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d2 THE PENNY 

July, we come to tljo conclusion that this port is annua | 
ally visited by sliippiufX to the amount of five tniljion j 
tons. In l«3fi the shipping that entered the port of i 
London did not qvule amount to four million tons; 
namely, tons employed in the foreign trade, 

and tons in tBe coasting-trade* Bat as 

Cap;- Lindsay observes that the winters in these 
pans ar(‘ lather severe, and that the snow some- 
limes lies 8(5Veral feet deep for more than a month, 
wc may suppose that the navigation of the Woo- 
sung is annually interrupted for four or six weeks, 
and thus tlic eommerce of Shaug-hae would be 
reduced nearly to a level with that of London. But j 
1 hough the comineiioe of Shang-h|e is perhaps more 
Hiitive than that of the British metropolis^* its sphere is 
nixwjh more limited, as tlic most reinote countries with 
wliie.h it is connected towards the south are Siam and i 
the Sooloo Archipelago, towards the east Japan, and 
towards the north the province of Leaotong and Marid- 
shooria, whilst London receives merchandr/e from all 
tlie world. a 

It certainly excites some surprise to find that so 
active a commerce is carried on in a place which has 
hardly any commercial relation with foreign countries. 
Bvit our surprise will cease if \vc consider that there 
is no oUier harbour on Uie Chinese coast betwtten W 
and SJ"" N. lat., or between thf' bay of Ningpu on tlie 
south, and the peninsula of Shantung on the north. 
On this trac-t of coast the two largest rivers of China, 
the Yellow River and the Yang-tse-kiang, enter the 
sea, and they bring great quantities of earthy matter, 
which they deposit along the coast, and thus render the 
%hole tract inaccessible to boats beyond the size of a 
fishing-barge. The Yang-tse-kiang discharges itself in¬ 
to the Yellow Sea by a broad estuary, in the centre of 
which is tbejsland of Tsong-iiiing; the Woo-sung falls 
into the Yang-tse-kiang near its embouchure, on its south¬ 
ern side, and being the first river which is deej) enough 
for tlie purposes of navigation, the whole maritime com¬ 
merce of this tract is concentrated at Sliang-hae. The 
country which lies at the back of the coast is the most 
populous part of Chiua« and contains many very large 
towns, among which thos« of Soo-choo-foo and Hang- 
choo-foo probably contain a niillbn of inhabitants 
each, and there are others w'hich may vary between 
one hundred thousand and five hundred thousand, I 
among which is the ancient cajntal of China, Nankin, 
to all of whicli they have ready access by the Yang- 
tsc-kiaiig, which the tide ascends for more than two 
hundred iiiiles, and the Great Canal. 

Nankm is the capital o4‘ the province, seated on the 
south bank of the ri ver, near 33® N. lat. and 117® E. 
long., and about one hundred and twenty miles from 
its mouth. This town was the capital of the cm- 
tile end of the thirteenth century, and at 
that time the largest town on the globe^ To give an 
idea of its then extent, the Chinese historical records 
Biiy, tliat if two horsenjcn were to go oiit in the morn¬ 
ing at the,same gate, and were to gallop round by 
opposite ways, they w^ould not meot before night* This 
is certainly an exaggeration. The Jesuits, wh(m sur¬ 
veying tlio town for the purpose of making a plan of 
it, found that the circuit of the exterior walls was 
thirty-seven lies^ or nearly twenty miles. This agrees 
pretty well with J.he description given by Ellis, who 
estimates the distance between the gate near the river 
and the Porcelain Tower at about six miles, and says 
that san area of not less than thirty miles was diver¬ 
sified w ith groves, houses, cultivation, and hills, and 
enclosed within the exterior wall, which forins an 
irregular polygon; and is confirmed^by Sir Hugh 
Gough in Ins despatidies, ^vho says, It wo^ld not be 
easy io give a clear description of this vaat city, or 
rather of the vast space encompassed w ithin its ursdls. 
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I shall therefore only observe that the northern angle 
reaches to within about seven hundred pacevs of the 
river, and that the western face rdns for some miles 
along the base of wooded heights rising immediately 
behind it, and is then continued for a great distance 

S n low ground, having before it a deep canal, which 
extends along itssontbern face, serving as a wet 
ditch to both. There is a very large suburb on thu 
low ground, in front of the west and south faces, and 
at the sout^i^east angle is the Tartafr city, wdiicfa is a 
separate fortress, divided from the Chiiu^se town by 
high walls. The eastern face extends in an irregular 
line for many miles, ginning towards the south over a 
spur of Ghung-san, a precipitous mountain overlook¬ 
ing the whole country, the base of which commands 
the rampart. In this face are three gates; ^be most 
northerly (the Teshing) is anproiichable by a paved 
road, running between wooded hills to within live 
hundred paces of the walls, whence it is carried along 
a cultivated flat; the next (the Taii)ing) is within a 
few hundred yards of tlm base of Chung-san; and 
that to the south (the Chanyang) enters \he Tartar 
city. There is a long line of unbroken wall between 
the Teshing gate and the river, hardly approachable 
from swamps and low paddy (rice) fend, atid the space 
between the Teshing and Taiping gates is occupied by 
rather an. extensive lake.'’ Sir Hugh states the extent 
of the walls at about twenty miles in circurnrercnce, 
and t^ieir height as varying from about seventy to 
twenty-eight feet. ]Mr. Davis, who pJlssed through 
Nankin in ISKk in Lord Amherst’s emhassage, says, 
in his sl&tchcs of China, the larger portion of the area 
is now' a mere waste, or laid out in gardens of vi'ge- 
tahles w'ith clumps of trees; and he was struck with 
their strong resemblaucc to modern Rome, “ in as far as 
they consist of liills, remains of paved roads, and sc.al- 
tcred cultivation; but the gigantic masses ot ruins 
which distinguish modern Rome arc wauling in Nan¬ 
kin.” It is still, however, as large as most oilier ])ro- 
viricial towns, the population being still csliriialod at 
three hundred thousand, and it is tlie residence of the 
first viceroy of the cmjiirc, the governor of tb(3 two 
Kiang ))rovincPF. “ It is celebrated,"' says Mr. Davis, 
as a seat of Chinese learning, and sends more mem¬ 
bers to the imperial college <if Pekin than any other 
city. The books, the paper, and the printing of Nankin 
are celebrated tiirougu the country as being unri¬ 
valled.” 

The present town consists of four principal stn'cls, 
running parallel to one anothtu-, and intersected at 
right angles by smaller ones. Through one of the 
larger streets a narrow channel flows, which is crossfid 
at intervals by bridges of a single arch. The streets 
are not spacious, but have the appearance of unusual 
! cleanliness. The ])art within the walls wliich is now 
j only occupied by gardens and bamboo-groves is still 
j crossed by paved roads, a fact which lends to con- 
I firm the statement tj^at the whole area w'as ou{.c built 
upon. 

! None of the buildings of Nankin arc djstiiignisli<*d 
by their architecture, except some of the gates, a»)d 
the. famous Porcelain Tower, which is attaclied to one 
, of the pagodas or temples. This building is octagonai, 
and of a considerable height in proportion to its bast*, 
the height being more than two hundred feet, w hile 
each side of the base measures only forty feet. It con¬ 
sists of nine stories^ ail of equal height, except the 
ground-floor, which is.somewlmt higher tiian the rest. 
Each story consists of one saloon, with painted ceil¬ 
ings; inside, along the Trails, statues are placed. 
Nearly the whole of tlie interior is gilded. Sir. Davis, 
however, says, “It is porcelain in uothiiig but the tiles 
with which it is faced.” At the ternunation of every 
story, a roofAuilt in the Chinese fashion projects some 
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J r IS ]»leafiaut to reJiiH*! upon Ibc iuipprisliablo rpiahty 
of many of those things, appaienlly triilmf!;, whirh have 
the power tif t(» innocfut .‘njoynumt. 

The sports of chililhooil are essentially amuent. The 
top and the hoop have outlived many gienevations^ 
Inere is a famous jnt lme hy Lioiianlo da Vinei, in 
which a hoy is playing witli the pretty toy in wliieh a 
iiinnber <>1 flat hoards are fastoned by taneb—al oikm’ 
dissevered ami united; and the toy is still ^ofd ior a 
hati^cauy at the eorru*r t)f evi‘iy btroet. To aat'eiui in 
the scale of enjoyment, the melody which was deliji;ht- 
ful in the days of Queen Klizabeih is forgotten, per¬ 
haps, for two hundred years, and it suddenly springs 
into popularity in the days 6f Queen Victoria. For a 
quarter of a century country-dances were out of fashion. 
Hiey ai>i reviving; and with them comes back one ot 
the oldest and most beautiful, with its courteous ad- 
Miiua-s from the extremities of a long line, of the lady 
and the gentlmnau,—their tiirniugs in the oenlvc,— 
their rotiirnings,—the chain figure in which the lady 
W’inds tlirop^h a line of gentlemen, and tlic gentlemaii 
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through a line of and lastly, the aitdied hands 

under which (»vi*iy couple paib<‘.s. Tins is Huger de 
fUivciIey. or Roger ol (’ouley, (!vi\vley is a ]>teUy \ ih 
lage about two miles from Oxford; and here some one 
li\ccl in tile days ot the Tndors who war- lamous enough 
to ha\e his name linked uitli the fiiclty dancc-tlUM' 
that has once again hecoiiic fasliionahle* Hut be had 
a higli(*r lionoui. 'f'hc popuJaiity of tin* rliuiec in the 
day*> of Queen A#iuc gave a name to the most famous 
<‘haract(‘r in ‘ I'he SpiMMalor :* and ever afterw’ards the 
danee itself giflhered an accession «d‘ dignity even in 
its name; and plain Roger of iUiwlcy became »Sir 
Roger Coveiley. 

The I'c’vival of the dance is )>ropitio\ts to our attempt 
to revive, for the general n*ador, those delightful 
pajiers of Addison and St^le^vhjcll arc drn oled to tlio 
fh'litious chaiaeler of Sir Roger. Imhv people now 
read ‘ The Spi^elator * asfL whole. Some ot ->he%inore 
celebrated essfiys., such as ‘ The Vision of Miiza/ lind 
their place in hooks of extract. The dolieale humour 
of the didmcatiou of Sir Roger de Coverley is always 
leferred to as^ho hight'st ett’ort tvf Addison’s peculiar 

gf'irius: but nut many will take th(' i>ains%f selcirt: 

• • 


vor. xn—r. • 







2 %im PENNY 

tfcnswf sc'ventpptt pafK^rs fi om the hix hundi d 

attd UiTrty wbiih iorni the c iiim w urk t ii< <3( jupeis 
Itew a compltuness about them'uhicli rfum hou 
ihoroughly they wcu uppn d tiled pi in 

Storte apjK'ara to ha> c first com eiv tlu diaiaetc i iii 
the me cud nutnboj ol * Ihe Speclatoi / but Addiboii 
volvsoon took It out oPhis friends hands who uas 
'carcoly able to carry on the poilrailure with that k - 
fiocmeat trhieh belonged to Addi^ns com option of 
the character Addisotti it is said, killed bir Ito^ci m 
the fear that aaotber hand would spoil lum 
As a rejptOsenhiktton of knanpcis a century and a h U 
aco, die pirtute o£ Sit Ro^cr de ( oveiley has i u- 
inlikable value 1 be good knifflit is lhoroiii;h)\ Lup.- 
Imh, and in him tre see a bcautUul speeimc n at the old 
fashioned gentle man, w ith a hmli soul of honour, i eal be* 
t\ 0 \oleiK e, aetlte sense inixea up witli the cu t ntru lUcb 
whieh belonc* to a nation ol humourists ] no TCdoers 
of * Ihe S)>e( tatoi ’ \u fast diminishi ig No our now 
gives ‘ hig davb and nights to the volumes ol Addison 
but his gently giacclul humoui his n^/cr been c\ 
(Slled, epnd M^heie is il inou <c|^spHuous than in 
ofuM Rogfi ik Covfrlo> is the hcio 
Ine plan oi ih< Sptditoi is lonmko iipan th< ’ 
fntion ol^ i (luh that is*'(nibl<s <\ciy lutb(Ji\ and 
^JEhurgday to c my on the publn alioii Six Ro er doc b not 
aehighly qualified loi a Jiteiiiy colic.t^iic—i ()l 
laboraifur is tlu Iienohstvb it,—Init Ik iicvcrthfless 
IS ih< foiernost in * Ihc Sjioctatoi s’ ‘ wcount ol ihobt 
ecnth men who aie mu cnied uith me m the woi\ 

“ I hr hist of uui soc u ty is a g( ntlenian of W ones- 
tu shire ol an ancu nt dr (i ril a baionct his n inic Sa 
Rogn dc Coieilty llis gic it-graiidfathei was in- 
vciitoi of that famous louutiy-danct whuU is tilled 
altci him All uho kiion that shire aic vcrynclJ 
acquainted with the paits ind merits ol bii Ro^ti 
Tie IS i gentloradci that is very siiigul ii ui his bthav loiii 
but lus singularities procfcd liom his good sr use aid 
lie coiiti idu tions to the manni is ol tlu woild, only as 
lie thinks the woild is in the wrong llouevci this 
humour CKatcshiin no enemies loi lu does iiolliina 
with suuriiesb Ol obstinacy, and his being uiieonfiiifd 
to modes and foinis makes n in but the leadicr ind 
moie capable^ to please and oblige al' ulio know him 
H hen he is in town lie live s ai boho Squaic II is said 
he ke e ps hunse 11 a bu heloi by le ison he was i lo^u d 
in love by a pnviise bcautilul widow ol the nevt 
county to him Rcfoic thisdi appointment bii Rop^ei 
was what yon tall i line gentle m in had ofu n supped 
with my fold Rochcstei and Sji (jeoi^t Ltlicugo 
fought a duel upon las liibt loming to town and 
kicled bidiy Dawson m a public coflec bouse lor 
< illing lyni youngstet but be in i: ill used by the abm < 
mentioned widow he was veiy senous lor a ye ii ind 
ilulf, and though, Ins torajitr being natnnll^ joviil 
ho at last got over it, he gn w careless ol hunsc jl ind 
IKvt’r di<'«Bed vltcrwaid lie eontinacs towc ii i c iit 
and doublet ol the bsme cut thatwcic mlasluon it 
the lime of his repulse, which in his meriy huinoms, 
Ik U lib us has been in and onttwe) < times sinec he 
first woic it He is now in his filtv-sixth ye ii < heer- 
ittl, gay, and hearty, keeps i good houf both in town 
and country, a gicit lovci otirunkind but lieic is 
Mich a mirthful east in his behavioui, tliat he is i itlici 
beloved than esteemed 

Ills tenints grow ntl, his sonants look atisficd 
all the voungwomen piokssTovt to him, uid the young 
nun arf glad of hts company When he euincs into 
a hoifei beicalls Ihe servants by Iheirnamc md talks 
all the way up stairs to a visit I inubt*not oimi that 
bir Kogei is a ]nbtice of the quoimii that he fills tlu 
clair it a qiiarter-swuou with i^rtalabilitie&,au(l thicj 
monthly ago gamed uiuvfi'»al appUuscPby explaining 
a pasba^je in the Game Act ’ 
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\\( he XI 111 K of Sn Ro^ti CMC pi an occ isjoiul 
opinion till wc icitli ih< 100 th number wlieii \ddi on 
tikes uj) the map oi whom he sud ‘ wcarc born lui 
( uh othei 

‘Mlavin,^ often leecivel ui invitation lioin my 
InnidbirRo ei d< CoaiJcj, to jia^s iw j i inonih 
with lum in the eountiy I list wee k aecouip nicef him 
thither and am settled w ilh bin/ foi some liine it his 
country-house wheie I intend fo foiin sevcial oi ny 
ensuing speiulitions Sii Roger, who a veiy well 
ic^quainted with my luimoui let®' me use end go to 
be^l when I jdcasc dim it his tiwn tilile or in niy 
elumbei as 1 ihmk fit, sit still ind sij nothr *■ with 
ou|^ bidding im be meiry When llie gentlei en of 
the eountrycoiiK tosce Inin he shows im it a disiime* 
A I have been w ilking ui hw field 1 have uhscivcd 
them stealing a si^ht ot me ovei ihed^e ind hive 
he ird the kni^l t de Miii^ the m not to ic t me sec the m 
lor Ihit J Jute d to be si m d it 

“J imthe mou a( ease inSii Ro^^er f imlv heciuse 
it umsists of ‘■ohe 1 st ud peisons i n is Ih* I night is 
Jilt best mistei ill the woild he seldom elunw^es rii 
. '>ei\aulb, and as hi is be loved by ill ilunit him h 
* S( jv lilts novel e ue ioi le ivin.. h 11 1 v this me ms 

lus domestics in ill in >e iis iiid piowii old with il i u 
mastci oil wtuld like hi-»\iktdf chiinbit fci his 
biolhn bis 1 ) itle i is pre \ bride d li s ^ i > nn is oik f 
Il e p,i ivcbt me n tint 1 I veevei'-tn andhiseiiei 
m 111 h IS the lool s oi i })i i\ y-e oiine illoi \ ou s tlu 
' ^oodne s ol the in iste i e ven m lus old Ifoust dog 11 1 
in i guy pid Ilut is 1 < pt i i tin stable with 
ind Irmlrin ss out of legird to his [u**! sem es 
though he has bi < n um 1 ss J i •^cve r il ye ns 

1(0 ill not but obse vi with a *^ie it de il ol ]>li i 
uic the |oy thit apjie in d in the e ounleninec-^f f lli(S( 
UK u it domeslus iijion my file ids iiiival it hi 
coiinti) se It ^ome ol them (onld iKt leiiim li nu 
t( us at the ght of then old mastci eveiy one oi 
them pressi 1 i nvai I to do son^Mhmg foi him u I 
eemed dise lu igtd if they wele*" not employed 4 l 
the sune liiiie the good old knight with i imxtuie of 
the lathe 1 iiid the maslci of the fainilv tempeied tlu 
mquii i(s life I his own affaiis with ve i il kind qur s 
111) IS relitiiig to Ihomselves Ihis humanity ind 
goodiiituu cngigcs eveiyheidy to him so that when 
he ISjdcasantupon any of them ill his firmly ue m 
good humoui ami none so much as the peisoii whom 
he dive Its hmiscU willi on thceonti uv, iWic eou^hs, 
01 \n lys any infirmity of old i^c it is easy foi a 
St mile I bvlo observe i sc eict conecin in the looks of 
ill his seivants 

JMv w 01 thy fiicnd has jmt me undei the paitieulai 
( i( of hishutld wiiojs ivdj piuddil luin, and as 
w (11 is the It St of lus fc How - v mts vvondeifully de 
siious of jdea ing me beeiiise Hiey line often hcaid 
the 11 master talk of me as ol lus }) ii tu ul ii f i ic iid 

Siieh IS tlu gdicril outline of thi rhaiutci and 
position of Sir Roger de ( ove»ley In siuceding 
n imbers we shall ])iesenl l\i*» mmutei le itu <s 

PORfAULP DIORAMA.—DISSOniAiG VILWS 

Iv i former numher w( gave an outline of the pnn- 
e ijiles on w Inch i lue fly dc pe nd the e fle e t pioduced at 
ihe Colosseum, the (osmorami the Pinorama, the 
Dioiami, and other similar exlubitions Since tlicn 
we have met with a sugge-ition ly a Mi 1 iit of 
Ldmbuigh, tortile conslrue (jionof a pc itibh Dioi inia, 
which Sierns woitlij of ilcvv fuillui < seivUions 

Mr lait comimmuatid to the s luty oi Ails of 
Scotland adesciiption of a small a]»piritus by which 
the nature and effects of the dun mu eould be ex¬ 
hibited m an instructing xnanne Bui to under stuid 
this, It IS uecf ssaiy to advert to Da'^ucirc^iecount of 
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the mode of painting dioiamic pictuies^ asdjvulgcd by paitiEtl^cloBOdyiU both partially Hosed, jluitiorotls!iVajrli^» 
liiiii to thn Fiench govoiiuncnt. -V djoramie jji< tuit tions of ligbt ana shade and tint in tho pictuie me oib^ 

IS pamted on both sides, “It w a laige picic of laun scived. Passing gleams of sunshine^ day melUng into 
or <alico, if ])Ossil)lo without a scam, oi at uiih night, and this into uioonl)ght--^aud all Similar obangosi 
beam* IS liulo pcrceptibk is maybe uLM»bsii) fhr maybe muUlcd|iuth some appiew h to completone^ 
e olouis laid on th( Jront ol die pietun* aie viewed by 1 'he inside of the eji-ttibe, and everything wlnoU 
1-the ted light coming fioiii a point above and between could distract the 0)( Itom the pletmo, is 
lli( bp»< utor and the putuie, while those laid on the bliih, while the innei sift'hces of ilii covers which 
ha A ol theputure: aie viewed l>y tiausnutted light may aid in inflecting light upon the pictnie aie 
( minting fiam a window behind In painting the pain led white, Sciccnis of fm» tibbue-panoi, Peraian 
liont, the ‘ lights/ Ol white tints aiC ft ft out, so a 3 to bilk, 01 some othei thin subslai ce, aie placed across 
uluul the passige of light through the picture Jiom tiic ojioumgs when the co^erbate latscd, if asubditetl 
Ichiml ail even in the ckik paits no body-coiums light be itquired; and remarkiblo modifications t 4 ‘ 
ii used, lor though they would show well by refit Cl td the effect may be pioducrd by baa mg these media 
light th(>woiihl ippcai ismeie black irreguUisiUciscb colonicd Ihc pictures may do viewed by the liikcd 
h> tiansmill(»d light While painting the lioiit, the eye through the lube, or a lens might be employed to 
punUi woiks by icflet ted light but while#pamting altei the effect 

llif bidv, by tiansinitud light, because tfle offec lb || 1 ^ is not difficult to sec* that sue h a contrivance is an 
mu mil d ‘0 l)c ]»ro(luced tan only tRus be tested. • 

(a m 1 illv s|H aking, whe u a dioiainic scene is re pie- 
s( iiic I j)y d IV, and then by evening or moonlight, the 
ill) ithit 1 punted oil the fioiit of the pictnie, aul . , ^ 

iht night iltid on the buk, and the admishion of tileiit loi lu ae attention must be paid to the <|t®(* 3 icnt 
li^it IS rcgulitul ucoidiiig as the pietuie is to lx chaiaciei 01 Tom winch leflc'ttedlight and tiansimtted 
Miwid bv uflccUd 01 liiasiniUed light m otbci Iijflit iTiiov o\n a i»ictuie, to the degiee of opacity or 
woid^ iiiouling as it is hi be a ptdnu oi iatinu -jtianspncuy which difteient pigments will piescnt, 

; ntun/ I>iit 111 otlici c-S( s a subjiit moic 01 ks?, to the hues winch Hituial scenery exhibub at dific lent 
dilkiuit fiom th( fiisl IS lepiesintid on the bic k by 1 hums ol the day itid to the charactei of the shadows 
wliK li in inv o( tho a Marlling \ fi(‘cts hnc been pio- piod ic» cl by obiccts* The more c iiefullv these mat- 
due edw huh aic so famihii to thevisitoib at the t\- teis are attended to, the bcttci will be the inmiatme 
bibitroii in thf lb gents Paik Ihi c vliibilion-i00111, diorama 

1 it luge Ol small, u* jiiovidcd witn shutters, bv 1 bele has been, within tin last ycai 01 two, a kind 
wlyi lithe imouut ol light to be id Hu tied can always of pn tonal (*\liibition in Loudon, c^ilud ‘ Dibsohing 
IK i( J, lioin bioad divlight to total exclusion 'Views’ These\i^*ws are examples of a supcuoi kind of 
h / to bi Kpicsc iit( cl a'* it has bt( n in many c •phanlc^ni igcnie cjhibition, or ‘ magic lantcin,* in 
hibiud dioiuiii^, theputuH is pliccd at a g^eiUi 01 which stiiking effects aic* pioducedby winplc^ but veiy 
1 ihst u (( be imid a ti uent screen , lh<‘ gic alei ingc mous means 

tie (hsluitc tho in01c dun ind lo-^-gy will the “(tiw Ibc plicmonieiion ol a “di sohing ’ view consuls 
lUM I ilv ippi II in th( ad)iistineiit ol uuo vu ws, or two lariUin shdo , 

VII thc'.e a ia.ngMn nts, in ordci to piodine the in such i iiuimer that one '•hall giaduaJly di-ippcai 
tb ui I (licet lo the (VC ol i spcitatn, must be sol while the oilier comes ni sight, ih( nnires of both 
miin^cd thaMlu putuu miv Ik at i distance horn CHcupviug the sune spot on the s(i(tu 01 wall It 
ih (\( ill fkind of loom oj iccf'^s, uid it ispiobablc is said that a Oenmn named Philipsthil, who intio- 
thit tins Iucumstince led Mi laitto the Mig-,isLioa diucdtlu pluntasmagoua aboutwxtv yeaia ago, also 
ol I poitililc ciioiaiiia. Ihc mitlune mi> be a small gi\f the fust lough luca ol the* dissolving vuws 
(hi lu box ol aiiv ihmcmjous, to be vmwtd it one lie was m tin lubit of icpiesentmg, among otlin sub 
( 1(1 " inllstulclu 1^ lictuie*-aic piLpaicd,ov(i ulmh jcits the laisin^of the ghoot ol S.*muel bytlieMiUh 

pk<(s,oftiin piicnt pttp(.i or limn art streldied to of Liidoi, 111 whuh he iiude the plan mii apptai lo 
ioim llu ])i(tiU(s Any ori( of these, wlicii painted rise from the ground, but lit conrcivid tlat il be c in- 
ind mom to lu used, is nisei tid m a gioo\e ui the ployed two lanterns c*ml slick s, in iking the'wit k of one 
iiiltiDi ol th( box, It a distance c (pul to iwo thuds of iisewhilelK lowciecl that of the* odicr; ind diicTting 
the length of the boxlioniUie t iici at which the eve both images to om spot, a iiioit ai iial and su))cinitu* 
IS appln (1 llie e}e hole IS ^ot simply a (uculai 01 lal eiiecl might be jnoduced lhi& inclbodsiu<aded, 
squueh(jlo (ut in the tiid ol the box, but is a small and Philipsthal was led lo tlie adoptimi of siinilai u- 
lube two or thiee nidus in length placed opposite 1 ingcmeiits foi icpicsentmg Und<cape s 7 emi> 
llu ‘ point of sight ’ in the pictuic The tube pio|ccts 1 he unpiovements whic li have been made within Ibc 
a link tiom the box. Ill Older to assist the ad]u&tment list lew jcais have biouglit this ]iUn to a point ol 
of the ey( and tlu inner end is expanded suffw u ntly gic at cxielleute Twoslidcisoi painted glasses aie < 
to expose* to view the whole of tlu? picture in the box used illinninaled by one intense left Juumg then tk - 
As i nu ins of adiuitUng light to act upon bcUhsides vices icpicsenled on a scuen, the iocah/ation lo one 
ot the pic tni( gt plcasuie, two hinged coveis are used, spot being cflic (ted by optical means Wiule one pic - 
one at the top of the box, and fhciiothei* at the end tine is being c xhibited, the otliei u hidden by a covei 
remote lioin tile (*yc Each cover, by a srttall pulley 01 shutter, and the effect ot “dissolving,* viludiis 
and halanc^e weight, or any similar contrivance, is veiy icmaikablo, is piochucd bj the giadual and si- 
niid( to remain stationary in anv requiied position multaneous closing of one picluic and opimiiig of 
When the top cover is clo*‘e<l and the end one open, anotliei. If, while one picture being exhibited, the 
light falls on the bide, but not on the front ot the otliei is being changed for a thud and if while tins 
pictuic and a peison applying his eye at the tube thud jiictuie is under exhibition the second be ex 
would 600 the pi( cure only oy transmitted light. When changcnl lor a fourj^, and soon, an exieusivc bei (»s 
the top covci IS open and tho ends are closed, tho may be exhibited, each one aiiparently Incdtiug 01 
'cvene of that occurs, and a spectaloi views tlip dissolvinty into the Buccceding one lliis, like many 
pietuie by uflected light. When any medium ar- other contuvances, appears simple enough when 
langement is adopted, such as on<^ cover being o^n known; but the sirnpluity does not detract bom the 
and the otUei partially dosed, one closed and tnertt of ftie ai tists w ho contrived the an inf^ment. 


exact copy or me large cuorama, in aii us esseiuiai 
imtUK's The eonstiuction of the box is a inattei 
iiivolviiig no gieat mechanical diffic ulties The pamt* 
ino> III fliriSBiir tin r A is tbn \ihich ealls for most 
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•ifisioin 

HATS 

fi nny suipubt soiai ol oui Kadtns lo be inloinud 
IhalBixteon or seventeen dwtincl Bpeties ol bits ih 
lullvts ol the BnliBhlblands Ol Ihebo hovuvu 8(v< 
i aI ait extic niely i ire, ind n lnrl< d to < orlaiu lo< ili 
ties, but some, a^lhf Pipistiolli oi (oiftnionbil ind 
Ihi lon^-outdbaU / uper/*/ioaM7///M) ludtrvwlien 
ibunduit noristlK great bat I Atntufa ot unlrc 
fjiienl oc(uiHme 

Of all Ui( inamnnlii the bal^ alone (mulUe in linn 
huil tmlowimnls tin iealbtrtd tenants ut tin sk} 
they are (Sfernlivll) fljmg inseetjvoia In Ihf ni thej 
])iasi the icliM ])< tiodb of thru evisti me andievflin 
tl ( exeniM ot ibcii 1 unities Ihdi oigansol flight 

idimiably ac^pted b i then dc timd puiposc, do not 
(onsist as ui tin bud of sidl b albus ba'^ed u]ion the 
bour^oitke lori^^ann but ot a inembianonsevpansion 
^IHIclud o\( I ind between the limbs ind to wlm hllie 
bom so! tb Ihnls, i pr dally those ol llu ebmgiUd 
lingds, bdie the tame pinposr as the btripsol whab 
bone m i‘i uiubitlli This appai itns on lx loldul 
nji, and the limbs employed ui pio^^ussum em the 
♦ i ouml on a b MI grlae e, how f vf i, the l^it bhullh s 
iwku lufly b\tl qnukly along In the hollows ok ilt- 
iti)n\ titc in the devices of inouldeiing masemiv, 
Ol m rough i lunks iml fisBurre, it c in < raw i ind c hinb 
about wult toleiabb^iapubty, as also about the wnc 
workof acige* uudimstineew^iaieolbMiwitriis rd 
It ta a smooth inel b vei sutli^ that most ornbart issis 
tlie hot but even then it lAtt tauk take wuig hi the 
Hii tilt baf IS all ab i ^ness -it is h n that tbipe siilgu- 
Ui t natures put sue tb n inseri piej—utteiing theui 
‘^bort^haip eiy as tlx) wheel in e^irdoig flights, or 
the u ttbriipt and /ig/ar, e volutimis J3at«, 

on tiu wing like bWallows d$ sippmg 


the snifuc as they pin ovri pools ind slie mi's llx ) 
love to fiequent wains not only loi Ihc sake ot iliinl 
mg but ilso on ueountoltbt insects wliuli irefoiiid 
over them m the gie ite U plenty ”• Often duiiii^ i 
uuni bummer evening have v\e seen numbers pti 
Inp'iSf vdalbiores ok ib eouiinonbat / ^7 *//jn/zW/xs) 
fiiUmg o\ r pool in e lu’-e of gnats and similir iiist cts 
OI gambolling with e ich othet in a ina/y danee < \ i 
ind inon uttenng shop shiill uicsof canitilion iiiiJ 
dflijit an iiitdf'^tuig sptetade to such as love to 
tii(( the wood^ tud lawns and living blrcain itexe 
ihf hit IS a twilight and noctiunil lainhlei it 
pav e® tilt dij in Usietit it suspended bead down wai N 
clinging to any loughncss or pio)PCtion by the ^liw 
oi itshiiidti bd In this position it hybeinatc•» in i 
stab ut Jetbirgy numbers eongie,^itjii; logethd 
rhiiTch steeples, hollow<ti ec s old birns, e ivtins and 
similar Kit cats au itslutkin,. I lues iml vast mi in 
bcM iif often found dovvded closely to® eibd uidbnin 
me* i f ompati mis Pennant stale »tb it on one occ i 
«u)u IS he w u> inloinied by the lUv Di llie I house 
eim bundled itid eighty five wde tikfii iieini uiidci 
the caves of Qimens College (ambnd e itid em tli 
ne\t night mxty thice mote all in a toiji d eon liliuii 
lliey weie all of emesneeies m/ tin Noetulc d 
^icat bat N9i[it(a\ tlie higest ol our Hiiti hints, 
me isnnn^foiiiteen or fiitceu mebe in tlx extent of 
the wings The great boise shoe bit haunts tlx 
doe pe It recesses oi e aveins wlieie no i i>s ot li^bt c ui 
ditei Itislomid in the eavenis at ( liiton me] m 
ive nt s iJole neai loiqnay aelark and gloom) e ivtin, 
wbeietheU ®ci hoise^hoe lut also take sup j<> al mle 
Jt has been suspected that some ol emi lluti k feats 
in ly possibly inigiate, and pass llx winter, lil t the 
sw illou m some ge mal region w b< i f the ir nise e i ]n t y 
is abundant I oi this supposition there is not the 
li®*hte St ioumlaiion all our bats hybernatc ^ but tb * 
ponod At which (hey become torpid in the^ii letieats, 
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and ip\i\e to M if Irani thr glnnpsf^ ul flje inonri 
child in the child dll ^jjrncs fhe V nKirile, or roin 
inoii I>ntj h bit the so iricst jou ctl nomits letbaigic 
tianc ]i ippc irs m Marcb» and doi^ tiot 

iptuc mill i1u wintd has decidedly ait in, and its 
iri'-f c it) )d h H disajipc irrd \ 1 1 duinig the ifrirtter 
niliohf ]i np and flit ibout, and thM Um duiing 
the niiddh ol the cUj a® ne Into tiui8c»lv6t oiteii nit 
lusstd V\i luxe aeon it ahroxd in NtiWmbcr and 
J)f ((rnbf 1 Ihoiij h tjie noatlif i n ao c ol|j[, and i li jond 
bhof OIK )i fhrsi bUh jii t helo c (bri^us m the 
middle of tliedi> xvhiih Uiongli the tdjipcrature |ia«i 
iici cn It lid/mg-poim, wa^ eleai and bright 
The MW nib ippeaib at the latter t lid of April, and 
f cU Its \diif( I donmtwy m AupiisU Iht loiig^eitred 
bit iPl otu^ attntns) is active ui the eaily part o( 
0( u>b( I 

11 c X uioiiv, vppdcs ol our bats ditfer^'niore bi loss 
di tiiKllv tioin each other m tlk» st^learul ebaraeteir 
o Ihdi iluhi Ihe Pipistrelle flitsquukly, making 
ihn pt inil turns and often skims ncu the 

I ind flic Nodule, which was hist noticed ss an 
1 Ii h 1 iM> Vihitf sxvcHps high in the au on 
jdudlul um,.s xxhduc he U.imed it aliiio/ans On 
ill Ol i II XU in tliuc Ol lour of this bpcdca 
uhe liii^ 1 Mind i row ol syeainoie tioea m Kent ut- 
1 111 ( >ritirmi 11 y <hirj> gn.ting dUb Ihe cliifer 

1 /'/ iitfcratts) XVas it the banu lime flying 
I I i 11 gi numbers and no doubt pioxcd isouice 
<1 Mncfi n fo llidu The flight ol flu long cared 
I J I id aiil If makeb large ciiclctf ojcouiseSto 
n I li I h t! s\x illow In tlu adi<d c xolutions of 
Ik l^r t] till ind iiicmbiaiK extending between 
lie Im It 1(1 limbs k t is i Tuddei, enabling the am 
111 t) tun inoK d ibuiptlj 1( would scdii 
iiiOK(X(i Ihif fh< till IS to i < ertnil cxtciita prehd) 
ij Ol in Ml JmP who fir'll noticed tljr riidiuj 

lilt of xc tl il i siinll jioifiou ol the lul in 

HI t ol i 1 1 I Lvsdtf I boond fhe iiiaigni of the 
1 if ildii M li iiumUaiu and lu asdinlingoi dc^iend 
I iiiY MMdh )(i|dich<ulai smfacc Ibis luth caudal 
fi d h dl s u) iisncb prop r I ions isociui o a to 
idd to the i i( ifiuc *‘pcunt> \\ hen i bat ti ivcisc 
flu XU I ( ol i (i^e this IK tion ol the t jl is pirtie uliilj 
c )i pit in us 

W hi(( (bsoixf that it is i common iiolion fli it bats 
xull d# (uid (lijiniieys 'and gmwnidis Iwoii’ and 
idil tint, tlu btoiyii bv no mtins improbable, as a 
linif bit didiiot idiiseiau flesh thenigh msec ts^eemed 
) t f ini I ((pi il b Ihc (ominon b it olte n entr rs 
in Ids incl hi 1) tn seen tlingni*? to a lomtolmeat 
in the Id ol inilan^ a htgitv im il upon it Oi fins 
e iidimsl nu e xxe aie assuied by Mi Bell 

ilut bats ( m la fnned ib a nirnrkabk fiict, but 
X IT ions specify differ in the tkgicc ol then docility 
Ml Whib s bit a Punbtrclle was so tame, that it 
XT* Id tile flies out ol a persons hind ''ll yem 
ixe It inythin^ to fit it broughf its wings lound 
hefuje the nioulh liovcnng ind hiding Its lioad Ul the 
in inne j of bnd eil im y wlie n the y feed fhe adioit- 
If It h XXed ! i^^bluaiing off the xving** ot the flies, 
xvliM h xu i( ilxx i}s reicetcd, xvas worthy ot observilion, 
ind pie ise d iu( iniifli * 

In the Pi o( ceding•> ol the Zoologieal Soc lety * for 
ISU we hud the following interesting details relative 
tithe liibilsol the Piphticdk in raptxvity by Mr G 
Diniell In Inlj Jbki lie rcceixfel fixe gpetimciib of 
tlii^^ litib bit fioni Elvetbam, IJampslnrc, all wcie 
icin lb s^an 1 pn "‘ni t * 1 he y had been kejit in a tin 
xo xdci * iri) iti loi \c I il dlys and on being turned 
oe f into icemiinon )ii( king ca^f xuih a fexx slnps of 
d< il n ilk (1 ox Ol it 0 loi m a c igc tlu y e xhibited nine h 
Ktixity progifs in T ipidlv ^long the bottom of tlu 
box a^eenrling tb bam to tlu toj) ind then Jiroxving 


tlic nisf lx es off ks it c'nd^ axmunng to fly hev tie flies 

xvhen ofieu d to Hicfti, siu/iug them with thc> greatest 
eagerness, ind devouring them greedily, all ol them 
t ongn gating together at the end ol the box at whicl 
lluyxtdefftd <ruling over, finappiug at, lud biiiug 
eacm other, at thelamr time uttering ft^ffttitingl ind of 
eqiu ik Cooked meatXIas next presented tei them and 
If KI ted, hut raw beef e iten by the ni with avidity 
and With an evtd^it profeieuee foi such puc as as had 
bten moistened with watei Ihih answered a double 
urpose the weather being waim, numbers of blue 
ottie flies {Mmru Linn Wfwe aitiac ted oy 

the meal, and on approaching within lange of flu 
bats xvings weia^tiiick down bjyilieu^ac tion the mu 
mal itself falling it the same moment with all'^as 
membiaiieb eK)miuled> and cuwcnng uvei tlie pio®tut( 
fly, With Its he id thrusk, under* in order to mcuu it^ 
p»() «» Vyheri fhe head was again drawn fottli tlie 
membranes were imtnedialely closed, and thi fly xxa 
olisei VC d to be inx arlably Uketi by the he ul ]\f isiu a 
tion appeared to be a labomed occupation f(n^l«^tm^ 
ol a «*mcchifla}i of eager bire*- oi snips, the suckm^ 
piocf ^ if It isay be so termed; by xxhich the insect 
was diax^i into the mouth being much issiste d b) the 
looseness of llie lips Several minutes xxtre ciriploje I 
m dr vouimg a laige ilv In the lust instance the flir 
XXeic eatc ii entire, but Mt Dariicll after wai ds obsc j \ c d 
detached wings in the bottom of the box 1 he ‘•i hou 
c \ 11 , lu nevei saw rejeclod and he is incline d to thini 
th It they are generally swillowcxl A slice of be rt u 
t iched to the side of the box w as found not onix to s i\ c 
tioubk in feeding but also, by attrac ting lli'* flie^ 
atfoid good port in c h eixiug the ariinial*^ obfam the n 
food b> till lit w kmd of bat foxiliiig Ibcir olfac foiy 
nr<l\es appear to be xciy acutely sensible Wlieii 
hatiMng bv then po teiioi rxticunties and ittadcd it 
one of the bars in front o* the t ige a sin ill ] ol 
heef at a litth distance from their ncisr s would m in nn 
nnnoticc d but wIic n a fly was place d in the same «'inj 
ilicm they would inslantl) begin suijipni^ if it 11 
l)u 1 they tv mdd cat when hiingiv bn thex luxd j< 
in ed a fix In tbe d ixliiiic' they often c lu tc red lo^c th 
in i coiiif I, but tosxaids llu evening thcvlKeamc xnx 
hxrly anduaxc rapid uttciinic to then hai li gntin^ 
nobs One of them died cm the filth da\ iltei tlir 
c line intolMi Diniells possession txxo on the four 
feenth the fourth suivixed until the cuhtecnlli ind 
tlu fifth until the ninetc'cnth day P ac it xx i li miH to 
contiin a *‘indf young one On the Ibth o( 'I^x ISO 
the «amp goiilJcman procured five ^peeiinc is of th 
NcKlule bat, four females and i malt Ihe litni 
winch died lit two days xx is xc iv iTn]Htient ol conhur 
inent it stkss and ^ivagc snapping ir the fi ni ik^ nd 
biealcnig Ins (c(fh in his attempts to e^apahy ItHm 
the wires ul the rage lie consfanfh ujeeted f >od 
The females wciealso it first sulky but m about two 
days began to eaf picfernng small hits ot I < cf in yifc 
Icicnce to flies bei ties or gnillci Jp tl eoui'se ot 
a few days three of these died ciuh found to be pic^ 
nant witp a single offspring Ihe surxixur lived foi 
moicthan a month iml fed in jnehunce npeu th 
hearts and livers ot toxvls she reicclc d Inge flios 1 \ 
partially devoured one oi txio chafers (Jl/e//<///' 
vuls;a 7 n) In taking food it xxaa icmaikcd that tii 
wings XXere not Ibiown foiward as jn the Pijnstrclu 
the food being seized with an action similii to th it ol 
a dog (he watei tliaf drained iiom the food wa 
lapped, but the Noc tiile did hot laise it«- he id in di nl 
ing as tlu Pipisticlh w a© observe tl to do I lus lJi(of tnl 
took giext panis in cleansing hci It slu used lli 
UinclfT limbs combs pariitig the haii on citlurwd 
liom head to tail ind foiming i *'li upht line down the 
middle of the back Ihc mi mlirant ot flic xxingsxx w 
clc iimcl by the c 1 f atnre s no<!i \vInc h il 1 u c acU hi^^ ^ 
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iS.ta expand them.' Durinp^ her captivity 
'^ffba^ptight forth a single off’spring perfectly destitute 
hair and blind: this she wrapped up so closely as to 
;^\^event any observation being made.. In the evening 
l^ihe day after giving birth to lier/Oftspring she died, 
the youn^ bne was alive, and a^clicd to the teat 
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Ijife mothw; whence it wiis removed, wrapped in 
^^tivarui hannel,, and fed with milk,, aduchit .took from a 
- apoQge.' It survived eight day8,.ati|hioh dtoa its eyes 
"ybad not opened, and it had acquired ver;^ little hair. 

, <t!!irbe long*ear«d batseeihs to be far more docile than 
X <he Noctulc. In captivity this elejgant species is cou- 
fi;fident and fatni^r, Tcry careful in cleaning its fur, 
‘and enjoying tO gagibol and ]day yjjth others of its 
'SjiSticies, pretendipg to bite as we see. dogs do when in 
. rgoodobmnourod spoi't. Mr> Bell informs us that Mr. 

; James Sowerby possessed a^ long-eared bat, which 
'' when at liberty in the parlour would come to tbg hand 
, of those who.h^ a fly towards it, and take the insect 
' without hesitatiim. “If the insect were held between 
the lips, tile bat would then settle on its young patron’s 
cheek, and take the fly with great gcitlcness from 
' the mouth; and so far was this fainilincity carried, that 
when cither of my young friends made a jiumming 
noise with the mouth in imitation of an insect, the bat 
would sea/ch about the lips for the promised dainty.” 

The Barbastelle (Vesperlilio BarbaateUm, Linn.) is 
timid and restless, and very impatient of confinement. 
This hat seems to become torpid more readily than 
must of our British bats, and also more completely so. 
The reddish-grey bat {Vespertilio Nattereri) was 
found by Mr. Bell to be very familiar and confiding, 
readily taking food from the hand; while the wliLskcred 
bat (F. myatacimui) is timid and restless, and, refusing 
food, soon dies after its capture. The Barbastelle, Che 
long-eared bat, and the two last mentioned, often by- 
berrtate in caverns. Mr. Bejl’s specimens were found 
with others in a Ikrgc chalk cavern in Kent excavated 
at the bottom of a shaft seventy feet deep. 

With regard to the senses possessed by these interest¬ 
ing animals, those of smell and hearing are. as might 
be expected from the development of their respective 
organs, wonderfully acute. Connected with the refine¬ 
ment of Uiese senses; wo often find, as in the borsc-shoc 
hat, the. nose furnt^d with a membranous foliation 
of most delicate structure and complex in its arrange¬ 
ment ; or, as in the long-eared bat, the external mem- 
branoiis ears largely cxpandi^d, having furrows and an 
inner reduplication, and capable of being folded down. 
The sight also is quick, and the position of the eyes, 
which are ^all, but bright, is favourable for the chase 
, and accurate seizure of insects during rapid flight. 

There is a singular property with which the bat is 
endowed,Joo rcMiaikable and curious to be passed al¬ 
together utinoticed. ITie wings of these creatures 
s^iconsist, as we iiavp seen, of a delicate and nearly naked 
membrane of vast amplitude considering the size of 
the body; but besides this, the nose is in some furnished 
, with a membranous foliation, and in others the exter- 
, .nal membranous ears are enormously developed. .Now 
these membranous tissues have thd!r sensibility so 
high, jbat sonictliihg like anew sense thereby accrues, 
as if in aid-of that of sight. < The modified impressions 
• which the air^n quiescence, or , in motion, however 
slight, t;ofomunicates; the tremulous jar of its currents, 
its temperature, Ihe indesciibahle condition of such 
portions of a,ir as are in oontut with different bodies, 
X.i''«re all apparently appreciated by the bat. If the eyes 
' .-of a De covered un, nay, it be even cruelly de- 
[' priveff of sight, it wilipurstto its course about a room 
with k thousand obstacles in its way, ai^oiding them 
r ail, neither'daslmig against a wall.qor ffying foul of 
l^he smallest thing, but threading -its ^y wiih the 
^tmost j)[ceision and quickness, and p&ing adroitly 


tliTough apertures, or the interspaces of threads ])laccd 
jmrposely acrr)ss the a]»artii)ent. This endowment, 
which almost exceeds belief, has been abundantly de¬ 
monstrated by die. experiuifiils of Sjaillanzani ami 
others: it is the sense of touch relined to the liighcsjt 
and most exquisite degree of ]ieri'ectitni. Tims aie 
the bats aerial in feeling as in habits. • 

Kull, then, of interest is the history of our Brilisli 
Bats, of u'bich we have selected a low details. To 
watch their ways and actions, what time i‘\eniiig 
assumes “her gradual dusky veil,” nhon the silence 
ofj^ tranquil scene is unbroken, save by their shat]) 
reiterated cry, the churrof the goalsiickqr, an^rowsy 
bum of the shard-borne beetle, is alike ^casiflgto the 
conti'mplative man and the naturalist. 


'rafe PRrVfpiGES AND LIABILITIES OF 
BRITISH SHIPIMNG. 

Accustomko as we are to the use of artirlcs of fovcisn 
produce, and (conscious as we may be of the \asl mari¬ 
time arraugemeuls involved in the iinpoi lalion oF siudi 
articles into England, iherc arti yet probably few, 
unconnected commercially with the subject, who 
b(*8tow much thouj^ht on the privileges ctinecded to 
English shipping, ship-owners, and cominamlcis in 
this respect. The tea, the sugar, the hemp, the liinbiu-, 
the wunc, which find their way lo England, must 
obviously do so in ships belongiiig either to^IJritihli or 
to foreign shipfiowners : and the ddcnninafioM ol' the 
ratio in which this freighting privilegg shall ho divided 
has led to hivfs and rcgiilatioas which niei il ii little 
attention. * ^ 

Mr. M'Cii.^och stales that so long ago as llie reign 
of Henry VII. a law existed whereby the imporUition 
of certain eommodities was prohibited, urilcfes imported 
in ships belonging to British owners and manned by 
Britisn seamen. In the early ])art of the reign of 
Elizabeth for(‘ign ships were (^clud(‘tl from our 
fisheries and coasting-tradc. lii tlje lime oF tlie Com¬ 
monwealth foreign ships, belonging lo wluiUjver nalior., 
were prohibited from trading with the plantations in 
America, without having previously obtaiiu'd a liceiua*. 
These however were minor regulations, quite eelips(*d 
by a law passed in IGol, which gaveatince lo the 
maritime transactions oF England frojnthat tnne dow n 
to a comparatively recent period. England ivas at 
that period in bitter enmity with lloll.iml, \vho>e ship¬ 
owners wore the great carriers for ncailyall the nations 
of Europe; and it was to crush this power in a rival 
nation l^t the republican parliament jiassed the law 
in question. By the terms of this enactment, no goods 
or commodities^ whatever, grown, produced, or manu¬ 
factured in Asia, Africa, or America, could he im¬ 
ported into England, Ireland, or the Colonics, except 
ill ships belonging to English subjects, and of whicii 
the master and the greater number 'of the crew were 
aUo English. The ijnport-frade of three out’of the 
four quarters of the globe having been thus M-ctired 
to the English ship-owners, the act piocoeiled to 
secure to them as much as possible of ll)e Pluropean 
trade.f aiwi for Jhia purpose it declared that no com¬ 
modities of any European country should be importt*d 
into Knglandi except by English ships, or by ships 
belonging to the countries where the exported goods 
were produced* This latter clause was intended ex¬ 
pressly to act against the Dutch; for scaicely any of 
their produce came at that time to England, the mer¬ 
chant-ships of Holland having more frcquei/tly conje 
to this country in the capacity of carriers for other 
countries. By the new law, any commodities imported 
from France, Spain, or Italy, for example, were to be 
brought either in English shipS) or in French, Spanish, 
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or Italian as tho case anight he : thus excluding 
the carrying ships of Holland. 

Shortly afterwards the prohihition was relaxed to 
this extent: that while Russian and Turkish -produce, 
JIB well as timber, grain, tar, hemp, flax, wine, spirits, 
sugar, and a few other articles, were to remain subiect 
to fhe above regulations, all other commodities might 
he iiriporU'd in any ships whatever* But this change 
was of little importance, far all the most important 
nrtich's came ifhder the “ exceptions.'^ In the reign 
of (;harl(‘s IT. the national animosity bet'^t^en England 
and Holland led to an enactment 6f extreme rigpur, 
carrythi^raarilime exclxtSiiveness to an extravagant 
<‘\tent; for it prohibited the importation from Hol¬ 
land, the Netherlands, and Germany, of a long Sst of 
(•onnnodiries, under any circumstances, or in any 
vessels, wlicther Britisli or foreign, under the*penalty 
of sciziuo and confiscation of the^shfps amf goods. 
This last-mentioned act was virtually one of exclusion 
rather than of commercial regulation; but it liad for 
many y.*ars considerable influence on foreign ship- 
owiieis. 

It was uo( until a very recent period (IStlS) that 
iht’so laws were placed u])on such a footing as to allow 
to lonni^u ships a privilege at all analogous to that 
(Mijoyed hy English; and this change was only wrought 
u lieu (‘\pcricno*; showed that other nations were about 
io leialiatc. It maybe flattering to the national vanity 
lo know that British ships and British seamen are 
c]ii|)loy(*d to bring foreign produce to our shore; but 
tin‘ mamtenaiicc of an analogous pfincijde by other 
( oimil ies would be a perfectly just retaliation. The 
Ani'iucjyis in 1787, and the Northern poueis of 
iMiM.pe at a lattu* period, adopicd, or projmsed to 
ado])l. iiu-asiires avowedly copien from the navigation 
laws of ICngland : so that if timely concessions bad not 
been made, the RInglish :ship-owners would hrive 
&ev(M'(‘ly sutl’crcd, 

1’ho leg Illations which came into force nine years 
ag(), respf'cting tlffe relative privileges of British and 
foreign shipjiing in importing foreign produce into 
England, involve the following as the chief points:— 
A list of what arc called enumerated articles*’ in¬ 
cludes those whieli must be imported under one (»f 
these tbre<* circumstances: in British ships; in ships of 
the country w’here the goods were ))n)duced; or in ships 
of th(‘ (ountiy from whence tlie goods were shipped. 
'I'his lis» includes masts, timber, boards, tar, tallow, 
lieinp, flax, currants, raisins, figs, prunes, olive oil, 
corn or gfain, wine, brandy, tobacco, w ool, shumac,, 
madder, madder-roots, barilla, brimstone, oak-bark, 
cork, oranges, lemon, linseed, rajie-seed, and clovcr- 
Bced. Goods which are the •produce or growth or 
manufacture 6f Asia, Africa, or America, are not to 
be imported into England from any European country, 
w'ilb some few exceptions; this evidently has rela¬ 
tion fo the employment of English shipping, in pre- 
fen'Tiee to foreign European shipping, in bringing 
produce from distant countries to bhigland. All 
goods imported from the Channel Islands must freight 
British ships only. AH (?xports to our own colonies 
are to ho in British ships; as likewifjfe gauds carried 
feoastwiso from one part of the Britiwi Islands to 
another, or from any one of our colonies to another. 
Lastly, any goods taken to one of our colonics in a 
foreign shij) must be so taken only in a ship of the 
<*ountry wdiero the goods were produced, or from 
whence? tliey were exported. 

As jiuany advantages are thus given to English ship¬ 
ping over tlioae of foreign countries, it may be asked 
how these British ships may bo always abb? lo desig-« 
nate themselves and to maintain their identity as such. 
This is effected by a r(?marbable system of 
maintained through the medium of Hie Custoiu-IIousc 
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ofHeers, Vessels which are claimed by their owners to c 
be placed on tlie registry, must be the property of the ■ 
British sovereign’s subjects, and must have be‘cn built 
in the British dominions or dependencies, or have been 
prize vessels legally condftnned. The collectors and 
comptrollers of tne Customs are gendrlSly the parties 
wlio register tho shipping, j.iid who grant certificates 
of registry to the owners. So severe are the laws iu 
this respect, thatjf any ship were to exercise the pri¬ 
vileges, of a Britisli ship before the owners have 
obtained a certificate of registry, tho ship witli the 
whole of its contents would become forfeited to the 
crown, and might bo seized by tho oSicers of the Cus¬ 
toms. In ordcs to reduce the immeiifie mass of ship- 
])ing within something like navigable order, eiffery 
registered ship is supposed to “ belong ** to some par¬ 
ticular Britisli port, the Customs'* oflBcers of which 
gran4 the requisite certificate, and make the requisite 
entry in the register* The .pr)rt to which a ship is said 
to belong is generally the nearest one to the residence 
of the chief owner of the vessel. The proprietorship 
of every if there be more than one owner, is sup¬ 
posed to be divided into sixty-four equal parts or 
sharea, 4ihich may be held by few or many share¬ 
holders,. not exceeding tUirty-two; and not only must 
every shareholder’s name be entered on tli^ certificate 
of registry, but if any transfer of shares should take 
place', the registry must be re-effccted. ’No person, 
u ith some few exceptions, who has taken the oath of 
allegiance U) a foreign power can become tho owner 
of a British ship. 

In order that the registry may be a bonJtl fide one, it 
is necessary that the kind and quality of the ship be 
recorded; and in order to effect this, every sh^p is 
thoroughly examined and surveyed before registry by 
certain Customs’ officer-v* and shipwrights, to determine 
the tonnage and the general character of the ship. The 
ship is registered by a particular iTame, which is not 
to be afterwards changed. If the vessel after being 
registered undergoes any material alterations, it must 
be registered anew. If the vessel undergoes repairs 
in a foreign country exceeding the amount of per 
ton burden, it ceases to be a British ship, unless tho 
owners or conunandcir can show that such repairs wore 
absolutely nec&saryat the time for the safe complelioii 
of the voyage. 

It will thus be perceived that a great many condi¬ 
tions must be fulfilled before a vessel can rank as a 
British ship, and share in llie privileges granted to 
British shipping. But besides tnc vessel itself, there 
are other matters to be attended to before a ship can 
engage in commerce as a British ship. For inslanccj, 
every such ship must be navigated during the w hole 
of every voyage, whether with a cargo orj^i ballast, in 
every part of the world, by a master who is a British 
subject, and by a crew of which three-fourths at least 
are British seamen. If the ship is employed in iho 
coasting tiade or in fishing on the iQritish coasts, the 
whole of the crew must be British seamen. If on any 
occasion a registered ship is navigated by more than 
the prescribea number of foreign seamen,’a penally of 
lOi. for eaoh one in excess is incurred. , 

These regulations render necessary a determination 
of the question, not only what constitutes a British 
ship, but who are British seamen A British seaman, 
in the le^l acceptation of the term, must be a natanil- 
born subject of the British sovereign, or must have 
been'naturalized by act Of parliament, or must have 
been made a denizenw^ have become a Britj|h subject 
by the coqqucst or cesmon of some newly-a(!quired *t(*r- 
riiory, or (being a foreigner) must have served on 
hoard an English ship of war, in time of war, for the 
spru'c of tlj||x»e years. Any of these may obtain the pri¬ 
vileges, such as they arc, of British scallop, and arc 
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r ’j^, . . . , , 

:vip«W|^te4>y mBpetini? Wring, paymput 

fud tM^onduct «f tbeir tdRccrs. 

(!afa)i|iittep of Ijie House of f’oinmops, appointed 
'inquire into the <w«s6s 0f the jiwiperot}# 
titles which scepWTod iihimt th%t time, sttSdpijjted, 
tftl^nce registration of sUM wd aci^M., 
r .thit'a ‘ Mercantile Marine Beard,' appointed 'fef Ifttl 
> .‘ ■^troj of merchant-ships ^nei^y, should peitecit 
•^ eysteni of classification of ships, to thj ^ttn^ attaih'’‘T 
' able point of iweurately defining, hy such ^ 
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, the real Rtate and con^itkn 
^ #onId “ Ttoltect information its tte ffeW, cWrtcii^ials 
fjjrbr Ijuilding, surveying, equijji|airjg, Md- 

ing, and furnififtiifig^ wU^ the ^>quiaite of nten, 
prcfmion8, WJ^er, and hor^V^i abip^^ and r^ia- 
’ ,;terod in the United Kinpoih r-^onld form oor^in 
^'fetandardB;^ ^natiScaUdn;!!! Be^manship, navigation, 

' Jjmd nautical astronomy; bo dlttaincd by officeraeato* 
^ miplers before receiving licences of appointmoM 
the mdirchanbaerviceand ahould fohn registry-onScea 
for recording the name, age, capacity^ and cnaraoter 
; of British merehant^eatnens will a view to advance 
the yn aisewerthy and 80t aside the unfitting* These 
roepmmendaiions have not yet been acted on* t Mean-* 
while the underwriters,*^ or insurers of shijA, have 
adopted a system of registration for their own pur- 
poses well worthy of our notice in a future article. 


iihould go .011 lo liamaoul on vmhfieh, a difylapce ol' two liiaidred 
aud eigrhty versts: Imi the road was iepii*fieiilcd as good, and Wf* 
were tqld we fthoidd^tiiul jnwcli snow, it being inofitly over a dead 

S t. Accordingly the carriHge was fditified with veiy strong 
which were fixed all round it, soas to force a paa- 
tho^egH the snow in the case ^ need ; and thus we started 
for Bd^taoul. Bad as otur journey had been lor siiine time jaisf, 
Cviiicot we hail not reached the maxinium, and that every 
roods'would be worse, till the mow liad settled down 
itito Mlidity, which, in prts where there is hH]f couitnunioation, 
reqidrcs sme tiuw* Wo bad generally ten or twelve burses the 
wboU of tilts journey, and did not with all average above five 
ya^t|g;ili0ur» Qur irstata^was mountainous; but aficr that 
tilBH^jgppes begai^ i^^n, wit& ^rivhig snow anda.wiu(h^lmoot 
stmomtiuif to wtoU/icalled m this country a or whirl* 

wind^<which is 6m,i fated to travellers if accoiupaiticd with snow 
iuauy quantity* wving trisd the efiects of fire, water, and air, 
under tnah* mast fearful forms, we arc iucliiu'd to give the pre 
emmence^iu poini of horror to the latter. A 67</’a« which ovei- 
thhes you in.a forest^ less formidable, because you cuuinot well 
get hut of the right track^ and the only danger is being buried 
alive in the snow. But in gu open steppe country, when it is 
very vidient, the snow whicli is mlling becomes whirled round, 
and mixed with tliat which the wind raises from (he {'round; so 
that in broad daylight the driver cannot t>ee an inch before him, 
and does not know whether he is going to the right or to tlie Jell. 
Many fata| accidents occur in this way; airriages being ndled 
down precmcoM, or men and horsestroKeu to death in llip did'ied 
snowi which naturally collects round the only uiijeci wldcli 
interrupts its course for miles and inile.s. - Cothrlis jReioih:- 
Horn of ^flierm* 


thefutam of Mok$\^0\xx Correspondent, whose coiumuuica- 
titni on the utility of moles in dewtroying the wire-worm and 
. . other grabs wbieh feed on the plants of the young corn will be 
, found in No. 618, has furnkhed the following additional hifor* 

' matiou on this subject I had,** he says, a small field of 
rye^grasa and clover, one end of which, eiwly in the spring, wiu 
like a honeycomb from workings of moles* A farmer would 
, have destroyed the workers; 1, on the contniry, protected them, 

- 'atul not one was destroyed: but 1 took care to level the mouhl 
which they threw upalKiost every day; and now to the jiractical 
result. 1 lately cut my crop, whicli was a very good one gene<* 

. rally; but at the end, where the moles worked, the crop was 
better (hau in any other pai't; and now not a mole can lui dis¬ 
covered in the field. They did the work designed to them by a 
wioc Providence—ate up all the grubs which would have de- 
‘ struyed my young plants, and then took their departure to some 
, neighbour's Tudd, where doubtless they will be tsap}ied* Another 
remark as regards birds; for example, as to those small birds 
which are seen upon fruit-trees, such os the titmouse: the vulgar 
ophiion is that (liey destroy tlie buds, and thus injure or ruin the 
' crop. Now I never sufibr one of that kind of birds to be killed, 
but rejoice to see them, aud protect them; and 1 would rather 
see a supmbitndaisra of sparrows than none at all, even by way 
of profit; and the consequence is, that 1 have very frequently 
had a crop of fruit when my neighbours have had none. Again, 
as you iiasi cattogeogordotii^ you very frequently see the leaves 
eaten off the cabbie ‘Uid gotweberry aud currant bushes growing 
near the dockrsliiy caterpilUMrs; whilst cabbaj^es in tlie fields and 
s fjuit-trees at a distance fmm houses are fioutishitig and left tin- 
^ pouched*. Here again thf smvie cause is in operation; the snmll 
Ihirds, whp'.h would have desbtiyed the insects, ore driven from 
the doors, but peyfolp) t^t^ir nalurid operations at a distance 
from them.*' 


i/Ct7<;^.r-lf ibo history uf cities and of tfieir in- 
fiueucc on theiAespective teiTitories be deducted from thi* history 
ofLnnittUity, the uArative remaining w ould be, as we subjH'ct, 
of no very attjracliv'e doscriptlou. In such case, the kbid of pic¬ 
ture which huniiui society must everywhere biive pre^enred 
would be such os we see in the couditiun, from the rarliei,t lime, 
of the wandering hordes of Mongolians and Tartars, sjiread over 
the vast fiats of Ceritr^ A^ia« in thu^e regiou.si scuiceJy any¬ 
thing has lieen made *' by man. But this inobt happy circum¬ 
stance, as it seems to lie accoinited—tills total absence of any¬ 
thing reminding you of human skill and industry—1ms never 
been found to realize oiir poetic ideas of pastoral lieiiuty <uid in¬ 
nocence* It h^ calhid forth enough of the squalid aiul of tlu* 
ferocious, but JitUe of the refined, the powerful, So ihe geiicious. 
If anything be ceifain, it would seem to be ccvtiun tliai man is 
constituted to realize his destiny from bis association with uian, 
^,raore ihan from any contact with places. The great ai'ency in 
calling forth his capabilities, whetlier for good or for evil, that 
of las fellows* The picturesque, a(H*,oidingly, may he w ith the 
country, but the intellectual, speaking generally, mult be with 
the town, Agrieiiltmv may possess its science, and the fanner, 
ua well as the landowner, may not be devoid of intclligmicc; but 
in such connexions, the science and intelligence, inconimoinvitli 
the mmi'whmeiiit of the soil, must he derived, in the main, from 
the studies prosecuted in cities, and from the wealth realized in 
the traffic of cities. 3f pasturage is followed by tillage, and if 
tillage is made to partake of ilie nature of a study aud a science, 
these signs of improvement ur^peculiar to huids in which cities 
make tlieir apl^caranpe, and they become progressive only as 
cities liecoDie (qjulenl and ijowerfuf.—/)r, yuvffhaa'H A^e of 
Ci7«s. 


A**iumual Tt uvAUmo itt i$i6tfWet*-^We made our first JourtiOy 
en fra^eaq here; and bad enoTigh it was in tliat way—ou wheels 
;it would, have been imnbsiible* Ibe rood was veiry mountain¬ 
ous, idtd lay Ihrmigh wrests for ei^ or ten vetota fogother, 
whetpc the show was drifted to tlioimlght of mony feet ; dirough 
^ w'hich we had to force mfr way, it not being yet lolficiently bard ' 
to resist tile horses' fret. Ifi the roiii^ descsents we constantly 
rolled over and over; gnd three linrsescto a light IrawHiu had the 
greatest difiicuUy in ^getting up the ^ujg steep hills of snow, 

. where tbei^was no solid liH^ig fqf^bem. What we should 
have done with oifr carriagf on aoch riauis we know imt; and we 
had Biiil a long journey us Wfore we should ^imeto any 
;town where we could Wve it Hll out return iViini w Kust, 

' ami to, take It on fiie whole way was ,oi|t of {ho iquw»tiqn. Tlie 
nyyl drty ^ of war was held; when it wa<i decided ae 


Fowl Trc€ 9 ,—During the raogresi of the works lur rechum- 
iiig the extensive waste called White Moss, between M iddleton 
(uid FailswOFtb, a Ulige number of trees, of enormous magnitude, 
have been aiscovered at a depth of about six feet; some of the' 
oaks have been nearly (welw- feet in girth and forty fed in 
IcugUl* Several trees of the oak, fir, and yew tribe have Uvvii 
found to he Ihowmgidy sound, even to the outermost pari. 
Many of the pak^tmes have proved mor# tough and flcxililc than 
this tree is under ordinary cncumstawces. A large quantify of 
the tigibier has most upqu^tioijiably been on fire*. It sc'cms that 
dur'mfi some rpnaoLe age the fossil-trees at^ White Mi»3s lave been 
bor^, fur there at0 examples of the main AeA of i1h?so timbm 
having Iwen consumed. Singular as it may appear, tlu* trees 
fooiid in this moss have invariably been mtt with lying in a 
dirtclion either bouth-east or dutf eoM. 
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fOli‘iu(lalas.-<«Froin ‘ Lfts Hindoos* of Solv^ii.] 

THE (‘ASTES AND TRIBES OF INDIA. Sudraari o15pcI of rontc>mpt and oven ol ablioi- 

rence to Iho other clai^ses of nis countrymen. Ihe 
Thk imlitiition of castes in Imlia is one of the most bushie.ss of the Sadra is servile labour, and their de- 
(Mirions (Siapters in the social history of mankind. The gradation inhuman. Not only is the most abject and 
distinction of ranks and the separation of professions grovelling submission irn}K)seil upon ftjein as a reli- 
appear to have been established before the remotest gious duty, but they are driven from their just and 
era which Hindoo tradition reaches. According to equal share in all tlio advanta^s of the sdcial institu- 
llieir sacred books the Brahmen proceeded from the tion.” He then cites passages from the Sacred books 
inoulb of the Creator, which i% the seat of wisfloni; udiich show that the Sudra was created for the purpose 
the Cshatriya from his arm; the Vaiaya from his of serving Brahmens; that he was not pepnitted to 
thigh; and the Sudra from his foot. Tliese castes accumulate personal property; and that a Brahmen 
comiiriso the four orders of a^riinitive state of society, must never read the Veda (ihe sacred scfiplures of the 
The Brahmen were priests, the Cshatriyas soldiers, Hindoos) in the presence of Sudras. luthenewedi- 
the Vaisyas husbandmen, and the Sudras servants and tion of Mill, by Horace Hayman Wlson, Esq., the 
labourers. The Hindoo religion teaches its followers Professor of Sanscrit at Oxford, thereis the following 
that it would be inipious lo confound these different important note on this passage. Professor Wilson 
orders. This distinction of caste is tlie framework of saj^:—“ The law does not justify the term ‘ abhor- 
Hindoo society* and all its ineonveniendfcs arid nalpable rence.’ Mill has collected the extreme le.xts, 
injustice have been submitted to for ages from a sense and has passed aver all the favoiwAble or qualifying 
of religioasduty. The punishment for crime varies in passages. The condition of a Soidra in the Hindu 
severity with the caste to which the offender belongs, system w^as infinitely preferable to that of the helot, 
and while the law is merciless towards the Sudra, its the slave, or the serfs of the Gredk, the Roman, and 
force is mitigated when persons of the three higher the feudal systems. 11^ was independent; his services 
castes are brought within its reach. In other matters were optional: they w'cre not agricultural, but duines- 
the abuse of natural rights is equally outrageous. For tki and personal, and c]|^imed adequate compmsatiou, 
the interest of money on loan the Brkbmen on^ pays He had thejiowcr of adfnmulating wealth, orinjunc- 
two per cent., while three per cent, is .exacted from •tions against his so doing would have been superfluous, 
the Cshatriya, four per cent, from, the Vaisya, and five He had the opporhinity of rising to rank, for the 
per cent, from the Sudra. Mill says“ As much as Puranas reqord dynasties of Sudra kings, and even 
the Brahqjgp is an object of veneration, so much is Manu notices tUeir existence. He migh^ study and 
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tapdl rdigioftt knAvkdgf', K»d be tnl^ht perform rvli- 
jmifli. «cto. No deubl the Su** wa^ considereA in 
'‘IhipniitiiitfSisti the property of tbe Brahmen, but ho bad 
privileiceB, and freedom, much beyond any 
^ <ibo eemu ofamaB of anUquUy. ’ Mr. Mill 
ill, in a note elsewhere, nbaertilba that “ so iuootio 
i witb tho laws of human welfare are the inatitu* ^ 
j^iin described in the aUcllent, Hindu bootai, that they 
iu^ver <oifJd have bcmi olserved with any accuracy; 
and when urn oonaidca' t3te,|K>Wer£ult»iwe8 whivh have 
operated so long to or rather to force the Kiu* 
dooe from thmr inconvenient institutions and customs, 
lAe only source of'wonder is, that the state of society 
ufaiph they npasexhiMt should hold so ^reat a rescni' 
Wance to that whieh^ depicted in tneir hooks.” In 
pertain pjlfee of necesidty the three higher castes were 
perodttod io nave recourse for subsistence to the cm- 
ploymdiMs of toe class or clastos below them; but t^e 
iMra, being the lowMt, was confined to the species of 
iihuir smdgned to him. and in seasons of pnolic din> 
troM the emitpetition of toe 'Vaisya, or third class, 
might eomO to aggravate his previous lyisery. But, 
as mfesBor Wilson pennts out, he h|d a resort which 
the other castes were denied,—emigration; and subse* 

a ' ticntly the insUtufion of mixed or iinpitre castes 
irew ipen their avocations to him. Of these lower 
castes W^ustberc give a brief notion. 

The ori^n of mixed or impure castes is to be as- 
<!^ibcid to toe foroe of cu’eamstances which laws could 
tlOt {ffevent Children were bom whose parents be- 
fonjj^ to different castes, and they in consequence 
belonged to no caste, and could not lall into any of the 
established employments. Tho infrinucmcnl of the 
eaered lews to which they owed thBr birth icnderod 
tboin inforior to the degraded Sudra. Charity 4 >t 
phutder could alone furnish them with tlie means of 
subsistence. When the number of these outcasts 
heemno so grcaO as to tender them dangerous to 
bociety, the Brahmen, by supci natural meaub, as the 
sacred books allege, created a sovereign endowed with 
the power of arresting the evils ot this diburdeu-d 
state. Ho dassiiied tneso outcasts, and assigned to 
each its particular occupation. Instead of )iluiidei ei s, 
they bcc'uine artisans, piactised handicrafts, worked in 
metals, the subdivision of classes bemg equal to tho 
number of additional occupations which the exigeneios 
of society at the time demanded. This process, when¬ 
ever it took place, rnaiks the commencement of a new' 
social era. The division of the older soeicty into jour 
ojasscs, comprehending priests, soldiers, hiihbandmcn, 
and Bcrvania, was too simple for a more advanced 
period. Thirty-six branches of the impure class aie 
nientionnd in the sacred liooks, but the number, as 
well as the avocation of each, is variously stated by 
different tfhiters. The lowest caste of all is tho off¬ 
spring of a Sudra with a woman of the sacred easte. 
This tribe arc called Chandalas. (Jarrying out the 
Viorpses of the dead, the execution of criminals, and 
other degradinj^Und uncleanly employments, are pin r 
formed by fins caste. They arc prohibited from Ihing 
in towns, their very presence being wogarded as a 
pollution ; and on meeting a penon of a higher caste 
they are compelled,to turn aside lost liff should con¬ 
sider himself contaminated by their approach; and 
yet, wliile this and otoer castes sre submitting to tliese 
indignities and degradations, they are alive to the 
“ pride" rather than to the " shame” of caste. Professor 
Wilson says The lowest mtive » no outcast; l.o 
has an ackaowlcdged place in society; he is fiic 
mernbe* of a class; ana he iiPinvariably more reten¬ 
tive of tbd dihtiactioQ than those above hiui.'’ 


THE WALIIALLA. " 

Tiix 19th of Orpibcr, 1842, was a memorable day for 
Bavaria and its king, for it was that on which was in¬ 
augurated a most noble structure, reared lor a most 
noole purpose—to servo as a Pautheon conscciated to 
genius ano intellect—to the heroes, the philosophers, 
and the poota of Universal Germany. Had Eud- 
wig Bavaria aocoinplmbcd noUung else, that single 
edifice would have amply sufficed lur his fame, and 
would have jfiaced his name by the %ide of those of 
Pericles and Hadrian, of Leo and the Medici. But 
whpn we also call to mind the numerous splendid 
structures with which fa^hss graced Munich,*^>nder- 
ing it a sanctuary qf art, and raising it from compara- 
tivetobsenrity to a very high rank among the capitals 
of Europe, and that within the short space of tWfeiity 
years, we have cause to feel astonished; nor is our 
astonishnfent* al{oge(ber unmixed with inurtifioatiun 
when we look at home, and perceive that although 
several handsome buildings have been erected of late 
years, hardly any of them are of first-rate iiupoi laiiee; 
while some which ought to have been treated as sueli, 
aud which offcied opportunities by far too \aluable 
to be trifled with, nave turned out moie or less 
unsatisfactory. No doubt the new houses of jiai lu- 
mcTit will make amends for preceding Itiiluies and 
mishaps in our national edifices, and amply console ioi 
them, if consolqtion it sliall he to know tliat had tiicy 
been conducted with the same judgiiu'ut, ability, and 
zeal, many of our ]>ubUc buildiug^ would hai e been 
very greatly superior to what they now arc. However, 
instead of mdulging in ungiacious comments i dative 
to architcctiirid doings at home, let us proi/.T*! to 
notice what has been done abroad, namely,"ilie l^^al- 
halla. 

The site of the structure has already been shown iu 
our 274th Number, where the view of it conveys 
more of an impression of its geucial effect m coiii- 
binatiuu with the surrounding sconeiy than of the 
building, the latter being purpowly thiowii quite into 
the distance, so tb.it no more than its goutral mass is 
disccinible, lor llie exterior, haring no claim to oi igi- 
nality, did not lall for any nimiiti%c‘.s of di'tail. 
The structure stiuids on the north bank of the Danuhe, 
so that its principal front, with the flights ol sicp', 
and terraces leading up to it, laces the sondi. It is 
not, howcvci, the more building or teinjilc taken 
by Itself, but the entire coiribinalion produced by the 
vast coTiBti uctions or) which it is raised that is so ex¬ 
ceedingly striking aud impiessivc, and is attended w itli 
pi'culiar grandeur; tuidhadlhe same building stood 
upon a flat level, and risen inimodiatcly lioiu tin* 
ground, tlic effect uouU have been altogethei difleront 
from and inierior to what it now is, when il sits 
“ throned ” aloft. Hardly do we know tiny other edifiec, 
ancient or modern, that* has so magnificent an cm- 
pldCi'Dient. Standing at the bottom of the first flight 
of steps, a person can see only the niasrivc ('yclopcan 
vralls of the lower terrace; nor does he obtain a i icw 
of the portico until he has reached the stejis leading 
immediately up to it; but wDeu he does conic iu sisht 
of it, it •shows itself to all the grcatei advantage, 
burstiilk upon the eye in towering grandeui, alter 
being lost to it during all the previous approach. 

Of the tValhaUa itself, the exterior, as we have said, 
has no pretensions whatever, nor docs it afiect auy, 
to originality of dosi^^n; it being in its arehiteelute 
no more than a repetition ot the Parthenon But il, 
beautiful as if is, the exterior shows no indention 
on the part of the architect (Banm von Klen’/eh widely 
different is the case with regard to the inteiioi, whicii 

* For an aeconut of lamtt Of tho buildingi^ twMimieA, <Peimy 
Cycloioklla,’ ' 
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h T)ot ovif most splendid iti d^coratipn^ but p0rfec% 
novel, and yet quite unique as ,rej?a 3 rds the fom of 
thereof, whiefi corresponds with that of tiie ^external 
one, so that itsiendaare of pediment, shape, and there 
nro intome4iate^edimeuts over the horizontal b(bam8 
resting on the massive' piers which .qi^ide this plan 
into three compartments, each of which has a slcyli^ 
of plate-gla» Thus* while the teinple^Ufcs cjraracter 
of the exterior jia perfectly kept up, and quite free from 
windows (except one at the north end, .Wresponding 
with the door at the other), the interior k lighted much 
more effectively than would 4 jiave been the case tad 
the sidt^wafR been pierced with such apertures.* Not 
the least rCcommcnaation of all attending the internal 
form of roof here introduced, is that, while it is alto¬ 
gether original,, it is also perfectly consistent and cha¬ 
racteristic, since it bo completely accords*wUh the out¬ 
ward shape that the spectator is forciWy reminded thaf 
the exterior has a pediment at each end. There is no 
lnHsl^ing—no incongruity—no contradiction of cha- 
ra(!ter. You do not find a vaulted Roman ball within 
the shell of a Grecian Doric temple. On the other 
liiuid, no space is lost for the roof, as would have been 
had there been a flat coffered ceiling; consequently 
guMl(‘r loftin<i?s Is obtained. In addition to these 
adyantagfv?, this roof promises the utmost durahilityi 
lM*ing constructed entirely of cast-iron, but has never- 
ihclc.ss been icndcred of most magnificent character 
u'iihiri the coiling or inner surface, being covered with 
plates oi‘ gilt bronze. All the other dq^orations are of 
cornspondiiig richness: the pavement il composed 
entirely of marble, laid in a pattern whose colours are 
black,"tt+pitc, yellow, and red. The same material of 
different sorts and Imes is employed for the walls, 
antjB, and columns; nor is the gilding spared, or 
polychromic embellishment omitied. Corresponding 
uith the richness of the materials employed is that of 
the design, and all the details. To attempt any descrip¬ 
tion of the latter he idle, and in regard to the 

former it must suffice to state that the interior consists 
of a beautiful Ionic order in columns, and in anl® at 
the angles of tlic piers between the compartments; 
:iijd above that is another or Caryatic order, of colossal 
ienulc figures representing Vdkyrw^ or Genii of 
IValhalla, 

111 110 one respect has cost been spared. The solidity 
of the construction is quite extraordinary, for not only 
is the whole entirely of marble, both within and with¬ 
out, but the tvalls are between eight and nine feet in 
thickness : it* may therefore almost literally be said to 
be imjierishable, calculated to endure for centuries of 
centuries, and to be a monument that wrill outlive all 
bnt ilic fame of the illustrious worthies whose busts 
arc deposited within its sanctuary,—all but the fame of 
Ludwig of Bavaria, who neec^ no other monument to 
l>reserve his name. 

A few matter-of-fact particulars piay be subjoined, 
to state the printjipal dimensions, as given in Bavarian 
measure, which is sometliing less than our own, the 
Bavarian foot being to the English one as 0-9517 to 
1*000, Extreme IcngUi of the plan, inq/udiqg lower 
flight of steps, three hundred and seventy* feet.. 
Greatest breadth, or that of first terrace, two hundred 
and eighty-six feet. Height of first terrace, sixty- 
seven feet; height from the ground to level of portico, 
one hundred and thirty-eight feet; height to the apex 

How few and comparativdy small apertures are required for 
ii>httng; an apartmetit, when they are made in the ceiling, instead 
of llie sides, is strikingly manifested in the large room of the 
GenomI Commercinl Hall, Thrc'adneedle Street, which' is now 
beautifully lighted, although there voidd have been little more 
fhaii darktiei^ vriible, hail the ajKJrtures which arc now skylights 
, been made side-windows. 
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of pedimetit, one huhdfrt t|fld nltoty^ve feet. ' 

measttted at base of doltifiiuSt ninety-eig|it by two htu^ 
dred and Seven^five feet: bsterioir, erne hundiNod 
fifty by fifty-seven feet; oMotql length, 
farther compartment at the end,* behiMF lbe 

screen of columhs, one hundred 9iM 
Bendedh tim tempk'ate ftlassivf^ mbstrudlSir^ of 
vaulted cliamVet|, entered from A door on tbe first 
terrace/ and formbig an ascondiii^ froth' that 
level. ^ ■ 


Psite.—A Rns^n officer, BI. Kot^o, lisSi in ^ 

' Aunuaire dcs Mines de Rnsste,* a'db^h of of 

some extracts frdm which may hitorest pnr readSii at tliepii^ 
sent moment For a century past,^lhikla'bos tnaktatned'a 
cmivent and s<^hool at Pekin* where ^ interpretm rseaiva tfaebr 
e^catioii in Chinese oiici Mantchou* Every t$ii yim theioaiem- 
bm of these two estabtiabmenia are ohai^sdi and fresh moftki 
and pupils are seat from St Petersburg^. 'Puriog their etogr at 
Peking the }la||ian8 are free to see all tbkfi^aQd visit all fmm 
without awakSnng the restless jealousy of Utfr^^govemment 
Pekin, according fm if. Eovenko, is situated in a pahi bounded 
to the norlh-west by a series of mountains which, the Cliitiese 
divide into northern and western, acoordiiig to tlkir t^itiou with 
reference to the city. The northern mountains a day’s 
journey from Pekin; that being no great distance, for the 
Chinese never travel more than five and twenty of oar niiles in 
a day. This road tn summer is very picturcsqaei and the 
country highly cultivated. The yellow millet is the Chinese 
peasant's plant, pat' erceUcncf, Its grain is the l>asis of his nutri¬ 
ment s itie stalk is food for his cattle, in the. place of hay, which 
they have never thou^dit of cutting. I'be straw of another species 
of millet, which attams a height of fifteen feet, is used to make 
the fences of gardens, and serves also for friel. Near these 
riofilierii mountains nre some springs, having a temfierature ^of 
forty-live degrees. The water is conducted by pipes into baths 
cut in the calcareous rock, and lined with sheets of lead. Early 
in the spring crowds assemble at this spot itf search df health or 
for the mere jjleasureB of the promenade. The Impertalmmily 
lias a palace here, and there are several temples in the neigli- 
bonrhood. Ju tlieso temples it is that the weary traveller may 
seek repose; but the hospitality of the priests of Kb6-san and of 
Da-o is by no means gratuitous. M. Koveuko asserts that a few 
hours' rest will cost about eighteen roubles (between 1B«. and 
17 j.), and upwards of twenty-tive roubles are ofreii paid for a 
chty's. A multitude of fruit-trees grow in the valleys of these 
mountains, as well as willows, firs, juniper-trees, and cypresst^s, 
hut these do not fr>rni forests of any considerable extent. The 
western mountains are remarkable for the coal which they 
enclose. So abundant is it, that a s^iace of half a league cannot 
be traversed without meeting wit|i rich strata. Yet, either 
because of this very abundance, or from the inveterate habit 
which the Chinese have of leaving all .things unperfected, the 
art of mining is yet in its infancy amongst them. Machinery to 
lighten labour is there unknown. They have not even an idea 
of the pumps indispensable to draw ofi' the water, ft local cir¬ 
cumstances allow, they cut drainage-gallerifs; if not, they 
abandon the working when the immdatioii has gained too tar 
upon them. Their system of ventilaliou consists in nji^kiug 
openings at certain distances, over which tliey p]gce wheels turned 
by men. But these wheels, though iocessautly iti motion, intro¬ 
duce very little air into the mines. The mattock, pick-axe, and 
hammer are the uffuing instruments. A furrow is traced with 
the pick-oxe^ the mattock is inserted and driven in witi. the 
hammer; and fti this manner lumjw of cogl are detaclicil, 
weighing from sixty to eighty pounds. Ckial is at a moderate 

S rice in the capital. It is burnt hi brottud vases, Or its heat is 
istributed aloug the wall by means of pipes.. These precautions 
against cold are very necessary at Pekin, and not the mere con¬ 
sequences of that strange bitBil which^ makes the Chinese heat 
all their drinks, even their wine. It freezes arid snows often, 
and on the Slst of Dccemliei^ lt520, M. Timkowski foqrid the 
tliflrmometer tj^cro down to twelve degrees below zero.—; 
^S^hmwunu 




PROGRESSES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

VKOH HATFIELD PREVIOUS TO HER CORONATION. 

Among inanj alterations wbich increased facility 
of intercoimiiounMiatiott has produced, is one that may 
not perhaps «t ftrsi occur to us—this <i8 the losseiiin^ 
of processioxMl pomp and magniiicence. When the 
removal of a noblemati’s or a gentleman’s family 
fi-om ooe of hia reddonces jU> another involved the 
transpoi^ also of much of his household stufl^ and 
when neither roads npr vehicles admitted of rapid 
movem<mt,*such removals wera unfrequent, tiu* train 
naturally assumed the processional form, the rarity 
gave it die c^aracteg of a show, and the occasion, the 
farewell^ the welcoming of the local chiet pave it 
that of a raliday. l^al arose from necessity became 
eunsecipt^ by custom, and ultiiuatoly elevated by art 
ditto a gorgeous though sometimes rude display of pomp. 
The hiuk and dignity of the individual were considered 
to he invoiy^ln ttie number and magnificence of bia 
attendant retinue, and his popularity or political in¬ 
fluence was iodiicated by the receptiofi he m^ with in. 
the places through which he passed. On the enibasay 
(if Bceket to France in 1158, he was attended by two 
hundred knights, besides barons and nobles, a host of 
domedtics, piglrt covered waggons, each guarded by 
armed men and \ fierce' d(^, containing his kitchen 
and bedchamber furniture, tMtof hitebapekbis plate, 
his wardrobe, in which he had twenty-four changes of 
apparfd, hm navka, hound^ hwitsmeu, &c., with 
twelve suUiPter horses, each ridden by a monkey t and 
tw'O hundred and fifty boys, who preceded the train op 
town, tingmg national songs. In. a later 
magnificcHco of Wnlsey was opt less re- 
though the style was somewhA altered. At 
^H^sent time, when the queen and epurt travel by 


railroad at the rate of forty miles ^ hour, or in post¬ 
chariots at fifteen—when |udgcB go their circuits by 
similar conveyances, nothing of the old custom re¬ 
mains to US, except the heavy pomp of funereal pro- 
eessions, and the scarcely less heavy and unpoctical 
exhibition offered to tho citizens of London on Loi d 
Mayor’s day, or, occasionally, the less pompous but 
more impressive ceremony of the opcuing of parlia¬ 
ment by the sovereign in person. 

During a period when it was a work of grm labour, 
requiring much time, and occasioning enormous ex¬ 
pense for subjects, particularly those from Iho lomoter 
districts, to visit the court and look upon their sove¬ 
reign, it became a pr^tice with aU such moiiiireht! as 
thought they deserved or wished to acquire popularity, 
to make Progresses through the difi«rent parts of 
their territories. As tiie necessities for the lung and 
cumbrous trains became less imperative, efforts were 
made to give these exhibitions more of an ornamental 
and intellectual character, though frequeiilly of a 
formal and pedantic descriptitm, qn the part alike of 
visitors and visited. It was during tne reigns of 
Queen !^izal)pth and King James 1. that these enter¬ 
tainments reached their highest elevation; and ftoin 
that of the last we may date their exttnetiun: so vain 
are the efforts of art to pr^ong the exwtmice of any 
state of manners not in unison with the more m;Uerial 
conveniettcea and improvements .of (he time. As a 
record, however, of a state of manners which can never 
return, and aftiwdii^ also oecsuuas ot dxbibiting speci¬ 
mens of tim eurrent litm-atute, we purpose giving a 
ibw papers upon the nmgresses of Queen Elizabeth, 
abundant materials §ot wm*^ are ftmnd iu tite tfirce 
bulky (Quartos under that^ti^e, published by t.he late 
John Nichols, Em., thou^ we shall nut confine our 
selves to this single authority. 
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The piincees Elizabeth, a»i» generally known, pa^e<i 
the? last part of the reign of Queen Mary in a aort of 
half cmmneuieiit in the then royal of HatfJeSdt 

now the seat of the Marquis of Salisbury, io;w|ipge 
good taHte the public are indebted for the pre^rvation 
of the building in all its substantial features as it then 
existed* It was bei*e that, on the ISth' of November, 
1558 (Queen Mary having died early in the tuofning 
of the 17th), several lords of the Privy CounGil waited 
on her to aiuiounce her accession to uie^ihrone* She 
reiiminod here till the 23rd, when she began h,^r first 
Progress, which we iqay say qinly teiiniiiated with her 
Coronalibn. ' 

i (At her dejiarture she was attended hy more Ui|n a 
thousand persons. At Uij^gate she was met by the 
bishops, and at the foot of Highgate Hill by the lord 
mayor and corporation of London, by whom she was 
ac( inn)»a»iod to Uic Charter-House, then the residences 
of Loici North. On the 28th she proceeded to the 
AH' the streets she was to pass, even to the 
Tow<*r, were new gravelled; and so she rid through 
Harbican and Cripplegate, and along London Wall 
tn)t;> Bishbpsgate, and thence up to Leadenhall, and 
ihi'ough OraS8t;burcb Street and Vanchurch Street, 
liiniiug down Mark Lane into Tower Street, and so to 
ili(' Tower/’ How pleasantly these “old familiar” 
names fall upon the ear, sipeaking of so little change, 
lhat llicy are yet the perfect direction of the road from 
the rbarler-House to the Tower! “Before her rode 
oiany genlknicn, knights, and nobles: them came 

tlio tiuinpetera blowing; then all the heraWs in array; 
my lord mayor, holding the quoen^s sceptre, riding 
with g^i^'er; my lord of Pembroke bare the queen’s 
sword- Then came her grace on horseback, apparelled 
HI purple velvet, with a scajf about her neck, tlie ser- 
jf*ants-ol-arnm being about her person. Next after 
licr io<je Sir Robert Dudley (afterwards Earl of Leices- 
im ), master of hor horse; and so the guard with hal¬ 
berds. There was^great shooting of guns; the like 
was never heard before. In certain places stood cliil- 
drcii, who made speeches to her as she passed, and in 
oLlicr places whs singing and playing with legals.” 
At the 'fewer she remained till Dec. 5, on which day 
she went by water to Somerset Place, “ trumpets sound¬ 
ing, much melody accompanying, and universal ex¬ 
pressions of joy among the ]>eople/’ 1'he ceremonies 
attendant^ on the funei'al of Mary occujned a few days, 
and on the 23rd Elizabeth left Somerset House for lier 
palace at Westminster, where slie kept her Christmas. 
On I'hursday, Jan. 12,1558-9, she leu Westminster, to 
go by water to the Tower, “ the lord mayor and alder¬ 
men in their barge, and all the citizens, with their 
bjuges decked and trimmed wfth targets and banners 
of iheir mysteries, accordingly attending on her grace- 
*i ‘he bai( 'ht»ior*s barge of the lord mayor’s company, to 
wit, tlie Mercers’, bad their barge with a foist trimmed 
w itli three tops, and artillery aboard, gallantly appointed 
UMvait upon them, shooting off lustily as they wont, 
w ith great and pleasant melody of instruments, which 
]daycd in most sweet and heavenly manner. Her 
grace shot the bridge about two of the clock in the 
afternoon, at the still of the ebb, the ford iliaf or and 
the rest following her baige, attending the same till 
her Majesty took land at the Privy Stairs of the Tower 
Wharf.” 

On the 14th comitieneed the grand display of her 
progress by land from the Tower to Westminster, pre¬ 
vious to her coroniition* A detailed description of 
‘ passage* exists in a curious,tract, entitled ‘ The 
Passage of our most dread Sovereign Lady Queen 
Elizabeth through the City of London to Westminster 
the day before Imr Coronation,’ anno 15^9# published 
oh ibe 23rd of the same month. In this it is stated 
that about two o’clock df the afternoon she “ marched 


a ^ 

from the Tower to'p«M thixiug;h the atf of London to. 
werdeWesUnitis^r', jcimito ^ui$hed Ahd inuitt honour- 
ably accwnpaniedi'aa'well'wHh gentlieiBeiak baroDa,and 
ether the tibbility of the realm, aa also y^ith a notable 
train bf gobdiv ^ hcaatiftil'Miieai tidily appointed ; 
and entering me d(y> was of ibe f^fde recolved 
velloua entirely, as appearedeby toe'iipettably, praxes, 
wishes, wdeommss, cries, tender and all othor 
t%n8,wtaidi argot awooderfut lore of most 

obedient subjects towards their aoverqtefv^nd on the 
other side her grace, by holding Jjteinds and 

merry countenance to enteh si» stood fht' most 

tender and gentle language to near to 

her grace, did declare liesml^'m^]^ .to«a]|tfu^y to 
receive her people’s 6*®^^ wiU-'tiw’tbef:■lovingly 
oflbred it unto her. To aU'11iAtwi#ied'^ grace well 
she gave hearty ihan1cSi.aBd:jhf God to 

sate bSr grace, she said t^gaih;1|^, Igvd .^^'atl, and 
idle thanked them with all b^facMUt;.'ad Mbit Otfl either 
side there was nothing -hot gladdeh|^;jltot)i»ig but 
prayer, hotting but comfort. Tw Qtteeithi majesty 
rejoiced marvellously to see tbatiodge^itti^ Showed 
towards her giVft wliich all good' {^ccfa'oave ever 
desired; *1 mean, 'so earnest love of SObjastSi so evi¬ 
dently dedai^ even to hear grace‘'BJOwn |wtSQn. being 
carried in the midst of them. The people, sigain were 
wonderfully ravislied with the loving amwetO and 
gestures of their princess, like to.which fheyiiad before 
tried at her first coming to the Tower from'Hattield. 
This her grace's loving behaviour preconceived in thu 
people's heads, upon these consineraiions, was then 
thoroughly confirmed, and indeed ImpilatHed a wonder¬ 
ful hope in them touching her worthy government in 
the rest of her reign. For in all her passage she did 
not only show her most gracious love toward Ibe 
pt’ople m goneuil, but also privately, if the baser pf:r- 
iiiniages had offered her grace any floyrers or sucli like 
as a signification of their good will, or moved to ht'i 
any suit, she most gently, to the common rejoicing of 
all lookers on and private c;uinrort of the party, staid 
her chariot and heard their requests. 

1 H ♦ 

Near unto Fauchurch was ereeted a scaffold richly 
furnished, whereon stood a noise of inetrninenis,* aiui 
a child in costly apparel, which was appointed to wel¬ 
come the Queerfs majesty in the whole city’s behalf. 
Against which place, when her grace came, of her owti 
will she comiuaiuled tho chariot tp be stopped, and 
that the noise might be appeased until the cnild had 
uttered his weh^oiTiing oratnon., which he sppke in Eng¬ 
lish metre, as heie followeth 

“ Oh f peerless soveteigii Queen, behold what this thy town 
Hath thee presented with, at thy drat entrance here; 

Behold witli how lich hope she leadetii thee to th^ enn^ ii, 
Behold with what two gifts die oomforteth thy cln ei! 

The first is blessings* tongues, which many a welcoujt* .say, 
Which pray tliou mayat do well, which prune thee lo the sky; 
'Which wibh to thee long life, wliich bless diis happy day. 
Which to thy kingdom heaps all that in tongues con lie. 

Tlie second is tfUe hearts, which love thee from their roots, 
Whose suit is ’triutnph now, and ruleth all the game: 

Whose faitljfhliieaa have won, and all tuitmth thriven out; 
Which skip for joy when as tliey hear thy happy name. 

Welcoms therefore, O Queen, as much as heart can thinh, 
Welcome again, O Queen, as mifch as tongue can tell; 
Welcome to joyous tongues, aud hearts that will not shtiiik ; 
God thee preserve, wepayp and wish thee ever well. 

“ At which words of |Jie last Una tha whole people 
gave a great shout, wrsliing with one assenr, as the 
*efaild had said. And tha Quean’s majesty Ibanked most 
heartily both the city for this her geutle receiving at 
the first, aujjl also tha people for confirming the same. 

♦ A noise is a banfV- a noUe of miwir, a l andlof^nusie; 
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Here the 

the ^SRe;1$t|i ifi jierpctoftl BjUfillve- 

Dcss^'liei^ &cr, in 

child's WQrffiTt'ooeh^'d^r her ^nion 6t. ^e 

ten$;]^e!i or hd^rtl. ^w sUa« 

^evidenilif i^claro tbat’ t&e ^drSs toof^ no ji^,{>li|jqe 
tjif lier min^, thej irwe nwtet bf^rtUy jpc^uiiced 

% bI fiwn.BU ^ '.henrts oCher.moB^heBr^ 

As .srdl ee -bdngfpq^e^ cdpln of all addresses 
irseri»’..M’dic]^ li|;coAy.Oinonl nkcea»,in Xiiilln as Well 
as ' In Gxiwedittrcn Street, opposite the 

“ sign of a' *' gdrgeoas and, nimptuous ^rk ” 

ereotea’'Mro88 fin 'strdet, elevated in three s&gcs 
abore fhje ^ce 'arohes,, whldi gave a passage to the 
proctmldn'and/its sjeotators. In Ute lowest staged 
upon one ‘Surdhe sat rlcMy de^ssed representatives of 
Henry vXl. and Elizabeth, the one enclosed itf a ihd 
rotie.'t^ ptbor in,a wMte rose, and both royally 
erdiraed', with their hands joined. From the two roses 
sprang tWO' Inuncl^ uniting into ono. toward the 
second stage, andlii thls was placed a figure of Henry 
VIII., crownOd, and seated by the siSe^of Queen Anne 
Boleyn. fVom their seat ascended'one branch to the 
hijriiest Bti^e, in which was a figure of Elizabeth her- 
8«f.^'All*«ie figures were represented by children, 

. and'hi front was a standing for one, whose task it was 
to dwlare in verse the “ whole meaning of the said 
jmgeant,'’ .the blesmgs of unity and the cessation of 
civil wars, to her majesty, with wliich she declared her¬ 
self well'pleased. 

“ Ere the Queen’s majesty came within hearing of 
this pageant, she sent certain fpersons], as also at idl 
the other pageants, to rei^hirc the people to be silent, 
for her Majesty was disposed to hear all that should he 
said unto her.” A curious specimen of the order¬ 
liness of the populace, if the desire was complied 
with. On advancing through Conibill, the Conduit 
“ was curiously trimmed against that time with rich 
banners adorned, and a noise of loud instruments 
on the top tiliereOf.” The second pageant, at the 
“ nether end of Cornhill,” had for its title " The 
Seat of Worthy Governance;” children here again 
representing the characters of the Queen with four 
allegorical attendants, “ Pure Religion, Love of Sub- 
j^ts. Wisdom, and Justice; which did tread their 
contrary vices under their feet; that is, to wit, Pure 
Religion did tread upon Superstition and Ignorance; 
Lbve of SukiectS did tread upon Rebellion and Inso- 
Iffiifce; Wisdom did tread upon Folly and Vain Glory; 
J ustice did tread upon Adulation and Bribery.” Each 
wai distinctive marked, not only by flieir names set 
in idain and perfect writing on tneir breasts,” but by 
their apparel; and one child was appointed to deliver 
the versified rather than poetical explanation. The 
Queen on all these occasions stayed her .chariot, most 
attentively listened to the addresses, and thank^ the 
city in* aiteroprii^e terms for their pains. 

’’TlieGreai Conduit in Cheap was also ornamented; 
and i^inst Soperfs Lane was another pageant of eight 
ebiidren representing tiie Eight Beatitudes; who also 
delivcmd an address; but me most masked one was 
‘thiti ai the Little Cbhddit' in Cheap, where the accept- 
naHe by the Queen of the Bihle, and the promise often¬ 
times to r^d it, n\U8t have been highly satisfactory to 
tiili spectatfinlin the then stated M rengtohs. feeling in' 
tltircity- ' ' * 

'^S(^ after tim ber grace passed tiie Cross riie had 
. espied pageioft mt^ted as the Little Conduit in 
Clieap, and incontinent feduiredlo khoie whiitR might 
signify. And it ws* told hw grace Qiat itgere was' 
piac-ed Time, ‘^*im!^l^ ■^Oth*fflie, ,-‘and''Tm^ Jiath 
. brought me hither.’ SO forth the %Hholc hiattcr 

'' was linenpdjtpher grace, ai h^cafter riiall be declared 


in the dcscriptitm of the. pi^nt. Bnt in ^ opening, 
when her grao0*l|adBtsteod that the Bible in English 
shf^ he deUvgr^ unto her by Trutjh, which was 
-theiuhi xepresmi^ by; a ^ild, itiie thanked the City 
that',..glft, a^ saM^'that she would oftentimes read 
.oyer tlmtbd^jcommahding Sir John Farrat, onp of 
tiie. kni^ts which hdd up her canopy, to go before 
and to receive the hook. Rut learaing that it should 
be delivered pnto her' grace . down by a silken lace, 
she caused bam to stay, and so passed forward till she 
game against the aldermen in the high end of Chca]* 
tbisre me, little Conduit where the companies of the 
City ended which. heg& at FaneburpR! anti stood 
alo^ tiie streets one by anotlier, enclosed with rails 
ban^d'^with cloth, anti themselves, well apparelled 
wHh many rich ftirs, and their livery-hoods upon their 
shoulders, in. comely and seemly jnanner, having be¬ 
fore them sundry persons well apparelled in silks and 
chains of gold, as whifilers and goarders of the said 
companies, besides a number of rich hangings, as well 
of tapestry, arras, cloths of gold, silver, velvet, damask, 
satin, and other silks plentifully hanged all the way as 
the Queen’s highness ]>assed from the Tower through 
the City, Put at the windows and the penthouses of 
every house did hang a number of rich and costly ban¬ 
ners and streamers till her grace came to the upper 
end of Cheap, And there, by appointment, llic Right 
Worshipful Master RanuMi Cuolmely, Recorder of 
the City, presented to the Queen’s majesty a purse of 
crimson satin, richly wrought with gold, wherpin the 
City gave uutolhc Queen’s majesty a thousand marks 
in gold, as Master Recorder did declare briefly unto 
the Queen’s majesty. . . . The Quecn’s-iBiaiesty, 

with both her hands, took the purse, and answertni him 
again marvellous pithily. ^ ^ ^ 

“ And in the same pageant was advanced two hills, or 
roountaini^ of convenient height. The one of them, 
being on the north side of the same pageant, was made 
crag^d, barren, and stony; in the'which was erected 
one tree artificially made, all withered and dead, witli 
branches accordingly. And under the same tree, at 
the foot thereof, sate one in homely and rude apparel, 
crookedly, and in a nioutning manner, having over 
his head, in a table, written in Latin and English, his 
name, which was ‘ Ruinosa Respublica’—‘ A decayed 
Commonweal.’ And upon the same withered tree 
were fixed certain tables. Wherein were written proper 
sentences expressing the causes of the decay of * Com¬ 
monweal.’ The other hill, on the south side, was made 
fair, fresh, green, and beautiful,—^Ihc ground thereof 
full of flowers and beauty ; and on the same was 
erected also one tree v4ry fresh and fair, and under the 
which stood upright one fresh personage, well ap- 

K arelled and appointed, whose name also was writhm 
oth in English and Latin, which was ‘Respublica 
bene instituta’—‘ A flourishing Commonweal.’ And 
upon the same trees also wefb fixed rxxtain tables, 
containing sentences which expressed the causes of a 
flouritbing commonweal. In the middle, between tlu! 
said bills, was made artificially one hollow plaee or 
cave, wjtft do<ft and lock enclosed; out of wliich, a 
little before the Queen’s highnew coming thither, is¬ 
sued one persom^e whose name was Time, apparelled 
Hke an old man, with a scythe in his hand, having 
wtn^ artificially mado, leading a personage df lesser 
stature than himself, whidi was finely and well a]>- 
parelled, sR dad in. white sBk; and direetiy ov6r her 
head was set her name and in lAiba and English, 
‘T^pioris .filia’r-'!The daughter sd Time.’ Which 
two so appohited.arent fiiwwatd .towahl^he south sidii 
of the ' And > 0 ) 1 : himaat wee written her 

proper name, which was ‘. Voiltas’r-^ Truth,’ wuo held 
a book in her band, upon we wmchwas written ‘ Ver- 
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hum Vrritatis —the ^ Word of Truth/ And out of the 
south side of the pa^eai^ vas ei^'i(t ftariding for a 
( hikh urhich should interpret th^Bdd Jpa^eant/’ which 
was accordingly done in English ailA'Iatin. 

llie Quoen^ on receivifig tlie Srhised it;, and 
laid it to her breast; i At St tfcte sftbbhiJm weSf- 
roii^d her with a Latin'oration in -prbite and^^me 
Latin verses, to which she listened attentively, and 
ft’iaeiously received the written ^fopiies. At Ludgate 
1 he gate was decorated and a’^ ? instrumentg^" 

placed. At the eondult in Tleet Stredt ^als erected 
the fifth and last pageant, in which a seemly and 
meet personage^' represented Deborah the juige 
and resRlre^f Israel, with six pther personages, two 
denoting the nobility, two the clergy, and two the oom- 
Tuonalty; while a child again addressed her in verses 
allusive to the pageant. At St. Dunstan’s the chil¬ 
dren of the hospital*” were drawn up,*and one ad¬ 
dressed her in a Latin oration. “From thence lieif| 
grace carnc to Temple Bar, which was dressed finely 
udt^i the two images of Gotmagot the Albion and 
Corineus the Briton, two giants big in stature, fur¬ 
nished accordingly; which held in their hands, even 
above the gate, a tablet, wherein was wTitten, in Latin 
verses, ti^te effect of all the jiageants, which the City 
before had erected/' In a smaller tablet was the same 
hi Eni;lish as follows 

“ lipiiold here in one view thou mayst sec* all that plain, 

O Piinress, lo this thy pt'ople tiK? only stay : 

Wlmt eacli wlivre thou bust seen in this wide again 
one arch whatsoever the rest containa[l dutli say. 

Tlu- first arch as true heir unto tJiy father dear, 

Did set thee ia the tliroue where thy grandfather*sat; 

The secOflid did confirm tliy seat as Princess here, 

Mitnes now bearing sway, and Vices beat down flat; 

The tliird, if that thou would'st go on as thou began, 

Declared thee to be blessed <»u every side; 

The fourth did open Truth, and also taught thee when 
The Commonweal stood well, and when it did tiience slide; 

The tifth as Dehorali^lee]are<J thee to lie sent 
From Heaven, a lung coiniort to us thy subjects all; 
Therefore go on, O Queen, on whom our hop^» is bent, 

A\ul take witll thee this vrisU vd' thy town as thiall. 

Live lung, and as long rei^, adorning thy countrie 
M’ith Virtues, and maintain thy jwopIe'B hope of thee; 

Fur thus, thus Heaven is won; thus must you pierce the sky : 
This is by Virtue wrougnt, all other must needs die.” 

And so uSth a farewell address from a child on the 
south side “her grace departed forth through Temple 
Bar towards Westminster” with shouting and crying 
of th(^ peojde,and the firing of tlie lower ordnance. 


INSUllA-NCE OF SHIPPING.—“LLOYD^S LIST.'* 

Many u newspaper reader has probably marvelled as 
to the nature atjtd meaning of “ Lloyd’s ^Coffee-house.” 
He may have seen, that in all lists or catalogues of 
shipping, entering or leaving foreign ports and har¬ 
bours, ^f*loyd*s agents or correspondents appear to 
furnish the information ; and not unfrequently a letter 
appears from the Admiralty, giving information respect- 
ing lighthouses, beacons, aCnd other matters pAtsiining 
to marine affairs addressed to the Secretary at»Lloyd's. 

Who is this Lloyd ? it may be askedt and what kind 
<>i a Coffee-house does he keep? And what has his 
(Jotfce-housc to do with shipping affairs? And why 
dij(?s Lloyd employ so many agents tod correspondents, 
and what advjantage does he reap by so doing ? The 
:ipparcn4; incongruity of the matter mSy be oieared 
up at once by saying* that there is a Society or Omn- 
rnmee of mercantile men* meeting'^ occasionally for a 
defined object, who originally held ihek a&eetm^ in a 
: • • Chriit Cl^uvtb. 


a Cirffee^-hayse, at'^'or 
‘^Lloyd’f Coffee^jioiisp” 


Bubst^tf^n-rooin 

ne^ tto Rojral E: < - . - 

hence hecaine f^enei-all; nopifa m connectioD with the 
olnects (Sf .ttastUuminittite i aia4 ki accoi^i^ce with the 


.^ple wold 
itself, and 


hreviij? of tjono^etctaJ 1* ^ 

“ Lloyd’s ” came *t0 imply tt , . ,. 
the gimenil j^ect for.which''i('^,forinod;.an(jl Ac 
uahie has adhered to. it i^er ^'^h o^hor 
Lloyd nor the CoffeC>hoQee has'baf ai|>ything to-.do in 
the matter for soifie years- , ,, . « 

The Hubacribers to Lloyd’s are piinci^l^'a kuraber ■ 
of persons known by Aea|>pellatibn of,tjuwejwliera,” 
who insure shipping dn toe samo.prweiploM ft Fire- 
oiHce insures bmldings. But a te(nftrkab].e 
turn, teat these undcrwiiteis ^ect insurancM |ir- 
dividually, instead of comhiniog their funds. info a 
jbint-«tock for the purpose. l*he rooms whitA they 
et)jgag{| (once at Ae Co&ee-hoQse over the Royal Ex¬ 
change, from whence the system is named, and now, 
during the rebuilding of the Exchange, at the South 
Sea-bOnse) serve as a kind of baxsar or general office, 
convenient Ibr transacting business between the in¬ 
surers and the ^^red. 

To urulprstand .the origin of this system, wo must 
look back to the last century. The present “ Lloyd’s 
(joinmittce” arose out of tne amal^mation of two 
societies, one of which had existed from 1760 to 1834; 
and the other from 1798 to 1834; Ae former a society 
of nnderwritei's, and the latter a society of Aipowners. 
The shipowners’ society took cognizance of all matters 
relating to the general intoresls of shipowners; while 
the underwriters’ society was established for the pur¬ 
pose of preparing and publisbmg annually a Register 
of British merchant sbippi^a A which the age, bur- 
deg, limit, quality, and condition of vessels were so 
accurately entered, as in a great measure to guide Uu* 
merchant, the shipowner, and the underwriter in tlicir 
proceedings. About eight or nine years ago, circum¬ 
stances occurred which led to a change in the system, 
by bringing merchants, shipowners, and undei writers 
all into om/sociely, for the general benefit of all. 
'I’lms arose the present “ Lloyd’s” association, of which 
we will first describe Ac general constitution, aud then 
the mode of workmg. 

Lloyd’s Register Society is composed of subscribers, 
of whom twenty-four are chosen to form a managing 
committee, viz. eight merchants, eight shipowners, and 
eight underwriters. Two of each class go ont of office 
annually, and are replaced by others; and tlie election 
is so managed as to give shipowners and underwriters 
equal power in the Society. This Committee, as iu 
analogous cases, has power to appoint Ae various ser¬ 
vants of the Society, aud to manage Ae general affairs. 

The object of the society is based on the principle of 
assigning to merchant-ships, wheresoever onilt, or 
belonging to any one who may choose to co^opera.te 
wiA the society, a character that shall indicate as 
nearly as possible their real and mtrinsic quality. * The 
advantages are threefold. ■ First, a^ierchant who 
freights a vessel wiA goods to' a foreign coujft^ can 
form some opinidh of Ae soundness of Ae vessel, if it oc¬ 
cupies a place in Lloyd’s Register; secondly, a person 
who is about te buVasbip.or a share in a ship, has 
someAing besides bis own penetration to depend upon, 
when the Aip is cla^d in Ae Raster; and Airdly, 
an underwriter who insures a Aip bdfore it sete out on 
a voyage, can form a judgment as to Ae premium 
which he must charge, from Ae place which Ae ship 
occupies on the Regist^. The preparation of this 
Register Aus becomes a matter of paratoimnt Inipor- , 
taltce, and engages Ae clpaeBt attention of the Com¬ 
mittee. At one titna me dftssifleation was effected on 
a very imperfect. pritaciple. Instead of classing Ae, 
ships according to, Ae actual state and condiyon asce» 



■16 , ’fHBtfjlTN.Y fjANUAnvH, 

tained %A^in;f^*«urv«^,tb<»<^i'acter of^ohijpi.WAB [ . |Sunic of &e in.«jrcb«tt9 fttid sbiponnmtnanaigo tb<*ir 
»tainpea,MMny‘by hor age^d tKe^j^lice wi^we oWn insurance trattmctionsi ,thal is, deal imraediatcly 

biult>to the-^nner in.iilltkliJilN v^thennder^kliitmi^Mtttiiei^ arcuthcrs^hoemnloy 
wa«conBlrtAlM l^9r^ur4i^^ fike iQS\uan<%-t)Tdceni,’paying atmAlljfcr-centigc for their 

: sustaincd^tAi^s repairs sWe.mi!^ Imm Utoe ta •services. The mm ]MUd iof insuring a given vessel at 
have rechived.' Xhia bad ajamenlibte umnenee on agivras' inttie depends on i large nutnoer of circutn 


the. inode «ri!'nnlw^«l^g sht])^ng; igi.Bse iihe 
vrevds of a 

“AB BCishiidtiMliii^ hewai^rip^ty.oosstracited, were 


citttiiledlh.lie ^ 
nuinher of yogrii^.'Vi 

svhiehthsahr(Na^^)| 

tbe,ivoalceshlf«»i|g«i 
the {>res 0 ri^ 4 ?{mr 
kawovw* tjjyie:' 



in ihe j^itf <}ll^ (or. a given 
iiroin six 't!n^itwotve» .after 
pla^ ion a 

' claah .Vf&in 
Novr, 


ftTOin' 

^tioti |i;«lieip(^B0cni4in9 to the 
actnal merits dt the .shi]). £urvdycv|aro apiunnted oy 
the comihiiilsevat tite iirhtcipal horts in the king¬ 
dom, tdAdt^iiae in ^ hpwtdiarttpuloua nianiiez evjgyy _,_____ 

ship which is td,M jda^tdon ftie lU^^isten It is wve hive sn^eid’each pf-'irh^ Speculates on liis own 


stiu:i^ BD^ch as age of the vessoli ita ei/e and con- 
the eharaeter of U8 oaptaUi ot master for skill 
9tifiA BteddineaSi tibe notjbre of Ike corgo, tke Icngtli of 
<bG vojfoge on ^vifiiic!li the veSuiel is destined, and the 
average amofint of danger on tjkai route. Nothing 
bnt the greatest ejcperietice cm dctai’minc tlio proha- 
hittty of loag under tb^ etmbined cireuinsiancos; 
but the effect of competiuotiis tb. eaaiao points 

to thoroughly inveatiMted# / ^ 

Marine ihimrance id emeta^ ,on three diflerent sys 
tenisi; by individuate; by clubs, and by companirs. 
The individuei inaurctsare the underwriters of whom 


tional with f tge will Or will nOt 

have his ojiiterod in this tlbgister; but if lie does» 
the surveyor i^iliAmuios iti and charge a os^rtain fee for 
the regjiiitl'stiwv ; Tbe aurveyerr Ut |ni particular jport 
transmits pe|4adi^Uy to London an account or all 
ships lost, urotei^ UPv or otherwise destroyed, belong* 
ing to hte distnet; and also of all vessels building, 
the slate*"of their prt^rm, the changes which may 
have occurred in the ownership^ and indeed every fa(!t 
calculated to elucidate the actual state of the shipping at 
any givea|ierioc!. All the surveyors have been cither 

f iractical nautical men or practical shipwrights, who 
lave given up all other occupations to attend to the 
interests, of Loyd’s Society* 

It was stated in i83^hat out of twelve thousand 
Britidbi merchant-vessels above fifty tons burtljen, 
seven thousand were entered in,Lloyd’s Register. All 
these entries were made in a book which is reprinted 
dnc(j a year. 3lie fees for exainining and classify¬ 
ing a ship vary Irom half a guinea to three guineas. 
When a surveyor has exatnioed a new ship, he trans¬ 
mits to London full particulars of thc'exumlnation, 
and mentions the class iu which he thihks the ship 
pOght to be placed in the Register. The CommiUee, 
if tliey think the reasons are good, assent to that recoin- 
merj^tiott; but if th<^ir inference from facts be diiferent 
froiifhm they determine the class in which to place the 
ship* If a shipowner is so fortunate as to have his ship 
classed A. 1, bo seldom fails to append that chtti'atler 
to. the name of the ship in all bis advertisements, as an 
honourable teshmouy to^tho character of the vessel. 

Ships, ave sejidom or never insured unless they are 
i;egist4ired in Lloyd s listy for the underwriters and 
Instance WKrietiei^ have then no* adequate means of 
Ij^nowing the character of the vessel. Nor can a ship- 
iell a vessel so readily if it be not registered in 
t)ie Itet Merchants, shipowners^ and uiider- 
wdfewatt fqpl confidence in ibis register, and hence its 

^ ^1"herel?^^tnmUtee whose obicct is to superintend 
thepicopiV^dldh of Am register above alluded to; and 
also another fitur the management of ttie underwriters* 
proceedii^s'generally. Tnus, agents arc appointed in 
all the i^inqipiu porte.’of the wond, whdSmnsmitrcgu- 
I larhf accounts of departures from and arrivals at 
, ih^r ppri»» sa welt as of losses and oilier casualties; 

in fienergl, i4l sueu information as may be sup* 
§moS of Importance in the judgments.of the. 

nndei^vp^jter& . is an subscrlntion^room at 
., “ 1-iomV’j^ J'fWoh all these iiife^is of intormation are 
on ter<^ in queh to. tho j^rusal ofihe subscribers. 

1 1 is firdm %e.regish|r,4 foe uuderwiritet 

fm ma an opinion pf ^ which 

he may insure; aho&pfo^ of Occurrences 

, at sea he learns the fate m tbeiie aStferaFvesa^s. 


account, the cliita are sfsWciations of shipowner^*, 
who a(^ee to divide among themselves the losses sin- 
tained in respect of any one of their sliibs. They <niter 
their ships according to the cstitnalcd value, satis¬ 
factorily to all the members Of the club; and in the 
event of any loss, the amount is collected individually 
from all the members, each paying a nrescrioed quota. 

With respect to companioH, none suen were pcrmiltecl 
by law to effect marine insurances milil 18124, except 
two chartered companies ; hut since that period two 
others have been added. Mr. M'Cullooh stated, in the 
second edition^of his Dictionary, that abodt one-fifih 
of the marble insurance transactions is iti the hands of 
the London companies, and four*fiflhs iu the hands of 
underwriters and of country insurers. 

In the policy of a marine insurance the general 
nature of the proposed voyage is set forth ; and the in- 
Buranoe itself becomes void if the ship is lost oi* 
damaged under certain circumstances. Thus, acts ofonr 
own government, breaches of the revenue laws, breaches 
of the law of nations, deviations ofjroute, protraction oi' 
the voyage,—all arc, under certain restrictions, deemed 
to exonerate the underwriter or company from bearing 
the losses of a shipowner. The objectsiu view is essen¬ 
tially to secure^ tlie shijiowner from loss arising out of 
the “ perils of the sea.” 


The Jndfi* —Jnmaii is sometimes in the vriiilsr and spring 
a dangetotis passage, as well on account of the depth uf the snow, 
08 iu bring subject to avidanches, and to the }>oculiftr tom'mente, 
as Ihc mountaineers f►xpre 8 sivcly term the. snowy winds or windy 
snows, called the arein, a Word Which signifies in the patois of 
die country a Randy snow, the particles thereof tielng dry and 
brittle. These jtfiW/fsare®formed by owe layer of snow fulling 
upon another, already froseii and lianb atitl a strong wind forcing 
its way Itetween the two, slicing oS', if 1 may he allowed so 
homely an expression^ the latest fallen and uj[ipf!)most, and driv¬ 
ing it down foe inclined and icy plain on which it has sought its 
shoii re^iose, with a fury that sweeps befiire it trtes, chalets, lierds, 
human lieings, all in one bewildering, blinding lnirric atie,.con¬ 
demning the Uiifhrtuuate passenget to^certaiii death. In 17 d 7 
one of these areins swei>taway, ^tweeu the JatdAn and the vil¬ 
lage of in Fribourg,' on whlcli we wore now lotiking 

down an all tlm sotenity of a summer's dsg|r, o numlier of large 
firk and several houses,,which it 0017^4 to the of the ])ro- 
oipices washed by the Hongrlu in the OruyeiVB, rniwing the 
cabaret of Alli^res litei&lly in two^ and carry^iiiP away the uppei 
slory, to theamosem^t of iheinma^esj wnoOrere fobs ejected 
Ikom foe attics fo tbe mpurid<*fio(W wlfooiita^^^^ notice ti> 
quit. 'When any acoMsht fofal to life oeouvspn the Jamau, it 
is forbidden to retiiSsvh foe body unfit magittraie, 

excepting thb'^iimfoerbe pi^iit^,hi whkw'^^' hcr sanction is 
dsemed fos.^hwr is not considered 

equid ^ Thw^^fs sn!W|foii|g touching in this 

deihfefoas'' ^ e Domestic Pestdenae 
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THE PENMY MAGAZIJCE. 



[Queciistowu.'«-Fr(fti a i^ra\vin» by Mrs. t»iaicoe, tak&c duriiiji; the Rfvolutioaaiy War.] 


T^E NIAGARA DISTRICT, WESTERN rushes between its lofty wooded banks, which 

CANADA._No. I suddenly widen at Queenstown, causing the waters 

k) spread and relax their speed, while making their 
Qr^EKNSTOWN is situated on the Niagara River, or way with three or four bends to the lake. We saw 
more properly Siniit, about seven miles aboVe the the white church of Niagara, rising above the woods 
Falls, and six from the shores of Lake Ontario. There is some miles* off: and beyond, the ^st lake, its waters 
a good and pleasant road parallel to the river from Fort grey on tlio horizon. There was life in this mag- 
Erie un the lake the same name, through Queens uifK‘erU scene. I’Jie ferry-boat was buifeted by the 
town, to Newark on Lake Ontario. The length of ibc waves; groups were in waiting on eitlicr side the 
Niagara Strait is thirty-five miles: by ibis outlet tlie ferry; and teams were in the fields.” The portress 
waters of Lake Erie flow into Ontario, passing in was an active little Irishw-oman, delighted to meet 
their course over the tremendous cataract. A sue- any (me from the old countryand yel some short 
cession of severe actions between the Americans and tiiiie before sofrie travellers (English) had throv,n down 
the British look place in 1812, 1813, and 1814, on a teh'seope belonging to her from the top of the monu- 
tlie banks of the Niagara; and one of th(^ most dcs- meut, and wlien she asked for payment received only 
poratc occurred within two miles of the Falls. The abuse ! 

circumstances attending this contest were peculiarly About half-way between the Falls and Queenstown 
calculated to show the hateful effects of w'ar, as they there is a remarkable whirlpool, of which little notice 
aroused all those bad jjassions which seem tenfold is taken in the note-books of travellers,^ whose atten 
more bitter in a border-warfare, when the ties of neigh- tion is too much occupied by the grandeur of the Falls, 
bourbood and kindred are disuRgarded, and their obli- The wdiirlpool is most probably caused by extensive 
gntioii^ violated. The militia on both sides being cavernous hollows in the rocky bed of Uie river in 
called out, neighbours were fighting against each other whic'h the waters are partially engulfed. Millions of 
~ii husband against the father of his wife, and against tons of w ater are precipitated over the Falls every hour, 
her brothers. Every town on the frontier was de- and yet here the Niagara is pent up within a narrow' 
fttroyed, either by one or other of the belligerent par- channel not exceeding one ImndrQi} yards in width, 
ties. In Octobei:, 1812, the American and British Mr. Buckingham mentions, in his recent work on th(^ 
torcdsencounteredeacbotlieratQueenstown, which was United States of America, that “ so completely is the 
the scene of a sanguinary contest. The spot where current carried round in the circular whirlings that 
the English general. Sir Isaac Brock, fall or^ this occa- w'ater assuipes in any vortex having a large outlet at 
Sion 13 marked by a monument erected to his iEhemory. its base, that trees, beams, and branched ot wood an' 
It is one hundred afid twenty-six feet high, and stands carried round and round for hours in succession in if'i 
^vo hundred and seventy feet above the level of the centre, sometimes descending outsight, and rc‘-aj>- 
Niagara stream^ which runs just below it, so that it pearing again near the same place broken into frag- 
**ornmands a noble View, thus described by Miss Mar- merits. It is compared by those who have seen both 
tmeau, in her ‘ Retiosp^ of Western TravelTo to the celebrated Maelstrom of Norway, but is on a 
the left a prodigiotis sweep of forest terminates in Smaller scale.” In Colton’s ‘ Tour of me Lakes’ there 
blue Canaduati ndls* On tm right is the American is a harrowing account of a boat having by acc ident 
shore. There stands the village of Lewiston (oppo- come .within range of the whirlpool, and an unbu- 
site Queenstown), with its winding descent to the tunate person being hurried round the vortex many 
terry. At our fell lay Queenstown, its sordidness times before the.final catastrophe, while his friends on 
being lost in distance, and ite long street presenting shore could rendfer him no assistance. Imtkc * Penny 
the appearance of an English village. The green Magazine,'^ Ncf. 147, an account wfll be found of a 
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tAk, penny 

aimikr acci^«At whrch endcil more fbrtuimtcly. The 
Slvait hr 60 liairoiv at tbifi ‘point, thiil« ^Onc has iM'on 
thrown Mjroas from the America to the Canadian aide, 
and «|tosp«saMMfi4)ridge has been pr^eOted aaa ftieatta 
of eoroinmueation between them. The rocky'difP on 
either side ii atont two hundred and fifty feet haeh,' 
and the width less than that over which the bdd^ at 
Menai and GUflon are Snsdltoded. As it would dver¬ 
bal!" the whirtpodl, it is thought the cost would 
be reimbursed by the payments of ^i%ons'visiting the 
spot.'' Tlierc is a railway from Lewiston to Buffialo. 

Imihediatcdy after ^sing the elevated niatcau of 
Queenatown fleighta, the land shelves abruptly towards 
the ^orcB of Lalfe Oit^rio, distant fi^e or six miles, 
in manner which at once arrests the attention of tne 
geologist The table-land, three hundred feet high, is 
brolten by a precipice parallel to the lake. There is 
little doubt tliat lihis was oucb the boundary itj 
southern djbre. Colonel Whittlesey, a scientific geo¬ 
logist and surveyor, who was officially, ajipoinlod to 
examine this region, gives the following grounds for 
this supiKwition, which also account for tte existence 
of the Fails. The table-land, it is tcv»be observed, o» 
both sides of the Niagara Strait naraeiy, atfiueons- 
town and I/iwistoh, is level with’ Lake Kfie. The line 
"where it is ^btxiptly broken is traceable for more than 
a hundred miles parallel'.with Ijake Ontario, cast Of flic 
Niagara, and Colonel Whitlloscy thinks still farther, 
to thinhead of the St. Lawrence, at the 'I’honsaml Isles, 
or ev'cn to the Heights of Abraham at Quebec, and the 
Falls of Montinoreney. " At tliis latter spot, and so 
on up the ’fhousand Isles above, some mighty rupture 
of the rocky beds beneath seems to have occurred by 
some convulsion of nature, and tlms furnished a jiass- 
age or drain for the Upper Lakes into the Allantie. 
Tlie time when this convulsion ociiirred must have 
been simultaneous with the production of the Falls of 
Niagara, which ufltil then were a part of the shores 
of the two lakes, which here silently commingled their 
waters, until the sudden rupture and draining below 
threw the roomentmu of the mighty flood from the 
«om table-land, and lake-bed, at Queenstown, doirn 
the high precipice or naked sliorc, and thus excavated 
for itself the deep channel of Niagara river from 
this point to the diminished basin of Ontaiio. From 
Queenstown, tlie Falla, in course, of time, by gradually, 
aa they now hourly do, breaking off the shelving cal 
iwarenua rock, wwked tbeir way naturally up to their 
present position, seven miles above, and will ultimately 
penetrate into Lake Erie; when another draining 
will take plahe, of Erie, Huron, and Michigan, both 
which lattef arc also doubtless diminished basins, up 
to the Sanlt St, Mary, or Low Falls, which divides 
these Ijowsy: Lukes from the groat inland sea of l^ake 
Superior. When that event occurs, another Niagara 
will 1 in the same way bo formed at this ]Tas' 8 age into 
Lake Superior. • And so the mighty work will ]iroceed, 
until odr'lakes, which nomfeof them have great rivers 
of their own to tmpply the^preaent constant draining 
of the St. Lawrence, and by evaporation, will shrink to 
minor pools, leaving, ultimately, their ftch beds bare, 
to become the seats of civilization and of ^ vast popu¬ 
lation.” Sudi are the spteCtilations which a view of the 
neighbourhood of Queenstown suggests to the geologist 
and philblojdier. 

At tim emboudiure of the Niagara into Lake On- 
taido its tirt'adth is about a ‘quarter of a mile. Tiie 
entrance is defended by two iiorts, one on the Canadian 
and the<jolhertfhb, Ameriom side. When Mrs. 
.Tamesonwasih^anafta, ju'st betore ^le last troubles, 
tlie Jli^h'fbraire in t^ Canadian'odteisted of 
thuiKpivatos a^ a cb^iyil, wHh rtnity Utafecks and 
du^Vd.gUPs/ ' She hdsloqlc the.f(|rt fqy a dilapi- 
^®pFbre,ff«!^, This lady* gives a vesy charming pic- 
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tare of the beauties of Ontario: “•'I’Uis beautiful Lake 
Ontario!*’ idle exclaims,—“toy lako-*ifor Tbegin to 
be'Wrlove with it, and look on it as mine! jt. changed 
its hues''eveiyr moment; the shades of jiurplc and green 
tieeting ovrit.;^ now dark, noiy lustrous, pow paler- 
like « dolphlfiwying; or, to use a more exact tlioucli 
less poetkal comparison, dappied^ ahd var^ng like ane 
back of a'mackerel, with eveiy fibw and then a streak 
of silver light dividing the' shades of green: magnifi¬ 
cent, tumultuous cloud's came willing sound the ho¬ 
rizon ; and the? little graceful schooners, falling into 
every beautiful attitude, and catcMng every variety of 
iighr and shade, came curtseying into h^: and 
flights of wild geese, and great black loons were skim 
niing-/ diving, sporting over the bosom of the lake; 
and beautiful little unknown birds, in gorgeous plu¬ 
mage of crimson and black, were fluttering "about the 
garden; all life and light and 'beauty were abroad in 
tfie resuiTeefion iff Nature 1” This was written when 
the long Canadian winter was just over. , 


TIIE FELLING AND TRANSPORT OF THE 
PINE AND FIR. 

Thk pim and theyfr arc among Die most usefylforcst- 
Irees which the world produces. There is scarcely a 
dwelling or a ship to be found in any part of Europe 
or America into the building of whicli one of IhcMi 
varieties of wood docs not enter; and tlie juices or 
veainons products arc jianicularly valuable ij,i the art?, 
of life. Many nalions<, too, procure edible substances 
from yavion# parts of these trees. All the varieties of 
the 'oine and the fir genera belong to one botanical 
order, butwhliont entering ipto a description of .the 
trees themsnh i s, or their relation to botany or agrieul- 
ptre, wo may colleci many instructive details n-spcct- 
ing the geograjiliical distribution of the pine and iir 
forests—tiie mode of felling and bringing to market 
—:lbe economical uses of the timber, branches, bail,, 
&c.—and the modi' of obtaining tlie^csinous produets. 

The forests of Norway and Sweden are aiuniig the 
most celebrated of the pine and fir kind, the Scotch 
pine and the spruce fir being the priitoipal varielii's. 
Dr. E. D. Clarke says, “If (he reader will east Ins 
eyes on the map of Sweden, and imagine the Gulf of 
Rolhnia to be surrounded by one continuous unbroken 
forest, as ancient a.s the w'orld, consisting principally 
of pine-trees, witli a few mingling specimens of ihl* 
birch and juniper, be will have a general and toieralil v 
correct notion of the real appearance of tiie iMiuntry. ' 
A common mode of transporting those trees from the 
forests whero they are cut down, to the banks of streams 
or rivers, is to place tl^i on wbecl-axles, one vehicle 
to each tree, and then to draw them by horses guidc’d 
by Avomen. In every case a path or read is Inkcn 
which will lead by the shortest route to a river—such 
a river, in Sweden, is the Gotha, which enables the 
rafts of timber to be ficiatod down to the iiort of Goi- 
tenburgh. Tliere are in Norway two rivers tlina em¬ 
ployed’: one, the Glomm, whldi tonninStes atOliris- 
tiania; and the other, the Dramraen, w-bich flows into 
the sea twenty sniles westward of Christiania. 

Nearly all the pine and fir timber grown in lUis^ia, 
Prussia, and Poland is floated ddwn the rivers wtiicli 
flow into the Baltic, generally adjacent to the ])orts of 
Memel; Dantzig, Riga, and St Petersburg. The name 
of the pdlrt is 'often given to ifie kind of timber wliich 
is floated down to it: thuslyfe 'hear of ‘ Riga timber’ 
and ‘MethOl tiiphor.’. It'Is said, that the timber 
'shi^d atMemel comes pirihcipalljr febm fnocstati's 
of Prineo RadZivU, fe-; U is inoio 
abundant than that satined ar iny ’other of the Baliie 
ports; but its qui^lty ^i,^forihf to'that of Dantzig; 
while this latter, 'a^in, yiolds’ tUp palm of suiieriority 
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to ihc timbnr from Riga. Thlb Jatter-named .kind k are called ‘ braaW ^re about oae^tciitb of the whole. 

• largely used for the masts of English and-Frenfoh ves- These trees are conveyed by horses, in the manner - 
sels; afid in refereaed to it Mr. McCulloch observes, describ|^ above, only so far as is necessary to brinf; 

*^ Tho uuist-tradn ia very extensive. The burgtiers of them tatl)c margin of y)me of the lakes or streams 
Riga send iKTf-ons, who arc (‘ailed ‘ mast^brokCTs/into which liave water communication with St. Peters- 
the provinces to mark the trees, w^hich are purchased burg, floating being then the nwxleof transit adopted, 
stiftiding. They grow mcistly in the districls which In the parts of Germtfny bordering on the Rhine, 
border ort the l>m6]W)r, and afc sent up that river to a the timber is conveyed by Ihe quickesti route to that 
landing-place,^whence they atfe transported thirty versts river, and then boated down in immense rafts, which 
(al)out twenty-three miles) to the Dwiaa, w here, being have.often been described by tourists. ITie author of 
ioruicd into rafts of from fifty to one hundred picct^s ‘An Autumn near the Rhine’says, A little belowAn- 
each, they descend the stream to Riga. The tree which denmeh the village of Nainedy appears on the left 
prodiwipi dfce longest mastS is the Scotch pine. The bank under a wooded mounlam. • The Rhine here 
pieces, which are from eighteen inches to twen^-five forms a little Bay, where the puets arc accustom<’^ to 
inches in diameter, are called ‘masts;’ and those under unite together the small rafts of timber floated down 
these dimensions • spars/ or, in England, ‘ Norway the tributary rivers into the Rhine, and to construct , 
masts,’ because Norway exports no trees more than enonnous floats, whitli arc navigated to Dordrecht 
eighteen inches in diameter. Gi^at skill is requirad tDort), and there sold. These machines'have the ap- 
in diatinguishing those masts which are sound frenn pearance of floating villages, each composed of tw'elve 
those which arc in the least degree inlornally decayed, or fifteen little woo(i<ni huts, on a large platform of oak 
They arc usually from seventy feet to eighty feet in and deal limber: they are frequently eight or nine 
iengtli.” hundred feet l^ng, and sixty or seventy in breadth.” 

Mr. Hov/ison has given a very interesting account of This laft is cBinpo‘?ed of several layers of trees, placed 
Ihc train of u{)Oralion8 whereby Russian pine and fir one on Another, and tied together, the raft drawing not 
are convoyed to St. Petersburg for shipment. As all less than six or seven feet of water. Several smaUer 
th(‘ huge timber lu'ar the ('.ajutal has long since hetni rafts are attached to the large on(% besides a string of 
cut dtnvn, the supply is obtained from a distance in boats loaded with anchors and cables, and used for the 
the iiit(*rior. A Ruhsian proprietor wishing lo dispose purposes of sounding the river and going on ?ahore. 
of the limber^on his property, having comjileted a bar- 'J'he rowers and workmen sometimes auioimt to sere.ii 
gain with the St. Pctoisburg merchant,'sets his jiea- or eight hundred, superintended by pilots: and oven* 
santry*to work in picking out, cufting down, and the whole is a proprietor or manager, whose habitat ion 
diagging the trees from ilie forests to the lakes and is superior to the others. The “domestic economy” of 
rivers.,..This work generally takes place during the the raft is \cry etimplele. Poultry, pigs, and other 
winter months, in ordeir that everything may he ready iyiimals aie to he found on board, and several buUdiers 
tor floating the limb(*r lo St. Petersburg as soon as are attached to the suite. A well-supplied boiler is at 
the ice on tlie riveis and lakes breaks up. As the work night and day in the kitchen. The dinner-hour 
ground is generally covej ed sovcial feet deep with is announced by a basket stuck a pole, at which 
?now, and the trees judged to be sufficieully large and signal the pilot gives the word of command, and the 
sound for the foicign market lie wid(3ly a})ait, the workmen luii from all fpiarlers to receive tJieir ra- 
worknum and oth^is enij)loyed in picking them out lions. 'J’h(* consumption of iwovisions during the 
arc com})elled to wear snow shoes, lo prevent, them voyage from Andcuuich lo Dovl is enormous,'some- 
froni sinking in the sinnv. When the trees arc found, tunes amounting to forty or fifty thousand pounds of 
they arc cut down with hatchets, and the head ami bread, cighU'cn or twenty thousand pounds of firsh 
hra'nchcs lopped off. Tlu/ trunk is then slrij^ped of its meat, with sail meat, butter, vegetables, and a host of 
hark, and a circular notch is cut round the narrow end e( rrtcras* A very lame capital is necessary to undcr- 
of it, to facilitate the fixing of the rope by whioh the tak(^ the formation ofTue of these rafts, 
hordes arc to drag the trunk along; an<J a hole is made When we proc(fcd southerly towards Switzerland, 
at the oEhcr tmd for a handspike, to steer the lo^j over mo find pine and fir forests elevated mu(‘h abo\’e 
the many obsUcIcs that lie in its u ay. Many of these the level of the rivers, as te give occasion for no small 
trees arc seventy f(?et in length, and of proportionate exercise of ingenuity in devising the means of trau.'s- 
diaincter; and tney are drawn l)y from five to nine pojt. A remarkable instance of the plan, now fn^- 
horscs eaclu yoked in a straight lino one before an- qucntly adopted, was afforded by M. Rupp about thirty 
other, since the intricate narAw paths in the woods years ago, in reference to the moans of transporting 
will not permit of their going in any other way. One the wood from the forests on Mount Pilate fo the Lake 
nkin mounts upon the leading horse, and another upon of Lucerne. The mechanism has been so often dc- 
ihc u'.iddlc one, while others support and guide with scribed, that a slight notice will suffice hen^ In tlu! 
handsjiikes the large and distant end of the tree, to year 1810 the price of BaMc ^iber was so high, that 
raise i( over the elevations of snov;, and make it glide a hope was entertained of minging IBto profitable sah? 
smoothly along, llie conveyance of these large trees, the timber on this Swiss mountain, hitherto untouched 
the long line of horses, and the number of peasants on account of qhc difficulty of conveyance. M. Rupp 
accompanying them through the forcsts^preseut a very conceived the idea of making ah inclined plane winch 
picturesque appearance. In many.cases thS'ta ees are should e.xtehd the whole distance from the top of the 
brought nearly a thousand miles before they are deli- mountain to the Lake of Lucerne, about eight miles, 
vered to the merchant; and they generally remain I’his inclined plane consisted of a trough, tbrmcd of 
under bis cai'O another winter, to be shaped and fitted twenty-^five thousand pine-trees, Six feet, broad, and 
for exportation in ^pch a manner as to take up as little from three to 8i.x fee^ deep. To preserve a regular 
room as possible on shipboard; so that the Russian alo})e, it had to bo conducted over the summiis of 
timber does not reach the foreign consumer till two rocks, along their si^s, through tunnels, ^nd ()vcr 
years after it has been cut down. When the trees are deep gorges, where it was sustained bj scaffolding, 
tlelivcred to lne niei*chant, ttey are carefully examined The trough was kept gojistantly moist, and the tree*.*? 

[o ascertain their soundness, and for this purpose a descended along it into the, lake with exiraordinary 
hatchet is struck several times against them, the emit- rapidity. The larger pitjq-trunks, about a luindnul 
fed sound affording the means of estimating the sound- feet in length, deseemded ilirough the w|jole distance 
ness of the tree. Those which arc defective, and which of eight milps in six minutes; a rapiditv w^ich pvd* 
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<Jui!ed An ntbearwise almost iiiconceivAble to Uie 
view of - a bysUnder. When the trunks arrived at Uie 
loated down the Ilhane to the wa. 
M tlMt V|rar, which oc^ioned the high Baltic 

timbet; hed to. the ijonetractian pf the Slide of JUfmach 
(as the contritwfice was calTed), so did the I'etttl'jp of 
j)eac«' restore tbo timber-trade to its old channel j and 
Ujc Swiss project is understn^ not to have succeeded 
as a conjiuejrcial speculatiohi! 

In nauiy of the Alpine, districts between Austria 
and ItaN the difficult of transporting timber to the 
level of the rivers has led tn the construction of slides 
or trongliE somewhat rimiUr to that of Alpnach. In 
all such cases tiievslides are formed of several fir-trees 
plsfeed side by side, ana smoothed by bding stripped of 
their barh : they are always made in such a direction 
iis to maintain a pretty uniform slope. The slides are 
chiefly made use of in winter, ut which' time they are 
rendenri more slippery by being wetted with n'ate^, 
which freezes immediately. A wood-cut and descrip¬ 
tion of one of these Tyrolean districts have been given 
in No. 532. •> 

In Scotland, one of the principal pj^ie-forests is said 
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to be that of Rotbiemurebus, which spreads over the 
glens and valleya of the Grampian ’Kills. The timber 
from , this forest is generally floated down the river 
Spey, and when, from a long season of drought, or 
any other cause, there is any difficulty in getting it 
down to the river, ti» workmen collect'the trees into 
a suitable dell, and having built \ip a temporary dam; 
they wait the coming of a flood, which in a countr J of 
such varied surface is no rare occurrence. As soon as 
the temporary dam is full of water, tlmy break down 
the boundary, and the liberated waters, bursting from 
tlieir confinement, carry the trees w'tth them impe¬ 
tuously down the Spey. 

Every one who has beafd of Canada anMiyUnitCil 
States must be aware that the pine and fir forests cover 
a vast area of the new continent. Among the remark¬ 
able features of Canada, the ‘ lumbering-parties’ are 
not the least pipturesque. These are clubs or bands ot 
men who form a kind of ‘joint-stock tree-cutting com¬ 
pany,’ and updergo no few hardships in the course of 
their labours. 7ne proceedings of these lumbering- 
parties have been fully described by an eye-witness, in 
our No. 3.52. 
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!■: i'RUijCAN..^t,'Y0S'’;feiKTISH 
.. ■CMUffigilSt;’"I 

Thekk perhaps is not any department of the British 
Museum devoted to. antiquitiea which, to those who 
know m^aparatiycly Bttte pf,ancient excites so 

much interest Is th'e;'.fS^rp^ 

Icamhd will surveyjf^ji^vbw,^^ Mij^i'rible memo¬ 
rials of )nannm'sanmmitoiliaeRM;''wh^so auvient, 
exhibit feelings aoApassions essential to ma»!s nature 
in everyThe oniaments worn three thousand 


years ago gratified the same ihelings then as tlu-j u.' 
now. The insight obtained into the domestic life of 
so remote a period shows only different modes of s.ib- 
serving the same wds amonj^t a people who made the 
greatest advance in early civilization. The Mn^mm 
catalogue affords full explanation of the various objects 
presented to tiie eyes of the visitjot- I® passing fluough 
a room nearly empty, we enlteif another apartment, the 
ol^ects in which are hot yet perfectly arranged, nor 
afg they described in the catalogue. These are the 
Etmscan (intiquities. They do not at once claim the 
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visitor 3 attention so strpngly as the memarials of 
ancipnt Egypt, but still we may read in them passages 
in the history of a people, and learn something of their 
domestic life, public ceremonies, and religions institn- 
lioris. know little besides what these vuses tell ns 

of a people who existed in Italy prior to the Romans, 
and Wjiio gave a deep and lasting iinpression to the 
religion and institutions of Rome. The language of 
the Etruiians ifs forgotten, the site of many of their 
eiiies is a mattei» of dispute; and had it not been for 
rbr great veneration in which they held their dead, and 
the arrangeinenis which they made for their sepulture, 
Avc shoiild \vd^ been unable to/ollow them to the re¬ 
mote tiiiiF' 111 wliich they existed as a floiirishing 
])eop]c, evincing a taste, rennenient, and magnificence 
in ihe arts and in their public ceremonials, which we 
can scarcely believe of a nation w^hose history is other¬ 
wise so obscure. They excelled in various arts, but 
they arc universally known for their worl^ in baked clay. 

Several centuries before the building nf Rome, 
wliich occ'U' iecl about two thousand six hundred years 
ago, the Etrurians were settled in Italy on both sides 
of the Apennines. Etruria Proper is now the p^isent 
Tuscany, u ith Ihc iiduition of that part of the Facial 
Stales wliicli lies on the banks of the Tiber. The 
Etruscan tov/ns formed independent communities, 
governed by an aristocracy, the ‘people,’who were 
proliably a cOiitjUv n’d race, being in a state of serfdom. 
He l\:tni*^ran j-erdcinents in Italy were established 
pj ol?ahly abpul thr<'e thousand or three thejpand two 
Inmdred yeais <v\rc: and their cxislenc^s as a nation 
w’a" fV*?iroy(vl by the Romans after it had lasted eight 
or ten rentnrjei-'. Their lands weie given to the inili- 
iarv rolinv.e.i of Rome. Tlic Etruscan language gra¬ 
dually I'ceanie oblileriited, except among the priests; 
and sooii .iflei fne r.-stablishiiK'nt of (‘hristianity it he- 
< aine linally rMiwct. Niebuhr and all the best aulho- 
ritips agree that it is lost. Dr. Arnold, in his ‘ History 
of Rome/ in reference to Ibe probability of a know¬ 
ledge of il being restored, remarks that “ the study and 
<'om]iari^)n of the several Indo-Gcvinanic languages is 
inakliig’ such progress, that if any fortunate discovery 
fumes aid It, wti may hojic to sec the mystery of the 
Klui&can iiibcrijitions at length unravelled.’' In the 
incantimo we must be content >rith the pictorial laiir 
icnag(j of llie vases found in the tombs. These vases 
iK long to three different periods of art, each exhibiting 
ns jieculiar ►style. 'I'ho most ancient are those w'liich 
lesemble the Egyptian style; and it has been asserted 
that tlicy wme imported from Egypt, but they were 
most probably of native manufacture from Egyptian 
copies: harpies, sphynxes, griffins, &c. are figured 
upon them. They are party-coloured of red and black 
upon a pale yellow ground. The next in order are 
those with black figures on a red ground, in stiff and 
ungraceful outline, while the form of the vase itself is 
often veiy elegant. The most modern have red figures, 
'rhe form of the ^’ase is still more elegant, and often 
exquisitely beautiful, and the figures are graceful and 
tspirited. They represent stories of gods and heroes, 
as well as incidents of domestic life. It has been said 
that the vases of this style were imported from (rxeece; [ 
hut, on the other hand, the more probable history 8f the 
manufacture is that it was'first brought from Egypt 
into Etruria, and was there carried to very high per¬ 
fection, as shown in the black figured vases; and that 
u was afterwards further improved by Greek artists 
who settled in Etruria. 

Mrs. Hamilton Gray, who is an enlifjhtened enthu¬ 
siast on \hc subject of Etruscan antiqtnties—of w'hich 
^he has formed a valuable collection at Bdsover Castle, 
containing several unique articles—remarks, in her 
‘ Sepulchres of Etruria/ that “ you will rarely see a 
black figure easy, natural, or graceful, however ex¬ 


quisite maybe the beauty Qf its wOrkmafiahip; and 
you will seldom be ablo to trace in a red figure that 
peculiar stiff and rigid quaiutness which is charac¬ 
teristic of Jthe most ancient Etruscan art. Those 
black figures which have a^ctchy and fiowitig ease 
arc on vases of a very inferior material and execution, 
and belong to the iieriod of the decay of art, like the 
roughly-drawn red figures 'frhieh are so common.” 
The most modern Etruscan vases are about two thou¬ 
sand years old. Nofte have been found at Herculaneum 
or Pompeii, though they were made in the neighbour- 
liood in the highest perfection; and vases of terra¬ 
cotta, not painted, exist in great number in these Java- 
covered Cities. It is inferred lTq|;i this circumstance 
that the peculiariues of the Etruscan art had been losi^ 
befoie these places were covered by the eruption of^ 
Vesuvius in the first century. 

T^^irqiginia, Veii, Vuldl, Tuscania, and the other 
^^ities from whoso necropoU the vases and other Etrus¬ 
can remains have been collected, are in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Civita Vecebia, and within a days journey of 
Rome. Ihc dealers in antiquities at Rome hire land 
where the burypiji-places were situated, and there 
carry on tl^ir excavations. The cemetery of an Etrus- 
t^ari city was as large as the city itself. Above two 
tiiousand tombs have Ix^en opened in that of Tarqulnia, 
and it is computed to extena over sixteen square miles, 
and to contain not less than two million tombs; and 
yet it is surrounded on all sides by cemeteries of other 
cities of scarcely inferior extent. A common unpaintod 
tomb consists of two vaulted chambers, small and low. 
On one side stands ihc s.arcophagus, or bier, with 
wreath, or arms, and around upon the walls are bronzes 
and terra-cotta. There are usually a number of vases 
on t^ie ground near the sarcophagus. The subjects of 
the paiiited tombs arc chariot-races, festivals, battles, 
ill a spirited and lively-coloured style, “ expressed,” 
says Mrs. Hamilton Gray, “ with a grouping and a 
spirit which is Greek, and’a inaunerismwhich isEgyjH 
tian.” The lids of the coffins have, in some cases, 
figures of men and women in alto relievo, and in the 
coffins have been found a wreath of ivy, or of bay, in 
pure gold, or a Indmet and spear; and in others some¬ 
thing of gold or bronze, scarabau, gems, jewellery; but 
raiely coins. • 
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In our previous numbers vre have givon fttiaecountof 
ibo (''lassiftcatioa of llie in^oantSle Mvjr At (jrjreat 
IJritaiOi atfd of the iiatur^'oflhe estab&hniekit knoivh 
Rs Ij6yd%.;^ wo now oomnlcte. the subject by a 
scrii>iion of Ibe mtorO i^nd duties of the corporation 
kiio\Vu as the Trinity Houtse, to w^bose taw are com- 
ihhumI the lighthouses 4if Great E^Htain^ the pilotage 
of liie Thames, and other duties. The full title of the 
{Corporation is ^ The Master, Wardens, and Assistants of 
tlic Guild. Fraternity, or Brotherhood of the Most 
rilarions and yndtvided Trinity, and of Saint Clement, 
in the parish of IXptford Strond «in the county of 
institution towrhose njembers is intmsted the 
management of some of the most important interests 
of the seamen and shipping of En^mnd. Its duties 
and powers will best appear by a review of itrf-hisfory,^ 
and of the royal charters, grants, and several statutes 
under whiidi the same exist. The earlier records, to¬ 
gether with the house of the corporation, p ore destroyed 
by fire in 1714, so that the origin of the institution can 
only now be inferred from usage'ar.d the occasional 
mention of its purposes in documents of a luer period. 
It seems however certain that the increase of shipping 
and the use cjf vessels of great burden having aug¬ 
mented the importance of a correct knowledge of the 
intricacies of the navigation of the channels leading 
into the river Thames and of the river itself, an asso¬ 
ciation of stamen was fonuod for llie purpose of for- 
wa rding and assisting the attainment of that object. It 
was material also that this knowledge should be solely 
possessed by British subjects; and probably this was 
present to the mind of Henry VII., who, when earl of 
llichmund, with a very inferior fleet, had erosseef the 
English Channel frotii Harfleur, and effected a landing 
at Milford without molestation. That king 

bestowed great care upon the improvement of the 
navy, and it is presumed that with him originated the 
scheme, afterwards carried into effect by his son Henry 
VIII,, of forming efficient Navy and Admiralty boards, 
which then first became a scjvarate branch of public 
service, I‘)m’ing the reign of Henry VIII. the arse¬ 
nals at Woolwich and Deptford w^rc founded; and 
w e learn from Stow^c that tlie Deptford-yard establish¬ 
ment was subsequently placed under the direction of 
the Trinity House, who likewise surveyed the navy 
provisions and stores. The earliest official document 
now extant is a charter of incorqwration made by 
Henry VllL in the (Uh year of his reign. The first 
master acting under it was Sir I'homas Spert, com¬ 
mander of the famous ship called Henry Gracc-i-Dieu, 
built by Henry VII. An exemplification of this 
chai;|er i^antcd by George II. in the third year of 
liis reiigu liy this charter the “ shipmen and mariners 
are to establish a certain guild or perpetual fmternity 
and the bfetbren are empowered from time to time to 
elect one wardens, and eight assistants, 

lo govern and oversee tlfe guild, and have the rns- 
tody of tlie kpds and possessions thereof, and have 
authority to adtilit^ natural-born subjects into the fra¬ 
ternity, and to oominunicate and conclude amongst 
theaiselvcs and with others upon the gt)verninent of 
the g=4ild arid all artidl^a obikcei^ing the,science or art 
of marindrs, wkke kjrs; 8tc. for the increase and 
relief of tte shipping, and punish those offending 
against such laws; collect peSaltfes,.arrest or distrain 
the persons or sh» of offeiderfc according to the laws 
and cuatotiifs of fingkhd' Court of Admi¬ 

ralty. Tho charter also grunts to fbe corporation all 
libcrliea» franchises, And privileges trfeich thrit pre- 
flocessors the shipmen or mariners of fibglaxul ever 
enjoyed. - ' r ' ' 

It isi supposed that prior to the incorporation by 


Henry VIII. there was a fetation belonging to the as¬ 
sociation 6f seamen near the entrance of the liver, for 
the purpose of stipplying pilots to vessels innards, as 
well as one at Deptford or London for the sujiply lo 
vessels outwards. > 

On arriving at Uie reign of Que(*n Elizabeth it is 
impossible not to be struck by the wisdom and fore¬ 
sight of the measures taken by that queen through the 
^ency of the Trinity House for tlic pin pose of for¬ 
warding the» interests of the sea-.'^cruce, ukmsiijcs the 
more to he regarded when brought into coniiasl willi 
those of some of her successors. In the (irst year oi 
her reign she recOgnisdd all tlie rights ami janniiuutii's 
of the corporation (reciting in a charter continuing the 
same certain grants from King Edward VI. and Quern 
Mary); and in the 8lh year of her reign an act was 
passed, enabling the corporation to preserve ancient 
sra-tnarks, lo orect beacons, marks, and signs for the 
sea, and to grant licences to mariners during the in¬ 
tervals of ttieir engagements to jdy for hire as waltu- 
inen on the river Thames. This act desevibes the* 
meinjjiers of the corporalioa as “a company of lh<‘ 
chielest and most expert masters and governois <d 
ships incorporate within themsrJyes, ilnugcd witli Uk* 
conduction of the queen’s majesty’s navy royal, and 
bound to foresee the good increase and niaintciianf <» of 
ships and of all kind of nien’lradrd and brought up by 
w’atercraft most meet for her maje‘biy's marine fcci- 
vice jJJ and after reciting the dcslnu\ion ot s(c(‘plc‘S 
woods, arfR other marks on the coasts! n lw'vchy dneis 
ships badfbedh lost, to the great deliinu.Mit an*! liurt td* 
the common weal and the ]ierisliing oi im small inuii' 
her of people, prohibits the destiuctioii of any exisling 
marks after notice, under a iKUiiiIty of 100/,. a very heavy 
fine m those days. An inq^oruint c: uestion arose in the 
reign of .lames 1., whether the words of the act of the 8ih 
Elizabeth included lighihomem, whidiitAvould s(umii had 
not been introduced in England at the linu' it was 
passed : it appearsTo have been held by tlu' two ciiicf 
justices, 1 James I., that they did*(d IdO). Ke\cj- 
iheless, in 1616; Sir William Erskiuc ami Sir dolni 
Mcldrum having applied for a patciij to erect lights at 
Winterton, the corporation of Trinity House jietiiioued 
against it. on tlie gronnd lliat they alone wrre entitled 
to make such erections, and the privy council detdrhal 
in their favour. The king, however, was jirevailcd an 
to refer the matter to Sir Franc:is Bacon, llieii attorney- 
general, who reported his most able 0])inion in 
striking words;—“That lighthouses arc niaiks and 
signs within the meaning of the statute and eharlei. 
That there is an authority mixed with a trust settled in 
that corporation for the erection of such liglithousc's 
and other marks and signs from time lo time asilie ac 
cidents and moveable nature of the sands and diamiels 
doth nMpiire, grounded upon the skill and experience 
which they have in marine service; am' dns anthority 
and trust cannot be transferred from them by law, hnY 
as they only are answerable for the defaults, so lh(\y 
only are trusted with the peiTonnance, it b'-ing a 
matter of an high And precious nature, in ic.speTt of 
the salvation.of skps and lives, and a kind of siaiiight 
in thjjt ttein^nt.” ’nds was read in council, and on the 
26Ui Marche 1617, an order was made reciting it, and 
“ that their lordships found further cause to be con¬ 
firmed in their fliwt opinion that the imuiters of thf» 
Trfhity Hdttse df Deptford Slrond ought solely to have 
the erecting nnd disposing of alt suefi ^ca-niaika and 
signal and that no other jieram ought to niteruu cldlo 
therein; W'hich, their lordships dSd this day dr'dare in 
connoil as the opinion of the board, with a saving still 
to bis majesty^ further plesisttire. But witlial Alraitly 
admonished the iritd toasters of the Trinity House upon 
their duties, that as they were only trusted, and all 
others excluded, they should be careful to discharge 
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that trust which the state liad reposed in them, and 
that in all places needful they should ('ause to be 
s^)€^edily and timely set tip such lights and other sea¬ 
marks and sijsjna as may serve for the ffiife direction of 
sea-fann«; men upon any of his majesty s coasts what¬ 
soever, that the lives, ships, and floods of his majesty's 
subjects, friends, and allies may not be in danger of 
j>erishin«r thrpufjh their ne|’li«;once or want of care/'* 
Kinf^ James probably disapproved of this decision, 
because it went t<y preclude linn from cxorcisinja; that 
lucrative trade in the sale of monopolies and patents 
which formed so principal a Rrievanpe of his reip:n. 
According V^y shortly afterw’a.rds. Sir Francis Bacon 
having; been miule lord keejier, the same point of law 
was refeiTcd to Sir Henry YelverIon, then attornA- 
^cncral and such of the kinj;'s council as he might 
lliink prop(T to call to liis assistance, 

Th<» result was the following report^mflrc satisfac¬ 
tory perhaps to his majc'sty, but the cause, in aftertime, 
of mucli loss, ami expense to the nation, because 
the inariagornent of several lighthouses Avas in conse¬ 
quence gi anted to individuals. After stating the cir- 
emustarices, llu' K(*port, which is daced 4th June, 1017, 
go(*s tin :— 

“ W'e herein (erlify our opinion to your lordships:— 

“ 1. 'riiat liglithouses aie signs aud, marks within the 
iiieanin*;' of the slaiuli* aloresaid. 

'“J. 'riial there is an autliorily given by the statute 
b) the 'j'linity ]loie (\ to eror*t such lighthouses if they 
think til, aiui a tiust lepo.-ed in them to (hritifthey 
will. • ^ 

“.q. Thai they oi* l!je Trinity House cannot transfer 
llii'i Mutlinnty to any other. 

“ J5nl we are of opinion that the authoritv given to 
the Tunity lloiiso by tlie slaliih! Sth of Elizabeth, 
takelli not auay the ptmer and right which was and 
slill is in lh<* ( iown by the common law to erect such 
bouses. Foi' that siatule is made wholly in the affir¬ 
mative, that tliey of the Trinity House shall and may 
elect such ligliis amhmarksat sea, but excludes not 
Imajesty. And we are informed that since the statute, 
holli m the time of bis majesty and of the late (]ueen, 
tberc have been sdnie liglilhouses erected by authority 
liom the crown. 

“ And thcrt'fore, howsoo\er the ordinary authoiity 
nod trust for the pcibirmance of this service is com¬ 
mitted to the said corporation alone, as persons of skill 
and trust to that jmrpose, yet if they he not vigilant to 
perform it in aU])laees necessary, his majesty is not re- 
stiained to pro\ ide them according to Ins regal power 
and justice, for the safety of his subjects’ lives, goods, 
aiul shipping in all places necdful.“ 

In the 3Glh year of her reign Queen Eli/.ahelh, hut 
partly ii wuul(l seimi at the praiseworthy iustancu? and 
by the aid of Lord Howard of Effingham, her liigh 
admiral, made a grunt to the corporation of llie lastagc 
and hallasiagc of all shijis in the river Thames, and of 
the beaconage and buoyage upon the coasts of the 
realm, which had previously afforded a considerable 
source of revenue to tl)e lord high admiral. The grant 
recites that be had surrendered into the queen’s hands 
the lastage and ballastage of all ships couftng inj^o or 
being in the Thames, and also the right to erect ami 
|))aee beacons, buoys, mirks, and signs for the sea, 
on it or on the shores, coasts, uplands, or forelands 
near it, and besought her to grant all powers resnefct- 
Hig these matters to them. And it then proceeds to 
grant thq same and all fees relating to them in the ful-, 
lest man^r to the eorjioration for ever. 

James 1, soon after Jiis accession granted a charier 
of cemfirmation dated 1G04. What else he did lias 
already been stated, and by him and his successors 
various patents for and leases of lighthouses to indivi- 
dttols were at different times granted. Charles II. 
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aHo granted to the Trinity House a charter of confirm 
ation, but in the 17th j^ar of his reign be granted the 
right of lastage and ballasUige to one Colonel Carlos. 
This was the more extraordinary, because by the 
recital in his charter of ^he^jrant of KUzabeth he re¬ 
cognized the right to be in thf? corporation: it was 
however conferred upon Colqfiel Carlos on the assur¬ 
ance that it would not injure them, and the coIoupl 
was to pay lOlX) majks a year for it into the Exchequer. 
Tlic corporation resisted this grant successfully, and 
soon after Colonel Carlos surrendered it to the Jniig, 
whore-granted it to the corporation for 31 years (Eli¬ 
zabeth’s grant having been **for ever with llu* ad¬ 
dition of all the WiMitc lands hordowing 8n the Thames 
from Staines Bridge to the Medway. This portion oP 
the grant was however disputed by the City of J^ondon, 
and eventually the king je-granted it as it had been 
^rantedfby Elizabeth, except that the fees and pi oiks 
were expressly appropriated to the use of poor sea¬ 
men, their wives. &c., and the 1000 marks were 
reserved to (Jplonel (Jarlos. 7'he grant confirms the 
exemption ortho brelliVcn and their servants, &c. 
from all service, ^dwl and military, unless by order of 
I Privy C’ouiftciL Jaiiiea II., who was much interested 
I in naval matters, granted a fresh charter, the oru? now 
in force, in the first year of his reign. It reciU's the 
former grant and charier, and declares the body to lie 
a earporation, and that for the future it shall consist of 
one master, and one deputy master, four war dens and 
four deputy wardens, eight assistants, and eight deputy 
assistants, eighteen eld(T brethren, and a clerk. The 
master nominated by the charter w as Pepys, then secre¬ 
tary to the admiralty. It determines tlie mode of election 
of those officers, thoii continuance in office, and the 
mocte of removing them from it, if necessary; and 
dc'chires that all seamen and mariners hedongmg to the 
guild shall be younger hrelhrcn. It directs the masin s 
and wardens to cxaiiiinc such boys of CTirisrsHosjiiial 
as shall be willing to become seamen, and to apprentice 
llicm to commanders of ships. It also enables them 
to a))])oint and license all pilots into and out of the 
Thames, and prohibits under ])enalties all other per¬ 
sona from exercising that office : it also autliorises the 
corporation to settle rates of pilotage, isic., to hold 
courts, &c., to puTTlish seamen deserting, &c., and make 
laws as to their subject-matters not inconsistent w iili 
tite laws of the kingdom. It also contains nuiny pio- 
visions directed to the object of keeping the navigation 
of the channels secret from foreigners, and rendeis 
the officers of the corporation liable to attend when 
required at the king s bidding. Since time m'* 
vi?ral acts of parliament have been passed for ilu? 
purpose of authorising the Trinity House to n»- 
gulaie matters connected wdth the jiilotagc-^ of 
vessels. 

The various provisions in matters of pilotage under 
tJie management of the corporation were repealed by 
the C Geo. IV,, c. 125, entitled * Ai». AaLfov tbc amend¬ 
ment of the law respecting pilots and pilotage, and 
also for the betterj;ireserVation of floating lights, buoys, 
and beacons,’ w’hich recites the extent oi‘ the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Trinity House in regard to pilots to bo 
upon the river Thames, through the North (ihanneJ, 
to or by Orfordness, and round the Long Sand Head, 
or through the Queen’s (yhannel, the^ South Channel, 
or other channels into the Downs, and from and by 
Orfordness and up the tNortli Channel, ami up tho 
rivers Thames and Medway, and several cieeks 
and channels belonging o?> running into tho samv) *. jiiid 
contains a variety of inmutc regulations respecting tlie 
examination, licensing, and oiiiployinent of pilots, the 
rates of pilotage, provisions lor decayed pilots, the 
rot(‘Ction of feuoys, &c. At the present time however, 
esides those under the jurisdiction of i\fi Trinity 
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House and the lord warden of the Cinque Ports, many 
independent pilotage^establishments exist in various 
partf^ of The kingdom : hut the expediency of stibjecting 
all these to llv? so]<*, uniform management 6f the 
Tntniy Hou9o lias befm fcU^' for some time past, and 
will })robab]) «oon Ijeeonie the subject of parlia¬ 
mentary cuactmeni. ITte inconvenience and disad- 
vanlnp'o lesulting from the exercise of similar autbo- 
l itii's vested in the hands of ditferi-nt parties had been 
lell uitli regard to the lighthouses on the coast, 
several of which were vested in private hands by the 
crown* while some Lad been in tim(?s past leased out 
by the (‘orporsrtion yself, tht^jghl^ in both instances 
if»)>ciug found to be conducttfllprobablY rather with a 
\ iew to private interesi tlian public utility. By an act 
therefore of th(‘ G & 7 VVin. IV.., c. passed “ in order 
to the aitainment of uniforinity of system i^thejna- 
nugeinent of lighthoiipos, and the reduction and equali¬ 
sation of the tolls payable in respect thereoiV’ provision 
was madii for vesting all the lightlious^cs and lights on 
the coasis of England in the (‘orporatiotfof the Trinity 
House, and placing those of^^^ot^aiid and Ireland 
under their supervision. Under this actual! the in- 
teiest of the eicnvu in the lighthouses possessed by hia 
/Vlajesty was vested in the corporation in consideration 
of 1U)0,000/. allowed to the (’oinrnissioncrs of Crotvn 
Land Revenue for the same, and the corporation were 
empowered to buy up the interests of the Aaiious 
lessees of the crown and of the corporation, as well as 
In paicha?«? the other iiplithonsesfroni the proprietors 
<)} ti)cni, subject in case of disjmte to the as>essmcnt of 
.i jury. Under this act purchases have been itiadoby 
ilsr (‘orporation oi the whole of the lighthouses not 
hf'fon' possessed by that body, tlm amount expended 
lor the purpor^e being little short of a milliun of 
money. 

The annual'revenue of tJie ooTporation is v<‘ry con¬ 
siderable, and is derived from tolls paid in re^pi'ct 
of shipping ieceiving bemiit from the Inlits. beacons, 
and buoys, and troui (be ballast supplied. The ballast 
is raised from such parts of the bed of the riven as it 
hi expedient to deepen, by machinery attatdied to 
\<‘spels, and worked partly by llu* power of Hieam, and 
])artly by manual labour. TJic Remainder of the 
Kwenue proceeds from lands*, slock. &c., lield by the 
ot>rporalion, partly liy purchase, partly from legacies. ! 
cScc., and donaticnc of individuals. The whole is em¬ 
ployed upon the necessary expenses of the coii»oration 
in constructing and maintaining their lighthouses and 
lighLs, beacons and bmiys, and the buildings and vessels 
belonging to the corporation ; in paying tlu' iie( essary 
officers of their several cstahlibhinents, and in pro* 
viding jedief for decayed seamen ami ballastmcn, lljeir 
w ’clows, &c. Many almshouses have also at various 
Tjirtes been erected, which are maintained from llic 
s:une funds. Hic pieseiit house of the corporation 1 .'=’. 
<'M Toww Hil^^lj;'*jTrinily House was formerly in 
A^'atcr Lane, \?iieie it w*as twice destroyed by tire. ()1 
tlie Elder Brethren, eleven consist of noblemtui and 
iicads of the government departnieAls, admirals, £vc., 
wlio are styled honorary brtdhren; tweixly are inai itime 
commanders, selected from the several branches of 
the merchant service, who have retired from employ* 
mOnt,* and recently one has been chosen from the 
service of her Majesty's navy. Th(» ytmngcr biolhreii 
(who arc unlimited in numbw), an* or have* been com¬ 
manders of nmrdhani-ships. A^either tlic honorary 
incinly*rs nor tl»c\ounger Sirethren derive any pecu¬ 
niary ad vaptage from tlieir connection w itli the cor¬ 
poration. Tht* presfiu master is the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington. Mr. Pitt filled That office for seventeen years, 
and King William 1\ , was master at tbe time of his 
accossipn^to the throne. I'orrnerly, according to Stowe, 
sea-causcs were tried by the Brethren, and their 


opinions were certified to the common-law* courts and 
courts of Admiralty, such cases being referred to them 
for that purpose. Tliis is not, however, the practice at 
present; but two of the Jildor Brethren now sit as 
assistants to the judge in the court of Admiralty in 
almost all cases where any tiucstion upon na\*jgation 
is likely to arise. The various duties of the corpora¬ 
tion are parcelled out among ihe wardens and difieicnt 
committcc^ppoiiited for the purposft of discharging the 
same. One of the most important of these is the Com- 
niittec of Examiners, before whom all rnastcis ol v(»sht‘k> 
in the navy, as wellastpilols, undergo t^xaniination. 
The deputy master and Elder Bretbren are" liom tirm* 
tiJitime employed on voyages of inspe ction of Iheii Ijglil- 
housesand lights, beacon.^ and buoys. nolLni’icijueiiil) 
an most trying weather and seasons; and tlicv arc also 
often cnga!g(?d in making sinveys, &(\ on il.c ('oast, 
and reports oif such inattcvs oi‘ mariumc chiii a(‘l<'r asr 
are reJerred to them ]>y tla* govcmini nl. The smnw 
yiaid to the deputy muster and Elder Bredircn lor their 
services are—to the former oOO/. jx*r animnu and inu/. 
further as the rhaiiiiiiui of eJl comj’.iiUecs. and to caeii 
of the Eldei Rif'thven y-'V uiMnui. 


Pmrer uf Lmmwf /,— As A.i* foOi'in* /jnJ advancement, <!■ * 
beiiefirpiice orJeariiinp i*? iioi so fioidiinMl to tortiiiie (/nl\ 
sfatvs and comnuniwfahlis. as it doth not liki'v* jsr i roiit'ii<‘ 
fo pai^ticidar |)cr.sons. For it was wodl ihQfod loii^ a*To, (hat 
Homer haUi* j;iven uior<' nun their lunprs ihiin e*lli<ir Scylhi, 
t/a?sur, or *Angnsti.is ever did, notwilhh'...rn.iin» iheii jnrat lui- 
gesses and donatiws, and distvibnijon'' <d’ landf. to ,si> maiiy 
letrioiis : and no doubt it is hard to s.iy wiifther arms or h.on- 
iiiiy have .'idvanceu qrealei iiionht'i's. And i/i (asu oi‘.sovereieniy 
W'c sec, that if arms or ileseent h.i\e c.inicd .uv.iv die biiiydi.ro, 
yet learning bath rarrird iho j'. iesthoiid, w lu.'li e\t.i hath been 
ill home competitioii with <‘iojiii’ 0 . —Lon^ iidtun. 


Fuinf adupiat fw' —The food h<'sl adapted for man is 

that which contains a doe imxtine ir*' a/oiisod ouittei ttihrli.is 
allniiiieii, &C.J> no.wiiyoiiHed matter (.sr.fnu, si are h, hr. l>j 
Liebig says :—‘* A nation of hunters, on a limited s}»tue, !*« ul- 
lerly iucapahle of iimoiksing its numbeis lA‘‘\ond it reitain ])oiijf 
which j.N ^^ooll attained Tht* wliolo of die <;ir)>on oeces'Mjy ioi 
lespiradon must heohlaijad from the iledi of animals, of uliieli 
only ct Jiniited mibuier can find lood on tiie spin r siippoii d. 
Ihd 15 of tkhh contain n(»t uiore caihon ihan 1 Ihs. of siaich ; 
ami while the fav.igc, wiih one animiil and aii eijiiai weight ol 
starch, could support life and health for a ceihiio mini her of 
days, lie would !»* coiii})eljed, if eoitfiiU'd to lh’.sh alone, in oidci* 
t(» proenre the (’inbou iieccssaiy h-i lebpirahoii and for ihe animal 
heat, to con-nme live such uniina!'. in die some j’eiiud. It la 
easy to see, front thesi- cori.dderations. liow chw die coniieclion 
is between agriculture and the iMultijilicalion of the human 
Bpccies. q'he cultivation of onr <,iops lau ultimately no other 
ohjeef d.au the production of a j 'ax.imnm of diose <^uh‘tan(TS 
which .lie adapted for assimilation ami lespnation in the Miialh 
I est jiossihle s],ace. (n’rain and otlier mdvitiun-. v ‘getahhx? yield 
le:, not only in the fotrn of starch, the r aihon Vvldch pro- 
tects our oigaiis from the action of oxvp* *1 :nid senes to pro¬ 
duce .iho the heat essential to lile, hut aho, n the foim oi \e- 
jmtable tibrinc, albumen, and caseine, onr blood, from winch ail 
the othei parts of the Lod\ are developed. Han, when coniined 
to anijni.1 foofi, respires, hhe the caiuivora. at tlic expense of the 
matterR produced by tlie melamorphosiB ot organised ti' siu*.*. *, 
and, just as the lion, tiger, and h^*na, in the cajies of a mena¬ 
gerie, are compellod to accelerate the wiuite of Itie organised tis 
Buev by incessant motion, in onler to furnish the matters neces¬ 
sary for respiiation and for uniniai beat, so the savage, for the 
very same oliject, j«i forced fo make the most laborious exertions, 
and to go tlirougli « vast amount of umscailar exercise. He is 
conqielled fo oonsume tbree, merely in order fo »upj)ly inattci 
for re.spiiation. Cultivation is llie economy of foice. , 

The unprofitable exerrioii of powder, the waste of iurce in agri¬ 
culture, in other branches of industry, in science, or in social 
, economy, is charnel eristic, of the sas’^age state, or (>f the absence 
i of cultivation.”—4>?r<rr/e?7y JR^vieu\ 
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E;,SAV3 ON THE LIVES Or REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. I. 


Giovanni Cimabuk. 

liom :it Florence, 1240, died alx>tit 1302. 


To Cinrial/UL* i'or three ceiituiiob had leeii awarded the 
lofty title ot‘ *'Fatlier oi Modeiii Paiiuing;” and to 
Juni» on the authority of Vasari, had been asciibed the 
merit, or rather the mirojcle, of having revived the art 
of painting when uUcMly lost, dead, and buried ; of 
having by liis single genius biought light out of dark* 
ness—form and beauty out of chaos. The error or 


gross exaggeration of Vasari in making these claims 
for his coiuitryman.hcis been pointed out by later 
.mlhors; some have even denied to Cimabue any 
bljdic whatever in the regeneration of aat; ajidatall 
(nils it seems clear that his claims have becifmuch 
ov'cr^Lated; that so far from painting being a lost 
art in the tlurtecnth century, and the race of artists 
annihilated, as Vasari w^ould lead us to believe, several 


cotcinporaiy painters were living and working in 
the cities and churches of Italy previous to 1240; and 
it IS possible to trace buck an uninterrupted scries of 
pictorial roinairis and names of jiainters even to the 
fourth century. But in depriving Cimabue of his false 

( glories, enough remains to iuieiest and fix attention on 
the period at which he lived: his name has ^tood loo 
long, too conspicuously, too justly, as a landmark in 


No. 694 . 


the hisloi y of art to be now thrust back under ti. 
tvaves of oblivion. A rapid glaiK^b over the piogreti.- 
of painting before his time wdli enable us to judge cA 
his true claims, and place him in his true position rela¬ 
tive to those who preceded and those who followed him. 

The early Christians had confounded, in their lion or 
of heathen idolatry, all iinitative art and all ariibts. 
When, in the fourth century, the strugglf^ between 
paganism and Christianity ended in the triumph and 
recognition of the latter, and art revived, ii was, if 
not in a new form, in a new spirit, by which the old 
forms were to be gradually modified* The 

Christians found the slieJl of ancient art reri^ining: 
the traditionary handicraft still existed; certairrmodolr. 
of figure and drtipery, &c., handed doivn from antiquity, 
though degenerated and distorted, remained in uil:, 
and were applied to illustrate, by direct or symbolicdl 
representations, the tenets of a purer f^tli. From the 
beginning, the figures selected to typi^ our redemp¬ 
tion were those of the Saviour and uie Blessed Virgin, 
first separately, and then conjointly as the Mother and 
Infant. The earliest monuments qf Christian art re¬ 
maining aic to be fou»d, nearly effaced, on the wmUs 
and ceilings of the catacombs at Rome, jto which the 
persecuted martyrs of the faith had fled i’or leiugc. 
The fast recorded representation of the Saviour is in 
the charactej^of the Good Shepherd, and the aUribules 
of Orpheus and Anollo were borrowed to^xavessthc 

Vox.. XII.-^E 
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characLor of Him wlio ‘‘ iTclomiictl souls irom Ilf*!],’ 
»nil “ gatltci'ed lib |>eoi)U* lik(* slioo)).’" In iho c<une- 
tcry of *St. CaliKtus at Rome a head of Cbrist was dis- 
rovered, llio most aiieicnl of uhich any ropy has come 
down to us: the lip^urr is roU^ssal; llir fare a long; oval; 
the (ounlenaiirr g:ravc, inclaneholy; tho long 

iijir, parted on th<^ brow, falling in two masses on 
either s*!r:>uldor; the board not thick, Imt Riiort and 
di\id(d. Here then, obviously iinitaled from some 
iiadiiKJiicil doscii|)tiou(probably the toller of Lontulus 
i.» (]k‘ Homan Senate, siipposou lo be a fabrication of 
tin* third century), wc have the tyj^e, the generic rha- 
ijirt(»r feirico acllaued to in the representations of the 
R«*demm‘r. lu^he s^nc manner traditional heads of 
’In. P'.'ier and St. Paul rudely sketShed, became in 
afler-umos the gro\uuh\ork of the hijehest dignity and 
hoiuity, still retaining that peculiarity of form and 
rliai actor which time and lon^custom had con^cra^cd 
in lh(! eves of the devout* 

A controversy arose afterwards in the early Christian 
Church uljirli had a most important influen(*e on art 
as suhscqueiitly developed. One party, With St. Cyril 
at their head, maintained that the fjjn^i of the *Savioiir 
being described by the Prophet as without aiw outw'ard 
comeliness, be should be represented in jrainling as 
ull^nly hideous and repulsive. Happily the most do- 
tjmmt'and iritluential among the fathers of the church, 
St. .Jerome, St. Augustin, St. Ambrose, and St. Bernard, 
look u]) lh (2 other sid<* of the question; the pope, 
Adrian I., threw his infallibility into the scale ; {ind 
liom the eighth ccntury*w<'find it iricvorably decided, 
and conlinned papal bull, that the llodcomer 
should be represented witli all the attributes of divine 
beauty which art in its then rude state could lend him. 

'J’Jie most auciciit representations of the Virgin Mary 
now’ icmaining are the old mosaics, which *are referred 
to the latter half of the fiflli century in these slie is 
lopresenlcd as ••a colossal figure majestically dra]) 0 d, 
standing, one hand on her breast, and lier eyes raised lo 
heaven ; then succeeded her image in her maternal 
eliaiactcj*, seated on a throne w ith the infant Saviour 
in her arms. Wemust bear in mind, once for all, that 
iiom the ('arlu'st ages of Christianity the Virgin 
Mother has he(‘n selected as the allegorical ty]>e of Rk- 
J.HUON in tlic abstract sense; and this, her sym¬ 
bolical characl('r, must be rc'fen cd those representa¬ 
tions of later limcri, in which she appeals as tramjding 
on the Dragon: ai6 folding the nations of the eaith 
w ithin the skirts of her amph? robe: as interceding for 
sinners; as crowuied between heaven and earth by the 
leather and the Son. 

Besides the leprci cntationsof (Jhrist. and the Virgin, 
pome of the chaiaclers ami incidents of llic Old Testa¬ 
ment wen? stdcctcd as pictures, generally with reference 
to corre^iomling characters and ineicknUa in tlic Gosj)cl; 
thus St. Augustin, in the latter half of the fourth cen¬ 
tury, speaks of the sacrifice of Isaac as a common sub¬ 
ject,-tyjucal, of course, of tlio Great Sacrifice. This 
systC'iu of corrcll^jteirohig subjects, of type and anti-type, 
w as afterw’ards, as we sliall see, carried much farther. 

U\ the seventh century pjiinting^ as it existed in 
ICurope, may he divided into two great schools or 
stylus—the western, or Roman, of whfch the central 
point was Home, and which was distinguished, amid 
great-rudeness of execution, by a certain dignity of ex¬ 
pression and solemnity of feeling; and the Eastern, or 
By/anline sdiool, of wliich Constantinople w’as the 
hoad-quarlcrs, and which was®distinguished by greater 
mecdianical skill, by adheicmrtj to the old classical 
ronius, bylhe use of gildin^f and by the lueaii, vajiid, 
^pniiless edneeplion of motive and character. 

I'rom the seventli to the ninth ccniury the most im- 
loriant and in lens ting remains of pictorial ait aie the 
At JiViilci* and in the churches of UoiA and I’iia. 


mosaics in tlio ehurch<‘S,* and iLc miniature jjaliu'ings 
with which the MS. Bil»les and Gospels weie deco¬ 
rated. 

But during tl^p tenth and eleventh centuries Italy 
fell into a state of comjdctc haibarisfl) and confusion, 
w'bicb almost extinguished the practiec of art in any 
shape; of this period only a few w’orks of extr(*nM^ 
rudeness remain. In the Kantern oininrc painting still 
survived; it beeamc,indeed, more and more comeii- 
lional, jnsiiiid, and inconcct, but 1^0 tcclmical me¬ 
thods were kPpt up; and thus it happened that when, 
in 1204, Conslantinople was taken by the (’rusaders, 
and that the intcrcoursg betwecni tlie east and west of 
Europe w^as icsumcd, several Byzanline^aiiitcrs soon 
aflvwards passed into Italy and’Germany, w here they 
were employed to decorate the* chuichca ; and taught 
the praciice of their art, their manner id’ pencilling, 
mixing atid .using colours, and gilding ornaments, to 
►ench as chose t(?learn of them. They biouglit er the 
Byzantine types of form and colour, the long ](mu 
limbs, the dark-visaged Madonnas, the bluod-stiTaui- 
ing crucifixes; and these were followed iiioie or less 
servilely by the native Italian painters who studied 
under them. Specimens of this early art remain, and in 
these later times have been diligenily sought aiul col¬ 
lected into museums 'as curiosities, ifluslrating the Ins- 
tory and progress of art: as buch iliey aie in the 
highest degree interesting; but it must lie conlcsv'd 
that otherwise th(*y are not atliactive. In the Beilui 
Gallci>, imd in that of the line aits {jt IToicnce, the 
host spccimen.s bine been 1>ronght logelhi*!', ^iid lli(‘ie 
are a leu •in the Louvrc.-l* 4 Im* sul)j(*et is gcmeially 
the Madonna and (Inld, tliroued, .som(‘liin(*b wiili 
angels or saints ranged on I'ach side: the figures an* 
stift', the cxtre.ullics long and meagre ; the head ol the 
\'irgin gcncraliy dccliiu'd to tlic Jert; the eyes long 
and narrow: the infant Saviour is generally (‘Itdhed, 
and sometimes crowned ; tw o lingersof his right hand 
extended in act to bless: Un* lid’t hand holding a globe, 
a scroll, or a book. 'J'he oniaiiu'nts of the tin one and 
borders of the dra]KMics, and I'li'qnently tin* l»ael,- 
ground, are elahoialely gihh’d; the local eolouis aie 
generally vivid; iheie is little or no^ielief; the Jiand- 
ling is streaky; the flesh-tints aic lilaekish or gieeinsli. 
,At this lime, ami for two hundred years, afteiwaids 
fjx'iore the iiuenlion of oil-paintingj j)ieluie.s weie 
painted cither m fiesco, an art ne\er wholly lost, oi 
on seasoned hoard, and the colouis mixed with water 
thickened with white of egg or the juice of tlie )oung 
shoots of the fig-tree. This last method w as slyled by 
the Italians a culla or a Irmprnt; by the Fieneh, n? 
d6tre7rfpv; and in English, distcwjtcr: and in tins 
manner all movable ]nclures were exec uted juevious 
to 1440. 

Jt is clear that before the birtli of Cimahue, that 
is, from 1200 to 1240, there existed schools of jiaiiit- 
ing in the Byzantine style, and imdci (ireek Icacheis* 
at Sienna and at Pisa ; that the former ]uoducetl 
Guido (la Sienna, whose Madonna and Cluhk wiili 
figures the size of life, signed and datc'cl 1221, is pro 
served in the church of San Doihenieo at Sienna. It 
is engraved in Kos&inis * Storia della PilUna,' on lljc 
same 5 #) 1 Sige Vith a Madonna by Cimabuc, to which it 
appears superior in drawing, altitude, expresL>ion, ami 
drapery. Pisa produced about the same tiim* (:injrita 
da Pisa, of whom there remain woiks with the dale 
12d6: one of these is aCnie.ifixion, engraved in Otli'\*s 
‘ Italian School of Design,’and on a smaller scale’in 
Ros.'-^ini’s ‘ Storia della Pitiiira,'in which iJic expics- 
tlon of grief in the hovering angels, who are .wringing 
their hands and \ve(*ping, is very earnest and striking. 

* Particularly fliob« in tlie churcli of Santa Maria Maggiuie 
at Home, and in the churcli of St. Mark at A4‘nii,’v, 
t Nw. m, DM, D^2. 
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Blit undoubtedly Ibo {;rcalcst man of that time, be ubo 
^ave ihe prand impulse to modern art, was the seuljilor 
Nicola Pisano, whose woiks date from about 1220 to 
1270. Further, it appeaie. that evdn at Florence a 
native painter, a cerUiiii Maestro Bartolomeo, lived, 
and was eniployod in 123G.* Thus Ciniabue can 
scar<?ely claim to be the “ hither of moth^rn pahiting ’’ 
f'ven in his own city of Florence. We shall now pro- 
i'lvd to Iho fa('As on wliich his traditional cclehnty has 
been founded. * • 

[To be coin innod.] 


KCONTI^iilCAI. USES OF THE PINE AND 
FIR. • 

Thk hencfils which man receives from trees of the 
pitH‘ and fir »:enera are varied and impoitant in a 
ele,un*e whicli (ieserv(‘s our atterUiort. 1’hey furnislf 
tiniher for houses and for ships; they form ^ood roads; 
they provide for some nations a substitute for candles; 
their balk yields a tanning ingredient: various parts 
of them, in ditferent countries, are converted into arti¬ 
cles oi food : they yield nmnerous varieties of the sub¬ 
stances known as resin, pitch, tar, and turpentine: 
ami they arc bcr\iccahle, in a living stale, in fixing 
sainly .«oils. 

!/cl UR first notice the edible properties of the pine 
ami t'r. Those lree< belong to the Conifer^*, or couo- 
hiMiing tvec.-^, and thf' (‘ones of many varif^*s are cus- 
toimnily eatmi in soim» countries. T^^e}^rc in fact 
Ibe/W/// of th(' ]>inc ; but the “ pii\e-ap])le,^ commonly 
so I :illc(k is a misnoinec, since it is the fi uit of another 
Iv'iiid of ]dant, wiiich has obtained this name from its 
rescmblan(‘e to tlu* com' of th(.‘ pine. The Romans 
uf-cd llu; cones of the pine lo flavour their wine, and 
many modern nations (Jo Ihe same. Tlic J^aplanders 
giiiul the inner haik of the Scotch ‘pine into a kind of 
coarse flour, wliitdi tlicy make into bread. Mr. Laing 
sa\v that Ik* found this custom very ]n'cvalfnt in the 
cold countri(*s of Nonvay and T.apland : and indeed 
many of the forests which used to sujijdy timber for 
(‘xpmtation aieiiow almost destroyed, troni the exten¬ 
sive use of the inner hark of th(* trees for food. A. 
mixture of oat and jiiru^ meal is said to mak(‘ very 
tolerable bread: the meal is made into a fluid jiasle, 
w bieh is thrown on a hot pan and dr(*ss(*d in the man¬ 
ner of jiancakes. In some parts of Siberia the young 
idjoots, as w (?ll as the inner bark, are used for food. 
J^ivelju Slates that chips of the S(!otch }>in<* w(»re in his 
da)s used as a substitute for hops; and other writers 
suite that the young shoots, strijiped of tlmir leaves 
w’Ihmi just about to apjiear, are sought for w'ith avidity 
by the children of the peasantry * who eat them. 

Of another sjieciea, the slono-pine, tlio kernels of tlic 
fruit have a tasie whicli approaches to that of the hazel¬ 
nut. and in France and Italy au* often inlioduced at the 
dessert. Sir C*. Staunton mentions that the kernels of 
flic stone-pine are also iinieh relished by the Chinese, 
ill Italy they are put into several kinds of ragodls, and 
are ofUui used as substitutes for almonds. In I'rovcrice 
tbey are used in conjunction with dried currants. 
'fhes'C kernels are sometimes preservetf in •teiU.t and 
sometimes in honey; but if kept closed within the 
cones, they will retain their vitality and freshness for 
five or six years. 

Of another kind, the Cembra pine, the kernels are 
used as those of the stone-pine; and in addition to •this 
tlu'y arc made to yield oil: indeed, so abundant is the 
oil, that one pound of the kernels will yield twuce as 
much as an equal w'eiglit of flax-seed. This oil is used 
both for food and for fuel. The Bhell of the kernel 
produces a red dye. The kernels, in some seasons, 

* Notes lo * Vasari/ edit. lf!32. 
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form tlie chief article of food in Sibciia, and th(*y are 
deemed valuable medicinal ag(‘nts. 

Without mentioning minor edible iiRes, we may 
hiiefiy speak of the obtained from the j^pnu'e 

fir of America. Sprucii tfl‘cr is a kifid of (*xtract fj om 
the twigs and young sh(»otsof this tree. "I'lio twigs are 
fastened into a faggot or l^mdlc, and boiled for some 
lime in a eopjier, till tlie hark separates from ilie 
tw’igs. While tlys is doing, a given weight of oats is 
roasted on a hot jdate, together witn a certain number 
of sea-biscuits or slices of bread. These ingredi( nts 
are then juit into the boiler and boilcil with the twigs 
for sonio time. The spruce branches])(?ing then taken 
out, and the fircn extinguished,^hc oats and the bre: ul 
fall to the bottom, and the leaves, &e. rise lo the top. 
lV]ola.sses or (‘oarse biown sugar is added, and the 
Ihpior is immediately tijnned off into a (‘ask. Bofm o 
Urs lif^ior becomes cold, half a pint of yern^t is mi.xt'd 
with it, and wtH stirred, to incorporate it thoionghly 
with the lifpior. In England spruce beer is made Ironi 
the “ essenc^* of spruce, which is prepared in America 
by eva])oraiing to llic consistence of an extract the 
w'ator in whii4i«the ends of the young branches of 
spruce fi» have been boiled. 

As timber-lvecs, the pine and ibc fir are so valuable, 
and are used in suc’h a large variety of w'avi;, that it 
would be utterly impra(^tieahle lo enumerate them. 
One si>ocios yields long straiglit limbers for mastss of 
ships; another is available for part of the hull; a lliii d 
for flooring-boards in a hout'C: and so on, tn eiy 
scrap of timbr*!* m all the vaiicties being available* in 
(me or other of various ways. We may lake as a single 
instance tin* whim june, and quoK; the :ie' uiml wliich 
Michaux gives of the uses lo wliich it is apj}li(*(1 in 
America, wIktc Iarg(i mimhcrs of lh(* houses aie 
entirely built of this wood :—‘‘ The* ornamental WYiik 
of tlie oat(?r doors, the coniie(’B and pieces of ap.irf- 
uj(*nts, and the mouldings of fir(*-j)laccs, all of wlmdi 
in Ameiica arc elegantly wrought, are of tliis wood. 
It i(*ecives gilding well, and is therefore sriocled Jo« 
looking-glasses and picture-fraines. ‘Seuljito’s employ 
it exclusively for the images that adorn Uk* bowa (/f 
vessels, for which llu^y jwefer the kind called the 
jmmnkin )nne. At Boston, and in other to*vns oi the* 
Nonliern Slated, tlie inside of iiuihoguny furnituic and 
of ti links, the bottoms of Windsor chairs of an inhwior 
(lualily, w’al<*r-j)ails, a great part of the boxes us(*d for 
jiacking goods, the shelves lor shop?, and an endless 
variety of other ol>j(»cts, are made of white ]»ine. In 
the district of Maine it i.= (unploycd for barrels to 
contain salted fish, especiall) the kind (tailed tliesa]*- 
ling pine, whicdi is of a stronger con.sistence. For (lu* 
magnificent wooden bri(lg(*8 over the Sehnylkill at 
Philadelphia, and the Delaw'are at Trenuvki, atul for 
those whicli unite Cambridge and (.'harl(‘s(o\wi with 
Boston, of which the first is fiflccn bundled and llu* 
second three thousand feet in length, the white jnne 
has been chosen for its durg^Vdp.x^ It serves ex¬ 
clusively for the masts of tlie nuhirrons vessels con¬ 
structed in the northern and middle states: and lor 
IhisLpurpose it H’ould be diflicult lo replace it in Noith 
America.” ^ 

As an example of the use of the pine in ship buildipg 
the following mscription, given by Mr, Loudon in ]n» 

‘ Arboretum,’ maybe sufficient. In the ontrahee-hHU 
of Gordon Castle in Scotland, tlfcrc is a ])lauk of 
Scotch pine about six#feet long, by more tlian five 
broad, and in it is a brass jdalc bearing this inscription : 
“ In tho year 17S3, William Osborne, Esij., inprehant, 
of Hull, purcltascd of the Duke of (ionjori the fores^i 
of Gleninor(), the whole of which he cut down in the 
space of twenty-two years, and built, during that time, 
at llu? inoutL of the river Sjicy, where never vessel 
was built IxjKue, forty-seven sail of ships%)f upwards 
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of 17,WO tons burden. The largest of them, of lOoU 
tons, and three others little inferior in Bi 7 .e, arc now 
in the service of his Majesty and tho Honourable East 
India* Company- This undertaking was completed at 
the expense (of labour only) of above 7O,Q00i. To his 
Grace the Duke of Gordon this plank is offered, as a 
specimen of the grow th of ope of Ibe trees in the above 
forest, by His Grace's most obedient servant, William 
Oslrorne. Hull, Sept. 26,1836/ 

Jii Russia, roadf: are formed of the trunks of the 
Scotch pine. The trees selected are such as have 
trunks irom six to tivolve inches in diameter at their 
thickest end. The branches of these are lopped off to 
ih^ length of twefve or^fifteen feet, ai^ordTuig to the 
\viiUh of the intended road, but arc left remaining at 
the ends. The ground Wng marked off for the road, 
and made somewhat oven on thj surface, the trees are 
laid dow^n across it side by side, the thick end of one 
trunk alternating with the narrow end of another, and ? 
the branches at the ends of the trunks forming a sort of 
hedge on each side of the road. The interstices of the 
trunks arc pext filled jup with soil; and uio road isi 
(completed. The hedges formed by thfs branches in the | 
extremities of the trunks are found extremed,y useful ] 
after snow has fallen, and before it has become hard 
with the frost, and also in the commencement of a 
thaw, in indicating to the traveller when his horses are 
getting loo near the edge of the road. Roads of this 
Aude description are very suitable for marshy ground, 
and are common in the interior of Russia, and also in 
some parts of Poland, Down to a recent period, the 
greater part of the road from St. Petersburg to Mos¬ 
cow was of this description. In some of the towns, 
particularly Moscow and Kiew, regularly squared 
vlanks are laid down instead of rough trunks; and, 
joth in Moscow and Vienna, the courts of some of tho 
larger manaions are paved with pieces of pine-trunk 
about eighteen inbhos in length, set side by side, and 
beaten down till they form a fovel surface. In Ame¬ 
rica these log-roads are much used, and obtain there 
the name (?f “ corduroy-roads,” probably on account 
of a fancied resemblance between them and the 
ribbed ajmcarance of the twilled stuff known as cor¬ 
duroy, In London, ilso, in all the various methods 
introduced and jmtented of wood pavt*mcnt, now so 
rapidly increasing, the material, we believe, is in every 
case the fir or pme. 

The chips of many kinds ot pine burn so brightly 
that they form a valuable sort of fuel or illuminating 
agent to poor cottagers. In Scotland, flambeaux of 
pine-tninks And roots are much used; and a stoiy is 
related of a wager laid in London by a Highland chief, 
that some massive sUvi'r candlesticks on the table at a 
gentlemanJiB housf. where he was dining weie not 
better, or more valuable, than those commonly in use 
in- foe Highlands. 'Lhe chieftain won his bet, by send¬ 
ing to his estate for four highlanders of his clan, and 
producing them blazing fir in their 

hands, declaring Ttotmey were the candlesticks to 
which he alluded. The storv has been also adopted by 
Sir W. Scott, in his * Legena of MontroSo/ Mr. Howu- 
£:on observes of the peasantry in Russia, that*tbe little 
tallow or oil wdiich they can procure is entirely con¬ 
sumed at the shrines in the churches and before the 
images hi their huts. To supply th.c place of candles 
in iheir domestic arrangements, they take long billets 
of red Scotch pine, which they dry carefully near their 
stoves during the tedious winter, arfd wUt as occasion 
requiresfinto long pieces re^ibling laths. When a 
traveller arriyes, or a fight is required for any other 
))nvpo3e, one of these laths is lighted at the stove, 
and fixed in a wooden frame, umicb holds U in a 
horizontal jmsition. It gives a bright ttau}^, but burns 
only for a ishf irt time. 


[J \U\ .Ll. 

All the species of pine and fir are used, in the 
spective countries where they grow, for a mnijiber ol 
purposes scarcely susceptible of classification. I'akc 
the Norway spruce fir, for instance. It yields valuable 
fuel and charcoal. The ashes furnish potash. The 
bark is u«M?d in tanning; and the buds and yoiinq^ 
shoots for makinff spruce beer. The cones, boiled in 
whey, are, deemed good against the scurvy. In Sweden 
and l^itzerland the young shoots form a wdnler food 
for cattle and sljpep; aiid the inhabitantsef Finmajknux 
the points of tlic shoots with the oats given to horsofe. 
The floors of rooms in Norway and Sweden are, at 
least onec a w'oek, strewt^ over with the ^reen lops, 
which on a white, well-scoured deal floor lively 

and i^retty effect, and })Teverit tlio rnud from the shoe:; 
adhering to and soiling the noud ; giving out, at the 
same time, when trodden on, a refreshing odour. At 
Swedish funerals the road into the churchyard and to 
tlie grave is strewed with these giecn* sprigs, the 
gathering and selling of wbieh is a sort of trade foi 
old poor persons about the towns. In boih Sweden 
and Norway the inner bark is made into baskets ; and 
the canoes, wdiich arc made of the timber of the large 
trees, and which are so light as to lie carried on ;i 
man’s shoulders when a rapid or cascade interrupli; the 
navipcation, have their phuiks fastened together wiih 
strings or cords made ol the roots, so th-ii not a F-inel^* 
nail is used in tlvnr eonslruction. I'lio Jong .irul 
slender roots are made use of to form these string-', 
and they arr^rendered flexible by splitting them doV. u 
the middle, aftdeboiling them for two or three lK>urp in 
W'ater contafiing alkaline salts. , 

The Scotch pine, in addition I > the ah-aOv 
mentioned, yields excellent (diareoaJ The fagot uu ; I 
of this kind of j.ine r*' said to be valued by the chalk 
and lime burners of England more than any other, roi 
account of its rajrid burhiug and intense heal, and coo- 
sequent saving of time in tending the kiln=='. Th. 
leaves and branches are burned for potash, though oi 
this alkali the tree yields only a snnill quantity. In tin* 
north of Russia, and in Lapland the oukt hark is usc{l 
for covering huts, for lining them, and as a subsliiutt. 
for cork for floating the nets of fislicnm}n. j'lie innn 
bark is >voveii into mats, like tho‘}e made from the 
Jimo-trcc. Ropes arc also made trom the whu li 
are said to be very strong and ekisiic, and are gene¬ 
rally used by the fishermen. 

In all these details we have refrained from mention¬ 
ing those products which arise from the juices of the 
tree, and wTiich, under various modifications, yield 
resins, turpentine, tar, pitch, lamp-black, and other 
Bubstances valuable in the arts. Tlicsc Ibrm a group 
of useful products of tbc pine and fir, so extensive and 
instructive, that it may be well to devote a separate 
i paper to them. 


Chtms^ Eafabki.’-^TUcy esxt almost e\er>-tinng tliat comes to 
Imnd. Upon the streets i)f the city, but pavticulaily on the 
large square before the factories, a number of thirds are daily ex- 
]) 0 .sed for sale which among^it us have not yet gaincMl mucii n*- 
pute for flavour ; among others, hawhs, owls, eagles, and .'it 
To a Eurojjean, ifOtbing can have a more laughable eflect llinu 
to see tUfe Chiucse arrive with a carrying-polc supportii;g two 
birdcages which contain dogs and cats instead of birds. A small 
thin sort of 8]xuiiel appeared to us to be most in request; (h^y 
sit quite downcast in their temporary dwellings when they .nj« 
brought to markok whilst the caU make a dreadful squalling, 
if conscious of their fate. The flesh of these last, when they aio 
well fed, is much esteemed in China, and they are often seen on 
the tables of the rich. Other Cliinese bring upon their carrying- 
pole many dozens of rats, which are drawn quite clean, and, like 
pigs in our country, when tlicy have been opened, art* hung up ^ 
by means of a cross piece of wood through the hinadegs. Tliese * 
rows of rats look very nice, but they are only eateii by the poor 
—Foyage rmtd thf fVorld, 
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l-M tLc di;i'',n H3 r.ailolntiiiii»'o Ptiicjlii ta art 

ITtiiiius Eoinanoiuiti!) biJDSs cut. to ilie lUe, a few 
•if those iigiires auc! incident'? which render parts of the 
Tendeinniia or vintage in the south of Italy so grace- 
l al, picturesque, and classical. This is a season of joy, 
itiiarity, and frolic, ui all countries where the vine 
ejrovvs and ripens its generous fruit in abundance ; and, 
nearly everywlicve, some attenmt, more or less happy, 
is made to get up some rural iJionysia (vintage feast) 
or some seini-classical masquerade, with songs and 
other allusions lo the Liber Paie)\ the god of wine, the 
great Bacchus. But in Italy, and more partumlavly 
in the southfu-n parts of that beautiful peninsula, 
whore—in nuiny secjludcd districts at least—the old 
Italic and Greco-Italic blood has been but compara¬ 
tively little mingled with the blood of Ggths or Visi¬ 
goths, Huns or Lombards, Normans or any otiier of 
the northern races, the successive conquerors of the 
c'ountry; where the classical ages fill as large a por¬ 
tion of the popular traditions as the Gothic or dark or 
middle ages occupy in the traditions of the northern 
nations, mixing copiously with religious riles, and the 
usages, ceremonies, and observances of domestic life, 
and giving their point to popular proverbs, and fur- 
Inishing out the vocabulary ol household words ; where 
[the constant view of ruined temples, aqueducts, am¬ 
phitheatres, mutilated statues, vases covered with clas¬ 
sical designs, and coins and medals dug up out of the 
■arth, and a constant hearing of the names of towns 


tihd V iJirtjCi-., inoiAidains and t>ti eauis, that ii-v e ci au v 
Veuied from their designation in the days of theCeesars, 
all serve to roinind the people of the roinoic limes 
when the pagan mythology was not “a creed outworn/' 
but the popular belief,—these vintage feasts have a far 
more classical and earnest rharactcr. In minor par¬ 
ticulars these very unlettered peasants not uiicom- 
monly iravestic ancient characters. They invariatily 
talk of Virgil, not as a poet, but as a mighty conjuror 
and iiecroinaricer—a sort of Friar Bacon or^Bfichael 
Scott. Of Ovid (Ovidiias Naso) they only pretend to 
know that he bad a very big nose. Cicero, fram an 
orator, statesman, philosopher, becomes in their par¬ 
lance a synonyme for dandy, or ?qr anything that is 
very fine : thus Casliglione tellS ueifiat he once heard 
a Roman peasant wbo was eulogizing his own jackass, 
exclaim in a rhjipsody, Ah! sirs, when he has got on 
his new pack-saddle, he looks like a Cicero! ’ 
By another stfange technical application of the w ord, 
every ragged illiterate rogue that acts as a guide and 
shows strangers the ancient sites and ruins is called 
a Cicero—w/» Cicerone. But though they never road 
mythology in books—foa books of any kind are rarities 
among them, and very few or none of them can read— 
they are orally acquainted with the name^of 
gods and goddesses, and seldom make mistakes as lt> 
the characters and attributes of the higher divinities of 
. the classical paganism : their traditions, and the ancient 
relics they see, almost with the force of reality or of a 
real belief, ^ve to Jove his thunderbolt, a||d to Juno 

her chariok drawn by peacocks, her jealousy, •and her 

• • • 
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scolding ImbUs; to ilars his lielniet and spear and the 
fate ok battles, and to Venus, born of the sea, her 
matchless beauty of face and form; Ceres brinies the 
ripe corn that waves m the field and gives sustenance 
to man, and Bacchus the \v*l;ne that makes glad his 
heart. Of these two last fabled divinities they will al¬ 
most talk as of their favourite or patron sainla. From 
one end of Italy to the other there are few exclama¬ 
tions more frequently in the mouths^ of tlie common 
people than the ** Per Bacco !*' (by Bacchus), although, 
DC it said to their credit, they are not his votaries to 
any excess in drinking, 

'J'he Ven(lcmi\}ia, or Vintage, is a sort of rustic 
C^irnival, or SaturnalisP holiday, in which, from time 
immemorial, they have been accustomed to allow 
lh<miselves, and to be allowed by their masters and 
snperiorf^, a de»gree of liberty as largo as obtained 
among the common people of ancient Uorac,•‘when 
they commemorated the iroedom and equality which 

f >rovailed on earth in the golden reign of Saturn. As 
ottg as it lasts, the peasants employed in indulge in 
a truly Fescennine licence* of tongue with all who 
approach or chan(;c to pass by, bespattering thcf> with 
all manner of queer language, and pelting rtiem with 
doggrel rhymes, without any regard to their rank or 
cojidjtion. When the wine is all tiortdon out in the 
wurie-pve&s—trodden out by the naked feet of jumping, 
frolicking, roaring swains—*the prime Y)art of tlie 
festival coinmeiuicK, coiisisling generally of a semi- 
ludicrous, semi-serious, classical jirocession, and of a 
good repast at the tuid of it. On more than one 
occasion we liave observed a rather nice attention to 
detail, and certain delicate distinctions which were 
scar(‘(*ly to have been expected from an ignorant, un- 
n*ail peasantry. One ])vocepsion was really admirable. 
Bacchus, instead of being represented in the manner 
of our vulgar sign-painters, hy a fat, paunchy, red- 
faced, drunk(‘n 'boy, was personified by the tallest, 
handsomest, and most graceful young man of the ))arty; 
his head was ( rowned with a wreath of ivy and vine 
leaves, mixed with hunches of the purple grape, which 
hung down the sides and the back of'his neck; in his 
right hand he carried a lance tipped \vith a eonc of 
pine or lir-apple, and the shaft was entwined wdth ivy 
ami vine loaves, ami some wild autuinfi*al flow'ors, the 
thing thus being, as ueaily as might be, the classical 
thyrsus, one of the most am.'ieiit allrihutes of the 
god and his followers; a dean sheep s-skin, spotted 
with the red juice of the grape, in imitation of the 
skin ok the pantlier or spotted pard which Bacchus is 
represented‘as wearing when he went on his expe¬ 
ditions, was thrown gracefully over his shoulders; he 
was folloAved hy s(une silent, sedate wminen, carrying 
on their Jieads baskets filled with grapes; by little 
boys carrying in their hands large bunches of the same 
iVuil.; by Bacchante of both sexes, who carried sticks 
entwined with vine leaves; by tw o or three carri, or 
carts, U’hich had ^i;qu.psed to convey the ripe fruit to 
the wine-press, eadi draw n by a pair of tall cream- 
coloured oxen, witli those large, daik, pensive eyes to 
whicih Homer thought it no disparagement to compare 
the eyes of the wife of Jupiter; and in thp rear of all 
came Silenus, a fat old man with his face and hands 
besmeared with wine-lees, bestriding a fat old ass. 
The Bat>chanto bounded, danced, frolicked, and laughed 
uproarously; Silefius lolled and rolled upon his 
donkey, singing snatches of Vetdeininia songs, making 
all sorts ot ImlK ions grimaces and gestures, and 
jocosely r^et loudly abusing every stranger or neigh¬ 
bour he discovered in the throng. But Bacchus jiro- 
fierved the decorum ami dignity of the true classical 
c'haracter of the go<l w ho w as as graceful as Apollo, 
who shared with that divinity the domipion of Par¬ 
nassus, and.<lje faculty and glory of inspiring poets 
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with immortal verse. The joyous shouts of Vn\i 
Bacco! Viva la Vendemynia! llio laughs and sliouls 
of tliC Bac^charilc, the songs and jokes of old Silenus, 
were mingled wifh the beat and jingle of two or three 
tambourines, wdth tlie rural sound of cow-horns, and 
occasionally with the blasts of a cracked but antique¬ 
looking trumpet, and with the dapping of hands* and 
shoutings of all the men and women, boys and girls of 
the district. The Cmcuban hills, which bore the fruit 
productive of Ihe generous wine which ^Horace extolled 
as the drink of Maoceuas—and which render as good 
wine now, though all unknown to fame, as they did in 
the days of Augustus (ta^sar—echoed aiii^'^^e-echocd 
with the joyous sounds, for the scene of Ihcfcslixity 
waslit ibe foot of those hills, on whoso sunny slo)^(*r> 
the vines had ripened which iurnisht;d this hapjiy 
vintage. 

^ When queStiopod as to how tlicy arranged ilicir 
very classical procession, the peasants could only say 
that they did as they had done year after \oar, and as 
their fathers and grandfathers had duru* hclou? thenu 
The ParocchianOy or parish who thought it no 

sin or degradation to I’olhiw* vheinoccssion and p;u take 
in the feast, did not ajqiciir to have much more l(*Hrn- 
ing on the subject. 

THE GBEAT SIDON. 

The country of tlie Phauiiciiiiis, in wliuh, at a very 
early pcric^l^floiiiished a town thus eiAjdiatirally dinv 
tinguished, wafr of very limited dimeiii^ions even at ilie 
time whej^Mie nation arrived at its liigliest condition 
of splendour and ])ower. It conqnehendcd llial part 
of the Syrian coast which oxtemlb iioin 'jVre north- 
W'ard to Aradiis. This strip of larul reaelu'd to ahouL 
fifty leagues from imvlh to south; hut its uliuosL 
breadth did not exictid eight or ten leagiu's. Tin* 
coast abounded in hays and harbours, and its breadth 
was traversed hy mountains hranching from Lihanus, 
several of whhdi advanced tludr promontoiies into the 
sea. The suininils of these mountains w ere coveic'tl 
with forests, whitdi allordcd to the PlKcnieiair-. Uh^ 
most valuable limber for the coustVuetion of their 
shijjs and habitations. This explains how it hajiiuMis 
that the first time this ]) 00 ])le is hronghl ]i('i‘L«.oiially 
under our notice in the lliblo is in ihe eharactev of 
persons skilled in the hewing and transixirt of wood ; 
mclnding, no doubt, much ability in the |n(*j\*iralion 
and application to various uses. When Solomon was 
going to build the Temple, ho coinmnnic'atiul to the 
king of Tyre his wish to enter into an engagement 
for a supply of timber, kiiowTng, as li(‘ said, “ There) is 
not among us any thet can skill to hew timber like 
unto the Sidoriians.'' The answer of the Tyrian king 
is remarkable—** I w’ill do all thy oc'sire concerning 
limber of cedar and concerning limber of fir: my s(n- 
vants shall bring them down lami Lebanon unto tlu‘ 
sea; and I will convey them by sea, in fioals, unto the 
place tliat thou shall appoint me, and 1 will I'aupe them 
to be discharged there.*' (I v.) 'fins was 

speaking like a man accustwned to tlm business. 

The \v»ve9;r breaking violently against tin* steej> 
clifls, sifeem to liave detached several capes from the 
terra Jirmi, foririing rislands, which the Phceiiitdans 
were not tardy in covering with numerous colonu's 
and flourishing towns. 

In this tract of country the great (dty of Siclon was 
founded. If it owed its foundation to Sidon, the eldest 
son of Canaan, whose name it seems Xo hear, it must 
have been one of the most ancient cities in the world. 
This Is thip common opinion, supported by tlie authority 
of Joseplius. The town was, at any rate,^ very ancient : 
it must have existed long before the lihic of Josliua, 
for it is here called great—and a city must have time 
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to aof|nirc p:rratncss. Some indeed have taken occa- 
fiion, iVom the exjire.ssion “ Groat Zidon,” to ronclude 
Uiiit there u cro U\o Sidony—one much more consider- 
jibU' than the other; hut no Rcoj^rapber or historian 
lakes notice of any Sidon hut this ‘♦Great Zidon/’ I'lie 
?;rcalness of Sidon was the result of its skill in manu- 
factmes and of its attention to eomniercc. The skill 
id' the Sidonians in felhrij"* timber, and in applying it 
to use, has been already mentioned, Tlu’y built ships. 
If they were iiof the first ship*buiklers ^nd navigators 
of tlie world, they were undoubtedly the first who ven- 
liiicd beyond their own coasts, and the first that esta¬ 
blished alUjJ^^ling that can bo«called a maritime com¬ 
mence. ihe Sidonians are said to have been the first 
iiiiinnlac.turers of g^ass. lloincr mentions themPfre- 
(piciuly, luul alwaxs as excelling in many ingenious 
and n.'tdul arts, giving them the title of Tro/WmoceXoi; 
and, accoidiiigly, all superior articles •of dress, all 
gr)od w urkmansiup in making vessels for use, and all 
ingeniously (‘ontrived trinkets and toys, are ascribed 
by him to the skill and industry of ihe Sidonians.— 
'fbus. the (luecn of Troy, intending to ofler a mantle 
to Pallii‘5,— 

“ HiTsrir, llio wliilr, la'r chambrr, rvor sweet 
\\ illi liniiiiii.;' iunidii. Tlinesfoied slickept 

Ilrt maiitles nl ali linos, lu comjilisliM works 
or fair Snloni-Uis, waftod o’er tl>e ilooji 
I5y gutlUkr Pali-., wlien <l;f uall<'VS !*iought 
'J’iii* iuLdi-htiiii If-Icii fi> tlie slioio.% of Troy. 



Jt glidri’d, and ums Knvo.4 jilarcd of all.'* 



Acliillcs, at the funeral games for Palioelus-, pro- 
]>oscs, as tlic pii/c for the best ruruK'r,— 

*■' A silvi.r goldot, of six nn’iibuns : earth 
Ouii'd not iih Id-0 for rlr.^:inro of tonn. 

Skdfiil Sidoniaii ailists li.ol around 
Jinih<‘J]isl»'d it ; and cmt the .^ahlo deo]i, 

PlxiMiirian uuMcliauTs iiilo Li'juno.r poit 
iiail home it, and the boon to Thaos giv*n.'* 

When Tclcmacliiis cxprcs>cd strong admiration of 
tlie wealth and .splendour, in gold and silver, ivory 
and biass, which the ])aldce of Meuclans exhibited, the 
latl'u aeeouuts for it by obseiviiig that bis treasures 
bad been eolleel(*d in bis perilous WHiidcrings, during 
wliieli he bad \isiled the slunes of Oyprus, Phijrrncia, 
‘^Vf/r» 2 , and Egypt. Lastly, in another })lace {Odf/s.s\ 
\y. , a j-’lory occurs, lepleUi witli indications of the 
ehaiacter and jiursuits of the Sidouiaiis. At the island 
of Syria,— 

“ It chanced that from Phcriiicla, famed for skill 
In marluc, a vessel thither ^ainc, 
lly bharpers inanird, aiifl laden deep wdfh toys.'* 

The sniloisinect on the beach a woman belonging to 
tiie family of the chief of the island. She xvas--.. 

“ A fair Phirniciaii, tall, fulLsizcd, and BkilVii 
Jn W’oiks of elegance.*' 

And on being iiitevrogated, she tells her country¬ 
men,— 

I am of Sidon, famous for her wealth, • p 
Jly d} fing earn’d.’* 

In pursuance of a plot laid between tliem, one of the 
men went to the palace, as if to dispose of Sidonian 
wai es:— 

“ An artist, sneh ho accin’d, for sale produced 
lieads of bright iirnbor livetod in gold.** 

Thcpo* indications eon corn ing a people situated so 
near to the Hebrexva, and, in the erd, so eh|jply con- 
( necled with th(^, are in no small degree interesting. 

t Tlie superiority ill manulaetures and coinineree does 
nut, how ex er, form the only distinction of the Sidonians, 


for they xverc also great adepts in the sciences of their 
time, particularly astronomy and arithmetical calcu¬ 
lation. As might naturally bo expected, under such 
irusperous ciieuinstances, Ihc pcojilc lixed in ease and 
uxury. For this they v;ere eariy‘remarkable, as uo 
see from a comparison used in speaking of the town of 
Laisli:—The people xxhowelt in it xxcre careless; 
after the manner of the Sidonians^ quiet and secuie; 
and there xxas nothing to molest them in the land ; 
they possessed also riches xvitliout restraint. ’ {Judg, 
xviii. 7—Boothroyd’s version.) 

Ultimately, however, Sidon xvas f’clipscd, in all its 
characteristics of superiority, by Tyrc^ w liich is callc’d 
in the Bible “ die daughter of^idon, it having be^jy^ 
in its origin a settlement of the Sidonians. Wliethcr 
the historical Tyre at this time existed is a question 
tliat occasions some discussion. The text of verso 2i) 
is»certiirily by no means conclusive on this subject, 
into which we- sliall not at present enter fui ther Iban 
to observe that if the old continental Tyre ol bistoiy 
did at this^time exist, it xvas evidently in its infant 
stale, in xx’luch it could not be tncnlioned in compari¬ 
son with that ‘^gieat Sidon ” xx hich it was in tlie end 
di^stined ovorshado. In support of the negative, 
much strcsfihas been laid upon the sileiu o of IJomer, 
who so frequently mentions Siduti, but iiexer Tyre. As 
we have just been quoting Homer, xve may obserxo 
that there is nothing in this argument to rescue it fiiwn 
the suspicion which usually rests on aiguiiumts diawn 
from mere silence. Tyre cxisti’d and had a king in 
the lime of David, and in the time of Solomon was a 
great commercial city; and the time of Homer is fiiuu 
one to Txvo centuries later than the times of David and 
Solomon. 

#A1 though Sidon lost its superiority under the nre- 
doiiiinatiug influence of Tyre, it long remainctl a piaee 
of very considerable importance. Its general history 
is so much connected w'ith that of Tyre, that w e shall 
not here mention it sepaiately. Tyre is noxv a com¬ 
plete desolation; but Sidon still subsists as a town, and 
carries on some traffic xx'ith the neighbouring coasts. 

It is noxv called Saidc or Seide. The inhabitauls aie 
esiimalcd at about fifteen thousand, xvbo aic eliiefly 
I occupied in apinning cotton, xvbich, xvilh silk and boots, 
shoes, and slippers of inmoceo leather, form the prin¬ 
cipal articles of their trade. The port is now nearly 
choked uj) xvith sand. The toxvri rises immediately 
from the strand, and presents a lalhcr imposing 
api)carance as viewed from a distance ; but the interior 
is xvretched and gloomy, ill-huilt, dirty, ^aiui full ol 
ruins. Outside the xvalls, fragments ot columns and 
other remains of the ancient city may still he disco¬ 
vered. The following remarks, fioiii I\lr. Jonctr's 
‘Christian Researches in Syria,’ respecting lli^t country 
bctxvcen Tyre and Sidon, xidll be iiiteicsting;—'‘About 
halfway hctxvecn Saide (Sidon) and Sour i^Tyjoaic 
very extensive rnina of towns xvhich once connected 
these txvo cities; but of theseis scarcely 
one stone left upon another. They I'onsist chiefly ol 
lines wdiich shoxj, rased even xxuth th(' soil, the founda¬ 
tion of houses—many stories irregularly scattered—a 
fexv cisterns with hall-defaced sculpture on them ; and 
at a considerable distance from the path there arc at 
one spot several loxv columns, either mutilated or con¬ 
siderably sunk in the cailh. These^relics show—what 
it needed, indeed, no such evidence to prove—that in 
peaceable and flourishing times, on this road, iM'lxvccn 
txvo such considerable cities as Tyre and Sidun. ihcie 
must have been nmny^smallor towns for Ifiusincf'^, 
pleasure, or agriculture, delightfully siluaLCii by the 
sea-side : but peaceful security has long been a blcbsing 
unknoxvn to tliese regions.” 
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IVolvei };i sat do^vii in the venta wbci*^ I put up; | 

there was a huge fire, cousletiiig of the greater part of the trunk 
of an oltvc.tree; the comjiany was rather misr:ellaneoufr<-a 
hnnter with Ins escopet.i; a brace of sJiephertls with immense 
do^« of that specieir for which Fstremadura is celebrated; a 
brokeu soldier, just returned from the wars } aud a beggiu*, who, 
after demanding charity «or hs tietn Baaasde Marta Sanimma, 
took a seat amidst us, ana madh himself quite comfortable. The 
bolters was ai) active, bustling woman, and busied herself in 
cooking my supper, which consisted of the game which 1 had 
purchased at Waiceju, and which, on my taking leave of the 
gipsy, he had counselled me to take with me. In the mean 
lime, I sat by the fire, listening to the conversation of the com- 
)rAiny. I would I, were a wplf,^said one of the shepherds *, or, 
indeed, anything rather tMlm isiiat 1 am. A pretty life is this 
of ours, Out, in the campo, among" the caraicaleSf suffering heat 
and cold for a i>esem a day. I would 1 were a Wi^if r 
better, and is more respected, Oum tbo of a shq^^terd.’' 

But he frequently fares eourvily,^ said 1 i 
dogs fall upon him, and tlien he pays ibr bis temerity with Uig 
loss of his head.^^ •* That is not often thse ^fior traveller,** 
saiil the shepherds; he watches hU and seldom, 

runs into bai rn's way. And as to atta^ing hin,,it is no very 
pleasant task; he has, both t^th and claws, and dog or "man 
who has once felt them likes uot to i^d&^re a second time 
within his reach. These 4cgs of mtke Seise a bear singly 
with consideralde alacrity, though he is a most powerful 
animal j but I have seen ihpua run howling away from a 
wolf even though there were two or three m .us at hapd to 
encourage them/' A dangerous persou the Wolf,” sgid the | 
other shepherd,'' ami citnniug aa^^agerous: who know# more | 
dian he 9 He knows the vulnerable point of every guimal * see, 
for example, how be flies at the neck of a btilloclc, tearing open 
rhe veins with his grim teeth and claws. But does he attack a 
horse in this manneff 1 trow not/’ Not he,'’said the other 
shepherd, ^'he is too good a judge; biit he fastens ou the 
haunches, and hamstrings him in a moment. Oh! the fear of the 
horse when he comes near the dwelling of the wolf. My master 
was the other day riding iu the despoblado, above the pass, ou 
hi# fine Andalusian steed, which had cost him five hundred 
dollars : suddeiil/lhe horse sfoimed, and sweated and trembled 
like a woman ip the act of minting; my master could not 
conceive the reason, but presently he hetud a squealing aud 
growling in the bushes, whereupon ho fired olf his gun, and 
scared the wolves, who scampered away: but lie tells me that 
the horse has not yet recovered from Ins flight." Yet the 
mares know, occasionally, how to baulk liim,’’ replied his 
com|mnion : there is gie^f vraft and inali^^e in mares, as there 
is iu females: see them feeding in the campo with tJieir young 
cria about them ; presently the alarm is given that the wolf is 
drawing near; they start wildly, aud run about for a mom«*nt, 
but it is only for a moment,—-amain they gather together, form¬ 
ing themselves into a circle, iti the centit; of which they place 
the foals. Onward comes the wolf, hoping to make his dinner 
on horse-fleslt; he is mistaken, however, the mares have baulked 
biin, and am as cunning as himself: not a tuil is to be seen— 
not a bindei quarter—but there stand the v/liolu tniop, their fronts 
towards him reatlv to receive ym, and as he luns round them 
balking and howling, they rise successively on their hind legs, 

, ready to stamp him to the earth, should he attempt to hurt their 
cria or themselves.” “ Worse than the hc-wolf,” said the 
soldier, *^is the female; for, as the stiior pastor has well observed, 
there is more malv^*' hr .. men than in males : to see one of these 
elie-demoiis with a troop of the males at her heels is truly hur- 
prising; where she turns they turn, ard what she does that do 
they; for they appear bewitched, and faafre no power but to 
imitate her actions. I was once travelling with a comrade over 
liio hills of Galicia, when we heard a howl:' Those aic wolves,’ 
said my companion; ‘ let us out of the wayso we stopped 
from to path, and ascended to side of the hill a little way, to 
a terrace, where grew vines, after the manner of Galicia: pre¬ 
sently appeared a larw grey sbe-wplf, dethoneMia, snapping and 
grrtwling at a troop oi demons, who followed close behind, their 
tails uplifted, and their eyes like firebrands. What do you think 
the pervitfrse brute did 9 Instead of keeping to the pistli, she turned 
in the very direction in which we were; tow was now no remedy; 
so we stood still. 1 was the first upon the tcrra'ic, and by me 
she pastfd so close, that 1 felt her hair brush against my legs: 
she, however, took no notice of me, but pusiied, on, iKltlur look¬ 
ing to the right nor left, and all the other wolves trotted by me 


Mritbout oflering the slightest injury or even ae much as looking 
at me. Would that 1 co',dd say us much for my poor com¬ 
panion, who stood farther on, and was, I believe, Jessintha.*^ 
demon’s way than •! was; »ljc had nearly passed him, when 
suddenly she turned half round and snapped at him. 1 hhall 
never forget what followed; in a moment a do^eu wolves wtre 
upon him, tearing him limb from limb, with bowlings like 
nothing iu this world; in a few moments he was devbuied, 
nothing remaining but the skull and a few bones, and then they 
assed on in the same manner as they came. Good reason l)|d 
to bo gratefulsthat my lady-wolf took less'nolice of'me than 
j my poor comrade.’’-—-TVii?* Bibk vt Spain^ hy G^nrye Borrow 

of Firtiif."—So long os the fruit is gre^li'poasesses to 
a captain extent the physiological actioq of a leal‘, and dccou.- 
poies carbonic acid under the influence of light; hul os soon u- 
Ju begins to ripen this action ceases, and the fruit is wholly liOLi- 
risliied by'^hc Mp elaborated by the leaves. Thus the fruit 
-in commtaiwifiahd leaves, the power of elaborating sap, and alo.; 
the power of attracting sap from the surrounding paits. Hci.c^ 
we see tot where a number of fruits me growing together, lj c 
or mpre,of them attract the sap or niiteiment ftom all the le^r. 
whfcli in consequence drop oft*. As tlie food of the fruit is pi c 
lulled by the leaves under the influence of stdar light, it follow.- 
that the excellence of the fruit will depend chiefly on ilie excel¬ 
lence of the leaves; aud that if to latter me nut Builicitntl) 
developed, or not duly exjyosed to the action of the sun’s rays, o. 
placed at too great a distunco fiom the fruit, the lattei will b 
diminutive in size and imperfectly lipcncil, or may drop oJ' 
before attaining maturity. Hence the inferiority of fruits wliicl. 
grow ou naked branches, or even cti hranchco^wheie there is no* 
a leaf close . i the fruit; as in the case of a bufich of grapes, 
where the Wf immediately above it has been cut oft', or in that 
of a goo^l^^rry, where the h af immediately above it has been 
eaten by a caterpillar. Hence it is evident that the secretions 
formed by th** fruit aie piiiicip.dly derived from the matter ek- 
boralefl in the kaf or lean's ntxl to it; and as the saj) of all tin* 
leaves is more or leas ahiuidaut according to the supply leceiicu 
from the roots, tli** excellence of fiuits dejieiids ultimately on 
to condition of the roots, aud the condition, ponition, and expo- 
sit ii«n of the leave.ii.— Loudon s Btthurhan ilorticvlturht, 


Coaches in Yu\,ut(in .—I left Merida by coach for Campeachy. 
It started at five o'clock in the inmning with thieo passengt'is; 
an elderly woman and man, and inyRclf, Coniposiug llie load. 
The team gallojied off at the mie of ten miles an hour, and 
changed horses every hour during the route. The coach was one 
of four which wcie imported fioni Troy (I^ S.), and, as a tam- 
plc, was well worthy of tlio higli reputation the Tiojan carriages 
enjoy tluroughput the United Slates; hut the horses and harness 
wwc in shocking bad keeping. The driver was an Indian; be- 
sides whom were two othei attendants, who were needed, for tiie 
unskilful bands of the Indian and the wildiic&s of the horses 
niudc the vehicle go on all sides of the road. It v as no unrom* 
mon occurrence to be brought up against a stone wall at the side 
of tile road ;‘atid, in one Instance, we were foul ol an Indian hut, 
which ftfgkteued the inmates to such a degree thal they ran out, 
supposing it to be an earthquake. By combining the skill and 
BtieiJgth of our whole party, we puccreded iu getting tlit hoiscj, 
and coach again upon the highway. We stopped at a village to 
take breakfast, and passed through several towns on the road, but 
they afforded nothing w'orthy of remaik. The connijy through* 
which our route lay presented the same aspect as othei parts we 
had visited. The fields weie still coveied with weedp, to bum 
which the pro^ieturs of the soil were only waiting fur dry wea¬ 
ther. ‘■^rhis is the only preparation the soil receivcb piiui to sow- 
iijg it. The ]U'OgTessof (he coach afforded u.'v much umuiieimnit 
by the fright which it amiearod to occasion to all aimnaled 
nature in onr way. This linc! of cojiches had been only a shou 
time established, and its wLiiling along among peonhj and cattle 
liad a similar effeci to that a locomotive has among the animals 
and their owners in the wilds of the far West. Nothing would 
stand before it. Away went horse and lider, mule and packs, to 
secure a safe lalreat in the bushes, at the alarming sound of ^ai 
apprraclw Our arrival in the town brought out the windc popu¬ 
lation, the Indians would come round the coach acUiug with 
curiosity, their countenances expresdive both tt fear and admira¬ 
tion .—Normans Rained Ctiiis of Yucatan. 
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A DAY AT THE‘BRITISH NEEDLE-MILLS. JRRDDnCH. 



[SfetUp poiuta’ *it worV ] 4|| 

Why aro ncwUes niaJo at Jieiltliicli ? Wliv should d why this hralirh of industry has ceiilicd there, or to 
beautiful and secluded part of tile courtty of Worcester, name the period of its commencement. Indeed the 
many miles distant from what are termed the “ inanu- early history of the needle-trade is very indistinctl ' 
lactunnB districts,” contain a villa?ro whose inhabit- recorded. Stow tells us, while speakins of the kind 
ants, one atid all, live directly or indirectly by making of shops found in Cheapside and other busy streets of 
these little steel implements? The fact is demon- London, that needles were not sold in Cheapside until 
strable, but llio reason is not. The Rood housewife Who the reign of Queen Mary; and that they were at that 
mends her child's pinafore, the milliner who decks out time made by a Spanish negro, who refused to discovei- 
a lady in her delicate attire, the hard-working semp^ the secret of his art. Another authority states, that 
stress who supplies “ made-up goyds ” to the shops, the “ needles were first made in England by a native oi' 
school-girl who works her sampler—all, however little India in 1645, but the art wgs lost at his deaths it %vas, 
they may be aware of the fact, are dependent nrin- however, recovered in 1650, by Christopher Greening, 
cipally on a Worcestershire village for the supply of who settled, with his three children, at Long Crendon. 
their needles. Their ‘Whitechapel Sharps’ are no in Buokingbamsbirc.” Whether the “ negro” in the 
longer made at Whitechapel, even if they ever were one of these accounts is the |gme,.individual as the 
so; and though they njsy in some cases seem to ema- “ native of India ” mentioned in the oTiicr, cannot novt 
nate from London manufacturers, the chances are that perhaps be determined; nor is it more c{ear at what 
they were made at Redditch. Not that other towns are period RedditcH became tlie renti'e of the manu- 
wiihout indications of this branch of manitfactrg:e; but lacture. Th^re are slight indications of Redditch 
in them it is merely an isolated feature, each Inanu- needle-making for a period of nearly two centuries, 
facturer gathering round him a body of workmen Buf« but beyond that all is blank. 

ficient for his purpose. But at Redditch, as we shall A reader who associates the Potteries with tfie clay 
presently see, needle-makitfg is the staple, tlie.all-in* di8trict8ofNorthStafford8hire,and fhesmelting-uorks 
all, without which almost every house in the place . with the coal and iron districts of Sktuth Staffordshire, 
would probably be shut up; for although there is a will naturaUy seek to know whether any features dis- 
f«ir sprinkling of the usual kind of workmen, shop- tinguii^ Redditch which trill enable us to assign a'pro¬ 
keepers, dealers, &c., these are only such as are neces- bable origin for the needle-manufacture, there. Let 
sary for supplying the wants of the needle-making him take, with us. a survey of the surrounding district, 
population. ' and Judge. Perhaps Birmingham may be taken as a 

It is a strange thing that the Redditch manufac- centre to staryrom, being itself a chief swt of manu- 
turers themselves seem scarcely able to assign a reason factureS in metal. We proceed to Bromsgrwe, jmaking 
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54 THE PENNY 

the Birmiughatn ani Glo^cstcr Railway our lino of 
Iranait; for in these railroad days we arc often obliged 
to travel in a much more roundabout way to small 
towns t!^n when stage-coaches were in the height of 
their power. ' - 

To Bronisgrove then wo proceed, and soon find that 
the iron and Voal region is t|ging left behind us. We 
leave the smoking chimneys of Birmingham, and soon 
get into the uiidulatiitg and picturesque districts of 
Worcestershire. For mtles nothing like a factory or a 
manufacturing towm is to be seen; green fields, ivy- 
covered churches, and secluded villages have super¬ 
seded them. On f. commanding height an ohelisK or 
Dollar, visible for many toilet;on every |3de, marks the 
'homains ofthe squire^ the f.^at man” of the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; while tbe.-hutlihe of the Malvclti'Prills is; 
dimly marked at a distance, i Af^er desceigiihg the 
famous Lickejr incline,” wh^w the railwayttlbpes a^ 
inch in a yard for more dlMinHtwp'>iniIes,b£; ;tongth, we. 
come to Bronisgrove, an aiKie^{t.4niUk«t-t5^.ih which- 
serves as a centre for the Vi]Uttw.armtndi“‘''We then 
bid a farewell to rai}ro»l) . to 'inage-cuach^'to omni-j 
buses; wo must either‘tTU^^^4t oa»;|f>Ot, 9r hire a- 
vehicle to traverse the »at v^le|.'Which .separate! 
Bromagrove from Red^^h^H* W||,Set. still more 

into the country, and maln^.Bt$n,.tniii!^'-un^ a that of 
manufacture should be not tee! 

waggons laden with manufiMiti^rd^JpIda, nor lyork- 
incn liastening homeward to |rni^; biit wC see 
women returning from BremsgroTO* tnarket, seated 
on rough little horses, wiUi pannienf du ciiher side 
of them; we see, too, cott^cs, whose white e.Yterior8 are 
decked with black lines -in a fashion very .prevalent in 
Worcestershire, and intended, we presume, to be orna¬ 
mental. Fieldsand hedges, hills and valleys, diversify 
the whole distanoe. 

At length a turn in the road btinp ua within sight 
of the village which we seek. Redditch lies spread 
out before us, its red brick houses terming a sinking 
contrast with the green fields seen in the distance. 
Among the houses met with on entering the village are 
some of a superior order to the rest; ^nd these w'e find 
on inquiry to be the private residences of the chief 
iieedle-manufactnrers, Uio men whoK capital gives 
activity to all the other inhabitants of the place. Soon 
wc see evidences of factory arrangements, in buildings 
plentifully supplied with windows; and nn advancing 
farther into the village (for a village it still is, although 
the inhabitants are now becoming nuroeiOus), wc meet 
with the dwellings of the workmen and the simps of 
the dcalers'a’ho supply their daily wants. A visitor, 
in any degree accustomed to watch the progress of 
manufactures, then naturally looks around him to seek 
for any .indications wlicnoe he may account for the 
' location of the needle-making: he looks for a stream, 
• or canal, or something which may be to Iho manufac¬ 
ture ill the relation of cause to effect; but very little 
of the kind is to be .seen. Needle-making is nearly 
all the result of manual dexterity, requiring very 
little aid intleed from water or steam power. There 
are, it is true, a few water-wheels einpteyed in working 
machines for ’scouring’ the needles; but Redditcn 
presents no other facilities for this puri^bse than such 
as are presented by a thousand other places in the 
kingdom. In short, there Seems to be no other mode 
of accounting for'the settlement of the needle-manu¬ 
facture in fiiis spot than that#vhich may be urged in 
reference to watch-making in Clcrkenwell or coach- 
makhignin Long Acre. _ A nqedle-maker, wc will sup¬ 
pose—say two ceptpries ago—settled ai Redditcn. 
and gradually acrumulated round him, a bodv of 
workmen. A supply of skilled labour having been 
thus securet^nother person'aiet up in the same line,— 
oerhaps co^ng away some of the mcn%om his pre- 
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decessor. In time the workmen’s children learned the 
occupation carried on by their parents, and thus fu^' 
nished an increased supply of labour, which, in W 
turn, led to the establishment of other manufacturing 
firms. By degrees so many needles were made at 
Redditch, that the villageacquired areputation Uirougb- 
out the length and breadth of the land for this brap^l^ 
of manufacture, and hence it became a positive a|pr 
vantage for a maker to be able to say that his needles ’ 
were “ Rcdditc^ needles.” This train oi surmises may 
perhaps approach pretty nearly to the truth. 

Let us, liowevcr, leave coniceturo, and proceed to 
facts. There are in Redditch about a dozen manufae- 
.turers, each of whom conducts the ncedie-ii^,'.jfacturc 
m a*large scale, and employs a considerable number 
.of, persons. The workpeople are of two kinds, dis- 
finetjy separeted' by the terms on which their ser- 
idccs are rendered. Some work in factories, built by 
ftid conducted ntlder the superintendence of the master 
manuteeturers; while others work at their own homes, 
iieing according to the kind and amount of the 
work dtSqe. In no occupation, perhaps, is the division of 
labour more strictly carried out than in needle-making, 
for the man who anneals does not jioint, nor does tbc 
pointer make the eyes or polish the needles. Both 
within and without the factory the same system of 
division is kept up; for a cottager who procures work 
fifom a hcedlc-manufacturer does not undertake the 
making of a needle, but only one particular depai l- 
mCnt, ter which he is paid at certain recogii^d prices. 
Many of the'wwkpjoplo live at a tew niilffidistancc, 
and coma y»it.h their finished work at intervals of a 
few days JH, plan which can be adopted without murh 
inconvenience, since a considerable quantity of these 
little articltH may be packed in a small space. It is 
wd believe, estimated that the number of needle-makei s 
in Redditch is about three thousand; and in the whole 
district of which Redditch is the centre, six or seven 
thousand, of whom a very considerable number ai c 
females. 

Tlie general name of ‘ mills’ is given to the needle- 
factories, each one having some distinctive naiiK* 
wheiieby it may be Indicated. Thus the cstablishmenl 
Whieli we have been obligingly permitted to visit, and 
the arrangements of which will be described in this 
paper, is called the “ British Needle-Mills.” “ W'hafs 
in a name?” We need not stop to inquire; it %\ill 
suffice to say that this custom is very prevalent in llu; 
factories of the north, and no doubt facilitates the dis¬ 
tinguishing of one factory from another. To tlie 
'* British Needle-Mills ” of Mr. Thomas, then, our visit 
is directed. 

This factory has been recently constructed, and is 
situated at one extremity of tlie village. It consists of 
a number of small court-yafds or quadrangles, each 
surrounded by buildings wherein the manufacture is 
carried on, 'fhe object of this arrangement seems to 
be to obtain as much light a-s possible in the work¬ 
shops, since most of the departments of needle-making 
require a good light Some of the rooms in the fac¬ 
tory are small, containing only three or four men; 
while others contain a great many workmen, according 
to the<»i'fequiremcnt8 of the several processes of the 
manufacture. From the upper rooms of the factory 
the surrounding hilly districts of Worcestershire are 
reen over a wide extent, wholly uninterrupted by any 
indications of manufacture or of town hustle ; and it 
is while glancing over this prospect that one wonders 
how on earth needle-making came to speckle stibli a 
scene. " „ 

The subdivisions of the factory correspond with 
those in the routine of manufacture; and u'e accord¬ 
ingly find that, while some of the shops arc occupied 
by men, others contain only females, and others again 
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%||irrii8h employment chiefly for boys. We should sur¬ 
mise many a reader were we to enumerate all the 
processes incident to the manufajiture of a needle, 
p^ivinp^ to each the technical name applied to it in the 
factory. The number would amount to somewhere 
thirty; but it will be more in accordance with 
object to dispense with such an enumeration^ and 
to present the details of manufacture in certain groups^ 
without adhesing to a strictly tcchnrcal arrangement. 

First, then, for the material. It issAircely necessary 
to say that needles are made of steel, and that the steel 
is brought into the state of fine wire before it can 
asfiiimc^Bfe form of iicedlA. The needle-makers are 
ifOt wire-drawers: they do not prepare their owi. wire, 
but purchase it, in sizes varying with the kind of 
needles which they are about to make, from Sheffield 
or Birmingham, or some similar town. We will sup- 
j)()so, therefore, that the wire is bromglft to the needle- 
liictory, and is dej)osilcd in a store-room. This room 
is kept wanned by hot air to an equable temperature, 
in order that the steel may be preserved free from 
damp or other sources of injury. Around the walls 
arc wooden bars or racks, on which,are hung the hoops 
of wire. Each hoop contains, on an average, about 
twelve or fourt||n pounds of wire, the length varying 
according to tno diameter. Perhaps it may be con¬ 
venient to take some particular size of-needle, and 
make it our standard of comparison during the details 
f)f the Tjfoccss. The usual sizes of sewinjg needles ai’e 
from No. 1, of wliich twciuy-tw’o Ihkjjvwcsscs make an 
inch, to No. 12, of which there are a hfq^red to an 
inch. Supposing that the manufacturers about to 
make sewing-noodles of thfit size which is known 
t«) Rcm]).stresscs as No. G —then the coil of w*ire is 
about tw o foot in diameter; it weighs about thirteen 
l)ound3; the length of wire is about 4i mile and a 
quarter; ami it ’will produce forty or fifty thousand 
noodles. The manufacturer h.is a gauge, consisting 
of a small piece of steel, peiforatod at the edge with 
eighteen or tw’onty small slits, all of difterent sizes, and 
oji(’h liaviug a particular number attached to it. By 
this gauge ihq diameter of fvery coil of wire w tested, 
and by the number every diameter of wire is known. 

A coil of wire, w hen about to be operated on, is 
eavried to the ‘ cutting-shop,’ where it is cut into 
l)iecc8 equal to the? length of two of the needles about 
to be made. Fixed u]) against the w'all of the shop is 
a ])()riderous pair of shears, with the blades uppermost. 
The workman takes probably a Uvmdrod wires at once, 
grasps them between his hands, rests them against a 
gauge to determine the length to which they are to be 
ciut, places them between the blades of the shears, and 
cuts them by pressing with hfe liody or thigh against 
one of the handles of the shears. The coil is thus 
reduced to twenty or thirty thousand pieces, each about 
three inches long; and as each piece had formed a 
portion of a curve two feet in diameter, it is easy to 
sec that it must necessarily deviate somewhat from 
the straight line. This straightness must be rigor¬ 
ously given to the wire before the needle-making is 
commenced; and tlic mode by which it is effected is 
one of the most remarkable in the wlufle manufacture. 
In the first place the wires are annealed. Around the 
walls of the annealing^shop we see a number of iron 
rings hung up, each from three or four to six or seven 
inches in diameter, and a quarter or half an inch in 
^ckness. Two of these rings are placed upright on 
Ipir edges, at a little distance apart; and within them 
ar(! placed many tlidusands of wires, whicli are kept in 
a group byresting on the interior edges of the two 
rings. In this state they are placed on a shelf in a 
small furnace, and there kept till red hot. On be¬ 
ing taken out, at a glowing heat, they are placed 
on an iron plate, the wires being horizontal, and the 


rings in which they are inserted being vertical. The 
process of ‘rubbing’ (tlie technical name for the 
straightening to which we allude) then commences. 
The workman, as here represented, takes a long piece 



of iron or steel, perhaps an inch in width, and, in¬ 
serting it between the two rings, rubs the needles 
backwards and forw^ards, causing each needle to roll 
over on its own axis, and also over and under those 
by which it is surrounded. The noise emitted by 
this process just that of filing: but no filing 
lakes place; for the rubber is smooth, and the sound 
arises from the rolling of one wire against another. 
The ratiirole of the process is this:—the action of 
one wire on another brings them all to a junfcctly 
straight form, because any convexity or (uirvature 
in one wire would be pressed out by.lhe close con¬ 
tact of the adjoining ones. The healing of the wires 
facilitates this process; and the workman knows, by 
the change of sound, when all the w’ires have been 
‘rubbed’ straight. By the facility of tlu^ moving 
the rings on the bench, the facility of movement among 
the wires in the rings, and the peculiar mode in w hick 
the workman applies his tools,“every individual wire is 
in turn brought in contact wdth the rubber. 

Our needles have now assumed the form of perfectly 
straight piecfis of wire, say a little more than thre(» 
inches in length, blunt at both ends, and dulled at the 
surface by exposure to the fire. EacR of these pieces 
is to make two needles, the two ends constituting the 
points; and both points are made before the pit^ce of 
wire is divided into two. The ^minting immediately 
succeeds the rubbing and consists in grinding down 
each end of the wirenill it is perfectly sharp, Tliis is 
the part of needle-making wiiich has attracted more 
attention than all the^rest put together, l^e surpris¬ 
ing manipulation by which the needles arc applied to 
the grindstone; the rapidity with which the grinding 
is effected; the large earnings of the men; the ruined 
health mi early death which the occupation brings 
upon them; the efforts which have made to 


't 
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workman nts on a 
tot f|Qin the etqne, 
Over. Ws month 
I qnd |» he can per- 


<]unini^ the Viurtluiness of the procesja; and the rmat- 
ftBM with which those efforts have been met—all merit 
end have received a large measure of attention. Let 
us first iKitice the process itself, and then the peculiar 
cirenmsfances attending it. < 

Some of the needleTpointrrs work at their own 
homes, while some wtjrk fnrtorics; but the pro¬ 
cess is the same in either The pointing-room, 

generally situated as far awtty as practicable from the 
other rooms, contains small grindstohes, from about 
eight inches to twenty indies in diameter, accord¬ 
ing to the Rise of nfedle to bo pointed. They rotate 
vertically, at a height of about two feet IVOm the 
giiiund, and witfi a vekeityfieflusntl^ amounting to 
thoiiaapd re volutions 'The stone is 

a particum^ fejhi fit for the purpose; but 

sunic.>me§ h files iii pteoes, frs^j^e. centrUimal force 
engendeied by the rapid fOMfiw;* and ia,aiuch«caso8 
the results are olien fea^ - . - 

ptool, or t horse,’ a feUr di 
and bends over it dtt^ 

he wraps a large baud„,-- ™ 

lovui his work nearly M ifdlh i|U Ifatfcjferlc as in the 
light, he IS soineliines hnly to fio tfeg by the vivid cone 
oi sparks ernanating ilfilile grinding. 

1 he vivid light reflected ^ hi| b 4? flW. coppled with 
Uie consciousness that wp 9 ^ Meae who wiU 

be an old man at thirty, nUd whoS 'lfing litanaiy 
"killed by indies ’ while a*‘VOfJc.-^fidefIthc pro¬ 
cesses conducted in this .room stteh#a W^4 >»ct soon be 
ior'?otteri. 

I'hc needle-pointer fifty or a hundred neodlesi, 
or miher needle-wires, h\% hand at onpe, and holds 
tbem in a peculiar manner. Ho ][9tla4:!ea the fingers 
and j>alfn of one hand diagonally pv^|* those of Ih/f 
oLluT, aud grasps the needles tetweeri' them, all the 
needles beipg ]^ra|leL The thumb of tlm left hand 
comes bver the back of the fingers of the'right; and 
the diflei ent knuckles and joints arc so arranged, that 
e\ cry uectUc can bo made to rotate on its own axis, by 
ii slight movement of the hand, without any one needle 
being allowed to roll over the others. He grasps them 
so that the ends of the w'ires (one end of each) projects 
ii small distance beyond the edge of the hand and 
lingers; and ihese ends he applies to the grindstone' 
in the proper position for grinding them down to a 
poinu Jt will easily be seen, that if the^ires were 
held fixedly, the eruis would merely bo jpevellcd off, 
in the inatiuer of a graver, aijd w’ould not give a sym¬ 
metrical point; but by causing each wive rotate 
while actually in (Contact with the grindstone, ‘ the 
jiointcr works equally on all shIcb of the wire; and 
brings the point in the axis of the wire. At intervals 
of every few secoiids, he adjusts the needles to a poi>er 
posilioii, a)Jaiust a shuie or plate, and dips their cuds 
|u a little trough of liquid betw'een him and the giind- 
Btouc. Each whe sends out its own stream of sparks, 
which ascends diagonally in a direction opposite to 
that at which the workt.ian is placed. So rapid are 
liis movements, that lie will point seventy or a hundred 
nc(»dles, forming one hand-grasp, in h^lf a minute; 
thus getting thi^ough ten thousand in an hour! 

The circumstance which renders this oiicratiou so 
very destructive to health is, that the particles of steel, 
separated.from the body of Uic wire by the friction of 
tlie stone, float in the^air for a time, and are then in¬ 
haled by the workman. The entire atmosphere of tlie 
room is filled with these particles* Benevolent men 
had long sought fur means of obviating the sad effects 
resulting Itom this operation; arid at length flie Society 
ot ArtsdSfercKba premium fttt* the-invention of any 
piece of apparatus which should prevent the entrance 
of the steel particles iuto the mouth of the workmen. 
A iMM-ied of ipore than twenty-orie yearii has now 
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elapsed since the contrivances of Mr. J. H. Abraham, 
haying this object in view, were introduced to public 
notice Uirougb the medium of the above-named Society; 
and it is really surprising to find how utterly useless 
have beep all the efforts to draw the men into the 
adoption of improved plans. Tlie fortieth volume 'Ol 
the Society’s ‘ Transaclious ‘ contains details which 
must not be passed over here hi siieitbe. 

In the iiiontlrifc>f August. 1821, Mr. Abraham oft 
^Sheffield sent to the Society a model of a mouth-guard, 
to he used by the needle-pointers and dry-grinders, 
{^e was not at the time aware that a premium had been 
hy tile Society on this subject*; butiAj.October 
of the same year he scut a second communication, in 
whiep, ainqng other detSils, he stated :The Society 
p^y not peim|>s hp in the possession of the information 
that thousands of individuals in this country, beside.* 
t|t<* m^edJe-poi^itejs; who have been regularly employed 
in dryrgrinmfigt have been cut oif at the age of fion' 
thirty>jto forty years.” Afier describing the uatiuo o* 
his appjbTatUfi, Mr. Abraham proceeds to nnnaik tha* 
the neeidle-poitUers and drv-giindeis. “aller the 
grindfers" asthma begins to ailliel them, wlncli genC' 
rally happens to those vegulariy employed in dry- 
grinding, when they arrive at tlie ot twenty-fi\\ 
or twenty-seven years, linger oiu ailniserablc exist, 
ence till they arrive at the ivge ot ihirlv oi llnrty-fivc 
years; beyond the age of l^ riv years very few drv 
grinders arc.kuo\vn to live .*' 

The appaVa^tUiS consists of twoj^aits. The-firri - 
screen, so susfxnided from the (,citing as to rideld {\v 
man froniy^j!e greater pmt ol the pit and sieeJ-du^t 
set in motion by bis work. Tbc ;.f*eon(l is a monih- 
guard, to arrest uie pi ogress of &in’b particles as inighi 
rea^h his lips. This nioulb-gnard e.onsists of a iitiall 
frame of wood, the upper and lower j>icces of which 
are made circulai u> fii the lips. Ou this aie fixed two 
or three layers of crape or muslin; ^md it is rliidded 
with several small magnet.-^, caloulatod to arrest a con* 
siderable portion (>f tlie delelcriuus matter before ii 
can reach the ci ape. To the upper part of this w oixlcn 
frame is attached a bent to wdiich cid})e is fixed 
for the purpose of proteeimg tbc nusftrils; and ihr 
whole is fastened by two strings pas-iing lonnd tljt 
head and tyiqg bidiind. 

Such are ^he two pieces of apiinratns contrived b> 
Mr. Abraham for proleeling ibe workman not only 
IVom tlic particles of si eel. but alao from ibe gut do- 
tacbed Iroin the giindstone during the ])roie.’ 5 ts. Ji 
may now be staked, bow fin were tketfi contrivaueci^ 
efficient? Let tbc evidence ol the nccdlf‘-maiiulac- 
tjirers attest. The volume of the Society s ‘Trausac- 
uons’ before rofeired tq ciiiitains several memorials or 
testimonials, among w-niib is one signed by several 
surgeons, to the oft'oet that the a]»pavatus completely 
succeeded in arresting the panicles; the mouth-guard 
becoming wholly coated with particles, which would 
otherwise have passed into the mouth uf the workman. 
Another is a letter irora the proprietors of a ncedJe- 
factory in Derbyshire, expressing th< ir anxious w'ish 
that these humanizing arrangements sliould be adopted, 
and staling, auumg other things, that the ueedle-poiutor 
who uscd^lhein most had ** not more dust floating about 
birn in a whole day than he used to have in a quarter 
of an hour;' The third is a letter from Redditch, 
signed by five needle-manufacturers and two pomters, 
to the effect that the arresting of the steel particles 
was successfully performed by the mouth-piece. ^ 
similar letter was afterwards signed by nine of We 
manufacturing firms at Kedditch, twelve of the 
pointers (whose state of education may be guessed 
by the fact that ten put of the twelve made their 
iriark X). and other inhabitants of the'place. 

Might it mot be supposed that speh contrivances 
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would be eagerly caught at hy the men ? Such would 
«3ee,ni to be reasonable; for it is understood that Mr. 
Abraham bad no other motives than those of kindness 
for promulgating his inventions. Yet has the whole 
become a dead letter. We believe we are correct in 
?ayfntt that the needle-pointers as a body, of whom 
There^are about a hundred and thirty at Redditch, Ve- 
iiise to adopt thes# arrangements, perhaps that their 
usages may not^be lowered by rendering the wQrk 
less injurious. Their earnings somethnes amount 
iu SO large a sum as a guinea a day; and are at 
.}(! times considerably above tlie average of artisana' 
wages. Thidiandkerchief whicH is tied loosely round the 
moutli of the needle^pointer is safegwd. 
leel and gritty particles enter wRRungs in abundanc^e: 
ind he is wnat he has ever Iseen, a.sbcwt«-]iv^d ajiM 
lil-t'undilionod man. It excites regret to see (as any 
may r^ee, without much difficulty), in the Wuseum of 
flic Society <*f Arts, the models of Mr. Ahrahaiu'^s in¬ 
ventions, nif*morial3 only of the unwdlHngnei^ on the 
jjurt uf the workman to adopt a plan which is intended 
• or Ins own benefit, w hicli is looked on favourably by’/ 
employers, which society sanctions by its approval, 
uhich would give him better health and a longer life, 
.nid which would raise him in the scale of respectahility 
as a man. 

l!a\c dwelt soiTicuhat at length on the process of 
!•( cdlo-poinlin^, because it involves matters of more 
ib-io iicual ic,u ro.=^t m connection with the well-being 
ol thou* iiu* (MUployed in it: but wc now' re- 
.-uou thc'threaJ ot detail. * 

1 !u' leader uill bear in mind that the stW of our 
cml-Ji VO ne( die is sinijdy that of a picceof dull straight 
w iu*, about three inches long (supposing ‘ 6's' lo be the 
: j/i*), arul pointed at both ends. The next process is one 
(‘I d wu if^s by which two eyes or holcsare pierced through 
til'* wire, near the centnt of its length, to form the 
cve.^ of the two needles wbieh are to be fashioned from 
'.be ]ueee of wire. A number of V(m y cunous opera- 
niuiR arc ei»nnected with tliis process, involving me- 
f’li.inicril and manipulative arrangements of great nicety, 
Tlins<i 'aIio aie learned in the qualities of iiecdloa—as 
lluu tlicv will not ‘cut iu the eye,’ and so forth—will 
be prepaied to oxpe( t that much delicate workrnan- 
shi]) io involved iti the prod\‘ction of the eyes, and tliey 
will nut be in error in &o siqjposing. Most of the im- 
]>rovemen!s wliicli have from lime lo time been intro- 
din ed in needle-making relate more or less to the pro¬ 
duction of the eye. In the commoner kinds of needles 
many pioc(‘sses are omitted ubich are essential to th(? 
]>ioduction of the finer qualities; but it will show the 
V. Iiole nature of the operations better for us to take 
the case of those which involve fill the various pro¬ 
cesses. 

Alter being examined when the pointer has done 
Ills portion of the work to them (an examination which 
is undergone after every single process throughout the 
manufacture), the wires are taken to the ‘stamping- 
simp,* where the first germ of an eye is given to each 
halt of every wiic. 'The stamping-machine consists 
of a heavy block of stone, supporting on its upper 
surface a bed of iron; and on this be® is^pjaced 
the under half of a die or suimp. Above this is sus¬ 
pended a hammer, weighing about thirty pounds, 
which has on its lower surface the other half of the die 
or impress. The hammer is governed by a lever 
moved by the foot; so that it can be brought down 
cxac% upon the iron bed. The foi’m of the die or 
sitamp n\^y be best explained by slating the work 
f'vhicn it IS to perform. It is to produce the ‘ gutter,’ 
<>r channel, in which the eye* of a needle is situated, 
JRnd which is to guide the thread in the process of 
threading a needle/ 

But besides the two channels or gutters, the statu para 


make a perforation partly through the needle, as a 
means of marking exactly where the eye is lo be. The 
device on the two halves of the die is consequejntly a 
raised one, since it is to produce depressions m the 
wire. The workman, holding in his hand several 
w ros, drops one at a time on the bed-iron of the ma¬ 



chine, a^usts it to the die, brings down the upper die 
upon it by the action of the foot, and allows it to fall 
into a little dish when done. This he does with such 
rapidity that (>ne bnam]H‘r can stam]> four thousand 
wires, equivalent to eight thousand ueedlci, in an hour, 
•although he has adjust each needle separately to the 
die. 

To this process siuicecds another, in which the eye 
of the needle ts pierced through. This is (*ffected by 
boyi each of whom works at li small hand-press; anil 
the operation is at once a iniinitc and ingenious one. 
The boy takes up a number of needles or wires, and 
spreads them out like a fan. He lays them flat on a 
small iron bed or slab, holding one end of each wire 
in his left hand, and bringing the middle of the wiie to 
the middle of the press. To the upper avm^of the 
press are afiSxed two hardened steel points oi cullers, 
being inside and shape exactly corresponding with the 
‘ eyes ’ which they are to form. Both of these joints 
are to pass through each u ire, wery nearly together, 
and at a small distance on either aide of the exact (‘cn- 
tre of the wire, yiie wire being placed beneath the 
points, tke press is moved by hand* the points descend, 
and l|ittle»Jbits ol* steel are cut out of the wire, 
thereby fi^miiig iko eyes fur two needlek As each 
wire becomes thus pierced, the boy shifts the fan-like 
array ot* e^ires untU another oric under the 

piercers, and so eg throughoij^. the press has to he 
worked by the right hanq fev each wire; and 

the head of th^ boy is held dpwtt closely to his 

work, in prder tlwit he tftay to * eye * the Needles 
propicrly. W^ra nOit tlie. Wfs W^viwsiy prepared by 
the stamper, it wptiild b? itppositble thus to guide the 
piercers to the proper miiii: but this being efibeted, 
patience, goodieye-sigm, and $ steady hand^ effect the 
rest. 
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In is tUe lower die, on 

by the poiDt8« c. 


hft n6^dte«>^s aHH plue^d^ be pIceseA 
, kfldbytbeiii^p^ 

There are several jnroCail^^ Rh^ thrsVi^^ which 
are eTtt'ccted by boys 5 igBouj^''^™e.','!ocijpidnt work¬ 
men being distributed here d^'^re,' each g;toup un¬ 
der the direction of an dlder hanlli.', fioihe’have hairy 
caps on, some cloth caps^ soiinl^pire the dignity of 
a workman’s paper cap { ft^re' is'one with a |^afore, 
tlfbre another who thUH^ii be is than enough tp weaif an 
apron; some liave eyes as sharp as the needles which' 
they are piercing, wliile others look u if they would 
rather be playing at marbles of at'^h'op-scotcn,’ (han 
piercing needles at all: in ^ort, they are true boys, 
and, w’c doubt not, as fond of fun as any other boys. 
1'hcir earningS are from two shillings per week up¬ 
wards, according to the importance of the work, at 
which they are placed and their skill in,executing it. 
In -many cases these are the sons.or apprentices of 
workmen employed in the factoiy, Who receive ftie 
earnings of the boys, and are responsible for the work 
done by them; in other crbcs the boys rcci^ve.fhc 
wages which they earn. • ' 

• Some of these little-labourers take the. needles, when 
they imve been ‘ eyed,’ and proceed to ‘ spit * ihem; th^t 
is, to j)a8B a wire throngb Ae eye'pf every'n^dlo. 
Two pieces of fine wire, ptu'hapei 1i(ree Or fouf'Ihcbos 
in length, are prepared, ^‘^iameterd'osTOBpOhding ex¬ 
actly witbnhe size of the tieedle eyfe; Thwto.two pieces 
of wire are held in the rkht bkdd,. parfUeh atfa. at a 
distance apart equal to ‘rae-distitood between two 
eyes ii^each needle-wire.r The pierced Jiee^s,' being 
held |n the left hand, are successively threaded upon the 
two meces of smaller wire, till, by the time the whole 
is iilled, the assemblage has something the appearance 
of a fine-toothed comb. -A workman then fims down 



the hur, or protuberances left on the side of the eye b/ 
the stamping. 

It roust be borne in mind that tliroughout all these 
operations the needles arc double; that is, tljat the 

§ iece of wire, three inches in length, which is to pro- 
uce two needles an inch and a half long each, jy still 
whole and undivided, the two eyes being-nearly cIokc 
together in the centre, and the two points being at the 
ends. Now', however, the separatioi) is to take place. 
'Hic filer, aftbr he has brought down the protuberances 
on each wire, but before he has laid the comb of wires 
put of hia baud, bends and works the comb between 
his bands in a pcouliaiAvay, until he hdMroken the 
eniab into two halvi|Mach half * spitted' by one of the 
fine wires. The JwHjms have arrived at something 
like their -destined shape and size; for they arc of the 
proper length, and have eyes and points. In the an¬ 
nexed out we ean trace the wire through the processes 
wf (^nge hitherto undergone. 

A B c D E R 
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tAs tins wlwfear two needles; B, the Mimoi poinlod at onn end; C. 
poiol^ ttt lx>th enda; atamped iinprosM I'or tin* vyvis\ K, tin* ey’it 

F. tha needles jiibt before sepanuioii; ciiUigcait iite of 

But although we have now little bits of steel, which 
]^ht by courtesy be called needles, they have very 
many processes to undergo before they are deemed 
finisned, especially if, in accordance with oar previous 
supposition, they are of the finer quality. There are 
very many workshops which we have yet to glance 
through, the first of which is that of tl>e * suft-straight- 
encr.* The ‘filer’ and his two ‘dpitlers’ (who together 
get ready about four thousand needles in an hour) are 
verysStkcl/to bend in a slight degree the needles 
under operation; and, indeed, so are iikewise the 
'stampers’ and the ‘eye’-makers. To restore ibe 
Straightness of the wire is the office of the ‘soft- 
straightener,' who is frequently «, female. And here 
we cannot refrain from remarking on the neat and re¬ 
spectable appearance of the females engaged in the 
needle-manufacture. Their earnings are on ag average 
from eight to twelve shillings a-week (except the 
youngest girls); and tlieir appearance and general de¬ 
meanour are cweditable both to theifaselvcs and to those 
by whom they are employed. The writer hapfiened to 
be passing through the main street of Rcdaitch at a 
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time when the work-people wore pouring, from the 
diiferent needle-factories, on their way home to dinner; 
and an opportunity was thus afforded for observing 
not only the large number of persons (unployed in 
this manner, but also tbe air of respectability which 
generally pervaded them.—in wliich many of the ope¬ 
ratives in the ‘ Great Metropolis' might imitate them 
with advantage. 

The ‘ soft-Btraightener ’ is seated in front of a bench, 
near the front c^gc of wliich is placed a small steel 
])1ale. On this plate the needles are placed, parallel or 
nearly so; the straightener employed is a steel bar, 
from a foot to half a yard long,_ an inch or two in 
width, and fifrhaps a quarter of an indi ^ick. It is 
turned upwards a little at the t\^ ends» so as to lie 
soiuewhat convex at the lower sunace ; and ii^ bdd by 
boih hands at the two ends. Ilya curious managemi^bt 



of this instrument, the soft-straightenor separates* eacii 
individual needle from the group of which it. forms a 
part, and rolls it over two or three times with the, lower 
surface of the instrument, pressing it against the iron-*, 
plate, and thus working out any curvatures or irfegu-- 
larities which may have been givdh to it by the pre¬ 
vious operations. It would seem much more simple to 
place the needles, one by one, on the iron plate, aill 
roll them with the bar of metal till straightened : but 
a great expenditure of time would result from such a 
plan. As it is, the heap of needles is placed parallel 
on the iron plate, and by a slight touch each one is 
separated from its fellows, straightened, and passed 
into a tray beneath. So quickly is this don^ that three 
thousand needles can be thus straightened ih airdiour 
by one person. 

"The needles are by this time pointed, eyedr and 
straightened ; hut before they can be brought to that 
beautifully finislied state with which arc all fami¬ 
liar, it is necessary that they should be ‘hardened’ and 
‘tempered*by a peculiar application of heat. After 
being exajnined, to see that the preceding processes 
are filly performed, the needles are taken to a shop 
provided with ovens or furnaces. They are laid down 
on a bench, and by means of two trowel-like instru¬ 
ments! spread in regular thick layers on narrow plates 


or trays of iron. In thU way they ’arc placed on a 
shelf or grating in a heated turnace. When the pro¬ 
per degree of heating has been effected, the door is 
opened, and the needles are shifted from the irop tray 
into a sort of colander or j>erforated .v<‘ssel immersed 
in cold water or oil. When th^ are quite cooled, the 
hardening is completed ; and if it has b<*en eficcied in 
water, the needles arc simpl]^ dried; but if in oil, they 
are well washed in an alkaline liquor to free them from 
the oil: Then ensues the tempering processes. The 
neeilles are placed on an iron plate, heated from 
beneath, and moved about with two little trowels until 
every needle.has been grj^dually brought to a certain 
desired temperature. ‘ ^ ’ 

' We now leaveSlte and proceed to one 

,Of the upper ropmavOi th^^^l^tory, where a multitude 
of !^ihojrV<^ppratipn8 are conducted in('i<lent to the 
finidihijjof Uie^iiiDedles. ^ Notwithstanding the ‘ soft- 
clrafghtening’ which this^ladles underwent after they 
^were pointed and eyed, Hiey have become slightly dis¬ 
torted in shape by the action of the heat in the ))r()- 
cesScs just described,' and to rectify this they undci go 
the operation of ‘ Ij^mmer-sliraighteniiig.’ A number 
of females arc sedn seated at a long bench, each with 
a tiny bamdFier, ^ying a pumbpr of light blows to the 
needles \ tbo newes being, placed on a small steel block 
with a very smooth Surface. This is rather a 

tedious part of ftie pi^^ufaeture, the workwoman not 
Iwing aide to strai^ilen more than five Imndred 
needles in an hour, a degree of quickness much less 
than that which we ha^o had hitherto to notice. 

W© leave the tinkling hammers'and follow the 
needles to the only part of the manufacture which in¬ 
volves apparatus oilier than of a very small size. This 
is the ‘ scouring* process. In one of tin* lower rooms 
of tlfe factory are hvelvt machines, looking like man¬ 
gles, or perhaps more correctly, like marble ])olishing- 
machinqs,—a square slab or rubber working to and iio 
on a long bfHh stone, or boncli. The ol)j(»ct of this pro¬ 
cess is to ,rub the needles one against another for a 
very long period, till the surfaces of all have become 
perfectly smooth, clean, and true. This is cifoctcd in 
a curious manner. A strip of very thick canvas is laid 
out open on a bench, and on this a largo heap of 
needles, amounting to perhaps twenty or thirly ihoit- 
sand, is laid, all the needles being parallel one w ith 
ahother, and with the length of the cloth. The needles 
are then slightly coated with a luixtuic of emery ami 
oil, and„tiod up tightly in the canvas, the whole form¬ 
ing a cdmpac^ roll about two feet long and two inch(*s 
in thickness./Twenty-four'rolls of needles being thus 
prepared, ctomprising probably six hundred thousand 
needles in all, IbeyaVe placed under the rubbers cif iho 
scouring-*raacbipe8! two rolls to each machine. A 
steam-engine, (most of the Redditph factories,’T^e be¬ 
lieve, have Watef-wceels) then gives to llic nibhois, by 
connected mechauism, a reciprocating or backward 
and forward motion, pressing heavily on the rolls of 
needles, and causing all the needies of each bundle to 
roll one over another. By this action an intense degree* 
of friction is exerted among the needles, whereby each 
one is rubbed Smooth by those, which surround it For 
eight hours unkiterruptcdly this rubbing or scouring 
is carried pn; after wiiich the needles are taken out, 
washed in, suds, placed in new pieces of canvas, 
touched with a new portion of emery,jand oil, and sub- 
jected to another eight-hours’ friction. Again and 
again is this repeated, insomuch that for the veiy 
finest needles the process is performed five or six 
times over, each time durifig eight hours’ continSance. 
This is . one of the points in which tbe difference is 
shown between various^quatiUes of needles, the length 
of the scouring heing^ corresjf^dent with the excel¬ 
lence of the pr^uction. The pieces of canv;^s become 
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ointed vlUiki witi^ a mixture of emery, (dl, iSN ^e<il $ 
bdf tlift tiaaittity of stael nibbed off in this pfbbteb Is 
to fiiudh to might at first be Supposed. 

A|p|in wt accompany the needles Id ftuotlter datt of 
itotory, beii^ thst RiIpch is techtiitolly teti|ttto 
* brigftUtoOp.^ in whira many (H-ocesses are .toitied od 
in retbtoPto to the finitoiim bf the hetolto. * The 
needles are examined imteif toing toom^i and are 
placed in a small tin Uhly,^ where,' by toidcing biid 
vibrating in a curfams jiatobibr, tlu^. arb all brought 
into parallel artapINnmnf. Fran theimo Ibejf ate 
removed into fiat Mpef^llJbTO btog W#8.%r JSdapi, 
and passed on to iie * Ifitlb gml^ 

wlic«e office is Hp tutti «jB^ ,™-vJjMMLte j DitovWy jtm all 
■the points the ot}imr.,.'''!pfK^ b^ell||bhp,'md |a:^my 


are attached to a horizontal axis. The grinding hero 
alluded to is hot such as might be bupposed, relating 
U urn p^mt» of the needles, but has refimenee simply to 
the AeOiif, which have not yet had a rounded form 
given to them. The workman takes up a layer or row 
of needles between the fingers and thumbs of the two 
hands,, and applies the heads to the stones in lyich a 
manner as to grind doivn any small asperities on the 
aurlade. As (he small grindstones are Vevolving three 
tfaouland titpes in a minute, it is plasn that the steel 
idawb^i be'suifieiently a'oni away by a slight contact 
wim the peri^liejy of the stone. * 

' Thb grinds mtd tlie^polisbers sit near together, so 


simple but curieto*. 

cunous manufamimA sMgbufYV 

and neatnew of «Rto^itiba,’'TMgjiii silts Irtei^ajh 

towards the window, and ]MK#> nStoiei. :li 


towards the window, and h»;^ ptodito. ttoPW-tih A 


those which haYs tbmr bfilmt'lihe )rht[bt hanA^tdoMi 
heap; and to the left thnis imvs thsm in 
that direction, in anbfhcrt.''' , „ ■ •' 

About this time too tlm..hhciUi 9 B.. 8 |b; bxamihed 6nb 
by one, to remove iho«|. bejpkbn 

injured in the long pto*Sdii 'hf li^liingf fpr-it tome- 
times happens that to m.any to owP oi* ten Umusadd, 




polishing: paste. Against these 
Irito^s me polftoero hold the ntodles, .applying every 
i^eb!d1^;l)fiie'‘..cyiShMcal surfacn!|j^|l|M!Cession; fii>! 
wtMj^them:% die poiutid end, ^[yiNben by the eye 
end. s^ou^d in kh hour'^n thus be' polished 

they leave his lianda the 
’Iw^ed. ,A magnified representation ot 
different states will assist these details. 


'l uesc are produced bya mbdecftimi>rovoittbnt<^toe- 
by the eye, produced by the sfitmpibg and piercing 
pi ocesscs before described, k drilled 'with a vbry fine 
instrument, by which mat^n btobmes as penectly 
smooth and brilliant to as»pth^ part of the nemlle. 
To effect this the needlC is flint' wtued,* filto is, the 
head is heated«o as to give it.^-.*b^bp«r tempei; for 
working. Then the eye is ‘ eouhtm^nk,* whith con¬ 
sists in bbviUing^off the eye by means'fif .a kindtAf tfl*. 
angular drill, so that there ^^y be no fhafb be* 
tween the eye itself and the- cylindrical '8uaf| mt 'fiie' 
needle. Next comes the drilling. Seated At af^g 
bench are a number of Wba and bdys, wtth praall drills 
working horizontally With |treto rapi<4ity» The it'ork- 
inan lakes up a few ueedletr iSelween the finger and? 
thumb of his left hand, spreads theuf Ont like a {an tkiUi 
the eyes uppermost, brin|m tham' onbat'a timb pspeiite 
the point of the drill, govamsthbttend^ih^ inyto.Mtbe 
drill with his right hand, add driUs k 


drill with his right hand, add k 

equivalenUto making it elTtotowy* itolb add 

•polished. He shifts thb thuoib jinfidl to as 

to bring all the nebdleik in Idiw tha ^ion 

of the drill; and he thub |stt4ifrod^ifist«Ml1Hth. 
much lapidity. The preptos^pn tff thb^fis, yrhhm 
are small wires of polished sftor'^t^tHC''fo^r inehba 
long, is a matter oi very gtoat nlitotyi knd .eh' it de¬ 
pends much of that beauty of prodttcfiOR Whlifii'coii* 
Btitutes the pride of a modarn needle-maatifacturer. 

We next pass into a large room, where a multitude 
of little wheels ate revolving with great rapidity, some 
intended for what is teemed ' grinding* the needles, 
and some for polishing. The men are Mated on low 
atools, each in front df a revolving wheel, which is at a 
Iteight of perhaps two feet firom the pound, AU the 
wheds are connected by,strapB and bands with a 
ateam>4ngihfi in the lower pa^ of the factory. Aton- 
stant' humming noise k heard in the room, Srhdng wom 
the great rapidity of revotution among a numbto of 
a^la* and it is not diffiefit for fill ear to detect a 
aiisreiioe of tone or pitch among the sMOOiated sonmli, 


grindiBg-wlitok aim vdty small, not above five or six 
incbM ?n diameter: thev are made of «SHdiete!Mi and 


prle,« with ih« pyeaDd hetid rouirh; 6, the tiead died and i'uriii<‘ I 
c, the tibilhtereunk i dnlled and fiuislied ] 

Wft,,JiAVe tstill lo Bee Ibt* needles pajiered. lii one ^ i 
the rbomis a number of females are cutting the papei .-. 
yeparating the needles into groups of twenty-five each, 
and folding them in tito neat oblong form so well 
kuowtl to all the user i of a ‘pajier of needles.’ S<. 
expert doespractice render the wmkwonian, that each 
one can count and paper tlirce thousatul'needlob in an 
hour. The papered needles then pass to another i ooni, 
whore-boys-paste on the smart-looking labels whicli 
deck eyery paper of needles. Even hero there an* 
gOndry littkl contrivances for expediting the proces.s, 
whl^. woii^ toarcely be looked for by common ob- 
s^als, wlten ibe papers have been dried on an iron 
frame ih Is Warm room, the^are packed into bundles 
& 4wantyipap*>'*^^i>i which ai-e further packed in 
Sgtakre ptooelS containing ten, twenty, or fifty thousand 
toedies, dncloSed, if for exportation, in soldered tin 
sites. As a means of judging the bulk of the needles. 
w« may state that ten thousand ‘6’s’ form a packet 

f bout six inches loi^, three and a half wide, and under 
wo in thickness. 

Tims have we followed the manufacture to its dose. 
None but (he finest needles undergo the whole of the 
processes enumerated; but we have wished to give 
tberasto a fteans of estimating the complexity of the 
manuhteture of an article appai ently so humble. The 
arrangements ^ the fimtory, as to apparatus &c., are 
adapted to the production of a hundred millions of fine 
needles per annum. As to the whole iQuantity made ir, 
the Redditeh factories and in the houies of the work¬ 
men in the vicinity, it has been estimated at 1) high a 
number as sevens millions per week I These are 
startiing reaults, and show that in oetkidering fiie seats 
bf maoidkcture in England, we must not forgot to 
indude the remarkable Wurototenfiiire viUaie of 
fteddlteh. 
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THE CASTES AND TRIBES OF INDIA. 

No. II. 

Thk Hindu account of the institution of castes Las al¬ 
ready been ftiveu (No, 092), and it will bo recollected 
that only four pure castesare reao{2;nisod, the Brahmen 
or priests, IheCshatriyas, who are soldiers, the Valsyas 
as liusbandmen, and the S udras as servants or labourers. 
Hccren supposed that the first three were a foreign 
race, wdio subdued the aborigines of the country, 
reduced them to an inlorior caste. These four clasift 
constitute the elements of every society in an early 
period of civilization. In England during the Anglo- 
Saxon period the people would be found divided into 
the same number of classes, but then llie di^jnetion 
was not hereditary. Plato ascribed the origin of poli¬ 
tical association and laws to the division of labour. 
From this cause, he says, men are obliged to associate, 
ono man affording one accommodation, another ano¬ 
ther, and all exchanging the accornmodatioria^ which 
each can provide, for the different accommodations 
provided by the rest. Herodotus and Strabo state that 
the Colchians and Iberians were divided ipto four 
classes whose rank and office were hereditary and un¬ 
changeable. The Levites were an hereditary priest¬ 
hood. Mr. Mill, in his ‘History of British India,’ 
proves that amongst the Peruvians, the Modes, the 
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Athenians, and other people in very early periods of 
historjE, the distinction of castes or classes existed. Tl>e 
institution <Jf castes tnftrks f more advanced stage of 
society titan that which is constituted of families only; 
and it is a step not yet reached by the Arabs of the 
desert, or the htaming Tartars of the great idains of 
Asia. We may here remark that we have Obrrowed 
the wo^jd * caste ’ from the Portuguese u ord ‘ casta,’ 
tvhich signifies a lineage or rare. 

Professor Wilson says, that every thing in the Hindu 
Institutes indicates that the Brahmens originated not 
from political but religious principles. “ Apparently," 
he says, the sysypin “ was contrived by a religious con¬ 
federation, as the scheme best adapted to introduce 
order amongst semi-civilized tribes, and with no view 
to their own advantage or aggrandizement, or enjoy¬ 
ment of indolent ease. The authority of influence, of 
advice, the Brahmens nocessarilTriretained. and they 
were the only competetjt expounaers of the laws which 
they promulgated. They had no other means of pro¬ 
tection than the character of sanctity rvith wlych they 
invested themselves, ana which was equally necessary 
to insure attention to their instructions. They la¬ 
boured to deserve the opinion of sanctity by imposing 
burdensome duties on themselves of a domestic and 
religious character.” « 

In the very rudest cunslilulion of society the priest is 
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to be,found. In addition to the influence winch he 
})rofc3aes to have with good and evil spirits, he surne- 
liuifs j>ractisea the inccljcal art, and in various ways 
sustains his importance by superior cunning, working 
upon the superstition, ignoraui^e, and fears of umu in 
Ins most abject condition. Nowhere has the influence 
of a nricstiloofi been so parapount and extensive as in 
IliiKiosiari. It is remarkable that the Brahmens 
never invested themselves with royal authority; but 
Profi ssor Wilson observes that this probably nroceeded 
from motives of prudence and policy, as well ws from 
a feeling of true contemplative devotion^ by which es- 
])ccially they retayied their hold on the people- But 
_then, as Mr. Mill shows,^heii^ power woomllygreater 
than that of the sovereign. The laws of direct 

that '*To one learned Bralijnen^' dUtmguisb^d itmong 
the rest, let the king impart bb moinentons "counsel. 
As the sole interpreter of the laws, ttiey in reality pos¬ 
sessed the judicial powers of government as well as 
thUe of a legislative character. The code was already 
perfect and complete, as coming from the Divine Be¬ 
ing, and in no case could it be inlerprcleu except in 
the sense the Brahmens >verc pleasedciowmpose. Tlie 
king was little more than a servant of the Brahmens. 
In order to have an adequate idea of the Superiority of 
the ancient Brahmen, we must refer to ine laws of 
Menu, which weie probably proumlgated three thou¬ 
sand years ago, Wlnle tbeSudra, Hoc lowest of tlie 
four castes, are represented as proceeding from the foot 
bf the Creator, the‘Brahmen came forth from his 
mouth. He is tlcclared to be the lord of all the classes, 
and from bis high birth alone is an object of veneration 
even to deities, and it is through him and at bis inter¬ 
cession that blessings are bestowed upon mankind. 
“When a Brahmen springs to light, he is born aboye 
the world, the chief of all creatures/* The first duly 
of civil magistrates is to honour the Brahmens. “ What¬ 
ever exists in tli^ universe is all in effect, though not 
in form, the w ealth of the Brahmen, since the Brahmen 
is entitled to it all by his primogeniture and eminence 
of birth.’' The sacred books aie exclusively his; and 
while the other classes arc scarcely permitted to read 
them, he is appointed their sole expounder. Fot: offer¬ 
ing to give instruction to Brahmens, hot oil must he 
poured into the offender’s mouth and edrs, and for con- 
luinelious language the punishment is almost as severe. 
Mysterious powers were assigned to them. ** A priest 
who well knows the law needs not complain to the 
king of any grievous injury, since, even by bis own 
power, he may chastise those who injure him : bis own 
})owcr is mightier than the royal power.^* Again,Ji is 
said: “ Let not the king provoke Brahmens to anger, 
for they, once enraged, could immediately destroy him 
and it isotsked, “What man, desirous of life, would 
injure those by the aid of whom worlds ^nd gods per- 
pctiiallj^ubsist, those who are rich in theknowKd^e of 
the Veda?” PJxtraordinary respect must be paid to 
the most humble Bralppen:—“A Brahmen, whether 
learned or ignorant, is a powerful divinity.” Thus, 
though Br'abmens employ themselves in all sorts of 
mean occupations, they must invariably be honoured, 
for they arc something transccndcntly d\yine.” The 
meanest Brahmen would be polluted by eating with 
the king, and death itself would he preferred to the 
*degradalion of uUowiiig his daughter to be marric'd to 
him. The worst crimes scarcely subjected them to 
punishment, though in other classes they were visited 
ivilh cruel severity. “ Neitiier shall the king,” says 
one of the admirers of Menu, id slay a Brahmen, though 
convicted of. all possible crimes.” To confer gifts 
upon Brahmens was an essential religious duty. Tliese 
gifts were a necessary part of expiation and sacrifice. 
The noviciates to the priestly office derived their 
fiubsiatencefrom begging. Possessing all the realities 
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of supreme pow«n' in the state, the Brahmens wei e. if 
pussibh?, to a still greater extent the masters of jnivate 
life. The Minduritual, ^ Mr. iMill lemaiks, extended 
to almost every hour of the day, and every function of 
nature and society; and consequently, those who were 
the solo judges and directors uf its complicated and 
endless duties could not but be possessed of an e^ioi- 
rnous influence* on the mental character of the peoph'. 

To tlu? above extracts from authentic texts we must 
append the fcjlowing important notci’roin Pr<)fe.ssor 
M^ilsorfs DOW edition of Mill’s ‘History of British 
India,'in which ho observes that these texts arc nevfM - 
theless calculated to giv^j Mvrung impressions.’ He 
says 1 ““ The Brahmeas arc not priests in tTOoidinary 
aecejStation of the term, nor have they, as Brahmciis 
only, such influence in soi?ioty as is here ascrilxul to 
them. Tlie Brahmens, in the early stages of Hindu 
society, were an order of men who followed a coujmj 
or religious siud^and practice during the first lialf of 
tbek lives, and spent the other in a condition of sidf- 
deniaj and mendicity. They conducted for thems(dv(*.., 
and, Pttors of the two next castes, sacrifices, and occa- 
siongll]^,great public ceremonialb: but they uever, like 
the priests of Other Pagan nations, or thos(i of the .lews, 
conaucted public worship, worsliij) for individuals 
indiscriminately, worship in temples, or olierings Ui 
idolSk ’***• The whole tenor of the inks for the (-on- 
ductof a Brahmen is to exclude him from cveiything 
like worldly enjoyment, from riches, and funn tempo* 
ral power.* Neither did the Brahmens, liki'.the juiests 
of the Egypil.ns, keep to themselves a monopoly of 
spiritual knowledge. The Brahmen alone, it is true, 
is to teach the Vedas ; hut the two next oidcis are 
equally to study them, and were, theicfore, e(|ually 
well acquainted wiu: the law and the religion, liiven 
the Sudra was, under some circumstances, ]>cimitU‘d 
to read* and te^cli. In modern times the Brahmens, 
collectively, have lost all claim to the chaiactors of a 
priesthood. They form a nation, following all kinds 
of sei'iilar avocations. And when they are met wiili 
in a leligiuus capa»-ity, it is not as Biahmens merely, 
but as being the ministms of temples, or the family 
* gurus,’ or priests of the lower classes ol the peophs 
offices by no means restricted, though not unfieqnently 
extended to the Brahmenical caste, ami, agreeably rt) 
the primitive system, virtually destructive of Biahmcn- 
hood.” 


RESINOUS PRODUCTS OF THE PINE AND 
FIR. 

There is a singular variety in the resinous ])roducls 
of the pine and fir, according to the species horn winch 
they arc obtained, and the mode of obtaining them. 
Some result from a simple incision in the trunk of Ihi? 
living tree; some require a process of heat to obtain 
them; some arc solid, some liquid. I’hc b<»st mode of 
i^fcvying the matter will be perhaps to take in suc¬ 
cession the species which yield the best-knou n resinous 
products. 

The best iw^fientine, viz., that of f’hio or Cyprus, 
and which gv«Ts name to all the other kinds, is not the 
growth^of the pine or fir genus; hut all llie other 
kinds, such as Venice turpentine, Strashurg turpen¬ 
tine, and the common lurpentine, are produced fiom 
this genus. All Uirptmlines arc ])rodaced l»y making 
incisioug in the living tree, from which a kind of juice 
flows out. The Strasburg turpentine is a kind which 
is produced from the silvoj* fir; and Mr. Loudon's air- 
count of the mode ado])tGd by the Italian pdasania in 
collecting it will well illustrate the general way of 
procuring turpentine. 

At about tlic month of August in every year the 
peasants jirocccd tow’ards the fir-forests on the Alps. 




Tlioy carry in their hands sliarp-noin ted pouches called I 
'cornets/ and tin vessels suspcnnk-d from p:ircile8round 
ll*e waist. Thus accoutred, iley climb to the summits 
of the loftiest fir-trees; their shoes hein;jj armed with 
erain)»inp:-iron8, like sjmrs, which enter into the bark 
of the tree, and thus support the wearer. The resi¬ 
nous fltiid is contamed jii small tumours or blisters^ 
under the epidermis of the bark; and the peasant, 
clmginj; to the trunk of the tree with his knees and 
one arm. prej^es the sharp extreinitjfc of his cornet 
apiinst the little tumours. An incision beinff thus 
imid(*, the coi net is soon filled with the clear turpeu- 
tiuo whi^ flows from the Jjlister. The man then 
empties Ime treasure into the tin bottle slunp: to bis 
waist; and proceeds to anotlier tumour in'Wsftiilar 
manner. When the ])ottle is full, the turpentine is 
strained into a large leather or goatskin botUt\ This , 
straining is to free the lurjwntirie from the leaves^ 
ino*5s, and hits of bark which may haveVallen info tlm 
bottle; and tlfts is the only preparation that is given 
to this kind of t\irpentinc, which is kept in the skin or 
leathern Ixittles for sale. Good Strasbnrg turpentine 
ought to he clear, free from impurities, transparent, 
and of tin* consistence of syrup, with a strong resinous 
smell and rather a hitler taste., It is employed, as 
well as tiio ('ssential oil of turpentine distilled from* 
ir, l)(»t]i in medicine and in the arts. The essential oil 
is distilled with water from the turpentine, and there 
is left remaining a solid residue which constitutes black 
r(‘sin. • * ^ 

'riie larch, which forms a particuliff kind of the 
eonih'iie, is the tree which yields the ‘ VeRicc turpen- 
tiiK-*' sold in tlie shops. Unlike the Strasburg tur- 
])enline, this product is obtained from incisions in the 
tn»es thenifc-elves, instead of from tumours or excres- 
c’cnc(‘s on the upper branches. When the sap of a 
vigorous laieh begins to be in motion in the spring, 
firops of tiu'pcntine are often seen exuding from the 
balk: and if the trunk were split, it would in such 
<'as(‘ he found to contain several deposits of liquid 
i(‘sin, at eight or ten inches depth within the bark. It 
is in the mountain-valleys between France and Savoy 
that this kind of Uirjientine is principjUy colketed. 
'I'he peasants of the valley of J)t. Martin in the Pays 
de Vaud, use augers nearly an iru'h in diameter, with 
which they pierce tlie full-grown larches in different 
places, beginning at a height of tlirec or four feet 
fifiin the giound, and mounting gradually to tenor 
twelve feet, 'lliey choose, generally, the south side of 
the tree, and, where ])racticable,* the knots formed by 
branches which have been broken or cut off, and 
through which the turpentine easily exudes. The 
holes are always made in a slarUing direction, in order 
that the turpentine may flow out of them more readily; 
and care is alu ays taken not to penetrate to the centre 
of the li ce. To the holes thus bored are fixed gutters 
made of larch wood, an inch or two in wndth, and 
about lialf a yard long. One of the ends of each gut¬ 
ter terminal 08 in a peg, l|}rough the centre of which 
a hole is bored, half an inch in diameter. This 
end of the gutter is forced into the hole made in the 
tree, and the olher end is led into a small Jnicket or 
trough, which receives the turpentine. A very pic¬ 
turesque appearance is presented in a larch forest, in 
fine spring weather, by the vast number of little 
buckets at the foot of the trees, each attached to a 
tree by a slender tube or gutter, through w hich the 
clear limpid turpentine, glittering in the sun, trickles 
down into the bucket; while every morning and 
evening the jieasants hasten from tree to tree, examin¬ 
ing their buckets, taking away or emptying those that 
are full, and replacing them with empty ones. This 
scene continues Irom May to Si'ptembcr, during W'hich 
a full-grown larch will yield about seven or eight 


))oiinds of Uirpenline, which requires no other propara- 
tion to render it fit for sale than straining it through 
a coarse hair-cloih to free it from impurities. If it 
hajjpens that turpentine does not flow fron> a hole, 
the hole )6 Blop])ed wills a peg, and not re-opened for 
two or three weeks; after which the turpentine is 
ibund to have collected inconsiderable quantity. The 
Venice turpentine thus obtained is clear, transparent, of 
the consisVeiifce of a thick syrup, with a bitter taste and 
a strong disagreeable smell. It is employed in making 
varnishes, in veterinary surgery, and in various de¬ 
partments of medicine. 

The common turpentine, yielded by the Carolina 
pine, is ])racU)ed in a'^way wonieSv iiat different from 
either ol^ the above. In the month of January or 
February cavities are ixitidc in the trees, at a few^ inches 
from the ground; thesp are incisions or notches, gene¬ 
rally a sufficient size to bold about three pints of 
sap, but proportioned to the size of the tree. When 
these cavities, which in America are oallcd ‘boxes/ 
are iTiade.jlhe ground is raked, or cleared from leaves 
or herbage. The ‘ boxes ’ are intended to receive the 
turpentine or«Srip of the tree, which generally begins 
to flow eibout the montlr of March, and becomes very 
abundant as the weather gets’wanner. In* order to 
conduct the sap into the * boxes/ a notcli is made in 
the tree in the month of March, with two obliipie gut¬ 
ters to conduct tlic flowing sap. In about a fortnight 
the box becomes full, and a wooden shovel is used to 
transfer its contents to a pail, by means of which it is 
conveyed to a largo cask placed at a convenient distance. 
I'he edges of the wound are chipped every w eck; and 
each box becom'^s filled in about Ihnc weeks, l^ong 
continued rains check the flow of the sap. and cv<»u 
cyuse the wounds to close; and for this reason very 
little turpentine is procured ii^ cold ^Jamp seasons. 
The turpentine which solidifies around the edges of 
the incision is sold as an inferior kiffd, and a uuxtuic 
of the tw'O kinds, knowui as Boston turpentine, used 
in the soap manufacture. 

Burgundy pitch* constitutes another variety of the 
sap of tlic coniferm. This is obtained from tlie spruce 
fir. The Burgundy pitch of the shops is the sap of the 
spruce fir, clarified by boilinji; in water: hence its pro¬ 
duction embra^bes the coUec.ting and the (danlying. In 
the early part of spring a vertical strip of bark, three 
feet high bv an inch or two in width, is cut from the south 
side of each trcre.as deep as, hut without w ounding, the 
soft wood, since it is between this soft w ood and the 
bark that the sap flows. The low er part of iIhj in¬ 
cision is at about two feet from the ground, and is cut 
invrard so as to fo«n a kind of cell or recess. As soon 


as the sap is in motion, the sides of this groove begin 
to be slowly filled with it; and when fillcji^tlie con¬ 
tents ^e scraped out with a hook-bladed knife. 'Hie 
resin fKir it may more properly b(j cmlhul so than pitch 
or turpentine) is put into a conical basket or scuttle 
macle of the hark, and kcpt^till wanted for manufac¬ 
turing. 

In order to bring this resinous sap into the commer¬ 
cial form of Burgundy pitch, the peasants in the south 
of France prepare large cauldrons, into which a little 
water is poured.. The*resin is gradually added to the 
water, till the cauldron is four-fifths filled. A gentle 
fire is then lighted below, wliich is gradually aug¬ 
mented till the w^ater boils, and tRe resin is all melted. 


rhe contents of the trauldron are next poured into a 
bag made of ('oarse linen, which has been previously 
ivetted, and subjected ato slight pressure. Slic resin 
[lows pure and (dear into small casks made of fir-wood; 
ind in this stale it is the yellow Burgundy pitch s()ld 
in our shops. In general, one hundred pounds of resin, 
IS collected from the tree, yield fifty pounds of Bur¬ 
gundy pitch. Trees grown in fertile sdila are said to 
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yield a greater proportion of resin than those grown 
m poor soils; and the pitch is of better quality when 
the resin has been collected in a hot dry summer, than 
in a cold and humid one. A stiwig and vigorous 
spruce fir will yieW, every second year, from forty to 
fifty pounds of congealed resin ; and this may bo col¬ 
lected for twenty or thirty jears, if no value bo set oii^ 
the tree ox(?ept for its ream j else it must be cut down' 
sooner, fur it is found that the wood of' a tree be¬ 
comes much deleriorated after the sap^gs beett drawn 
from it. 

Thus it will be seen that all these xesiaous products 
are obtained by making incisions in the living;tree. 
Tlic common restn’ of the shops, howq^yef, is not exr 
lie.tly a natural exudation, for it is the amid residue ab- 
laiTied by distilling Common turpentine.^ Turpentinp 
consists, in fact, of two sutsitantses-T^n! essential oil 
and resin ; and the proccM wKicb yields the esaenti# 
oil at the same time yields the resin. When the tur¬ 
pentine is di6t;jilled, the oil comes over, and the resin is 
left behind : if tho distillation is eontinued dryness, 
the residue is ‘ black resinbut wbon wat& is mixed 
Svith the turpentine while jtet fluid, and incorporatfxl 
with it by agitation, the solid residue of the di|tillallon 
is ‘yellow resin.* 

Besides the lesinous produdts Obtained from tlic 
living tree, there arc others of a peculiar kind obtained 
from it after ii is cut down. These ate /ar, pitch, and 
lampblacks All tho tas of the southern states of Ame¬ 
rica is made from the dead wood of ftic Carolina pine; 
consisting of the trees which have fallen from natural 
decay, or from hurricanes, or fires, of tlie summits of 
' those which arc felled for timber, and of limbs broken 
off by the ice that sometimes overloads the trees. 
When a pine tree is dead, the sap-wood deeays, b\^ 
the heart-wood becomes surcharged with resinous 
juice, which is productive of tar at any period for many 
years after the vitality of the tree has ceased. 

Tho mode of preparing lar from (his tree in America 
is as followsa kiln is formed in a part of the forest 
abounding in dead wood. The wood is collected, 
stripped of the sap-wood, and cut into billets two or 
three feet in length and aboiit three indies thick, a 
task which is rendered tedious and difficult by the nu- 
» merouB knots with which the wood jAiounds, The 
next step is to pre]>arc a place for piling the billets, 
and for this purpose a circular mound is raised, 
slightly doclining irom the circumference to the centre, 
and surrounded by a shallow ditch. The diameter of 
the pile is proportioned to the quantity of wood which 
it is to receive, and in the middle is a hole, with a con¬ 
duit leading to the ditch, in wlueb ii formed a repep- 
taclo for the lar as it flows out. Upon the surface of 
the mouiiidt it has been beaten hard and coated 
w ith clay, the wood is laid radially round in fy^ircle. 
The pile, when finished, may be compared to W:nin- 
emted cone, ten or twelve feot high, and from twenty 
to thirfy in diameter, llie pile is strewed over with 
pine leaves, covered witn earth, and held together at 
the sides by a alight band. A fire is then kindled, not 
at the bottom of the pile, for the whoTe mass would 
soon be rapidly ignited, and the tar woqjd be con¬ 
sumed instead of distilled—but at the top, whence the 
fire penetrates slowly downwards towards the bottom 
with a alow and gradual combustion. It is to retard 
the npidity of combTistion that the covering of earth 
ia laid on the pile. As the w(fcd consumes, the tar 
flows from it, and by the end of eight or nine days a 
hundred barrels of tar may havw flowed into the ditch, 
from which it is emptied into pine casks containing 
thirty gallons each. * 

Ii^colland tar is sometimes extracted from the 
aopwlf the Scotch pine, in a rude manner; for local 
phSpfics. Tlte country-people having hevrn tlie wood 
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into billets, put them into a pit dug in the earth. 
When tlic billets are ignited, a black thick malterruus 
from them, which falls lb the bottom of the pit, and 
constitutes tar. The top of the pit is covered with 
tiles, to keep in the lieat, and there is at the bottom a 
little tnmghout of which the tar runs like oil. 

It is, however, from Sweden and llussia that*lbc 
main supply of lar is obtaincHl. The species of pine 
M'hieh yields tar in the greatest abundance is then? 
plentiful. Mr, M'Culloch states that inoio tlnui a 
hundred thousand barrels of tar were imported from 
Russia and Sweden in 1831. The Swedish process of 
tar-making has been des^nibed, and illustrated by a 
wood-cul,In our No. 247. 

Pit^fa bears nearly the same relation to tar that resin 
4<^CaiO turpetitine: it is the solid residue obtained by 
evaporating or distilling tar, and is obtained in various 
Wayt,.aceordiueto the nature of the pine or fir whence 
if is procured# * 

Lampblack is the of burned tar. Franco llioy 
have igmpbkck-funiaces, in which a chimney cari ie^ 
off the imoke from a fireplace into a chambcM- which 
has mi opening in the roof. Over the o])cning is 
placed a flannel bag, supported by rods of u ood, in 
the form of a pyramid, and composed of four pieces ot 
coarse flannel sewed together. The best lanijiblack la 
made by burning straw through which tar has been 
strained. The straw and tarry refuse are put into the 
atove. and kindled. The smoke passes IVoin thi' stove 
through llff^ chimney into the chainlx'?, uberc it de- 
jiosits its soot^a the walls and on the flannel bftg; tli(‘ 
soot is detacRed by striking tlie outsidi! smartly with a 
stick. The flannel pyramid acts as a filter to the 
lighter part of the smoke, retaining the soot, and poi- 
niiltiug the heated air to escape iiito the aUnuspberc. 
Tho door of tho chamber is then opened, and the 
lampblack, being swept out, is packe d in small barrels 
made of the M'ood of the spruce fir, for sale. J.ainp- 
black seems to have acquired its name from a inodf* 
of producing it sometimes adopted in France, Black 
resin is. in such cases, huined in a kind of lamp, having 
a tin tube attached by way of chimney; the end of tlx* 
.tube is lixed|Jn a close box, having an opening in llui 
top aurmounred by a l^nncl cone. 

It will thus be seen that—disregarding the common 
commercial names applied to the substances—the vc- 
sinoua products of the pine and fir may be classed as 
of five kinds: viz., the iurpeniitte^ or juice of the living 
tree; the r^in, or solid residue obtained from the tni - 
pcTitine; the tar, or juice of the dtjad tree; the pitch, 
or residue of the tar; and the /ampblark, or soot ob¬ 
tained by burning any of these. 


Spavijth Dillfftnce, —The Btaff consists of a mayoral, or con¬ 
ductor ; of a zagal, or aid, who sit together on a n(»t very elevated 
seat; of a postboy, and a sWrro, which last sits behind. In 
summer these all wear the genuine Andalusian costume,; but at 
the present momefO, cov^ered os they are willi (.heepskins they 
look exactly like so many Rohiaipou Crusoes. Tin* team eonsi»,!s 
of /hiricen males, all bearing mms tin guerre^ which tliey will 
retain to their death: they are all close shaved ; and the inex¬ 
orable scissors o4the gitano, which fiass all c\cr their bodk s 
twice a y have left untouched only the end of the tail, gt the 
root of which are left two tufts of hair, looking exactly like 
mustaches growing at the wrong end. This practice of shaving 
tlie mules must tend certainly to their comfort during tlie 
iidense heat of summer, but in the cold and wet months of De¬ 
cember, January, and February, it is far otherwise. The mules 
are harnessed two and two, save the leader, on which the post hoy 
sits; tlie only reins are attaclied to the wheelers; and thy mules, 
ten in numh^, lietweeii the wheelers and (he leader, are ^ inde- 
pendeut as a tribe of Bedouins: habit only keejis them iti tiieir 
place.— OmbrnskHts Two Years in Spain attd i^iugai; fmn the 
Foreign Quarterly Heview, 
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[NoudUfli IFoiise.-^-From Speed’s ‘Theatre of Great Britain ’] 


PROGHESSES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

In llin yens 15G0, and li)01, the Queen’s Pro¬ 
curesses wrro not marked by any peculiar splendour. 
In 155!) she visited Kent and Surrey. In June and 
July she was at Greenwich, where, on the 1st of July, 
the citizens of London entertained her with a ** muster,” 
to her «:roat satisfactionfourteen hundred men at 
arms mavched out of London, **in coats of velvet, and 
c-hains of c^okl, with guns, morris pikes, halberds, and 
flags,” The Citizens do not appear to have been pre¬ 
cipitate ill their movements. The first day they jiro- 
eceded to the “ Duke of Suffolk’s park in Southwark ; 
wlierc they all mustered before the Lord Mayor, and 
lay abroad in St. George's Kelds all night. The next 
morning they removed towards Greenwich, to the court 
there, and thence to Greenwich Park.” Here they 
were reviewed by the Queen and some oMier ^jendant 
nobles; and were drawn up in battle array against 
each other, giving “ throe onsets in every battle.” In 
the record of the “ charge for the dinners ” are some cu¬ 
rious items : 6.v. lOrf. are paid for three quarters and two 
necks of mutton to hake venison-wisc. (Were the citi¬ 
zens to be thus deceived ?); Is, for a pint of rose-water 
(an indication of their refined luxury, though it was 
certainly not used lor the fingers); 5^. for twenty 
Jjounds of cherries (a large price, but the growth had 
not been long introduced); and Is. Id. for water to the 
water-bearer (a striking proof of the defective arrange¬ 
ments for domestic convenience, when a palace like 


Greenwich depended for its w^ater upon water-bearers, 
even though, as isiirobahlc, the supply was from some 
favourite spring far drinking ]»uiin)!?esL Fourt(‘cu 
capons cost 24s*. 8rf. and fifty eggs 3.v. while nine 
geese were only Kkv. 2rf., and six gallons and a quart of 
Gascon wine, 8s. 4d. 

These military shows and exercises were greatly 
encouraged by the Queen, it being her pijlicy, as uell 
as her pleasure, ** to accustom her nobh^s and siil»iecl.s 
to arms.” A banqucting-housc made with '^v-poles, 
and dgpkcd with birch branches, and all manner of 
flowers, both of the field and garden, ar^ roses, gilli- 
flowers, lavender, marygolds, and all inamK r ok strew¬ 
ing herbs and rushes,” was elected in the park, and on 
the 10th July there was exhibited running with spears, 
after which wa«“a mask, then a great ivanquel, and 
then followed great casting of fire, and shooting of 
guns till twrivc o'clock at night.” 

This same year slie visited Cobham Hall, the seat of 
Lord Cobham, now that of the Earl of Darnley. She 
next proceeded to Eltham, “ one ^f the ancient houses 
of the kings ;” and thence to “ another of her houses, ' 
Nonsuch, of which tTic Earl of Arundel \vas then 
keeper, and who received her on Sunday, August 5, 
with banquets, a maslf, and “ the warlike sounds of 
drums and flutes, and all sorts of music., tilLinidniglit 
on Monday night was a “ plav of the children of Paul’s, 
with their master Sebastian,” and at the conclusion of 
tlio entertainment “ the Earl presented^her Majesty 
wilh a cupboard of plate.” 
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Konsuoli had boon built by Homy VIII. near Chcam 
in Surrey, and was doMTibed by both En^lisli and 
for^icri writers as a buildinj? upon which “one might 
imaginc^ev pry thing that architecture can ]>erform to 
have been empldyelL” Hem> had been fond of build¬ 
ing, and displayed niuclt magnifi(if?ncc in the construc¬ 
tion, reparatir)n, or completion of his paUees; but, of 
at least tcMi, llajnpton Courtis the only one remain¬ 
ing in anything like its original state. Nonsuch has 
totally disappeared, but several representations liavc 
survived, from which, tlioughmore fanciful “than cor¬ 
rect in the iTnuisitcs of drawing, proportion,, and per¬ 
spective, its elements may he very clearly understood. 
Our engraving from onemf these exhibits ipipajii; of the 
palace towards the garden, the Interiot* courUand gate¬ 
way being seen over .the roof.. Like some btiier sump¬ 
tuous edifices of tl)e period, it was pferfly of t^ber, 
'J'he relievos with which it wass^ aVundmitiy decsralod 
wereof])l:i9ter; and from the description of Hehtzner,* 
a GcniKin, who visited England in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, w^e may infeif^liat not oril^ were ^ey of Ita- 
Jian workmanship, but that some might even be after 
*ho antique. Of the interior we havesuufortunatclyno 
account. « 

“ The palace itself,” says Hentxner, is so encom¬ 
passed w iih parks full of deer, delicious gardens, groves 
ornamented with trellice-w^ork, cabinets of verdure, 
and walks so embowered by trees, that it seems to be a 
place pitched upon by l^leabure herself todwell in along 
with Ilealih. In the pleasure and artificial gardens are 
many columns and pyramids of marble; two fountains 
that spout water one round the other like a pyramid, 
upon wliich are perched small birds that stream water 
out of their bills: in the grove of Diana is a very agree¬ 
able fountain with Actmon turned into a stag as he w^is 
sprinkled by the goddess and hc?r nymphs, with ihscrip- 
lions. There is besides anotlier pyramid of marble, with 
concealed pipes, Vhich spirt upon all w^ho cornu within 
their reach.^’ “There is scarce an unnatural and 
sumptuous impropriety at Versailles,” says Horace 
Walpole, speaking of this magnificent though false 
taste, “ which wedonotfindinnentzner’sdescription” 
of these garilcns-t 

The Quc(‘n left Nonsuch for Hampton on the 10th of 
August, visited the Lord Admirarspladfe,” on the 17tli, 
and then returned to Whitehall for the remainder of 
the year. 

In ir)G() her progresses were unimportant. She left 
Gr(*enwich in July; visited Parker, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, at Lambeth ; went thence to Richmond, 
Oatlands, Sutton, Winchester, and Basing, where the 
Marquis of Winchester entertained her so splendidly, 
that the W'ritcr of a letter to the Eail of Shrewsbury, 
giv.;n bjjJLodge, says, thatehe“ openly and merrily be¬ 
moaned him to be so old, ‘ For else, by my troth, if my 
lord treasurer was a young man, 1 could find in my 
heart to have hihi to ray husband befefre any man in 
England.’ ” From Basii^ she went to Windsor, and 
here, and in Westminster, finidicd the year. 

In 1501, on the 10th of July, the Queen went from 
Westminster by water, to the Tower, toSusit the Mint, 
whore she “ coined certain pieces of gol^, and gave 
them away to those about her,” “About five o’clock 
she went out at the Iron gate, and so over Tower-hill 
unto Aldgatc church, and so down Houndsditch to the 
Mpittle, and down H6gVlane, and so over the fields to 
the Charter-Housea circuitous route, hut chosen 
]>erhaps for the sake of going “over the fields.” At 
the Chartir-House she remained till the 14lh; going, 

• Travfds in England, during thf*^ reign of Elisabeth, traus- 
lai*»(l by Horace Walpole, 1757. 

t A part of the guden, with some of its ornaments, is 
•liown Ixdow the cievation of the front of tiie building in our | 
eiigra\hig. 
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however, on the 13tli, “ by Clorkenwell, oA crlhc fields 
unto thr' Savoy,” to sup with Mr. Secretary C(‘cil, licr 
Pi ivy Council, and many lords, knights, and ladies, 
with “groat clicjcr until midnight.” 

On the day of her departure into Essex the city made 
a magnificent display; the streets were new gravelled, 
the houses hung with cloth of gold and silver, atras, 
rich carpels, &c., and all the com])anies standing in 
IhfUr liveries from St. Michael le Quern to Aldgatc ; 
the lord mayor»and aldermen taking IliAr leave 4»f her 
Maicsty at Aldgate. In this progress she visited Lord 
RichM'VVahstead ; the Earl of Oxford at Havering; 
Sir John Grey at Purge Jlouse, also in Ila^Ting pa¬ 
rish; Sir Thomas Davey at Loughlori Hall; Sir Wil¬ 
liam ^etre at ingatestone ; the mansion of New Hall, 
or Beaulieu, built by her lather at Borehan near 
Chtjlrasford; and several other private residences. 
l^nt at Colche^te|, Harwich, and Ipswich she was re¬ 
ceived and entertained by the respective corporations. 
At Harwich she was so well pleased with her recep 
tion, tbait “ being attended by the rnagistrab's at her d(‘- 
partureas iar as the Windmill out of the town, she 
graciously demanded of them what they had to request 
of her; from wi^hom she received this answer, ‘ Nothing, 
but to wish her Majesty a good journey.' Uj>on whic h 
she, turning her head about, and looking upon the 
town, said, * A pretty town : and wants notliingand 
so hade them'farcw'cll.’** At Ipswit li an assessment 
was made to defray the cost of her j'ntertainmeni, 
but she dolfls not appear to have been aitoirf'ther well 
pleased at t^jal^own, though she l emained there from 
the Clh to the 10th of August. Strype, in his Life of 
Archbishop Parker, says tliat “ her Majesty took a 
groat dislike at the imprudent behavioiiroi many of the 
ministers and readers, there being many weak om’s 
among them, and but little or no order o])servcd in 
the public service, and few’ or none wearing the sur¬ 
plice. And the bishopof Norwich himself was thought 
remiss, and winked at schismatics.” From Suffolk, 
after visiting the ToUema(thes, the Waldegiaves, and 
the Morleys, she passed into Hertfordshiie, toSianden, 
the residence of the celebrated Sir Ralph Sadler, ami 
from thence to the town of Hertford, There is no a<*- 
count .of this visit in the records of the tow n, ihongh it 
is indebted to Elizabeth for a fair and a charter. 
Here she remained from the 30th of August till Hie 
10th of September, when she took her departure for 
her own house at Enfield. This house had been bought 
by Henry VIH. probably as a nursery for liischildren. 
Edward VI. when Prince, resided Ikto, and so did Eli- 
i^abeth. A letter of hers in the British Museum is 
dated from Enfield, Feb. 14, but the year is omitted; 
and the dedication of a»MS., a translation of an Italian 
sermon, presented as a new year’s gift to her brother 
Edward and preserved in the Bodleian Library, is 
dated from Enfield, but again without the year. She 
seems to have had a j>artialily for the place, visiting it 
so late as 1668, wdwn she had “butts set up in the park 
to shoot at after dinner.” On the 22nd Sept., 1561, she 
“came from Enfield to St. James’s beyond Cluiring 
Cross. From Islington thither the hedges and ditches 
were ci^low'W lo make the best way lor her. Tlierc* 
might be ten thousand peojile met lo Bf*c her; suc h 
was their gladness and affection la her. It w as night 
ere she came over to St. (jilcs's irrthe Fields.” Wliat 
a contrast do these few lines present to the present, 
time: *• the hedges and ditches hetween Islington and 
(.Tiaring Cross,” and the enormous number of “ten 
thousand ” meeting her, such w as their gladpess and 
affection to her.” The fields she then crossed arc now 
co\ ered with.the dwellings of twenty times the number 
of (issembled crowded. 

? Hiile's ‘ Harwicli. 
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THE SULPlIUll-MINES OF SICILY. * 

[ri'iim ilu* * Joiirii.Ll of the StaliiiUcul Suciety/] 

Sri.pHiTK is fotmd within the limits of a geographical 
line which couunences at the river Maccasoli in the 
valley of Girgenti, runs northward as far as Lercara in 
the galley of Palermo, trends eastward lo Centorbi in 
the valley of Catania, and thcncc runs south-westerly to 
Terranova in ihc valley of Caltanizotta. whoie it termi¬ 
nates. The ai aa of the sulphur-district is about 2600 
English square miles. Destitute of tiinoer, and diver¬ 
sified only by fruit-trees scattered around the villages, 
it has few charms for the passing stranger beyond Uie 
fantastic sflane of its clifis and mountains. The man 
of sciencf*, however, who examines its soil, will ikid it 
replete Ihrongliont ivith objects of interest. The sul- 
pliur territory, the formation of which is tertiary, pre¬ 
sents successive strata of shell, limestone, white and 
blue marl, intermixed with banks or beds of gypsum? 
and o(‘<‘asioniil patches of cretaceous matter. The sul¬ 
phur is found imbedded in the lowest stratum of blue 
marl, which is distinguished from the upper one by the 
entire absence of shells. The district contains about 
151) distinct mines, which arc capable of yielding from 
75t>.()00 lo8()(),(K)() cantars (about 50,000 to 80,0(X) tons’) 
anmullv. Of the richest mines, those of Gallizzi, 
SoHimalino, and Favara, the yearly production has 
hcMMi 100,000, SO,000, and 60,000 caniars respectively. 

'i'he visitor to a sulphur-mine usually descends by a 
]»lanc or staircase of high inclination lo ihe^first lavel, 
where llV^ finds the half-naked minor pinking sulphur 
from tin* rock with a huge and heavy toe!!; boys ga¬ 
thering the lumps together, and carrying them up to 
the surface; and. if water be there, the pumpmen hard 
at woik draining the mine. A similar scene meets 
hise^c in th(» lower or second level. Aboveground 
llie sulphur is heaped up in piles or fusing in kilns. 

Every stvangcT must bo forcibly struck with the 
hardy and healthy look of the miners and burnei’S, to 
w'hich the lean and siidvly aspeet of the southern popu¬ 
lation foriris a thorough contrast The life of a pick- 
man, w’hieh is sometimes said to be hard and weari¬ 
some compaicd with that of the peasant, is in reality 
(‘asy, and suitable to Sicilian taste. His working-days 
do hot exceed 250 in the year, and bis hours of labour 
are only six in the day. Left, therefore, with eighteen 
hours a day to himself, he passes three-fourths of his 
time in calinir, drinking, sleeping, and lounging about 
his village. Satisfied wdth animal existence, the ])ick- 
man seeks not intellectual pleasures at the cost of in¬ 
creased exertion. His wages rise and fiill with the 
jirice of ihe mineral; from 16rf. to 2tki. a day for hiin- 
s(‘lf, and about half as much for.each of his bo\8, are 
reckoned good earnings. The jmmpmen are ill-paid 
labourers compared with the pickmen. Their daily 
toil, if lighter, is longer and less intermitted ; and their 
occupation is productive of sickness rather than con¬ 
ducive to health, Constantly drawing in ftulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, which escapes from the agitated water, 
they sufler so severely in their •eyes as olton lo become 
blind for 24 hours. They work for eight hours a day, 
and earn from \s. to Is. 4d. each. The Iwirnqrs, who 
extract the sulphur by fusing the ore in kilns made of 
gypsum and stone,sometimes in close vessels or 
furnaces, usually earn about Is. a day. 

The sulphur thus obtained by liquation, when har¬ 
dened into cakes, is taken down to the coast by carriers 
and muleteers. These arc mostly small tanners, who 
arc paid^by the load, according to the time of the year 
and the demand for their services. Being seldom 
trustworthy people, these carriers arc engaged by a 
warranter, who, for less than Id. a eantar, becomes 
answerable for the safe delivery of the sulphur at the 
shipping-place. To Palermo and Catania the sulphur 
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is conveyed in carls ; lo tlie southcibi ports it is carried 
down on mules and asses. 

^ Such is the working jjart of a mining establishment. 
The overlookers are mining-cujitains, clerks, and a 
manager. The mining-f*aptaiii, clmsen from among 
the pickmen for his knowledge of the mim?, examines 
the veins and directs the operation. As ihe right-harul 
man of ihc manager, he is fooked upon by the pickmen 
and 011161*8 as a person whose good opinion it is worth 
while to cultiiiat*. Living in a substantial and com¬ 
modious hoqse,^ and dressing in a neat and becoming 
maimer on Sundays and holidays, he holds a respect¬ 
able place in village society. He usually resides a few 
miles from Ihyvorka; but in som? cases he dwells 
at the miae, where he is required to be in constant at¬ 
tendance from morning till night. His wages aie# 
from 2$. lo 4.9. aday; but many unlawful pcrcpiisiles 
r^ee liis earnings to a'higher amount. After a few' 
years’constant employmeutdn a rich and extensive 
mine, he is usually able to retire witli a competence 
sufficient tor bis limited wants. The clerks and watch¬ 
men, who Keep account of piece-w'ork and labourers’ 
time, who rnc4i|vi the fused sulphur and weigh it out ^ 
to the earners, and who reside at the mine lo lake 
care of the works, usually earn from 1^. to 2 - 9 . 
a-day. The manager or head agent acts as treasurer 
and trustee for the owners or lessees of the mine. 
Aided by the mining-captain and the clerks, he en¬ 
gages and pays the w orkmen, and keeps the geiieml 
accounts. His salary is from 4^. to 6^. Hd. a day. His 
gains are perhaps double this lunount: so that he uficn 
makes his fortune in the course of a few years. 

The number of persons regularly employed in the 
sulphur mines has been estimated at -HOd viz. J:i(:0 
pk'kmqji, 26'Jl) boys, IKK) burners, and 200 clerkb and 
oiner.s; to which if 3600 persons occasionally em¬ 
ployed, viz. 2600 carriers, and 1000 vvharfingert^, l.c 
added, the total amount will be 8000 jlbrsons more or 
less engaged in the extraction of ore and the exjioita- 
tion of sulphur. A small portion of the suljdiur car¬ 
ried down to Girgenti serves for the use of a royal j(‘- 
finery, whence it is exportet^to France and Austria in 
imwder and in rolls. Previous lo the sulphur contract 
the chief part was sent in cakes to England, France, 
Holland, llussil, and the United States, in the ])iopor- 
tiou of three-sixths to England, two-sixths to France, 
and the rest to other countries. 

In the Sicilian market sulphur is divided into first, 
second, and third qualities of Licata ^e^ich of which is 
subdivided into best, good, and current), and into first 
and second quality of Girgenti, wilh the* like sulxli- 
visions. The first and second iiualities of (jlirgcmli 
correspond with the second and third of Licata. 

In former times, when the use of snlplnir uiias con¬ 
fined to medicinal purposes and pie manufacture of 
giinppwdor, the exportation was small; but as soon as 
the mineral wa^ a])plied to the making of carbonate of 
soda, the amount became considerable. The exporta¬ 
tion from 1832 to 1838 was as%llows ;— 

Year 1S;)2 . . • 400,S9i) Cantars. 

. . . 405,700 

1^34 . . . (>70,413 

183.1 . .. . C(J1,77.> 

18.30 . . . S55,37(> 

1S37 . . . 701,244 

1838 (7 Muiiths) • l,011«59l 

Total .• . 4.866,058 = 37 4,312 Tons, 

being at the rare of 739,140 cantars, or 56,857 tons, per 
annum, fSince this period the exports hcVve been 
greatly varied in consequence of goveniinent regula¬ 
tions in!(?rfcring wilh the commercial dis]>osal of sul¬ 
phur, and which have hardly yet ceased to openite ; so 
liiat further returns would only give a fallacious re¬ 
presentation,] ^ 
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THE ETRUSCAN ANTIQUITIES OF THE 
/ BRITISH MUSEUM. 

a country which produced in abundsnce, 

, little labour, all the neaiw of enjoyii^g life, 

tlie Etruriansi appear to b^ye tfa^lWtHyes to 

olieimd j^aaurr. Servile duties. 

*Ohuo tlieir t]id 

cured by their lidtoU^ial^lSvoivab^^ a Ioir^ISt 

^ded tabloa, a awtewitil^^liarini^ 

Oretlai. Emln-ctMUarea ai^ei^jalat& tiAiiis w 

ri(^y-nlad Blave8,.gr«^MI {hm^l^4ff|g4||i>lay and 
rougnidcencc. Muric;. diiui 6 in| 4 t; thO'' berou; 

legends, and liteiatuM^ to their. 

Ainore Ki»nftii».TyniaYjB|i^:^ enjoy-,. 

Upent wna varthd. 
races, and by ^ 
who taya lbal^,itedo»aiiip| | t * 
liar to the EHruidiuut. 

. thology, and.tbd.lfXQtoiW 
the speech df 'ulf n 9 |k)h,hl^ 


,'whQ aays ibai^,itedo»aiiii% | t wetit:M,mli>-'‘ 

liar to the EtrotliUMt ittntiMtti If EmN^ ibI- 

thology, and.thu higtMidpPl^ Ih^> lived m, 

the speech of'ulf ni|k)h,hl^ ift |oeu»'hl ibenahve'i 
tongue; Stvin|M ilbiintiueints '%ut^ 

vases; hat the pi%er iiailve Utstruoient was the^fii^p*. 
Well might their legend«#Mcir.0lStr&m as tbechd^;: 
and favourite land of, fhd'g^l ' There aboon^^ii^ll}'' 
Umt ministered to heMiheu fiappldesB^' , - 

Niebuhr terms the Elr'^tiam 1 "priesb^sddeu*’ 
people. The secret of jho -priMhoOUi whooi lie dhp- 
racteriscs as a '* warlUm sacerdothl'caij^ Ifiko^the Cbal-iit. 
deans.” was the inttrpr^Ktioh of ^is and 

other branches of divination, «|’ rei^ilBig fate m the 
entrails of victims, and perhaps in the flight of birds, 
was taugbt ill sciiools. Their knowledge of medlcinOji^ 
physic, and astronomy was neither .j^nowed from^tue 
Greeks nor Carthaginians, but ». believed lo have 
been indigenous, and brought vdth them fiflim the 
north, when they conquered a more ancient people, 
and cstablishedi thcinsclvi^ in their country. I^ie 
Etrurian mode of determining, dme was'.extremely 
accurate, and based on the same prindplcs as the com- • 
putation observed by the ancient Mexu-ans. 

The political state of Etrui'la is less obscure'thah 
some other portions of its history. There were cer¬ 
tain sovereign cities, qnd toe. territory belonging to 
each contained proviqpial towns,, soute of them de¬ 
pendent colonies, others inhahited-hy sb^Jects, the de¬ 
scendants of the old nopulatiqq* that btto been sub¬ 
dued. *; Now,” says Ni^br;'" because the Etruscan 
state was founded on couquesb benedaiuse j^e Imiiltl- 
tude of clients attadied to, nie .Str^llllah l^tohility ; 
lienee the task-labourers, wifbout^'IVhbto |i'to glossal 
works of the ruling people couid Karcely.have been 
raised. The Roman relation ^toheh patron add dient 
was |ho feudal system in. its noblest lortn;. but even 
supposfl% that among the Etruj^ns WBimil|r law of 
conscience bound the patron and protected 1 ^ client, 
still it was on free plebeian estate that the gtoitneas 
of Rome rested; and none sudi, it is evident,.existed 
in any Etruscan city ., » , . It was not by popular 
assemblies, nor. even by delUierationf of a numerous 
senate, but by meetings of toe chiefs ef the lisnd, the 
magnates, that the genera^ affairs of the nation were 
decided upon : we must not imagine that the assembires 
at the temple of VoUumna Were of any other kind, or 
that they corresponded, wi|h tiie mstitutiens of really 
free nations, suw as the Latim and -Saranites. These 
ruling hjWieB,” he adds, " were^exposi^ to the violent 
revpiuthtos which everywhere tor^ten an oligarchy, 


the old feudal system was obstinately retained and ex¬ 
tended, ar<^ the remarkable weakness of the great 
Etruscan cities in the Roman wars, when the victory 
was dolemincd by a numerous stout infantry.” Hence 
toeir cities were successively crushed by the power ol 
Rofne^and, as already stated, the towns, with their terri- 
^tojrietf’irere parcelled out among the legions. 

'* Wn hWtn no detuled accoimt of the method pursued 
by the^‘EtlruBoans in the manufacture of their vases, 
hue'D’Hahearyiiic, in bis ‘Antiquitos Etnisques,' has 
'COHected .reinaiaikt in various aucient authors, from 
wmeh he .Jnufsttompted an account of tlieir procedure, 
whidi' may be briefiy summed up as follows:—“'I’he 
elay,’lsd>ich isnf a very fifie quality, they prdftured from 
(the hditos of the Vulturnus, a river of Capua, and, 

' rdaqlnl^it in water, they allowed it to remain until it 
bad’b^oihie sufficiently pliant to be moulded into any 
''fo»a#t ,,^The 3 ['' then, by means of the * potter’s wheoli’ 
mduIdM the Olaf to toe shape required, and while it 
,w|is sUls 'wet .a coating of iron ochre was apjilied, 
it the last stage of the iiroeess, 
plVduiliB tiw^pkek colour which gCneially forms the 
igliiltofl of. Ihh vatMk. The jiaintcr then drew in the 
gppttnd of..thq liftore; and as he did not exercise his 
plane4iUT|ii^'hut'«|BUone which was ounsider- 
aw^jplikredi' end was obliged, moreover, to kei p the 
vases^wpidi^ ai^ in the plastic state in wliich they 
were at this period of their manufacture, their own 
weight, if placed sideways, would lend to alter iheiv 
torin,weK'ay judge of ihe great difficuliy he had to 
■encounter in'^roducing a coniintlous and even line. 
The borders and ornanients now appear to have been 
put in, and then the vase was placed in a furnace, 
where the colours weio burnt in, and the whole com¬ 
pleted.” • 
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(.Mole— Talpa Eunipcpa,] 


CURIOSITIES OF BRirJSH NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

MOLE S. 

Though rains and driving:; sloets “ deforin the day de- 
thoujj:h ‘MV inter lingers on the budding 
bush ” yot will not the field-naturalist, he who loves to 
observe for himself the progress of vegetation, and the 
habits and instincts of living things, deem the present 
month destitute of interest; and as he wends his way 
over greening fields, hy thorny brakes, and tangled 
woods, he wnll observe many objects, and note many 
nnconsidered trifles,” to him full of interest or in¬ 
struction. Among these, the results of the labours of 
that “ goodman dclver/’ the mole, will not be over¬ 
looked. 

The mole, like the rook, has^ its advocates and its 
opponents—one party regarding it as benefiting the 
agriculturist by its mining operations, another party 
accusing it as the author of extensive mischief. The 
benefits and the injuries produced by this little animal 
may be at once appreciated when we come to investi¬ 
gate its habits, instincts, and general economy. Wc 
need not say that the mole is a miner, living an al¬ 
most exclusively subterranean life, ever pursuing its 

n through the soil, and working out dong galleries 
e chase. In accordance with its destined nabits is 
the whole of its structural development. No one ex¬ 
amining the external conformation and internal struc¬ 
ture of the mole could err in his inferences. We may 
otiserve that the body is cylindrical and compact; the 
snout prolonged and pointed ; the limbs very short; 
the anterior pair pr^nt a thick, contracted arm, ter¬ 
minating in broad solid paws, with five fingers scarcely 
divided, and armed with strong flat nails. The tour- 
nute tiif these smtpers, fur such they are, gives them 
m cUiquely outward position, and facilitates their use 
111 aheoping instruments, by which the soil is not only 
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dug up,but throw'n backwards at ea<h stroke, and that 
with great energy. The hinder liiiil* are small, and 
the feet feeble in comparison with the anterior scraj)erft: 
‘while the body tapers to them from the chest and 
shoulders, so tile hinder quarters offer no impediment 
to the animaTs progr(?ss through its narrow galleries. 
The fur, moreover, is such as best befits a subterranean 
dweller—it is extremely close, fim*, short, and smooth, 
and resembles *1116 nap of black velvet. There is no 
external conch to the organs of hearing, the sense of 
which is acute in the extreme; a simple auditory 
opening, capable of being closed or dilated at pleasure, 
leads to the internal apparatus, which is effectually 
defended from the intrusion of particles of earth or 
sand. At a curs(ih:y glanco the mole aji^iears to be 
destitute of eyes; they are, however, not wanting, 
though very small, and buried in the fur. A limited 
power of vision is sufficient for this dwellejjn the 
dark ; the mole, however, can see better than might 
be imagined. By a peculiar muscular rontrivanci* it 
is capable of bringing forward, or of drawing in, the 
eye—and this, when withdrawn, is cnvelo])cd in and 
defended by the close fur; so^hat, as is the case with 
the ear, no particles of earth can injure it. Wc have 
said that the seffse of hearing is exquisite; and to it 
the mole trqpts for w^arning on the approach of dan¬ 
ger 

^^Pray you, tread soffly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a foot fall.*'—SuAKSPBaE. * 

But the sense of smelWs equally delicate ; and by lliis 
it is guided in its search for food. It bores its long 
sharp nose in the earth ws it traverses its gallNrics, and 
immediately detects worms and the larva? of insects, 
which constitute its chief food. Nor is the feeling of 
this part at a lOw ratio: it is, on the contrary, very 
acute and susceptible, and aids the sense of smell in the 
procuring of food. The pointed snout 4s, indeed, a 
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fiager^ikc of prebenaion, as wcH m a Iwriog. 
'Inlic^nieht.' Tb(i generd'skin of tfiif Mclyis strong 
t toQgb, and not easily tort or Isc^iiti^. 

^ Wbeii we examine the osseovn ani) wVe> 

l^^nt of the mole, we W jperfeot eorrsim^ 

wuliits external charafeter^"^ 
eeOses. The great ^4*^ , . . 

. anteriorly, mmely, injlj4i(0!^ pl^ 
and cbest, Thfe SKail 
and pointed; and jne POOti^ „ 
maxillary an4,iw4,l««ton",Si, 
additional boOie; — 


1 


cartilage. Its 
effective by tha, 
the neck, whicl 
dowij the cc^yi 
is pl^ttc. 

‘ thus I'pci 



^ % jlitfle 
ion'of the 
editiil more 
ligaiiient of 
(ff the cktiD, 
^^JntiiGbr'anlnMJB 
llm'infout. is 
' t^' neck indre. 


ribs are (ittodg^Qii fbO'papacit^^ .&e ^est'eotisidOr- 
ablc. sprain l$6'ibTeppm>one an'additions} portion 
advances forWiirdit, ba^ng a deep keel, as we see in 
birds, fdr die.ttM^ment <ff ^e ei^mow pectoral 
musdes, the w Whkh to emplotod upon theibre* 

' limbs, jrt 'thc att of' excavating tbO Parth.. The collar¬ 
bones are thick ahd'Ator.t; hkde-b'one, scapula, 
is long* arid tuirpW^ the huiDei’itt'iis abgular, and as 
broad as U is I'png;' Hie bottps of the fpre-arm are strong 
and thick, and the oHn^rknen of tne olnp is largo and 
' transverse,' for the' inM^rtiltm^of vplaminous muscles 
The bones of, the brdaa solid hands are compacted 
firmly together, andfom anunyielding mass; and an 
additional lafernal bmie of large intensions and com¬ 
pressed form, convex on he cuti aspect, extending 
from the radids to the'first metamtrpal bone, not cihly 
enlarges the breadth of the hand,'but adds to its firm¬ 
ness and soUdky. ' The atiterior Hmbs /tre. thrown as 
far fPrward as poSsibte, for it is to' the projecting por¬ 
tion of the Btemnm that the clavicles are afflxed,pand 
the enormous pectonit musdes are inserted into the 
. humerus as low down as possible. Their action is to 
' bring the arm backward, the palms of the hands being 
turned obliciuely otitwards. The muscles of the 
scapula are distingififihed ratber fipr length than 
volume;'they are 'elevators of the humerus, and their 
oflBce requires celerity more than power, in order that 
the process of burrowing may bb conducted with the 
least lapse of time bdfween' eadh stroke. As excava¬ 
ting instruments the fpre-limhs and scrapersi'.the mole 
' cannot be exceeded. Thus; ien,% outsraiA’endow¬ 
ments and in internal Structure. aS well as % the per¬ 
fection of its sebsci, to this s^^tmd fitted for its labori¬ 
ous oper ations, wfaioi Pease no^ bot with its life. We 
have^uded to worms and the larvae of 'insects as 
effnstitoting the food bf the mole, and we shaQ find its 
teeth, which ate small, exhibiting a decitodly insec'- 
tivoraus character; the ’roedars being crowned with 
sharp-pointed iuberclC^or eminences. 

From this very gCneiUl glance at the oiganiikation 
of the mole, let nb prPceed to an infbstiga^tt of its 
habits and motop oflife. . / « 

" Well wid, old mole work in fiis esitb 

So fait t—A worthy {d<wMr.'!;7K8HaKBnmE., ■ 

It is to M. Henri le GofirlitriMH when the French 
Revolution broke forth with-allttiie excesses an infb- 
i riated populace can lfo’itnagined4ocommK,'ietired into 
toe couitry, and tberr^ toftnettfrMneeeiaeB of devasta- 
iton and bloodshed, AriMtod himself %toe study of this 
antoiat, that we are indebted for bast inttowsting 
facte te‘its history. . ... v- 

Thd'riiaecteries which were made bjrtots Ubserver 
were pubUrited kt 1803, by M. Cadel do Yinix; and in 
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a compressed,form hy M, Geoffi:oy St. Hilaire, i 
* Couia d’Histoire Kdrarelte.’ 

'‘|t would, appoitr that toe subtciranean labours of toe 
mme are exerted in the accompltohment of very dif- 
!^retl(t 'tfbjtoto- Csch mole may be said to have' its 
'dWfi,;,districf^|br nrilhor, its huntiiig-grOund, utd its 
'IpiSMSf,;;' and this ground is traversed by hi^-toad 
,tor6t^ Wnicfif'lt travels from (foi^. part .to 
fr,"all brafidhidg off from a central ibitresB—its 
vtoidi &,however, 4 iot Only distinct, 
f^ oiten imdte ftom. % bbamber in Which the neSt 
is itoide tod toe foung reared. . We will bog^h by 
de^i^ibg the fortress, oi* ordinary domicile'This 
fintrtoti is cpnstrpdtpd iltader akillOck of Considerable 
slto (ndt'.toe of tome which wb ordinarily see; and 
whi^ 'totowR up every night, indicate its hunting ex- 
ebrstons). . This hillock is'nuaed in some secure place, 
whPre a h&h bank, toe mote of a tree, or the base of a 
waQ, afford protectfon. The earth forming this mound 




easily btoito.' bf tii^bedt;:w1iicfa aefim ... 

tott'bbne.anddn to^^^’^kmhiOus. 'The ia well compacted together,,and made solid by the 

ifw. 'la®bttli:8‘’of . the architwt; and w'itbin this firm-set 

toottnd ts a complex arrangement of galleries and 
linages of cofoBiUdication. first, a circular gallery 
'fi^upies toe ttppcr portion of the mound, and this 
communicates by meaiib of five descending passages 
with another, and with a gaUery at the base of the 
mound, and ehcloring a larger area. These passages 
are nearly at equal distances. Within the area of tois 
lower gallery is a chamber, not immediately communi¬ 
cating with it, but with toe upper ^llcry, by three 
abruptly des^/^nding tupnels, so that to got into the 
basal gallery the mole nas first to ascend to the to 

f allery, and from that descend into the lower gallery 
his chamber is the dormitory of the mole. From the 
basal gallery opens a high-road tunnel, which is carried 
out in a direct line to the extent of the manor over 
which the individual presides, and from the bottom of 
toe central chamber a nusage descends, and then 
sweeping upwards joins tnis main road at a little dis¬ 
tance from the hillock; so that the mole can enter the 
high-road cither from its dormitory or from the basal 
giulery. Besides the high-road eight or nine other 
tunnels are carried out from the basal gallery ; they 
are of greater or less extent, and wind round more or 
lees irregularly, opening into the high-road at various 
distances from toe hillock: these irregular tunnels the 
mole is continually extending in quest of prey; throw¬ 
ing up the soil above toe turf, through holes which it 
'makes for the purpose, and which form the ordinary 
molc-billswhicb we oiten see crowded thickly together. 
The high or main road exceeds in diameter toe body of 
the mole, and' is solid and well trodden, with smooth 
rides; its depth valiep, according to the quality of the' 
soil, instinct directing the little excavator in his work. 
Ordinarfiy it is five bt six inches below the surface, but 
when carried under'a streamlet or pathway it is often 
a foot and a half beneath. It sometinics hap{)ons that 
the mole will drive two or more additional high-roads 
in nrder to toe extension of its operations; and one 
high-road occasionally serves several moles, which, 
'however, nevei' trespass on each other’s preserves. 
They (^n hiset in these roads, which will not admit 
Of tweffnasint at toe same time; one therefore must 
retreat, W-wfien two toales thus come into collision 
toey fr^uently attack eadi otoer.’the weaker falling a 
ripttot' in toe itombat. The alleys opening from toe 
sides of toe high-road are generally inclined dow'h- 
wards With a graduSl klope, and toen at the termina¬ 
tion of these^e nude excaVates branch alleys. ujtoeaV- 
W'lBole-hills as it Works onwards'in pursuib'^of prey. 
Tni^ however, is not inVariahty the case, but rather 
'Where prejyis'abundant in rich sdls: where thh soills 
barren toe mde is constfttotly driving frerii ; 
these tfi winter arO cSttied deep 'down to wherd’toe 
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worins have pierced Iheir way he 3 rond. UieJine to^phtch. as dbligns the mole 

the frost penetrate 5 for. he it obscryodt.t^^moloto sbitf its qjaisfe^.imd liM^^upOn other grounds. In 
lidt hybernatc^ h^ is as active durh9|^^^^iAt<^rof in .|ts..Bii{^atif^lt wm ^iqM'Jbrpoksorrivon, swilatning 
sp%g.or summer, though the molts o{^i|,(qf(^tlofis; aa^wyi'lndvW^ tir.autumn floods inun- 

iirAlgss roanUest. In soft,rich joilA w|wre^.Vofins; by these m It 

are.fppng .the roots of the tun; tn« ^die, iH^ia>.ay'his,'Ji fnhradvfar'm t^i .{toril the male and 

ofteh^c^peil. drives very supuaPdisl riuw in 1^jiifr- hravd and expose them- 

stxitil ft.em; thqse ruiks web be aeon wheih a‘ ^iti. selves to the uth^-.wbi^ b/^dler to save their 

I'ayei; Of riphly itMnurpd^aotl overlama «n. ]/|pui^; in >1^ they 

gravi^: in fac^tbe depth (£ th^ b. .lumudly^sasinaQA E^bi^ aac^ othwy ^ 

debrbined hv the quality df the aoil>n4.;Q|n^uiil^ n is a rebairliablaf . cfrcttbshniee that fne nialos of 
situation of' ibe worms. W)th mpept tio ^ pesjt of tKis sidniai are |ir i^rd Miiaei^ than the Ihthales, 
the .femalerit is geoerally CjMispructed at a ^'p'beide and ihtheea^.paft;,.i^!toe the fortneir oftc.'i 

from the fortress, at adine.convenient three engage in bd^dcgB^i||4eoia01^ tec victor not un- 

or four passages ihmrsect'each other: this; p(w^ of frequentlfdeaviugtimvanJ^dahcil'dqad upon tbd spot, 
convergence is enlarged and rendered cothufodiou*. The athmnment pt 'bale to mate is very poWe'r- 

and fitted to receive a bed made.of dry hetlmge, dhrou^ ful;—Ahd instadpiM ain not .nhcdmmoii of tifo male 
roots, &c. The chamber is generally^neam a largc^ lyhi^ Vead beude the mmai^ uid latter haying been 
hillock, but not alxvays; apd the surrounding soil is ki)led in atyap. tt roustbd' sacoUected ,that a,. Bliort 
usually such as to aiibrd abundant food to, the female fost proves Istal to . these animals—and it is udt impro- 
xvith little trouble on her part The mole breeds in bablp that! impelled by the force of h^ncUve attach- 
the spring, mostly ip Aprit and brings forth fouf or meat, which overcame that' of hunger, the. male re- 
five young at a birth. These are supposed to remain jeeted or forlkme to 8eek,food.,and .tnus piped to death, 
under the mother’s care till about naif grown, when With tlK voracity of taenKib Is joined' a, fierce and 
tliey commence an independent existence. combative disposition. Ifscyeral moles be kept in a box 

Of all animals tlie mole is one tliat endures lasting of earth, and not supplied vHth' an abundance of food, 
the least; a short fast proves fatal to it. hence it is they attack each other, and the weaker falls a prey to 
necessarily ever labouring in quest of food. It would the stronger: when the mob seizes, it.i^ds like a 
appear that afrits animtu appetites are in ^cess; its bull-doe, with a tepacious gripeAnd is .holca^y dis- 
hutiger is voracity amounting to rage, under the ittfiu- engaged. Mr. Jackson, as stated by Mr. Bell, says 
ence of M'hicb it fastens on its prey withlntpnse eager- that, '* when a bqy, liis h^d was so seyerdy and firmly 
ihess. Earthworms are its favourite food, and these it laid hold of by one, that hn ivtis obligco to use bis 
3 kins with great address, squeezing out the earthy cun- teeth in order to loosen its hold.” M. Gcoifruy St. 
tents of the body before swallowing it. It is not, how- Hilaire describes the manner in which the mole ap- 
cVer, exclusivity upon earthworms and the larvs of ppoaches and seizes a bird: it e:^rtB several stratagems 
insects that the mole feeds; during the months of to get within reach of its victiih, employing the utmost 
June and July it is in the habit of leaving its runs address and cauthm; bjU. when this is wqomplished, it 
under the turf, and of wandering during the night . suddenly changes its.pmn, and makes an instantaneous 
(and occasionally even during tlie day) on the surlace, and impetuous attack, ^ehs on the hapless bird, tears 
ill quest of prey, such as birds, mice, frogs, lizards, open the abdomen, thrusts its imout among the viscera, 
snails, Stc.; but it refuses to touch the toad, in conse- and revels in its sanguinary repast. Alter satiating 
qiiencc no doubt of the acrid exudation from tliat rep- its ravenous appetite, the ntole ajnks into a profound 
tile's skin. During these noctural excursions it often repose: in the winter it slumbers in its fortress; hut 
falls a prey to the owl; and we have seen it in the day in the summqr. beneath some tfr^nary mole-hill in 
time caught and killed by dogs. It might be supposed one of its alleys. This sleep eniur^ tor about four 
from the figure of the mole tnat its motions were very hours, or perhaps lopger in the, middle of the.day, 
slow and deliberate; it trips along, however, at a fair when it aw'akes with a renovated appetite. Its busiest 
pace, and traverses its underground runs and galleries time is in the evening, during the night, and early iii 
with great rapidity. Of Uiis the experiments made by the mommg,, Wo have, however, ourselves seen it 
I.C, Court afiord decisive proof. Wafobing the oppor- busy above-ground in the. earlier part of,the day; ou 
tunity while a. mole wasieeding, at the extreme limits one occasion wo saw several in a damp meadow near 
.'of its terriunry, be placed along jtbe course of the high the canal running frcmi Calais to St. Otner, and a dug 
road to its fortress a number df little flagsttfifa, each belonging to one/>f tim passengers on board the boat 
staff being a straw, and the .flag a bit ot paper; the killed two or three. 

ends of the straws were pushed down into the tunnel. From what we have said of the habiis of the mole, 
When all was ready he blew a horn inserted into onc^ some idea may he Tornied as to whether fr injures or 
of the.openings of the feeding ailey^ frightening with benefits, the agricnlttt^il; .and horticulturist.T-It is 
toe horrid blast the animal then busily cnga|ged in the certainly not herbivorous ;.fomtbottgh fibrous roots and 
important task of satisfying its hunger. Off started the other V^tabka* hai(e been occasionally found in its 
mule for its fortress, and down went flag after flag in stomach, it is evidont that tiiey were only accidentally 
rapid succession, as the frightened crej^ture impelled swallow'cd with the worms it had dislodged from among 
by terror ruslied along the tunnel to ,Us asylwn. So the roots of*toe grass, or with the larvm which it had 
swift was its pace, tbitt the spectators'eempsred. it to extricated by Rawing toe vegetoble matters into 
. that of a horse at a moderate trot which they had bored. As regards its nest, which is 

.. .The voracity of themede and its perpetv^ly-romir- madw of dried grasses, fibrons roots, moss, and the lilcc, 
ring repasts upon animal food, render watw not only a little injury can resulM^om Ibo. uthnal constructing it 
welcome^freshment, but nemsary to its existence, of timee.mater isle. It is tme.thctQen^y St. Hilaire and 
A rdn, lOmetinies used by many in£vidusls, alwitya Le Court counted two hunAwd and four youpg wheat- 
leads tb. a ditch, stream, or pond, if such be witiiln a bjades in one nest, httttbiS’b.evidenUy not an ordinary 
^toOder^te distance.^ If ^Uieso nattwal supplies te .not oceurrence. It jp allq^ that the fortresses which 
4 i|ib^.ha^, the mole sinks little wellivhi the uape of per- the mede constructs for its autumn and winter rcsi- 
.'p^oAicukr shafts, which become^ fllled with the rain, dence, when left in the summer (the mole usually form- 
..aa^iretain the water; and they have sometimes been ing a new one for its next winter retreat), afford pro¬ 
found brimfull. Scarcity of water, or a drought, tectiun to the field-mouse, of which the ravages are 

- • ‘ tar o 
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vfc^eftUute of «^«i|, 

Tbi; injury, ^Te%e, yhicb ibe .|>rjWu<s«iii lyiiwt 
lx*, ftTRi., firpni: tbM^ips tli^ eoii «| ;^n4 

sccon^&oia^iiMiltg anlV^Ittiitterikriiw 

with the T^ #f 1b«^ ^ir 

(lestniction, Tbe M§nij|«nt bl> Pfni^ps some 
weight, utility tlte.eftrtbw^Em ^ unquestipu- 
able. It looaeillt.lb^ Mil by..it« Dp{jtig.operations; 
thori;)^.(etideniiygit^QreperQP8aiid^loepUble of tbe 
jniW^rguou pCtn^r, 80 easeq^.tq we Biitriqient of 
plauty. It ,Q|Qp|[|^r raises well as j^btena the auT' 
iace.m tha aw], iwwmueh t^t^stones apd other ulgeats 
wbij^ bunpi^ Ihp grbuBd are eyen in a few months 
burt«d;h»neathap ac^ihulatioa of mould, the riyocfa- 
znhntp^ of ibe.Wlt^tive materials of myri^a of tltese 
creatur^ the ea^ of who^ agmicy is to level and 
smooth t^ aar&pe of the aa4 and ba U for herbage. 
Thus may diey bo called paature'makers, or top-dreamra 
of pasture land. Still, granting all this, it is questiona* 
hie whether in ijchi soils we quantity of worms destroyed, 
however would materially'reduce their count¬ 
less pumbem. With respect to the second point, moles 
certainly 00 mischief in some cases to the farmer, by 
exqavidmg their runs and gidleries, and that especially 
in belos of gram, after, the .seed iB,sown, and when the 


bladt Mitre rising,: they do mme misdiTef, boweTor, ia 
i botstbew they occur veiy rarely. There ara, ‘ 
however,'oases in which the mming (Hj^ations of tlio' 
iimlg,a])pmMt ta be deoidedly beneflcTal. In extensive 
sbei^a^^^lna the atmeaU whu^ they throw up forms a 
gaeo t9^^^eating^to ^^ishoft grass, the roots of which 
may do not Mpamar e^nd it haa been asserted 

thaf.sheaprwpits from wm^ these animals have been 
extirpat^. haye tnecome, materially altered in the eba- 
rimter of; their ’jbaii,’ m*d tiiat tlm prSprietors of the 
ril^p have been, obliged tq introduce them again. It 
may be concluded, then, tiiat the eyils which the mole 
occafitma .by its works h*ve been- greatly magnified; 
while, pethapil, on the other hand, too much benefit 
has been attributed, by its advocates, to tim results of 
its habits and economy. >, 

The mole does not exist ,in the extreme north of 
Skmtland, in Zealand, or the Orkney Islands,'nm bas 
It been s^n ifi any part of Ireland. 

Varieties of thu animal often occur; we have ex¬ 
amined specimens of a mouse-colour, of a white, cream 
white, and psle yellowish orange. 

Tbe names by which tbe mole is known in ICngland 
are Mouldwarp, Mouldiwarp, and, in Dorsetshire and 
Devonthire, front. “ Wand ” ia its old Danish name; 
and “ Vond” its present name in Norway. The Welsh 
term it Gwadd, and Twreh. dacar. It is the Maulwerf 
of the Germans; Ls Taupe of the French; Topo of 
theSpani^; Toupelroof the Portugnpse; andTalpa 
of the Italians 



THE JflAiURi liiisTS^CT, WESTillUf 
ClANAaWfo. i|. - 

Tffb distinct sitoii^lii^fwh'l^ (btaj^O and tAW 
Eric; as it has beeo;tiu^mge4^^ iilBO.ia'U'lho 

betdi. cultivated part Tl^ yi^ty 

to tiie t#o. great laka neMmbihi immhhs inone'agme- 
abl^^ diminublng l^.$ein- 

pefiog the summer beats, TrmMbf varioas glim airfiye 
at great perfection, cargom or #tudi al'C esP^eil to 
, Montreal, Qtlblm% apd,,other places iptuated in the lem. 


geriisl parts of the Eistem proi^ce. Mrs. Jameson 
spc^scl diat!^as.*^Buperla^iti:ybeautiful.” The 
on^ pace amni^pmihg a town in size asid the nuntiier 
of the, Falla all alox^ the.ahorea ef. 

fcr a gx^ qistaBce, beyond ev«0 j^ad. 
Ri^, is.Chipj^wa, d^ted ba Wellf^, or > 

id Pb Niagara St^^ 

,tmiwaa^.',|Dme^'^^ nm betweait:, 

Chippiwa.anjl Bttffinoe. .Glimyewaia still but a small 
villa^, but as tf Uea immediaiely on tbe great route 
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fnira tlie Westfiru states (rf the American Union t() tiie 
Falls of Niagara and the Eastern s^es, it' wiU 
hably rise into importance. , 

In no country on the fapo Of (iie gloho haf..aatHre; 
traced out lines of interiMl navigation » 

scale as in North Anmricai • finleiing month' nf 
the Stt JLawrcncc, in tiie nortil^iesSt^ the coD' 

tinent, we are oar^d by tl^t Hver tbrongh tire great 
lakes to the head ot |A}m SopSTiOTj a ^stance of nearly 
nineteen hundred .miles/' On ifae southern And the 
Mississipi pouring its .'platers into the GttK of MexicOi 
within a few degrees of the tropics, after a oouise of 
throe thousand two hundred lattes. The ‘ Great Water/ 
as the name signifies, and its nnmmrons branches, dmn 
a surface of atout one million one hundred thoQsIbd 
square miles, or an area about twenty times greater 
than England and Wales. The tributaries of the 
Mississipi equal the largest nvers of.Europe. The 
course of thu Missouri is probably not less than three 
thousand miles. The Ohio winds above a thousiuid 
miles through fertile countries. The tributaries of 
ihene tributaries are great rivers. The Wabash,. .a 
feeder of the Ohio, has a course of about five hundred 
miles, four hundred of which are navigable. When 
the canal is completed which will unite Lake Michigan 
with the head of navigation on the Ulinois river, it 
will be possible to proceed by lines of inland naviga¬ 
tion from Quebec to New Orleans. There is space 
within the regions enjoying these advantages gf water- 
connnunifatlon, and already peopled by the Anglo- 
Saxon race, for five hundred millions of human 

tt ce, or more than double the population of Europe at 
e pii'sent time. Imagination cannot conceive the 
new infiacnces which will be exercised on the afiairs 
of the world when the great valley of Uic Mississipi, 
and the continent from Lake Superior to New Orleans, 
is thronged with population. In the valley of the 
Mississipi alone there is abundant room for a popula¬ 
tion of a hundred millions. 

The line of navigation by the St. Lawrence did not 
extend beyond Lake Ontario until the Welland canal 
was constructed. I'his important work is forty-two 
miles long, and admits ships of one hundred and 
twenty-five tons, which is about the avprage tonnage 
of the trading vessels on the Lakes. The Niagara 
Strait is nearly parallel to the Welland canal, and 
more than one-third of it is not navigable. The canal, 
by opening the communication, between Lake Ontario 
and Lake Erie, has conferred an immense benefit on 
all the districts west of Ontario. The great Erie 
canal, described in No. 46 C, has been [ftill more benefi- 
cSl, by connecting the lakes with |fow York and the 
Atlantic by the Hudson river, ivhich the canal joins 
after a course of three himdred and sixty-three qiiles. 
The effect of these two canals, was quickly perceptiUe 
in the greater ac^vity of commerce on Liake Erie, 
and the Erie canal has rendered this lake the great 
line of transit from New York to die Western states. 

The first steam-boat which navigated the lakes was 
built at Erie in 1818 . In that year the tonnage of all 
the lakes did not exceed two thousand tons; but, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Eupkingbam’svery recent fitatenwnt, it 
now exceeds fifty thousand tons, and employs six 
thousand men. 'fbe ligi^t of the steam-vessels are 
from seven to eight hundred tom^ and the smallest 
three Hundred tons. $ome of the finest s^m-bosts in 
the United States gte to be fbufid here. Iliey navigate 
from OlnMgo on Lake Michigan to BiifEuoe in die 
st^ of ^NcwYor!^ a distance of'nearly a thousand 
mtteit.'ahd a great (^.the'yoy^ bn tliesc inlt^d 
sestf made out of st^t off 'land.' 4^. steam-boats bre 
but&'w strongly ia if intended for.' navigadng 
ocean. Mr. Buckingham, who WM mudi steuck with 
their capabilities, and the excellence of all their inter¬ 


nal ajlbugenieids, ^ves thi^fbllowing account of twb' 
which natdmdarly Ifttractbd ‘liis attention" The 
Illipois,** He saya, “is built alter fily te*hioh of die 
Eastem boats.' bueh aa go^betentete' -^Ndw York and 
I'irqvidence'tir Boatem, .b^ mottlt- thim 

any of these, The Illinois ihiiteed'taay'be called a 
floating pidace, the most decorations being 
eVetyimere lavudted on her, as may be judged of from 
the »ct of her costing 180,000 dollaM ^,000/.) fi-om 
the builder’s hanfis. The Great Westertf is'another 
splendid boat, sdll larger than the lUinoii tmd almost 
as richly ornamented,, hut built on the plan of the 
Mississipi boats, with a double deck of^'binB, so as'to 
accommodate about five bifndred^ssengers, with high- 
pressure engines, but combining also speed, safety, and 
comfortin an unusual degree.” In toe passage down 
Lake Erie, ships, brigs, sioops, and schooners are s(*en 
,in evei^direction on^ the horizon.- Mr. Buckingham 
' counted above one hundred, add ttrenty-two were in 
sight at one time. The voyage iromUleaveland, or toe 
southern shoic of Lake Erie, to BufTaloe, a distance of 
one hundred and ninety miles, ocenpied about sixteen 
hours. How greatr the contrast to toe time when only 
the Indiancanoc was seen upon these waters] 


SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE AT NIGHT. 

Ma.nt of our counties excel Staffordshire in those 
traits which, either for their beauty or their singu¬ 
larity, attract the attention of the traveller when 
viewed by day; but perhaps none is more remarkable, 
more startling than tnis, when seen by night, cspeciaUy 
the Bflutbera portion of the county. The whole face 
of the country seems to be on fire. A lurid glare 
sneeklcs the scene around in a manner very inexplica¬ 
ble to one unacquainted wifii the mineral character of 
the district From Birtoineham to Wj^verhainpton, 
from Stourbridge to Walsall, in whatever way wo 
travel, by night, over toe extreme southern portion of 
the county, appearances are presented whicb, if seen 
near London, would set all toe Fire Brigade into ac¬ 
tivity. 

We are to look to the mines of coal and iron as toe 
source of these •peculiarities. South Staffordshire is 
one of our richest and m<»t valuable mineral districts. 
It possesses toe ironstone which affords, by smelting, 
the metallic iron for our various uses, and it'supplies the 
coal for the smelting. In toe geologica] mam of the 
county, ‘the coal and iron district is marked out by 
some such limits as the followingFrom Sjourbridge 
and Halesowen in the south (near the latter of which 
Shenatone’s - residence of the Leasowes was situated) 
to Rugeley in the north, an elongated oval marks the 
region, the eastern boundary passing by WalsalirWest 
Bromwich, and Smethwick; and the western by Can- 
i|ock, Wolverhampton, and Sedgdey. The district ia 
perhaps twenty miles lottf^ in a straight line; from 
north to south, and four nr fivettn average width; the 
southern half of this elongated oval has been the most 
extensively worked,’ Dudley, Tipton, Bihton, and 
Wednesbury being toe centre of the busiest portion. 

Most of out old topi^aphers and lusttmaHs have 
more (g less alluded to this region of coal and iron. 
Camden, who is supposed to have ttaveUed through 
South Staffordshire about the ycar»lS 96 , says of it:— 
“The south part of St|fi'ordshiin.,hatii coles digged 
out of the earth, and mines of .into' But whether 
more for their commodl|te 'co?:'Ipnderance. I Igsve to 
the inhabitants who doe or better underattod it.’* 
What Camden means by 4 ite te not very clear; ex¬ 
cept that be took iftttteK g i^^qg and unfavourable 
view of that which.hM wealtii and influence to 
South Staffordshire. • 

The records of toe iron-works of Staffordshire go 




thftt We the 

i^eigbbduri^, W ;#;Warw4iiK$liiTte, CCJ^erea 
with 

of wood ekliMely siiall, thd de^cioi^y having 
been ocoastcned by the Wge uee of Wood^naiftoal in 
smelting the iron. A ourions Burmise has been offered 
as to tto' Hbfen^ 4rfak9i .tbe uron*sin«Mng has pro> 
duced in tbie>m^ictfne^irbicb.U'tet»imedon. It 
is B^poted tb*i in early times the north>n1»»tcrn parts 
m Wartrfcl^il^v dearest to Staffordshire, were once 
't^yered'ilr1i3ft#obd.'and'wwek^^ by tbenanm of Ar- 
deb,^brotilt aBriiiib or iSeltic.word implying WmBcAcIs.^ 
Theiw, are '(^'"townsj^ tueb as'Hampton in Arden and 
HenWr'; in Arden, which seem to Bupprt this snp]^ 
eitibn.^ ' The' irdn of Suffbrdsbtie reqiiired, for its 
smeidng^ fftd' wood tff Warwickshire; and tbns the two 
met, as‘ 'at;eneiittre, at Binnlngbam', liudley, Wednes- 
Imry, f ipton, add Walsall.' Birmingham is not itself 
eitu'atdd'niiftie iron district; but occupying themar- 
ginT bf two ri^ions just' indicated, we arrive at 
'amheibhig like a means or accounting for the location 
of manvf^nrOe in metal in these quarters. 

In ffnimnr times the iron-ore was not smelted on the 
q>0t.wnere it was procured, from the gradual e:!ibaiis- 
twm bffte wood reqjuircd for the charcoal employed in 
tke snitAtitig. It wns carried, partly on horses’ banks 
'and' dartly by other means, to places more favourable 
fCr’^smeljling. But now all this is at an end. The 
miteiHnl acebropanying the iron-ore is found to be fide- 
qtHttnib the'bmelting ;'and a cirele of five or six miles 
ndiue;' dmwnf- around the town of Tipton as a centre, 
would be fomid' to include an extraordinary number 
of ostabluthments Whcrein'the iron-ore is dug finnu the 
mine, <3ie coal procured, the coal converted into 
coke,' lifid ilie iron-ore smelted the aid of the coke 
thds‘j[^odu:6ed.' In order to undterstand the effect of 
these atyangementS oh the surrounding district, H may 
be wdl 1)rieffljr to* explain the extent and position of 
the' minbroi treasures. We have in former volumes 
so fully es^hted the operations connected with the 
jnneltiug of IrOn,' that a very few details will suffice to 
^Ustrate oiir present object. 

- Over an urea bf about ninety square miles, in that 
’part of BOtffordshiro immediately north-west ol'Bir- 
Hn)t#i8in;''ex(ends the Staffm^mire ‘Coal-field;' the 
strata cod-iind oPfron-stene occurring pretty nearly 
part; irttCrspersed here and there by beds of 
earths, suCh as clay, rock, sand, See. Ihe 
,,|^m08t romidkable strata of coal have distinctive names, 
'by whkffr #iey arb'bnown to the miners and workmen: 
thuB thte ^^Wt-ydrd CmI * alludes to a seam w stratum 
about ‘^Irt^'feet'inlhicknesB. This is deemed a very 
rich and^VMOiAte'^bed of coal, and extends over the 


^ Bstsfon; ftforihtsard of ffais poin^ as iltr as Rugeley, 
a' thiiinbr^strstnin' of ci^ if'lbu»d< The mnen^ ‘ dip ’ 
or imffbtatiih df (heatnitdliiKttstiiaiid north r but many 
irregnlaMUii todddfetwriNrftcbs of dtrectimi ooemr. 
^^ear^ilngeky a '* ifeuivwandtiad * is worlced 'at a detitb 
"'of a lnuMsatt^liuds^beW’^'to senthwaraof 

'Sotted 'te"'bo«n sn average 
^ fn-mer If'uaW' Went ''Brom- 

i^iphAn#Ottl«tt|ij|^#lmnii^^ nt and 

Ilin WedncBbury,;'^!^ dr flkj imm. uniye at one 
UPr^nesr' WnlrorbliMiifaiMfBadi^ the 

^fPlimrv' as(4l|} be pnrnnn^’mtm d]Mmcnftii^v without 
^Igt^stthtej^-anean operatkms. .Such are tnediversi- 


thh'bradlcoal^kcs, thither do the .miners 
|b^w*1!t' dM 'Qi^id^canb; slanting upwards, slaiit- 
or Inranchte^dut laterally, as the case 
limy be\ ' A'ttaB ih'Wdhk’Roiit'tbe surface of the 
^und tb'*flbe'level''iWf^ '^e oeal-bed, generally at 
such a 'that ^ tqshh’as'CUt'aWay from the bed. 

inUm a dotvnWatd path teudWffs'the shaft. If it be 
file ‘ ten-yard; ctsti;’ toe K-rations' or the miners are 
tdleiubly strdght' forward, ‘ gunpowder and the pick¬ 
axe enabling mm to detach mass after mass in the 
mineral tiWarare; but'W the bed or seaBn of coal be 
tiiip, it is extraordinary to conceive bow- the mtimr 
can insinuate his body; in a working attitude too, in 
such small’ —rttires. The recent Repmt of the Par¬ 
liamentary Cfommlttees'nn Mines and Collieries gi\ca 
us some striking information oa tiiis'point. 

Passing from- the coal to the iron, we find that this 
ciomes from an ore denominated'* clay-iron-stone.’a 
mixture of iron, clay;' sihd otiiersubstances, in which 
the iron » a more or less abundant ingredient, ac¬ 
cording to the richness of the specimen. It accom- 
jiaidesthe cosl, in-greater (W less quantities, tiir'ougbout 
the whole district; bmhg found in some strata in con¬ 
tinuous beds, and in others taking the form of balls 
or Inmps distributed among the clayey and other 
deposits. It is situated, geologically, both above and 
below tke ‘ ten-yafil coaland wheiffouqd in beds or 
seams, it is jenown by the miners under the names of 
‘blue flats.' ‘blue clist,' and ‘white stone.’ When it 
occurs in balls or lamps, these are found imbedded A 
clayey earth of considerable hardness, designated, ac¬ 
cording to i‘8 varieties in quality, by the odd names 
of ‘ chureb,’ * binds,’ ‘ iroU-stone-bCarer,’ ‘ penny-earth,' 

‘gnbhin-stone,’ ‘poor robin,’ Stc. llie iron-ore is 
usually closely accompanied by coal in the mine; and 
it is generally e.\tracted after the coal has been re¬ 
moved. It is detached in small masses by tite pick¬ 
axe, much in the same manner as coal; but tin* 
extraction is efften more difficult, owing to the thinness 
of tlie seam. A miner will often carry on his opera¬ 
tions in a seam only two feet in height, ipto which he 
will insinuate his body and bis working tools. 

I'hese are the two minerals, the preparation of which 
on reaching the surface of the grouan gives rise to the 
remarkable appearance which this part of Stafford¬ 
shire presents at night. The coke-ovens, or ratlier 
(Uike-hills, and the irOn-furnaces, are the scenes of lh(! 
fire and flame and. smoke which meet the travellers 
eyu<Whi}e passing over—4ay from Birmingham towards 
Shropshire, or from-Kidderminster through Dudley 
towards Licfftfleld. nese coke-hills are structures o'l 
which we know nothing near London. ■ Our manufac ¬ 
turers make coke in-cTeee chambers, such as ovens or 
retorts ; but in Sthffiordttitre, whether, it be to save 
expense,' or whether tim Staffordtiiixe coal requires a 
method of coking'diffbrettt from'that which is observed 
in respect of tlte-'coal< itehd near London, the coal is 
coked out ftt the iqseffatr; Near the furnace, in a 
«pot of grKgrod kept twcaat isr the purpose, the coal 
is beefed up in a fmm’eomewfaat rambling that of a 
bee-faive^ m large ffimcaadimi' and then set on fire; 
the 'top iif Govern svitit a JayW ofclay or other earthy 
jMKbslaHde, ivliielt win prevent tim coal from bursting 
cut too briel^ btto'Bsme, and wffl. danse it to siAonlder 
'tiB.'it aswnfiMk the fimm of coke, fi^n a number of 
, dheite dtillO‘«re watched from we see siptdcc 

mnanming iw abtHi^Ntoe, ancl, here imd 

4AnIo^ 4 fheltorhK lhl^';i^ occurs to dis- 

I cmniMS'Wif tiilfte " 

^ilieto<'eolte-ldl)»^O 0 dstitli^oiie source of the glare 
.which -tbedhffiict pleseiitb, a never-ending series of 
coking operatkms being carried- on. Another source 
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18 that'of the iron-fumaces, from whose suitimils a, 
lofty pillar of-flaine repeatedly ascends.. These for* 
aaccs are bulky brick struetpresi camble.^ cc^taioii^ 
a vast CjOantity of material .propurm 
The iron-o/c and the iriia aoipe .wmtb 

Bubftance, such as iimeston^ ta .act 
put into these furnaefili. «hpns atpiluhtdled., Pql 
and Sunday a^ weefe^ay^ apd in tnurr 
shine, does this coirtiT»«e.t, the iogtIlalwJta'beipK thrown 
in at the top of the fmrwMW* -the > iron hi^ngj9f|>aratea 
from the earth^hy the eiliBCtdf heat, sdpd.^e pel^ 
metal flowinp; out at stated intervals froin ^raifim.in 
the bottom of the furnace, In London, vrbece all exr 
cc))t a SBiail, uuinber of faoteries oe^ soKd^hg at 
night, we'liave biu'dly a conceptioo of the startUhg 
effect which these ever-huming furnaces present, es- 
liecially at those hours , when darkness would other¬ 
wise prevail around. Perhaps the coach-road from 
Birmingliam to Wolverhampton is that which affords, 
to a night traveller the most remarkable and numerous 
examples of this kind, having the districts around Old- 
Imry, Dudley, Tipton, and Bedgeley. in the south, and 
tliote around Wednesbury, Walmihand Bilston, on the 
north. 

There is yet another source of the flickering flames 
so often alluded to. In seme of the iron-works where 
casting or founding is executed, the metal is melted in 
lofty furnaces, open, or jiartialiy 0 }>en, at the top; or 
rather the flame from the fire beneath often ascends to 
the top of the diunney« and thus ‘{nresents a^vivid ob¬ 
ject visible from a great distance. ^ 

The ap)H;arance <rf the district by day'isyvcry accu- 
fately described by Mr. Hawkes Smith, in his ‘Bir- 
iiungham and its Vicinity.* After speaking of the 
clouds of smoke, the bulky furnaocs, and the tall 
cliimncys which meet the visitor’s gaze,he proceeds:— 
“ Here and there he sees protruded the mighty arm of 
the giant of art, the potent steam-engine, whirling the 
heavy fly which regulates the motion of the whole 
attaened machinery; while the sky is crossed by the 
light tracery of wheels and ropes adapted to the pur¬ 
poses of the mines, both right and left of the moving- 
power. Tlic prospect, where the view is not iin])cded 
by the flattfopped mountainous ridges of cinder, is 
varied by numerous clustering Immlets, or assemblages 
of small houses, the habitations of the countless la¬ 
bourers aiid others called into activity by the neigh¬ 
bouring ‘Works;’ interspersed here and there witli 
modern mansions of superior pretension oddly placed; 
or with dwellings of a still less congruous character, 
curious specimens of fretted brick-work, embroidered 
cliimncy-stacks, and cbevroned gables; or black and 
white timbered grange-houses, the relics of an agri¬ 
cultural age, invaded by the end*oachment8 of smoke I 
and bustle,—all intermixed with a moderate supply of 
greeu or greenish fields, dotted occasionally with sooty 
Klieo[> or cattle. Canals, with all their appurtenances, 
intersect the region in every direction, and strange 
noises from every .quarter ate wafted to the ear.^’ 

Those who have visited inns and private homes 
within ten or twenty miles of the district now under 
notice, may haite Remarked ite^tpe cheerful blazing 
fires of Staffordshire-T-coal everywhere to btwlbuhd. 
Fuel is procmtahle.at.a price which may well excite 
the envy of a Londoner; and we see the eflhcti of this 
cheapness in the kind of fiuis kept up in the dwellings. 

It. may be well to remark tfipjt in using the term 
“South Staffordshire.’’ vc employ (me which expresses 
the naipe of thfi<distriot more correctly than other. 
But, iif truth, b,It’U 0 £ easy say ,what eonaty we 
are in while travtteringit; for .Warwickshire, Steihrd- 
shire, Worcestershire, smdi Shg<»jMhii» hvtertwiite.so 
greatly at this part, and there are'so nteny .outlying 
patches, trholly detached from the- cottntjea'.to wnicb 


they nominally heloiig, that we may change our counl^ 
three or c'lunse of aiew miles' wah(. 

Bhmunghata j« in Wgrivickshire'l (M^ry shd Hsl^ 
oiven in Swrhpsbite ;‘’Du 41 ey.ana,^:ahhra in 

Wdreestenhife; and, Wdlvet^Wi^'^w^i^j-Wed- 
nesbury, and Tipton iama;ydt 'an these 

towns are wifliin'a cijracEven in 
the Aort ®rtance uom Birminliilp Irad% (seven 
miles in a straight line) wl qtu#W|»a^^l!lwe, pass 
into SUffOrdhbirc, to OldbufT.-m ^S^wnnshire, 
then a second timedntoiiteflbrdriiire, aflomtd'it l)ud1cy 
in Worcestershire. ' 

PUBLIC REFIlESHMENi:%.V 
, Diking.—F rom *T!/ihdow.* 

Thk foitunes of Roderick Random and hia companion 
Strap show that, in Smollett’s ,rime, there were cellam 
in sLotftlon attended as eating-houses, down which 
many a man was wont te “ dive for a dinner.” When 
Roderick and Strap arrived in London, and had taken 
a cheap andeobscure lodging near St. Martin’s Lane, 
they asked their landlm-a where.they could‘procure a 
dinner. He toM them that there were eating-Iiuuses 
for well-dressed people, and cellars for those whose 
purses were somewhat of the lightest, , Roderick said 
that the latter would better suit the circumstances ot 
himself and bis companion; whereupon the landlord 
undertook to pilot them to one of tbew cellars:—“ lie 
accordingly carried us to a certain lane, where sto]>- 
ping^e bid us observe him, and do as he did; and, 
walking a few paces, dived into a cellar, and disa|i- 
peared in an instant. I followed his example, and 
descended very successfully, where I found myself in 
the middle of a cook’sHihop, almost suffocated whfi the 
steams of boiled beeL aim suiTounded by a company 
consisting chiefly of hackney-coachmen, chairmen, 
draymen, and a lew footmen out of pla^e or on board- 
wages, who sat eating shin-of-beef, tripe, cow-beel, or 
sausages, at separate boards, covered with cloths whidi 
turned my stomach. While I stood in amaze, unde¬ 
termined whether to sit down or walk upwards again, 
Strap, in his descent, missing one of the steps, tumbled 
heaiuong into this infernal ordinary, and (Overturned 
the cook as sh«was carrying a jKaringer of bou)> to 
one of the guests. In her fall she dashed tlm whule 
mess against the legs of a drummer belonging to the 
foot-guards, who happened to he in her way.*’ How 
the drumnier swore, and the cook rubbed his leg witli 
salt, and Roderick recommended tlie substitution of 
oil, and how Strap made Ids peace by paying for the 
soup and treating tlie drummer, need not be told. Tlic 
cook*s-shop in the cellar is sufficiently depicted.. 

It is probable that itinerant piemen, suen as H(^arth 
gives to tile life, have for centuries formed oxff class 
of London characters, and that various other eatables, 
and drinkables too, have been vended about in a simi¬ 
lar manner, time out of mind; but by what steps the 
modern cook’s-shop, or. eatinc-house, has reached its 
present (xmdition, it is not perhaps easy to say. There 
are, it appearB,«bout two hundred plactxi m London 
which can fittingly txime under the denmpination of 
eatiog-bousdh, occupying a place betmseoa thf hotels 
on the one hand and the cofiee-roome ms the other. 
At all of these places joints of meat aw dvessed every 
day, depending for vviety on tin ^tent of business 
done, hut generally iucluaUig; <hotled beef and roast 
bee$ ss well as the necessary smteMagns for the for- 
mathm of a dinner. ln^nm.so|i&ese.'h(>ttS(» t^e quan¬ 
tity ;of meat dressed Mt o tenn is quite .enormous; and 
U seems pretty evident, that-greater the sale the 
Wtter- the que^y 4# the aitieles sold-—or perhaps 
we may takeit in ma itetene order, that tiie excellence 
of the jprovittons hae led to.tbe extent oflbe custom. 
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Sn^e of these dining-rooms are the scenes Of buslle. 

Ottly % fetr hours of tlie day; othe^. 

''J^hhr extent of their trade tp'd|il^jne^ 

<Hji|jPw‘thi#v^ present uityeH;4im.% 
^reof. eSthig and drinking. ’Sdthe, snch^ps'r 
bnUed ttduse in BishapBgste«s1teet, are fireniidtted id- 
most %Dtir«}y by oommerdial sienatid City aerlcir'o^ 
during a fevr boors in the dn, flock in by'hhndreiili. 
tben again otbera, such as mUiams’s btdlra-behf sfac^ 
in the Old Bailey, and a fenr in the'no^bourhood 
jLihcoln’S Inn Fields, are frequentea almost entirely by 
lawyers* derks, witnesses, and. others engaged in the 
Jaw or criminai courts: In all such places there is a 
“ best*’ twin fhr those whose pnimsSre tolerably sup¬ 
plied ; and a more hiflnble room, {^orally nearer to 
the street, fen aneh as can afford only a*"sixpenny 
plate.'* AgahSi on toing farther westward, we find 
m the ne^bourhood of €ov<mt Garden and &e Hay- 
market dining-roonn in great plenty, the TisnantS at < 
which are altogether of a different class. Here we 
may see actors, artuts, paragraph-makers, and fo¬ 
reigners, most of whom seem in much Itfts haste than 
the Ci^ diners. In this quarter of the town there are 
many Frenob rertauratenrs, whose rohms present the 
agreeable vaiimy lof ladies ^ning without any restraint 
from flmdhaerytmim of the male visitors. 

It is Obim'Vdbld that in some houses the waiter gives 
the diiK# a lone dettul of the good things which are 
" jum rnidy,*' while in others there is a printed bill of 
fare placed befime bhn. The, latter is certainly the 
most sjwteihetic method; for, by the time the umble 
waitor^l got , through his speech, we almost Torget 
the.fll^ lt(!^ to whidr he directed attention. In the 
"IdU cff film" all the dishes customarily prepared at 
thei^bOwtogre printed in certain groups, and the prices 
are #hlifan opposite thoto which are to be had hot«on 
. iupij-pufiflcidar day, so that a customer can at once see 
wnstiptovisiope are ready, and how much he shall 
haVe te jsiy fm them. In the opposite case, where the 
vispr wMfws- nothing of the matter but what the 
Waiter-tiUa him,' the roa%e of proceedings may he 
thOa dtotped s-^The guest, perha^ a man of business 
uho has mit little time to spare for his dinner, enters 
toe roofn, takes toe first seat he can .find (the one 
nearest toe fire in cold breather), taken off his hat, and 
asls foTttoe * Times ’ or too ‘ Chronicle,’ MTiile he is 
glandogltiaaiye rapidly over the daily hews, the active 
tidy waitefi Wito a clean najdcin dn his left arm, comes 
to his side, and pours into his ear, in a rapid but mo¬ 
notonous tone, some such narrative as the following: 
—Roast heeft coiled beefi roast haunch of mutton, 
boiled poik, roam veal and ham, salmon and shrimp- 
wuce, pigeon-pie, rnmpijteak pudding.” The visitor 
is jrarimm deep iu the perusal of “ Spanish Scrip *’ or 
“ CipRSftibian Bonds,” or sotiic other newspaper intel¬ 
ligence, and the waiter is obliged to repeat his cata¬ 
logue; bWi, generally speaking, the order is quickly 
given and quickly attended to. A plate of roast beef, 

, which may be taken as a standaro of comparison, is 
charged, for gt these places at prices varying from 4d. 
to lOd,, generaUy from 6d. to 8d.; and other articles 
are in a corresponding ratio. When the meat and ve¬ 
getables have disappeared, toe nimble wdlter is at your 
elbow, to aak.nheuier pastry or cheese is vranted; and 
when toe vkitew is about to depart, the wuteradds 
up. With chaMHfferistic rapidity, line various items con¬ 
stituting the bUL " Meat 94^ epotatoes Id., bread Id., 
chfese IdV' fisc., are soon sunmiea Up; the money is 
tinh and toe diner dentneta. ' 

. At thntdamedetoee^^^ toe routine is sflU more, 
mpid. a vMtor udeea tot eeat; and toe wmter 
^ a kt^aJo»k,ahd « M«mi; and 
toe ciKnce amou sundirKfinu 'M bread 
\ ,4pmi basket, 'Meanwhue toe viiitsn mks 



for a " i^lxpenny plateand it may hapiien that two 
Other fiinUmiefs ask at the same time, toe one'for a 
'ptopbiiny and toe Other fotr a fourpentiy plate. Out 
goto wsiteh callings in a quick tone; for “two 
apeto and a foui';” a, toeVity which is perfectly well 
ttodorStood by toose who are to lade out the sonp from 
thOeauldron’Whetem it is prepmed. Presrally he rc- 
turds; with a pile of Jpewter-plates, eonttuning the* “ tn o 
sbfot 'and a four,” and places toem before the diners. 

' ‘Hiene is a lower class of soap-booBes, where persons 
to 'khom mit^enoe is even too mudrlor a dinner may 
obtain wberewitoal to dine. Whoever has had tq walk 
toroO^ Broad>«freet, St. Giles's, or doVn the northern 
side or HOfoorn-hiU, mhy have seen shops, in the win- 
doik of whito a goodly array of bine and white basins 
is displayed, and from which emanate abundant clouds 
of odour-giving steam. Around the winduus, loo, a 
crowd of hungry mortals assemble ou a cold day, and 
partake (in ihiagiuaflon) of the enticing things witliin. 
A poor fellow, ml in tatters, with a countenance which 
speaks stnmgly of prlvaiflOn, gazes eagerly thnnij*]) 
toe window at What is going on within, and thinks 
how rich a man must be who can afibrd to pay two¬ 
pence or threepence for “ a basin of prime soup, po¬ 
tatoes, and a slice of breadfor it is at some such 
charge as this that the Viands are sold. 

The “chop-houses" in the City form a class by 
toemselvcs. They are .neither eating-houses nor ta¬ 
verns, nor do they belong to classi's hereafter to be 
noticed. «Tbe solid food here to be prbcurqd is cliiefly 
in the form qf a steak or a chop, with such email ap¬ 
pendages as are necessary to form a meal. There is 
no hot joint from whidi a guest may have a “six¬ 
penny” or a “ninepenny” plate; nor arc there the 
various dishes which fill up toe bill of fare at a dining¬ 
room. Every guest knows perfectly well what he can 
procure there. If a cltop or a steak will suilicc, he 
can obtain it; if not, he goes to some bouse where 

f reater variety is provided. With his chon he can 
ave such liquor as his taste may prefer. There arc 
some of these houses which have been attended by one 
gcnenltion afier another of guests, comprising mer¬ 
chants, banker^ and commercial men of every grade. 
The portrait of the founder, or a favourite_^waiter, may 
perliaps be seen over the fireplace in the best room*; 
and the well-rubbed tables, chairs, and bcnthcs tell of 
uidustry oft repeated. Sometimes the oldtT houses 
exhibit a waiter who has gone through his daily routine 
for half a century. There is a din^ house iu a emut 
in Fleet-street where .the chops and steaks are unri¬ 
valled. Who that bos tasted there that impossible 
tiling of ]»rivate cookery—a Ao/ mutton-chop, a second 
brought wlien the first is despatched—-has not pleasant 
recollections of the-6ever-eiiding call lo tlie cook of 
“ Two muttons to follow? ” 

Many houses have what is termed in France a fo&Je- 
(f-Aofo, or in England an, ordimry; that is, a dinner 
ready for all comers at a fixed hour in the day, and at 
a fixed charge. The host determines on the choice of 
good things to constitute toe biU of fare; and the diner 
partakes of such as may best acqtiad with his palate. 
Some of tbqie }dace% are attended day after day by 
ncarly«Che same persons, while others see a constant 
suceesrion of new fimes. There is one such house 
near or in BiBingsgate, celebrated for the c-xccllcncc 
of toe jisA, which forms a component part of the cheer; 
and which is, oi^this account, much fi^equented 
by the ceamhisseutaiin fish. A putoi&house (really 
one) iff a street near Co vent Gudar sms w ordinary of 
toreecoutsda, which toe Iqym'nf-dcihiiomlcal good eat¬ 
ing, who eanaOt tone witomto'^ qnd p^try, delict 
to haunt Bnt ^ The ordinaries 

of toe days ef SKtototo have left few successors. 
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' Roster Ca*\ orley.j 

SIR ROGER I)& COVERLEY.-No. II. 

The liunKyar of Addison is mattifest in bis delineation 
ot' Sir Ro^er''&^wlailn; and that personage is a pleas¬ 
ing specimen of the unambitious, quiet, placable 
clergyman of thd days of Anne, when there was not a 
vast amount of zeal, in the Cbuiuh, and perhaps not 
quite so much piet/ as ah earnest Christian would 
desire. ' . 

“ My chi^dqhtpanion, wheh'iSir Roger is diverting 
himself in tM Woods or thb Jtelds, is a ver^ venerable 
man who is dvi&r With Sir RO^er, {&nd has lived at his 
house in UietihhirWpf .a .cnapUth above ftirty yekrs. 
This gcnt]etiiaa'is.d .!^^on or,^Ood sehSe and some 
learning, of a rai?? rb^l^r lUh'hnd obliging coiiversa- 
tibn: he^hcaiNi^loimWhr R^i^atid khows that he is 
Tory mdbli ih thd.olaKni]|h^^8feehi/ 8o*thati|p,lives 
in the fatnil^j^ih^r as .a ilm^h‘llui,n.d ddpenqaut. 

, y I have ootbpred in 8ei^b^,WT mpers pat Bttv 
iciend ^ ' Rog&, am|.dst jll is 

SWftP tlaM of,^ Virtues as well 

' 'U “’it Whrillfpgedby certain 

j^Uci^rlymDi ahd 
d™h§^tdiei'bwm^n df6tBgr.J3Si6W ITOlsc^t 

oiltiuid, as If.yav, Iniidalifit' ih tfSeu^ W> it 
i‘bndera..his 
delightful, thim' 

Would appear in their ediStnoa' and ormlt^ ctilohi's. 
As 1 was walking with him last niaht> he asked me 
how I liked the good man whom I have just now mdn- 

No. 698 . 





|.#ai bia^uaciia aaiviaiva va «aaa ajiav vsai*T^*w»vy - 

out a clergymansather of plain sense than_,mtich rearn- 
ihg, of a good aspect, a clear voice, a soclk^ li^per, 

out 

WMSiSI f^yuv*%>a.*«««sss »w >4Vf 

df him, is, they tell roe, a good 8^hff,'^ougn*o wes 
hot sho^ it. -1 have given, hjm,,^, parsonage of the 
parish;.and, because rk4oW,.i^,.W^^,..,^vd settled 
upon hiln a good annuity for, It he .Uutlilffi?, (h^'> 
he shall Ana that he 

ha]^,>e thinks he is. . htjWheen wj^ ine 

years; and though li$.,4<>4|rUpt.khpw t^we 
ndtice of it,l^ih^iiK{Smat,to 
of me fqt h$|im^.t&hUi^ life is 'every, day soUcitmg 
me for Wimetnihg' in behalf of one or other ot Ihy 
tenants his.parismoners. There has not been a law- 

von. XII.—r 
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:&v«d^«)ng 

ar»e«^tbpy 4y>pJy,theip^M(»^te; 




i«.|to«^ppaito;»ie. . ...... 

vi^mA ^ »11 4^ MOod awiaibmvyirhiok 
w»it«d,jaE Ene^^«{i(i ealy 

mtiWfry ^ndaybe ^m»^>^xjnoat43eli»(ei^|t]»^iD 
A«cor3u!i|^j .be faae digesied late 
traibi i leiiee one wae^tt 'atturailly* 

1 ^ B»^ a oootiniied eyetem of pradseal diviaiiy.'' 

iTite Spectaier. igaes 40 clmrcb« Mid-bears *‘the 
Bii^Mmot St. Ajstpb'bi the mondag^aad Dr. South in 
the sibmouo;”^^t.'jl, be bears tb9cbaplain read a 
slsisioafrQiBfiaetwoodaandSouUiaTOintea'C^ 

He^aySr sraa ao ebartned iridi the graceiiilness of 
lda%a<w abd d(divei7. aa wedl as with the discourses 
b«||ibQotmGed, ‘tluU I'ftink X never passed.any titoe 
iB0Ve>4Ariay tKtis&cUoD.” Ibis is to speak of a ser- 
iQOia'M'bB vouAd of a play; which was Indeed very 
■t|Hi)^lbe temper of the Spectator’s age.s He recom- 
XQenda'to the oouBtry clergy not to waste their spirits 
ut-lalKUEioinB compo«ti 9 neof their own {” but to enforce 
“ by a.'hiodS0Bm.dO!eation ” those discourdbs *< which 
have Im^-. penned by great masters.” Whether the 
adviot;vW<|G^ck»is or not is scarcely necessary to be 
d^sonliBedt'-. Utete is something higher to be attained 
%plreadUiM than enabling a listener to pass bis lime 
to nis but somediing even .worse may be 

Oiected! cold^.incoherent, and dull preaching-— 
draabh^aaii nndeb the shadow of high pews. 

Sn^'llogeifa picture gallw is an interesting portion 
of<*ta(#s|i^eot'mansion. The re is one picture in it 
. whitlt.iM wferencc'to his own personal history :— 

vwy upper end.of this handsome structarc 
I'saw^id jmrtmture of two young men standing in a 
rbhsri'llMici^ paked, the other in a livery. The per- 
sim SuMMTted'seemeddialf dead, but still so much alive 
aatod^'inhis'btee exquisite joy and love towards 
tto-^nahut;' 1 ^diou|d>t the tainting figure resembled 
iny^Trkiad^r Rdget ; and looking at the butler, who 
stood-hy-jniB, lor an-vcoount of it, he informed me that 
d»,peiifoiaiki the liiwwy was a servant of Sir Roger’s, 
who stood on the shore while bis master was swim- 
miUZt^an^^obserying him taken with some sudden ill¬ 
ness. :ai^'ttnk under water, jumped in and saved him. 
lie told me Sir Roger took off the dress he was iU aa 
soon as he Olsme home, and by a great bounty at that 
time, followed by bis favour ever since, had made him 
ihasler of that wetty seat which we saw at a distance 
ah'lba'came tO 'his mhise. 1 remembered, indeed, Sir 
satd, there lived a very worthy gentleman, to 
'was highly Obliged, without mentioning any- 
^ipril^^aytlMnr; - Upenmy'looking a little dissatisfied at 
abme'.’SMrt' uf file picture, my attendant informed me 
tlN^'lrUfllf Roger’s will, and at the earnest 

tfiu' gunfieinan himself, that he was drawn 
-rih’tbciiyiibH'In ^tdt he had saved his master.” 

B 4 t fimg^filexy'is chi^ filled ivith the portraits oT 
tb»^I^''dbVMld!y^ ' Tsere we brnre'- the kni^tiii 
limtbetfa, who won' “a mind of 
-of ■'her timb?* in a totfrna- 
: iu' tfa^ tillrvardi'’^' ^TW apenchhrifk of the next 
mb fpmfibtBkn who “ruined every- 
Isly'lllbat'hafi anytkhsg to hint, but never saul 

“ Ifig lu nil i»' 4 i|i«r]i atfultlength, with 
!i‘iM)OtklheM, aiid'B«BbM,'^ ^But thdr^^ old 
jitibiSttT'geni^^ his tburw of 

p^miiRitifites^n rnvil'ideimpmloD, atijf 

to hm I *“ 

.Ctwr- 

e was m hta dealings as puaot|sl adi-hrades- 


jpMrddV' 

.•have thot^ fiMl^dis nmN^iiln^ hfeakmg hts 

fWfond,aS ifit,tir0etu‘ 


Wbl li)3iiid«u no Mur no 

the wim^Ji^re., 
®&;C8i«'''of;,lisC#wh.' I 
thmri^re' ,d[|ea4ed (f' 
ifito emplt^jnenla oi 


1^-'#^ fiaya: 
liWkMMb the I 



He 

t.o{ life, m 

_ ]^j|,&aMli|,lpnt 8 ) to go 

, . ... . r 

to the anarea cfi.an||biti(m.. Innseepiptd^u^ and great 
ability were the di$fingip>biBg pai^^ . bis character; 
the latter, be -haii often*.observed, hjM'jlefi fo de¬ 
struction fim^inur,M)d be liseu j.Tio.lp- 

meut that great apd good had .TgitfiidiMjme signlica^ 
tioh. Hq wsa an e^^ellqnt huwandi^, hut bad, w- 
sotved. not to exceM such a deMee of wealth; all 
above it he,bestowed in simret uoonties.'many years 
t^tor the sum he aimed at for bis own use'wao attained. 
Yet be did not ifiackeg. Jus iiiduBtry, but 1 ^'a decent 
^ age spent file life iimo£^une.wni(h. s^e.super- 
Buous to himself iii the smrvicc of. his pwads and 
neighbours.” , , . 

The ghosts which u^ to haunt. Sir Roger’s man¬ 
sion wegc hud, even in Ms time, by a good orthodox 
proem :— 

” My friend Sir Roger has often told me, with a 
great deal of mirth, that at his first coming to bis,es¬ 
tate he found three parts of his house altogether .use¬ 
less ; that thp best room in it bad the reputation of 
being haunted, and by tliat means was, locked up; 
that noises bad bepn heard in his long gallery, so that 
he could not get a wrvant to enter it after eight o’clock 
at nightthat thq door pf one of his chambers was 
nailed up, because there w:ent. a sfory in the family 
that a butler bad formerly banged himself in it; and 
that hia mother, who lived to a great a|^ had shut up 
half the rooms in the house, in which either her hus^ 
hand, a son, or daughter had died. The knight, see¬ 
ing his habitation reduced to so small a compete, and 
■himself in a. manner shut out of .his own bouse, upon 
the death of his mother ordered all the. apartments to 
be flung open, and exorcised by.hw ohaplaiu, who lay 
in every room one after anofiier, and by that means 
dissipated the. fears which had so long reigned in fiie 
family." 

But the . belief' in apparitious was not passed away. 
The bapnted ruins are described .hy^.Addj^Bqn with his 
usual grace:—, v 

” At a little distance from Sir Reger’s hous^, among 
the ruins of an old abbey, there is,a long walk of aged 
elms, whiifii are shot.tipso vory-.mghi mat when one 
passes under theim, tnu rooks-and crows-fitat rest upon 
the tops .of them seem to .be*cawiogin.i^a|ber region. 
I am very much delighted with this 80 i:;tiif noise, which 
I coiuHder as.a kind .uatural. pfuyet. 7 to .that,Being 
who supplies the wautsrUf lila own cresMutuand who, 
in the.I^utififi..language ofv!ffite d^ms,^to the 
young hivens that'om.,up<tn him.. liiyite fiiis retire¬ 
ment file betteiv bechvto.jof lips under 

cf beiug hapittf^t <%:Wrhich' 4 Wto 09 ^hs 1 have been 
told i« me family) tie Hjidn^creatUtowret walks in it 
besides the ettepki^ , ^Idy. good, butler de- 

i.si;^.me, .wito avesp'imite te^ltoiituro my- 





self' in U altep.i 
bocm.. ahoost 
appeal^ to 

a.hcad; to whhd)i,>hh.«i 

ime qf toe maidli' 

pkj^,of.,v ’*- 
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ON THE UVES 0 F EEMARKABIjE 

- « o-'■ - .'."■ ■ ■ 

'%aUyVpt^ t6e 

CHtttWe,<S!$iralp$%!f;^ 1318. 

eMw to'^iiay grim* 

m Mt^ria 

NwaUa, relatid'W othtir'Ifirbprii 

nairttere), te distrftctftd lus 

mRh. lioili^ Pn bis. 

'stnool-booN: befp^p j^ting wasinrented, tMs eppU- 
ing of schc^lTboofo" must barb bb'eii ittfa'er a costly 
fancy, ajjd tfo dpr^t smarmed (be professoTa of Greek 
aiid Latin. Hilirl«^rents, wisely ySading to tbe natiaral 
beiit’df his inibai to study painting under 

some Greek auitiit^bobad come to Florence to decorate 
the church of the cbMvehfin wMch he was a scholar. It 
sebnm' dotibtfyil whether' Cllimahue diS study under 
thde idenidcal jiaintbrs alluded to. by Vasari, but that 
his masters' and models were the Byzantine painters of^, 
the tithe s^nii'to admit of no' dodbt whatever. The' 
earnest of his Yorks mcntiobed by Vasari still exists-^ 
a St. Cecilia,, painted for tbe altar of that saint, but 
now preser^d hr the church of San Stefano. He was 
soon afterwatds employed 'by the monks of Vallom- 
biosa, for whom he painted a M^onna with Angels on 
a gold grOpnd, now preserved in the Academy of the 
Fine Arts afFlorencc. He also painted a Cruoifixion 
for the chtttch of the Santa Grace, still to*bc seen 
there, and several pictures for the churches of Pisa, to 
the great rootentment' of the Pisans; and by these and 
other works his fame being wread far and near, he was 
called in the year 1265, when he was only twenty-five, to 
finish the frescoes in the church of St Francis at Assisi, 
which had been begun by Greek painters and con¬ 
tinued by Giunta Pisano. 

The decewathin of this celebrated church is memor¬ 
able in the history of painting. It is known that many 
of the best artists of tne thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies were employed there, but only fragments of the 
earliest pictures exist, and the authenticity of those 
ascribed to Cimabue bad been disputed by a great 
authority (RutnOhr, * italienisebe Forschungen’)- Lanzi, 
however, and Dr. Kugler, agree in attributing to him 
the paintings On the roof of the nave, representing, in 
medallions, the figures of Christ, the Madonna, St. 
.John tile Baptist; St. Frands, and the four Evangelists. 

“ The Oltumiidits which surround these medallions are, 
however, more interesting than tlie medallions them¬ 
selves; In the tower corners of the triangles are rc- 

C nted naked: Getdi bearing tasteful vases on their 
outdl these grow licfa foliage and lowers, on 
which hangY^faer Geniit who pluck the lrtiit or lurk in 
the Oups "Motile'flowers.” (Kugler.) If these are 
really by the hklM of Citnhbue,'we must allow that 
here is a’’^at'Otop^ sidvsttce of (be formal mono¬ 
tony Ofihkl^Gtvek l^ds. He executed many other 
picmreshvtiiiafiMafdttSidiurch; “con dUigenaa infitiita,” 
from theGld'ahdltheN^w-TeBtamentiin whtdi. Judging 
flWm tho Jrljghiedtai^ii^ remaim he showed a decided 
improremont^lti (hating,' id "dimity dT Attitude, and 
in the ^pipilimi^'lifey bUSstiBltbe figures hav6 only 
just so' mdwbftimdBtion atiffdgniftcadce as are abso- 
lutaly’tKibeiaaiy to^rendir the Ahty or action intelli- 

imitation^ of 
to fforenee, 
celebrated of all 

hlo.M^ilk'jieiMiiodiNt' dMftViid^ for the 

of a 

larger dze tbic 

cuted, had oxdUod %titi i|r^ Odri^i^hnd 

interest among Ms ftQoit:^theen8, fat Cimabue re* 
fused to uneofer it topr^Ho view: but it happened 
about tiiat |iuie that Charms of Anjou, brother of Louts 


IX., being on Iiis way to talkO possession of; tbe Mag* 
dom of NapAn> paai^^'thodu^ Florence, And' was 
received and 'feaatod‘‘by tfas mwlestd' that ^ty * - tmd 
'among otiier* entertainineots^ titoy e^uirted 1^ to 
vstit the atelier of Cinrahtie, '^whudi wurt in a gafdtm 
near the Porta San Piero; on fblo tostive occasion 
'tile Madonna Was unenvereA and tiiio.fpeople in joyous 
'Crowds huiried tfaHber to.look apo»:''it,'':rei|(!hfig the 
air with exclamations of delight and astOnishmimt, 
whence this quartft- of the city obtained' and 'hsA kept 
ever since the name of the * Borgo Allegri.’ Ma¬ 

donna,, when finished, was carrira in great pomn firom 
the atelier of the painter to tiie church forwnieb it 
was destined, accompanied by (be magistrates fit tbe 
city, by music, and by twoWds of people in sdlemti'and 
festive processiom Tms wel)*known anecdote baoTlent 
a venerable charm to tho picture, which is yet to' be 
isecti in^the church of Santa Maria Novella | but it 
is diifirttlt in this advanced state of art to sympathise in 
the m'ive entliusiasrn it excited in theming of a whole 
people six lilindrcd years ago. Though not without 
a certain grandeur, the form is very stiff, ■ with long 
lean fingers, and fonnal diupery, iittie vi^ag from 
the By/anflnc models; but the InfantChristis'better, 
tbe angels on either side have a certain ekemutce and 
dignity, and the colouring in its first frwsbnesSf «nd 
delicacy had a charm hitherto unknowh; A'fter^ lMs 
Cimabue became famous in all Italy. He bada.sdiool 
of painting at Florence and many pupils, among them 
one who was destined to take the sceptre from-h» hand 
and fill all Italy w'ith his fame-*-and who, htit tor him, 
would have kept sheep in the Tuscan yalleys MI .his 
life—tbe glorious Giotto, of whom we are to speak pre¬ 
sently. Cimabue, besides being a painter, was, a 
wosker in mosaic and an architect: he was employed, 
in conjunction with Arnolfo Lapi, in the builmpg of 
the chm'ch of Santa Maria deU* Fiare^at Florence. 
Finally, having lived for more than sixty years in great 
honour and renown, he died at Florence about the 
year 1602, while employed on the mosaics of the: Duo- 
mo of Pisa, and wa.s carried from his bouse in tiw Via 
del Cucomcro to the church of Santa Marla dell' Fiore, 
where he was buried: the following epitaph was in¬ 
scribed above his tomb:— 

“ CrEOIOIT I’T CiMABOS PICIUR.E C ASTRA. TENS RE; 

Sic tenuit vivexs—nunc tenet astra poti.”* 

Besides the undoubted works of Cimabue preserved 
in the churches of San Domenico, la Trinitu, and Santa 
Marla Novella at Florence, and in the A(:ademy of 
Arts in tbe same city, there are two Madonnas in tlie 
Gallery of the Louvre (Nos. 956,951), recently brought 
there; one as large as life, with angels, in'igiually 
painted for the convent of S. Francis at Pisa, the (fiber 
of a smaller size. From these productions we may judge 
of the real merit of Cimabue. In bis figures o£ the 
Virgin he adhered almost , servilely to the Byzantige 
models.' The laces arc ugly and vapid; the features , 
elongated; the extremities meagre; the general effect 
flat: but to hisaheada of prophets, patriarghst; and 
apostles, whether iptroducecl into his great n!Mtifrea.'af 
the Madonna 1)r in other sacred subjects* life' gave a 
certain grandeur of expression and-la^nefei of foim, 
or, as Lanzi expresses it, un non so .cfaediferte « sub¬ 
lime,” in.whicn he has not been (pfettiy aurpassed, by 
succeeding painters; and this energy efi eitpr^en—. 
his chief and distinguishing exQetim^t Apd whicli gave 
him tine, superiority over^nido-ef SJet^ andvOthers 
wife i^inted only Madeapa^was in iuu-mony with 
his personal character. » described to us ae ex^ 
ceedingly haughty aiid>dtiMamful> of a fiery toraperar. 

* Ctmsbne tbottgflit Mtefelf master of tbe ijeld of punting, 

Whfle w Wab'to—.new, be bold^ bis pls& anion(;tilb' 

stars of hMyeM. - 
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[ the. reader, wt|e 

liiK &r '»wy not have Beea<li«iri>#i9t’1^^ Florence, ^enna, 

"I 'M!a,'andiDific^di" £.'‘*'i-v- uv-*'i,4-'?>j>t‘r!,s‘. ,•;■ > 

■■' ' ‘ ■* ■"' ■' ' :?idoilJ»t t5(!tew»er% 

w» Ai3i^«aTafi, 

'tinie.' 

froth flie' Byiiaiiihea,‘nth3Nir.d^ W ith.... 

certain <tbat'Ui|(^tnofiaid areTk*^;^ Stiny Che'fiea^" 
rtthrierB of pMntihg) e»eeH#i4 " 
anitf tor a ctfi^titry hr thrO 


it'ntiglntliavh ho»t' hnn- " Froth 
"^ifcand t^po’lSehtVf hi* g»niiM,'afiie;h 
ad and ternhle rather i^iati tite geh- 
ttt, tjd .fiaa ajibsegnentty l^en styled 


* iiir 


t^lsfjiaw4liii®»h>4h|B tripe, ft,%ii recorded of W 
by Faiaii ftai. fe iiiiinfed a head hf St. Franaa qfkr 
ng^lhh^.'h tbing. he Jeays, till then ouTtrioira; htrt the 
earU4t .head alter nathire Wfaidr reimtains to usvae 
pidrh^ % Qihnta Pisano,. forty ypaw hefbre. It was 
of Frpte E^a, a monk of Assisi. Perhaps 
Va^ psp-ns that the San FranceiMso was the fitat re- 
nShtatiaii of a sacred perginage for which nature 
Wwwi^O .taken as a model. 

>.il^ portrait of Cinjabue prefixed to this essay (No, 
Sgi) ia .oopi^ from a tracing of the original head, 
painted oti the walls of the fy'liapel degfi Spagnuoll, 
rn the church of Sapta Maria Novella, by Simone 
Mepupi of Sienna, who was at Florence (hiring the 
lifetime of Ciinahue, and must have know.i him per- 
,ly. this painting, tbopgh executed after the 
/of Giipabue, has always h4n considered au- 
aa a poitrait: it is the same alluded to by Vi 
’ ' for file first edition of his book. The 
, ,-,satU the portrait is copied from an en- 
aSvWsJ in tlm, ‘Histoire dc I’Art par les Monnmeus,’ 

atl 


(4 &e frescoes in the church of Assisi which arc 
hied to Cimabue, The subject is that which is 
comttmpiy called “The Deposition from the dross,'* 
ipprafenting the Saviour dead, sustained by .Joseph of 
Annt^^ Wid St. John, and bewailed by tl;e 'V'ingin 
and .'.Mary Magdalen. The angels are taken from 

Oiatitoek ‘ Madonna dei Angcli:’ in the original 
ph^re there are three on each side, ranged one alwve 
ahiiHhgr la a line, with no attempt at grouping, and 
liftie ypiety of expression, 

Oiiilhbue hail ievcral remarkable cotemporarics. 
Tbai^hteei of these, and cerlainly the greatest artist 
of .h»' tiine, was the aoulptor Nicola Pisauo. The 
wafks of this extraordinary genius which have been 
prehs^d.tp. our time arc so far beyond all contempo¬ 
rary, apt aa knowlfsdge of form, grace, expression, and 
i^efftddn. that, if indisputable pfoofe of their autlicn- 
iw»i j: y did pot exist, it would be pronounced hicredible. 

f iiStCOinpsrisQn bf tlic works of Chnabue and Nicola 
tepo, it .is 40icuU to conceive that Nicola executed 
tite bas^ycli)^ of the pulpit In the Cathedral of Pisa' 
. wUle was painting the frescoes in the church 

of Assjai He was .tlie first to leave the stiff mo- 
iKdOi^ 4,.t^‘tii^idnal forins for the study of nature 
li iipn '.aiit'igtte. !|'he Story says, ubal his emulative 
ei^itcd by the beautiful antique sarco- 
is'seen sQulptUred the Cfaase^Of Hi- 
MHirtus. Jn .& 1 S aaiipopliagus had been laid, a Ihindred 
■' ’ ,'$5 h^lyof Beatrice; the mother of tiie 


. 

(the »Wr. 
difWv' 


very old, in 1294; end hte pjTOidpid’lvoik* rtWaim w * 
theDuoroo of St. Mark et Venice, mid ip Me churdh 
of Sgn (Jiovanni at •Florence, ‘ - AiyBth*» fantoj* 
mo^c-wofker, also an intimate friend pf Cknabue,. 
wqs GaiMo Gaddi—remarkahle^' ^ being jihe'Jhst. 
of a family illustrioos in several ^depattinonft of art 
and literature. It must'be rmnemhwed that the mo- 
saic-wpikcrs o£ those tithes preparea -and eolourcd 
their own designs, and may tneraore ptite rank w*th 
the painters. 

Further, there remain pictures by' painters of the 
Sienna School which date before the death of Cimabue, 
and particularly a picture by a certain Maestro Mino, 
dated 1289, which is spoken of as wonderful^ the in¬ 
vention and greatness of style. • Another painter, who 
sprung from the Byzant'uie School, and suimssi-d it, was 
iJucci'o of Sienna, who painted from 1282 (t»:*nty years 
before the death of Cimabue) to about 1336, and whose 
iufluencq on the progress of art was- unquertiopably 
great.'* A large picture by biro, representing,^*, many 
compartmfnts the whole history of the Passion of 
Christ,.is preserved at Sienna: it excited, like Citna- 
bue ‘'3 Madonna, the pride and enthusiasm of his ftellou - 
citizens, and is still'regarded as wonderful for the 
age in which it Was produced. . ■ 

All these men (Nicola Pisauo excepted) stiU worked 
on in the trammels of Byzantine »rt. The first pain¬ 
ter of his ago who threw them wholly ofti aiin left 
them far behind him, was Giotto. 


itt the jaiqe of Nicola it 
.. .an hritament, id the Duomo ofPisd; 
tWb 4 .looked upon it frdm day to day, 

-’*''-1 and.ijn^vcmtmt trf tiie fighrea 
>^16 idti) M 9 . harb44U8 art of 
ies, ea imtiiijim Ifess divine. Many 
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He was the 
ro/fidlow it.* 




risano’t w(»)clN-*it ^ 

and irark^^fo lute os 1*290. 
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MINING SEA. ■■ 

iaafi^eii ^.oiuiei^ed iriUi 
(luu<|» |4ice Aliwif ^tn 

. . „... rt^tting |o?i,gpn«4 

readerjh«n liw e^eaVatioRB hea^ the 

^Ipi^aiiaffiaftpw l^ ^ve«> 

" 1^ tha ^ hutd, as R toeaRB 

heaeatb, i« in i^lif 

.varoadt^l Wttib^iHmaoQtal gallflies shp^ 

beiifaiGiaMd .INbi beaeatih %> Mdot ibe sea, 

soeol^f act of pecaliMr boldnew. 

A fnr scalROrM ootioss are tp be met with in the 
euiy wrke^ teodi% jto show that the otterationa of 
mining were .ocoasioRaily earried on so near tbeed^ 
of the wa,'or evmt under, the,bed of the sea, as to lead 
to inuadatiooa wlaoh have, destroyed the inipes them¬ 
selves. In our own oopniry instances of,an analogous 
kind are not rare. At the Huel Mine itr Cornwall, 
some years back, a ‘ lode,’ or vein of metal, was fol¬ 
lowed by the pickaxe of the miner to such an extent 
under' me bed of the sea, and the men, by working 
away ton greedily at the roof of their mine, had reduced 
the tiiicknesB between it and the sea above so greatly, 
as to lead to fears of an awful disrupture; and the 
workings in that direction w'ere then stopped. At 
Whitehaven thdre are coal-mines which have for many 
years been worked under the bed of the sea. 

Sometimes the irruption of water arises from a river 
instead of.tiie open sea, according to the direction 
which the galleries of the mine take, and the thickness 
of I'MTth between them and the water. Mr.^lolland, 

I in his‘History of Fossil Fuel,’ relates a signal instance 
i of such an irruption. In 1833, while two gentlemen 
were fisliiiig on the banks of the Gamock in Scotland, 
a slight disturbance was observed to take place in tiie- 
current of tlie river, which they at first supposed (o 
liave bw'ii occasioned by the leap of a salmon; but the 
gurgling motion which succeeded led them to conclude 
that the river had broken into the coal-mines, which 
uirrounded the place on which they stood. They im- 
iiK'diately hastened to the nearest pit-moutli, gave an 
ilarm, and measures were taken to succour the men 
below. The latter had beard the rushing of the water, 
ind hastened to the shaft; but before they had reached 
>1. every one was immersed up to the neck in water, 
i'hc manager of the works then tried a plan which Mr. 
Brunei hu often adopted in the irruptions at the 
Thames Tunnel, via., to endeavour to cover the cavity 
n the bed of the nver with clay and other materials; 
mt the Hood of water was too violent, and the stream 
ontinued to flow intp the mine. At first the water 
mtered the mine .witiiimt much agitation at the surface; 
mt in tile foilpwuig day the orifice became greatly 
iirger, and thid' whole b<^y of water rushed in with 
uch fearful vUdSuho as to leave the bed of the river 
nomcntariljr'«MMHr)y diw for a mile on either side of 
lie apertaxhi'5^d''.^,fiid)ip8. wore seen leaping about 

--- Acthis.i^tiirn of the tide a renewed 

“““ —‘^Ibid,'which poured in as before, 
i' id the pits, ifhich extended 


ri everat , 
mdyofwal 

mill the wi^ ^ ^ . 

cveral mil^^.wiut^Oifii^pletoiy 'filk^ Ti|e pr^ure 
n the pita,^ - 

d wafor 
vhich hi^’ " 
mret throui „ 
daces'; and^ 

it once bubbling _ 

.Arge bgiHiM jmnd AM w thrown wp for 
murs togplh^ ttod tMlFholhje^ ■ 
vere 8topped.'hy wlii«:h 
mce deprived of eiahi|l^t|rm;Snt. 

But jmrhaps t^e moift nnA'blc instance pit submarine 
nining ever attmnpted was one in which the vein of 


fiwm the immense weight 
. the confined air, 

lAiMM-haek kfo the high workings, 
ih mr^.of ^ in a thousand 
' 'l^werst to be seen all 
rof a cauldrbn. 
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iM iwett^i, 



hut the shaft was i 

drctimtnances under whu^ ^ 
ac^ainted with Mr- Gregdfy Wa , 
at Benaauce, and desprihmg the i,.,.. 
took togi^er, says “ The Wherry Np,. 
which wss in the sea, apppai^ied 'by> w^Mdhn 

bridge, and tn® workings of which were US 

the sea, at the short distance of about a milo firon| | 
zance, was a foyourifo place of resort with tht^- 
afforded an unusual variety of minerals, and, firoR-' 


peculiarities, couli^not failto exi^te a deep inter^l . 
tiieir minds, ,as a nruggle of art against nature^' ih 
which a victory was gained over fhe dements by hieahs' 
of the most wonderful inventipn of the age, the steani- 
engiRc,-^hich, only a short time before, bad been 
^rfocted by the distinguished father, the eldm' Mr. 
Watt; and this very engine, erected on Ibe shore, 
acting at a digtappe over the surface of the sea, and 
drawing up water from beneath ha bed, was one of the 
earliest that haii heen introduced into Cornwall.” 

Mr. John Jfawkips, in a paper in one of the early 
volumes of the Cornwall Geological Society’s ‘ Tratir 
sactious,’ gives an account of the origin and coqstmc-' 
tion of thb M'^herry Hine, so interesting as to rank it 
almost among the romance of mining. Tho first' at¬ 
tempts to work this singular mine are said to havb 
been made about the beginning nf the last eentuFy, 
when, many small veins of tin being observed to fra- 
verse-a roc% shoal which w^ exposed to view Ot low^ 
water, some persons were induced tp make it an oMpet 
of mining adventure. How long they persevered in 
the mterprisc, and what were the meclianical aids of 
whicn they availed themselves, arc not known; buf the 
works, after being sunk to the depth of a very few 
fathoms in the rock, were finally abandoned. 

About the year 1778 a poor miner belonging to the 
parish of Breage, whose name was Tiiomas Curtis, had 
the boldness to renew the attempt, with.i caidtal of 
only ten pounds at his command. The nature of the 
difnculties witli which he had to contend may be judged 
from the following details —The distance of the riioal 
from the neigbounng beacii at high-water is about a 
hundred and twenty fathoms; and this, in con^uence 
of the shallowness of the beach, is not materially les¬ 
sened at low-water. It is calculated that the surface 
of the rock is covered about ten months in twelve, and 
that the depth of water on it at spriqg-tides is nineteen 
feet. The prevailing winds ocegsiou a very great surf 
even in summer; but in winter iljip sea bursts over the 
rock in such a manner as to render all attempts to 
carry on mining operations unavailing. ^ 

At such a 8]^t did Curtis proceed to sink a mipe. 
As the work cpuld be prosecuted only during the short 
period of time when, the rock appeared above water 
(a period which was still furtlicr abridged by the ne¬ 
cessity of previously emptying'^he excavation), three 
summers were cohsuroed ip sinking the pumpTShailh' a 
work «F merp bodily labour. The use of yaaehlttery 
then became practicable, and a frame of heptrm being 
applied to the mouth of the shaft, it WM 
the rock by pitch and oakum, pi^e walp^gfat in the 
same, way, and carried up to a suffleieut height above 
tim highest spring-tide. .To suffoort this 
turret, whiejb was twentjneet high jiwve the rock, and 
twentyrfive inches-square, sgaiinis tph iriblence of the 
Burgp, eight stout bars of trim nferh applied In^n in- 
clms4 direction, four of .bejow, $nd four of ex¬ 
traordinary length ahd thlcknhfB above. *A platform 
of boards was then huhed spuad the top of tite tqrret, 
support by fo«r pRlss, hnneh were firmly eopis^d 




le, it .was #)u^t w^ w, ininto S 
. „. I |w«r(»e ;^i)ipelrjaioMi, ^yes 

tbe^^ni«^r inontbs, wbeiwv^ Ibb yr^0^ 
i^ j^^t^xljlpLi^ayobjiahle; b^t as so^bi pe e^' 
cav^oHi.irii can^^ to wnEje extent in a^J^rai ^tec- 
iion> ^U. ynti fottnS 'to be impossible^ % tbp eea-wotor 
pWtyat^ fbrou^b tW ^bres of and in pi'Or 

ptyibi^^a^'tbe workings became'enlaxg^, the labo.ut 
pjT ;.imi^itg the produce to the mouth of the shaft 1n- 
The|r predecessors, as well ss themselves, 
had earned on their excavations, to« 'near the surface, 
made the rock, not only more permeable, but 
toss able to reskft tbeVimmense pressure of water at 
high lldf* to that it became necessary to support it witli 
large tii^bere, To add to this di^ppointrnefrt it* wa^, 
found impototble to prevent the water from forcing its 
|ra;i|’ j^pugbihe shaft during the winter months or, on 
accQimt.cf the swell,and surf, to remor/e the. tin-ore 
ftpjjf.fhe rock to ^c beach opposite. The whole 
Winter,,tiEierefore, was'a period of inaction, and it was 
hot before April that the regular working of the mine 
coiild be resumed. ‘Nevertheless, the short summer 
interval ;which was still allowed for labour bj^w 
g^un^ ^nmotid most richly to reward the bold anoper- 
sevfering projector, and to give his mine the reputation 
of a verjfvprofttable adventure. 

^ "Citi:fis,.aB has been before stated, commenced this 
daring hndfriaking witli the support only of;^]i^^pwn 
slender capital of a few pounds, but he applai^ltoon 
to have been, joined by others who brought money into 
toe .enterprise; and CWtis seems never from the first 
to j^ve entertained any doubt aa to toe ultimate siipcess 
of, qis.attempf. By toe year 1791 the operations had 
r^hed the following extent:—^The shaft was sunk to 
Mtnit twenty^ix feet in toe rock; and the breadth of 
to'e W(hkii^ was eighteen feet. The roof of the 
wOrjMup.was brought within three or four feet of the 
water in..apme places. Twelve men were employed 
for two hours at the .windlass in hauling up the water; 
wliile six were policing in the mine below, and the 
meh'aflerwkrdB Worked for six hosirs on the rock, 
making eight hours in all. Thirty sacks of tin-ore 
wore brokep.'oh an average every tide; and ten men, 
in the spaed’ of six months, working about oue-tentb 
of that umd, procured about 600/. worth. Besides the 
small veins of tin which ran through this rock, its 
whole, ma» was impregnated, withrin to such a degree, 
H8 to be w'orth toe expense of raising. 

In 1792 , Mr. Dakies Gilbert, writing to Mr. Hawkins 
respecting this sea-girt mine, said:—“ The course of 
stanniferous porpliyry near .Penzance (the Wherry) 
prbtoises to make a very great mine. There are indi¬ 
cations of the tin being continued to a ^eat extent in 
both direction^ and toe bottoms -are growit^ longer,, 
and remain rudu . A hpu^ near tbe green, bpllt with 
ft'hgWto.nts o^ttois stone, which were probably picked 
ito jib^, or broken from the {op of toe rock, is, 
I neaf^ idbe Wulle^ doy^n and rchuattyito other stone, 
for the sakh of its tin. Ah adventuren.told hid that 
three thousand,pounds*, worth of tin had been raised 
from this "togtraorduhWy'mino' in toe dourse of^tois, 
iar«|entshh*‘htor'.‘V'./ ' \ ‘ . ■ ■-v ' 

*’"Ib ajitflsequent Idttot:,. 'fp^sS^ Mutleman. stated 
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4o,«%(cagg m Gwav^ .bakp; 
or.ajsdtoozagu nOar 


the advent snore, 
mine oy awooddii bnd^Itos 
till the 
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^nune continue to be 
thousand .^wunda’ 
|fds.p.ut to itspsemlness, 
i.pipnil^nces connected 

‘dsfsh wnan bay 
js^^toWM^.the 


Stags,gonstnt'etod out m tad yes toewtos^^^sotishcd 
toe machinery, WUed to#'Wi>hd,,W,tto ^atorv. a^^ 
put auend io tod advenwre. S 

Mt, Hawkins, in reflecting ,on 
hriae, makes toe .foBowing .remarks 
of the itpprpveinentB Wlpeu- haye, tsken pluce m.our 
mtohinery witoin the last forty yftori t ie'^ibied.to. 
tHink that the spirit .of mimpg.eiitcrj^ste, to which 
they have, imparted. so much antouUioto> soon 
assume, a cliaracter of,stilt gup^er audacity. IPerhaps 
when the' veins arc exhausted^', which.lie wAhto the 
boundary of .our 8ea-i?irt peninsula,,'wd'toktoturi^^pur 
attention to those which extend in the^saipe djreetlon 
beneath toe bed of the ocesp; nor, when we consider 
the increaring depth of .pur mines, fian that period be 
very distant. _ Qur, submariuc worlu will toeu form 
a new epoch, in the history pf mipihg, and.hy calling 
forth still greater exertions hf skBl and itiduslry, de¬ 
monstrate in a more striking mapneir toe po were of 
toe human intellect" ' ' . 


ARTIZANS AND APPRENTICES, THE 
, - CONTINENT. 

In E^land, whatever may be toe state of d^ressioii 
in which ai y branch of trade, or manufacture is placed 
at an unfavourable period^, the workmen still remain 
pretty constantly located in one spot. They may be 

E hed by abject poverty, or may be reduced to only 
their wonted amount of wages, and we bear of 
their distresses, their complaints, their solicitations for 
relief, either political or social: but they rarely wander 
from town to town; they have their associations and 
local attachments which induce them to cling to the 
familiar scenes of their life, even when toey baye little 
else to cling to. 

The general temperament of the pe^c may be 
adduced as one cause for this fixedness. The jS^glish 
are not so migratory as the Irish or the The 

Irishman, in the labouring depar(mmts.pllife,.«md toe 
Scotchman in almost eve^ dcp 8 rtmiiht,,!wiU leave his 
country to earn a living‘in afureigh'pSjre,. perhaps lo 
return aud end his days in toe qountryfdtioh gavp him 
birth, perhaps to take up his pejftoanppt abode in-the 
country!', of his ad,option. THa wop^g-riasses in 
England are not'distuigui 8 bed.^h? ^ temlency. The 
Spitalfields weaver BtiU .confinttes iml^l^hrida, let 
trade fall as it may 4 ,he may,;beh) 4 M^' 7 ^.^ N may. 
be depeodeni oh. the teharitjr w.,.benf^'<uraik persons; 

, -V-« ' ^hiohlias oon- 

hl;!^ and his 
.'iptopf. parts of 

f o lendemty 
Ogland ibr 
i{i,gyery occujia- 


biit there ke remains, linke(i^i|V' 

mined his .'poor welJ-wort|„ k»pto* 

dowersj.from hisboyhooto-'B4, U ’ 

En^nd^ T%,lvork.men,.^ a cT 
to Winder ftpto towh %•*} 

foreign tountoiw,; .mtoJQumiJis ,. . 

^'tomressto^ 
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gbcAlattA, I iftad of economy,'havd ikSreiif l^IiA ^Wtft get %ciljcr 

to'itltts 'of m^n ' {I the very small cajp}lalne^3Q|i|H^|l^iiy >\^ t\ro 

rtliy'lic netesisaW 'to:!5jfnjo^ own. TTie/impn^j^fip^^ fire genersto .youths 

hi6]bformat^%fj0i'|(ini»«s^lm|toht'COtohiwi;^l‘ irom tiftceO to twenty y^s bf. agOv who atoltgught 
on the Eindi^ry Th^ tho^ thi^r boBinces by the cAs^» (fatoffVw. witb whom,and 

dissolute^idditol^fn^lto'^f^eaydn inScdfU^dare for' whom they Worh. Besides tb^l^e^ are i 

an ai' le^ yotitmer 'kind of workpeopte ipera 

They take looms' as cbimen, whose work is to throw i^tonc^ the shuttle'in 
Jounsi^ineh^dtaW'maitor (if a.i&op, i^hojprocurea certab pattern siUts. M. Mopfalcb'h giscs a sad 
webs for them, from the npttmfocturets; 'Iba not utl- picture of .these youths and boys. *' GodersBy apeslir 
frcqueefS’^t'-'acfter'ihey aiti'thtee> 9 uarter 8 woven, they iftg^^’hc says, “neither apprmticet ndr fiwiwf^a^e 
(mt fo^b'toit'Of .the foi^v' toid decamp with them, received the least rudiment of education. Ihs^SiTe 
They are natorfomi’as*thc mtoff'^ldle. nronigate, noisy, turbilent on dap of, riot and revolt, through ii.toere 
drunken, and'bdan^Utnne set of people b me weaving love of noise. Bitt these boys were seen during thi^ 
districts. Etobezzlement of wOft is the chief vice of three days of November, 1831 (foe period of a dreadful 
the wavers t H is * the s!h tybefa roost easily besets riot at Lyons), creepbg among the horses, and aiming 
them,hnd ths^H b catH^ on to a very considerable blows at^he dragoons, which were so much the mure 
extent (here apnesfo ho'(jttestiOn.” Mr.^Symonds pro- dan^rous as it was impossible to foresee them, 
cceds to show the m&hner'b which this sptem injures During the six days of April, 1834 (when a second riot 
the hohhst weaver, by enabling the frauanlcnt one to took place in the same city), many of them explored 
undersell him'in the market: and fiuthcr describes the streets of* Lyons armed with pistols or b^ guns, 
how women, employed' ny certain persons b the busy These unfortunate little wretches, during the' whole 
scats of manufacture, '* tramp ’ about the country, and of our sad collisidns, have shown the greatest disregard 
obtain a sale in the weaving districts for silk-yarn of danger, ifod, at times, the must complete contempt 
wdiich haS'been dishonestly obtained. of life.” 

This, however, is the Worst phase of ‘ tramping.’ "IRhfsmigratory workmen and apprentices of Gertaany 
It is downright roguery, which is by no means ne- and Switzerland will atibrd us details of a less painful 
oessarily coimected with the condition of a migratory nature. While Mr. Symonds was collecting bforma- 
workman. Therb are individuals, if not classes, con- tion on the Continent, in reference to one pf the 
stantly roafoing about England, the object being to Government Commissions, he had an opportunity of 
obtain a living by honest labour in any town where the beci^^bg acquainted with tee peculiar winder'srjiaft 
latter is to be obtained. Still, however, this, as we systm of Germany and Switzerland. In many parts 
have before observed, is not a characteristic of English of these countries there is an immemorial usage, that 
workmen; and we must go to the Continent to observe no apprentice can obtain bis freedom, and become a 
tee system in Sll its remarkable features, both as master, until he has spent a cerjab number of years 
respects apprentices or learners, and journeymen. under a kind of itinerant probation^and in follunlhg 

Switzerland and Germany, as we shall presently his avocation beyond liis native couIury,s lie is fnr- 
describc, are the countries wherein this system is prio- nished on setting out with a book, in which his various 
eijially followed. In France it is not so largely prac- masters insert certificates of his service and conduct, 
tised. The various classes of workmen arc not con- This book is called bis ’ waiidcr-bucb.’ Tlie rambler 
nected and classified exactly as in England, but they is generally assisted not only by the trade to which lie 
exhibit peculiarities worthy of notice, which will serve belongs, in towns where tlicfe is no employment for 
to show the contrast not only between the P'rencli and him, but by the donations of travellers. Mr. Symonds 
the English, but also between tee French and the was frequently Ssked, by w'ell-dressed young men, 
German workmen. The silk-weavers of Lyons, one with knajisacks on their backs, for money on the road, 
of the mtrtt important operative bodies b France, are On one occasion, the ‘wanderer’ had been tiirough 
thus depicted ny M. Monfalcon, in his * Histoire des Switzerland, part of Bavaria, and Wir.temberg, and 
Insurtoctions de Lyfoi, cn 1831 et en 1834.’ The silk- was then on Ins way home to Baden: be spoke French 
weavers of Lyops are divided into three classes, whom admirably, and gave a lucid and excellent account of 
we may, in Ehglite parlance, call small masters, the most salient features in the condition of 4be work- 
workm^, ahd 'apto‘entice8; besides the manufacturers men In the different countries he had been in. Mr. 
whose cimltiil and eommeircial connections set all to Symonds comments on tec bad effects w'liich this 
work. Thef'iftrst these are' tee chefs datelierS', or begging system must have a tendency to pro^ucc^n 
men who hkyb teifne, four, oi* half a dozen looms, and tee manly and independent tone of feeling on the part 
a fixed, resifobce: The second class go by the name of tec young men, teough it must be remembered that 
of wotk sotne of the looms of the public beg^mp: is fh every other case most strenuously 

chefs aatelieh^ they live, having ho house- prevented in Germany, and that they only ^re liceifted 

rent to my, 1^ iti) re^ndibili^ of any sort. These to ask for assistance. On the •other hand he points 
men aira (for hoth included) receive out the advantages which ^^ccrue in other respebts, 

half of ^ likohey gttined by the looms they work, giving to themafangc of knowledge and varied ac-- 
the other hdf 'jgimg to the chef datUief for wear quireinents 8u<jh as it would be vain to look for in a 
and tear of otikbbirtery; hbiise-rent, risk, &c. • M. similar class in England. 

Monfaldon iiys tompagnMiis in general Mr. Syoionds quotes a letter whi^h he received 

have no activity aiM Wd ipitit of order; they compose froiW a gentleman in Austria, giving further details in 
a floating and dn^al pibpulation. When there connection with this matter. V4U are aware that 

IS plenty of fhfe 6i^tyy m thb rieighbourhobd of here* as over almost evei^ part of Germany, the trades 
Lyons furnmei' many Iplinerly a great of tailors, shoemakers, furriers, &c. are carried on by 

^nber tb Savoy, masters who employ jo^neymeu on the ‘ wlnder- 

^en thrtflk tiide is dhll,' inhbt if ^ese eompdriibfis schaft,* as it is called, that is to say, workmen who go 
l^ve - the ttmh, and tom thdlr,gilds' to spinTOiiifiK from town to town,, etay a winter at ofie place, a 
rise. The sjirtftn of suroroer at anqthen.Und receive generally, besides 

ing tnen a great evH'hlflLyonls \ lor the workmen afe, b^d and lodging, a cerfaiti sum weekly. This is 
general, tmintelli^ffetit or imprudent men, ^ho, I usually aboitt a dollar to ^threc florins ahtee hi fiye^ 
aiUker through want of ability in their trade, or through} shillings); tailofs, 20 per cent. less. When they go' 




from tib to#il t& affiMtoer,' it is a 
of t^di^ Iratb tirildiiattieiiioH^ 

paswiirii^fyiiij tliey tmvdatrtfefcftod at 

pajss throilgQ J ®n3 it ev^ry toiwi Uiiro it a 
ii they caff It ^aat»i|?s ^ ff» n*®^, 

<iyy ask fot dir iUoifoaikirisV 

asd by tUt jaib trawfl veiyi[ihea|a^ s a v^ytld 

8^lijtfi> #bi(m li^tkrtt^&aiffy ihtdicidad w give dlfesi ab 

ittthe lenottleagb 

oft|B<Sf art;'b^ft1li jiecbliarlf favstttirablB tb y«|»* 
bohdiz^g. ^ I ani tilting this, a idlk- 

a eater naa appiea to ine fot assistance; From his 
spo^ I iSa he his Iteen iti Italy* ana then in 
“ and is retiiwlhns to the Grand-Ducby of 
to he catne.”^ *< ^■'• 

„ trades in Atu|tria tmd Pnmsia arb said 
idjed diore or less by itlherant joiim^yidea; 
%ble sdcial System of i ttorkatan'sfathiijris 



i from W&t ift dlW^rved in Enjfland. The 
Jiari of the Ai^trian ,domihions), con- 
., ninety thousand ihhabitatiiii, sends out 
iibdiS-htliMerB to nearly the whole of 
rli|id,‘ and the neighbou|tonrovioce8 of Ftto'^- 
,eki^ iirly in storiittiii aiid live Very sninngly 
t|biS. 8 ^^ 4 toBw for thchasfelves a Mod of 
Tg Ir 8ob|^<fff;il^ atm Iiidiah corh, trhicb, ndth 
. -^, :add w^‘*» ^lai* of wide (a cheap 

bcrdlijige’ih. uwsb edtotiies)^ suffice for their nodrish- 
m<4fc'' Iter returh home in autumn, where th«^ have 
dd^'ddring lyinter, excepting to fell wood, &c. 
in tbhforests, and O^btey chance work. The children 
lea^O tlib tihtthtry a^/ti^^me time in thousands, to 
burd eatapinStiabli'ind’BBiyaria; receiving perhaps 
Iweniy sralmm^llksides board and lodging, lor their 
servioea .a suft Of bome^on linen clothe^ and two 
pair of shoes, iiid perhaps a bag of flour, which they 
manage to cook for themselves on the way, and return 
tvith nearly the whole of their earning. WhUe the 
Strong and healthy men are those working as jonrney- 
toen m foreign countries, and the children go out to 
‘form-service’ for about the samp space of time, 
the women and Old men cultivate the land, while the 
girls weave—all the branches of the family meeting 
. agMO in the autumn. 

How di&rent is all this from the usages presented 
amotig die bulk of English artizaus I 

,Mi > T-.,-i-i-rrrr - r - -- 

^ I ^ 

DutASsUkriJoi th Cape f^' Good Hopf.^hi every iiirm-house 
t1;i94tyl« of Imug:, ilio hours, jliid customs, aupear nearly, if not 
iMitirely. similar; sutetjifiil: for tlie more wetiwiys and tvithiu the 
A oMNms of the .opulent^ hut little room is tbtiS atTorded for the 
r ')(yjce>^^e of tlmt hflfe vaqtty of display, which, preferring empty 
sltow t0 eiidid productive of so miich misery in our 

‘ boUntif. Thtem is scarcely any variety even in the t on- 
Sfefftetiotj Of the bouses; all have the < stocp/ or raised foot pavo- 
nmt, monii^g iHong the wiiich is to the Cape Boer what 
tlie * hearth ^ k t^'^he ]^lishman, the abode of the penates, the 
loif honout of the bouse. Any distespect shown to this 
Oaoted spot IS snu<^ feli by ; any offence or insult is jfreatiy 

si^gravated by the s<^ep being made the theatre of its ptH’|Kdra- 
tibn; and 1 haire i^iowM considerable irritation caused hy a 
,|(rapgcr, ignorant hf iiiclr, {Kspuliority in tibts matter, IpMver. 
y hanging W» horse upon it*‘ Cn; entering is the wll, in 
the family sit; containing pit tihee smidl tables bud a 
feie yenl^hlec^lboking chairs, brltifttiitrveafaie Otishiafts vtty Sofflv 
ihcir% tha hidl> a|td gmtetftlly commtim- 
^In^V^ docpn the ^ while to 

the rigM ftild kft, also the hl^ ^'Ut6 bed^rooms, 

ode t;|f whi^ reserved as Ifae npf^-put' ; 

ika w <^air1|^,hedimbs»is^^ iwe^'foiiinis 

are jseistmMy' eqwe ' 

wsii eebae sort ^1^-1 

aa^VrsKas cleatilihesi^ lEough its fmobtbneiii mdw | 
my soma tm in walking upon it. In thedp^k foo£'lWii%« 
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house, and he is^ IjKtwsM'tewith respe^ ^ WonmnV voice is 
seldom heard, save in ibswer to a ^tfoitiph. iSd eiglit the vtow 
announces that sup^ k ready^ tlitt lesembtes the 

dinner in its componout pgrfs;;. - it ■^>^rhap&' .their principal 


meal: about nine a email j/k 
< HotH».e/ is brought to each 
for the night. The »Qai^|Kl 
people are iastinciiv'ely s^,^ 
tlian the French, they.||i 
and never did any clw 
vounible impression ftl 
—^BnyairsV Notes and 


tliey term a 
sepiivatos 
,4mple 
[ion 

toh, 

‘#Wf'fe¬ 
lony. 



Tfte Yang^ Tse^Keang 
Missouri are to be cutisidei 
being tlite first, the Yong-tse-l 
world in |K)iut of length* If you 
less canals which it supplies with 
irrigation die surrounding c^ountry, 
ries on its bfdast, the fruitfalness ai$pj 
the rkhness of the foliage and the.s^i 
quite astonishing; if, lastly, youoila .tba 
waters, it has some cteinis, I ponceiv^ tol^ 
aiDon^ the rivers of the ^lobe. In goiitg up 
jpeajfiug, till mty geographically the rijjbt 
}s the most nlcturesqde side. The rau^S Of "hills #ere fre¬ 
quently quadrupiiii, the nearliiit iracffully 

and gtadualfy towards the river. Tli4 erther aidte ibv a long way 
is very ttet The heat iittte Villages well ftequemly, li' not 
generally, in an ai%te( ihltoed by a lafiat abd the great 
river. The villagers ai wo; ^||isdkd eis»W(ted the mouth 

of thdir osixak Grcat^ doubtfeto^ W^ thete astoysbnnnit at ithe 
tiobl^ and, to theoi^ novelssig^t off Britlsls fieet 

the tetter gitete^ng wijifii 

had evet^^oeen a sUp mcxV^powerihl or, la 
lunk of war. JJo greater, ditoinshmaM ^jvou 

'rf yore at AM View of,any of the'giants, 
0 lived in ulbse daySsV rw-Tte lAttt Year 
m Wna, ' : ^ 


ieen felt by a pii 
men of rebown. 
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, CATTLK‘DR0VE11S. 

Tbe 'ulliHiiary lequired in producing the common food 
}f tfacp^plj^, nT^i^h^^unplu and often mdein )ts 
naUirp,., extOjBsive and varied arrangements, 

'Vtiil A of employments nearlv as striking 

as tlm,^‘qnipUeated pi^oceases which excite so murdi 
• Imitation ID manufacittyeS' How varied arc the oon- 
mnst» ‘^tween the diffinicnt classes engaged in rais¬ 
ing Jti^d and titjtn|e,wll(d nre employed in producing 
ai^ ^<4^* ^4 Ifot the humblest services m 
pach. of tb^. ^pwrmt^ts of industry arc indispeii- 
•abie *The 8ub;|ect of the cut leads us 

0 >r 0 irniumtilimlf to the consideration of one of the 
connected with the supply of ani¬ 
mal food, 'Dumber of cattle in Great Britain is 
npmaVed at t^htintllions, and their value, at 10^. per 
amhiinto to the large sum of eighty millions 
sfterl^g., Onb^fifth of the above-mentioned number, 
1,6^0,(MX), is annually consigned to the butcher, 
the last, except thpse of the cook, of a»]ong 
chain of operations., London requires a supply of 
about IGO.UUO head of cattle annually, and by far the 
larger proportion are irearqd in the northern part of 
the island, though they are fattened in the south. The 
rich lands are more profitably employed than in sup¬ 
plying food to young beasts which are hardy enough 
to thrive >)n the coarse grasses of uncultivated wastes. 
Hence, as the must profitable distribution of Uie soil, lean 
cattle are the riches of a country which is not adapted 
to cttltivation; hut when retjuired for the butcher, then 
the produce of the best soils may be advantageously 
omployed in fattening Iboni. In the districts where 
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thc 7 are reared, the rent of the land is paid out of the 
prolits of the live stock, for they are the chief wealth 
of the tenant, b\it in thost* where they are fattened n ut 
is derived from a greater variety of feources, atui the 
luamire obtained IVom stall-feedmo: constitutes no lu- 
coiKsiderablo proportion of the profit, for without this 
restorative the soil would soon become less prodvictivc. 
fCo plan tlicvefoie is so advantageous or economical 
as that under whif’hthe unc ultivated lauds i^re devoted 
to the rearing, and the richer soils to the fattening of 
stoek. Oil their road from Scotland to the midland, 
easU»rn, and southern eouutics of Kngland the ser¬ 
vices of a particular class of men is a dislrihutiolTof 
labour equally eoiiveniem. Tin* farmer of Xorfolk 
need not leave his farm oa a disiaui jcmrnf'v lo the 
north, but purchases lean stock at the jaiis iii his own 
neighbourhood, to which tlie Ciii.tle aie driven by those 
who make it their sole business. In the ‘ Survey yf 
Dumbartonshire tilherc is an account of the ))rogiess 
of the eattle on their journey :—“ The cattle bred in 
the West Highlands are, at the age of two years, or 
two years and a half, rcruoyed into Duinbartons'hii’o 
ands^thc neighbouring counties. At three years old 
they are carried to the northern cojwnties of Kngland, 
and so by degrees southirardv enjoying at each remove 
a milder climate atid a richer pasture than before, till 
tfiey attain their full siz#. and reach the butidier U\ 
prime condition.'’ The pastures on which they ar(» 

S orted before they connbence their journey to Uie 
are very coarse, and only cattle u hich have nev^r 
known better fare can pick up a living upon them. 
After feeding here during the winter, ihey are sold in 
April or May, and it is evident that if they have sim- 
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ply not (leterioralftd during the sc\ ere season, they will, 
when that is over aftd there is the near prospect of 
ahundnnt lood froni the suinnier pastures, retch a 
fe«hei* price than was given for them \fdmc the winter 
With its possible scarcity. During summer they get 
ittto^heller condition, And ate purchased by buyers 
fironi disuicis where turnips are cultivated, on wnicih 
root and hay they are fed in the secotid winter. In 
spring they perhaps reach the rich p^turcs of Lincoln* 
shire, Nonnamptonshhe, or the marshes of Essex, 
and are pdt upon them for the eaWy grass, On which 
they soon become fat. For stAlHeeding, they are 
bouglit lean at* the gtcat autumn fairs and fattened 
during the winter, Tne prices vary fa difi’erent yeai*s; 
but the proportions rcniain riiuch the same, and the 
small Scotch cattle usually average per head, at fifteen 
montlis, IW. to 4/.; at two years, 6/. or 7L \ at Jhreq^ or 
three and a Imlf, 10/. or 12/. upwards. Every hand 
through which they pass derives a profit, as advan¬ 
tageous to the public interest as it is to his own. 

The great trysts or fairs in Scotland fdr the sale of 
cattle eithibit the wealth of pastoral districts to great 
advantage. Those held at Falkirk aic t^e largest, 
from its central situation, both for the breeders in the 
north and west of Scotland, and for the buyers for the 
English market. Every variety of cattle bred in Scot¬ 
land, including: ttiose from the Western Islands and the 
Hebrides, are to be found at the Falkirk trysts, which 
are held on difi’erent days in the months of August, 
September, and October, the last being the largest, as 
the breeders must then dispose of all the stock which 
they de not intend to keep through the winter. At 
the October tryst there have been SD.OCM) cattle, 30,000 
sheep, and 30(10 horses on sale; and the number sold at 
the three together is about 80,000 cattle, 50,(KK) sli«%p, 
and 50(X1 horses, which fetch an aggregate sum of 
050,000/., averaging the cattle at 7l each, the sheep at 
18iV., and the horses at 10/. Some of the cattle arc in 
good store condition, others are almost ready for the 
hutclier, but the greater proportion are lean, and arc 
purchased to be fattened in the soulh. Cattle-dealing 
partakes a good deal of the excitement of gambling, as 
the profits may be largely increased by the state of the 
markets, the supply of fodder, and many unforeseen 
contingencies; and they are enhanced also by adroit¬ 
ness and aptness in making bargains. A man wh^ 
spends his whole life in attending fairs is, therefore, a 
character sui gemru; but he has none of the low 
trickery of the horse-dealer. 

From live great Scotch trysts the cattle arc sent off 
to the south in droves of from two to three hundred, 
under the charge of a person called a ‘ topsman.’ The 
following account of the further progress of the ani- 
msus is from the treatise on ‘ Cattle,’ in the ^ Library 
*of Useful Knowledge*‘The topsman generally goes 
before, to see that grass is secured at proper stations, 
and- to make all necessary arrangements. He has 
under him other droveis, in the proportion of one to 
about thirty cattle. The journey to Norfolk occupies 
about three weeks. The expensc^in summer and 
autumn is from, H. to 1/. 4a. per head; and in winter, 
when they art fed ^ith hay, they cost ID#, or l&p. per 
head additional. The catiie art purchased and paid 
for by the drovers, sometimes ift cash, but more gene¬ 
rally a part of tbcjpricc is paid in bills, and sometimes 
the whole of it. In some msikuccs, where the farmer 
has confidence in the drover, he ebnsenta that the 
purchAse money shall be rejinitted from Norwich, or 
that the money shall be paid wheh the jobber returns 
home. business is BazArdbuS, ahd, tmw and then 
unfbrtuhafe; but the dro/Vw ct^Mders Idntself well 

J ’d, if, levery expense of the journey bAidgUiscbarged, 
clears from 2^. 6rf. to head; aud wheU he 

i either money or credit sufficient to.takc a drove of 


fiO(l!or lOOO head of cattle to the maiket, that is'a good 
remf^eratliig'price.’* The drovers art fefd'UiH»e a 
rea^table afid deserving class of men. They arb Very 
dirorent from the class who drive the cattle into Smith- 
field marketTrom the odtskirts of London, where they 
nieetanother class, the ebuhtry drovers; but neither the 
otic nor the other ate anything more than mere driven 
of tlie cattle to market. The ‘ ihovet,' properly so 
called, requires either capital or ocdit^ 


ON TH|i BLASTING OF HOCKS. 

Thb qiiestlort wbdther 6r not the invention Of gun- 
poibder has increased or lessened the liability of the 
occurrence of war, is one which has been much Con¬ 
tested ; but it is at all events satisfactory to know that 
this formidable substance has been, and promises Still 
further to be,.almost powerful working agent in . tlie 
hands of the civil engineer. The extensive operations 
how carrying on in the neighbourhood of Dover, 
where, by the agency of gunpowder, large masses of 
rock are being removed to prepare the way for the 
South-Eastern Railway, afford a remarkable exempli¬ 
fication of the process of blasting, which may deceive 
a brief explanation. 

The blasting of rock by the aid of gun])ovvd(*r is the 
substitution of a W’orkirig agent wbk'h ac’ts suddenly, 
for one which proceeds step by stef>, It is one grand 
effort, instead of a succession of efiorts. It^s a sudden 
disruption, whereby a mass of lock is detached, instead 
of being p'k^ked ofi’ piecemeal. The explosive or ex¬ 
pansive force of gunpowder is the agent which efiei ls 
this object; and muen disimssion has arisen resi)e(‘ling 
the precise mode in which this fon’.e is to be estnnated. 
The explosion is considered as tlie extrication of a 
permanently elastic fluid by the ignition of the gun¬ 
powder, the elastic fluid or gas occupying nearly five 
hundred times as much space as the grains of gun¬ 
powder had done. Some scientific men have supposed 
that the nine contains air betw’cen two and tlnee 
hundred times denser than the free atmospheric air; 
and that this, in struggling for liberation, exerts a force 
equal to that of a thousand atmospheres: that is, that 
if the pressure of the atmosphere be taken at fil'lccu 
pounds in the square inch, t|ie bursting force of ignited 
gunpowder is equal to nearly si*vcn tons upon the 
square inch. Count Rumford even went Ao far as to 
estimate the bursting force as equal to ten thousand 
atmospheres, but this has been deemed extravagant. 
Be the amount What it may, however, the powerful 
mechanical force thus exerted is very evident, and 
could not long escape the notice of the civil engineer. 

The purposes to which blasting by gunpowder would 
be likely to be applied in civil operations are, the 
detaching of the mineral riches in orir mines and 
collieries, the excavation of ‘tunnels, ahd^the clearing 
away of cliffs and rocks for the formation of docks, 
harbours, quays, toads, railways, fee. In our mines 
imhi’ense quantities of giinpo#d(‘r are annually used, 
fot the purpose of blasting the coal and iron-stone, 
and thus saumg the labour of the pitdvaxe. Brindley 
was the first to adopt the bdfd step of blasting a tunnel 
through "a hill as a meads Cf carrying a canal on a 
leVel, instead of making a detour round the hill, or 
ascending it by means Of locks* In the year 177G he 
compTet^ thA first navigable tunnel, at Havecastje in 
Staffordshire, which is upwards of a mile in length. 
Sincethat period many teihafkablc examples of tun¬ 
nelling, have been presented, in all of whuTi; if the 
soil were hard and rocky, blasting by gunpowder has 
been the chief working agent. At S’opperion, on the 
canal joining the Thames with the Severn, there is a 
tunnel three miles in length, forced through tlie solid 
rock by means of gunp«bwder. In France, a tunnel 
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seven miles jjti .length has been lately completed. Jn 
the lemons Box Tunnel, on the Great Western RaUi^ay, 
the excavation through hard roch has been 'Of altnost 
unexampled magnitude, and has been exeeptejd with 
the aid of one hundred, and thirty tons of gunpowder t 
In the structure of the Breakwater at Plyinoutihi the 
govcfnmcnt purchased a hill or quarry of hard rock on 
the neighbouring shore, detached the roek in large 
masses by means of biasting, and constructed the 
breakwater with the masses thus procui^^d. For the 
construction of the Royal Victualling Yard near 
Devonport, a recess or basin has been scooped out of 
solid roek by blasting, tl\e rock furnishing a great 
part of the material Jor the structure, and the bmld- 
mgs occupying the place where the rock had belore 
been. Between Bolkstone and Dover, the South- 
Eastern Railway is to be carried along the very face 
of the clifi's, suspended as it were midway between 
land and sca; ana to prepare the line oF direction for 
this purpose, vast masses of jutting cliff are now being 
removea by blasting. 

Such are a lew instances to illustrate the kind of 
engineering operations in which blasting by gunpowder 
is available; and wc may next briefly describe the 
mode ill which the blasting is effected. 

I1ie object of blasting is generally not to shatter the 
ro< ky substance into a thousand pieces, but to detach 
it in a mass. In some cased, however, the utter dis¬ 
ruption is desired. But whichever plan bc#adopted, 
the ginij>tt«P(ler is inserted in a hole bored in the rock 
itself, ))U)portionate in size to the amount jf effect to 
be juoduced. This hole is bored horizontally or ob« 
liqindy, according to the depth of the strata of which 
the rock is composed, or to the position which the 
whole body of rock occupies. The hole may vary 
from half an incli to three or four inches in diameter, 
and from a f<‘w inches to seven or eight feet in length. 
The tools employed are few in number and simple in 
conslruetion, and consist principally of augers and 
chisels of various diameters. The hole is produced 
chiefly by a kind of chisel called a ‘jumper,’ wdiich 
(if t1u« hole be small), is held in the left liand of the 
w orkman, and struck by a hammer or mallet held in 
the right, the jumper being moved about betw^een the 
successive blows. If the bole is of large dimensions, 
one man guides the jumper, adjusting its position and 
moistening it with water, while another man strikes 
the blows with the hammer. Sometimes, instead of 
using a hammer, the men employ a very heavy jumper, 
much longer than the bole which they are about to 
bore; and, lifting this in and out of the hole, sufter it to 
perforate the ro(^ by tlie weight and momentum of its 
descent. 

When the bole has been bored to the proper depth, 
tlic tUbri^ or broken rock, is scraped out, and the 
whole prepared for Ate reception of me powder. The 
hole being about half filled with powder, a long sharp 
instrument called a * pricker ^ is thrust through it, as 
a means of forming a cnantiel or recess for the recep¬ 
tion of the ‘ priming.’ Fragments of burnt clay, 
pounded brick, stone, and similar earthy jnatters, are 
then rammed into the hole on the top of the poivder, 
the * pricker ’ still remaining inserted in the centre. 
This ramming down of what may be termed the* wad¬ 
ding ’ is the most dangerous part of the operation; for 
if there should be metallic particles enough present to 

i iroduce a spark, an explosion would be' very apt to 
bllow. Many an eye and an arm has been lost by 
this cause. 

When the powder has been firmly rammed in by 
the earthy matters laid on it, tl-.e ‘pricker’ is with¬ 
drawn, leaving a kind of tubular or conical space. 
The space is then filled with louse powder; or else a 
tube is made of wheaten or oaten straws, fitted end to 
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end, filled with powder, and inserted in the cavity. 
By either of these means , the powder is brought into 
connection with the external atmosplierc, w here it is 
placed in contact with a ‘ slow match,’ consisting 
generally of a hit of soft paper, prepared by immersion 
m a solution of saltpetre. All .is, now ready. The 
^workman applies fire to the paper« and immediately 

5 ives a signal for every one to run beyond the reach of 
anger, he doing so likew^ise. A minute or so elapses 
before the fire retches the powder; but when it does, 
an explosion is heard, and the rock is rent asunder. 
If the charge of powder was too small, the rending is 
insufficient; if too large, the rock is not^only dissevered, 
but is shattered into small fragfhents apd scattered all 
around: tlte pro{)er quantity of powder is therefore 
determined by experience. 

Many improvements have been gradually introduced 
in file method of blasting; some of them higblv curi¬ 
ous in their nature. It used to be supposed toat the 
blasting would not be effective unless the powder were 
rammed tigiftly down by strata of rock and earth above 
it; and hence numerous accidents which occurred to 
the w*orkmen. But it is now found that dry loose sand, 
simply pohred into the bole on the top of the gun¬ 
powder, will effect the end desired. A writer in the 
‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica ’ states that this method is 
now so much adopted, ‘ particularly at Lord Elgin’s 
extensive mining operations at Charlestown in Scot¬ 
land, where much attention is paid to the security and 
comfort of the artificer, as well as to everything in¬ 
teresting to science. The practice of using loose ^nd, 
instead of pounded stone rammed with force, has been 
in use several years,—it is believed, since about the 
year 1810.” Sand was similarly used in Ibe extensive 
quaiTying opeiations which became necessary in cut¬ 
ting down a part of the Calton-hill, to form the new 
approach to the city of Edinburgh, whe/e upw ards of 
a hundred thousand cubic yards of rocky matter were 
removed, and one thousand pounds worth of gunpow der 
used in blasting. 

But the most interesting circumstances connected 
w’ith blasting are those which relate to the mode of 
ignition or kindling. Various contrivances, under the 
names of ‘ portfire,’ ‘ slow-match,’ and ‘ fuzee,’ have 
been applied to this purpose. The ‘ slow-match ’ is 
explained to be a piece of paper saturated with a liquid, 
which causes it lu consume slowly or smoulder when 
ignited, instead of burning away at once. A ‘ port-fire ’ 
is a paper tube, filled with a composition of ineal- 

E owder, sulphur, and saltpetre, rammed jnoderateiy 
ard: it is a contri\ancc used to kindle the powder in 
a hollow cavity ; but it is more adapted for the firing 
of guns and mortars than foi blasting. A ‘ fuzee ’ or 
‘ fuze’ is a hollow' tube of wotjd, filled with com^i- 
tion which has been rammed tightly down: it is in¬ 
serted in a bomb-shell, which is not required to explode 
until a certain period after being shot from the mortar 
or piece; and tuerefore the composition is such as w'ill 
burn slowly till it ignites the powder contained within 
the shell. Various modifications of these contrivances 
have been applied to the firing of gunpowder for blast¬ 
ing ; but thejf bid fair to be superseded by one of a 
very remarkable and scientific character. 

Among the effects which the passage of electricity 
produces, is one due to the existence of any obstruction 
to the free and unopposoKl transit Those who are any 
way acquainted witn the “ galvanic battery ” are aware 
the current therein excit^ will travel to any distance 
along a wire; and that if the wire be interrupted in 
its circuit at aiiv part by a small interval, .intense heat 
is excited, which may be made to ignite gunpowder or 
similar substances placed in the intervening space. It 
occurred to Colonel Pasley, to whom was consigned 
the office of raising the sunken ‘ Royal George ’ at Spit- 
. • K 2 
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tlftit a system of lilasting analogous to that m- 
))tdyM 'oil land might be adopted to shatter ^ ill- - 
faled tihip; and that the powder, conveyed down iut^, 
the water tor this purpose, might be ignited by oteatM. 
of galvanic agency. The idea was a bold one, Md iJiie 
sua-css has been signal. For montljs Cokmel -Fiatey 
had to contend agunet j|reat difficulties, ihtheedn'- 
struction of canisters or cylinders to contain the powder, 
in the means of preserving the pi^wdor ffom being 
wetted when the canisters were lowered into the aet^ 
in the adjustment and fastening of ibe- danlidiWB to the 
sunken ship, in the connection of the wirpi of a ifdi- 
taic battery with the gunpowder within the canistei^ 
ana in the firing of the charge Withdlit uijury to tbOK 
who had to superintend the operations at the surface 
of the water. These difficulties had to be overcome 
one by one; and tlic result has been the estshlisbing 
of a system which seems likely to be cxtcnsivmy kvidl-' 
able both in land and sea operations. The galvanic 
batteries were on board a vessel on the surftK^: of the 
water; and from the batteries wires descended through 
the water to the canisters (some of whiqji contained three 
thousand pounds of gunpowder!), fastened to the. ex¬ 
terior of the bottom of the shin. When the galvanic 
current wgs ekeited, it passed through the gunpowder 
contained fn the canisters, ignited it, atid caused an 
explosion which shattered the enormous hull of the 
sunken vessel to fragments. The statements which 
have appeared so abundantly in the newspapers, relat¬ 
ing to the saving of guns, spars, fragments, &c. from 
the wreck, forms a seijnel to these^operationB; for 
after the shattering of the wreck had neon effected by 
the explosiwis, divers went down day after day for 
months together, fastened the dislodged guns andi 
relics to chains depending from barges above, and gave 
signals whereby the articles were hauled up by the 
aid of capstariB. 

From that time, the use of the galvanic battery in 
igniting the gunpowder for blasting has attracted the 
attention of engineers. Very recently an explosion 
on an unexampled scale has taken place near the 
Shaksperc Clift at Dover; a million cubic yards of 
chalk-rock having bccti loosened and precipitated at 
one blast. Three pits or shafts wef!b sunk, commu¬ 
nicating with hollow chambers, in which eighteen 
thousand pounds of gunpowder were deposited. The 
wires of a galvanic battery were placed in connec¬ 
tion wifti the powder, and the whole charge was fired 
at once. A great saving of expense will accrue to the 
cofopany,*by the sudden removal of a mass of rock 
which would otherwise have had to be removed by 
hand-labour, to form the line of railway. 


in Mcckknhurg ,—The Saxim or Meriuo how¬ 

ever, the enimal which bests remunerates the Mecklenhurger, 
and ihrn^ the especial object of his care and attention. They 
were brought to these^ countries from Saxony, about the year 
.1811, and are notv uuiverlill. The greatest pains are taken to 
raoduce l!eec<^ sA nearly equal as possible over the whole Hock. 
The nature of thia sort of sheep is so litfte known in England, 
although an object bf such vital importance to the British 
Abstnuian ColotiieS) thid I venture to hope a^ description of it 
may be acceptable. The' Jderino is ^ a long-legged, narrow- 
bodied, ugly animal, with a Heaee varying in weight, in propor¬ 
tion to its coarseness (although Bne wool is specifically Wvier 
than coarse]) from 2 Ihs* to 3 l%e staple is very elbee and 
Uuck growing, greasy or o^ly to the Ml, elastic and sof^ very 
teuaclqiis, aud^ formed differently fiKUU any qj^er wools, with a 
ijumber of regjW, minute bendsf or curls, m eiwh hair. There 
am always 4tnerent sorts of wool upon the same sheep, and that 
anftn^ is of course the most esteemed which j^rOdiices the highest 
qualinM Sn the greatest proportion. Breediiig with 

• this vie# is a most SifflcuU science, requirinjjt ybthb cf pldits- 
^thkittg ififexigence ^ dtlain. 1 was present at the etbibit^ of 

^ il2 rams at the caHitMihow of Gfistrow in Meoklenbai!g^ in May, 
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iSJ?. Tlie^iKJoimeus lo tt« inexi)erimiced eye apjiearfd much 
alifeOji, they were carHuiiy washed and shorn, the fieeocailum- 
/bered: and seid to the most eminent wool-staplers at Iiei| 7 sir, 
they worn submHted to accurate tissoitnient and vaiiiu- 
dbq-' 1% Moiino is' stipposed io be iiidigenous to Spain, 
and khbwn to have bean But introduced into Germany in 
1765. ,the ^n filactbr of Saxony. Shortly after .(about 

177$), imotlfOr' small flock was brought to Austria, and 
sequeiidy in 1786, and 1802, to the itn|)eriul domains of Hoi- 
ditch, in Huniguy, and Manoersdorf in Austria. From th<>o 
small beginnings mu this valucdiJc anfmal been spread ovt r rlie<<o 
immense countries. But there are two distinct hrmis, which 
differ materially iiyilmpe and the quality of thdr wool. Ui. -- 
Tha lutantado^ or Negrettl, disdnguiBhable by shorter h'gs and 
a s^ter make; the head and neck generally short anti bioaii. 
the uOse sliort and turned up, and tlie bo^ly round like a band. 
The #ool is often matted U|)OU the neck, back, and tldghs, ami 
grows ^Oft the head to the eyes, and upon the legs to flu> very 
feet. The greojsejn its fleece is almost pitchy, ami as the dust 
becomes incorporated with it, the washing is a inattn ofiiinh- 
culty and rii^k i the greatest care is at all limes uect*R.‘<ary in tliis 
operation. A warm mild day, without harsh or drying wind, i.s 
ij[idis|)ensable, and care must be taken never to rub tlie fleece 
with the hand, .A nliirl-pit withtt depth of from eigld 1o icn 
feet of clear water is a favourite washing-place, and is flion^dit 
to become better every year. The sheep ai-e thrown in iVorn a 
stage in tl}e oveuing, and modeto^swim the whole icnf^fh of the 
pond (twenty to thirty yards), between rails, wiih hoanis on ouc 
side, iVom which wpmeu or boy^ assist them through I heir (ratli, 
by placing wooden mkes or crooks tndir lh<>ir rliiiis. and co 
passing tj^em onwards. AVhtu the water dri}))H'd from tijc 
fleeces tor an hour or two, the sheep are put into i^houNo lor tin 
night, as close together as possible, in order t,* caiStf tlio giciiin 
evapoiationf and the next day they are swiau ihice or four tiin(\> 
through the same pond, the last time the head being rubb(Ml a 
little, and they are kept in the lioiisc (well supplied with <*leaii 
straw), on dry food, fla tlirce or four days, until the wool, by 
sweating, as it is termed, lias recovered its cbaracterislii* softne.i^'. 
The fleece of this sjiecies is generally thick, closely grown, and 
abundant. Ewes may average two and a quarter aiul (‘ven three 
and a quarter pounds by careful feeding (which, hovicver, must 
never approach to feeding to be fat, else the won] licromcs* wiiy 
and bal'd) ; and rams and wthlders may bring four piunds, ami 
even six pounds. This is tiie animal wliicii came in Au'^fTi.t 
from Spain. The other distinct breed is the Saxon nuportution, 
and is called Kscurial. Their shape differs markedly from tlie 
lufaiitados—longer legged, with a long spare neck and head, with 
very little wool on the latter: a finer, shorter, and softer cha¬ 
racter in its fleece, but deficient in quantity. One and sk half 
to two pounds is frequently tlm amount from ewes, and two U> 
three pounds from rams and wedders. On being presented to 
the Elector of Saxony in 1765, they received the apixilktion of 
Electoral. A great deal of trouble has been taken to combine 
the advantages of both breeds by crossing, but with doubtful 
advantages; and altbough the mixed breed has been found 
suitable for crossing with sheep not thorough-bred ( called Mes- 
tizen), yet experience has shown that., to breed witli advantage, 
all the rams, be tiie ewes what they may, should be either 
thorough-bred Infantados or Escurials, and ^at the same strain 
of blood should be persevered in.: 1 know an. instance where a 
large and valuable flock has befen for years retrograding in con- 
secprence of one unsditabk ram having been introduced twMilve or 
fourteen years ago* Good rams are of course becoming every 
year more attainable, but there are examples of breeders in 
Saxony who still obtam for iHItinguisbed rams as mucli as one 
hundred,^ two hundred, and even three hundred k^misd’ors i>f 
nineteen sbilllhgs e^h ).—Cpmmmiuiatiwis of Mr. Carr to th 
AgrtcuU^ftd Jourwti.^ 


C»at^<idMm.*^Wfaosoever hath his mind fraught, with many 
thoughts, his wits and understanding do clarify and break up, 
in the campaunicatin^ and discoursing with adother; he tosseth 
his though# more easily^ be inarshalleth them more orderly; he 
^eeth how they look when they are turned into words; finally, 
he whxath wiser than hitnMlf; and that more by an* hour's dis¬ 
course thdtt by a day's meditation. It was well said by Tliemis- 
tocles to the king of Persia, That speech was like clotii of Arras, 
opened and put abroad; whereby the imagery doth appear in 
figure; whereas in thoughts they lie but as in packs, 

Bacon'i Enayi. 
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Vew-tr»»e, ftt Fountains Ability, Jtiixm, Yorksluie.] 


T 15 E V E W. 

‘^OME of ihe finest suid inoiit venerable yews are 
luund in churrliyards, and in many instances are coeval 
with the edifice around which they cast their solemn 
shade. Generations alter generations have been borne 
To th(dr last resting-place, "and the brief memorials of 
Iheir life have perished by the hand of time and forget- 
1 nlness, while the yew flourishes for hundreds of years 
afterwards. Like all the productions of nature dos- 
(ined for a protracted existence, its growth is slow; a 
century clajsacs before it reaches maturity. There is 
reason to believe that the line old tree represented in 
the cut was planted before the Saxon period of our 
history was brought to a close by the wormaii con¬ 
quest. Fountains Abbey, where it still flourishes, 
was founded in 1132 by Thiirston, Archbishop of York, 
lor certain monks who separated themselves from the 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Mary’s, York, in order to 
adopt the more austere discipline of St, Bernard. 
Burton, in his ‘ Moiiasticon,' gives thc^ history of Foun¬ 
tains Abbey on the authority of a monk of Kirkstall, 
and wo may briefly follow him, as it will be sean that 
our tree has some connection with his tradition At 
Christmas, the Archbishop, being at Ripon, assigned 
to tlio monks some land in the patrimony of St. Peter, 
about three miles west of that place, for the erecting 
of a monastery. This spot of ground had never been 
inhabited, unless by wild beasts. The prior of St. 
Mary's,’at York, was chosen abbot by tho monks, be¬ 
ing the first of this monastery of Fountains, with whom 
they withdrew into this uncouth desert, without any 
house to shelter tlimn in that winter season, or pro¬ 
visions to subsist on, but entirely depending on Divine 
Providence- There stood a large elm-tree in the 


midst of the vale, on the lower branches of wdneli they 
put some thatch and straw; and under that they lay, 
afe, and prayed, the bishop for a time supplying them 
with bread, and the rivulet with drink. Part of the 
day some spent in making wattles to erect a little 
oratory, whilst others cleared some ground to make a 
little garden. But it is supposed that they soon 
changed the shelter of their elm for that of seven yc‘\v- 
trees, growing on the declivity of the hill on the south 
side of the abbey, all standing at the present time 
(1685) except the largest, which was blowm down 
about the middle of the last century. TKey stand so 
near each other as to form a cover almost equal to a 
tlialohed roof. Under these trees, w e are told by tra¬ 
dition, Iht? monks resided till they had built thcT'fllo- 
nastcry.’’ What singular vicissitudes have taken 
place even under their shade ! Tho abbey itself is 
now a ruin—perhaps the finest of the kind iii England. 
Three centuries have passed gway since its choirs and 
belfries were silenced; and yet a duration of four tjen- 
turies from Uie building of the abbey to its dissolution 
is not a brief space, even in the history of a nation. 

Of the yeWs at Fountains Abbey, the Seven Sisters 
as they were called, five still flourish, and may do 
so pcchaps for many centuries to come; far even when 
the original trunk decays, the ruiq of the tree is 
not accomplished. This peculiarity of the yew is ex¬ 
plained as follows by Mr. Loudon, in his ‘ Arboretum 
—“ When the top of the^itrunk becomes cracki^ by the 
action of storms upon the boughs, the rain finds ac¬ 
cess, and in time causes decay; and the dead leaves 
and dung of bats and birds, &c. falling in, combine 
with the rotten wood to form a soft rich mould, into 
which a bud shooting out from a neighbouring part (if 
not actually covered with the mould) is naturally 
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drawn by the inoiaturf* and surrounding shade, and > 
tr^^formcd into a root. As the fissure' widened and 
deepened by the slow but sure progress of deray, this 
root would (ieseend and thicken, till ultiinatejy fixed 
itself* in the soil below. After a lapse of. perhaps 
several centuries, decay, gradually advancingi^wpnld at 
last rrarh the circumference of the trunk, and produce 
a rift on one sid^; through this the rotten mould would 
fall out, gradually exposing the root it bad conducted 
downwards, and the, combined inflpenpe of light «and 
air suHing upon its juices would cause it to deposit 
annual layers of true wood, and to be covered with a 
true batik. MeanwhiXe^'it would have shot up a stem 
near its point of union, and have formed for itself an 
independent head and branches.’* Ifl cases where this 
process takes place, the existence of a y&w-tree on a 
particular spot plight continue as long as the world 
endures . ' r ^ 

The origin of the custom of planting yew-trees in 
churchyards is still a subject of considerable per¬ 
plexity. As the yew was of such great importance in 
war and fijeld-spo^^s before the use of giftipow^der was 
known, perhaps the imrsons of parishes were required 
to see that the churchyard was capable of supplying 
bows to the males of each parish of proper age;"but 
in this case we should scarcely have been left without 
some evidence on the matter. Others again state that 
the trees in question were intended solely to furnish 
brandies for use on Palm Sunday, while many sup- j 
pose that the yew was naturally selected for planting 
around churches on account of its emblematic character, 
as expressive of the solemnity of death, while from its 
perennial verdure and long duration it might be re¬ 
garded as a type of immortality. Another origin has 
also been ascribed to the custom. In the works of a 
very ancient Welsh bard, two churches, the minste? of 
Esgor and that of HSnllan, are spoken of as famous 
for the prodigious yew'-trees which surrounded them. 
HSnllan signifies an old grove, and it lias therefore 
been inferred that the church occupied the very site 
where the Druids had performed their rites before the 
introduction ol* Christianity into Britain, St. Augustine 
was enjoined by Gregory the Great .not to destroy the 
pagan places ot worship which he might find in this 
island, but to convert them into Christian churches; 
and if, as it has been suggested, the words kirk and 
church are derived from erntg*, a stone or circle of 
stones, it may possibly be correct to conclude that in 
some cases the first Christian churches in Britain were 
planted in the groves sacred to Druidical rites, and 
within the circular stone enclosures where the priests 
of this wwship officia1:cd. Dr. Stukely was of opinion 
that the round church;^s were the most ancient in Eng- 
land;. From custom and taste, the planting of yew- 
trees in churchyards might easily be perpetuated from 
the "^agan period, as we see in the present day, when 
the tree has ceased to he applicable to the objects for 
which it .was once so much valued. 

The use ojf the yew fur making bows is noticed by 
the* earliest Greek and Koman writers. Archery was 
the ‘ arm ’ for which England was mdit famous before 
the invention of g^iQppwder* Several oi^ our old sta¬ 
tutes forbid the eitportation of yew, and its importation 
was enforced by several regulations, such as obliging 
foreigners to furuisb ten bow-staves for every butt of 
wine which they brought to England. Qtber kinds of 
wood wen; also used for bowfc Roger Asebam, who 
published his ^Toxophilus* in 1544, with a view to 
proseryis or revive tlie naarfiy old English weapon, 
saysr—As for brasell, elm, wycb, and ashe, experience 
doth prove tliem to be mean fqr bowqs; soAo con-^ 
elude, ewe, of all other things, is that whereof perfite 
shootinge would have a bowe made.*’ A preference 
seems to Imve been, given to foreign yew when Ascham 
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wrote. Mr. Loudon tvas informed, in 1837, by the 
principal bow^manufactiuor in England, that the 
common yew, with sufficiently clear and knubless 
trunks, is no longer to be found either in England or 
in any ofiier part of Europe; and though,*’ he said, 
^^Eoj^sb yew is occasionally used by iimnuraclurers, 
yet bows are now almost entirely made of different 
kinds of wood from South America.” Astrhain stales 
that tbq best bows Wore made of the hole of the yew. 
“ The hough*” he says, “ is knotty and lull of jinunes; 
the plant is quick enough of caste,” but it was apt to 
break. Is not then the poet in error when he (les(*ribcs 
an ancient yew still existing as having peihaps fur¬ 
nished weapons to 

^ ** Those that crossed the sea, 

And drew tlieir sounding bows at Agiricourt : 

Perhaps at earlier Orcssy or Poictiers,” 

No European tree is so excellent for the cabinet¬ 
maker as tlte yew. It unites hardness with a close 
grain ;* is of a fine orange-red or deep brown colour, 
often beautifully veined, and is capable of receiving a 
high polish. The sap-wood, which forms only a small 
portion, is quite while, and also very hard. The yew 
18 also admirable for many other purposes, for which 
it would be used if it were less scarce. Giljiin states 
that it w^as a saying in the New Forest, that a post of 

f ew would outlast iron. When the yew-trees on Box 
lill, Surrey, were cut down, about half a century ago, 
tlie half ot one tree was sold for 50/., to, be used in 
cabinet-work for inlaying. The yew inakct^^ian excel¬ 
lent and lyoll-shellered fence. Foi oniamenlal jmr- 

E oaes, the trees selected should he females, as the 
eriies which they bear add greatly to Iheir beauty. 
They may be eate.: with perfect safety: but the shoots 
and leaves arc poisonous in many cases to some ani¬ 
mals, whether in a green or dry state, while others eat 
them with impunity. When the Dutch style of gar¬ 
dening prevailed in this country, the yew w as in great 
esteem, as it was more pliable under the sliears than 
either box or junipi;r. 

The dimensions of the tree in the cut are as follows: 
—height, fifty feet; girth at three feet from the gi ound, 
twenty-two feet eight inches; at five ff»et, tuiMity-six 
feet five inches. It is the largest of the now icmaining 
five, and forms the end of the row. In the list of re¬ 
corded trees of this species given in Mr. Loudon's ‘ Ar¬ 
boretum,’ we find one mentioned still larger. It stands 
in Darley Dale churdiyard, Derbyshire, and though the 
height is not greater, yet at the base the girth is twenty- 
seven feet; at two feet from the ground, twenty-seven 
feet seven inches; at four feet there are prothheram^os 
which swell the girth to thirty-one feet eight inches. 
The trunk is forked at seven feet from the base. l*be 
tallest yew-tree in England is in the churchyard of 
Arlington, near Hounslow, which is fifty-eight feet 
high. A famous yew at AnkerW 7 kc, near Staines, is 
thirty-two feet five inches in girth at eight feet from 
the ground, and the diameter of its head is sixty-nine 
feet At Tisbury, Dorsetshire, there is a yew whose 
circumference is thirty-seven feet: it is perfectly hol¬ 
low, and a fqjv years ago a party of seventeen persons 
hreak&sted within its capacious bole. In many church¬ 
yards in Scotland and Wales, as well as in England, 
there are yew-trees of great antiquity. At Queenwood, 
near Tytherly, Wilts, there are some fine avenues of 
this Ir^. Ope avenue consists of one hundred and 
BiJtty-two trees, averaging a height of thirty feet, 
planted about two hundred years since. The other 
comprises one hundred and twenty trees, a^'etagb height 
twenty-four feet, and it is believed they were planted 
about one hundred and seventy years ago. The usual 
growth of a seedling is six or eight feet in ten years, 
and about fifteen feet in twenty years. 
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PLANTS USED IN DYEING BROWN AND 
BLACK. 

The itiatcM’iala used dyeing, for the meat jwtrt, de¬ 
rive th(nr chief value in reference to their powereof 
prodiici«np; the vario\iA shades and qualities of red/blue, 
and yellow; since the combination of different propor¬ 
tions of those Lbriie will produce an almost interminable 
SL‘ri(*s of other colours. There are, it ia^tnie, some 
iiigiedienls employed which give a green dye, but for 
the most part the varied tints of green—whether 
known as sea-gn^en, apple-grqpn, grass-green, pea- 
green, or parrot-green—are produced by a double 
dy^'ing, first wilii blue and then with yellow, or fittt 
witli yellow and then with blue. There are, however, 
substances specially employed in giving a black or a 
brown dye; and as w'e have in fonnex numbers no- 
lic'cd the chief vegetable substances used in dyeing 
red, bine, iimr yellow, w'c will here mention a few cal¬ 
culated to give black or brown tints. 

One of ibe most valuable substances employed to 
impart a black dye is gnlls^ a remarkable tumour or 
e\( rest‘ctu‘c growing on various trees. Sir J. E. Smith 
di'sigiuitcs them as “morbid excrescences, originating 
from tin* most vigorously-growdng parts of plants, in 
(•oii^equence of tlic attacks of insects, chiefly of the 
Ih/tjfPtfnptrnms order, and of ilic genus cynijjs/' The 
siiiie authority describes the mod(f of formation, with¬ 
out refeioty;e to any )>artic:ular kind of tree Ir gall, 
sujnewhat as follows:—The j)nreut insect is pn^vided 
wiili a sharp sling, serving to ))eribrate the brunch, 
leaf, or bud in which its egg is to be di'positcd; and in 
some cases the puncture made is very deep. As soon 
as the egg is hatched, the young larva, or maggot, sti¬ 
mulating the vital principle of tlu? plant, causes the ^ 
part in which it is lodged to assume a great degree of 
luxuriance, displayed in various extraordinary excres¬ 
cences, foreign to the nature of the plant in itself, but 
eii(!h aj)pro))viated to the pai ticular kind of insect IVom 
w'host? operations it springs. TIh» original jicrforation 
is soon closed up and entirely obliterated. At hmglh, 
the maggot having fed on the juices of the plant, co¬ 
piously directed to the injured pari, undergoes its 
changes to a chrysalis, and finally to a winged fiy like | 
ils jiarent: it then escapes fi om its confineinouL by a 
fresh ]ierforalion, and the gall, being left empty, soon j 
dries or hardens. I 

Such aie briefly the stens in the formation of a 
“ gall-nut.’’ Thii oak is the tree which yields the 
plain supply of galls. The light spongy bodies, grow¬ 
ing on one of the English species of oak, and vulgarly 
termed “oak-apples,” are galls; they grow from the 
stalks of the leaf or flower, or from the young twugs; 
wid thcjLc is sometimes a red juicy berry-like excres¬ 
cence, something like a cranberry, found on the leaves. 
The two kinds used principally in dyeing and ink- 
making are called the “coininou” and the “Aleppo” 
gall, the former being brought from the South of 
Europe, and the latter from Western Asia. The 
Aleppo gall-nut is a round body, of an olive-green 
colour: it is hard and heavy, and freouenfly exl^bits 
small protuberances on its surface. When broken it 
is found to consist of four distinct parts, which adi^it 
of being separated. The external or cortical covering 
is of a close fibrous but thin texture, highly astringent 
to the taste. The part that immediaiely follows is*very 
similar to resin, both in its fracture and lustre; its 
colour is dark yellowish-browm; it is very brittlci and 
Us taste nauseously astringent and bitter ; on a red-hot 
iron it becomes black, exhales a peculiar odour in 
great abundance, consumes without flame like the cor¬ 
tical covering, and leaves a little ash. It is bounded 
Oil the interior by a pale yellowish-brown shell, which 
bas many of the properties of ligneous fibre. Lastly, 


this shell encloses, when the gall-nut is sound, an oval 
kernel, about a quarter of an iOch in length, of a brown¬ 
ish cream colour, or sometimes of a bright cho(!i)laU>: 
it is insipid unless chewed; but if chewed, a Taint 
sweetish flavour is appreciated, like that of a bad 
almetid. 

The common gall-nut differs considerably from the 

} )receding.f and is easily distinguished. ' It is of a yel- 
owkli colour, not ^o hom^y as the Aleppo gall, nor 
possessed of the same resmous fracture; it is also 
larger, being about the size of a nutmeg; less astrin¬ 
gent, and not capable of making equally good infusions 
witli water; on which latter w:C9unt it*i8 much less 
valued, ^ * 

From very early times the gall-nuts of Syria have 
be*en esteemed for their excellence as a dye ingredient. 
They arctshipp?d principally from Aleppo, Smyrna, 
and "Tripoli; and hence in some respects have arisen 
their commercial names: but they are brought from 
the interior emuntry. The finest quality of all are 
those obtainea near Mosul, alwut ten days* journey 
from Aleppo, and Ihcuee conveyed to Aleppo for 
sliipmcnt to^urope. Other kinds nearly as good are 
found near the shores of the Tigris and Euphrates, still 
farther eastward- The inhabitants of Kurdistan have 
this trade chiefly in tboir own hands: they bring the 
gall-nuts from the interior country to the Levant ports 
(luring the winter months. The bluest specimens are 
the highest in price, and next To them those of a green¬ 
ish colour; the whitest sort is the cheapest, a (nrcuin- 
stance which has often led crafty dealers to dye white 
galls to give them greater apparent value. 

Beckmann states, that in lliefiak-forests of Hungary, 
Moravia, Croatia, and Sclavonia the farmers and fu- 
reslrfs used to notice excrescences growing on tlie 
trees; the men subsisted principally by the breeding 
of liogs in the forests; and they were Wont to con¬ 
sider tlic frequent occurrence of ihe^e excresccnices as 
a calamity, since, when they appeared in abundance, 
the crop of acorns, the food of the hogs, Tvas observed 
to be considerably diminished. But they afterwards 
found that these excrescences, which they called 
“ knopjK'rn ” or “ knobben ” (equivalent to the com¬ 
mon English term “ knobs ”), were known and valued 
as a means of producing a black dye; anti that the 
])rofits arising from the sale of this new article of trade 
far sunmssed that deprived from the acorns. In the 
year 17#4 the inhabitants of these provinces obtained 
ennission to export this article by sea to the Austrian 
arbours in the Mediterranean; and it tlienceforth 
became an article of commerce. 

As a substitute for gall-nuts the ancients frequently 
made use of aeorn-cups; and indeed the latter are stil^ 
used in Italy, from whence, in latter times, they have 
found their way into Germany and France. They arc 
imported from the Greek islands and Smyrna. It is 
recorded that in 1779, when the supply of “ knopperu ’’ 
in the Austrian dominions tenifiorarily failed, a mer¬ 
chant of Vienna caused upwards of twelve hundred¬ 
weight of acorn-cups to be Sent from Smyrna, which 
he sold with great advantage. These cup^ and the 
acorns they contain, are very large; the former are 
about two inches in diameter, arc woolly within, and 
furnished with woody scales on the ^external surface; 
the latter are about tw*o jnehes long, and almost en¬ 
tirely enclosed by the cup, so that the top only is 
visible. ^ ^ 

Gall-nuts, and the acorh-cttps just alluded to, wlicn 
pounded, yield an infusion whlcti becomes the founda¬ 
tion of one of the most valuable black dyes, whether 
silk, woollen, cortton, or linen be the fabric under 
operation. 

Another class of vegetable products useful in im¬ 
parting black,dj»e is the bark or several kinds of treea. 
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[PttUet’a Vfiie«\—’• Tlitowor, * Ikll-miUier,' and Wliecl-tunier/ at work.] 


Thoisb among oUr readers wbo may faave witnessed 
the remarkable “ Chinese Exhibition ” hear Hyde 
Park (and well Would it be if the price of admission 
permitted all classes tb visit this singular memento of 
a singular nation). eShnot fail to have observed the 
sumptuous specimens df poreelain there deposited—tlie 
vases, jam, cups, and other vessels; and fhay then 
have conjectured whether or not England catt j^duce 
specimens equal to these. China has, by a sort of pre- 
acriptive right, been deemed the land oi porcelain, the 
country whose inhabitants occupy the first rank in the 
production of this most delicate, chaste, and elegant 
semi-transparent material. Thanks to the inquiries 
^and ingenuity of travellers, manufacturers, and men of 
science—who have discovered the nature of the prin- 
apal subsitances employed by Uie Chinese, the localities 
in which they may be tound in Europe, and who have 
employed (he services of painters tar more skilful than 
any to be found in China—our country now produces 
specimens of porcelain possessing all those claims to 
admiraHon ivnich the “ Celditial Empire” has put 
forth fin its manufactiue, and—in respect to picthrial 
cmbellnhment'-MotfaerB in wfakdi otur AiriAtic friends 
cannot for a inomeiit share. 

<Tlie gopd city ^ WonceBter** is oiie of the bpots in 
k England where the manufacture of the ^ber kinds 
of porcdlidn is located. Those topogtiiiibm and local 
liistorians who love to trace the steps of royalty, have 
recorded the visits of King Georg^ and Queen Char¬ 
lotte to the " Royal Poremain-works " at Worcester, 
m one of the most marked features in the district; 
and indeed the high fame which Worcester porcelain 
nm acquir^ gives the town reason to be somewhat 
proud in the possession of such a manufacture. For 

No 700. 


a long period two eminent firms among olhoi's, viz., 
Messrs. Flight, Barr, and Barr, and Messrs. Cbsunhcr- 
lain, carried oi\ this branch of manufacluvo inde¬ 
pendent of each other: but these? two firms have now 
merged into one, which combines the TCSourc<?3 of 
both; and the “ RoyalPorCelain-works’’ of Messrs- 
Charaberlain and Co.—an extended firm—are now the 
representative of both. To the courtesy of these gentle¬ 
men, then, our thanks are due for permission to view 
and describe the proecsses conducted in thi8*highly in¬ 
teresting establishment. 

Everybody knows that porcelain is the same ma¬ 
terial as that which is commonly termed * Cbhae' 
(a name which in itself does homage to the original 
producers of the substance), but the meaning of tho 
name is not so well known. One authority* says 
—“The Portuguese traders were the means of in¬ 
troducing the fine carthenwafhs of China into more 

! general use in Eimope; and the name assigned to the 
abric, as distingnnhihg it from the coarser descriptions 
of pottery of domestic manufacture, was most pro¬ 
bably given by them—yweeWana signi^ing, in the 
Portuguese language, a cunwhile another authorityt 
states^*' It has been satisfactorily shown by Marsden, 
that the word porcelrin, orporiWiJaha, wAs apjdied by 
EuropeanA to the ware of Cnina^ froni (he rescmblanei? 
of its fine polished surface to that of the univalve 
shell so named; while %e shell itAblf derived its 
appellation from the curv^ or gibbous shape of its 
upper surface, which was thou^t to resemble the 
raised back of a noree^ or little hog.” Leaving the 
reader to select betWeeh the ‘ cup,’ and the ‘ little hog,’ 

■ * * Cycloiiajtlia.* 

+ B»vi8t * The Cliiiiese,’chap. 17. 
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«8the foreinitjto* of name, we will qiu't this 
% Ktitltiig lh»t the manufacture to whicJi our attt'Ution 
wHf‘l>tf-d4fibc!tt*cl teiitriclly tltat of |ior6<'l»in in ita tnbat 
highly flniaticd f«rtn, ann does riot- include the Ntom- 
ino’fl^ ’ kiftda of produce cl&ssed uridef the ^general 
' mme «f';A>//ery. ' ' 

The faclmy is situated teav the cathedriU of Wor- 
tietter, and nut-far fttfiri the'Severn; which flbwa 
thfongh the city • and ’firotri the japmr wiridowa a 
gianre acroad the SeVe^ 'ah(^ the ulue dntitne ot 
the Malvern Hilte In the In thfa as Hi many 

other large factories?!^* is iWmtral court or area, 
atarorihded hy huildhtjjfa of various form's and dimon- 
^8ris, suited for the processes of Bfanufacture. llie 

t enertti amngetdent' of these' may be mdicated by 
blowing tlie ]^irioee»es in tlioir nafhral order. 

First* ■'therels’tlM} building in which the crdide ma¬ 
terials arc brought into a plastic or working state. 
Here we sec a-ponderous “circular stone, nearly four 
toils in weight, working round in a circle on it* edge, 
and crushing beneath it the stony ingi*>dietits of the 
porcelain, inon, in another jiart of jlie building, is a 
circular vessel, provided with a sthring,apparatus, 
for farther preparing the substaru'es by the aid of 
water* The mixing-room, in another jitace, contains 
the vessels in which the tmutided ingredients are 
worked np’inte a smooth kind of dby, fitted for the 
jmrptetos of tl<e workman. 

Following the prepared material to the hands of the 
workman, we visit the • throwing-room,’ where the 
remarkable pi owes of forming circular >’e8sel8 is con¬ 
ducted. Tins is a long and busily occupied shop, con¬ 
taining a giea't number of men cmploycil as W(* shall 
describe presently. Kilns in great mimbcr aic dis¬ 
posed conveniently, with respect not only to* the 
* throwing-rooin,’ but to the other n'orksliojis: for 
there are * btseuit-kilns,’ ‘ glaze-kilns,’ and * onuimd- 
lalns,’ according to tlic state of the process in which 
heat has to be applied to the ware. 

Various rooms, called ‘placing-room,’ ‘dipping- 
room,’ • white-ware room,’ ‘ modelling-room,’ ‘ mould¬ 
ing-room.' ‘ pressing-room,'&c., are disposed round the 
open area, for the prosecution Of various ]iroresse8 in 
the course of the tiianufaotnre; to wbitih succeed others 
known as the ‘ ]>ainting ’ and ‘ bnruishiiig ’ rooms, in 
which those elaborate tlecorations aie given to the 
manufactui'ed ai'ticlc which form one of the tnost 
marked features of distinction between it and common 
pottery-ware. Then we oomc to the warehouses in 
which the^nislied jiroduct is stored. Lastly. thcre are 
shops, drying-rooms, and kilns, for the manufacture of 
the ‘ tosseUated tile*,' which arc now becoming so c.'C- 
t<ajpiroIy used. 

,Wo have glanced at the buildings, and now let us 
■ glance at tiiB workmen, and tin; reinavkabie processes 
by which thb costly speidmens of porcelain are pro¬ 
duced. The rough ingredients, too, must have a 
passing notice. • 

The ingredients to form porcelain may do many 
persons seem rather strange. They fk>nsist of eonimou 
flint, flint in the calcmed state, Cornish stone, Cornish 
clay, and calcined bone, all ground and mixed to- 
gethra with water; sa'M td Rwin a beautifully fine and 
pkstic chty. NuinOroud and intricate have been the 
research^ into thewesp^tive Value of different kinds 
of material, and the particulaf quality which each one 
gives to the i»rcolain. The clay' employed, as its 
name Rriports, is brought from Cornwall, and ia found 
to pc^sa qualities wanting in most other kinds of 
Kiiglish clay. For the commoner kiride W potfery; 
I'lay brought from Dortotshire and DeVbnsi^ 'is 
largely eij^doyed; Imt for the raorb exqhtslte Spe- 
r'iincns of pbrcClairi this Cornish clay fa preferred. I 
I'util about a century ago, the strangest views were 
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eritettained in Europe resjwcting ihC composition and 
nature of Chinese porcelain; audit was not till alter 
rifatty researches that Reaumur fOund tiialtbc mixtuic 
Oftbe 'ttvo' peculiar khids of earth found in China; 
called |pw4«e-fae' artd '1tao4in, prudtmed porcelain. It 
“then bt*ciriric an objCcf to discover whether any earths 

similar to these existed kr Europe j; and at Icn^h Mr, 
Cook worthy, about seventy yoats ago, discovered in 
Cornwall ti|o kinds of earth Which »heaTly answered 
the dewred character.’ From that time to the present 
various improvemerils and addittoas have been made 
in tlie ingredients employetl, with a view to pi-oducc a 
pOK'elain possessing hardness, strength, firnmess of 
feature, whiteness of colour, ana a capacity of receiv¬ 
ing and retaining colours and gilding on its surface. 
The Cornish clay is by far the mi»t cosily day em¬ 
ployed iij- sudi works; but for the finer poredaiii it is 
deemed indispensable. M'^e may perhaps say. in ac¬ 
counting for the respective value of the ingredients, 
that the day^^ves thcidastic or working quality, the 
ftmt imparts the vitreous or strengthening quality, 
and the uone aids in jwoduclrig the semi-transiJarwuy 
for which porcelain is so deservedly admired. 

The ingredients have different d^tees of hardness, 
but all Miust be reduced to an impalpable powilcr 
before being mixed. They are laid on a circular bed, 
as represented in the cut, and ground by the pressnro 
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of the bulky and ponderous stone roller. They af? 
then transferred to a large circular vessel containing 
WRt<?r, and by means of stirrers, sieves, and other aj)- 
iliances, brought into the conditiori of a crehniy liquid, 
otally free from any' gritty particles, ft is .astonish¬ 
ing to see the degree of fineness thus produced, as 
manifestPd.by the extreme minuleriefa bi the mCi^a 
or iffterstiees of ibe sieve throtigh which everything 
must pass before being deemed fitted'for the manu¬ 
facture. ■ , 

Various depcfeitbrles or receptacles are provided, 
in lyhich the irigredSents are plaited .sepatately during 
the course of their preparation; and from these they 
arc conveyed to the- ‘ luixing-room,’ wdiere they aie 
combined together. Here tlie 'expedience hnd judg- 
riicut of the mariu%icturcr'iife brqugbt into operation ; 
he has to determine riot only the number and'kind of 
ingredients which will pflodrics a wade fllted for 
service, but also the prop<»rTfoiis itt wbijA these in¬ 
gredients are to bo combined. It fa nonteprobable 
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that eminent fijm h$,,a n, rqadp© peculiar to itaelf, 
as is kttowo often to , be in tlie cjiwte niaim-• 

iaolure* and many other mmiufoetures inwnkhseveral 
iutjrcjdients are employed. Wiibout inakinpt any $ms» 
then, as to tbe j^ii^rtjeBi used in the csiablisHinent 
to M tiitii onr dejtaus rekto« wo may proceed to state 
that life ingredients are mixed togcdier in. large i^uare 
vessels, the utmost a^^etUionbeing ]>aid to'tliK? intiinate 
union of ^all lijp different kindf.. The mixture prot- 
senta the appearance <ef a kind of draVcoioured U^iuid* 
whVh k llteu evaporated to a certain degree, of tliick- 
neas or stiflheaa by heat applied beneath it ^ ,In 
it ia by the agency of beat that the <!i eam-lifec iiquid 
bfxvniosa jdasticivorkable qlay, fitted for the faanclsof 
Hh? jw;ttcr. Constant attention is iiettcssary throughout 
this jprocess, to oqi i^iz e the rate of evaporation siid to, 
retain the iogrcdimdin perfect combination while it 
is going on. 

To tlie " tbrowing-rooni' and the ‘ poiter s wheel ’ 
we noiv direct our attcntioti, vvlicrc a luocess is con¬ 
ducted which lias,never failed, to ox<;ite Uic astonisli^ 
nient of a spectator who witrK's^cs it for the first tnne; 
nay, tliere are many who find the comprehension of 
the ]n'oecs8 almost as difHcult after many visits as after 
the first. Never does any one agent ajipear a more 
c omplete master over another than the potter is of his 
c lay : he semns as if he could do anything, everything, 
w ith. it. At one moment his mass of elay is a shape- 
loss heap; anotlior a circular cake; then#a hall; 
}]M*n a pillar or cylinder, hollow or solid; then a jug ; 
li en a basin ; a sudden turn couvcris it inU) a bottle, 
or a plate, or a saucer. His bands work and form the 
plastic material with a rapidity almost inconceivable ; 
Hud we often doubt where the elay seems to coinc from, 
and whither it goes, when one form is lieing ex- 
rhanged for another. It is true that, in piacticc, the 
jH)tif’r does not give allliicse several forms to one in- 
dividual mass of clay*, but a visitor hashequeutly an 
opportunity to see that the man mn do so. Wbai a 
pity, some may say» that such an elegant process (for 
such it assuredly la) should be tlirowii away upon wet 
dirty day; but ib truth the peculiar state of ilic day 
is the very trdrcuiiialance which gives to the potter such 
at^inrnand over it Btit let us took at tin* arrangc- 
nli?nts of the i>oUcr's sJjop before we describe bis ope- 
laiions. ’ ^ 

Why such a room should he called a * throwiug- 
rooin,’ or why the formation of circular vessels should 
be called * throwing,’ it does not semn yery^easy to 
tlel<»riuine. There is a circular motion in pottery- 
tliiowhig and also in silk-throwing; but why the stunc 
term should be applied in both cases, or why ap})licd 
at all, we do not see. AVe believe, however, that 
‘ throw ’ is a provincial name fur a lathe; and if so, an 
explanation is easily provided, by considering the 
potter’s wheel as a lathe or thioiv. The throw ing- 
room, howevci^ be its ap])eUation good or bad, is an 
oblong room, containing a great number of beudics 
and pieces of apparatus, at which men are employed 
making oircular articles of soft porcelain. 

Our frontispiece sliows one of ilie inpst a#(.:ient 
working tootoi. or maobincs, which any branuh of 
manufi^iurc can cxhibit^be/pottpr’s-^wheel.’ Scarcely 
any other machine Kas lived so long and undergone so 
littto change. On tlte I^gyptian nionuments and on 
Ollier records of antiquity there are representations of 
the pbt^rVwheel similar to alf the essential particu¬ 
lars to those of our ow^n day; indeed nothing can he 
more sinipto than the constructiom In the, potter 
himself, and not I in the wheel, lies the merit of the 
work executed, , The potter sits on a kind of stool or 
bencto inlmediatoly bpniad a small circular wbirling- 
kblc. ..His knoes are placed one on each side of the 
central support of the ihachine, so as, to ^ive him a 


cotpinand over it. Thto wg hsvo called the 

wbirling-tablo, is simply a, circular pi^Jce of wood, 
whose breadth to .swfBcieynt to. ^ wWost ves¬ 

sel that is to be made: it is.fiMd oti the. tofi of *a ver¬ 
tical stem or so that if (he shaft be made to 
rotate, the piece of wood nnn>t rotate likewise. The 
apparatus is ratlicr below •the hoiglit: of a common 
table. The clay which is to be foruied toto a vessel to 

f iut upon the circular board, and there remaitm till 
ashtoned; the boird and the ifiiaft beneath being made 
to rotate borissoutally, while the potter with bto hajnds 
gives the ibriii to the mass of clay. 

Every pottcT, or * throwcj*/ is attended by two hoys, 
who are caUed •the * ball-maifor ’ and the * whee^ 
luriutr.’ Ilic former of these has before him or near 
him a mass of prepared day, having precisely the 
quality fud consistence required for the iKtttcr’s ope- 
ratioira.. He separates the day into smaller masses, 
each suited to the rnanufactin e of one ]iarticular kind 
of vessel, and works it up into a rude kind of hall, 
convenient lf> be handled by the tlirower. He is in 
every way the servant or hcdjjer to the thrower. The 
&<?rvnTs of the ‘ wheel-turner ’ depend on the manner 
in whicSi tfie circular piece of wood to inatle to rotate. 
In the early stale of the porcelain manufacture in 
England, the perpendicular shaft beneath the Wrd 
was put in motion by a wheel provided with spokes, 
w’liidi the ‘ thrower’ moved with his foot f the labour 
however was so great, that this method became un¬ 
suited to the production of large articles. Another 
nicUiod in past titneswas, to have a crankiu the middle 
of the shaft, with a long rod working upon it, and 
motion was given to the lathe by llm rod being pushed 
backw ard and forward. 'I'he customary mode at the 
presr'nt day is, how ever, to have a rope passing from 
a )>ulk*y upon the ])orpendi(:ular shaft to a iitige wheel 
at a distance, which wheel to turned by a boy under 
the directions of the ‘ thrower.* 

M'ilh this very simple kind of lathe, riUd with a few 
small tools still more simple, docs the wmiknmii pro¬ 
ceed to fashion all those articles of )>orcelaiii which 
arc circular in their form, whether cups, basins, or 
vessels of any other kinds. When the shajie to too 
diversified to belWrned circular, other modes of form¬ 
ation must be adopted, of which more hereafter, Ixt 
us sii]>pose, as an example, tliat a hemispherical basin 
is to be formed. The nian places a mass of clay, in 
size and consistence suited for the imrpose, upon the 
bed of his lathe or wheel, striking it down rather 
forcibly as a means of making it liold fir^^nly to the 
w'ood *toring the process of formation, Il<* gives 
din^ctions to his ‘ wheel-turner* to set the machine in 
motion, and then forms the shapeless mass into a vr;it 
sc‘l, chiefly by his hands. With his hands, welted in an 
adjacent vessel of water, be presses the clay while 
rotating, and brings it into a cylindrical form; this 
cylinder he forces again down into a lump, and conti¬ 
nues these operations—squeezing the clay into various 
shapes—until he has pressed out every air-bubble from 
the body of clay, a^wceantion of very great importance. 
Then pressing Uic tw’o thumbs on tlie top of ,tb0 mass^ 
he indents or Hollows it, as a first germ of tlie internal 
hollow of the vessel. Once having the least semblance 
of a cavity within, he proceeds with a rapidity almost 
marvellous to give both the outward ancf the inward 
ex>j[Uour to the vessel- With the thumbs inside and 
the fingers outside, he so draws, and presses, and 
moulds the plastic maiertol, as to give to the oiflsidc a 
convexity, to the inside a concavity, and to the whole 
substance an uniform con^istwey, wiiliout breaking 
the clay or disturbing the circular form of the vessel. 
It will be seen on a moments consideration that tlfis 
circular form is due to the rotation of the clay, while 
tlie fingers and thumbs are stationary, just as a turner 
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tnQ|ii^''M^.k)».prwidcd with 
U» / yrmitSk 

fkit0^. We fkxU neta,.^ pi^|«d 

tfe«^)a«U the fwbMsqtwnt.p whksb 

eaj|iti«ite t^fMitiranoe «D ^peejull]' bcwngiag teftoroe* 
hiw., .. S'--* - ••,' 

jli#nE»Dt 10 the hwMiogit iirhflfe the, early «t]»e«|[ oslt 
the'^ntanolaeturh are. eacrii^ en eM^.-ihwr,-'‘>hiwmt>- 
MW in whichi the ware ib mpot^ te an . intense 
Iwet. These kilns are probably abnut fou^een feet 
i]%h, and nearly ,as. inucdi in dwOMitGr. They are 
'fires ivanged.. round the eireutnferennn, 
«a^ kUu- bavii!^ eight ileer])lacea.- iThe whole in" 
t^^r napa^W isfitt^-for the repeptum of the articles 
to.he ‘ * l)aUe4-’ Very great precautions are 

«eo4**n*y in procw» tor, if the awoke or^fiame 
fxtp(i,<tbe. fire atta^ed tlio porcelain, it would discolonr 
it at nnee, awl spoil it. To prevent this ntischance, all 
the.,:inannfiu>tured articles are put into receptacles 
cal^ ‘ oeggars,’ such as arc here reprosefited' these 


so that ewm ^ fismsw 
igrii^lKPdh, -As- tbfi:'b'S8t'«nw)ot be 
iNf'^ii^lhiwafd.lliiwugho caret, is 

artieleB,ihaU he exposed ti>a>.hig'her' 
tSinpif^ifi!e''thaA:" tHe 'Sn»l^^ Thus aOggar is iakl 
-upon sogoWt'and pile afUW'pilobtt^tupwitmn-thcHkUn, 
till the w^lo w wded* liivery apenture is then care-, 
fully closed""^ which tlie mam one. is, of counse, the 
door through wMtdi film men enter tlic ki]n--"atuL'aU 
is ready for (be fires to be U^ted beneath. The 
mneral appearance of -Urn kiln, while being filled is 
here represented- *>■ 
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' ^UUf9 manufactured nnidcfi iolo * ^^cggarh.'j 

are fBjnie-princieially of a kind of firc’clay capable of 
resiling an .intense heat.^ and so important are they, 
that, thb aeqaisttiuh .of ^hc sort of clay fitted for the 
purnose has alwi^s. been deemed a momentous point 
oa,lhe-.pi^rt d[ the manufacturer. The seggara are of 
various sizes, shapes, and dopfin, to auittne diferent 
p’utefs fiiey arc tp.contain* -According to the size and 
shlAe. of the arficles, fibey are either,.enclosed one m 
psch BSiigar, or several in each hut in the ktter ease 
pi^utfims are taken that .th#y abjov^d npt adhere 
tOgotli^,. upr tQudi -each otW^ali mpnB tlmn two or 
tlm^ ijcip.ts :,j^d«red flint ^ jfdat^d ht ^ botunq. of 
th&iK«»r^ {|h^pieces of }»rdfirs^y^e ao.phioed 
wJpfiOm,#^lBP!r, that.the article , tni^ nit'yu^rted. 
wittl W possible one wjttlf andwr.,. ' « 

. 0 ^thd Bi^Kaoi in tlie '.hjwuiiwh.^ ^4* * 
M^nKr .sl^du^ant. The whole iotenor is fllfed 
1n<top and boUopi of each ‘scggarlfi^.^ 


[riaciug OuJ'jSfth'igdtfi/ ill Uie * Uihcuit*kitu.'] 

We do not know -wltelher it-isa customary arrange¬ 
ment in porcekiu factories generally, or whether it 
merely applies to tbd .one which is U*o object of our 
visit; but here the kiln-fires are lighted at a very 
early hour .on Friday morning, and the aniclea are 
kept exposed to a fierce white beat tbi oup^ut Friday 
and Saturday, forty hours being about the length of 
time durkwt which they are thus exposed. The precise 
amount of > firing ’ necessary is a delicate point, te be 
deterniincd.only:hy.experience: it mutt be suScieiit 
to expel all tbemoisturc^ and to convert the ckv hiio 
a kin<V of semi-vitrcous earth, but not. beyond ibis 
point. • ' ■; '.'. .' - . ' 

The bahed sm^lowed to cool gradually be¬ 

fore being drawn finom the. kiln; and .wbem so drawn 
they have acquired; the state winch is eatk^‘ Idscnit.’ 
Every-article sbrudis conskleffiahly whSe in the kiln, 
and the weight».very materially. lessened. The Imr- 
cuit-warc; hai, a peimlkrly.delk»te»;^Ma« and»-.whitc 
appearangfv mai9^-poffits «f striking diflri- 

ence cow|^Qd Wtos-ite unlHutedftMe* article, 

as tafcehnng of thg^seggaiiVH^i^ljr cJeM>04 to remove 
all syniphgns,t«.fimyEitehd^ H. k then.ready 
lor the -KToeesBvpf. ‘.ghw^’. .hf, which.the.dtfsd and 
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impolLshbd surface of the 4 

l)t\intiful prl^issy ' ■> <’• ^ »'-■>■' ‘;'Vf * 

Ouf* of the*must i«tporia«t etew^iii 
the ]H)rcolain manufacture faas Se6n Ib^ wM 
fc’ub?tftriceH fitte<l to impaH thm ‘-gkite* 

Any of ihc eubstawces whieh ivill inake gla& 'u^m if-' 
ford tfglaase to pottery; ao4 these substawe* COmprhjte 
various alkuliei>, various oxides of metals, ahd ftint iu a 
variety of fortes: ^ but what is Ihe best <^nbinatk>n to 
fotm a ^lasM? for the more deiieato kiudS Of jwcetaio 
is ajjucstion which has occupied much attention^ uot 
only uinonp^ manutketurers, but amonn^ (diemisUi also* 
In the conmiuiiest kinds of eatlhenwato or pottery the 
clieapcHt ingredients are those most resorted to ; 4 ibut 
in costly porcelain a .totally different system is pur- 
sued, the excc^WOjOC^ Olathe being a much 

more dibmaUttfSSof the price. 

^Ve bcdieva |b#\in th^ as ini^he of clays fur 

making ekch lairge establishment has a 

rcci])e of fts dwh,.(&?riypd irtUu the experience of the 
proprietotS- 

In one jiart dt t|ic factory is a room called the ‘ dip- 
pirig-rodm,* adjacent to four * gla/e-kilns.’ In the dip- 
i>ing-roopi are, troughs or wooden vessels containing 
the glass©, a wbi^ creamy li|Uid. The room is kept 
at a luod^aie warmth, and is provided with conveni- 
<‘nf'<'s for tracing the porcelain articles, both before 
anil after being dipped^ The pieces of ‘baked’ or 
‘ fiK'd ’ porgelaiii being brought mto thisroons, a work¬ 
man lakes them up one by one, holds them iu such a 
inaniKU* tliat there shall be the smallest anuiunt of con¬ 
tact between them and his Angers, and dips them into 
llio trough of gla/c. By one of lhost> inanipulationa 
uliicli are peculiar to most occupations, he turns the ! 
vessel about, on removing it from the gla/.e, in such a ! 
manner that, while tnwy part shall be coated, nont? 
shall have any superabundance but what may easily be 
drained off. The vessels are put down out of his hand; 
one by one, on a board, which is thence carried to the 
‘glaze-kiln placing-roujn.’ In this latter room they 
are piled up in seggars, nearly in the same way as be¬ 
fore, but with certain mndifuVtioiis to suit the pecu¬ 
liarity of tl>e circumstances. 

The glaze-kilns, like the biscuii-kilns, are eacli 
Ijcated by eight, thes, and are each filled up with piles of 
seggars; but in flie glaze-kilns the slight opening be¬ 
tween iho several seggars of each pile is stopped with 
clay, to prevent more effectually the entrance of smoke 
and flame into tlie seggar. The heat for vitrifying the 
glaze is much less intense than for biscuil-finng, and 
is continued for a much smaller number of hours. The 
operation oonsistB in driving off th^yatery parts of the 
glaze, and melting the vitreous p4R which, in a vitre¬ 
ous state, combines firmly with the biscuit. Where 
we find, in the cheaper articles of manufacture, the 
glaze to become discoloured, or the ware discoloured 
under the glaze, or the glaze intersected by myriads of 
minute cracks, this always indicates either that a bad 
choice of ingredients wt# made, or that the manage¬ 
ment of the glazo-^kiln Was injudicious; and this is 
one of the many points in which first-r^te porcelain 
shows its excellence. o 

We have now brought the porcelain to what might 
be deemed a finished state; so lar as regards the actual 
service demanded from it: but it is very rarely that 
such porcelain as we are now tx>ns!defing leaves the 
bands of the manufacturer in this state; it is nearly 
always decorated either with painting or gilding', or 
both, beftn^e it passes into the hands of the customer. 
We follow it th^efore to one of the largest and most 
interesting rooms in the factory, known as the ^paiht- 
ing-rooin.' This is a long room, provided on both 
sides with rows of windows, through which an ainple 
supply of light is obtained. Close to the windows are 
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ja rangeof tables, 4£t;v^1uch the painters are seated, 
each one wjith his side to^ light. At the time of 
trdfiV visit a number Of persons were thus engaged, 

Home article hr other 
diF porcelain w4lich hc^Hvas pointing with his right. 
The od6ur indicated that variotfs^ m colours, 
mixed up with oil and turpentine, formed the material 
of tlie paint- Each man had a pallet ©F colour before 
him, which Ike lajd on the porcelain with a cameMiair 
pencil, much in the same manner as a miniaiure- 
painlcr w'ould do. 

In China this branch of manufacture is so sub¬ 
divided, that one man painls bjuc, andiher rod, aftOtber 
yellow, 8cc., so fliat each article goes through a great 
number oP hands during tlm process of painting. But 
in England the subdivision is more rational. One 
man flowers, another foliage, a third animals, a 
fourth landscape, a fifth figures; a sixth heraldic bear¬ 
ings, and so forth; confining tliemselves mainly to 
that which their taste and studies have enabled uieni 
10 effect artistically. Oonseqiu^ntly, in walking from 
I one ])art of the painting-room to another, we witnessed 
I in succcssicn the labours of all these classes of artists. 
Each painter holds ibc piece of ]Xkrcelain against a 
projecting part of his table, so as to retain it firmly; 
or else, if a circular ornament is to go round it, he 
rests it on a support v. Uic h may enable it to rotate 
with facility. The ctdoura employed in this prc»cess 
are chiefly oxides of various metals, worked up to a 
liquid state with spirits of tar and bf turpentine, and 
amber oil. I'hosc ornaments which arc subs€*quently 
to present the brilliant golden an]>caraneo so familiar 
to lis on the better kinds of porcelain, arc effected by a 
])reparation of refined gold mixed up wiiii some of 
til# liquids just mentioned into a dark brown colour, 
which has no semblance to a golden hue until after it 
has been burned in a kiln. » 

Some of the articles of porcelain have a white or 
unpainted ground, decorated with coloured ornaments; 
while others are painted over the whole surface with a 
ground colour, the laying ou of w hich is the work of a 
particular set of painters,, who show great art in the 
uniform tinting produced. For ikjslance; we saw some 
of the painters ungaged on a costly service of porcelain 
for the distinguished Hindoo who has recenily visited 
England—-Bwarkanauth Tagore, in which the ground 
was a delicate tint of green, produced by a different 
manipulation from that which imparts the decorative 
devices. In some parts of the room there were heiuhl- 
painters engaged on artiejes of jiorcelain for the mess- 
rooms of some of our regiments and for noble fam ilies, 
the arms of the regiment or of the family being 

[ rainted in more or less detail on each piece of pon^- 
ain. Not only arc vessels fi)r table-sciviee tiius 
painted, but the side slabs for lire-places and a large 
variety of decorative furniture are now made in 
porcelain, and fhen subjected to the taste and skill of 
the painter. ^^Tlkis is one of tie branches of the porce¬ 
lain manufacture in which the English have made 
very rapid progi*^ss within the last few years. 

Conveniently plafced with respect to the painting- 
room are tbi ‘enamel-kilns,* in which the painted 
articles are exposed to a heat sufficient to make the 
colours adhere to the porcelain. These kilns are a 
kind of arched oven, having a door at one end, and 
gratings whhin on whi A the artibles are p>aced. The 
most scrupulous care and doUca^ arc displayed in 
managing these kilns, asdo the tetWperature and length 
of exposure. Sometimes tte mluter requires to ]iar- 
tially heat the porcelain twrermhrce times during the 
process of paintings to a»eVirtain the effect of his 
colours, and to combine them tvell ivith the porcelain. 
Indeed the care required in this process is very little 
less than in the exquisite one of enamel-painting. 
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We next follow the cosily results of all the preceding ; 
lahotiws to the ‘ burnishing-rootn,’ a lar^ ajMirttaent 
occa|iied by women and girls einpioyed in bftrl^tohh^ 
ing those parts which have been gift in the paint- 
ipg-room. The biirnisbers ate fonttod of bhxtd'Stomi 
and agate, brought to a very eniooth surface.- atid va¬ 
riously shaped to adapt tbttin to the curvatui^ of the 
]xii’celain. Each worlcwoolan is. sei^ at a benvb 
with her face towards a window, hol^g the porcelain 
in the left band, and tite burnisher in ner right, with 
which she rubs the gilded parts until they are brought 
to a brilliant glossi The warehouses of the firm—of 
which tlicre is bne in,^he High Street of Worcester, 
and two in liOndoit, in Coventry Strict and in Bond 
Street—4Hnatoate in a striking degree thb progress 
made by our maduiactavers in the production of those 
luxurious articles tor wliich Sevres and Dresden ob¬ 
tained, in past times, sttch celebrity 

VasSBLLATXD rixS MAIttlVACTURE. 

We must in closing say a few words respecting a 
branch of manufacture which x>votoiscs to be much 
extended in England, viz. iessePaied tiles for pave¬ 
ments, 8m;. Whoever has seen the Temple Church 
since it has been renovated, will have noticed the 
beautiful pavement which it displays, formed of a 
vast number of rectangular tiles about six inches 
square, glazed on the upper surface, 'fhe establish¬ 
ment to which this ‘ visit’ relates is one of those where¬ 
in tiles of this kind, a specimen or two of which arc 
here depicted, arc made. 



Tiles*] 


11)0 tossellated tiles <tare formed of two differently 
coloured claj^ one imbcddwl in the other, and dis¬ 
posed so as to form an ornamental device. The tile is 
first made in clay of one coiouV, with^ a deprossion 
afterwards to be filled with clay of the*othcr colonr, 
and this depression is formed by the aid of a mould. 
In the first place, the modeller models in stiff clay an 
egact representative of one of the tiles, about an inch 
toick, cutting out to the depth^f about a quarter of an 
inch the depressim which constitutes the device. 
When Ibis is nropm-ly driedaa mould to made from it 
in phtoter of I^ru, and from this stould all the tiles 
arc-pfOdoced ohe by Ihe. The grottod-oolour of the 
tij^ is frequently a brownish day, whh it yellow de¬ 
vice; but this may be raried at pleSsure. Let the 
colour be what it may, however, the first clay is mixed 
Up very thick, and pressed into the mould or th^ aW 
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of the press seen in the next cut. On leaving tin* 
press it presents the form of a dafnp, heavy, uin- 
cokmred square tile of clay, with an ornamental de- 
tiee foimoa by a depression below the common levcd 
of the'surface. 



[Ma !•* ill llw) Tileii.] 

The 8econd*coloure(l (iay, eo far from beinj? made 
stiff like the first, has a consistence Bojtjewliat 
hling that of honey; and l)crcin Jies one of the julceiics 
of manufacture, for it is necessary to choose (*ldy!» 
which will eontra<!t equally in baking, a]tliouj;»h of dif¬ 
ferent consistemci* \vhen U&ed. The tile being laid on 
a bench, the workman plasters the lionoy-likc clay on 
it, until he has completely filled llir depressed device, 
using a kind of knife or trowel in tins process. Tli(‘ 
tile, in this state, is then allowed to dry very gradually 
for the long pei'^d of eight weeks, to accommodaie 
the shrinking of VI clays to their peciuiiar natures. 
After this, each tile is scraped on the surface with an 
edgotcKd, till the superfluous portion of the second 
clay is removed, and the two <days become properly 
visible, one forming the ground and the other the de¬ 
vice. In this state the tiles are put into-a ‘ biscuit- 
kiln,’ where they are bakedi^ia a manner nearly tv 
sembling the baking of porcelain, but with espV'eial 
reference, to lime and temperaiurf', to the quality 
of tlie clays. From the biscuit-kiln they are tranti- 
ferred to tlie * dipping-room/ where they are coated on 
the upper surface with liquid glaze by means of a 
brush. Lastly, an exposure to the beat of the ‘ glaze- 
kiln’ for a period of twenty-four or thirty hours causes 
the glaze to combine tvith the olayi and the tiles are 
then finished. 

The substance of which those tiles are made cannot 
be called p&rcdaiHi but the care required in their 
manufacture is Such as to remove them from the rank 
of common pottery, and to form a sufficient reason for 
their bein^ made at thU very interestine cslablishment 
hcj-e describedi and of which we now take our leave. 





rPort of Shang^lkAe] 


.^HANG-HAE. 

Sh'Vno-hak, in the province of Kiang-su (which, with 
Anhui, or Ngan-hoei, form what was, and still is often 
considered as the one province of Kiang-nan), is the 
most northerly of the five ports of China opened by 
the Jalc treaty to British coinuierce. It is situated in 
about 31'^ N. kt. and 121° E- long., and is built on the 
left bank the river Woo-sung, which is property 
only the channel by which the waters of the Ikke 
Taboo or Tai (the Great Lake) are discharged into the 
sea. Though the course of the river probably does 
not exceed fi% 'miles, it brings down a great volume 
of water, -and is deep. Opposite the town of 
Shang-bae, which is sixteen miles from its mouth, the 
deptli in the middle of the stream vad^ics from six to 
eight fathoms, so that the largest vessels can come up 
to the harbour, and unlead alongside of the com¬ 
modious wharfs and large warehouses which occupy 
tlic banks of the river. At this place the river is 
iK'arly half a mile wide. 

The town is very large. The streets are narrow, and 
inany of tberti are paved with small tiles, similar to 
Dutch clinkers; which malioa more agimtabk fioting 
than the slippety granite with which other townsrin 
Cliina are pavefi.' %e t^ops in the city are generally 
sinalVhut wa»es'Of 'tfilde8mptionB-are exhiUted for 
sale; many of^em contain Eurepean |gx>dB«'especia]ly 
woollens; Du Halde, in hk ! Descrip^im of China,’ 
, says, that hv this towtt and- its stoiglstbottrliood 290,0110 
' Weavers are <x;cupied in iftalti^ pkte' edttatan and 
I muslms^ and Linmy adds,'that -Ike - (teidteen cloth 
^ from Shang-hae is said to be the liest ili'-fibe empire. 
. Sir Hngh Gough, in his despa^tes ifbM> the captttm 
i of the town, nays, <fas' a ooinmerctel fietl^g can 
Kexcecd it^addipg that ships of large'burthen’eSa 
I ascend the MveiFibr saseral miles above thd town: bttt 
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though he says it appeus a rich city, with “-good walls 
in perfect repair,” he slates the population to be only 
from sLxty to seventy thousand, the circumference of 
the walls being about three miles and a half. One of 
the oflficera of the expedition, hi a recently published 
work*, ” here obsc^ed;S<hne pretty public tea-gardens, 
with grottoes and mbj^ths, constructed of real and 
artificial rocks piled curitm^ly. »»<* aboty* tl« other.” 

Previous to the late expedidoR little was known of a 
place which aj^ars to be the prinnij^l, emporium of 
Eastern Asia, and whose commerce is as active as that 
of any othm* place on the globe, not' even London ex¬ 
cepted., jfi; is certakdy A very remarkable ,circimi- 
Btance that such a comnimrekl town bad only once 
been visited-by a European vessed, and that not before 
lg32, when the Aihh«rst. under the command of Capt. , 
Lindsay, entered the Wao-sung river. Capt. Lindsay 
states—“On our arrival at'Woo-aurtg (a small town 
only a mile above the mouth of the river of that name), 

I whs 80 struck with the vast t^dsttitity of junks enter¬ 
ing the river, that I caused uiom to be coupled fet 
several succesrive d^. result was, that in seven 
daysupwardf of foeft hundred junks, varying in size 
firom one hundred to four hundred tons, passed Woo- 
sung, and proceeded to ^ang-bae. Dumg thp first 
part of our stay most- of these vessels were mwth- 
cduntry junks with four masts, from Teen-teiii (T’hkn- 
tsin Ml 1J» Dnho) and various-parts of ijaachow Tar- 
tsjry, flour andmeas from which ^acfoibsmed a great por¬ 
tion of their cargo. Botduridg.lJte ,lWtorpartof our • 
stay, the Fokien (Fukain) joffite fa^n to pour in to the 
number of tterty or terty f«r ' Many of these-were 

from Formosa, Canton, -fite Eastom Ardiipelago, 
Cochin-China, and Siam.” Now if we suppose that ' 
the commerce of Shaag-hoe is as active the whole year' 
round as Capt. Lindsay found it to be in the month of 
- ' * Lieur. Murray, * Doings in Chinm’ 
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It i« prettv fti*ner/illy knoun to uadoiain tho pn 
sent day thM iii a soirction tuna thr siUcwoin}, 
ola)K>iHtod Dirough two tiuiall holcB near th( luad 
Hpw ih \fin\u ih rean il l)ow it thangca iU < onditiou 
■wilb gmt rapidity I jw it m supporUd by eitiiig 
\a!»t quantitu s ot laulbi ny-leaves, and how Uk Itah in 
]Masantaj)upu< for the momcnUius peiiod whea lUc 
worms an to piodutc their wlk—lu inatuia upon 
wlmh Ih i< not room hcie to eulcjr* Suftie it to 
say ihal, whui tU cutual timo arints, the little worm 
s((1s a coniei or hollow space in which to loim its 
fr/< 0 u 01 nest Having selet led sue h a spot, it aitaelics 
]un^ thiei lb ol glutimms matte i, oi bdk, fiom Bide to 
wde, to foi in a bupi»ort loi i^elf and upon thib biijipoi t 
11 \vi i\(S around UhcU a hollow en\elope,ol light 
tiasuc-hke texture Witliui this wall it eontiuuis to 
laboiu, epinnifig uioie and moir length of fihmeiit 
iroiri the two holcB bcfoie mentioned, and laying the 
tillead lound the mtc 1101 ol Us hollow dwelling, gia 
dually thereby incroibiu^ the thu kness of the' incloHin^. 
wall I he nebt assurm b the foi m e»t a lit>ht < gg-shajic d 
ball \cry bolt and loose on the cxUiior but as the 
woim p»ogresses with us woik towaids the ec ntu, the 
stiuctuie Deunmsiuore dense and eonipatl, fioiii the 
plies ot ledujiliiations ol the Ihiead be mg elo'^e i lo,^t 
Ihei At length the woikmg ee ises and we lu\( ihr n 
a Silk (orooff, with the woim iinprisoiud iii its eei lie 
iheeoeoon being fiom an null to an iiuh «.nd a lall 
long, and oi a yellow oi enaiige eoloui 

Now It lb nnpoitant to be ii in niiuel that U unc 
iontimt Hsthiiad thuspioduccd oi mlut it istvo 
11ni ails twisted into om llitu lu two twin tin id 

spuii out fiom the two oufucs lul tlu woiui l> i 
ire till ir eom bine el mo\cnKntol its mouth mil iiont 
hiini,b the SI twotogelhii and 
hy a guniMiy* liep id Ihc woiin li nol nitenupFcd 
)}im out the whole C]u nitily in one unbioUen lli^d 
oieiunnous hUj^ih, composed of the two twin Wi 
nunls Thib ciieunistinec give nsc one niaiu dif 
Icicuce hr I ween theeotton uul bilk uumifuluies ioi 
e otlou (oines to us m the loim ol shoil hbies whuh 
hi\c to be spun—founcily by hand but now by 
nm lune ry-^inlo a coutnpious tin e ad w lu i c is in 1 lie 
silk m iriufdcture'the little insect peiforms this spin 
imig pioec Sb,and prescnlb the inattn tl in i c oiumuoub 
ioiin 

Bui it may next fauly be isked, by wh il itu ans is 
tlu insrtt umoMcl iioiii il« volunti y pii on nd how 
IS the eontmuoub Uurad oi silk i(ino\ed iiuiii the 
pocoouR*’ Ihis It emctid in a MiirtUlu inuinu In 
Italy irora whonee ilaigc cpuntily ot silk la brought 
the* leanijg of the silkwoim is the oci npitiou oi one 
e lass of pel sons vhile the uindin^ oi tin silk ib that 
ol anotbei) and the rtirers sell the loeoons to the 
windets &u soon as the t nc lose d nibc c t is killed Some - 
tiroes the toeaious aio evposed to the he it ot in 1 alnn 
bill! lor tour or five hours, or if the elnua i be too 
told they aio placed in an oven and theie kept till 
Mtilitv IS (lestioyeel lu short, the pooi litlie silk- 
inikersare stiflecf to death in then tgg shaped eme- 
lopce, after having pioduced the materul w hie h man 
lias e hose 11 to appropriate to himself Vnicn the inse e t 
IS killed, the external soft envelope, whnh is known 
as fl0s\^nU{^ IS opened, and the bard eo non is pio- 
tiuded through the dpeaiug •This floss-sdk is to be 
afterwards brought toa muiufactured state by the piu 
less of sUL-spinmng, wh8e tbe cocoou i appiopriated 
to fhe fiilk-throwstci 

TIk vendor of the e o oons separates Iboro into dif- 
fercut qualities, to winch he applies diffesiM names* 
Thus, the ♦good (ocoon^» aie the mo^nerfect, 
‘pointed cocoons aie apt to break in the mpilutg, 
♦ cue linns* are Jaigo but ot a k ss compact natme than 
good cocoons, ^dupious, oi doublets, bavo two thicads 
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confuse (lorn with anothoi, * toullloiis au Aery nn- 
pejfccl eocooiis, and so on rich kind leing paid lui 
ad n £! lam pi n t ac cording to tlic laeihty w itfi w h eJi 
It w 11 yield a goid bilkcu thiiad 
V^luu ihc wiudei oi leelii has purchi'^d the 
ccKOons fiom the ic iier, a worn in proceeds as foil aw s 
—Into i vessel oi Avaim watci a number oi cocoons 
aie thiowii, an^ iheu itimieiscd until the gum whuh 
the insL( t had used as a kind of tenunt m iormint* iht 
(ocooii nsoJai holtcnicdastojHiimtthelhie id tocoiiu 
oft Ihc ree 1(1 tlun lakes a whibk oi luii twigs bound 
together, and c ut oft < \i tily at the ends, and wjtli tin 
she gently prfbsos uui bins the cocoons, till the lo m 
tlueatls UK (litingled on itb pointb She theni u c 
hei w With tin thu ads dttae lied to it dist i ^ 
them from it, and di iwb then endsthiou^i lie i hn eis 
i%uinoi( any adhciing flo^s 01 impuiity Jli n sn| 
posing the tliic id whuh slu is about to ioiin is t > e >n 
sistoi twenty filanitnls (the nutnbci aumii^ iO\ 
311 difitlent elumustiiicis she collects the thu uls 11 
twenty coeoons ind passes tlu in thiou^h siihII l 
01 loops in i leclmg-muhmc Hu in si Ion ^ v 
ioui gionps ol liu caeh, tuh gumi ]u in tin luli 
out eye , then two oi these gioiips u< ee ml ii ed in > 
ilugergioup irid lastly, ill of tlu n\ 1 ^ m ut 
d c l)iou,^ht to^ctlui m one lliuad 1 hi eoinbin I 
til re id IS wound n]Km i hollow ham i ud 1 
( i oons, luum i > (I m the wnin w\tu I ^ ini 
])Utiscl^ U) th t siile which will *ij t tin ii 
Mcldm ^ the f 1 iinints e isilv A < iilet 

ilir eoeoons^heeoine cxhuisttd olhcis ii own nil' 
tlu Wdim wxter, uul then thu icis umled t ilut oi tli 
ceeooiis ]«( vDuslv led d 

Ttisthuslliit tl c .iilk 1 lies the foun li oon ud 
d sinue tint oi i hank oi ^kr^jjjll Oi tlu C{i u tit> tinn 
vielekd the following uiiy w,uc bouie notnn 1 idi 
cocoon yields on in dvci ige iheuttlirei buiutiid \ uK 
oi silk two hundred uud liUy a in c si/idti > is 
wiiji about i ])ound ind d Atiioi twehe ] )ui 1 et 
ceHoon one pound n reeled sdl the ollii 

ell v( n twdilhs hun^ iindc up ot the wei^^ht ot tlu 
dn\sili 01 enclosed msi c itoss bilk wisU.dnt k, 

1 1 oni the c dm it h i oe i i osUinaU el that the (11 m il 
bilk hi mu n as dahoiitid by tiie insect we nil le 
ctuiiciuajl flic hundud nulcb oi length to wci„h 
» 1 poi nd 1 

1 lie h inks ol silk thus piodiiee d iioiu tlu eoi xnis 
b\ the bilk Kclcis ol I aly, 1 1 imtjBrn^tl t Inn i iiui 
oiuei (ountiicb au the coimnodity whuh nines in 
1 ngland undei tlu name oi lau-silfx lhat whuh is 
imputed undci the nime oi intoun ulk ib tlu iituie 
litcI having bee'll wDiked in the sill mills of i ici,-,ii 
(ountiies, and ioimerlv a good dci) ol tin u ed (o I e 
nniioiUd into Ingland But in propoition is tlu 
1 iityhbh silk mills imjuovtd in ihtn prousats the 
Lnglibh thiuwstcib wcie able lo uutwci,^h ec tui 
advantages which used to attach to the i iliin 
ihiowslrib, and the lesult is tliua shown—ihil win) 
at the opening ol the present ecntuiy the tin /wn sill 
impoited wdb hall as much in weight as llic i iw-sif| 
ill isdJ It was only one eighteenth pait as much t u 
idvsnlngc in change being altogether oti tlu ]> irt ol 
the Lnglish throwster 

1 r I us suppose, then, that the silkworm le ii rs of 
As i and Southern Luiope have brought into tlu 
mill H cocoons fit ioi iccling, that the leekis hive 
euinbuii-d thu line ids oi seieral coc oons into one in 1 
brought It into the Imm of hanks and that tlu‘-i 
flanks have been miported into RiigUnd Me sin 1 
then be prepated to follow the hanks through ll e 
\atiou8 pDOcesscs included under the geneial name of 
iiilk-'ihiontng^ by which they aie brought into the 
I piopei stale for waip and weft thieads foi the vu at i, 

I >aiu for the silkstoekiug nnkei, awing-silk, aiul 
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%ieel on the oul$^idc,and under it is S. passage round the 
•' tower. At the proji^cting comers of these roofs snmll 
bells are fastened, which 8(hiiid with the slighlest 
breeze. On the summit of the tower is an ornament 
in the form of the cone of a fir-tree; it is said to be of 
gold, but*])robably is only gilt: it rests immediately 
upon a pinnacle, with seveml rings round it. This 
tower is said to have been nineteen ye^irs in building, 
and to have cost fotlr hundred thousand taela 
According to the Chinese census, the iounlry be- 
Iween 30® and 35® N. lat., extending from the sea 
about two hundred miles inland^ and com])rehending 
the ancjcuit )>rovince of Kiang-iiaii, on a surface not ex¬ 
ceeding seventy thousand square mileshasapopulatioif 
of more than forty millions, or about six hundred inha¬ 
bitants to each square mile. Such a. population cannot 
subsist on the produce of the soil, even in the higli 
stab* of agriculture by which this region *is dlstin- 
gnisbed above all other parts of China. A consider¬ 
able supply of provisions must be required every year. 
Such an inference must also be drawn from wliat is i 
staled by Captain Lindsay, namely, that die northern I 
country vessels bring chiefly corn and peas; and | 
thougli he docs not mention the cargoes of the Fo- j 
Icicn vesseds, which come from the Eastern Archi- 
pt'liigo, (h)chin-China, and Siam, it is a known fac^t 
that the ])rincipal articlff of export from these coun- 
lrit^ to Ctiina is ricf\ The immense quantity of grain 
uliich IS {‘iirricd into the port of Shang-hac is probably 
not consumed in that town and the neighbourhood: 
but a }>ari ot it n^aches the centre and even the western 
districts of (’liina Proper, by being conveyed on the 
nnnieroiis canals which arc conncct(‘d with the Impe¬ 
rial canal, or Yoon-ho, and the two gjeat rivers above 
mentioned. The exports probably <!onftist of manufac¬ 
tured goods, and the inhabitants pay for tlie food which j 
they obtain from other counlricR by supplying their ] 
inhabilants with cotton, silk, and linen fal)rirs. Tlie 
importance of the port of Shang-hae to British coin- 
Tuerce can hardly be overrated as giving access to the 
northern provinces of China, whose wants are of a 
kind ivhich that commerce is peculiarly able to su))ply, 
and a great part of which has been hitherto obtained 
through Russia, at, of course, most exorbitant prices, 
consequent on a land-carriage of two or three thousand 
miles. Mr. Charles Grant, in his examination in 1831 
before the Committee of the House of Lords on the 
East India and C'hina Tj^do, stated that the sale of 
European goods by the mssians at the great fair of 
Kiachta (which only lasts about two months), consist¬ 
ing chiefly of woollens, Manchester cottons, and vel¬ 
veteens, amounted to about a million sterling yearly; 
and added, that at Kiaclita English velveteens were 
'«old at as high a price as the best velvets at Canton, 
lie also stated that “ the inhabitants of the northern ^ 
provinces of China, Pe-chee-lee, Shantung, &c., might 
receive the same description of articles, even through 
Canton and the great canal, cheaper than through 
Pussia, were the transit encouraged by the Chinese; 
tnd there can be no doubt, were British ves^ds per- 
niitlcd to import into any of the ports of the Yellow 
^cji, that all sortsof goods might be delivered as clieap 
is at Canton but he conclnded, from the lealous 
l>olicyof the Chinese, that this permission would never 
be obtained. It has now, however, been effected ; and 
if the Chinese have acceptable articles to give us in 
exchange, of which there may be some doubt, a large, 
arid equally beneficial eornnierce to each nation I 
IJiay be looked forward to as the result, and by far the 
host result, of our military exertions. 


DODLEY-ITS CASTLE, tIME-CAVEIlNS, 
AND ‘NAILERS.* 

Thb town of Dudley, as we had occasion'to notice in a 
recent dcscriptioa ot* the a]q!^*arance of South StafFijrd- 
shire at night, is situated in the^ heart of the midland 
coal-field of England, and tlierefore shares with tlu* 
surrounding district the singular features Which tliey 
present. But there*is in addition, with resjDect to 
Dudley, such a strange mixture of the ancient with the 
modern—the feudal with the manufacturing—the soli¬ 
tary and romantic with the busy and bustlyig—as can 
not fail to attract th^ notice of those who visit tlie spot 
for the first time. 

Dudley Castle, which, like many of our ancient cas¬ 
tles, became the parent of an adjacent town, is situated 
on a soineu’fcat lotty limestone hill, far above the general 
level of the town. This limestone seems to jut through 
the strata of coal and iron-stone, as if it had been urged 
upwards by soingi internal convulsion; and hence the 
hill itself yields neither of those two much sought-for 
minerals, the lime being the substance for which, com¬ 
mercially speaking. the liill is alone valuable. Whe- 
Uier the barons who built this castle w^re aw*are of the 
mineral riches by wliieh they were surrounded cannot 
now be known; most ]>rohahly they were not. But 
whether they were or not. ttie position of the castle, or 
skeleton of the castle, appears at the present day 
strangely unstuted to llie ideas which we are accus¬ 
tomed to attach to a feudal residence. Smoking lur* 
naees—a thick and clouded atmospliere—canals bear¬ 
ing barges filled witii iron and coal—and working' 
])eoj)le with begrimed clolbes and faces—these ivv the 
objccls^W’ith wbicli tlie castle is surrounded. 

Lotus suppose ourselves in the busy town of Dudley, 
and visit the castle from thence, Wliile in ,liic town, 
j especially on a. market-day, we witness all those activ e 
and busy scenes wliieh are incident to tlie wants of a 
trading population: visitors from all the surrounding 
districts, some to buy and others to sell, crowd Ihe 
streets; the shopkee]>evs make the best disphiy which 
I their stock of goods will permit; and all those features 
are exhibited which belong to a town enlivened by 
‘ eomniercial activity; But when wo arrive at the end 
of Castle-street, and apply for admission to the Castle 
ruins, here is a change! We leave a noisy world ior a 
silent one—a scene maikod with the features of the 
present day for one which tells of ages long since 
passed away. There is a gate, under tlie charge of a 
person employed by the })resent owner of the casilc, 
through which admission (which is liberally granted to 
all) is gained to the grounds surrounding the castle; 
and when this gate is once passed, a visitor can 
scarcely avoid throwing off* all thoughts of street bustb*. 
and thinking what kind of men lliey were w'ho built 
castles in past times. Before us we set* a winding, 
ascending path, lialf stairs, half pcline, on ascending 
which'ivc gain a hill surmounted by all that now re¬ 
mains of Ihidley Casrte. 7'hc ancient onU?r gate, or 
warder s lower, still presents vestiges to show wh.u 
it once was; and,•having passed this, we have the re¬ 
mains of the keep, or donjon, in front. This was onc e 
apparently a small quadrangle, having four towers at 
the corners, connected by curtain walls. Tliere now 
only remain two of these toUers, and the one curtain 
wall connecting them, all else being now levelled 
nearly lo the ground. ♦ • 

Within these two (owners there are vvinding stair¬ 
cases, extending probably tO the summit; but^ as they 
arc in rather a shattered state, the ascent is prudently 
prevented above a certain height by duois thrown 
across the staircases. On ascending lo the height of a 
few yards, and looking through the loopholes, we have 
unmistakcable evidence of the nature of the surround- 

M2 • 
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ing district Flickering ^Ires (diecquer Ibc scene on 
every side. W hether we look northward towards Tip- 
ton, or north-cast towards Wedneshuiy*, or north-west 
in Ih^* direction of Sedgley, or eastw^ard to Oldbury, 
or southward to Slourbridgfe,^—the eye is pretty sure to 
glanct* upon iron-furnaces, pit-mouth hills,, or coke- 
bill9» sot»(ling up their ilaming corftrihutions to the al- 
I'oady dense atmosphere of the district. Close beneath 
us wc see Dudky, its streets, churches, aiwl factories, 
i’orniiug a compact assemblage, In the midst of such 
a scene we look round at the ruins at hand, and read 
ibo tale wliich they tell of baronial greatness: bow the 
foundation o^ the castle w as laid by Dodo or Dudo, a 
Saxo||i lord, about fiie year 70(); 4iow the Conqueror 
lomoVed the Saxon possessor, Earl Edw^in, to make 
room for one of his followers, William Fitzausculph; 
how, during the reigns of the Henrys aij^l the Ed- 
w^ards, it passed into the hands pf various branches of 
Fitzauseulph’s family; how it came into the possession 
<»f the Dudley family in the time of Edward III.; how 
its possessors brought themselves into trouble during 
the reigns of the Tudors; and how the castle was be¬ 
sieged during the CoinmonweaUh—have been fully 
detailed by the local historians. Suffice it here to say 
that the castle was almost ruined and dismantled by 
the Parliamentary array; rebuilt, more in the style 
of a mansion than a castle, soon afterwards; again 
nearly destroyed by fire about Jiinety years ago ; left 
as airutterly neglected ruin till the beginning of the 
present century; and then improved irk its approaches 
and exterior arrangements by its possessor, Lord Dud- 
iey and Ward, so far as to make a visit to the iviins a 
practicable and pleasant ramble. 

Besides the remains of the Keep, there are fragments 
♦ofw'alls, doorways, w^indows, &c., partly feurrovnding 
a green, which was once the great court-yard or quad¬ 
rangle of the castle; hut not a roof’ remains to convey 
an idea of the apartments of the castle. The ruins, 
taken as a whole, are much less pictureaquo, and much 
less connected with interesting nistoric^al events, than 
those of Kenilworth; hut they are perhaps worthy of 
more notice from tourists than they seem to have re¬ 
ceived. The surrounding distrik't js certainly almost 
enough to deter a lover of the picturesque; and this 
circumstance may have lessened tlie number of those 
who would otherwise have bi'come acquainted w'ith 
Dudley Castle. 

On proceeding beyond the limits of the castle ruins, 
in a direction opposite to the town of Dudley, we get 
inio the*grounds belonging lo the castle. These are 
siiigkklarly u ild and secluded. There is a deep ravine, 
kvhich. if finind in Nwitzerland or Italy, would probably 
have furnished a subject for a host of pencils; but be- 
iqg^found among the coal and iron districts of Stafford¬ 
shire, no artist thinks of looking for it. At a fii^st 
glance it is not easy to determine whether the ravine 
oV dell is natural or the result of excavation; for it is 
hounded and shut if/ partly by rocks, and partly by 
verdant sides, and varied by dumps of trees. It has, 
however, been stated that this hollow is the result of 
tbe excavation having made so long 
a period back as to have suffered tne denuded rocks to 
assume a vegetable clothing. Whether this be so or 
not, there are at the present day lime-quarries being 
worked at a lowter level castle bill, in such a 

manner as to present caverns almost rivalling those of 
Di'^byshire in singularity of appearance. These ca¬ 
verns, occasioned by the Underworking of the beds of 
limestone, display pendant roofs, and massy columns 
left for tUeir support. In groping alo^ these caverns, 
the visitor often finds hImseU in pitchy darkness; and 
a rolling stone will frequently convi^ to him the inti¬ 
mation That water is flmving at a considerable depth 
beneath him. This water illusfcrateis one of the many 
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remarkable features of the district. The castle-hill is 
perforated by two or three c^als,, which proceed in , 
profound darkness tlirough cdiannels or tunnels cut in 
the limestone rock. This is exhibited to the eye at one 
spot in the castle grounds, where we see a rocky sort 
of glen enclosing a basin, the Sides of which arc diver¬ 
sified with rugged projections, and enriclu*(> with lo- 
liage. In the rough sides of this basin are seen tlucc 
opfmings, being tunnels belonging ^to three different 
canals whith meet in this open glen. All the three 
aro excavated in the limestone, and wore constructed 
as a means of conveying to Birmingham and oilier 
parts the lime dug fpom the castle-hill. In no ]):iri nf 
Ihe vicinity do nature and art appear to be more odtily 
mingled than here. 

In various parts of the vicinity lime working and 
burning are still carried on to a large extent. An 
elevated hill called the Wren s Nest, ' not iar distant 
from the castle, contains extensive lime-quarries. The 
lime is found in two beds, eac^h about ten yards wi 
thickness, separated by a snacc of forty yards filicit 
with lime of an inferior quality, mixed with sand and ' 
clay. The caverns (as tlie excavatioob resulting IVcm 
the labours of the quarriers arc calli'd) in the Wn n s 
Nest Hill are highly remarkable, irom the r/iaiim‘r in 
which the retaining props and jdllars an? mam* lu nui- 
forrn to the dip of tne strata, and from the lenglli 
depth to whhili the excavations have* exl(*n<h*d. 

WLeni we leave the ravine and grounds behind tiu* 
castle^ wc may return to the cutiane.e by one of threi* 
paths, winding in ditferenl directums, all of which an- 
kept ill order at the expense of tlu* proprietor of the 
rums. On emerging from the gate wo again find our¬ 
selves in the stieets of Dtidley, and snrronrulcd by the 
busy operations of which it is the theatre. Tlie shop¬ 
keepers supply th/3 usual wares required by an active* 
population; but it is not till wc get oulsidi? the town, 
and in tb(? villages between it and BiriniiighaTn, W'al- 
sall, Stourbridge, &(?., that we meet with many iiidic:i- ' 
tions of that remarkable feature wdiich is l oimecled 
with tlu? nail-mariufarture. 

Cut-nails arc made principally by machinery: 
wrought-nails by hand ; and these latl(*r arc not made 
in large? buildings, or factories, so much as in the hum¬ 
ble cottages of the workmen. In passing along any of 
the high-roads in this neighbourhood, we may fre¬ 
quently se(3 Avomeu trudging along, /‘arrying on their 
heads hundh's of nail-rods which they liave purchased 
at some of the numerous ii^-works, and an* taking 
to their own homes, there b^abricatc lhf*rn into nails. 
Each rod is about six feet in length, and lias a uidtli 
and thickness proportionate lo the si/e of tin* Jiail 
which is to be made. The rods arc prepared by draw ¬ 
ing red-hot iron bars successively through a series ol 
holes in a stcol-nlate; the holes employed being 
smaller and smaller until the desired dimensions an; 

{ iroduced. The rods, as tlius produced, arc iime.h 
onger than six fett;hut they are reduced to ihat 
length in order to facilitate the formation of them into ’ 
convenient bundles; and it is with surh bundles that 
we frequently see the labouring women of tin* distj iot 
l^en. A walk along the same roads will aflbrcl us 
indications of one among the causes of the loeaiion oi 
the nail-nianufaclure, and many similar inanuiacturiiB, 
in this quarter; we mean, the abundant supjily of coal. 
Carts are traversing the country in every direction, 
drawn by one horse each, and filled with Staffordshire 
coal, generally in pieces of such size as would win lor 
it the approving term of “ nubbly coat ” in London; 
urchaseable, fob, at a price considerably tlian one- 
alf of that paid in the metropolis. ^ 

If we follow one of these ‘ nailers' to h(*r home, we 
shall probably find it a low, dismaMookmg, comfort¬ 
less brick‘house, exhibiting cracks and fissures which 
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would alarm most persons. The nature of the district 
affects the buildin^ys, as well as tlje people and the at- 
mo8j>horc. The whole ground beneath is so com- 
})letely honeyooinh(?d hy the oi>eration8 of the miners, 
that if care be not taken to cease w'orkinf? Within a few 
feet of the surface, the latter often sinks, and injures 
whatever »tructx\res may be erected on it. This docs 
not imply that the p^Tound actuallv breaks in and leaves 
an open fissuy? or chasm, but that a snJjsidence takes 

f dace sufficient to shako all above. Some of the pt)orer 
ious(»?i about Oldbury have chaitis wound about them, 
to kcM'p th(‘m up. 

The uail(‘rs liave small fdrs^es within their houses, 
at whic h they work in companies, women as as 
men, f lutlons description of the'female nailers has 
been oft(!ij quoted, for the oddness of the scene itsidf, 
and the quaint language in wliich he records it. While 
speaking of Hirniiugham, he says:—art of nail¬ 
making is one of llie most ancient among us; we 
safely (diarge its antiquity with four figures. We can¬ 
not (‘onsifltT it a trade m so much as of Birmingham ; 
for we have but few naibinakcrs left in the town : our 
nailers avo elii<*fiy masters, and rather op\ilent, 'flu? 
infUiufaeturers are so scattered around the country, 
tlial we cannot travel iar, in any direction, out <»f the 
sound of the nail-hammer. But Ba-raiugham, like a 


powerful magnet, draws the produce of the anvil to 
herself.’" Then com^ Jiis oescription of the nail 
smithy:—“When I first approached here from Wal 
sail, in 1741,1 was surprised at the .number of blatk- 
sinilha’ shops upon the 4 *oad; and could not conceive 
how a country, though populous, could support so 
many people ot the same occupation. Jn some of the^e 
shops I observed one or more females^ stripped of tluur 
upper garment, and not overcharged with their lower, 
wielding the hammer with all the grace of the sex. 
The beauties of their lace were rather eclipsed by the 
smut of the anvil; or, in poetical phrase, the tinctuu* 
of the forge liad taken possession of* those lips which 
might have beftri taken by the klsa. Struck^ with the 
aov(dty, l*inquircd, ‘ Whether the ladies in this coun¬ 
try shod horses?’ but was answered,"with a smile, 
' Tlicj^are nailers/ ” 

There the nailers are still located, much as l]i(*y 
w^erc when Hutton first saw them a hundred years ago. 
They still use the forge^ to heat the iron-rod, the anvil 
on which, lind the hammer by which, to fashiim the 
nail, and still make the nails one by one; and, witljout 
using lljitton’s poetical phrase/* wo may still con¬ 
sider the i)CcupaUt)n to be somewhat of the dirtiest. 
It. constitutes one of iln' remarkable features in Ibe 
district of which Dudley may be deemed the centre. 



THE NIAGARA DISTRICT, WESTERN 
CANADA.—No. III. • 

The Niagara district, being already settled, does not 
offer any inducement to the usual description of emi¬ 
grants, who jiroceed to Canada for tlie purpose of 
purc hasing land, and by their industry bringing the 
wild Jorcst into a.state of cultivation; but persons with 
capital may do well to settle in this jiart of the pro- 
vinct*. • They can purchase farms already cleared, and 
the vicinity of good markets at once cdhipensates them 
for the higher price which they must pay. To those 
who are incapable of ‘ roughing ’ it in * the bush/ such 
a plan is undoubtedly the best. Both in the British 
province's and in the United Slates there are a class 


of men who cmfloy themselves in clearing land, and 
after bringiiy; it into a rude state of <'ultivalion, they 
sell their ‘ clearings/ and these useful pioneers arc^ 
again off into the woods. Tiiis is a very beneficial uis- 
tribulion of labour, and renders the task d the more 
refined emigrant conmaratively^ light. The in(iiut<; 
diversity of taste and habit amount our counlrymc'ii 
who choose to reside on the continent of Europe, in 
many cases to retrench^their expenditure, rcudei-s it 
probable tliat some of them would effect their purpose 
more readily by a residence of a few years in tbi* Nia¬ 
gara district, if unhappily it were not the dissipation 
of the Eurojgean capitals which I'onstituted the charm 
of the old continent; but still, as we have already 
remarked, a djtt’erenl taste might lead otliers to prefer 
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the shores of Lake Erie. The beauties of Nature, 
and tlie grand and novei features which she here pre¬ 
sents, W(^nl(l surely to a rightly constituted minq be 
more attractive than the lounging habits of a second- 
rate towu in Fraiu'c. There is**no lack of field-sports 
and of other ainuseinents which agreeably, diversUy 
the lifc of a man who IS not pursuing some settled 
plan of existence, but meiely Testing for a time for 
sonH» specified object. In summer the tour of the 
laKes might be made, the adjacent parts of the States 
visited and tine cities of Mcmtreaf, Quebec, Albany, 
Jlosion, and New^Yofk arc each within two or three 
days journey,, In a short time now and more cor;*ect 
views would be obtained of a state of tiling^difiering 
greatly in many* points from that which the emigrant 
had (juitted. It Is said that those who have once 
resided in new sottlements where the forms of society 
arc comparatively free and unconstrained, seldom 
relish, on their return to an old community, the hollow 
formalitie'S by wduch they are circumscribed, and look 
back with regret to their former freedom, so that a 
temporary sojourn might, in the case we have sup¬ 
posed, become a permanent settleirionL 
Eastern and W^DsU?rn Canada, under a united consti¬ 
tutional government, such as they have now obtainc'd, 
and aided by the stream of emigration from the molhev- 
country, which is pouring in at the late of above thirty 
thousand persons yearly, is likely to increase rapidly 
in population. In the spec(di with which the late 
Lord Sydenham opened the first session of the United 
Lt'gislaturc of Canada he pointed out the importance 
of measures for developing the resources of the country 
by extensive public works, observing that “ the rapid 
settl^unent of the country,—tlx; value of every man^ 
property within it,—the advancement of lus future for¬ 
tunes, are deeply aftected by tins question/’ I'hc 
objects which lie pointed out as promising eommeii- 
surate returns for a great outlay, were the improve¬ 
ment of the navigation from the shores of Lake Eric 
and Lake Huron to the ocean, and the establishment 
of new internal communications in the inland districts. 
The Welland canal already placers iu the Itands of the 
merchants of Kingston and Montreal the command 
over the produce of the western parts of the United 
States suiu the most fertile grain districts in Western 
Canada, whieli can reatrh the Atlantic for exportation 
to Europe, the West Indies, &c. in a considerably 
shorter time than if the products of the above districts 
w'cre convcyejd to New York by the Erie canal. An 
iinprovemetU of this nature benefits the most remote 
settler in the backwoods, increases the value of Ins 
If^bour, and brings around him, much sooner than 
would otherwise be the case, all the most important 
inilucm*cs of civilization. 


THE SURF AND THE BORE OP INDIA. 

Amono the geographical, Or rather hydrographical, 
fcatxircs which distinguish the great coili\inent of India, 
there are two of a very remarkable kind—-the^»/aiul 
the Acre, the former presenting a formidable obstacle 
to the approach of ships towards the port of Madras, 
and the latter occurring near the mouths of the great 
Indian rivers, such as dhe Indus and the Ganges. 

Madras is one of the most \¥itfavourably situated 
cities wliidi have ever risen to eminence; for such is 
the state Af the scni near it, tiiat^ no stups can iipproacb 
the shore, and all coinmunicatiods between them and 
the city are inawitaincd by boats and rafts, tlie crews, of 
whii'li go through no small amount of danger in the 
transit. The site of the city appears to have beea de¬ 
termined on more by accident; than desi^, or aqch a 
formidable obstacle to freedom of communication w*ould 
not luive escaped notice. In front of the'eity the surf 


rages in three distinct foamy ridges, W'hi( li can only 
be passed safely by small vcssr^ls built expressly for 
the duty. These vessels arc called maKmdahs. 

The massoolah is a light, large, and flal-bottomed 
boat, without ribs, keel, or other timber; the brciad 
planks being sewed, at tlx? edges with ‘ kyar,’ or ^line 
made from the outer fibres of the cocoa-nut, and are 
filled in between the seams with the same material. 
Iron is utterly^excluded from the whole fabric. By 
this construction the massoolah is rendered lithe and 
buoyant enough to meet the violent shocks which it 
will have to encouiiler from the roaring surg(‘; it yields 
to the percussion of the waters, so as, by diminishing 
the fbsistance, to be thrown up safidy on tlic heacli 
without breaking bv the concussion. The management 
of these boats requires great dexterity and eN})ericiK‘c, 
the crew'S being bred from their infancy to ihv lui/aid- 
ous enterprise. ^ The massoolahs are impelled by hi oad 
elliptical paddles; and the ‘lind&l,’ or master, chant« 
a wild kind of song, to the cadence of which liis 
* clashees/ or rowers, keej> time, quickening or n‘taul- 
irig the motion of the boat as may be ncci'ssary to evade 
or encounter the stroke of the surf. Thus thc'y aj^proach 
the European vessels, which ill e obliged to anchor at 
the hack of the surf at a ])rescrihi*d distance ; and tin? 
Tiassengers and ladies arc then iransfcirnd fioin the 
larger vessel to the massoolah. Tlx y then rclniii: 
and on enIjCring the outer line of surf, which is said to 
appal cveiy one who encounters it for tlic first time, 
th(? rowois simultaneously paiue, and the song is su]»- 
pressod; btft the instant the surf has luinhlod over, a 
loud shout bursts forth, and the nio^t skilful ami 
strenuous efl'orts ar» made to meet the next ridge of 
surf, towards which the massoolah is whirled willi 
awful rapidity; and so on till they reach the shore*. 

The massoolah is alujiys attended by little rafts, 
called catwnaram, to aid in lescuing the passeiigcTS 
and bearing them to the* shore in the event ol the mas- 
soolah lK*ing upset. In very rough weather the wliole 
line of coast becomes tenifie; the iiiassoolahs cannot 
v(*ntnrc out; ami all intercourse with the sUijqiing 
would then be stopped, except for the means afiordial 
by the catamarans. This simple and singular contriv¬ 
ance consists of two or lhr(*c Jogs of light wood lashed 
together, the outer ones being s<*ven or eight feet long, 
by six or eight inches diameter, and Uie centre one 
rather longer. It is rounded off at one end, for the 
convenience of progression through ihe water, and is 
paddled by one or two men, who ^uat on their knees, 
in a position which appeals to an Englishman a most 
uneasy one. The surl’ace is flat, and is level with the 
water when tlie men arc properly seated in the centre. 
The water is continually washing over them, and yet 
these men willTcmam thus for horns together. It is 
very common for them to be washed off the catamaran; 
but if they escape the sharks, which are looking out 
for prey, they regain their position by expert swimming, 
Dr(*ncfied as they arc with water, these men yet c<m- 
trive to convey letters and despatches between the 
ships and the §]hore without getting them wetted ; the 
papers cifc usually placed in their 6kull-ca])S, envclopc'd 
with a kind of turban, which, with a doth round th(*ir 
middle^ are the only articles of dress they r(*quirc. 

The catamarap-mcn often receive medals of distinc¬ 
tion from the Indian government for having saved the 
lives of persons who have been upset from the uias?,uo- 
lalis* The singularity in the nature of the surf wljidi 
these men have to encounter is, that it is often must 
violent iu calm weather; lienee there frequently 
occurs sad destruction of shipping in the Madras 
Roads, A waiter in a recent volume of the ‘ United 
Service Journ^/ describing the Madras surf from per¬ 
sonal observation, gives the following as one among 
many instances of the dangerous character of the spot 
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for shipping On Uk? 2n(l May, 1811, Madras ivas 
visited by a slonn of sneli fury as to create both de* 
slniction and sorrow. Before the commotion of the 
elciiients hegan, one hundred and twenty ships hikI 
vessels jiroudJy rode at their anchors: in the niorning 
all tliese, including If.M. ships Dover and Chichester, 
eUhf#r bilged or foundered, and were strewed in frag¬ 
ments along the sliove. Few^er lives were sacrificed 
than could have bc(ni expected, considering the extent 
of the calamity, and that numbers of the vessels sunk 
at their anchors; but neither of the nien-of-war lost a 
single mam It is, however, quite frightful to ponder 
on the extent to which our#iiaval means would jiro- 
hahly lisivi' ])e('ii destroyed had this storm cong? on 
s«)onm\ But ten days before the expedition had sailed 
for Java, with a strong squadron of inen-of-war, twelve 
(.‘ompany’s cniizers, and sixty transports, withiivelve 
thousiind soldiers on board, all of which must have 
been vvriH’ked/’ 

Jt is not yet clearly pioved how^ this formidable 
snif may )>e most correctly accounted for. Tlic pro- 
])abilities are, that the formation of the coast near 
Madras, the riarroiving of the Bay of Bengal as it re¬ 
cedes towards the north, the flowing of the equatorial 
current against the coast, and the nature of the bottom, j 
as to ch‘plh, shoals, ^e., all exert their influence in the | 
))rodnction of the surf; hut, to w'hat extent, future 
indrographieal n'scarcbes must show. 

l.ct us next ])ass on to notice the * bore,’ <n: rushing 
tide, ai th(*mouths of some of the Indian rivers. This 
i'' a rernarkahlc periodi(» phenomenon, detrending in 
some way on tin* floiv of the tide into an estuary not 
c.ileulaied to giv(* sufficient S))ace for the due recep¬ 
tion of the waters. The (Ganges, the Indus, and the 
Bay of Gambay are the parts of India where lids re- 
Jiiaikahie lusli of waters takes place. We ivill take 
the accounts of tlu’sc bores from tiavellei's who liavc 
visited tlie respcelive spots. 

The Bev. Hobart Gaunter, in one of the volumes 
of the * Oriental Annual,' gives au account of the bon; 
at the Ganges*. It may be projrer to premise that the 
(iang('s enters the Bay of Bengal by innumerable ! 
inouihs, none of which are navigahlcfor large ships 
c\( r»pt that branch called the llooglily, on the banks 
of whicli the city of ('alcutta is Imilt. The Ilooghly 
jrassos by Calcnila with a broad, deep, and tranquil 
curient; but between llu? city and tbe sea there arc 
many shoals and sandbanks. On this branch of the 
river occurs the bore,a \ iolent flux of tbe water, >vhich 
rushes up th(» stream at certain intervals with such ex¬ 
treme violence as to swamp everything within its 
influence. Its power is chiefly confined to the sides 
of the river, being scarcely felt in mid-channel, where 
the ludiainen generally lie at anchor. 

This sudden influx of the tide commences at Hooghly 
Point, where the river first contracts its width, and is 
])erceptible above Hooghly Town. So quick is its 
motion, that it hardly employs four hours in travelling 
from one to the other, although the distance is nearly 
seventy miles. It does not run on the Calcutta side, 
but along the opposite bank, from wjienc«>it crosses at 
Chitpoor, about four miles above Fort Williaiif, and 
}>roc<'eds with great violence in its upward course. 
At (Jalcutta it sometimes occasions an instantaneous 
rise of five feet. So impetuous is the nish of the 
water, that if siiiall vessels at anchor are not prepared 
to receive it, they must he infallibly upset. Ships at 
anchor, being generally in mid-cWimel, where its 
influence is little felt, escape with a few' uneasy 
lolls. If, however, larger vessels are overtaken by it, 

I he shock is prod igious, and at times serious mischief 
ensues, especially if they are struck upon the broad- 

* For a lujtire of thr Gaiij^es, and a v*k»w of the ‘ bore ’ from 
a drawinjj l»y Mr. W. Wcefall, see No. 162 


side. By turning their prow\s towards the current 
little or no injury is sustained. The bore rises com¬ 
monly to the height of eighteen feet, and iin ariably 
produces a sensation of great terror near the shore, 
where small boats arc i|Iw'ays inoored in considerable 
numbers; and much alarm is excited when one of the 
visits of this formidable enemy is expected, for the 
frequency of its occurrence has not by any means had 
the effect of calming apprehension. 

In the river Btahmapootra, which enters the* Bay of 
Bengal, not far from the eastern mouth of the Ganges, 
the bore is witnessed, of a similar ('haracter to the 
above.. In the channels between the*klands near the 
mouth of the river, the hcigRt of the bore is said to 
exceed twelve feet; and it is so terrific in its appear¬ 
ances, and so dangerous in its consequences, lliiit no 
boat venture to navigate there at spring-tide. It 
does not, however, ascend to so great a distance up the 
Brahmapootra as up the Ganges, probably on account 
of some peculiar conformation of the shores. 

The ht(^ lamented Sir Alexander Burnes, when 
speaking of tin; Indus, in the following terms described 
the bore oftrm observed at that river :—The tides rise 
in the mouths of tin? Indus about nine feet, at full 
moon; and flow and ebb with groat violence, par¬ 
ticularly near the sea, where they flood and abandon 
the banks wdtli equal and incretlible velocity. It is 
dangerous to drop the anchor unless at low'-walcr, as 
the chaniu'l is frequently obscured, and the vessed may 
he lelt dry.’' Tin; description of the passage of Alex¬ 
ander's boats down the Indus, as given by Arrian, W'as 
the first intimation given of this rushing tide, and 
serves to corroborate other portions of the lestiniony. 

In the Gulf of (’ambay there is a very remarkable 
here, arising from the iiccuhar formation of the coasi. 
It will be seen by inspecting a map, that this gull runs 
up between Bombay and the peuiusufe of (iii/.ciat 
ill the w^’stern coast of India; that it is very irregular 
in shape, that it runs deeply into the land, and that 
several rivers flow into it. Many shoals ociuir in 
different jiartsof the gulf, by which the flood of waters 
occasioned by the tides arc divided into vavioim 
channels or distinct currents; and up tw'o of the prin- 
cij)iil of these currents the phenomenon of the bore is 
observed. Taeutenant Ethcraey, of the Indian navy, 
communicated to the Geographical Society, a few 
years ago, an account of these two bores, and of an 
observation which he made in person on one of them. 
In February, 1835, in order to try the e’ffect of ilm Ixue 
on a large-sized ‘ bander-boat,’ and at the same time 
to ascertain the strength of tbe stream after tht‘ wai e 
had passed, Lieut. Ethersey anchored the boat at 
spring-tide half a mile to the northward of what wr.jp 
then the last cape on the western side of the gulf. 
Although the ancliorage was in five fatlioms, the boat 
grounded at low-ivalcr, and was left liigh and dry. A 
few hours afterwards, the noise of the bore was hbai d, 
w’hen every precaution was immediately taken for the 
safety of the boat. The night was still and calm, and 
the roar of the rushing tide, as it approached, echoing 
among the neighbouring cliffs, is described as haying 
been truly awful. The bore struck the boat, lifie<l 
her, and threw her violently round on her bilge; in 
which position she was forced before it, firoadsidi* on, 

I for the space of five initjntes, the grapnel being of no 
use, for it was carried laster than the boat. So vio¬ 
lently was the boat shaken, that her comviarid«‘r 
thought she would go ro pieces. However, no ac¬ 
cident happened; for, on getting to a hollow in Iht; 
sand-bank, w'hich was quickly filled, the ‘boat righted. 
By subsequent experiments mrfde with the log-line, it 
was found th|t the bore rushed up with a velocity 
of about ten ‘ knots ’ afl(i hour. 

The same vojume of the SocietyV) Journal in which 
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l4^eiiteBiint Ktlicrwy s obsemiioBS are uioidMl (orK 
wnsalwaltUcr lioui r aptiin Jeivw of ihc (w»- 
panv'*i ServMO, ick<i\c to thf sarnr nibjari He 
erMuKsd tV (<uit d 1 CamlMy^ in a ^luaJI BciMfonci of 
♦boitt Uhirty tom burdin, tn&nued by mlors firgm 
G^ob, a * la H 1 people who are remarkably Bparage 
<nl8and <\p*'A *t set “ The coolneM |hs ^Otteuty 
with wbi( h thev i^enued and r^hUd tim vi^l on the 
xiMrti of (be fijbt Havt,” «iya ht, is,^ iiesli m my 
mefnuiv, and I raniuked. that M aipiUiOi 

eiriy daVv as the tide went <m tHM^the venql 
a^iouudfd in llii^nrad, the Un#i drt»Mtef, of the 
vasw 1 nnaiiably took the some 

bfiol m the direct Ime of Jts nro^tfigai, Ihsd is, ih tl»e 
mam channel, ti hue Iw stud Iheif. ww teas danjEter to 
he apprehended Ikad in thb pey^hotuhood of the 
HhotoH, in conseciuenoe ol fljo Mcoa ds eml of tke tide 
alongshore, and the }a).hl>BI u} if the loose hanks 1 be. 
bore appeared to set ip hkOte Straight wall of water 
nith a head of five or six leifi each snctai' dmg wa\e 
deoireasing luou and mote, t4l the iiboJe gulf was 
rOdiKed to the some level as tk' sea nitfabiH Wo, 
heard i1 apjiroocb seveial mimitcs btfoie it couk 
upon us, Mliwi we were fauly lifted up, and afloat in 
on instant.” 

This phenomenon of the bore has been ihiw ate ounti d 
Ten. from a coiupanson of those nveis ui India wUuh 
o\iubil tlu l>on with those which do not, it scoius 
neewssaiy foi the production ol this eSect that the 
rivers ahould tall into an estuary, that tins r‘.tiiojy he 
sublet t tn high tides, and thU it coutiaot giodually, 
and lastly, that the rivci ilso narrow by degrees. I ht 
i»e of the Sf a at sprmg-tides diives a great Yolumc of 
watfi into the wine entianceof the esfuary, wheic it 
atcumulabs not being able to fliowofi <fUi^ enough 
into the uairpMcr pait The tide Ibtrefoie eiiUrs 
svith llu grtiler foire the narrower the estuary bc- 
eoiD0!>; and when it reoihes the mouth of the user 
the swell has already obtained a considoiablc height 
above the dtsttnding stKiin, and rushes in like a 
tonvni It lb Ob if water weio entering into a iuftnel- 
shaptd miTuth which betomes too sniall to give it 
adequate lOom, a'ld htnre UiO sara? phenomenon 
may lie exhibited m the Gwli of Carolmy as m the 
Indian rivc is, if the form ol the coasts U alike 

The bore is (xlnbited, to a greater or hbs cxpnt 
on the shores of Bri/il, m the riveis Anquaii and 
Meary, and in I<'ug1and on a small sc ih m the 
hevcm, the Trent, the Wye, and the Solway Fritli 

amt iHwtsry—l said that fieognpliy held onl one 
band to gacilogy asd ]d fawliwy, while the lield emt the othir to 
history. In fact, geology and physiology the ntiseites are closely 
< oiuM (ted with history For mat uioe, what lits at iIh b ittom ol 
dial question which la now being diwuascd cvcijwheie—the 
qucUi m ot the tom-lass—Imt iht gcolugtud fact tW Foglnud 
i<i miir rohlv sappliad with toil mmia nion any uthti timniir 
m Uu, woiW * What has give a pt< oliar interest to onr rtlaboiis 
with China, hut the pliysiobigical loa, that the lea plaiit whwh 
ishtcome VO n#res<aryto om daily litt,*iliui been (ultuatid 
atk iqualsnceem m no ntliii tlnnate oi rotuitry i t^hat is it 
which threatens the permanonoe ol the utiiki between the 
nortbem an I simtheiA states oi tbeAmcrnan (otiMeraty, lut 
tue tdtysMiI igK il tact, that Ifie Sod and t limatc of li e s nithiin 
states ranch 1 tlum css^iiliallyagnoultuial, while those ol tlie 
uarlbfliU stalls tomlancd with tbaus gtogra]diioal advaiilagis os 
to sea pbrhs luiNMe them no bws naturally to be nuuuiliu fm m(f 
and ooBUnercid^ llu whole chtwterot a luUmn mav bt in 
iluinoed by its geology iiid (ihytioal geognpliy liut hn iho 
saki of Its »«e baaat V ^ by linen, li thora wow do othei < on 
sidcrat 101), It whubl fie With our while to acquire this ritltci 
VKvr of wo^tih) CoiiDnve only the difbtence 4 «twiui a 
gionud-Tiran atnl h pUdura. The mete idanqpdgmpity of It ily 
give, IIS Its duiie, iw t have obsmqi, and fh* posiiioh of ilv 
li WU' to these It may add ascQuc irrle ot niountouis louud II e 
noitluih boundary to nqircKut the Alps, and *aii«thit ion, line 


* f 

tifyr*tfhtng down ilie middle <1 the <omitiy to U2>rt8cat tin 
i^jpettuuu^ Butlit iifr Winy on « little luiilHr, aiid i^ive 
aim! rmcjuimg mid Ijarinornr t wit i 1 nt jirebc nt at ouc( 
llmeas and WNiitiaed Obs(n<, in flu Insf placcy bow the 
ItTH^p ivegldneij^ inm tin Mmtb m ixtitxnitv ot tlu 
Al}i% mm across Itrtiv to tlu Mivtdgt ot tlu \(lualir, ind 
^8 uaturally the ltal> Pto}tr ol th Homan iiom 

Owtilpme O^wtrve, ttg-wiij bow the Alp? ofltr ruiuuni*- 

iicirtli wbjtl^tibcy Uividi Ital> iiom Fiaiut, him tluii 

aw IV to the tittktuug almost jjai \llel tfetbt A]ieimiu« s, 

1111 b|pyftoo ttmohtbabead Adnitu on tlu r nftms ot 

l^rnu Thuft b 0 (<«lrj^n tjfo lims of mountains the re is tii- 
Uoe«d d|ie rreatiJhatiiu or plam. fltUosod on thi(< sid s b\ mduiw 
tuns, op II only eh Ht east w Ht sea Obscrvi^ bow wj Uh it 
fipnidfl iiselt w^hiaiWt tb<n dte bow will it is wiUul Otie 
gieit tviffr ibmugb jt in itiWboli nU nt, mil fl m is it d by 

sirtams iinbvmtwncl, duHcnduu^ townuU it on ntba 

aide Ironi m < 4 ^^ ott the oae uui tiom the ipciin luo (ii 
HelHdier 'Wbii AHt) wmideir tbaii^laii^ jind ncii n i well 
ehdt^ld bi hn 4 r] with donnsli c tun thif if 
‘should have tieen i oAteiidccI ftilP no olt^ b> mt ccssm \m i h rs > 
rhea dfMMiDdiing utto tfajlv'we find tlu foni|l(\t> of 
its freohraphy qaile in aceordavKe with ds n ml Id ]ulitu kl 
divMum It n not one eimple ccntial ndt,f ol mmnlims, 
leaving ilnoad htfit of lov^ cnmitrv on cilbti suU Ulw m it 
anti tbt i, nor yet le d a ilunxi nijr imnu hitdv fu i tne 
uea in out side, like the AtidcK iii S mth Anuiu \ u 1 li u nicf 
roim, 00 tlie othei s dt tf i ui ii {I mis i t d) 1 uu) 

imlrl^^mwjthasofRiuui ol (uust 1 I n at lit 

H at and navigablt j(t j« a biok bi lu tl i *)} m< w lli sf lus 
ol uiitenal h ngth, simi c 11 l*em luin n ^ nt (i< gul ir iliataiicts 
laraDej to t u b otiui, but ofiuis lwi« cl Irn <k, lb it tlu \ 

often mil tor a Jour way pmtlei fit I ck loit, or mi n 

ndyi, md intoiJact With nht nuithu ni n ma i ilinost iiuaI 
cablite And, oh if to oomph h the d turd j n ibosf ^jKts wlitii 
the fipinez of the A} manes lieiu^r iwiuti I maid lunfiarilhl to 
the eea jand to then own eentral <hatn, in 1 thus lem an intinal 
of plain tHtwpfUi tbur basn ahd tbt Miditfr uiin \ohaiiio 
I’^enc} nw broken up thi spaf^e thus kit will otlui uid die- 
luut f loujw ol Juiis ot It-* t mi ereatiOXip w n tin c is <t Vtsu- 
vius mil ot the Alban i ilk mar Romt Sjtikny i^uieiallv, 
then, Italy is madt up t 11 lutimte mull tu I 11 i ilh vs \ int 
jii beiwf en high and Bteej Ii 11s, ta< li loinn i«tn i to ts< It 
4 XHi ent olThy natural I nn is fiom the oth is Its sivii il pirts 
aie isolated tj natutt, ai cl no ait of man i in thou u 11 v ui iti 
them Bvtn the varons piovuices of du imt 1 jch i lu 
slianj^exs lo each Otiur, the Abrur/i an like in m 1 wo w ild 
in the mbabttants of Na^iles uisomnch, f hit wli n two Ni ij htin 
natuiulisCS; not Un 3c us since midt an <\cui im t \ it tiu 
''dai^lla om of the bu^best ot llu Lcntul A])(ni ines, iht^ t nod 
thou many nied < intl plints ^,,1 iw 1 ^ 111 llu itist profus oi, 
lOi rh the Ne i] If uiB wt it r< i ulaily ui tlu h ib i f importing: 
from otiin ccmtius is no om subj cted then cvistcn e withm 
the r owii liu^.dnn Htiice aiuks tht romailu tharactei ef 
It iJian 61 TU 1 y tlu const lut romhinaiioti of u nu nnl iin outline 
nid nil ti e M lid f itimsof a mom tain comitiy with the luh 
veq;etiifF n of tsontiuiii climate in tlu \ ilhjs Hituc too <1 
inch lie fhc pwtudl smiphut3, and ih (isunil robkier 

habits to lu (onnd in fhc popniatton s> ti il to this day you 
m ly tidul mm 1113 pliwcs lor m lu ti retliti m tlu ])ianui and 
with uf fusMfijs tlirou<?h a single lovii or viJli^i foi the 
tcmiH still tb !ci on ilit nientnt nu aides the houses m tliiig; 
1 )^ thei )n fioni sc uif\ kctj^i, with clifls r ihni linn n I 
snikii^ down ulluj tly below tlum, the \uv con c i u 
prfiuiptja oppili sixis of ViiijiIb dc riiplion, wl h In i 
then eillecl “ Jhtjqm walls* bttum they I lUfiri the sli 
h lids of tht primcvil nihalit infs of the ecu itiv, n d wl uI ue 
Rtdl mhabitefl after a lotuse ot so many ccntmies nolhioi, c t tiu 
shr ondinovimcni ol other parts ol Kurope h 11111,1: tut il 

into Aose lonely \sdh 3Sj anci UinpUsd tiie pc jJi t quit i <11 
motintai) fd^tneisca lor a more aoccBBihk dwellinf in ti c pi un 
I hare V^u lecl on fuyllur than I intend d, but 1 i 1 1 < I in 
^ive an example of what 1 xmaut by a tea] and 1 \ ly liiim 
hdqe of geog^raphyi which biuige Hk wbok nhin ui t a 
country before ciiir ey* , suid euaUes m to uudernliiti ii 1 tin 
enu iiyioh fileaoctal and pollbt il umdikou ot ila mhab tints 
Anil tl s kiiowledo'cS J *aul btfoic, js \erv import int to mal Ic 
ns to 1 How dearly tlu exfeitml molutioue dt diffacut i it ions, 
which we wai t to eoiwfftreh.UTrJ befott we peniti \h to what his 
him passing within ^JM Armtd m L^tum ow Ihitif y 
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ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. III. 

Giotto, 

Bora dioa 1336. 

“ Credottp Cimabue utjlla Pittura 
Teiinr lo carapu, ocl ora ha Giotto il grido 
Siotdio la fama di coUii oscura.” 

— Cimabue thought 
To lord it over field ; ami rioir 

The cry is Giotto s, and his name ecHiia’d.** 

Cureff^s DanU„ • 

Thesis often-quoted lines, from Dante’s * Purgatorio,’ 
must needs be once more quoted here: for it is a 
curious circumstance that, applicable in his own day, 
five hundred years ago, they should still be so appli¬ 
cable in ours. Open any common iiistory not intended 
for the very profound, and there \vc still find Ciaiabue 
“ lording It over painting’s field,” and placed at the 
head of a revolution in art, with which, as an artist he 
had little or nothing lo do,—but much as a man; for 
to liiui—to his quick perception and generous protec¬ 
tion of talent in the lowly shapherd-boy, w c owe Giotto, 
than whom no single human being of wdiom we read 

No 702 .‘ 


had, in any particular department of science or art, a 
more immediate, wide, and lasting influence. The 
total change in the direction atul character of art most 
in all human probability liavc taken place sooner or 
later, since all the influences of that wonderfnl jteriod 
of regeneration were tending toAvards it. Then dtd 
architecture struggle as it were from the Byzantine 
into the Gothic forms, like a mighty plant putting 
forth its rich foliage and shooting up towards heaven; 
then did the speech of the people—the vulgar tougues, 
as they iverc called—begin to assume their present 
structure, ami become the medium through which 
beauty, and loip, and action, and feeling, and thought 
Avere to be uttered and immortalized; and then arose 
Giotto, the destined instrument through which his 
own beautiful art aaws todiecome not a mere fashioner 
of idols, but one of the great interpreters of the 
human soul with all itsinfinite ” oi feelings and 
Acuities, and of human life in all its multifarious 
aspects. Giotto vias the first painter, AA'ho," held as it 
were the mirror up to nature.” Cimabue’s strongest 
claim to the gratitude of succeeding ages is, that he 
bequeathed stich a map to his native coAuitry and to 
the Avorkl. 

About tlic^year 12fi9, Avlieii Ciniabue was already 

VoL. XII.~N * 
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« atilhc of bis f<une, as, be was ridwig ifi 

tWvallny of V^?S]?i^!:nuno, about fourteen niiba^ frQjOj^ 

. liis attention was attracted by a boy wljto 

herdiug sheep, and Mlio,.AvUile bis flocks, were 
feeing aroiunl, seemed intently drawing on ^ ^^mooth 
, frajsrmciit of sJato, with a ^bit of pointed the 

figure of OTIC of his sheep as it \vas q.iifelly gm^^ing 
Ikiforehnn. Cimabne rode up to him, ana looking 
with astonishment at the pciionnanco'tef the untwlored 
boy, asked him if he would go with fcim'and learn; 
to wliieb the boy replied, that he was rigM willing, if 
his father wore content. The father, a herdsypan of 
the valley, by natrn? jRotfdone, lacing consulttMl, gladly 
eonsentea lo tlio wish pf the noble stranger, and GioUo 
henceforth became the inmate and pupu of Cnnabue. 

^ Thisiwctty etoiy, which was first related by Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, the «cnlptor(born 1378), and since by Vasari 
and a thousand others, luckily rests on oviucncc as 
satisfactory as can bo given for my events of a rude 
and distant age, and may welL obtain oikt belief, as 
wfelt tts gratify our fancy; it has been the subject of 
many pictures, and ia prettily inlroduccd in Rugers s 
‘ Italy 

“-Let ns waniWr lliro’ the fiobh 

"Wborc Cijuiibut* found Hie slo'plir’rd-lujy 
Tiacing liis idle fancies on the ip'ontid.*’ 

Giotto was alH)ul twelve or fourteen years old wdicn 
taken into the house of Cimalme, For Ins instiiielion in 
Uiose branches of polite learnnig necessary to ati artist, 
his protector placed Jiirn under the tiuLiou of Bnuietto ^ 
Latini, who was als<j the preceptor of Oanie. When, 
at the age of twenty-six, Giotto lost liis friend ami 
master; he was already an aecom])Iisb(;d man w tdl as 
a celebrated ])aintt?r, and the innimneo of his large 
original mind upon the later works of (;imMbuo'* is 
distinctly to b^ traced* 

. 1’he first recorded perfonnanee of GioUo was u 
painting on the wall of llie l^alazzo dolT Vodosia, or 
isouneil-chauiber of Florejiee, in which were intro- 
* duced the portraits of Dante, Brunetto Latiui, Corso 
Donati, and others, Vasaii speaks of ihest* works 
a8,||a^,^rst *succossf^^ attempts at portraiUuc in the 
modern ail. They were soon aflcrwar<ls 
pbMMred or whitewaslwd over during the triumph of 
the enemies of Da\ite; and for ages, though known 
to exist, limy were lost and buried from sight. Tlio 
bajie of roeover-ing these most inUjresting portraits 
hsid long been (‘uli'ilained, and vwrions attempts had 
been made at diftincmt limes without siu'ccss, till at 
langth, as late as 1340, th<jy w'cre bj ought to light by 
the perseverance and cuthu9ia.*?m of Mi\ Bezzi, an 
Italian gcntlcunin, now residing in England. On 
*%.iomparing the head of Daule, painted when ])c was 
thirty, prosperous and distingnislied in lus na* 
tive city, with the later portraits of him when an exile, 
ivorn, wasted, cnibitteri'd by misfortune and disappoint¬ 
ment and wounded ))nde, tlie difl’ercnce of ex[ire8sion 
is AS. touching as the idofUity in feature is indubitahlo* 
The attention which in his childlmod Giotto seems 
to have given to all natural forma and appearances, 
ahowed itself in his eadicr pictures; lip was the first 
4a whom it occurred to group hU p^sotiagcs into 
r«K^meihing like a situation, aiid .to give Kfibcir attitudes 
fijiitures the expression,adapted to it: tluus in a 
early pictuie ai the Ariiyociation lie gave, to llic 
V^irgki a look of fear; and in painted some- 

tiise afterwards, of the Presentation in the Temple, lie 
m^o the Infant Christ shrHjk from the- priest, and 
tummg, extend his little arms to his tnoUmr—rlhe 
attempt at that spec,ies of grace arm na'iveW ,of cx- 
Ipression afterwards carried to nf*rfcotiLpp by Ilaffaellc. 
,t3'*bosevand other works paiPU'd in Ids ^rativo ojty 
/^mtonislied hia*fiiillow^citiw8, and all whohejli^sld ftlcm, 

’ by their beauty and novelty, that they seem m ha\c 


W'anted adequate words in whitb to exprfe^ the excess 

their jdtdjglit and admiration, and insisted that the 
figure^ Giotto so completely beguiled the sense that 
Uiej wojre uiistakcn for realities. A commonplace culo- 
giiun, i^ver merited but by the most commonidacc 
and rbecbamcal of painters. , ^ * 

la tlio cbui:^ of Santa Croce, Giotto painted a Coro¬ 
nation of tlig yWin, still to be seen, with choirs of 
angels on eitHfer In the refectory he painted 

the 1.^131 Supper, al^ still remaining; a grand, pulemn, 
simple composiliqn, which, in the endeavour to give 
variety of cxpi'ession and*attiUKle to a inunbcr of per- 
Bons^ll seated^, and ,all but two actuated by a similar, 
feeling, must stm be regarded as extraordinary. In a 
chapel of tjib church of the Carmine at Florence, lie 
painted a spries of pictures from the life of John the 
Baptist. TbiSBe were destroyed by fire in 1771; but, 
happily, an^isltegligh engraver, then studying at Flo¬ 
rence, named rateh, had previously made acmirale 
drawings from them, which he engraved and pub- 
lisliod. The two angels in the wood-cut at tlic liead of 
this article are copied from one of these engravings. 
A fragment of the old fresco, containing the Jieads 
of 'tw^o of iho Apostles, who are bending in grief 
and devotion over the body of St, John, is now in tlie 
collection of Mr. Hogers, the poet. It certainly jueti- 
fios all that lias been said of GiotUfs power of cx]ircs- 
sion, ancl^ when compared Avith llio of earlier 

art, itioi’c than excuses Uie wonder and enthusiasm of 
his contemporaries. 

The pope, Boniface VIIL, hearing of hie marvellous 
skill, invited him tQ Konie; and llie story says, that the 
messenger of hi” Holiness, wishing to liave some proof 
tliat GioUo Avas indeed the man he Avas in search oft 
desired to see a specimen of his excellence in his art. 
hereupon, Giotto taking up a sheet of paper, traced on 
it Avilh a single flourish ol his hand a circle so ]»ci*fect 
lliat “ it Avas a miracle to seeand (though aa c know not 
how or Avhy) sijcms to have at once converted the pojie 
to a belief of his superiority over all other paintei«. 
This story gave rise to the AATll-known Italian proverb, 
“Pnl fotidn die VO di Giotto'^ (rounder than the O of 
Giotto), aiTd is somelliing like a stoiy told of one of 
the (»rccian painters; but (o return- Giotto Avent lo 
Rome, and there executed many things which raised 
his fame higher and higher; and among theun, for 
the ancient Basilica of St. I^etcr’s, the famous mosaic 
of (he NavicelJayOV tlio Barra^ as it is sometimes called. 
It rj|)reHcnlH a ship, with the Discijdes, on a tempes¬ 
tuous sea; the winds, personified as demons, rage 
around Ik AboA^e arc the Fathers of llu? Old Testa¬ 
ment: on the right stands Ghrist, raising lector tVoin 
the AA av cs. The subject has an allegorical signilicance, 
denoting the troubles and triuinpns of the Cliurch. 
I'his mosaic has often changed its situation, and has 
been restored again and again, till nothing of Giotto's 
work remains but the original composition. It is noAv 
in the vestibule of St. Peter’s at Home. 

For the same Pope Bonifac5e,,Giott<» painted the In¬ 
stitution of the Jubilee of 1300, which exists in 
the Lateran^at Rome. 

In*Padua> Giotto painted the chapel of the Arena 
with frescoes from the life of Christ and the Virgin, in 
fifty square compartments. Of this chapel th<j late 
Lady Callcott published an interesting account: there 
is exceeding grace and simplicity in some of the out¬ 
line groups with AvhicU her work is illustrated, j)ar- 
ticiilarly the Marriage of the Virgin and St. Joseph. 
At Padua Giotto met his friend< Dante; and the in- 
fluents:i, of one great gemus oa another Is strongly e.x- 
eiTiplifie<l in some of his succeeding works, and par¬ 
ticularly In hijs next gxiu»d;ger|dirmanpc^tlic frescoes in 
the churqh of Assisi. church, and ira- 

incdiatcly over the tomp^wfSt. Francis, the painter 
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ri^pretienled thfi three vows of the Order—Poverty, 
Chastity, and Ot»odiencc; and in the fourth comparlr 
laent, the Saint enthroned and glorified amidst the 
host of Heaven. The invention of the allegories ’nnddr 
which Giotto has, represented the vows of the Saint, his 
Marriage with POvOrty—Chastity seated in, hhritnfky 
fortre’ss—and Obedience wHb the curb ahd yoke, are 
ascribed by a tradition to Dadto*. Giotto^adso painted, 
ill the Cainpo Santo at Pisa, the of Joh, 

of which only some fragments ra^ain. ' \ ’ , 

[To be 


ECONOMICAL USES OF THE BlRClI-TftEE. 

Thk Birch is one of that numorous list of foresMreos 
for which man has—in almost every part of the tempo- 
rale climates—reason to ho grateful^ Its wood, its 
hark, its leaves, all arc brought into profituble employ¬ 
ment, in some cases by the ruder natives more than by 
those in nhich civilization has made further progress; 
blit in Ollier cases, by the artizaus of such country 
as lOnglanrl, more than by those leas skillcch The com¬ 
mon or European birch is the species which affords 
tlio largest variety of uses; but Me may notice a few 
others in combination with it. 

'I'ho general character of birch-trees is as follows;— 
Th (7 aio natives of Euro])e, chiefly of tlie most north¬ 
ern parts, or of Jiigh elevations in the south ;,ol* North 
America ; and of some parts of Asia, They arc gene¬ 
rally foiuul ill mountainous rocky situations in the 
middle of Europe ; but they grow wild in •plains and 
peaty soils in the northern regions. The common 
birch is one of the hardiest of known trees; and there 
are only one or Luo other spccie.'S of ligneous plants 
which ajiproach so near to the north pole. The cum- 
mon bircli iiaa been known from the earliest ages ; and 
it has Jong been a most valuable tree to the inhabitauis 
of the extveuuj north of Europe; as the kind called 
the canoe birch lias been to those of North America. 

The common birch is a diminutive shrub in the ex¬ 
treme north; but in the middle regions of Europe it 
becomes a tree of fifty or sixty feet in alliLiule. In tbi‘ 
latter case it is known from all other forest-ti oes f>y 
the silvery whiteness of its outer bark ; and this hark 
constitutes one of the most valuable products of the li ce, 
'i'lie bircli has been more or less known from remole 
limes, and has been noticed both by tlie classic w’ritci b 
and by poets. According to Pliny and Plutarch, the 
eolebrated hooks which Numa Poinpiliiis couji^osed 
about sevcii hundred years beiorc Uhrist, and which 
were buried wiUi him on Mount Janieiilum, w^ere 
written on the bark of the hirch-lree. In the early 
(lays of Rome, the lictors had their /asce» made of 
bitch hvauciies, which they carried before the magis- 
trales to clear the way. The hraiu'hes w ere formerly 
used in England for ornamenting the houses during 
Rogatlon-week^ in tlie same manmu* as holly now' is at 
Christmas; and Gerard tells us that they “serve well 
to the decking u)) of houses, and banqueting-rooms 
for places of pleasure.'* There is one notice of the 
so birch; in past writers, which, if it^Jo noo occur 
t once to the mind of a reader,, w ill be easily bitiught 
to Mb Evelyn says that bircli cudgels 

Wre used as now the gentler rods by 

our tyramuc^>|iM^gogiie$» for lighter faults.” Gerard 
observed, too/that in hid,time ^‘parents and school¬ 
masters da tiojrify thehr children with rods made of 
birch.” AToiiaeign ivriter remarka that the sight of a 
birdHree offers a vast subject of interesting medita¬ 
tion ; but happy the man to whom its flexible pendent 

*** III the ^Itivina CemmoRdia’ (‘Paradho,’ c. xi.), Dairte de- 
the niarrla^ ,of St, Pranch and Poverty iki words which 
only to bhve been rendeved into forni by the painter. 
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brandies do not rccalLlo mind that tliey were formerly 
instruments of punishment to him.*’ Lastly w^e may ; 
quote from SbcnsUinc’s ‘ Schoolmistress f ^ 

And I'ill in tight doth rise a birchai free, 

Wiicli Lcominif ntjur little dome did tiow: 

Whijomc a twig of sniuU regard fo fieev 
Though now so wide ifi wJving: branefu^ floiv, 

Aiitl wotk the ahnpic vassals niickh* woe: 

Pot not a wind eUrbtlte leaves Miat blew 
But their sfmddrr’d, ^1 their pulse beat Tow; 

And, as they look'd^ they found their horror grew. 

And shaped it into roth, and tingled at h e vimv.” 

But leaving the sdiolastiit^ use rftr abuse) of the 
bindi, let us lifrn our attention to the services wdiich 
the tree renders in the various arts of life. Mr. 
Loudon has collected a surprising list of such usi's. 

The.^wo()id of the coimnon birch is white, shaded 
with red; of a medium durability in temjicrale di- 
niatcrs, but bisling a long time u'hen it is grown in the 
oxli erne north. The grain of the w ood is moderately 
fine, and if is worked ivitli more facility in the gi ecn 
than in the dry slate. I’lie wood of old trees is both 
harder and heavier Ilian that of young ones. It soon 
rota wheif laid on thegiound in heaps: ami, therefore, 
immediately after Ihf* tri*es are felled it is deemed 
advisable to convey them at once to the timher-yaul, 
without leaving them to exposure in tlie foicsts. "^The 
wood is employed by wliei hvrights in France; for the 
felloes of wheels; and, in the intcTior of Russia, in the 
bonslruction of small rustic eaniages; tlie felloes of 
the wheels being sometimes made of one entire stem 
of a young biidi-trcv. bent by lirat, and retained in 
its lilace by ties id* the spray. On tlie (.•ontinent, 
cliairs, and many kind« of furnlturiMue mace of birch- 
wijod ; and many artieks of eoo]M*rage and turnery; 
as also sabots. For eablnet-uialving, the birch is of 
Ihlle me till it lias attained die age of sixty or eighty 
ycary, inevionsly the v»ood is liable to w arp and to 
be attacked by worms. The tree oecasionally jiroduccs 
knots of a rediUssb tinge, marbleil, light, and solid, but 
not fibrous; and of these the I/aplanders make cups 
and bowls by means of sliarp kiii\es, and^tiirners also 
RCM'k for such sjiecnmma. In the lligld'amUof Seot- 
Jand the wood of the blreh is used in a singular variety 
of ways : it has been said that the Tligldandeis “ make 
everything of it: they build their bous(‘S of it; make 
their beds, eliahs, Uibles, dish(»s, and sp<ams of it; 
construct their mills of it; make their carts, ploughs, 
barrows, gate's, and fenc'us of it; and even inaimfa^‘ 
tnre rojjes of n,’* Evehm mentions two use's of bircli 
wood which seem no# to be obsoletefrom the 
whitest jiart of the old ivood, found commonly in 
doating bivehe.s is made the ground of onr eHi'iniuate 
farined gallants’ swee l-povvder and “of the riuile** 
consumed and roUeii wood is gotten the hesi mould for 
the raising of divers seedlings of the rarest plants and 
flowers.” 

Dirc'cting our attention next to tin; branches and the 
spray on young shoots, we fiiiflan extianrdinary variety 
of services rendi^ed by them in diti’eront countriu.-.. 
These portiiins of the tree make lumps, brooms or 
besoms, ties for faggots, baskets, wdcker-hurdlos, and 
other similar articles; and when peeled are used for 
making w'hisks for frothing up syUabuba, crcainsi st'nl 
chocolate. In Poland, Russia, Sweden, Norway, and 
Lapland small Inmdlei^of the twigs, which have been 
gatWred in'suinmer, and dried with the leaves on, an; 
used in the vapour-bath^ by tUo bathers, forv flagel * 
lating each other as procluctive of perspiration. The 
inhabitants of the Alps make torches of the braircl)e«!. 
In lApland and Kaintschatka the huts are constructc^d 
with birch branches covered with turf; and faggots.of 
tlie spray wdth the leaves on, in cases formed o£ rein¬ 
deer-skins, serve for scats during the day and for beds 
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ftt Btght. lu thi (ho biancliesi aro ciii}»kM«(ji 

aliual m (he distillaiion of uhukcy, bouiR {004% tb 
iBBjwrt a ftavom to it iar aupnoi tu that ptutlateil w j 
the u*c \»i fti-»oQd, coal or peat Bm h spray le WW > 
ueod loi '^inokiiig bams atid bomngM and ui ‘ 

to otb( r kind ot fuel ior a similir t( aw>n 11 islikei<; 
a no cinpli}rd lui thauhing (otlagcs and buta, and, 
when diied iti summoi with the have* fAf Ibnn* the 
bed <d Mianj a Htghlandet 

llu lfa>08, (atkins, and other pMn miti con* 
tribute in >anous ways to increaw w utuity ot tlic 
bmh Ha' loaves aio lalher bitlei to the taste, but 
aie willingly eaten by {j^oats audrabbiia, and although 
not usually regaidtd as food ior eattl^ they may be so 
employed when young and firesh, indeed they aie 
dried tor tins pm jMwe m Noiway and Sweden As a 
medicinal agent, it has been said that persons afflicted 
witli rheumatism, by sleeping on a bed 8 tufn*d with 
birch-leaies ex)>ononco a perspiration which adoids 
them gi eat n-Iief A yellow coloui is obtained from 
them, whic h is used foi painting in distcn^ert and ioi 
dyeing wool The buds and the calkiOb afford a kind 
of wax analogous to that of bees Tho binlandets 
use the dried leaves M tea 

The bark is yet mote valuabli than tlio blanches 01 
lean's, and lot ins a material without which the in¬ 
habitants ut tiic cold northern oountiies would be 
deptived ol man) ui their slender cointorts Thu 
suusUuicc IS uiiiaikablo lot its duiabi]it>, uniainiua 
uncoilupted fui ages even 111 Mtuatious <\])Obed aP 
toutately to all and wate 1, cold and moisture and it 
u to this ]m)|teity that the baik owes much oi its 
\aluc Gilpin relates a circuinstautc 111 illustiatiou of 
this dm ability —“When Maupei tuu bar died tin ough 
Limland, to nicahuu a dcgtcc of latitude, in was 
obliged to pass thiuui;h \ ast tuir sis tonsisliiiw; c ntii < ly 
of birth llu soil in boinc partb of tlicsi wulcs 
being very sliallow 01 vriy loose tlu tu >s had not a 
Sufficient looting foi then loots, and bec mu an easy 
pieytowiud lu these jdaetb Maujiuturb iound as 
nian> ticcb blown down as btanding He examined 
seveial of them, and was but prised to &< c that, 11 such 
as had lam iSng, the subbtanc c of the w ood w as outii ely 
gone, but the baik umaimd, a hollow tniiik, wilhoul 
any sigUb of decay Anothei cue nnist iii< t is wuitliy 
of note as excmphiying this picscivatnc (quality in tlu 
bark lu the mines ot Dcvoiet/kui, in Sibtiia» 1 
pieex; ot birch-wood was found cbinged cnliulyinto 
stone • while the cpukrinib oi the liaik ol a satiny xnd 
glossy whitenesb, was t'xaetly tn Us natuial bta c 

In some donntiies the baixuf biiehibu^cd as eeijutig 
to wdi^, and IS placed otei the inatoniy oi \ lults 
underground, abtc'd is in Lngluiel, to pievent the 
*Ul9istuteol the soil iiuni pencliatiug thiougli it, and 
It ]||for a similar reaion wiapped round sills and tlic 
lower end oi posts and othei piece sot wood instiled m 
tbcgiouiid^ tu preserve them fium deciy Ihe bark 
of huge trees, cut into pieces inia uiing about three 
iect by two, serves the Lej^tlaudiis as a kind ut ea]>e 01 
iloak, a hole being made in it in tlv ctnlie to admit 
the head sometimes several picucs aie u'ed, w 1 h Uic 
holes only at one ood , and these, pul ovei the head, 
and hanging down on every side, ionn a jHoteetion 
Irom rams and snows mere mipenctiable than any 
English gaiment. The same people, and also the 
Russians couvortlhbbark of fhe snialki trees into 
boolf and shoes, the legs of the boots being taken 
irom trees atiout the same thickness as a man s Jog 
hark IS also made into baskets, boaes, mab, cord¬ 
age for hamoMiag horses and luudeel^ and the innei 
bark 11^ (hrdisd, while all the fiagmentsarergrefully 

f iroseivedfor lighting fires 01 twisting into umdles 
t SI extensively need by the same people m ioo 8 »g 
hoQMTs The rafters aie fiiet covered with hearast on 
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which idaUb oi bueh-baik arc laid in the wime way aa 
^tPS aif ni England, and the wnole is covered with 
([lufaAd earth, to tlic duptli of a foot or more, to ex- 
Ohkde the beat in summer and the cold in wintci 1 bis 
extwor eOaliQg of earth » eoiniuunly coveted with 
9 t*aS| and somclimes eulttvaird and l>t Claike 
mentions that on some ol the luofsot (he Noi wcgian 
cottages, aiier the hay was taken, he iound lambs 
pabturnig OB one house he saw an cxiellcnt crop of 
tmnips In Kamtsehatka the uuicr baik is dned and 
gtound, like that oi the Scotch ptiic, m oidei tu mu it 
with oatmeal to form an article ot food in tunes ol 
scarcity, and the same ixiople eat the baik in buidll 
pteejsa along with the roe of fish The baik is much 
employed m tanning leather, both in Biitam and on 
the Gontiamit This employment oi it m England 
seems to have been new in the time ol L\ elyti, tm ht 
speaks of *Mr Howards Bew tan, made ot the tu ))8 
and lupningb ui birth ' The bark yields lydlowish 
brow n dye converted to a biOWnish red by e ombuialiun 
widi alum, and the Russians obtain a snmluly 
coiomeddyefoi woollen slufis andicindeei skins iiom 
a dee ocUun of buch spray 

The ashes and the sap of the bmh ai< in like 
manner brought into valuable Ubo As fue 1, tlu bite li 
ranks ne tily on a level with the beer h, Ihi wood givr s 
a clear, biighl, and aidcot fisme and alloids tlu kind 
oi iuelirobl Socially used in Sweden ltu<>sii, and 
Irauce in aiuclting tiunares Its diucpil luunsa 
longtime andixnmeh m dcunnd ioi miknin gun 
powder and toi Cl a> (ins Jhoaslu n ndi in putisU 
one thousand pounds w t ight of tl < wood bin ut gum 
will give bclw(iu ten and eleven pounds of adies, 
whieh will afloi' ibout twenty ounce 1 <>i polaKh In 
the biieh is in other ticcs, the potash is most abuud 
ant m the bark and e oiise iiucntJ) the small biaiielus 
)iild moic in piopoition than the tiuiik 

f eyiftUtw of Jlnlt ; iutliaha —One niukf 1 )eeuba i j of 
(la vtgeUliou of AtiottnUi is its baiihtie s Ibi Uaitg ol ill 
tlu tie saiut diiulsa i t<u„baiHl Dgul, fuquuiili Uiii i .liiii 
m i tlioiu II v*i> 1 i jKHit, oiil tj the tia tJlti in tin 
\iis1iab in loicM, who may ban to pish his wav tbum(,1i Ibeiii, 
til} 11 esc it a eeiions uii imveiiioni e ant olstaeb II il wire 
ipqni d to IIlet t ti i ■unitif.thi |1aiiU ol kuioje siieh u, 
woiil i be ihe t>pis i njuiwnt ii oiia ol ihi botany ol Aniilralii 
llu ibuii woull 11 ,billy fill npou the lamelv, oi lauustiiiaii, 
i cinKsiuid iig lo lb cuielv)ti, (I inuntrcei, Ihe his fibus) 
IS an w 111 g I lb loaiiumas llu siw to thi Nuyluaflon- 
liiiuli^ci I abb I tiie, and tli li illy (o tbi diyaiirtiaa, atid 
m I ajIlSit 8 oi ill Bai kMii 1 b kulmsli, llu fbirijand the eow- 
tb tl< air n tiiiiiions lu New Holland at in Pnf^laud Ihetnet 
oftti'Uin koslialii jissetstwoi mail ibli featuret, the foliage, 
with few leeeptioiis, is i vlitmcly ehiii, uiiil the leaves pnsnit 
llieii 1 1), to tbi sun w tliat, alihouf,h an eapSnsi of ioisit 
lai 1, intiimniible to the eye, will ofltii <u.letul on all sides of 
Ihe tiaxenir, it aftoids I im but ItHle sliedtit fiom the fmoe ot 
the butisiiys, mil tiollaiig of that cool and lefrediiug ibaile 
wbti It IS chiiacter Stic of syhaii Keener) ii| kuii^ Iqs pro- 
Iound silciiiL \ bieb );nr>aibi in these vast jiiiuicval foriSli is also 
Illy sinking It oftin buj}nns tbit luisfi II (s of life ui any 
sbiiie will full ii]Kiii Ihe eSr, dial itollmig ii ill be lisald to sound 
(1 seen to mule neither Ibi smg ol a bud the burr ol a 
wingc^ inseet,*tbe chirp ot tlie bsaid oi grssshetper, im the 
wbnpei of the wimt dutinbiog fui a rnoDHUi Vba d«ep repose 
mil ^lObl omiatural loDelmew ot the uutwMilmwKW. In the 
I iMU country diis solenm sBUness » btoksBjjngmusind tones, 
I y the bounding of tbs wgde kaugaraorWi sotnuu of the 
rihpiortiynclms^ oi block eo^atoei, m by tbs urv of tlie pjjyrto 
loplius, ot white rookatoo, a sound, which tww^ not less 
(lissouant, IS more sgroeahlc os the ptesiiics of me bml always 
mdioatro the neighbourhood of water But in motiog tlirough 
the ecu iWv dnnugacalm suintDorsd^fifadindiiiduai should 
striy hi hind bis paity, and gtiM on them firom dn ttnuwiite os 
tiny proceed dnUieir Jotir^, the whols seme foi^it letnwd 
him ^ the bright and wilsslosi rkpHSWibiliads of a canma 
obseuia •» ft ukrn jfMrtKa 
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t ilt itMdiiti, «ni tint tfce tjrttiA BnfWd ww* 

(B’te ««•.' Uvedale, who tHkhnl th«e Iwttrew 
And WO. Evdyn )vraiw«8 the cedar in the 
♦ %U%* and. wiilhtg in l«64, he term* it a *• ImautlGul 
and atately trciN dad ito perpetual vordwn^f'additif 
ihat ** it erows eveu trbefir the mow liea, ae I am tola, 
altno&t half ttio year; form it dues on the moutiiatm 
Of Idiiainit, from wlteure 1 have received ceaes and> 
needs of those few remainioi? trees.* Why then diould 
It not grow in old England? t.loiow not, save for 
want m indnstry and trial.” Hid lotrcdHcUon of the 
cedar has also Men aligned to Sir Stephen Fox, an 
ancestor of the lloUand family, who planted one at 
Farley, nettf Salisbury, besides several others in the 
gardom at Chelsea. The one at Farley ttas grub)>ed 
up in 161d, and tho weight of the timber was found to 
be thirteen tons. In Scotland the chdar eras first 

g aulbd in 1740 by the Dube of Aigyle, at Ilopeton 
ouSe. where three trees are still fiourishing. 
Although the cedar is a native of a wo^uibem corin' 
ti^ yet in its proper habitat it is found gioamg 
at V great elevation, and exposed to a deirreo of cold 
wluult renders it handy enough for a northern climate, 
and it is said to fiourhdievcir better in Scotland tiian in 
England. Sir T. Dick Louder says tliat it “ will sne* 
eecd bettor in a wot urountam soil in a lltghUnd wood 
than in the best garden in the country.” Gravelly and 
sandy loams, near water, aic very favourable to it, but 
in situations which aie too dry (he tiec dwindles into » 
bnsli. 'V^eu planted for ornamental pui poses, it 
should enjoy ample space for the full growth of its 
branches, on the appe,trance ot which much oi its 
beauty depends. Instances are inenlioited of the i t.*dar 
having grown as rajiidly as the Scotch pine, the larch, 
and the Silver fir. Mr. Loudon mentions one whwh m 
forly years reached a heiglit ol fitly ieet, the diameter 
of toe bole being three feel ns. inches. The tallest 
cedar in England is said to he ou» at Strathileldsaye, 
which is one htindicd and seven ieet high: and the 
largest, at Syon House, is seventy-two feet high; dia¬ 
meter of the trunk at tfaiee feet from the ground, eight 
feet, and that of the head one bandied and seventeen 
foot. The t.]»eeimen m our cut is seventy feet in 
height, and its girth is thirteen feel tour inrhes. 

ITicre att* many allusions in aneient wiiteis to the 
fragiatx'e' and incorruptible qualities ot eedar-wood, 
but they refer not only to the Lebanon cedai, but to 
tlie wood of lh«Juniper and cypress, whieh w,i8 also 
termed cedar. There can be no doubt of the valuable 
Brojjicrties of the Lebanon speeici, for timber, but 
uitbertotlic timber of the same tree groun m England 
Is fWt equal in value to Ui larch, or, in fa<‘t, is ralliei 
interior to it in appearauee, besides being ot a less du¬ 
rable quaUly. It resembles connnon deal; colom of 
a tMie roldiah white; texture soft and spongy; and 
the foHhmnd aroma searecly exists, r. Selby, in his 
rcteut work on ‘ Forest Trees,’ regrets that the useful 
qualittes of the cedar have not been tested by a greater 
niMObor of experimentlin this country. IIo also shows 
that the extent to which it is capable of being accli- 
matiaod has ooKyet been niovedj that is, the highest 
Situation ill whiioh it will fiounsh inrthis country is 
not'yet known, Hek of <^imon that “it would be 
found scarcely interior, in hardihood of oonstitution, to 
iarvh, and uikbt bo successfully cultivated, oitber 
in tnasMs by itseir or mixeclwith UwC Itee, in those 
lantfoltitteUB diMrioU whore tho larch grows with the 
wntMIrst vi^r, and pi odu^4he finest, tuuhrr.” Mr. 
Sofoy hitrMifRte to uoUcc a new spocies of cedar, a 
ttgtivgAf ttMnalayas and the mountains «#f KmaaL 

whoro i\ reaebos a height surpassing that of fog jjeba* 
hem oeoag, “hpitig usually one hvvadiod apn fi% font 
at maturity, with a truqk thirty feet in chwttiaforence.’' 
Vxo timber is reportea to he of cxcclleat quality, rc- 


miirkably compact; fine aad eloso in foo gram, highly 
afflUDsAic, very durable, of a deep rich ouour, and ca> 
pablo of receiving a hi^ polish. U is asiornauieatal 
as it IB said to be useful, and will fiouriah in any part 
of Groat Britain. Afuoh remaint yet to he done in in¬ 
troducing new epecies of forest-trees into thisi^uiitry. 
Tho owner of a Urge park could scaieely etfter upon a 
moie gratifying plan of embellishing Ins property than 
by oolJouUng from all countries of jiasallel latitudes to 
Great Iteltain, and from the elevated mountains of 
hotter countries, all those trees which arc to be ptizcd 
either for ornameut or use. f 


• GLOVEy AND GLOVERS. 

Tiik uiauufacturc of glodos la ouc of tlioso few which 
arc so for mnov od fooui the classtif tsetory operatfoos os 
to afford cmployraei^t to country-iifople aud oottagers 
at tlieii omi homes, and from foe natuie of tbgjrork 
it is likely so to otfonfige. iyhei‘0 no advantage a to 
be gained by a cOmbiiiistioti of different branches of 
labour, all tending to rone ond, beneath one roof, the 
less the freedom and indopondeiice of the Ubouici ,iic 
interfered with, the better for alt pai tic's. 

A slight examination of any of the luual kbult. of 
gloves will show that whati-vei be the nuieiial of 
which they are toinied, it is bionght into ihijie Ity 
mcan^ of sewing with Uiread, silk, oi worsted, Inl 
there may be some who have yet Prlcain dut this n 
effected by the fingers, just as any (itlu-i kind ot 
ncedlowqra. Machineiy has done much but it has 
not yet made gloves, or, at le,ivt, such a feat, if 
achiev(‘d, is one oi* the cniioSitie-, oi mamiiactuies, and 
18 not yet to be raiik>d amoag tho fe.uiucs of the 
glovc-li adc, S'o fat on the mass, ol gloic vvcaiers oie 
concerned, whether (he gloves be ‘ Fieiuh' oi ‘ Kiig- 
litJ),' whether they he of silk, oi codon, oi vipisted, or 
Icathci—whctlK'i they may have toit iom pciue oi 
four shillings, every scam ol cvciy glove has l-ecn 
sewn by the hand. 

There ai e some V cry cm ions cucnmsUiiKes atleiid- 
ing tlic glove, indeiKuidcnt of its lelatiun to mauuku - 
luring iiubmiry. Jt has in vaiious cuiinlnoS and .d 
different periods been the pledge of friendship, ot love, 
and of saiety; tho symbol of haired and dcfiaiK e, of 
degiadation and houuui, the token of loy.ilty; the 
tcnuio by whieh estates have bc'Cii and arc hold; aud 
a custoniaiy offering on oceasious botli of souovv and 
of joy. From an intmesting little volume on this sub- 
jeet by Mu Hall, we will extract a few eximplos ilius- 
tralive ol tbese customs and obseivancea of toe gl$Ae, 

Tlic fust law icktiug to this subject is dated in 
the year 7!K1, when Charlemagne granted a right of 
hunting to tlie abbot and monks of bitfain, tor the pui- 

S ise of piocuring skins fur making gloves and gir- 
es. The abbots and monks having generally adopted 
the use of gloves about this period, the bishops inlei- 
feied, elaiitiing the exclusive privilege for t}tem8e1vi>s; 
and by the Council of Aix, in the rqign of Louis ie 
l>eboun.iuc, about foe year 82M), tlte wfoiior dergy 
were ordered to rcfiain irom deer-skin gloves and tp 
wc|r oiily*those made of shiHip-skiio. as bouig of hum- 
blei quality. It has been deemed not improbable tpat 
at this pc'ifod the monks made their ovn gloviri, as 
fo(w made many other articles for fooir own use. 

$'> far as England Is concerned, tlte first eommcrdal 
notice of tho glove-trade is dated about foe yeSdr U<)2, 
though gloves bad been worn ip Engfoqdfnr chiffoncs 
before. By a law mr edict df this d)ite. i^pves were 
proJiibited from bring Imported tnto fots country by 
reason of foe protection it ’wSs deemed prniHu: 
to give to this bifonoh pf hbme mauufoeture. Hvo 
years afterwards armorial beatings were granted to 
i foe glovers by Edward IV. At what )ptio«a gloves 
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wero VAlntHl m lhalieif(n <]an not appeal; but in tbc 
“ I’my K\]>oiitta of Henry VllI ’ appeal the iolloW' 
jiiR iwii Items — 

* tiein fhe lomo daye to Ja< *m fiir eerteyiie 

MtfbM by the Mijtmt ajNiticBry nijhad 
Itom Painl Jaoson far a doo»n and bafla of 

*i(iou>rMh«'g)om.vtj*> vjd. 

In mtny of tbo niHtonw relatiyb to the glove, tho 
Htunthf H ofteft spoTvcn of as bems? o#etiuiVH<ot 
int ming but the tuo aie sufSciently difloient. 'I’be 
ftuiufltt intiodiKed inlcrEnglaRd by tl»e Coiiqneior 
n i** i iiMilcd glovf lliat n a stout gloir nilde of doei 
or ''hot j) km, Itavin^ jumttcl plates oi ujctal affixed to 
Mu buk indlingcis, aUouing the peilect use ot tBo 
h 11(1, (-tmic times tlietc u ah attaebccl to the tup of it a 
(littill! dcUiisne plate, piotecluig the urist and 
mutin', the aiuioui uhuh coined the aun The 
imtal of which these plates wcio (oini>oecd laned 
art01 ding to the rank or fancy ot the neater, some 
ttt H of gold or silver inlaid, otheis of brass, and some 
ol tr (I The gautith t oi buft-gloi o of the daj i of 
llu ( onimoniiealtli, sucli as we soe in rcpu'cntition 
ol Ih (loopois td till stvenUrnth coutuiy, consisted oi 
i shcr j) skin gloie, with a stout hatidsouic bufUto hide 
top eoining lialMiay up the arm, e nnti ibuting nnte h 
f > imMutiv eppeaiatiec and soiling as a piutcetion 
lo the iiin Sutli oiuntUts aie ivoiu by siicial legi- 
m It■> ol ( tiiliy in oui own day ^ 

He eeicinennl use of the gloic in tnatteisof in- 
irMitni and tenure 1'illuslrlied m nnn> nays Air 
nirv 1 il e IS III iiistnicc, the mir slincnl in the finiily 
ol Dyiiitrkr of lltr nianoi of Siuicl 1 y, under the 
roiiditrou ot the hr id ol the funily acting as'tluin- 
jMoii’ it the eoioiution of the I’ligliMi ''>iiui,.n in 
will h the pilove pliys a (oiispir nous put in the c ii- 
inonj file sucuiga leuig si it <1 in \AestmmsUi 
Ifall, iflti kill If, Ihr Abbey, the ehainpion eide'is 
< ipii i‘'Uiud as 111 auiutit knigl t oul thi herald il- 
aiins pimluins the clul 1 cn>( ihi ehunpion thin 
thiowb don 11 lub guinilit oi gloir, nhiili is alloiirri 
toriniun on die ground In a shin* liiiie mil is tlun 
I il cii ii]i af.am and utuinrd to Ibi e uui]>ion this is 
i»|iitid a bcroud tiiur after which the severeuyn 
dunks lo the cbiiupioiit, hcillli, ind pie nils him the 
I up listly, the eluinpioii likes up his gauntlr t and 
letius f ji{cn 111 leleieiue to moiliiu lisle and opi¬ 
nion, dll this may seem to he nine mummeiy, but as 
a thing of othr r days it had isignifie int ind impnitiiit 
iiuanuig in it In like mannci the Did i ot Nnifolk 
brill the tuamu ol Woiksop on toiiditioii of paiing 
rritaiii small fees, atiel ol liiidiug the king a light 
hand gloie at kis rmonition, with which gloie the 
king holds the sceptic with the doic, his light aim 
being si'ppoitr d meanwhile by the duke 
riie glove I^abhccn deemed an ennhlcui ol fh m posses¬ 
sion Thus the foi roe r kings of Fi ante used at then lO- 
lonation to rr^e eii e f i om thp at elibishop a pair of gloi es, 
previously blessed, as an emblem of sceute jiosstsbion 
A icgister of the pailiament of Pans dated 12')4 
slates that “ the Earl of Flatielcrs by the deln cry of a 
glove into the king’s hands (Philip the Fair), giic 
iimi possession of the jrood towns of Flanders, n/ 
Biugps, Ohent, &e.” favyo states that “ the custom 
ot throwing the gloic is denied trom Eastcin nations 
who, in all sales oi dclivciy of lands, Stc, gave & glove 
by way of hvery or Investiture” Seturity, as cm- 
blcmerf by the glove, was curiously illustrated by a 
1 ustom pievaOing until the last low years at Poiis- 
nioulh, ivhct 0 , during an annual fair called the * Ffce- 
Wait,’ a gulden or gdt ijlove was hung outside the 
doot ot the gaol, in the' High Street, as a pledge that 
the person^ of sll whi» atleuded the fan wcic seeme 
flpm arrest fiotn debt during »W eoulinuanec, which 
was about a fortnight 


fiotfi honour and degiadation have been typified by 
the glove, arcoiding to the uteumstances attending 
tliei particular oeeutrence Walsuigbam says that 
" Gsoige* Clifford, Plail of CnmberJUtxi, was honunied 
by a glove beiug presented tohimhyQuer n hli/abeth. 
TheQueunhaddioppcdit, when tfao Eatl taking it 
nplo retuiu it to her, the Qulcn presentod it to iiim 
as a mark of bn high estemn Ihe Karl adorned K 
Ulthjewels.aud wqifoit in his cap on days oi touina* 
laont” On the other hand, the same wliter tells us 
that when tlie Earl of Cailtsle, in the re*igii of Kdwatd 
il, was impcache d, and condemned to die as a traitor 
atiKUig other cireumstauces attending hfs ckgraifation 
were, that his spurs weie cut oil with a hatchet, andiin 
eloi «9 tivt p ibken off 

( ballengc and defiance have been, in vaiious ages 
and roui'tries, conveyed by ibo glove Besides U«? 
instane e given m reference to the ‘ Chaiiquon ’ of 
Ciigland, we have abundant evidence of sneh rhal- 
lenges. Sbakspeic, m ‘ Henry V ’ gives a scene w bit h 
weii leprcsonts the nature of the custom, wlieiem the 
glove m y bo deemed ejtbci a pledge or a challenge, 
01 part ot bifth — 

a H my ‘Guc mo my ga^ of thino, «iit I wilt woar 
It in n V II tune' H rn, it rvii thoudamtacknowledge itlhiiie, 
] wilt mil 0 il my (jiirikI 

fl ttti M\ H« re iiniy gl irr* give mo viiotbcr of dune 
A firm/ Thuo 

HtUmm iliM will I also v ii n niv ir.]! if ovn ilioit 
eom< tonu tUi to moiruw, and riv liiHismy glov , by tl s 
hand I will lal i tine i li on dir ru 
A IliHij Jfivri 1 tin hiM"ttii(, 1 will oliallon,r ttof ’ 

Sii AVdtei Seolts de eiiption of llir uucrview 
between Rebecca and Be. nniaiioii, in Ivanlint ’gives 
ail iiivtanci illustiatne of aveiy usual kiiiil of ihal- 
Icngf bv rhuwpion-depute, while the setiii with 
Buuthum in the cliuuii, m tin Pan Mud ot Pirtli, 
similiily illuslidtes afoiiiulair ni dcfiatue —the 
glove in liiith eases Iwing the cmliicni In Hit ‘Life 
ol the Ucv Bernard failpin it is said, in iildtiiee 
to till noithcru boideiris ol the ixteenth rriituiy 
— ‘He okienid a glove Iwiiging up iugb m the 
eliuieh IQ vvhith he w s piPirliiiig, winch was 
jilarid Ihr 10 iii r 011*1 r]uriicc ot v dractly Itud picvail* 
mg III the diitiiet, and vvhieli the owner hul hung up 
111 defunct dauiig a i\ 0 11 to inoilalcoinbit who took 
itdovvn Inthemeitiit ‘Tnil by Battle,’ thoplam- 
tiff was wont to ihiovv down Ins glove ni count, wliieh 
WAS then taken up liy the rli lend int, as a token that 
tiny would settle tin r diilciciite& by the swoiils 
point A defiance by giovc was nude in the Court ot 
Kings Brnek so late as IMH, and it was not till allei 
that pwiod that the livv by wliirh it was ptinntttd 
was expunged fiom the statute-book 
How swearing “ by the glove eouhl have aiisr^n is 
nerti very deallySto be seen, unless the glovi In hire, 
as in other casts, deemed an cinbitin ol limiour and 
piobity The reailci will call to nund many siattereel 
iUu«tiaiions, somewhat siinilar'tu the teiHow iiig fmui 
the ‘ Merry Wives uf Windsor — 

“ Fahinff. PiMol, did you pick MruUi Slcndpi’s jmwel 
^'kndet Ay, Vy IhtM ghte» did ht—ty 
Pitlol VI ord of d«nial—froth and Kum—thou lywt I 
hlfudn. By tkeughiH, tw u h( ‘ 

'ihe presentation 9I gloves at .weddings and at 
funerals is anothei eniioin item in the catalogue A 
passage in the ‘ AA uitei s lale’ shows that the gift of 
gloves at weddings was common in Shakspeu s time; 
and the sauie custom is alluded to m Ben Joneons 
‘Silent Woman,’ viheie Lady Haughty says to 
Moiosc — 

stenoi of a wedding 1 tie, 

'No ebaraUtt or a * jd ule 
Whttc be our and * * v 
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M liWkctMO of gurog g]ov<»*t &o« 

ilKW^UWS toM Won traoea batk to early umt>$. Pope 
I giatitod lyf^mmon to bi9ho})8 aim abo^ to 
i\m glavebat funcia^H and on mtamotlmr «o}emn 
ociaBions lioyal and otfaoi uobk \ieiO 

oittn butlod with g]ovi^$yOi^; ibr onopttnjnig %o tombs 
ol king^ and abbots* gloves have fredwnUjr wen found 
eitilur oil (hi hands or looee in tbo and it was 

stated) as an unusual iiuunistaime* that when the 
tomb of King fcdaaid 1 wa8 0peu«dir no gloves wre 
(ound on lus hands lu Philip f *s tuwuuieut, lio is 
rt prtwmti d in a lec mnhont poslUon, lioldmg a glove 
in hishandi and many oth<i caacf are recoidcd, in 
whuU gloves aio either buuod with a roy^l oi military 
ppisQuagp* or hiuig up m effigy ovci his tomb 
riie piesentatioa of gloves as a gift, with oi wiihout 
money inseited m them, is another rusioin tliidi has 
passed thiough many gradations of bociety Jamts 1 , 
uhen at Woodstoek, received a pair of gloves as a gift 
from the University of Oxford The same monarch 
usid to leecive New Years Gifts fioin Ins Mibjocts 
geneially consisting ot elegant ^^iovcb and so like 
wise did Ins piedolbssoi, Eliaabdli riiuc vws loi- 
tnerly a custom ol pioseuting juilgeb with gloves, 
but this became an abuse* m a waj which Uk lollow- 
ing aincilote will illustrate —A lady i smtoi in 
Cham Cl y whose cause had been fa\ uurably de < idc d b> 
Sir f Moie, presented him, on the nevt New 'Icai ^ 
Day, with a pair ot gloves contaming a considerable 
sum of money Ilis lemaik was, ♦*! accept tnc 
gloves it would b( against all good mannei^ to 
ufuse a lady’s New Itais Gdl, but the liiiiug you 
will be pleased to bestow eki whtic ' 


Hkaiififf ofi Nett ffAi;// —-The wb il< boats an ndinjiib^^ 

mlaptid to) tbo jmrpost tor whicli thov die inhiidcd Ibev lu 
of various construe I juij, and uc clesjputeil as Lnglisli, rjciu b 
or Ameiioaii tadi has some ptiuliujlv to i commend 
Tb«y are t ipable ot itsi^tnt^ the roiiKb s( i of ( ouk s Straits 
iHit acre at the same time svntt and buo>a it VVhen stutinfr on 
a whaling exjxditioii, tht boats liaVe Pc-awa jti before the diwu 
ot the moitiitig Kacb has cithci bve ui si a < m and a <uw ic 
cOiduigly* Uhe bout 9ttcit.i ami beidsman aie tlx. fincipul 
men m tbe boat, and arc gtixialh Furoixans tin icsf au 
uatms. Tbev puli to the entrance oi Jor> Channel where a 
View op< us o\ er ( ook s Stiaitsuwl Cloudy I) ly trom the s nithein 
headland, wliere llity keep a “ look out foi tht spouting of i 
whale riic boat whub kills the cull tJnms thi cow, (Viti 
though it should have been kdltd bj another I out h<H\v If i 
whale has lieeii killed, the difr< n nt boats assist eicli otJui in 
towiug it to T<-awa in 1 on saw ttn or twtJio boi^s t »wiiig 
^ m a whale Kach boat bail a little and tht uhib r( nc 
was gW) and annnuted* Out day a calf imd liecn kil]i.d, and 
the row, lHihriiig been fa'itintd iipi/ii, but not despitched was 
towed inside the channel (lasping m tlw agonies of d<atli, tke 
imturcd aunuali when dose to out ship, thuw u| jiN of blood, 
which dyed the sea all around, and, beating about with ith tul, 
it broke a boat tight ui the* mddle, and thi< w the cicw mlu <h»* 
water, hut it at letigth died, exhausted from the jnan> woumls 
Wbicb the none and liarpoons had iii/ltcteti Iho calf was stattd 
by the Whabn to be six week^ old (on wM mounds J do not 
kilw^), and was twenty^four feet long It i U( up ir, a few 
mi bites, and gave several bairels ot od Ihe pioicss was so 
mpSd, that whm I catueashme 1 found only thi bead I rut 
mtt the braim, the weight of whieb, amounting to fuc pounds 
and one oune, astonishetl ms greally. ^ The wimleboue was very 
eofl sad thenrfiire ttseless There wore two hiiiulud ulatts of it 
on oaoh ^idt of die roof of the unper jaw* J got the whole roof 
cut offi and, intending to dry ana pveeem it, J placed >t on tire 
tool of a native bowt, but on the (bllowmg mornn ff 1 had the 
moihiliuitimi to dud that tlie rats lud native dcigs had found (Leie 
way to It m the iiiglit* ami ha i tatei all (he a Itei so iloii 
the Te$t foU (o pieui, A poUioii it tlic Inoit of tins uilt aas 
roaeteu ami sent to out t vble Bi taste I Amnd it vtiy hkc Intel, 
Iml it was darker m colour Tht cow was sixty feet long, xrul 


niesfiired between the fins on & bdly indiei* Her 

sba was a Vihet-bke blaoL, with the exc^ou of a mdk*^white 
spot round the nave] As regards the emour of the wlmle, 1 
have hem repeatedly assured that 4 t is eometimes spetkled, and 
tint iven poeteof albuios* or tream-^ootsured ouee# are seen, which 
must indeed be beautihil animals# ibe fat or blubber of this 
whalii wOvR unu mJies thick, and >u Ided eight tuns knd a half 
Oi oil* halos have Iwen knoUft to yield twelve or thiri^en tuns 
bat t have betn hdd that so large a quantily is now very laioly 
obtained, Aori the great decrease ot the wiiaf • A wliale whic h 
yields tiihe tuns ni at praient regaided as a vuy good uik Ibe 
tongue was of a ifhlto or ash colom, blackish tuwauls (he root 
This organ gave sarUKa) barrels of lUl, and is a monoiioly of tl c 
^•touguei/ or ** 0utter*iii ’ The iattei operation w |)tilorm<d 
uf^Te->asya^itl miar the shmeR, whei<, b> means pf a wimUash, the 
whaU w iftised to the suifai-V «f (1*0 waSsrandst a sraflold < alltd 
the sheais * Tlw b{uldm is < ut off Ju squaie J^cev by nieons 
ot u sliAipsj^ado it IS (laII * ariusl to (he sliore, and imuitdiaioly 
put into the Uying-poH The ^cuttmg^up’ of a whole, i«i/« 
dum atfun^ is a process whuh j(i<|uivia great jirofic leru y, like 
(bat of the skilful dkwtc tui, who st|*nrates the cutis, and with it 
It once all fat and <pi>l|u!at (iseue ItOm the subjacent nuisclcb 
ill (ho whole tl 6 I lublwt »to bo regauWd as tlie cults, iii (hi 
cfllulai stiuctnreof which tlx oily uiattu Uis been depoutid 
Shoitl} niter thodiilh ot the hsh tho tpidunus coums ofi in 
luge pacts looking like oiKd and drust sutiu*— 
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NiiUve% of cfiisfjr/i/ifl — Ocdenilly sjaaking, the 
natiies live well, aisome dlsUiots theie ina^ it piittculor sta- 
boAB ot ti)js year be adificuiicy of food, but il '»ikU is the cua, 
th ikC (roctS aiL at those times doMrted It js luweiir, utterly 
im|N>vSible for atiavclkr ui even lot a sfiaiige mtive to luugt 
whctliLi a distiict uflords a abuiidaiut of food oi (la conuary , 
foi lu invdsiiig extcnsivt jHiitv ol Austiibi, 1 ln\( found the 
801 h oi fc od vaiy from 1 itiludc to latitudi so that thi vegetable 
jiiuduct 10119 ustd by the al iri^tms iii out iietulally dificniit to 
Ihcic 111 another, it llcnf^jc, l bfj/ranget has no one to jjou it out 
to Jjim the vt„ttubU |uoiiu(Lan*» the soil Umath bis fict luay 
t(cin lutli foal, whilst lit staneg llu same rub holds good 
w threganl io annnal prodiuta is ^ fox example, in the sontlarii 
I'litH oi the rontimni tlu % u lUmiea afibtds an inexhaustible 
supply of iriigiuil giuU, wbau iii epicure would delight lu, 
when oiKc la his so iai cm (luicd liis pnjudicisas to iasti 
tiaui whilst in piorcidiug (u the uoithwaid, these tiets dt« 
cli/f 111 la al 111 and gi oath, until aixmt the poiaUcl of Gaii* 
tl ejuint ]) jy they lotallv di^appcir, and even a native finds hun- 
stll Liii o I from his oidmity supplies of insects, the same (ir^* 
(unibUiRts taking plan with regaidtothe roots and otliei kinds 
of food at the same turn the tiavellei xieoessarily finds himself 
iC hic d to Cl ml cure unties A iiatm fioin the plains taken 
into uu ilevutid inountdinous district near his own country, for 
till fiitittum, JS pcpully at fault But in hw own diitimt a 
nitnc IS VII y difiiieutly situatixl, be knows eiractiy what it 
prodncis, the projwt time at which the several aiticles are ui 
Mosoii, utd (hi leadust means of procoiing tUefn. Aocoifhag to 
these cueumstaiicis he regulates his visits to the difirtertt por* 
tidih of hts hunting gtound, mid I can only state ^bat I wc 
alwa\R touticl the latest abundauoe IQ their huts Ihcn are, 
howc vu, two (lenods of tlie y( ar when they arc at limes sulf}e< ltd 
to tlu paugs of hunger these aie in the hottest time ot suttmur, 
and 111 the height of the rainy season. At the foimcr (xriod (he 
beat tenders them so excessively indolent, that until foiited by 
want they not move, and at tlm latter, (my sufier so se- 
wwly from tfic coM and ram, that t hart known them lewtain 
iui two successive days at their huts without quittm:! the fire, 
and c\ eii wlieu they do quit it, they always carry a fire stick 
with ihtm winch greatly emlwrrassei tlieir movetouitv lu all 
ordi ury Seasons, however, they can obtain m two or three hours 
A sutticieiit su|]p)y of food tor the day, but ibeir usual eusiom is 
to roam indolent]^ from spot to spu^ lasily coUicUng it as they 
wandei along *-*»(;cip/atn OniyeJmfma^ 
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THE WATEU-NEVVT, Oil EFT. 

In some minds the crecpinti; thinss of land or watd 
produce feelings of disgust—or lathcr, many perwotis 
assume feelings of disgust at the sight of such er<*aiurc.'. 
Others twehopc they arc but few) look with indifi'erence 
upon all natural objects, unless such as immedialely 
minister to their comfort, convenience, or vanity; they 
wonder at, perhaps despise, tlie man who stops on his 
walk to examine the web of the spider, the nest of llic 
bird, or the underground galleries of the mole. The 
rapid actions of the full-eyed squirrel as he darts up 
thh tall stem <rf the beecli» the turmoil and bustle of the 
rookery, the cloudy flight of congregated starlings— 
all sights and sounds which to the lover of nature are 
of interest, they do not regard—they have no pleasure 
therein : much less then would such creatures as the 
watex’-newt attrac*! tlxeir notice; creatures to which 
popular %uurance has. attributed the m<j|t noxious 
properties, and which have nothing in their aspect or 
m tJic brilliancy of their colouring to recommend them. 
Yet, in truth, the history of the water-newt is far 
from being nninterestihg: it has indeed engaged the 
attetnion 'Of some of the inosl ptiilosophic iixvcstigators 
of nature," n^d involves soinO points of physiological 
importance. ' Of the ^ater-Newts {Triton, Laurenti; 
Sahmandm, Ray), four species inhabit the ponds, 
dibclu's, and dear slnggish or standing waters of our 
island; of these the largest is the Great Water^Newt 
{Trilm dfitlatus), whidi is common in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London, and may be readily obtained or ob¬ 
served in months of spring and summer. The water- 
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nfwls, Uzanl-likf as llu'v arc in appcaniuoc, xiuwt not 
l)f rontbuiulcd u ith the La(-orline |>roup, w ith whieh 
LiiiiKCuy, ovcrlotikinf;* tlieii tine chaiaelerislies,ass(jci- 
jiUhI tliein, under ihcr einniuoii title ot'Liwerla. 

All the true lizards havfj the skin covered witli seales, 
and undergo no Uausfonnation after exclusion from 
the Tlie ualer*ncnvts am, in fact, like the 

froft', ainjdiibia. and hclon*]'* to that section (JJiuhwf- 
hraitrhi(ite) in whicli the ftills, or branchiae, with which 
tlie animals are at hrst furnished for aquatic respira¬ 
tion, become ulliinaUdy lost, and aie replaced by true 
lunp^s adapted for a different medium. On its first 
exclusion from the egg:, the minute tadjiole of the 
newt has much the anpearance of the tadpole of tire 
frog; on the sides of tlni neck are to be seen the lohek of 
the branchiae in a simple statoi the anterior ])air serv- 
ing the purpose of holdei's, by which Uie animal attaches 
itself to objects in the water. In about three weeks 
on the average jhe anterior limbs have gained terminal 
and distinct feet, the brarndiial tufts Jiave acquired a 
fringed character, the cyc’S have assumed a ctefluite 
outline, and the holders nave disappeared. The little 
creature now moves rapidly about, prt^elling itself 
through the water by the \indulatory movements of its 
laterally-flattened tail. In a short tune after this, the 
anterior limbs become mofe perfect, and tiie toes, four 
in number, arc fully developed, the hind-limbs begin 
to sprout, and the branchial tufts, three ott each side, 
are much enlarged and finely plumed. In a short time 
the hind limbs, and feet with nve toes, arc conit)letely 
formed, the body has attained its nearly perfect figure, 
and the biarichim^havc assumed a deeper colour and 
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m THE PENNY 

Urmet texture. TIjc ai'e now •rapidly develop- 
a in Ibo routine of tjie ciicuktion i« 

|i^a4\utlly taking }>lae(S braiiohiiB are beeoiouip: 

aUorbud, towards tlie middle ol' closfi of autumn they 
iiWppear> and air, instead of water, bccomoa the medium 
of respuatiofi. Ju the branchiss of the tadpole ot tlK' 
newt, ulien the ibrc-lunbo are besitming: to mroxxU or 
have mnde ^ome progress, the cuxulatiou pf rite blood 
wtif'ii vieu(d throujtu a e:ood microscopo fa calculated 
to I'xcite the f^roalesL admiration. Their traiispareiu y 
is su4*h as to pennit the currents of globuljCs rapidly 
eouihiMg caidi other to be distiuctly seen as they 
ascend the arteries and return by the veins to the aorta. 

A similar traus^tonnation lakes pUeo in the tadjiole of 
tht' frog, with this addition, that the eom^iressed tail 
shrinks as the branchicR are in progress of oblilei ation^ 
and is at last absorbed. In the tadpole i*uiij|jtion oi 
these animals the circulation of the blood leseinbles 
thaloflkhea. The heart consists of one auricle and 
one ventricle. The auricle receives the blood ot the 
general sysstem, and immediately transmits it to the 
ventricle, wliich is museahir; irom this ventrielo it is 
propelled through a system ot branchial aiteiies, where ! 
It beeonies deearboni'/ed by the action (If oxygen; 
from those aiteries it jusses into the branchial veins, 
uhich ultimately unite to form an aoita, without 
the int(*rvent ion of a second ventricle. AVhen the 
liranchio* are lost, the heart and circuUtion have 
assumed now characters; the heart then consists ot a 
ventricle and two auricles, and by uoudcifuL modifi¬ 
cations the brancdiial becumos Iranstormed into a pul¬ 
monic eireulation. The light auricle ri*ceives the 
Wood leturncd from the system, the left auii<h‘ the 
freshly oxygenated blood letuined fioni Ibe lungs; 
both these transmit their couIcnN into ilie 

ventricle, whi^Hpus receives exhausted and aKo 
re-auerializcdl^TO, the two fluids becoming moie or 
less mixed together. Part uf this inix<»d fluid is s<*ul 
through the aorta to the system, ))arl thiough the pul- 
niouniy arteries to undcigo a still fin thci (l(‘greo ot 
oxygenation in the lungs. 

The (iieat Water-Newt c 7 V-//o;i attains to 

tho length of moie tlian six incho'^; and is one ot ihe 
most H(]Uatie of its genus, n^siding almodl coubUntly in 
the water : we have, howeier, Rev<*ral limes cMptuied j 
it in meadows, especially in Cheshiie (wlieie it is I 
termed Asker), at the latter pail ofllie Munmci . its 
Wight orange-coloured abdomen with distmct lounu 
spots of black, logethor w ilh its size, prevemt tin* jiossi- 
Inlity of contouadiug it with any other snecics, oxi'cpt 
perhaps tho Triton jialimja's, ot which tiu* undei sur¬ 
face is saffron-yellow or, as l^iicilh* sUU*s white wiih- 
out spots. The givat tvaler-newi is active and vom- 
Clous: it feeds during the spring and summer on the 
tadptflo of the frog, and also upon the smaller species 
of newt, which it attacks and seizes with the utmost 
detennination 5 it willalso prey upon woims and insects, 
and may be Uken by means of a hook baited with a 
Rinall worm. It awimS vigorously, lashing its cum- 
pieased tail from ride to side, the limbs being so dis¬ 
posed as to offer rtO resistance to Inc water : we hav<‘ 
seen it, however, crawl slowly at fliot bottom ol the 
water, as well as on land, where iU movements are 
inert; its small feeble limbs are indexed ineflcctual 
organs of locomotion. In this re8i>eet it cUtters very 
greatly from thecolnmon liatsrd {Zmtoca mnpam\ the 
actions of which arc exceedingly prompt and rapid ; 
but the «eale-clad Ir/ard us^ not only its limbs, but its 
whole body and tail in a serpent-likc manner in pro¬ 
gression, tod appears to glide through the tangled 
berbage. The newt, like the frog, hybeniates: gime- 
mlly It iies in a torind stale during the wioier in the 
mda at the bottom of txmds 'and ditches. Mr. Bel), 
however, states that he has found it bybernating under 
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stones, and w^o ourReivos on one occasion, early in the 
Biiring, saw several creeping out from undt*r some 
Urge flags )>kced to suppoit a bank by a road-sirie 
not far irom the river Bollen in Chebhire, On taking 
up one by the tiiil, as we well remember, the tail to 
our dismay broke short and coiitimied for some 
time to be rapidly agitated. Tho same we hifve wh^ii 
take place wlicii ihe common lizaid has Wn seized 
in a similar planner. In the newt ilje tail is re-iiro- 
dueed after such an accident, and, we believe, also in 
the li'zaid: this is certainly the case iu thi‘ (icekos. 

On awaking from its lethargy in the hptmg, the 
male begins to assume a membianous doisal nml 
ea^idal crest, by which he is at once distinguished horn 
the female. The doisal crest, vibich extends aloi»g 
the whole length of the bark down the 8])iri<, has its 
edge indented; but that along the tail has the edge 
even: with the comf)letioti o( this cjeat the <‘ul(iuis 
become brighter and moiT decided, and the ainiual I'l 
more lively and vigorous. At the lattei end ot April, 
and duung the months Of May and .June, the female 
deposits her eggs, not, as 111 the ca&c of tiu» fiog. ui 
multitudes all agglutinated together in n g(‘UtiTU)Us 
medium, hut one bygone, each in a distmct hjiot Irom 
the other. Resting on the leaf ef some n(|uatic plrmu 
she lolds it by menus of her two hinder Jeei, and in the 
duplication of the leaf thus made sh<* depomt', a Miuih* 
egg, gluing at the wime time the lolded p,iiistogt*ih(*i, 
thus concealing and protecting lhc*en» IovhI licpo'-it. 
This process was ilescnbed by Hu umi, and has 
since been minutely iletailed by Mk Hell, who lias 
often observed the ]noc(*ss. It is in ibis? manner Hi u 
egg after egg, at vanons nitonaU, is wtukuI ea' li jn a 
^eturate leaf. Soi.n atlei their deposition, changes in 
till' eggs begin to hIiow themselves, with an accoidni", 
dt\elopiuent of the eiidiryo, till its exdusiun, when it 
)>as&es gradually tbiougli the transnuitatmus aheady 
Metalled, till u ai (pines Us p«rntanciU condUion. 

1 ’hc membranous dmsal (rt'fel of the male conlinueH 
tdl the autumn, when jt is giadnally absorbed, and 
(juitc lost dining the ])eiiod oi hybeinatiou; lhatot 
tlic tail is also greatly leduced, but not cutiieiy, a 
trace ol it still leinaming. 

In this species the uppei lip is slightly pendulous; 
the tccMh aienum< luusaitd minun^; the head flatienod, 
tJie b(jdy lound, corrugated, and co\ered with minute 
tubcidcR. Thcie aie two naUhes ol simple poies on 
each side of the* head, and a Jiiio uf snmUr pores run¬ 
ning at distant nitervak down each side. The up]}er 
paits of the body aic dusky-bl.wk or yellowish-brown 
with daikci louiid sjwitb, tlie under parts orange with 
round 8])ots of black; the rides are (lotted with while ; 
the buh's oi the tail aie to a greater or le-^ber extent of 
a silver v-w'hite. 

The common Smooth Ki'^i (Liwu^nlon 
Belh difl’ers considerably from the Great Water-Newt 
in itb habits. It is much more terrcRtridl, frequentmg 
damp places, and is often found in cellars and undei- 
grouml vaults. Shaw indeed, in his ‘ (iiMUTal iiotdogv/ 
asseits that llio common newt is altogctluir a terres¬ 
trial species, and contradicts the statement of Linuieus. 
tha| duriilg its lar>a or tadpolo coudiiiou it nibs bos 
the water. 

He says, “ I can safoly affirm that I have more than 
onci‘ met with siiecimens in i>erlbetly diy situations, so 
exlremoly minute as w^arcely I0 ^ual Imlf* an uu h in 
length, which appeared to diflor iu no reapoet exeejd 
in magnitude from tlic full-grown animal/^ We have 
seen the same in damp eellara in abundance; and ur* 
believe lem to be the y<Hing just emerg^'d from their 
tadpole state, at wbicn penod numbers leave the 
water and visit the land, where they crawl about in 
search of a congenial shelter. This fact w'as observed 
by J, Ellis, F.ltS., who asscrls, in a leltei to tlie Royal 
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* Soi loty Hatr cl Jiioo 5, 1760, that the Watcr-J!ft, or 
IMenU wonly Iho Luva ot the Land-Lft, as tartwlcsaic 
ot iiogb, llusfom has amply confiiined EIIim 8Ut<^* 
iiiont, and othi»i natuiAlisia, among wliom wf- espe- 
uilly montion Mr. Hell, have watched the progiess ot 
the newt Iroin the ogg to matunty, noting every stage 
of tue tuysformation. 

Tl js tnu, however, that these young newts are seen 
in pUeCb into.whidi U ts dillicult to lonccHve how 
they (ould have gained access * one ^ (liar in particular 
we could jKiint out, in which these lit tie cieatnieswcie 
(oininon, but a Inch was leiuole Iroin any clear ditch 
CM pond ai winch they could have been bic^ and yel 
thc»y wdo too small and feeble tohaie tiavoiled fai ; 
10 say nothing of the inipedanents ot In^h walls, &c 
111 the v\ay ot their nngralion. They wen* nallid, slow 
in tluni motions, and di*stilule olall tia<*e ol branchne 
\ ciu unibUncc iclative to the frog involved Jii a si- 
niilai difficnliy came undei our pcisonal obseivation 
We know indeed that young fiogs iiiigiate,aud appeal 
»Midd(‘nl) in gicat miinbcis in fields, hmos, &.t , as it 
tbc'Y bad spuing at once into being ; but the inslince 
in ])on)t ranuol 1)0 ie< one iled with this kind ot ni gi i- 
tion The tact i** ab follows —Out garden is encloW 
With ali^b wall, an alliuial soil U'sts i)])on a thin 
I u( 1 of (lav, bupeniiipo^c d upon ahc^d ot indy gnvcl, 
1(1 )\v wlinli IS the oidmaiv lay( r of I ondou eliy 
I h< gii-^c J, whe II boiod vnldswahM, and wtlK aie 
uink mit ^nw in thm gaidcu- plwedthatSio iiog, 
il could Ic ip many Icct high oi bniiow like a 
nioh could U would ‘-eein, ciiui—in ll^c smnmci 
ot two lupe colonies ot voi ii/ tiogs made then 
Mulden a]>p(a)an(( they bid emeigcd from 

thin lad I ole slate and th(*v n( (iij leil dittcrent jiots 
On( colon) eonsislcd ol light coloiiM d, the otbci of 
MM y dusky incliMdn ils • and tins difliuiec th»'v pic- 
uived astlu) gifw, to tlie (lost ul .luininn Iru*) 
li}h( ina!( d 111 llu mould #dnng the mdc*s ot the w 01 
under flowerpot iiul lulled \(j-cUble‘*, ind ic 
apjicaied in the iollo\\ng‘-p in; I he y still < onlnuu 
in the g.iidiMi, tliunch tluii nuinlcis appealed 
Ihmrif d at thcM hM of list ntnnin No tieshcnlou), 
how(\Cl, nude Us ajiju ii imc ni the siuniiu i ol 
Hr ([Ucslion is whtMe c mid Ur‘‘C voinig Jiogs p*’-r 
out ol the t idiiole* state, ha\e come lioiii AgMilIc- 
mui wdl known m the stuntihe woild, to whom 
we related liic lael, and who eMmiiied the pumis(»s, 
agreed that they could not haie g mie'd admittaitco in 
the oidiiuTy wav We can scireelv suppobc tint they 
buiiowtd undei the wall MiglU not tlie eggs haie 
ek^'^teiittcd iioin nvulcts andfloodcd ehainagcM oiiiscs 
to the giound^jnings of the giavcl bed, and iheue in 
cavities or fissuie»s filled with water ha\t hceome 
hatched, the tadpoles undo going then changt, and 
feeding on inse*<ts Inought down hy the sum meins, 
woiins, &e,aud then have subsccjuenlly iiiacU then 
way through tiovicea in the earth till tlie^y gained the 
f'Uiface, Now in the collar retened to, into which 
the giound-sprmg often rose, niighl not soinethmg 
wmilar oeeuii m the cMbo also of the newtt>? 

To ictuin from this digrcsbion. Ihe eoinmon oi 
sniooth water-newt is found in all clear jwinds^and 
ditches 01 diainagcs; in the spring the males appear 
oThamented with a eontimioub inenibraiious crebt ncun 
the head down the back to the end ot the tail This 
nest they lose in the month of June or July, vdieii 
botli «ulu1ts and young quit Ibe watei for the land, 
wheie they creep about, lodging in damp places, 
among tine roots of trees, under btoncb ineunne'b ot 
the giouml, &c. Early m the wintci ihe eicat of the 
male re-appears, and is complete in the begimung of 
the biinng,at which period lu' assumes a iichci coloiu- 
it«g. Ac]uatic inbeets and their laivm, worms, and the 
tadpoles of the tiog, constitute the food ol this sjiecios, 


winch in tiiin IhUs a piey to fishes and to the great 
wdlei-newt, I'he female doiio&its her eggs iiuuh m 
the bame manm^r as alieady deficnbcd, generally 
within a foldc'cl leaf, but not unlrecjuently at the |unc- 
tion ot the leaf with thcwlalk. Mr Bell states he has 
sometimes scon the fcinalcb in the act of placing eggs 
not only singly, but by two; three, and four togc-theu. 

Tliegiowthof the young is lapid, and the'y arrive 
nearly at their tujl si/e duiing the com sc of the fust 
summer and autumn; but it would appear that the 
transformations aic not euncluded in the same space 
of time by all; lor spccimcnb aio «oinetiines found 
which have no^ lost the brim hue, and yet are lai 
larger than othei individuals m which the iiansfortua* 
tioii IS (oftqikMcd Tempciatuie, food, luealily, and 
othei cireunifetaneca may influence the slowuebs oi 
r.i|uditw of the elwiige 

In tins spdies, as proved by Spallan/ani, not only 
the till, but also portions oi the limhb may U' if mo\ed, 
the hmt jiarts being m due time uproduced, bums, 
iiiU'^clcb, nenos, blood-\ esscls, and all noi this only 
once, but bcwcial tunes in succcbsion .So teuacloub, 
in tact IS ihe newt, that it has been Iro/en in a bohd 
Inal'S of ice, and biirvived the ordeal it the* thawing 
piociv was *.low let tenacious ot liie a» tliH ami 
i! r oiher spoiios ccMlanily arc, they die in tlie mo>t 
Vi(jleni convulsions when spuukled with «aU, and cm- 
doiitlv siificr euicnic a?oii) No one, we iiu^t^uill 
be Ko inlmmiii^as to tiy Iht exixMiincMU 

In tlie < oiiini* m ncwvt the *^kiu is sinoolh, on the h* ad 
th(*ip .lu* two lows of poii^, ibecHstot the* iiidh is 
not only much developed in the spimg, but its mdigm 
is fienate, the tips ot llic cici itims be ng otlcMi 
tingcMl with fine icd, bnutliim'*' \i>l(» 'Ibe gencMal 
colaui 1*. yclhwih oi bjouneh grey aboic bnghl 
oiange below, and ovei) ^licie uiaikid with diik 
spols siine louiidcd. some ot an iu( 1 ;ukii fume 
Hit Annie i vcdlowisb-bionn with vtaiieicd tpoih, 
Hid without ihe iic li oianeo ol (lie uridti surface 
I Ir npj'f i lij» IS cjiiitt ^li luht 1 Ills ^p( (R s 'b thic o 
and 11 iltornculy ioni im he s in total length 

Ot the (wo other Jhitisli v.|)t( r^, one is (he Straight- 
lippcd W lit) Newt ]Uhff),ni, Bill) and tlie 

I^iiuuu I Niwl Ltwnf/itnn Bell 'Ihe 

foiinci r Bthfuttt dilnib iioiii the (iicatMatci- 
Newt T in hiving the uppei lip ptifcdly 

sti light, and not cneiliangnu the lowei at iN wdcb 
The skill al o is inoie lugoub and suonglv inbcnc u- 
latcd, and the goiieial coloui dukei M Bibiou 
first cletoetod the e\istcmc* of tins species lu Ihigland, 
and pointed out ihc chflcKMiccs betwien it and the 
(rieat Water-Newt, with whuh it had alwa)a hicii 
(onloiiiidcd, at the siim time he legudetl it as the 
T marmotatm of Latieilfo, toinmon on (he Conlnicnl. 
Ml Bill, how even, thinks U dibtinct, and con cqumtly 
new to s(Riipo Uia opuuun ib luumhd on a ilubc 
coiiipanson of sevcnal iiidiMduais with specimens of 
Latreillc s T.manmtatus^ segt liom PaMs by M Bi- 
bron foi his examination. ItsiiianiRib and habits aie 
precisely those of the great walei-iiewt, and it is 
peihaps cqudlW abundant. 

The Pahnaletl W^atcr-Newt is ako a common b]»r- 
(Mcs, but has bc^en by most naturahbts confounded witli 
the common species, lioui winch it difieis in having 
the up)>ci lip penduloub^at the sides and the five tO(s 
ot the hind-feet fiingea pennanenUy with a shoit 
mcnibiaiic. It is also of laiger size, and the spots 
whuhcovci the body botH above ami below aie moie 
numerous and smaller, and then outline is inou chs 
tiuctly defined, the bead also is elc gantly maikcd w ilh 
blown longitudinal lines. Like the coiiimon spccicb, 
howcvei, It lb liable to some vaiialion of iiiaikmgb. 
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THE TIHBES OF INDIA. 

This Bhr^eb an? llio al>oi%in:ii iuhabtUnlH c)f tho 
we&tcm parts of India: at some remoie ]>criod, b(»- 
yorid the roarh of bislorioal rivonb, iht'V wore diivf'u 
from ,the plains, a!id now inhabit the \\ild tract of 
country T\ 4 iich separates Malwa from Neniaur ami 
(Juzcrat. According: to the traditions of their <‘oa- 
querors, the Bheels were the founders of many of the 
cities and"towns of Ccnlral India. The history of 
such A people is alvyays impressive, often inournfu], 
aiid almost every part of the wt)rld has presented in- 
st^-tices pf similar vicissitudes of the hiunan race ]iro“ 
'duc^^d by brute force aiid the power of nninbeis over 
Artel justice. Sometimes the exlorininaticm of 
race^ has been a just jmiushment ftiv their vb es and 
wickedheSs; but when they have nobly stni^rjrled for 
irtdependortce, it is impossible to regard their fate with¬ 
out sympathy. G^cirallj a remnant of tlie vanquished 
1 ms u)urtd refbgc in the fastnesses the mountains, 
wh'tTe for ages afterwards may be traced a language, 
ibartnerB, and usages lortg since obliterated in the more 
toesBiWe parts of the country. These characteristics 
bi national life are preservea amid the seclusion of 
mouhtalu districts, and are' often found after the plains 
liive been the iscofie of tnwiy successive changes. 
TliCBheels. arc quite a distinct race from any other in 
their manner^ arc described asresein- 
b|(qgthf|^uharrces,anotbj^r or perihaps the same abori- 
riidb/inhabiting the eastern parts 1 )f India, atid 
#hbse fate hhs been similar. Bishop Ileber describes 
thettji AS ‘t tos broad-shouldered and withYabee less Kel¬ 
lie than the Puharrees,** w ho, be says, very much tesetn- 
ble the Welsh. While the history of ihc Bhecls naturally 


(‘xcites curiosity, their dispersion over rugged tracts of 
eounlry, ami llicir ignmarn’C and ynojudiccs, arc ob 
slacles’to intercourse ; and Jittie is knovvii concerning 
ibeir habits, eiistonis, and forma of worship, except that 
liiey are diifcron! from those of other races of India. 
The Wi)i*d ^ Hbcel,' wliieh signifies a ntbber or plunderer, 
IS Jij)piied gcneiallyto ihi* people who dv\cU in the 
mountains of Cential India and amidst the thickets on 
the banks of rivcis; but used comjnchensively in this 
manner, it includes many who are not real Bheels, 
though tliey have adopted their predatory habUs. 

Sir John Malcolm divides the Bheels into three 
classesthose who li\ e in villages, the agiicultural, 
Bheels, and the wild Bheels of the hills. “ The first,” 
he says, “consist of a few who, from ancient residence 
or chnnee, have become inhabitants of villages on the 
plain (though near the hills), of which they arc the 
w atchmen, and are incorporated as a portion of tbo 
connmunty. The cultivating BhoOls are those who 
have conliimcd in their peaceable occupations after 
their leaders were destroyed or driven by invaders to 
become desperate freebooters j and the wild or moun¬ 
tain *Bheel comprises all that part of the tiibe, who, 
preferring savage freedom and indolenct? to eubmissipn 
and industry, have continued to subsist by piunder.” 
It is interesting to remark that in proporuon us sur¬ 
rounding governments w^tq weB ordered and strong 
enough to protect the country* numbers of the inoiin- 
taiii Blieels were actmatomed to abaxidop their preda¬ 
tory habits and join their more pejmeiful hreUiVon j but 
the westkness and disoj^gamy^^tiun of the jmp|eme 
power was again the sigoii tliegi io wump their 
wild life, and once more the. terrorjwhicth they 
added to ihc confusion and disorder of society. 
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The wild BIk (di<, at couling to bir John Malcolm* arc 
a dllrunutl^c^ ltd, and witU.hcd-look»ig jKOpie 
th( ii/li, Ik uys they ut active and capable of gnat 
liligut They at mud) addicud to ixte&sts in 
bpiiituoiibliquois ind tnqucntly istst mbit loi duuking 
bout wliith fluent 1 ally (nd lu quiiith llic village 
Hh<(K#ii( faithful uul lioiusi, andtlnsf nbolnt by 
(I ltJ\'^tlol^ale iiidustnoub, but ruib ii^ tbf ii iriitintib 
( isily isbiuiihting to th» a wildo bictlucu Hebtt, 
Hli) M1 Ilf s s( \ nd\ years IxU i bpe tkmg Ol theTJhec^ 
‘avs riiuvts indsivdi^fB d't thf \ an iIk offittis ujth 
ub)io ! LOindsnl tliou^bt them oi the \hoIf a bftUi 
1 t tbin th 11 lotMjUCioib Ihta xxoul ^ inon to bf 
d(](nd<(lon i)k> arc oi a haul t) aud India (hi 
(lifirwonieu ir fu baiti tnabd uid af} y 
mon mfluauf and though iht HhtfK shd 1 lo</a 
\\ iiJioiil SI uipji in (ases of dc idly if ad oi in llu n 
J vr w yin i toi ly tiny an not xindiflnt oi )nho>^pn 
I il l( uiidi i u b 1 (in must uu (s U In u Sn Jinn 
Mikobn i\<i llnnisdJ to idoim tin liibusol llii 
liJidls h l( nail Ins cfioils heutil) wcoiili * by the 
\oin(n dll) ( ml it^ls indeed ai< exaywlu e iin 
])i \<d I V ulii <\( 1 diiiunislits f iniK, and nilHUtutfs 
iiihsliv Hid sti idy hibits toi i Jih of udaui ind 
I nla J b( rude nJ^iou ol the Bh( bf us 
mit i nil I nice tollul ji llu Ilmdo n, hut they (x 
it( llu li M 1 of th httti b) < tin^ the Ihbhoflhi 
w IIkhcci maiK in cl icfU pir pnu oiy, < )n 
s in^ oi oftmiM <o Ih iniiioi inlcinil di itif^s ol thi 
IIiihIh m>tholur^> 

IJishop 111 Ik i disaibf-) a lihfti Mllagt Ih( 
li ils lu si\s ULK all oi llu nuU i d< atptuni of 
n Isnithd uith Jong ^.n^s unI i lludi of llu 
inu, witii bou^iib 1 ad (Uii jl It kdp it iiomldn^ 
bi mn iw IV llu > w u a di d < losi tOu.i llu i is jf 
In mutual piuU I Inn but uitli i suull tlut 1 ( in 
<] tint id| lunn^ in tl ( n < itth llun iuld ucn 
USD IK illy Um I III with I >nr^h^ t pin ) < not 
< nnmon m Indn b it |)iob\bI> nt issuy lun tu 1 (tj» 
oil llu dtci and inlduius iioni th i c in Jn ui 
otlui put of tlu (ountiv lu umnd souu Hhti I huts 
lu lUi ind both r < oi sinu d ih in llu ibo\< I icb 
^\l^ binll oi bunbns Mililnl s» iis to itstinldc a 
I \sk t, the> had rools witli \(iy piojnltn^ tUfs 
lluhhtd with and mi\ luatlv liud i jIh Llu 

lint Ifavfsollhc teak lire ilu u]*) n pul ol c iili 
glide f nd \\ s oju n for llu smul t) ) is^ out Hk 
d ) 0 i w 18 wiUUd and iabtcwtd aitl) ) biiuooo plat 
uul Imigts f\ icily lik< the lid oi abisket uid the 
buildiu*^ wab imlobcd with a icmt oi till bamboo 
}>olf b, stuck about an inch apaii,coiinti tcd with c loss 
»((es ol the lanic, and with sc vi ral plants ol Ihtiicn 
utuig pea tl linefl over it V\il)uii this kii<( was a 
suiill stage (kvated on ioui poles about scicn ktl 
fiom tlie giouTid and covacd wuh a low thatclud 
looi ’ Hub stage scivcd tithe i is iskcping-pliu lor 
the '•akf of coolness ox jnoUctioa lioin wild beasts oi, 
as It blood 111 the ecntic of a patch of imlian com, it 
might be intended as a ])obt to waicb the c rup horn 
tinder out Indian adimuisliatiOii, the dibliutsui 
which ihf IJheth weic accubtonicd to make tluu 
forajh now enjoy asecuuty for hit and piopeily ulueli 
is giaduiUy becoming mojc eoinplck Muiy oi Them 
ue icceivcd into oui soivice as boldicxs and thobc 
who have not given up their robbei habits ha\e little 
hope of n vxving the loimei extensive and oi^,aiii/cd 
picdatory sybtein When Bishop llebci tiavclkd in 
thesi parts ol Uie country in 1 PJ 5 he was told tbit 
* live ye^aiB ago a thouband men could hardly have 
toned tneir way through these jungles aud then in- 
hibitants/ but then he was sa*c with sixty The 
bhctls, hoiVevea, htill plundcicd sunller partub 
Huh chiefs hive no longci the chance of sei/ing the 


riches of a wealthy provinc", and by their muccssob 
and genius fixing thernselve'^ on thrones The ]>ow«i 
of the Bhf <1 pmuipilitjcs, whif h was lery sinnlai to 
that exc tcised by a HighUnd (bit i (Aei the dpi had 
beem dedimiig betoic Ihitidi luthoriiy was extended 
to(ai(ril India and frbni its nature it must at all 
timcb bale depended upon ihi suf cossts xnd talent oi 
the duel Six John Malcolm svys —“The iighU oi 
tlu diftcifiit tribes or families of which Uu foMeoi 
the iiuncipil (hifls is Joiuied aif defended bv an 
he M mittij Imvcc oi hr id tiwhom they owe obcdi- 
nuc and who though hr m y beiomc the sub|e( i oj 
i piincijial ehir i iiuinl uns in i idc pc n Ic nc c piopoi 
<■100dc to ihf Mfuit^th oi his lollowas (he milifaiy 
fouc <1 a chic I would usually c ) isist of several 
humiic d im^i but Ins i uils would nu icasc in piopoi* 
t »i to 111 u< ess 11 k u venue < msisicd loi the 
)XUO t j.it ot plunder and tlu ^o\<nim nt w is ot the 
uulc- chiiul ), idmnustcjcd not by tie hiivccsgi 
ht ds of tiniilKs but by eftnas apponiltd by the 
tlml Ilf I)< wan kept ihe kw ucoids winch wcu 
nceesMjy \ < ollu loi ^ithaedllu due tioru hiinlf ts, 
xteciicdc d le (liit wcic s oJen, end oistiihulcd them 
ueoi(Un^«to csii h led us gf Iht Haiiblai, oi 
lommxndc) of the liois look cbxigt ol txlileatihu 
tiiiK thcywfieplu dcud xud delivaed lhan 1o ihe 
coiled n llif headext ntioncx always aUc ndcd the* 
did I he duty of witching the i mis and giving 
inform tn i itspretnie, u ]i Ud d xdlxges and tia* 
^ 11 iswxsan >fli( it 1 in< j \) jiluiee 


OlOVI S \M) (lUni RS 

I 1 I M 

MRtlliiL n ms llisti V ot lb GUn Jradc, dale 
nit Se oil ind was llu fnsl eountiv ii which tlu 
Jenti wtie in()ipoiit(d I\ i u Roliatlll gave 
tlu j^loMi 01 V nil lehiiUi s lon^luek is llu yen 
1 -iMH) llu gl \ts mule it Ih it tin < ) an*^ chiefly buck 
nul doi skin Se oil md his nut n ni tu k d tlu posi 
tu 1 win 1 i this piionty would scan t lultc te ten, 
wall llte cxe ptimot x few at DiuUt i el Montiose, 
then u( 111! ell V inv t,lo\ < s n )w uitl i Mhi cenuitiy 

IiltmdoniU ^loveiswiic ineDijU)! lU 11 )\ ( links 
I in low illliough they hid ante iil b mugs so 
lon^ back as ibc ve u Idd In ll c time >t i inil s I 
llu ghvcib oi 1 und m 1 tuedon ui iiiipoitint tiuie, 
and it w i '3 putlv toicnunc eciiain ahu e«i whieh had 
giadutlly cupl into the oetupili n thil Iht ehulei 
was givtu llu ]) I ini]>h ai a slatmi^ that a pcti 
tlu 1 had bee u i<cfi\rd iioin iht ^lovois of tlu luetjo 
J) )lis piote ids in ihe le How ing tunous strain — \\ c 
na\( been iiiioiined Hut tlu 11 Jannlies m ibe>ut ioui 
hundied in nuinbu uid upon than depending above 
(hue Ihousuid ot mil subttd*- wlioaif imuh dee lyect 
aud i!n])0\ciisiud by icasoii (d the it e infhuiut of 
peisons oi the same lit tiide, oi inyst j\ mlo oui 
said (itus ol London and M e^tmins e i bom \11 parts 
of oui kingdom ot Lnghud nul d minion ol Wales, 
that, foi the niost^iiit, have sc lucly saved any linn 
theieunto, vvojrkaig ot gloves in ebiiuba sand tor nets 
and taking apprenuetb uuda them many in umnbei 
as well women as men ilut buoiiu burdeiihoino to the 
parishcb whcieiu they inhibit and ate a cUsendcud 
multitude, living wiiljpul ])i ipei government, and 
making miu^hfy and d ofitlul * It ib then 

stalld that the upuiatioii of Lnglish gjova-^ bid hoc u 
itqmed abroad by thebc ^nteiluperb , and fin ill) fhc» 
London company ib endowed with the enormous powei 
to bench loi and desUoy bad ox dekeine skms 
leathci Ol gloves’ 

Dcei iiidsheep skmgloves were the kind pi tieipally 
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laiidc in London in Charless time; but after the in* 
tfodwiion of kid rIovos into England, the Loixion 
‘ aiiakers look up that brauch, and liave maintained 
oinineijce in it to the present day. It was esiimated, 
eight or ten yrais ago, that tliere wcu* about sixteen 
hundred glove -makers, men'and women, in London, 
who made diiy thousand dozen pairs annually. 

The City ot Worcester has nmed great reputation 
for its gloves. This branch of manufacture is known 
to have existed tliero for two hundred and seventy 
years; and the glovers of the city were incorporated 
in Hidl. Heaver-gloves (made of leather dressed with 
oil) used to be made lierc; but when these began to 
get nearly out of fashion, the mamt&icturers took up 
the inanutaeturc of ‘ tawed * or alumcd leather-gloves 
(of which kid is an example) in greater quantities than 
before. A few years ago tlic pxoduee of Woieestcr 
and its vicinity was rslinmted at so large a qukntity as 
iieailyhalf a milium do^en {lairB annually, the value 
of which was nearly four hunched thousand pounds. 

I’hc glove trade of V/orcesler, in its general anangc- 
uicnts, 18 very intciesthig. 'i'hcinasier-nianufacMiULMS 
iverc estimated in 18 .T 2 at a hundred and twenty; and 
the operatives, inc luding men, women, and cKildren, 
at thirty thousand. But it must not be supposed that 
this laige number inhabit the city of Worcester: Iheie 
are, on tlic coutTary, only a small numlier of glove- 
makers within the eity • the bulk of ihcmi being scat- 
teicrt throughout tlie vilUgc^s lying ten or a doyen 
miles on ovciy hide of il. The sewing of a jiair of 
gloves lequiresso little prepaiation or airangcment, 
lliat an iuimble cottager can cany on the* occupation in 
her own pool dw'elljng; while her luisbanct, and ]»er- 
haps licr childicn, aic at work in the fields or the 
lai iii->ar(l. 

If wc liace a pair ui WorcTslcr kid-gloves llirougli 
their pi ogress of manufactnic*. wc* shall sc*c* the details 
ol the systenriollowcuL In tlie first place the leather, 
whether Jt be leal kid, or * imitation kid* made of 
lambVbkia, is gcncially prc])ared in London, by some 
one of the many Icather-drcsseis of Bermondsey; or, 
in feoiiie cases, the* skins undcigo the earlier pro<*esseH 
of diessiug m Bermondsey, and aiethc*n dyed,softened, 
and brought to a fmished state by the niastc'r-inanufac*- 
lurer at Woicester. Many of the Bc*rinondsey Icathc'i- 
dressers have agents in Worcc'ster, to tiansact tlic 
dealings with the master gloveis. 1 'he dressed skins 
arc cut out in the woikshop of the master, generally 
by incaus of laigc bhcaia: the wmkman hha]mig the 
vaikms pieces partly by guides and partly by the accu¬ 
racy of his eye and hand. The tliumh-jjieces, the 
pieces to form the sides of the fingcis, itc., all of 
vf liic«h liave c^tain tc'/hnical names, aic c ut out with 
< .much lapidil*and bound up m small parcels each 
pat cel containing tiic necessaiy pieces for a dozen paii 
of glbves. Some manufacturers employ r eutting- 
uiachiue, for giving the shape to each piec'c of leather 
hy one dc*scent of a culting-edgc; but we believe that 
tm* iisc^ of such a machine; is lalher an exception than 
a rule. , 

If the operative glovers live in or near Woi coster, 
they go to the house of the manufacturer, receive the 
leattier in small parcels, and cairy it home to woik up 
Into gloves. But if they live ten or twelve miles out, 
a curioua system is followed. iThe manufacturer 
sends an agent, once a week, fit as often as may he 
deemed necessary, who opens a temporary waiehousc 
at a public-house or at some hired rodui, and there 
meets all the humble work]ifo{)lt* who live within a few 
miles on every side. Each operative brings to the 
agent the gloves whUh he or she may have made 
since the last visit, n*ccnes the money-payment for 
the labour, and takes home another sujvply of leather, 


to be worked up before the pciiod of the noAt visit. 
Precision, certainly, and economy of time ic^uU liuin 
tins plan, Thcie is one great focus at Worceslcr; 
around which, at a distaure of several miles, aio minor 
loci. Those smaller foci draw towards liienisclv es the 
labour of a little circle ea(*h, and then yield Them up 
to the <*entral mart, whence the capital coiiic.^ which 
sets all this productive industry into action. 

Following one of the oiierativo glov<*is to her home, 
we shall see fhat her only voikiiig iinpleiiu'nls, hesuU's 
needles and thread or silk, is a clasp or clam which she 
holds between the feet ami knees, and winch a<*ts as a 
])ineer or vice to retain the glove in a fixed posUioii 
during the process of hewing. In some few cases, how¬ 
ever, a little iiibtruinent IS omjdoyod lor eiibiiringicgu- 
larity in the stiU'hes: this is a kind of biash comb, or 
notched ])late, wlio^e notclics guide the needle, II ue 
notice a lew pans of gloves, dilFcicut ni kind and 
jiriec, wc shall see that difldent a])pearances aic pic- 
Honted hy the threads; but all aie produced by a Kind 
of stitching or smting precisely ific same as that hy 
which many other gainicnts aic made. Some Iciiiales 
confine their attention to sewing the diHeienl picics* 
together; some woik the ornamental stitehing at the 
back of the glove; whileotbem finish tbe to|i. 

Under many an humble roof in theoiitbkiilb of M oi- 
cestcr may be seen a mother and lier daughteis Unix 
employed. It is, under the aveiae,e state ol tiade a 
close day’fc work which will yield a thiJluig to the 
woikvvuman. The odupalionis t-ouiewluL analogous 
in this respect to ihe stiaw-jdait wmLing ot Bi*d- 
fordbhiie and Buckinghanishne. which, like it, is c.ii- 
lied on ill the collages. It is ])oxxible tliaf we might 
he able to ronstn '*t a sniL ot map of cottage-iiidu'^tiy 
in England, consisting (d icrlain ecnlies, aiouml 
which were giouped the eollagei^ engaged in soiin* 
one oeeiipatioii. Thus laknig Woiecbter as a (eiiiii» 
for the glove-trade, and Redditch a*- anotbei foi the 
nccdle-tiadc, we hlionld find thes-e Ivio groujis uieeling 
each other in some inleimediate point; and weshoulil 
perhaps find a thhcl inoup filling or paitialJv filling 
the b))aee between those of or(;e«tei‘-hire and those 
of the »traw-]dait countics. 

There are scvcikI towns in England which now 
possess, or have a! former times ])OBsebsed, a ie))uta- 
tion tor glove-niiiKing. Woodstoik gloves have been 
known ever sim e the turn* of Queen lill/abeth, who is 
said to have leceived a ]dRr dunng one of hei ‘ }nu- 
giesses.’ They aio made of English doei, bheep, and 
lambs’ skins, and have been much admiied ioi llu* 
beauty of their workmanship. Hexham gloves were 
formerly much worn, ebjicciaily as gaunih^b to suits of 
armour; but in modern tunes the tiade has declined, 
probably fiom the stout and unwieldy nature of the 
gloves: the Hexham tan-gloves were made of tanned 
blieep-Hkins. A kind of glove, made ol native Rhceji 
and lamb skins, w^as foimcrly much ebteeined under 
the name of York tans, being made to a coriMderable 
extent ill that city. The lloicloid beavei-glovcb wcie 
similarly iti lepute, and ai one time einjdojed tliice 
thousand persons in their inamifactuic. At Ludlow 
and Kington, in pa^t times, large quantities of 
gloves w'ere made, but the number ba^i now gieaily 
declined. A similar remark may be made in lel'ei- 
cnee to the Leominster gloves. Yeovil is one of the 
most important of our glove towns. The numiier of 
pairs made there has been estimated at three hundred 
thousand dozens annuallv; and the number of opeia- 
tivc glovers within the district of which Yeovil is the 
centio, twenty thousand. The finer kinds of gloves, 
as w cll as military gloves, are made hero; ioi merly 
English skins weio wholly used, hut now Spanish, Ju¬ 
lian, andGeinian lamb-skins are the primipal kinds 
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oiiiployoil. Martijrk, Milborne Port, Gla«tonbory/ 
AVolLs Sbcnlon Mallet, and Torrington, are all centres 
to a limited amount of (rlove-makin^. 

There arc two circumstances which have made a 
notable chanj^e in the ^tave«tiade of late years, viz. 
the introdueUon of cotton or ‘ Berlin * gloves, and a 
ropnil pf iho prohibition to the importation of French 
gh»ves. VBth respect to the funner cause, an entirely 
new bramdt of manufacture has sprung up, chiefly in 
Nottingham adU l^/'icmer/tybeic vast*quautitics of 
cotton-gloves arc now made. As to the second cause, 
the same complaints have been made as in most other 
instances of tiie repeal of prohibition ; the rum of the 
liornc-tiade has bi^cn foretold and the inost glooniy 
thoughts ontorUined by many engaged in the leatlfcr- 
glovc manufacture. Tnere is, however, in Mr, M (hil- 
locli’s * Commcicial Dictionary,’ a imragraph on this 
subject so hnportant, that, though latlier long, uc will 
quote it entire:—“The importatiun of leather-gloves 
and milts w JUS lonnerly prolubitcd umhT the seveicst 
]>cnaJties. TliU |)iohibiliou had the* effect, by pievent- 
mgall <’omj)eiiti(m and emulation with llie fortigner, 
to check imiu’ovenu'nt, and to render BiitUh glovo*^ at 
once inferior in quality and high in piice. This sys- 
lem uas however, ])enuiil(d to continue till 182 . 5 , 
when it.c pjohibition was rcpc'alcd, and gloves allowed 
lo he iinjHjrIcd on pa5unont of duties which, though 
lii'Ou aie not pruhihitoiy. This iiieaBure was \ehc- 
luriiily o]>posed, juid many predictions were made of 
the loud itiMJ of* 1 )h* jnarmi.K'tun. But in this, as m 
**\ciy snuilar inslaiuT, expenencf* lias shown that the 
n.uK had not been really heiufiled, hut tliat, on the 
cuiitiaiy, it hud been nijuicd by the piohibition. The 
wliolc*-ome eoinpelitiou to which the inauiifatturers 
now felt lhenis(dves. foi tlie fiisl lime, exposed, made 
tluun exmt all Ihcir energies; and it iS adinitte<l on all 
hands lliat there lua bei’ii a more lapid impio\einent 
in the niauufactiue during the last hall-dozen years 
than in the j)r(uiou« half-cejitury. There is still, no 
donbt. a great deal of complaining of a decay of trade 
among the leathei-glove marmfcn’lnrevs; but we aie 
assured that if theie he any real fuiuidation for then* 
coiujdainlH, it is ascnbahle lai* nioic to the growing 
us( of hotne-inade eoUon-gio\c» tliaii to the impoita- 
tioii of foreign gloves; and had u not b(‘(*u for the 
niipioved fabiic and gieater (heauuos of Biitiah 
leather-gloves that has grown out of the new pysteui, it 
is ahandantly certain that||pltou-glo\eiH would have 
gained still more rapidly oi^hein. la point of fact, 
liort 7 ‘ver, it does not ajipcar that thme has been any 
Icilhng off in the leather-glove trach*. On the contraiy, 
tlie fair inference seems to be that it has materially 
increased; at all events there has been a verveonsi- 
ch’rable increase in the number of skins brought fiom 
abroad to bo used in the manufacture, and conse¬ 
quently in the number of pairs of gloves produced 
from buch skins; and there is no reason for thinking 
that it 18 at all different with the oiIku* departments.” 
'J'his was wTitten about five or six yeais after the 
admission of foreign gloves was permitted. 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF BEMARKAttLE 
PAINTERS.—No. IV. 

Giotto. 

[(bfusInilMl from pajie 91 .] 

IIy tho time Giotto liad attained hi» thirtieth year, 
he had reached such hitherto unknown excellence in 
art, and bis celebrity was so universal, that every city 
and every petty sovereign in Italy contended for the 
honour of his presence and his pencil, and teinphj 
him wilh the promise of rich rewards. For the lords 


of Arezzo, of Rimini, and Pavenna, and for the Duke 
of Milan, he executed many works, now almost wholly 

E prished. Castruecio Castricani, the warlike tyrant of 
ucca, also employed him; but how Giotto/vas in¬ 
duced to listen to the offers of this enemy of hiMoutitry 
is not explained. Perbtf)vs Castruecio. as the bead of 
the GliibeUme party, in wlyeh Giotto bad apparently 
enrolled himself, appealed in the light of a friend 
rather than an enemy: however this may be, a piclviro 
which Giotto iiaiiVted for Castruecio, and in which be 
Introduced tiic portrait of the tyrant, wdth a falcon on 
his list, is still preserved in the Lyceum at Lucca. 
For Guido da Poleiite, tho father of the hapless 
Francesco di Rjmini, he painted the interior of a 
church; and for Malatesta di Rimini he painted the 
]iortrait of Miat prince in a bark, with his companions 
and a company of mariners; and among them, Vasiui 
tells was the ligurc of a sailor, who, luining 
inuiul with htb hand before his face, is in the act 
of spitting ill the sea, so life-like as to btrike the 
beholders with amazement; this has penshed: butllie 
figure of the thirbty man stooping to drink, in one of 
the fipscoes at Absisi, MiU remains, to show the kind of 
excclleiice*through which Giotto excited buch admita- 
tioii in his coutcmporaiies—a power of imitation, a 
truth in the exprcbSion of natural actions and feelings, 
lo which ])auitmg hail never yet ascemWd or de- 
scendeil. This leaning to the artml and the rral has 
been made a subject of reproach, to whieh we bliall 
heieaiter lefer. 

It IS said, but this does not rest on very satisfactory 
evidence, that Giotto aK> visited Avignon, in the tiain 
of Pope (Meiiieiit V ,aud jiainted there tlie portiailH of 
Petrarch and Laura. 

About the year 1327 King Robert ol Naples, the 
falhvi of Queen Joanna, wroio to his son the* l)ukc of 
(Jalabii.i, then at Florence, to send to linn, on any 
terms, the famous paint<*r (ii<»lto, who accordingly tra¬ 
velled to the court of Naples, bloppiug on his way m 
several cities, wliere he leit specimens of his skill. 
He also visited Orvieto for the purpose of \iewing the 
sculpture w’itb whnb the brotheis Ago‘ilino and 
Agnolo were dccoiAting the <*athed!al, and not only 
he-stowedon it high (oinmeiuUtion. hut obtained lor 
the artists the pi disc and pationage they inented. 
There is at Gacta a ('nicdixion paintCMl h\ (iiotto, either 
on his wav to Naple.. oi on Ins leluin, in wliuh he in¬ 
troduced hiiuselt kneeling in an altituile oi de<‘p de- 
\otioiiand contrition at the hiot of tho cioss * tins in¬ 
troduction of portraituie into a subject so awful was 
another innovation, not sri piaiseuorthy as home of his 
alterations. Giottos feeling for truth and jiiopriety 
of expression isparliculaily H*markahle and eoirimemh 
able in the alteration of the dreadful, but ]>opular sub¬ 
ject of the crucifix ; in the Byzantine si*hooI, the soh* 
aim seems to have been to represent iihysical agony, 
and to render it, by every spccu's ot disloUioii and ex¬ 
aggeration, as terrible and repulsive as possibhs (ifotto 
was the first to soften this aw£til and ]>ainful figure by 
an expression of divine rcbignalion ami by gicaler at¬ 
tention to beauty*of form, A (Jiitcifixion iminted 
by him becanie the model for Jiis scholars, and w^as 
multiplied by ^imitation through all Italy; so that a 
famous painter of crucifixes alter tho Greek faslnon, 
Margantone, who hud Ix'cna friend and contemporary 
of Cimabue, conlbuudetyiy the iiiiaoduction of llii'^ new 
method of art, whUdi he partly disilained and ])artly 
despaired to imitate, and olu enough to hate innovations 
of all kinds, took to hisbeeP* in/astidito'' Hhrougli vexa¬ 
tion), and so died. 

But to return to Giotto, whom we-left on the 
road to Naples. King Robert receiied him with 
great lioaout and leiuicine. and being a monarch of 
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aingxilar acc omplislmionts and fond ot Iho MMiotv off 
J(Mni(*d and dj«itiTi^iiislK<l nun ho soon toiuid that 
Giotto n w nol iiuhJv a pamlci, hut a nnn ot tho 
wothi man ol \ inon« nqinunn nls, Mbosc gonoial 
Hputttlm loi \ It and vuacUy mis uot iinmnnd 
III wool 1 onn turns visit tho'paiiiUi it his work,and 
alnl MuU lilt lapid pyof^u&s of hii!») t mli ainusod 
hmiMJI ulhtlu* tjUiint ^ood sotis< oi Ina di&touist 
Jl I «< jt you,Git)tlo ’sudtlit kin^ to him one\ti> 

‘ I Mould h IV 0 oH woik, and rest injtell * 
And so Mould I sn<,’ i<pin d tht punter, ** it I weie 
//f//' Jlu kinj:; m a playiul mood desntd him to 
paint hiM kmi^doin, on wliuh (uotio luiniediali ly 
bktuhtd Iht fi^^nn ot an i s with a h'avy puk-saddl( 
on Ins b«k simllin}^ nilh in *in at anothn 

j>a(k-saddl< Ivin^ on iht mound, on vvlihh m(io i 
(lOMiioi itpiu Ity tin (rnhUiiitlu Unu vl pun 
ItrixpHssid th( Ml Mill) ind the fckldif^ot tlu 
\<apuUUns i id tlu kin^ it onc( undn^Uodthr illu 
Sion 

hilo at N H)l< s (uotto painUtI in the iliuuh ol tin 
JiKororiciti tisiiKs ol irescots i^^picsculint, th< Stven 
SuianitnlJ utoidin^ to Iho Jlonuu iiliul Hum 
‘ tdl t\jst nul ai( umnij?st the inoM uitN n^u ind 
lust pMS(i\(d ot his Moils 111 Suiuiuiii ot 

Maiiiam (onluus ininytcmilc I^nucs he uilitnlK 
(Ii ij^iu d and ^umptd m lih tnllua 1 audlloMint, 
<h puns linsputuu IS It idiMoinlly Slid to icjic 
Mnttlu luaiiJim ot liuiniol M i] 1( irnl I (uns ol 
I iianlo hut (jiolto dud in I llh ind ll isi Unions (s- 
pousaUtook ]di(( in 1 U7 i dry date w Use uii inius 
Kuiound a VC IV ]iit lly tliioiy In tlu uiu nt ol 

Oidination liuii is a ^iouj» ot t luinlinj* Itoys in 
Mhuhllic vtiuu ( \))i(ssions ot the ut ot sni^jiit m 
jt^ivon wifli that tuithol iniiUtiou vJiich iindi (^lotio 
tilt Mondei ot his day Ifis jiuntinps tu m tlu AjiiSi i 
ly)i I in the I huidiot Saiiti ( huia MiH mIhUmisIiuI 
ovci iboiit 1vPoi<nlurusa)[^o h) i tcit un ])jioi oi Hit 
1 Olive Ill hdaiibe in tlu opinion ot thib huhiiiin/// i/ 
m rd t/tf (/ntrt/t I mh datk ' 

(uolto cjuitte d Naples iboiit tin yeat 1 ud i< 
luincd to Ills nitive eUy with nuie is^ ot lulits 

ind finu Ilf eonUnVitd liis wo k-* with mill Hed 
a)iplKa ion, assisUd hy lus piqnls toi Ins school 
MIS now the iuo<*t timoiis m Italy like most ol 
tlu I ally Italian ailists lu mm ui udiiUet ind 
b iil]>toi IS well IS a tidintei , mi Ins J ist | ublu moi‘ 
MIS He iaiu us C nujimile n Ihlltiwei it Ihunci 
lonneUd in 1 ld 4 , ioi Mhuh lu nude aM tlu des ^n*, i ui 
( M n e \e (lUc d with his own h uid tl e modi U loi tlu 
sciijptuii on I he thui luiui dniMons V((Oidin>^ to 
Kiif^iej, tlu V loiin iie^uUi itiic-^oi siih|etS illusti i 
tiii^ the devdopine e oi Imman i uitu e tliiou^h le- 
Ijgioii and jaws S oneiui d siys tlu suiu uitlionty 
‘ Mjlh jnoiound wisdom When tlu empcioi (hiiles 
V saw this ile^iut sliuctme he (S.(laiuird that it 
ouf^httobc ‘ kc)il muhi e,Uss In the same alle- 
11,01 ital t isU Giotto painted m my p duns ot the \ii 
Uit sand \ ue.s, jn^enious^y invtnUd uuliendMidMi li 
I^uaX dtte ntion to nitiu il and appio^uiite e sine &sion 
in these and biinilai lepicscntatioTm we liaec clisUiu tly 
the mflueiiee ot the geniub oi DuiU ^ Admit time 
bclou lus death he was invited to Milan by A//e) Vis¬ 
conti IJe < ueutod some admiitible Uebeoesmthe wi¬ 
ne nt palate ol the dukes ot Milan, but the^se have 
)uHsbed linally havinft le^urned to llounee, he 
soon ifteiMaids died—“yielding up hibfeoul to God in 
the ye ai I and hav iiig been, feays Vasai i, “ no less 
a good (hiidtun than an ^excellent painlei,'* was 
hououzably inteiied m the ehuith ot Santa Maiia del 
bioit, where inabter bis ( unabiu had been l.id wiih 
simiUr honours Ihnty live yeais bdoic Loi ozo de 
Medioi aitenvaidb plae ed above' lus tomb his effigy iii 


maibl(,irom wliidi tlu poitiait at the In ad ot this 
essay has hern taken Giotio left lenu md ioni 
(luightfib butwe do not heai that any ol his eliMfii 
danis l)(< arm distinguishod in aitoi ottu ivvim 
I n the lollowing nmnbei wt ^lull < oiisub i Hu | (i 
sonil diaiutei and mlluerue o( Giotto both is a n m 
and in ilist of whic h in my arnnsmg and inte ii‘-lin|. 
tl iits have be t n handed dow n to us * 



hausimuHt [} pti / the Sre ott the ^eujoundlmd Cottt —My 
on I lioii \ i can) lu IV s on tlu but rn twihi 

I Itil cn iMt brl w i k, iid 1 si u i( und it to 1>< (i v i I Mill 

^ Isl IS Oil lu tx oot ihow, I \ means ot i ]H)iiile4l si 1 v,t 
niijif, <1 1o cqlu Hu ikaniogA cl th n it i i 

II t Httiiikil I vvlieii (lu sffiaci 18 Mill till ceb in, s) til f h 

nul crtliiij (hi n^ to the rod s oabs and lobsUis naw n 
th hotiotij hsh ixudiiwi \ dmynuU ol seicnutuus (1 it i ( 
ni af<d(]t!s yMit mm mitsclt In the (i i)( 

liturin InnU Isiuid, (iltwns Iblaicl, ind theliyjiii^iu 
ll< b (tmwl the bca (.onsistcd 1 hii),( p ikb uid ni oiuU d 
white p mitt ubU)^ iiom dIlk ii IdttpliollfMh ilitxlict c 
chaueHot tlu witir leiideicd tlu st (Jifls at I peaks illvisilh 
as Wi i] piojidud th in though iniu leadiid i) within tho i 
Ijnr tilliomsot thesnrlace nid the sen ilioii exp iiui cd i 
SI Inig (Vtr tium was iiioxl Mugulai and to i viiy ni cond it 
ll ]( 1 coni i tl >i ] uk ov(i tlu b( It With nt c^xtrem ^ i htn s 

ua li buspe It 1 on Boine aoul h i|,ht 1 nun), A<r 1 1 i i i i s 

gull Ihtsaim v( t sttion wa^ discnlndti i < bv i i tl n 
i aftiiwuids nit with in txpciKiKcd hiutii and siil is 
ossaihug hull upon bis oiu t ni smaolh w iter 1 ikii g n I o tt \ ill i 
the vpKt ol stmt suiiltn rxks ofi thi W ill uo IsUnl in 

whidt lilt watt I h tkc tu bad weuthn I lust i tks )u h i ' I 

us tliitio ]Xaks ittbing hum an appmntlv uiitdi n d h Uith 

' and tho bi iiBation, as Ins boat gently rose and (dl 1 ttwun thm 

j was so unpleasant, and nuhtd uwlu], that ht glidly gH iwav s 
iabt ou he cuuld —Jt/Aes 1 1 leMHons 


* In the/ougoing sketch some dwpnhd joints tlu b/c ot 
Giotto an toi obinoub u isoiiv Uh d rest and ti < oidci d 
tvtnls ii<u hitn bniitwhit changed, ju uccorduuci with mote 
ijkuc t cl ion dels tiuu \asaru 
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= '■ ■*’' „ , Tlic pajwr ol' tli«’ ‘ SiicclaiDv' iijiou «!)i<’li thi*? picture 

• ' ‘"' ■ ' is fnumlcd is hy Atldi'On, aiul iti his ticst style:— 

' “ I aru always very well jdeaseii with a roim’lry 

Siiinlay, and tliinlc, if keeping holy the seventh day 
, • Avereoiilya human institntioif, it wotild he the best 

method that could nave been thout;ot of for the |tolish- 
ing and civilijing of mankind. It is certain the 
' • country-people would soon degenerate into a kind of 
[SitKogeriieCoTOTlry.] savages and barbarians, were there not snrh frequent 

f-illt ROGFR DF* f’tWPRlTV’V Nn HI returns of a stated time, in which the whole \illage 

el II IUKtIJI dl LOVLRLKY.-No. Hi. together with theirjiest faecs? and in their clean- 

I UK fame of the Spectator’s Sir Roger de Covcrlcy Host habits, to converse with one another upon differctU 
was revived some twenty years ago by one of the most subjects, hear their duties explained to them, and join 
beautiful pictures of the modem English school, the together in adoration of the Supreme Being. Sunday 
charming,r<>]»resentation, hy Netvton, of the fine old dears away the rust of the whole week, not only as U 
squire coming out of church, amidst the reverential refreshes in their minds the,notions of religion,'but as 
Kieotings of his affectionate tenantry. This was a real it puis both the sexes upon appearing in' their most 
old English scene ; and such as touched our sympathies agreeable forms, and exerting all sucli qualities as arc 
even in an age when much of this cordial intercourse ^pi (o n-ive thorn a figure in the rye of (hr village. A 
bciwetm the great and the humble has jiassed away, country fellow djptinguishes himself a.s much in the 

No. 704- ’ vor.. xn.—P • 
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churchyard, as a cilizon does upon the ’change, the 
-whole parish poiitics bciii^ f^encrally <liHen»s<*(l in that 
place eillior ailer seriuori or bolou* the bell 

“ My. Irionil Sir Uoscr, being a good chiircliinan. 
lias beahtifird the inside of Vis rluirch with several 
texts ol his own ehoosing. lie has likewise given a 
liandficMiie ]tnl|iit-elot]i, and^railed in tlie coninianiun* 
table at Ins own (\KpGnse. He has often told me, tliat 
at his roniing to his estate ho found his parishioners 
very irregular: and that in order to make them knee], 
and join in the responses, he giivc every one of them a 
liassoek and a (^oinnion Prayer-book ; and at the sann' 
time emidoyod an itinerant singing-master, who goes 
about the country for that pnipose, to instruct them 
rightly in the tunes of the Psalms, upon ;i\hich they 
now very much x’alue theinselv<»s, aiid indeed outdo 
most of the country churches that 1 have* <'vci‘ hi*ard* 

" As Sir Huger is iandlovd to the wlioli* edngrega- 
tion, he keeps them in v(Ty good order, and will suffer 
nobody to slcc^p in it besides Inmself; for if by cbaiiec 
ho has been surprisi'd into a short nap at sermon, upmi 
recovering out of it he stands up and looks about bini, 
and if he sc'os anybody else nodding, either wakes 
them biinself, or sends his siu'vants to Ihrnu. Several 
otluM- of the old knight's ])HrtieuJaritics break out upon 
th('S(‘ occasions. Sometimes lie will he hMigthoning 
out a vcise in the Hinging Psalms, half a minute after 
the rest of the congregation have done with it; some- 
Innes when he is jdeased with the matter of his de¬ 
votion, he profiounees Amen three* or four times in thft 
same piayor; and sometimes stands up ulum every¬ 
body else is upon their kn(*es, to count the congrega-' 
lion, or see if any of his tenants are missing, 

“ J was ycsleiday very much sur])rised to hear my 
old friend, in the midst of the service, calling out to 
one John Matthews to mind what he was alsmt, and 
not disturb the eongiegation. This John lMaltli(*us it 
seems is reinaikable for being an idle fellow, and at 
thill time* was kicking his hcids for his di\ejsion. 'I'his 
authority of the knight, tliough exerted in that odd 
manner which ar*compaui(*s him in all tlie eiieum- 
stanees of life, has a very gootl effect upon ilu* })ariteh, 
who are not polite enough to see anytliing ridiculous 
ill his heliaviour; bi*sides that llie gcMieral good sen.si* 
and worthiness of his eharaetm* make his friends ob¬ 
serve these littl<» singularities as foils that lalher net off* 
lliau blemish his good qualities. 

As soon as tlie sermon is finis]i(>(l, tiobo(|| pn'suines 
to stir till Sir Hoger is gone out of the ehnreh. I'he 
knight walks down fiom Ins seal in the elianeel he- 
iweeiia double low of his tenants, that stand Ixnving 
to him on each side , ami every now and tJieii imjniies 
how su(‘h a one's wife, or mothei, or son, or father do, 
wl^om be does not see at eiiun h ; which is understood 
as a secret reprimand to the person that is absent 
“ I'be chaplain has often told me, that uj)on a catechis¬ 
ing, day, when Sir Hoger has been ])]eaHed vvitli a boy 
that answers well, he h^ uidertul a Bible to b(* given 
to him next day for his^eneouvageiueut, and sometimes 
aeeompanies it with a Hitch of ba^on to his inolluT. 
Sir Roger has likewise addeil five ])Ounds a year to the 
clerk's place; and, that he may encouiiige the >oung 
fellows to make themselves perfect in the ehnreh ser¬ 
vice, has ]tromisod upon the death of the pies(‘ut in¬ 
cumbent, who is very old, to bestow it according to 
merit. * 

The fair understanding between Sir Roger and his 
chaplain, and their mutual Concurrence in doing good, 
is the more remaikable, because the veiy next village 
is famous for the diflei enei's and contentions that arise 
betwH'en tlic jiarson and the squire, who live in a ])er- 
petual stale of wai- The parson is always prea(‘hnig 
at the,^squire, and the'squiu*, to be revenged on (he 
|?arson, ttyver comes to cliurcb. The 's<iunc lias made 


[March 25, 

all his tenants allieisls and titlie-stealers, wliile the 
larscni instructs them every Sunday in the dignity of 
lis Older, and insinuates to them, in almost every sei- 
mon, that he is a better man than his ])atron. In 
short, matUTB are come to siuh an extremity, that the 
'squire has not said his piayeis either in public or 
private this half-year; and the parson threatens him, 
if he does not mend liis manners, to pray for him in 
the face of llie whole eongiegation, 

** Ktuida of this nature, though loo ireciuent in tlie 
country, are very fatal to lli<» ordinary peojile; who 
aie so used to be day/led with ricdies, that lh(*y jiay as 
luucb dcfeience to the nmierst.uKlnig ot a man ol an 
estate as of a man ot U^arning; and an* veiy baldly 
brought to regard any trulli, how important soev(*r it 
may lie, that is preuch'*d to them, when they know 
there are several men of five hundred a-year who do 
not believe it." 

The quiet humour of this pleasant desevi])tioii fur¬ 
nishes in itself a toleiahle example of (ho state of 
ojdniun in the reign of Queen Anne—our Augustan 
age, as it has often been eali(*d. It sluuvs the cold and 
worldly aspect which the most solemn instilntions 
jnosented to the eye of the conventional inoialist. 
There is Romething much highf'r m the association of 
('hrislians in public woiship than even the good (*f 
meeting together with “ liest laces and (*lfMiihest 
habits." Sunday is to be ubsf'ived for somedung 
better t'*aii “clearing away the inst til' tlie week," and 
“jniiting both sexes upon a])peaiiiig iii Ibeir mr^sl 
agieeable forms."’ But lor too long a period this has 
Ibeen very mueli the orthodoN nolom of Sunday and 
Sunday dulicfi; and Hie le.il pui]>ose <jI' public woi- 
ship, that of ealleig forth tli<* spiunial and uiiwoildly 
tendencies of our natme, to tin* <'\e]usion of th<' ambi¬ 
tion and vanity of eveiy-day life, is onlj l)(‘ginumg >et 
to be geuenilly fell m town or village. AV(‘ lot ior 
two or tbiee ceutuiies tbe y.falous it which made 
lli(‘eathedial and the cluneh a letoge itoiu the liaid 
and irritating (’ares wbuh belong to a lil(’ ol struggle* 
and vexation ; wli’< h there lilted iis u]) to a calm and 
earnest uTianc** on tb(' ]Wo1(vli()u of Ibegic'al batlu*r 
of all: which made all men (‘(pial m their eapaeitv for 
partaking of this (dev ation of sph it; w liic li hu’ a w bile 
excluded the distinctions that belong to transitoiy 
things alone. Tin* soleimi iespouses, the sonl-ntlening 
chants, the assemibling together in temples v emu aide 
for their anliepiity and impn’ssive in their IxMuly, gave 
a loftier tom* to the mind of Uu* most uninfonned than 
lielongb to (ho discussion of paiish p(dilies “ aftei sei- 
luon or hefoic the bell rings. A i(*rorm of somewhal 
too svve(*j>ing eliaracter ehangc'd tli(‘ h’eUngs of the 
jieojile. Religion came (»iLlu*r to l»e ]o()k(*(i at a.s a 
seven* thing or as a formal thing ; and then followed 
what Addison has painted too truly in the e(»nelnsion 
of his paper, “ Ihi' diffei cnees and eonti'iitions betwe(*u 
the ))aison and the Viuire.'*' In this i(*speet vve may 
eaniostly ho])(* that the description of tin* Essayist is 
wholly.ohsolt*te. • 

PROGRESSES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

. No. HI. 

THE QUEEN AT r\M»RlDOE. 

In there appears to have been no piogress. f.oii- 
don was suffering through a dearth, a seareity of 
moii(»y, and fiom llie pievalenee (»f the pestileiie/*, 
wdiich liail b(»en introduced by the troops who had be(*n 
unsiicc(*8shilly defending Iluvro under the Earl of 
Warwick. Of this disotder more than 20,(KK) of the 
citizens died ; and, aci’ording to Holinshed, the Queen 
orfleieil that “ the new mayor eh'eled should keep no 
feast at (iuildhall, for doubt tliat tin oupli bringing Icjge- 
thor such a multitude the mfection might increase.” 
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In ir>C4, on tho 27ih of July, the Queen was a^^ain 
on licr pMif^resses, aiul was at the Lonl Treasurer 
(jiHuls house at Thoohalds, afterwards at her own 
house at liiitield, and on llie 5tlvof Auj;u8t she nwhed 
(jainbridfi^c, where oxlenaive jwc'parations had been 
made for her reception. I'lie studeuls had been directed 
to “ put ^lemselves in all readiness to pleasure her 
Majesty, ahd^to \releoine her with all mariner of seho- 
lastieal exerches, viz., with sermons, bath in Kiif^lislr 
aiui Latin; disputations in all kinds of farulti(*a, and 
playing ofroinedies and tragedies, orations and verses, 

t)oth in Latin and Greek, to he made* and set up. 

in the way that her Majesty should go or ride:” “pro¬ 
vision ot beer, ale, and wine was sent to the Kings 
(’ollege,” uhere she was to lodge; ainl “IheViec- 
(Jhaueeilor and the Mayor took order for tlu* nell- 
paving of all the town, and that es ery inhahilant should 
]>rovi(le suflieient sand to vover lh(» streets at the 
(•(jiuing of tiie Qiie<*n s Majchty.” 

Sir William Leeil, who was (Jhaneollor of the Uni- 
\e)sity, and Lord Uohert Dudh^y lafterwaids Karl of 
L('iu‘stei \ the Lord High Steward, witli a numerous 
train, arri\ed on the previous day to her Majesty, to 
assist in llu‘ pieparations: they uere received with 
imu li eerenioay, and to each of llieiu was presented, 
as also to the Duke' of Norfolk, tlie steward of the 
town, “ ivM> ])air of gloves, a niiirf*h-]iain/ and two 
sug.i]-loa\(»s while the Kail of SuH’olk and the r(‘st 
ol th(‘ nohiJily nadghnes, but nomaieh-pain hr sngai- 

loii\es.” 

On the olh the whole University met Uu* Queen at 
tlieeoinei of the Queim’s (Jollege and Martin (iiH s 
liouse, ihiMvhole lane.between the Kings College 
and tiic Queen's College was strew(‘d with ru'‘he«. 
and Hags hanging m divers ])laee.s, with (‘oviuhds and 
houghs, and many veises (i\(*d uiiou the ujill,'’ llie 
scholars crying, as eturunandod, “ Vivat J^(*gi^a, ' 
lowly kneelntfP 'Hie coipoiation of the inwn li.ul met 
iier Majesty cHittle above Newnluun, an<l ileli\<’red to 
her the'maee, with a lair standing eup, wlneh cost IS)/., 
and twiuity old ang(‘ls in it,’’ wliiehshe leeeued, le- 
turiiing the mace to the mayor, and giving the cup 
with the angels toiler footman. She ua^on hois^elmck, 
diessed “in a gown of black M'het pinked; a eaiil 
upon her head, set with pearls and precious stones . 
a bat that w^as spangled wnth gold, and a hu^h of 
feathers.” The orator of the Unhersity then made Ins 
s|)e(H‘li in Latin. “ First he ])raiscd and eomnimided 
many singular virtues set and planted in hm* JMajesty, 
whieh her Highness not aekirowledging of, she shaked 
her head, hit Ikt lips and her fingers; and sometimes 
broke forth into passion, and tlnesc words: * Non esl 
Veritas, et utiiiam hut on his praising \ irginily, slu* 
replied, “ (jod’s blessing of Ihmc heart, tliere eon- 
tinue.” At the conclusion, she commended the sjieecli, 
mlding, “That she would answer him again in I.atin, 
hut for fear she should sjieak false Latin, and then they 
would lajigh at her.” She thou dismounted, and was 
eondiieted under a canopy into King’s Collegia (Hiapel, 
where prayers were said, but the Queen declining to 
join in tlie service, prayed privately; she greatly praised 
the beauty of the chapel as “ above all oth#r w'itttin her 
realin.'’t On her leaving the chapel for her lodgings 
in King's (Allege, there were presented to her, in the 
name of'the University, “four pair of Cambridge 
double gloves, edged a^d trimmea with two laces of 
fine gold, and six boxes of fine comfits and other <‘an- 
eeits,” On the following day, whieh was Sunday, tlic 
Que(*ii attended service in the chapel in the morniug, 
praising the Latin sermon as the first she had ever 
heard in that tongue, and never hoped to hear a better, 

* A sort of confection or sweelpieat, made of almonds^ sugar, 
and other ingredients. 

t For a view of the chapel| iice No. 262. 
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Fioin lieiu'c she was eonduel<'d b,a«k und(T a canopy 
borne by four doctors, “ wliieh the footmen as their 
fee c laimed, and it was redeemed for 3l. (is. 8</.” On 
tliis d.iy the cliancellor and viee-eham ellor crlertainod 
the University at dinner, to which the Queen sent five 
biieks. .She attended eveji-song, “ whieii ended, she 
departed hack by the same way to the play * Aululaiia 
PJaiilifor the hearing and playing whereof was 
inade by her Highness’ surveyor, and at her own cost, 
in tlic body of iTh‘ King’s College Church, a great 
stage, containing the breadth of tlie church from the 
one side to ihe other, that the chapels might serve for 
houses. In ihc^length it ran two of the lower chapels 
full, with the pillars on a side.*’ Her Majesty sat on 
the south ?>ide under a cloth of slate, the rood-loft was 
made into a stage for ladies and gciillemen to stand in, 
and tliw t«ihh»8 hcnealli it were “ enlarged and rail(*d 
in for the choice oflireis of the court. A luullitmh* of 
the guaid stood u))OU the ground by the stage-side, 
having every man m his liand a toreh-slalf for liic‘ 
lights of the jilay for no other lights were occnjiied); 
and w'ould not suffer anv to stand ujiori the stage, save 
a V(*ry fe^v upon the nortli sidi‘.*’ With this curious 
account of thf* lormation and hx'atiou of the stage, we 
IhiAc little or nothing ot the play. “ The (iueeii took 
her sc*at, and heard the* play fully,” is all that is told 
un and that about tw el \ e o'clock she dejiarled to her 
lodgings. 

On the Monday she atumded di'-putations in jdiilo- 
sophy and pli)sie in St. M.ii \ s ( Imieh, where a gie,it 
stage was pioMded for tin* purpose, fioin one o‘(‘loek 
in llie iilUTiiooii till s(‘\eii, deelariiig heiself W’ell en- 
l(‘rUiined, hut dideiUuig I'lulls in the dies'ics of>onie 
ot the dignitaiic'^, and mding tliat some Masters were 
“ j*ut Masteis, bei'ause their liabits and lioods were 
torn and loo mueli soileil.” At nine she attended 
the peifoinianee of ‘Dido,' a tragedy, *’in hexaiiK'lie 
^e^sl^*‘in King's College Uhapel. 

On Tu(*sday there was iiutliing public, the Queen 
holding a pri\y eoiineil in the south vestiy; hut in the 
o\cuing she again visited tht' theatre in King's (Jollegi» 
('ha])(d to witness the ])erfoniiaiieeof a play in English 
eallt'd ‘ K/(*kias.' 'fins play was the ])roduetion ot Dr. 
Nicholas rdall. Master ol Eton (’ullege, the author of 
‘ Hal])h Royster Doystoi,’ tlie eailiest existing English 
eoiiicdy. 

On\Vednesday, atsix in the morning, “riding in sLate 
royall, all the loids and gentlemen riding betore her 
(irace, and all the ladies following on horschaek,” liic 
Queen visit(*d (’hue Hall, King's (Jolk»ge, Tiiinty 
Hall, (iOiivill and (Jains, 'rrinily, St. .lolin's, (’lirists, 
and Renet C’ollegt's, Pembroke Hall, Pi*tor Hon«-e, 
(iueen's Golh'ge, and Katherine Hall, being ad- 
dn*s«ed at most ot them with an oiation , those at 
Trinity and CJhrisl's College Ixnng m (jieek, to 
the latter of wdiieli she replied in the siine lan¬ 
guage; talking uiueh with students in Latin dlirtng 
her progress, and dismissing them on her return in 
that language, ^t throe she attended the dispulatiinia 
in divinity, whieh weie stayed at seven o’clock, heion* 
they w'crc endedand “ the night coming on, ch^aii 
look away the disputation of the lawyers.'* At the 
end, the lords, esjieeially the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Steward of lhi‘ Town, and Lord Robert l)udli*y, tlic 
High Steward of tli# Univer^ty, “kneeling down, 
humbly desired lier Majesty Ui speak something to the 
University, and ill La this, after sonj^' affected re- 
luelance, she did at considerable length, and of whieh 
we giv(‘ the translation of the following complimentarv 
conclusion But now you see the difft'renee botweeu 
true learning and an education not w'cll retained. Of 
the one of whieh you yourselves arc all more than suf¬ 
ficient evidence; 'and of the other, 1, too inconsiderately 
indeed, have lyade you all witnesses. It is time then 
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that your eats winch hau been feo Ion" dc tamed by 
this* uaibarotis hoitof an oi ilion, bhould now be le- 
leased from the pain of i( Hut the auditois wcu 
all “inaAicllou^lj astoniccr and buist forth m open 
tone ‘ Vuat Kc^rini^* ‘Aiur so hti Ma]C<^tY cbui- 
lully dejnited to Jui Jod^^niR, deehninp; to be pusc lu 
at the jxrfoinuiice of the AjaK I lapjellifti of Sojilio- j 
< les, btinp, 1 it^ued with visitiuft the colic ^es, attc tiding 
the disputations, “ and ovci-walclud with iormci pliys, 
as U was vfiy late nightly be tore hbe canu to the m i 
also departed ft oni the in and be side lutendiiig to lea\ c 
Cambjidge early in the inoniing 
Tlieie appears to be little st all noiUiy of msrk in 
tlie reception of the Queen \t i anihiidgc A book 
Has piejiaied for her Majesty picMOUb to her romin^, 

“ containing all lluir ^elsc^, Imtli of (jieok and I aUn 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Enghslt, bound in a put him nt 
(0\ering, gilt with flowers of gold at the four eorm fs, 
kmt With green nbbind stung but iiotlu ig ol tin in 
has been presened OJ the memberscd the riineisity, 
thf only one uhoappt us to hue been distingiiislKel 
b> her Map sty. Has llionus Pustoii, ‘ uhoaeted so 
adiniiahly util in tlu tiigcd) of‘J)ido aid did vo 
gid< i fully disjmU hcfoie lui that lu gaM him 20/ 
pc i uiimin tor lus so dom^ A most not ihU insi me r 
of liheialily m tlu (puc ii, hIio h \s genri illy spiiin^ 
HI such KHaid V\ Ion s mti^ mist in these dispu 
talujiib HIS llnm ( u w imllulUi in bis 

‘Hisloiy of ( iinliiil i icmiiks ‘ ( i u i’•ht liid 
dealt most HIth tlu "Mu l*u Ion uitli ll lu u 
( aitw! ight di inilc d hi e i i if Fheston 1 I c i ^ nth , 
seholai Ann tlu Queen upon puity of echet 


always preferred piop<*rncsb of poison Pie sum who 
with he! host Dr Bakei, the Piovost of King ( ol- 
lege, and others, met \iu at nine o’clock on lliuisday 
morning on he 1 departuu, niuli a faitwcll oiation, 
with which fche was so H( 11 nkabcd, that she ga\c him 
hei hind (o kiss, and ‘ oiicnly called him htf sifolut ” 
She pioeeidid Irom Camhiidgt to tlu J[^*a»fu)p ol 
riy F at Stanton and liojn theme to ir lie my ( lom 
Hcll s at Ihne^nnbrooke Piioiy ‘ 

In 1%^> slu vibilc d the luvvlj made 1 ul of L( leesli i 
atKenilwoith passing tliuuji (o\(nti\, hImu tlu 
(oipoialioii i(((iv(d hei iiugnifnc ntly the lecoidii, 
Tolin Tillogiuoiton uhoin slu knighted nuking hei i 
eom*|[)liiiunta!\ oialion itid pie^cnud lici m the iiinu 
of the toHiiHilli L ]mis( supposed to he hoi ihf vie nty 
niulvs and m it about 100/ in gold angels vvlmli h< i 
Glue ucepliu' w ts j»]( ised to ly to lui loids il 

was a ^ood rilt It))/ in ^old ‘I have hut l< w siuli 

gilts lo Hindi til iniyoi insuend boldly ‘ li n 
pl( i ( yoni Cjria ( 1) < is igieitd il in ni in it 
Mhatjslhit lulslie Mtn udh tlu lu utsoi 
ill your 1 \iii^ ibjid ‘Ave tlunkvou Mi M lyoi 
Slid slu I IS a-^i( ll d( ll iiK K 1 lie! It u I'i in i 

great in asm< I \ ih ! jp j i • lu J d h \ tint 

I li/ihdh u (pined id ti \l0 I uh m tlu \ 

she (il I tlu Id 1 iMil (Ij m lit i p )))1 

Ih M Its t) Kt mluoilh H< e u] (i in I )(>^ uul 

I*)? Jlu 1 \ IS di ni>,ui bed h\ i uni ouiidi d 

nil n!i( nf( ’ U is Ki ini\ oiilj his | (u Uk idy dt 
nb< 1 111 \t )) ul n 1 \ 1 I H( il i\< ^iv( n 

Mt H (f the ju t inljit ntfliie oi he e istlt v\( 
shill no hive oce i 1 m ti t ) ovei Ih i lud i^'iin 



[1 0 ch loo J 


■ roo c iioo-Foo. 

NiNfl-?o, of whith ne ha^f a;ivpn an account in No 
630, IS the ne^t oi the fuc ports south of Shang-hae 
to this succop^s Too rlioo-f()o llic tapiUl and pitiiLipil 
port ot il»p pioviiKi of T'okun wlft'ro diitfl) ilu 


black tea is pioducod whuh is impoited mto thib 
f ountry, and a considerable quantity ol tobacco is also 
giown 

Foo-choo-foo lies on tiUp nortlw isf (Oast, in the Fo- 
kicn (IniincI, ni about ^26* N lit lud long, 

oil the batiks oi (lit Miu ho whuh ciu])Ucb itself into 
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the Bay of Ilo-sicn, and about thirty miles from the 
river’s moutli called Woo-foo-min. 1 ‘ort Minga, which 
(lefehrlH tlie passaj^e of the Min, is situate<l about 
twelve miles from the river’s mouth, and is the only 
servi(*ablc fortri'ss, although imineroiw others in a dis- 
manlled ^ite dot the banks on each side in goin^^ ii|», 
and add kfS*^)ietiiro8que b(‘au(y. Tlie wai-jiinks go 
no bighei llhuSw ingan. 

On leaving M^ngau tlie channel iianfAvs to much 
less than half a mile broad, and, a tew miles higher 
up, dixidch into two biiUidies. the noiiliem one of 
uliieh lea<U to the city: the hanks of the liver are 
dotted unh the iicliest\erdure, and in aonie places the 
hold appealaiKM' of the niounlairH, lising abnijitlyTo 
a height of s(‘\(‘jm1 thousand feet, is very remaiKable . 
they are (‘ulti\Ate(l to the \ery ridges with grain, licc, 
and jiaddy, adding lo the beauty ot tin* sceiiiTy, winch 
is furtljen* heighleni*d by bohl bluff points juUing ab¬ 
ruptly into tin* rivei. 

On reaching one of these points, which tcTinhiales 
the eiicuitous and seipentine iliiectiou of the branch 
of the 1 iver Irom Fort Minga, tin* ton n of luio-choo-foo 
bleaks ii])on the view m all its sjilendour, the bridge 
of tbii!y-si\ areluM (and not tbirty-tliree, a^ ('nom'ously 
suited by Home stretehing aeioss the nvei, ibe banks 
on bolli sides dolt(*d here and there wUh )>ietuieM|ue | 
pigodasaiul tlir‘eoiintry-sealsof tliemand.iTinsol lank, 
and Jn\niuiling ju all the i!elnie-.s ol liojiiial \;‘geta- 
lion . ihe e()e<).i and bi't(*I-mil. eom- 

lnn»‘duiih thi* planLun and ba’nn.i, being semi hrae 
mail llieii nali\e b'Mu*v. 'flie elieet i< gi eat IV height¬ 
ened by the miiii(‘iunsand \ar‘ous kinds of jnelniewiue 
boats whii li d )‘i lhi» ii\ej, iioi.i the humble <*anip.in | 
to tin* unuieldv junk ; wliil^f ihee to the town ap¬ 
peals a foie tot in isl> belonging lo diffeteiiL coasting 
erall: tin* nv<*i il»o\i* budge wi.nKaw.iy into snpon¬ 
tine obsciiiitv, Mid IIk luekgiiniiul i ? Iermina1t*(l by 
loflY mounlams fading away inio tin* l)lu(* disiance. 

The town built on bo'li ude, the iivei, and cori- 
set^of the uMicil l<)u Innises ol (Mnnese au lnl(*iluie 
and iianou Mieets, n hieb, liowe\i*i, aie iieec^saiy to 
guaiil against tin* ]M)wi*ifnI ra^s oi the sun. 

The bridge, wiiieli is built on diainoud-slia))ed piles 
of granib*, is a clumsy-lookiiig affair upon (*lou‘ in- 
sp(‘ctioii, allbougb at a dutance it a^snln(‘s no ]>i(*tu- 
lesriue an apjx'aianec: its length is about four hundred 
yaiw, and ineadth Uvehe tolluilecn: lln*j‘e A\cie foi- 
meily tem])oraiy nhops eonatructed upon it, but they 
are now neaily all removed. 

Till* anchorage at Foo-choo-foo is good, and of course, 
from its inland situation, perfectly secure: thcie is 
always from four to five fatnoins water, the current is 
\ cry rnjiid, the flood-tide scarcely perceptible. 

The inhabitants appear courteous ami mild in their i 
Tiiaimeis, hui inteicourse with them was checked by I 
the iiiteiferenee of the inandaiiiis: Uxey appeared a 
nuuh sujieiior race of people fioiu those we met at 
(Janloii, and, as at Aiuo), an* liavdy and iudusfrious. 

A gH*At trade is carried on with tli(» neighbouring 
jirovince of (;he-kiaiig in wood, tiinbev, and tobacco; 
but a number of junks from Foo-ehoo-foo find tlyir 
w’ay to IVlamlla, Singapore, and other islands in the 
Eastern Arcliipelago, touching generally in tlu* first 
instance at Amoy, from whence the heat sea-going 
Fokien sailors arc selected to man the sca-junks. 
Oiied fruits, amongst others the lee-choe, are likewise 
Jaigely exported. 

The importance of Foo-choo-foo to British enterprise* 
must he extremely great, Jts vessr*ls of a large burthen 
<^'an lay wiUiin seven or eight miles of the city, whence 
the tea can be loaded at once from the large ciiop-boats 
^f the country, which, by meftna of the Min and its 
hraiiohes, have an easy water-communication with the 
l<?a-farm8 of the iiileiior. Mr. Davis, in his * Sketches 


i of China,’ observes in rclatioii to its commercial im¬ 
portance “ By the restrictions which have confiru*d 
thi* lea-trade to Canton we have been obliged to pay 
for the transport of the black U'as nver an imjtiense 
distance, in which lofty mountains are lo be crossed, 
and shallow rivers navigated,with gu*at difficulty, in¬ 
volving the additional charge ot about in every 
])ecul weight (133 lbs.), or about 2(M),000/. on tlu annual 
supply, Mr. Ball, formerly inspector of teas io the 
Company at CJanton, first drew attention to this subj#»ct 
many years ago, and hia calculations seem to have been 
veiified since. Should we, Ihciefoie, ovi r be in a situ¬ 
ation lo choose tho^noBt advantageous ))osition for the 
tea-trade, then* seems lo l)c no doubt of Foo-choo-foo 
being the por*t belcctcd. But it is not ou account of 
teas only tliat the city in cpichUon has been singled out 
as Oie favouiable lor the British trade: home 
calcmlatioriH and estimates exist lo show that lor onr 
woollen and other manufactures Foo-choo-foo mu t 
be infinitely HU))e]ioi to (yanlon, as being much ncAiei 
to the j)lacc*» of consiiiiiption. In this single view oj 
the (|ue^tiol^ h(»wever. and apart fioin (he main aiUch* 
ol leas it is*inos1 piolulde that Shang-bae issujuujor 
to Foo-ehoo-foo.” 

'riie cliiuale of Foo-choo-foo is on the whole healthy, 
and would be more o but for the filthy stale of the 
stieel*3 in the city and suburbs, where oflal ol all kinds 
is Thrown indiseriminately about, producing an odour 
very otfenswe to the senses 'flio nmuutams m the 
vicinity likewise lend to its salubiily by lareiying th»» 
ail: in winter th<* < old is lelt S(*vere]y ; as is also the 
heat in summer, when the exhalations lrt»m the riic 
and jiaddy grounds [uoduce fieqinsit rab(»s of lever 
and aj.;uc. 


Et.’ONOMICAL USES OF THE BfBCJl-TRKE. 


[l*u»tJiiriul liam .U.] 

In the last article on this subject we slated that the '-ap 
01 juiet* of the birch is, like almost ('veiy otlier part, 
ap])lied to useful porposes Tlii.s san is madi* into 
beer, wine, and vinegar, besid(*s jieldiie; '-ugai and 
spirit. The Uussians use the syrup of the .s.i}i, w iihout 
eiystallizalion, as a substitute lor sngai. During the 
siege of Hamburg by the llussians in isl l,almo&tall 
the birch-ti(*es hi tin* ueighbourliood vvcie destroyed 
by some of the smui-barbarons soldiers of the Biissiaii 
army, for the sake of the sap. Sugar maybe procuicd 
from the sap by hoiling and ('vai>ojatiou. Beer is lao- 
duced by u»rinentiug the sap witli yest, hot water, 
and hops, in the manner of English brewing. 

Wine is made from the bireh-sap in th<‘ following 
manner:—The sap is fust obtained by boring asluillow 
hole in each tree, near the ground, and on the south 
side of the trunk; each tiee being, in some c*oinUries, 
bored with seveial holes, instead of one. Each hole 
has a kind of fosset fixed to it, formed cither of a large 
quill or of a piece of elder-wood d(*prived of its pitli, 
the outer end of the tube or fosset being placed in a 
vessel or large bladder lo receive the sap. In aonio 
places the colhctors of the sa]> cut off the extremity 
of each braiich, tying a vessel or bladder to the end ui‘ 
the wounded part. When a sufBcient quantity of 
sap has been collet*ted, ilic hole in jthe tree is stopiiod 
with a wooden })eg, or thf^ end of the wounded bran(*b 
is covered with jiitch. This operation is always p(*r- 
formed in spring, and moslsap is said to he proem ed 
after a very scvcic winter. Ai the sap soon spoils by 
being kept, several trees arc opened at the same time, 
in order to collect a sufficient quantity at once, which 
is effected usually about the hour of noon. When the 
wine is to he made, the sap is boiled with moist sugar 
or honey, in the proportion of four pounds of sugar to 
a gallon of sap. While boiling, the scum is taken off 
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as fast as it rises, till th(» liquor is quite clear. It is 
"then worked with yest in the usual way. The juice i 
and rind of a lemon and of a Seville orange added to 
overy^ gallon of <‘loar liquor greatly improves ihe 
flavour. Twigs of swect-bfiCr are sometimes pul into 
llic cask when the winf is tunned, to give it a fra¬ 
grance, an object which used in former times to be 
effected by using cinnamon and other spices. Wine 
made in this way, being kept Hiree months before 
l)ottling. and twelve months before being used, is both 
agreeable and wholesome, and effervesces something 
like chamnagne. 

A useful oil is also obtained IroinJhe birch-lrec by a 
kind of distillation effected in Ibe following manner 
An excavation is first made in tlic ground ten or twelve 
feet deep, and in the form of an inverted cone, liru^d 
on the inside with clay. Birch-hark i Iroin vhicli the 
product is obtained) being eoll(»cled and ])lac(W in 
this rude kind of kiln, is covered with turf and then 
ignited. Iluriiig the smothered conibustion of the 
bark, oil exudes from it, and passes llnoogh a hole 
made in the bottom of the kiln, into a vessel placed to 
leceive it, from which it is transferred to casks foi 
exportation. The li(pior juodui^ed consists of tn] and 
pyroligneous acid, and is used for tanning hid<‘s, to 
which it gives the peculiar odour recognisc^d in 
‘ Jlussia lealh(‘r.' The oil when nuritied is (juite 
clear, luid is us^'d in medicine, botli interiuilly and 
i*xLcrnally; and ihe pyroligneous tar-like liqiinl wliich 
is separated from it is used for nuiiiy of the same pur- 
j loses as lar. 

All tlic <lctail« hitherto given relate to the common 
or w’hile birch, incontestably the' nmst valuable of all 
the species. The species called in KiigUnd (he jiaper 
hircb, in Paris the l)lai‘k hirch. and in Ameiieathc 
canoe birch, is a valuable American tree, whose cha¬ 
racteristic value is cxpresstxl by the last of these three' 
appellations, since its bark is exlonsively employed in 
the eonslniclion of canucs. The canoe birch flourishes 

E rincipally in the forests of liOwer C.'aiiada. New 
trunswick, and the northern portion of the United 
States. It attains its largest siy.e in the declivity of 
lulls and in the bottom of fertile valleys; being under 
such cireuinstances frequently found with a height of 
seventy or eighty feet and a diameter of three fet*t. Its 
branches are slender, flexible, and covered with a 
sliining brown bark, dotted with white. 

The heart or perfect wood of this tree, when first laid 
open, is of a reddish hue, and the sap is perfci tly 
white. The wood has a fine glossy grain, witn a con¬ 
siderable share of strength. In the district of Maine 
tables arc frequently made of it, and stained in imita¬ 
tion of mahogany. A section of the trunk of this tvav, 
a femt or two in length, immediately below the first 
ramification, often exhibits very elegant undulations 
of the fibre, resembling bunches of feathers or slicaves 
of corn: such pieces are divided into thin vemoers for 
inlaying mahogany; <and in Hostoii and the tow^ns 
situated farther north, they arc generally employed by 
cabinet-makers to embellish their work. Tlie wood 
affords excellent fuel, and is exported in great quan¬ 
tities from Maine to Boston. 

^ The bark of the canoe birch, in trees not exc(»eding 
eight inches in diameter, is of a brilliant white, and is 
almost indcstrnctiole. Trees long sin<‘e nrosLiated liy 
time or storms are often met with in the lorests, whose 
trunks appear sound externally, while the bark con¬ 
tains only a friable sutetance like vegetable :nould. 
In Canadaand the Northern United States the country- 
people pUco large pieces of the bark immediately 
below the shingles of the roofs of bouses, to form a 
more Impenetrable covering. Baskets, boxes, and 
portfolios are made of it, sometimes enibroidered with 
silk of different colours. Divided into very thin sheets, 


it forms a substitute for paper; and. placed between 
the soles of the shoos and in the crown of the hat, it is 
a * waterproof* material, in the best sense of the term. 

It is, however, in the constnictioii of canoes that the 
balk of this species of birch is most valuably employed, 
an application for wliich it is superior to every other 
kind of haik. To procure proper pieees«*»\lic Jaigcst 
and smootliest trunks are sch*eled. 1^?' the spring o( 
the year tw\) ciicular incisions are made sevcTal fi'ct 
apart, and two longitudinal one^i on opposite sides of 
the tree; after wlii(*h, by introducing a wooden wedge, 
the bark is easily dctaclu'd. These sheets or jilati's of 
hark aie usually ten or twelve feet long, liy two and a 
half or thiee feet in width. To form tlie (‘anoe, these 
])ieees are stilelu'd together by moans of fibrous roots 
ot th<* white spruce, about the size of a quill, whii'h 
are dejinvod ol the bark, split, and softened in wat(‘r. 
The seams arc coated w ith resin. In siicli canoes as 
these tlie (’aiiadiau ‘voyageurs’ liav(‘ been wont to 
ascend the Ottawa and other liveis, m th(‘ir fur- 
buying expeditions ; lh<‘ canoes being so very liglit as 
to be easily (arried eacli on the shoiildois of one man. 
A canoe lilted to convey four passengei swill only w<‘igli 
forty or fiftv lamnds; but soiik' of tlumi ai<* <*aleul.it(‘d 
to contain fifteen ])ersons. It was to sucli canoes as 
th(*se that Sir Alexander Mackenzie allu(h*d wlioii, 
speaking ot the <’quipiuent of a fleet <»f rano(‘s at 
MonU;cal preparatory to a dc])artiive njj tin* Ottawa to 
the Lake«, lie said:—“ An Kurojn’iin, on seeing one of 
those slender V(*ssels thus laden, lieapetl np, and sunk 
with hei gunw ale w iliiiii inehesol the waltw, would 
think his fate irie\ liable in siub a boat, wlien he h‘- 
flected on lhena*uie ol llKMojacic*; but the (’aiiadians 
are so expert, tlul few accidents hap[)cn.” 

In the Settlements ol the Hudson’s Bay Coinpan)', 
tents are made of the bark of the canoe biieh, winch 
for that purpose is cut into pieces twidve fi’ct long by 
four feet wide. These ai(‘ scwchI together by Ihieads 
made of the white-s]>i uc(‘ rootlets; and so rajndly is a 
lent put up, that a cucular one, twcnly leet in diame¬ 
ter by ten feet liigli, lequires not above half an hour in 
pitching. These aie called ‘rind-tents' and tlndr 
utility is aeknowledged by all travelleis and hiinteis 
in those regions. They are used throughout the yvhi ; 
but during the hot months of .June, .luly, and August 
they are lound particularly aceet})abh*. 

There arc other species of bindi nioie or less valu¬ 
able ill the arts. The Tall hireh, an American speen s, 
is a bcfiutiful tree, often rising to a beighl of soAenty 
or eighty feet, and having the tiunk uniform, straiglil, 
and destitute of leaves for a height of thirty or foity 
feet. It IS particuilarly'remarkable for the colour and 
arrangement of its epidermis, wdiicdi is of a brilliant 
golden yellow, and frequently divides itself into veiy 
fine strijis, rolled hackw'ards at tlu' ends and attacdied 
in the middle. The leaves, the bark, and the young 
shoots have all an agn'cahle taste and smelj. Jt 
abounds in the forests of New Hniaswick, Noia 
Scotia, and Maine; and is met with more ^imiingly 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, wliere it is toiiml m 
moist and shady situations. The wood is not equal to 
tliat of some other kinds of hireh, Imt is at tlie saim* 
time strong, and, when well polished, fitted to make 
handsome furniture. In Nova Scotia, and in the di^- 
I trici of Maine, it is found by experience to be c\'ery 
way proper for that part of the frame-work of vessels 
vvhicli always remains in the water. In Maine it is 
employed for the yokes of cattle and for th(‘ ftames of 
sledges; and in Nova Scotia the yovuig saplings are 
almost exclusively employed for tnakiug the hoojis ol 
casks. Boards of this tree were forjuerly imported 
into Ireland and Scotland in large quantities, and 
were much in use in joinery. The wood is excellent 
for fuel, and the bark is largely employed by tanners. 
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The wood of liio Pliatit bircli or (Jhorry lurclj is 
ilf(‘niod belter tlwn tbatof any other American sitec-ies. 
Tliih liee, in favoiiiable hjlualioiiH, exceeds seventy fe«‘t 
in liei^ht, witli a iliaiiieter of neaily tin ee feet. The 
outer bark, in old liees, detaches it-ielf transversely at 
internals, in haul plates or sheets six or cipht inches 
broad; in in'ps with tuiuks jjot more than 
inches in rlia!Hnter» the hark is smooth, ^loyish, and j)er- 
ferlly ^imllar uNits colour and organization to tliat of 
the dicirv-lreo : hcncoone ol its uiinifM. In the neif^h- 
hourhood of Kew Yoik this is one of the lirsl trees to 
rcnr‘W its leaves; these, diiriiic; a fortnight after llieir 
appearanee, ai(‘ covered with a thiek silveiy down, 
which aftiTwards disippears. When biiiised tU** 
l(*a\es (hUuse a very sweet odour; and as they retain 
tins ])ro]ierty when diy if c.ireriillv invseived, tliey 
make an a^rreeahle su))stilut<‘ Foi 1(M. with llie aid of 
milk and sue^ar. The wood, when i'n'shly cut, is of a 
lO'^v hue, winch dec])ens by exjiosuie to the li|;hl. Its 
pain is line and close; it ]K)ss(\sses a cunsiderahle 
dei»iee of stieimth, and takes a brilliant polisli. In 
’\f.issa< hu»ctts, ('onno(*tieut, and Ne>v York the w'ood 
(d* tins l)iieh is next in (‘steein to that of the wilii elieiiy. 
Tal>Ies h<*dst<'ads, anii-ehaira, sofas, <*oaeh-]Kin<'ls, 
shoe-lasts, and a »:^icat many other articles an* made of 
it. Hunter, in his notes to Evelyn's ‘ Svlva/ says that 
the sip of thi.s tree js used by the inhabitants of Kamls- 
' li.itka without ]m\ioiis itumentation: and that the 
native'' strip o}i‘ thd h.aik when in a p;**een stiit<\Vut it 
into lone:iiairow' shijis like vermicelli, and, aft(*r drying; 
it, sti'v It willi their caviare. ^ 

Tli(‘ Pwarf hiidi, a native of T.apland, Sweden, 
Si otland, (\inada, and all tin* (‘oldei u‘i;ions of 
Kiii-fipe and Ameiica, is a veiv useful tiee to the bap- 
l.indiis. Its hi,uich'‘^ fuini-h tlieni with their beds 
.uid tlc'ii chief fuel; its leaves yield a yidlow dve, 
hf'ttei than that obiamrsl fiom the cummon biich : its 
i-cimIs afioid noun'-hmeul to tin* ]»tanni^an, or whiti* 
])artridj;e, whicli ^\\\ a (’oii'-ideiahle poition ot tin* 
La])landeis* food, ami also loiinsan iiii]iorl.int artule 
of commerce; and, tm then lucilicine, U inoduccs a 
]'e(uliar kind ot lmi‘.:us, from which llu* worn oi 
iunadoN is ])n'paied, and w Im h tin* J.a]dindeis consi- 
il(M* an cflicacious iciikmIy mall painful disiMses. 

'1‘lie T51a'*k bill’ll, like many othi'is whieli we have 
noticed, IS ail Ammlean s]iccies, ^rowinji: ahundautlv 
in .Maivlaiul, Vii;;inia. (’arohna, and (ieor^ia. It 
povis, with the greatest luxiuiance, on the sides; of 
linijiirl stiearns vvhicli have a ^lavidly lied, and the 
haiik'^ id’ which aie not inaishy. The wood of this 
speeies is c(jin})act, and very nearly white; and the 
colour of the sa|»-v\ood and tin* lieart-wood is vciy 
ncaily the same, IL is lont'itudinally marked by red 
v eins, which intersect cnieh other in different directions. 
Tlie n(»p:roes make bowls and trays of it. 'J'he hoops 
for rice-casks are made of its youiip; shoots, and of 
branches not exeeediif" an inch in dianu'ter; and its 
splay is iiuich used for iiiakiiu;’ hiooms. 

We may terminate this brief notu’c by retnarkinc: 
that the use of the coiinuon bireh-tree, in artificial 
plantations in Britain, is cliiefly as eop])iee-wood ; it 
iseut, every five or six years, for brooms, hoops, w^t- 
1 led-rods, crate-rods, &c.; every ten or twelve years, 
lor fag»ot-vvood, j)olcB, fencing, and hark for tanners, 
th(» value of whieli is about half that of oak-hark : and 
every fifteen or twenty years, for herring-casks, &c. 


FLOATING AND FLYING BRIDGES. 

• 

Tiir military operations hy which a body of troops is 
c onveyed across a river supply the most instructive 
examples of the steps from wmenee have resulted the 
masterly and substantial bridges of modern times. 
The expedients vvliick an aniiv would in a strange 


country are in some measure analogous to those which 
a rude nation would find most available, since the 
means at the (lis])osal of hotli are very limited. 

A canoe or raft, urged across the sfreani hy oais, is 
obviously the most iiriniitiyc mode of tiansit, ana calls 
for very little notice here, a pa])er on the “Boats of 
Rude Nations ” having been given in our last v'olume. 
But tb(* oj)erations of our military coininanders have 
freipicutly brought to light the means of (‘onsti nctiiig 
boats at a few hoiiis«' notice, from materials found near 
the stream itself. The Duke of Wellington (then 
(’olonel \Vcllesley\ in liis Indian campaign of IfitM), 
liaving occasion to cross a river which by floods had 
bei omo too deep to b(‘ foidable, caused a number of 
baskrt-boala to bo constiuctcd, of inateiials ('as'ily jiro- 
curable: the boats vveie soon made, the iinny ero>^cd 
the stream, and lh(» eoinmaudci fully succeeded in bis 
object. 5 U('h basket-boats arc much used in Indi i, 
and are made as follows:—a miniber of pieces of split 
bamboo aie laid on the giound, (Tossing each other 
near their (*eniies. and fastened logetlier with lliongs. 
The ends of the bamboos arc tlmn raised to a sulficicnt 
heiglit, fixed l)y stakt's at due distances from each 
olhiT, and tflcii bound together by slips of bamboo, in¬ 
troduced .ikernately o\<t and under the ribs, beginning 
fiom the bottom and woiking upvvards, till lh("'kcIeU)n 
is coninlcted. The (nuls of the ribs, above Ibe intended 
heiglit Ol di»plh of thi* ba-k(‘t, aie tliiMi rut oii‘, and tli'» 
stakes it‘ni()V(‘d. The frame is next fumed ovci, iiiul 
eov(^red witli hides ‘tliosc' ol the animals, for insutue. 
which may have Imen kilk'd loi lood\ the hide being 
secuiTd wi»h heather thoim^. Such basket-boats are 
frequently made in India with a length of lifleen feet 
and .1 hieadth of tlirei ; and such an om' is cjiiial)!!' of 
carryyig tliiity men, or a gun-can iag<‘, oi bullocks or 
hois’c', whose Imads arc iisU’ued to thi skmu of the 
boat, and w Ik) are mad(‘ to ‘'.uni lu los*^. • 

The gt'imi.d of an anuv is somelniiev const!aiiusl (o 
the adoption ol t'xtiaoidinaiy (*\pediciits iii (Mossing a 
liver, where no boats aic to he leiind, and time and 
eiicuinstaiiccs pi event linn iiom m'lking any. The 
luosi himjde of all iuidgeh wovikl be a jihink rcaeliing 
iiom one bank to the olhei ; but when the width of 
the stream renders this luqiossihh*, and scviTal ]ilanks 
in length aie lUTevaiv, the qiuvtion ari«(*s how IIk'^c 
planks aie to he siqqinitcd aliove the surface of ihc 
water. It is lor the pin pose of siipidjing these? sup- 
poilsthat a n‘gulav aiiny is jnovided with jinNfnn/js, 
vvhmh will he lietter understood if w(* speak fiist of 
more rude and simple arrarigcmcnls. Sii^Howaid 
Douglas says, that when he wav with llie IVnmsular 
army, he was iinqiared to adopt a plan of crossing 
rivers by forming a bridge in which llie ])lankswere 
supjiorted by iftjfafrd sktn /xegs whose huoyancy kej»t 
uj) the supt'isU ucture. In Spain, hags made of animal 
skins are commonly us('d for containing vvim' r and such 
bags, inflated with air, have lu'cn found to jio^'sess the 
requisite buoyancy. A light fiaiiie-work ot jilanks is 
formed, and plaei'd on a low^iif smli bags, the sidles 
of th(‘ frauK' descctfding at the edge to (uiclosc the 
bags; and unless the latter Ix'eomc perforated by 
musket-shots, they still r(‘tain their huoyancy for a 
sufficient length of time to allow ol a passage acioss 
the stream. Sir Howard Douglas stales that where 
an army is provided with^fiesh meat, the hidi's of tiie 
slaughtered animals may be used for this purpose; 
and he di'tails an exp(*rimcnt made on the huoyaney 
of an ox-liide weighing nferly fifty pounds. It was 
trimmed into a eii( ular form, about live le(‘t and a half 
in diameter, drawn together at the edge, and firmly 
bound round a tube made of alder-wood, having the 
pith removed, and a piece of leadicr nailed upon the 
inner end, as a valve lo pren^nt the air from escaping. 
Tlic vessel was then inflated by a common hand-bcl- 
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liJws, atiJ arquiml a buoyancy vthid) <Mial)led U to 
jear, in iluj vatcr,«a \vi‘ight «of throe htintlrcd pouijfls 
for f;\ • hours, and o\on to bear Italf that weight for 
‘a |>('r/M)d <jf tweiii\-rour hours, although the hide wa^ 
iu)l (‘dvMood with any conix«)sition to dose the iK>ro^. 

(t h.'S hoi'o jjioposed in Piariec to omnloy, as a sup- 
]>oil ha the ftainevvork jf a l(*niporary nriclge, canvas 
. coated with a solution of hkdja-ruhhcr. 'I’he bags 
incd experiincjotally wcH* of an elliptical bhajkc, six 
feet lone:, two feet wide in the? (X»nhe, and two feet 
deep. 'Fhe upper PiirfA<*e naa fastened tu a frame 
Mlhrr longer and wid(?r than the bag, witli sidi'sa few 
iiii;hi‘B higlt, forming eonfieipiently a light shallow case, 
ni whidi the hags might he jiacked for travelling. To 
inflate the bag, two or tlnce men, standing on ]iJanks 
attached tu the loner suiiVicc* of the bag, lilled llx' 
Iranie, by which the bag Ijeeaine stretched, and air 
rushed in Ihrouglt a co(‘k or spigot, which was after- 
waids elo->ed; and in this way the bag \vas tilled with 
air in a few seconds, witliout the aid of Ixdlows. TIk' 
ha*;i /ue of <*(mrse intended, by their buoyancy in 
water, u» hU])port the ]danks for a tt»in]n)rary bridge. 
Tli'*\rhol fh‘scrihes a similar «mitrivane(‘as being in 
use to ^Toss the Tigris, and cvim to traveV down that 
river. 'Ilievholc structure is called a /iu/ec, and is 
formed thur:—the kalec is composed of twenty rows 
ol inflated hags, cac'h row foniu'd of thirteen hags 
laslied to a pole. Over iht'se, jilaeed about two feet 
and a liall ap,arl, the floor is laid, iorming a platform 
twenty-four ieet by eighteen; and on this platloim the* 
nierdiaiidiSK*, &c. is placed. 

Air-tiglil ca^es, made of moi\» durable materials Ilian 
skin or canvas, have becMi inoie or les<^ used as the 
floating foupport of temporary lundgvv. A Gm-nnin 
engineiT ot th(‘ last century constructed a budge in 
the iulloiving mamier:—he loniied aii-tight eases of 
light plank*i, each case being fliefeet long, one loot 
lnoa<l, and one deep. The cases wcue divided into 
four eompartmenls edch, by interior partitions, for the 
doiil»l(' ])urpose of preventing one leak fiorn filling a 
wh<de cas(\ and of giving it sti’(*ngth to resist the out- 
waid pressure. Jmuif of these eases la'-lusi tog<‘ther 
side by sid<* formed a raft, weiglung ahoiit thus* hun¬ 
dred ])ouiids, and capable of sustaining a fuum* of 
bonuhng at the top. To make a bridge of such rafts 
for iuhiiiliy, one of the rafts was placed in the walei, 
and ]m^he(l oil to make room ior a sf'cond, wbudi was 
then launched, and eomiected with the lirst hv the 
framing of the two being damiied logellier. iJotli 
rafts, so connected, wu*rc then imshed onwards, to giie 
]dac(* to tfic next, ar.d so on tilt the whole line ofeom- 
municalimi WHS formed. The rafts wtu' kejrt stendy 
Iht' movement of the current by a rope stretched 
acu'oss the »tr<\am from hank to bank. Infantry mai I'h- 
ing *in single* file were eajiabh* of passing along such 
a bridge. 'J'wenty of sue.h cases, fliruiing a raft mea¬ 
suring iweuly feel by five, would form one eleim'ut 
ol a bridge sufficiently St long for the passage of ca¬ 
valry. 

Empty casks have often h(‘(»Ti ifced as the buoyant 
siipjiorters of a temporary hridgi^. Tlie Russians, in 
their wars against the Turks and Tartafs, have alw’ays 
h<»eu obliged to carry across the deserts supplios of 
water Miflicient fdr several days’ (onsiimption: and 
the casks, aflrv haying scrvjpd lor-this purpose, ha\e 
been generally reserved for constructing rafts and 
bridges. In such eases each company took with it a 
large barrel of water for itfr own use ; and in order to 
make the emi)ty vess els available for the purges of a 
biidge, eight or ten planks are likewise c.ivri'*dl by the 
men of each company, in turn. Nine casks, each two 
feet long by two and a half diameter in the largest 
part, supporting a frame-work of timber nine fiwt long, 
is calculatedi when the floated casks ai'e filled with 
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airand wtII cm ked, lo bear a weigh of nearly four 
thousand ])0 iuk1s; and a bridge of such rafts would 
bear cavaliy in single or infantry in double file. 

SonH’liincs boats, casks, air-tight cases, and bags 
are ail erpially beyond the reach of an army, or are not 
fitted for the object in view, when llic troops are nboul 
to cross a river. In sueli ease a coulinii9r4.s rail of 
limber is sometimes construcred, reaeliiiv hmn bank 
to bank; and if trees are scarei*, woog is procured by 
that sort of military licence which the* events of war so 
often illustrate. Sir II. Douglas, in lus work on 
‘ Military Hridges,' gives a reinarkalde instance of this 
kind in etnmecliou with the Duk<* of \V(‘llingtons 
campaigns in the Peninsula. AVhen, in July, 1801), the 
British heHd-<iuailiTs were at riaeenlia, it became 
necessary to sct'ure the means liy which a jum tion 
might be formed whli (’uesta; and twu) eoTn|)aiiies 
W(Te accordingly ovdeied lo e<instui(*t a raft-bridge 
ov(*r the river 'J’ietar al Baiagoiia. The ofliijer lo 
v\1joiu the rxemilkm ol this duty vuis committed 
«'(uil(l find no materials for his bridge, except the 
timhei of a large inn and its outhou^i's, about a mile 
and a half distant, and sonu* ]une-tiees that grew in a 
iieighhouriug wood. The mu was theieujion unrooh**!, 
and all the available limhf'rs ap]»ropriated, including 
six lavee lM*ams of dry fir, thni* or four himdri'il 
rafters siv iloors, ?]id (he inangr*i*.s from tin* stable. 
With the large beam'- was formed a raft, ineasuiing 
twenty feet by twelve, c.ipahle ofsupporling a flooring 
fmade of tlie ]drmks of llie niaiKusi thirty feet in 
length, /rins laft occupied the d*. part of tlie 
1 iver, and ivaa eonnecle*! with edhei hank by a floor¬ 
ing ot the door and mang(*i\s supported by ]Mles 
dMV(*n into the .•'hullow i''Ml of the uvei. A stioug 
[ n’|)e, stretched aero-.s the ami secured at each 

[ (‘lid, ke]>t tlie rail in its plae#*. On the singular lall- 
j hi idge ilius (‘on-'lrueted, the w liole British foire* crossed 
I the river on tin; IStli of July. 

On another hut similar occa-ion, when a British 
foice wanted tocios^ the river Alviella, in jmisuit of 
Marshal Ne>*s force, tlu'y juilled down an oii-inill lo 
furnish beams for a lafl, and ii-ed the doors of the 
houses and the mah rials of the coin-(‘hests < whicli in 
Portugal an* V(*rv large*) for pliiiKing: with tli(*se 
materials a eomnnmh'ation was s]K*edily r<*stor(»d in a 
vejy ingenious manner, though ueillier nails nor tools 
could he'])ioeurod. 

A “bridge of boats’’is a incdiuin of (*onnniuiieafioii 
iiimh inoK* lieepieiitly aeloplc'd in military nianomvres 
than any of the pivcxuJiiig, wh(*u the l.ieilities for its 
formal ion are at hand. In such a case, when a river 
is about to be crossed, all tin* boats are seized Irom the 
neighbouring banka, and ajiplied loniiincdiate* service*. 
The lioats are ranged aide* by side*, or at h'ast ]>arallel, 
with head and stern in the diiection of the rivers 
('ourac, so as topre.seni lh(*ir sides town ids the hanks. 
Boats as nearly of one size as possible* aie p]ac(‘d ne.xt 
to gaeh oilie’r, in order to maintain an uinforin level. 
An inlorval is left betweeui every two boats, and }d;inks 
are laid across from Ixjat to boat, the ])lauks and Uie 
boats being so secure'd as lo make a roadway sutii- 
eiently firm ior an army. Bridges of boats havV Ik’ch 
111 this w'ay eemstructed of e*normou8 dimensions. It 
is recorded that in 1739, viheii a Hussiau army was 
about to cross the Diiiei»er. an inundation had caused 
the rive»r to overflow the adjacent country tei a width 
of tun leagues; nevertheless the:i Russians binned a 
lu idge of boats ae.ross the entire breadth. 

In France hnfea/ir, or flai-hottomed boaK are some¬ 
times provided, to be earned with the anny to the 
place wliero a river is to be crossed, and thi*re used, 
instead of depending on the uncertainty of finding a 
supply of boats on hand. 

« [To be oontliMicd } 
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A DAY AT THE NOTTINGHAM LACE-MAN.UFACTOKIES/ 



Ii the fair ladu-* vshowcar vtils, ‘ciidiiial capes,’ 
scails, collais bonkis cjuillnus, and cdjfiiift^s of Biitish 
lice (ouldknowtlu \ast amount ol ui\cnti\c skill, ol 
complKalid michmciv, and of palicni indinaiue in- 
\ol\id in the pioduction of thtsc aiticks, tiny ^^o\lld 
s(t how Hififclv the wtlllKinjf ol thousands depends 
on tiu fluctu itioiis of ‘lishioii and would perhaps 
niancl how siuli labiitsiould bt sc»ld it suchapriceas 
the inockni maikct induatcs 

Wi shall ptihaps be conett in saung thit those 
who liomlhcii sex and the lorm of their attire, have 
iiiosl eoneern with laee as i mateiial loi ornamental 
diess, aie seldom m a condition to decide whethei lace 
IS 111 oui own da} made by inaclunery or by hand, or 
how lai the two are combined And theie is good 
icason why this may he the case , lor almost every yeai 
picstntH sonic new adaptaliou oi mechanism, some 
new Older of piocesses, by which a pattern is piodueed 
that could before only result horn the needle of the 
cmbioukici In some eases the imitation is so ^xact, 
that a close inspection is necessary to determine the 
mode ot pioduction, while in others the machine pro¬ 
duces a new pattern altogether, lathcr than an imitation 
of an old one woiked by hand. 

But beknewe conduct the reader to the busy lacc- 
making woild ot Nottingham, wheie bobbin-net lace 
may belaid to loim the staple pioduet, it will be ne¬ 
cessary to pay a little attention to that which was 
foimeily calledwhen no such aiticle as bobbin- 
net had jet been heaid ot. The connection between it 
and the modem manutactuie is in every way remark¬ 
able* 


The real 1 lec, such as w is woin b\ tin dowagers ol 
the last ccntiir} is fonmd pi mi i}) ill) of /!ut thiead, 
and iswholl} woikid hv hnul not only in tlu decora 
tive paits, but in tlu nushwoik sriiund ilsill The 
bobbm-nct ol modirn times is muli of toifun thicad 
the mt shes being m uU wholly hv mac him i) and tlu 
figiited dcMit a any) hung ifFititd sometimes by tlu 
same maclmit and at tlu sanu tarn is Iht giound and 
sometimes bj i Kind oi embiouluv oi tahihoui woik 
The silk net, sueh is the m iti nal 1 1 whit h black viils 
arcbometimes made is as its ninu aniioits mule oi 
silk thiead, mil is loiimd b\ machiueiy \uy luaily on 
the same piiiuipk as bobbin mt 
At what puiod and m what countiy this ckgani 
matoiidl was oiigmally fiist wiought loi ilass einnot 
perhaps be c asily deteynim il 11 b is bt tn sujiposed that 
Mary de’Mtihci was tlie lifst wlio biought lice into 
Fiance from Veniot wheu,andintlu mighbiniiingstatis 
ol Italy, lace seems to hive heui loi g previously worn 
It IS recoidedpthat laci -making was introduud into ihis 
countiy by some lefugus tioni Flandeis, who settled 
near (’i anti eld, nowaullagi on the west side oi Bed 
foidshire, and adjoining Buekuighamshm and it h is 
been supposed that tlie^fiist kind so made in F iigi iiul 
was that which is calltd Jhu\&eh pointy the mt-woik 
being made by bone boldnns on a pillow, and the pit- 
tem and sprigs bung woiked with the needle 

The working ot hand-made or ‘pillow Lice’ may be 
thus buefl) tlesuibcd —^The laee-uiakei sits on i stool 
Ol chan, and places a haid cushion on hex hp The 
desiied piltcni is sketched upon a piece of parchment, 
which IS then laid down upon the ciibhion, and she in- 
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fiorls ft mimbcr of pnin lliroufrh the parchinont into the* 
cushion, in hy the Slic ih 

also proMih'd with a muiiber of small bobbins, on whlcli 
tlireiuls U‘0 wound ; tine thread bein^*; used for mahinc: 
the mesht s or net, and a eotirser hind, called s^iw)* or 
tor \v('{kinu: the device. The work is be2:un at 
the upptr p.iJt ol the cushion by tyina: tosjelher the. 
tJireads ui pairs, and eueh paii is attaehed to one of 
Hk pinstluust lliroiiirb tlir^ euslnon. The ilireads are 
Uicn twi.sted one round another in ’N*\u*ious ways, ac- 
eordini?to the pattern, the bobbins servinji; as handles 
as well as for a store of inateriiil, and the pins serving? 
tis knots or fixed jioiuts, or eenires, round whieh the 
tlneads may he twisted. The pins inserted in the 
ciibhion at the eoinmenccnieiit are merely trj hold the 
threads ; but as each little mesh is nuule in the jiroj^ress 
of the workins?, other pins are inseiled, to jirev^pit the 
Ilireads from untwislinj'; and the device on the paieh- 
nieul show« where these insertions are to occur, 

Siieh is the simple principle, modified aecordinc^ to 
the pattern about to be produced, on which ‘pillow- 
lacc" is made ; and it is astotiishiu:!; Iiow ninny females 
have been dependent for th<‘ir sulisistenee on this oeeii- 

f iation. Tluou^hoiil the midland counties, especially 
Bedford, Uuekin^ham, and Noi11iaiii}>toii, iilrno.sl e\er}'^ 
town and villaaje exhibits Ihi,'^ lioniestic hianeh of ma- 
luifiietiire; but so <:;reatly ha.s i1 sulfered In Hie eom- 
letition of the Nottingham lace, that it would ^lerhajis 
)C difficult now to say what is the luiinbiT of jier-ous 
thus employed. In a petition jireseuted to Queen 
Adelaide in iSJiO, il w^as staled tliat a huud'cd and 
twenty Ihousind jicrsons were dependiml on the pillow- 
laee manufaeture, and were reduced to an exiiemel} 
low rale of caniin^^s; ]>ul it is suiiposed tluii the num¬ 
ber has been since then ejreatly ieduced. Mr. Sliper 
j^in M*(/ulloeh's ‘(Vimniereial Dictionary i, after speak- 
ina^ of ail imiK’oved jiatleni of pillow-laee mtrodneed 
about the year IHOO, says,From that time to 1S12, 
the impro\'ement and eon^eijuent success wen* aslo- 
iiishinu; and iiniireeedented. At Iloniton in Devon¬ 
shire, the manufacture liad arrived at that perfection, 
was so tasteful in the design, and i-o delicati* and beau¬ 
tiful in the woikraanship, as not to be c\( died even by 
the best specimens of iliussels lace. Diuiiu^ the late 
war veils of this lace were sold in London at tiom ! 
twenty to a hundred Guineas; they are now 1H:M i ^old 
at from eijyhl to fifteen fi;uiiu‘as. The effect» of Hu* 
competition of machinery, however, weie about Hus 
time felt; and in IS 15 the broad l:ic(‘s bciran to be 
superseded by the new manufaeture. The ])illow-JiK‘c 
trade ha.s .since been giadualiy (hviiulliiig into insig- 
nificanee.” 

Here then wo come to the point of connection be¬ 
tween pillow’-lace and machine-lace; we sec tlial the 
former thirty or foHy yeai-s hack from the pres<‘nl lime ] 
was in its zenith; and we have now to watch the steps 
wlieceby that sy.stcmwas produced which has cxhilnted 
such wonderful results at Notlinjfliam. 

Nottingham is the cenfre of the cotton hosiery ilh>- 
Iricl, as Leicester is of the w orsted hosiery, and Derb} 
of the silk. In all three varieties, the weavingrif it may i 
be so termed) of the stockings is (‘ffecteef through the 
instrumentality of the ‘ stocking-frame,’ one of the most 
singular machines belonging to our textile manufac¬ 
tures; and it was th’^ough the medinm of this Irame 
that machinery first became applied to the making of a 
material whieh should imitate lace. A stocking, it 
would be seen by a little exartiinution, is formed by a 
series of loops, in which a long and coiiHnuous thread 
IS passed successively through loops or eyes into which 
it IS temporarily thrown; whereas lace, wlielhei made 
on the pillow or by machinery, re.sults from a twisting of I 
one thread round another. 

It is said to Ixave been about the year 1770 (hat one j 
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#rannnond, a frame-woik knitter (which is the teclini- 
caliiamefora sloeking-maker) at Nottingham, wlule 
looking at a piece of pillow-Jace in his wifch cap, 
bethought him of tr}ing whether lie could imitale it by 
a modified action of his stoeking-frame. With wliat 
degree of success the attempt w as followed is not clearly 
stated ; but in all probability it was more instrofneutal 
in spurring on the ingenuity of others than y.i effecting 
the immediate object desired. From tJAt time Nol- 
tingbam and its vicinity became a scene of remarkable 
bustle and ingenuity; numerous fianie-work Knitler.s 
being led, by the hope of ])eeuniary advantage, to 
study and iniprow the eiipahilitios of their hosiery- 
frang's, My (b*gree^ Hie retail shojia exluhiled speci¬ 
mens of luaeliine-made lace, so inueli cheaper than that 
made hy hand, as to give rise to a progr<*sM\ely in¬ 
creased demand; and Nottingham became the micleu-> 
of an entirely new bianeh of nianuhiclure. 

Tile great imjirovemcnt, however, wJucli gave to Hie 
new branch of industry its most extiaordmary im})ulse, 
resulted from tlie inventive ingenuity of Mr. lleatheoat. 
This gentleman constructed a machine, which, fiomeei- 
lain ariangcments of its parts, was called a ‘bobbin 
Irame* or machine; and hence has resulted the teim 
‘bobbin-net.’ Jbii Mr. ITealhcoal. like inanv oilier in¬ 
genious men who have introduced miiuow.incuts in 
manufactures rainong wlioin Jacquard rhinisln s ;i 
ble instance I, was treated loughly im lus ])ains ]i\ ^(»rne 
of Hie workmen; and lu* triinsieri(‘d dns eapilal and 
skill to Devon.shiie, where liio hobbin-uct ihanuiaetuie 
scum attained a high df'grcc of im]joit.iiice. 

Mr. Heat'hcoat, liming obtained a pa’.cut Ibr his iin 
poitant improv erne Ills alioul the year jotained tlie 
ii^e of it 111 a great mcaMire in his own liaiids lill abonl 
Hu* 3 ear 1S23; wlnm, Hu* patent expWng. the manu- 
faetlire was taken up wnli an extiaonlinary degiee of 
activity hy main ]>ersons at Nottingliaiii. “Atcmjio- 
rary iirospiTit}',** says Mr. M‘('ullocli, ‘-.‘■hoiu* upon the 
tiade; and niunerous individuals—cleig>uu*n, lawyeis, 
doctors, and oilier*— n adily cmbaiked ea])ital in so 
tempting a .sjieculation. iMees fell in iiroportion as 
proiluetion increased; but the demand was immense : 
and tin* Nottingham lacc-framc became Hu* organ in‘ 
general supiily, iivalhng and supplanting, in ])]ain nets. 
Hie m(»st tinisiied jnoduefions of France and Hu* Nt*- 
tluilands.'’ The earnings of woi kmen vveie quite extra- 
ouhnary. The inhabitants of Nottingham look hack to 
that period as to a sort of golden age, never equalled 
before or sinci*, when men could earn wages sueli a^ 
would .stall!e Hio.se uiiae(|nainled with the matter. Dr. 
lire remaiks, that “it was no uncommon thing for an 
artisan to li‘ave his usual calling, and, betaking liiinself 
to a lace-frame, of whieh he waspait jiroprudor, icalizc 
by w'orking upon it 20.?., .'lOv,, naj ev en U)v. per da\. 
In conseijULMiec of such wonderful gains, Nottingham, 
the birthplace of tliis new art, with Louglihorough, and 
the adjoining village.s, became the .scone of an epideniii; 
mania. IMany, though nearly devoid of nu‘cliam(‘al 
genius or the eonstnietive talent, 1orrn<‘nted lh(*inselvc‘; 
night and day with projects of bobbins, juisliers. lo(*ker-, 
point-bai’s, and needles of every various form, till llu ir 
mindr got permanently bewildered. Several lost their 
senses altogether; and some, aitcrcherishing visions of 
weallh, as’in the old lime of alchemy, finding their 
schemes aliortive, sank into despair, and committed 
suicide.” 

My degrees tlie furor subsided, and the bobbin-net 
manufacture took its place among tho.se whicli are of 
national importance, out not pre-eminent for hu-ralive 
returns. Competition and superabundant supply, as 
n.siial, brought this about. Various manufacluicrs and 
machinists, among whom are Mr. Morley and Mr. 
Leavers, have from lime to ♦ime introduced improve¬ 
ments and modifications of the machine; and steam- 
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powci was fil i i])plK(l Ihis mairufadiiu m 

l>Hs lj(cirju i(hnll\ adopted moio and inoio,till Hk 
jnost ( \U H;idinn> dunjjft > h.ut usultcd in flu piuc^ 
ollht iirii lud nilidos It Ins been staled tint lice, 
win h wis sold l)y Mi lie dhcoit foi ii\e jjuiieas 
\ nd oon dtir tin 1 iKin*^ end ej( Ins ] ate it cm now 
liceemalled it (iiifhltin|Krue a 3 nel Mnt ejinllin^s as 
nn It 1)\ -vnt wl\ condiiutt d in u lunt in ISll) and sold 
at loin sinlTii^s indsixpene t i \ nd e in now be not only 
tfjiii'led but exedie (1 ioi tine( Inllpente a 3 aid and 
tiled leeitiin width ol net winch bionj^ht se>vtntfcn 
])( nnds pi i pn t c <we nt 3 ^e ais ajjo now sold ioi se m ii 
slnlhnj:'^* Jh pe aic but few oihei hi me he s of oin 
in mill It lines in which eepi il Me i^siUitles h i\t ot cmie d 
in the s mu s]) u e ol turn • 

Ihe leiciti will liy thislmic hive hid impli me ms 
i n pitlj^in^ how it is that inuhine miJe liec Ins done 

mm h low uels e \ 1 inj::uishinfi^ tfu old j ille \ 1 u e nnd 
e ill lu ])iepai«tl to icconipan} ns 11 t l> id n tiee ol 
the iniuufutuK 

I Kill the inexle mwlnehlhe Hee nnnulKliin I'tsub- 
diMdedat ^ottm^l^lIl an\ nolKooione ^in j:»c futor3 
would fill to eoiiMv m ide i ol the cfciuiil S 3 stem 

I isiKt! Ik cause hnlvs wemld be w intin mthcehui 
ol ])ioeess(s Poilhisii I on we h im 1 he)uj;ht it 1 e tte r 
iiiste d of (oniimnj: eniis(.l\es to the ^eiui it imn^e | 

II Psol one lnj;i li(loi\ to ecmsulei llu whole town . 
i icolleduc lue mmnlutuimj; cenninumti md to 

I 11 )w i]mee lue lioin lunt to hoiiM ^melfi)n 

I I 1< 13 to I u ton till it IS j)iest ntt I to us m i liiii^lied 
In 111 Si\(iil nil milt till i IS somt ol \ Inse iimus 


hijre piopoitiem of ihem aip jiioprufois of a Mn{>Je» 
mielime in tin ease the owuei ^eiieiillv woiks it 
himsdi md so fii pntiXes of the ehai uter of iinsler 
and jcuuiuyiiicin It is not nneomriion to find one ol 
these eospv lineh Its wli ch nia> hive occa'/oned an 
oulh} of ‘)0(|/ to ItXK)/ Mthin 1 house but litflo 
rcino\( 1 bene the d jnt.d a ceittafre but loi the 
mo f pill they iie wenked m tin litjcsand upjier stones 
of snbstintid bemses, ibt lowei parts ol whieh are 
neeupieel is shops 01 loelj^maj-houM n The eentie of 
the town is not nu di i lied with the m, but in all fhe 
appioadus md in the ])i k stuet , s veil as in the 
be ttei house sol the lowei town thcinee »-int thumping 
e)t the machine lu uel 

As an (\anip\ o( i 1 u toiy em i r01 siduablc se ale, 
we 11103 h?<ntum one \ huh we Msil d in Hit vicinilv 
of Nottin^l am in Ih possession of a Buiton 
Jii Irtt linn ifaet ne ISCanicdon not on!) n \o1tmr- 
h im I lit 1hrou;h( if a ende ot wide 1 lelms, ot which 
Ih it biwn is llu (i ntic About two mile neirlh of the 
town on the lend to Muisfield and Moik>op is i 
piettv litt’e mIIi^i c lied C iinii ton niarn ed fhe 
mini itint'* of which arc eniphntd mlhi-if uten} llu 
f etoi) jii s t t > i( w i double pile o'* buildiiiirs e\- 
h infmj: lon^ 1 nu s ol windows stoi\ alt 1 stoii to a 
< eniMde 1 ible li 1 ht md suirnounted 1\ the w^w I 
pimiide ii afieton m/ i dinnnev llu entrmee 
and the st incises oteipy i in Mle compartment 
I (tween tl e two iiinres oi biuldin^ 

On < nte iinj: sonic ot ti of llu fict >i\ the 

died to a stiauei is most aeafenm^' for the lue 


wi Inll ln\e le> mention hue I m(ll\ hfinishtd the 
t u hill 1 1 tin (I )( t 

In till hist pi i< i Hun Hu cotton Hue id 1 pioenud 
Ir Mil the ‘'Imelu'-tei distn ts Ihei in ji bilK i 
U\ coll mils il hud I it the nnn lull e»l Hu 

111 item] e iiple \ed is Im 11 heel 1 \ Hu j:k it I me i Inn 
md ( lu Inn liniis \\ 4 d) m ^ k ow wluthei th\ 
th ( el s e\( n w ust I t i i i hiiie u ide 1 ce but 

cott n to nis Hu ^11 d sMp e i d t > Ih t wt m \ < ) 1 

fine e in ittenti n llu e ttiUM 1 in lit lu 

jieilnpsthc fust ] ntus n llu el vm el o| i itmis i 
Nottiiijrhuu to win n it mi\ 1 e m I su\ t> id 1 
Ili(\ ceuiu betwein Hu M ndushi sjinmi m 1 thi 1 
Nottnujhxm mimiluluici efintinj: sihs oi c dioi * 
Hue id Ol y nil liom Hu leunui to Ihe littei J lu i 
U^e its lu m some tie hee agents d lul (fleet 
*'iJis el the Ill mill \t till cel utules luUed the v ot , 


nnkinj^ inadnnc is in^thmo'bul isilt it woikci Some 
etth stones ot He bniUlinj; ue lilled with the ni 
dims makni" hi on) mt sociil viidswile ini 
lewei net leu (jnilhnw.s Som ne oedi|i I by MneUis, 
w«idi Hu A on o 1 tl \d\ K milk ibh I obi ms e i 
pleued 11 Hie mmnluli e Som lu ehAotcdtopi 
e i s*.e s H d)si qm id I0 flu 1 toil loiiintiTm ed He net 
I lit pK ])ai itive to Hie silt 01 the ceumnoeht\ Ii flu 
I )w I 1 H ol Hu lutuv an ^niiths md (n<rmeiis 
1 i]»s ^^h ic. llu mu rums ‘uc pntiilly inuk md 
h 11 \ T Ijnstcd t) w )il m^ 01 del In i e mit tatd in 
il ) t ol Hie liet >M Is m ijipendiire whith nuy at first 
eduntlui nnmkibU m/ x^/s^eus llu tirtoiv 
1 (in «• a null 01 t \o li jin Ne ttnuhim unde is a supply 
ol ^ IS mail Hu lie e i sui lus ifl in , wink llu system 011 
whidi Hu il 1 (i\ Is tondicied leiieltis luctssaiy i 
lii^ luuuuit ed maht woik The unduiuiy is kt]»t d 


easioinlk iietnc i ])oition ot the finislu line is ] n 
nunt foi Hu Hiicul supplied 

'Jlun ceunes llu ‘nimdictuu A bol luu n t 
m dune is so complex and so COSH3, Hut, unlike i 
eo innoii loeun, Hu lelinl woiknnn e 111 seldom pos i s 
one ol b s own , ht must be indebted to anotlui in m 
who peisse sses e apital toi his woikin^ implements In 
semu casts the ca])it\lisl Ins a liic^e bmldiiu: tout lin¬ 
ing all Hm Kcpiuonunts nl usointis <d a u^ulai 
lietoiy, and where the miehnus ue s^emrilly woiked 
b> He un powei In oilui c ises he may hue a 1 ii^e 
nnnhei ol niiehines, but imte ul oi woikinp: them 
on his own pienu^es, lu lets Hum out at so iniuha 
diy to rmddU-mcn called ‘ iniehine holdcis ’ Ihese 
in u hinc-holdeis mtei vein be tween the madime-8w »iei s 
aid Hu woiknun, mudi in the same a\ ay as a house¬ 
holder sii])plies a link between the hoiise-ownei and the 
lo(l,XeJ lu pays icnt to the ownci, and retei\es it back, 
w ith a pioht, h om those w ho occupy a submdinatc posi¬ 
tion to nimsdf In such cases as these the machines 
aie woiked by hand-powei, since steam-powei only 
becomes available in a toleiably laige buihhns: 

Mr Dnnkwatcr, one ol the Factoiy (Commissioners, 
who visited Nottingham loi the purposes ol the (’nm- 
mi'jbion m 18 ) 3 , after giving a list ol the machine- 
owners, says.—“ It will be seen by this list lliat a very 


woik loi twciitv hoins out ol Hu twent\ tom, two eon 
pick sel> et wdkpcoph luiiiC engiged and thus a 
siipph e)l aitil en luht 1 leijunod lot *i gie it niiuilu 1 
ol houis It is to fumiHi this md in sufheuut (pi intity, 
lint the gx*. woiks with Hu lucessdiy ajipiiilU'. of 
idoits puiihen,g onutei, K-c , Ihive lu 111 constructed 
within Hu (stxbhshuent 

At Hu lutoiy heu d sc ibed auiousIiikIs of ml 
indhec both pi un and Ivuied, m 111 id( At anolhti 
ost ihhslmunt which we m ded in Ndtin/lnm \\/ 
tint ot Ml Beck, the muj^ius in mjdevtd in Hu 
piodiulion ol liue\ net Hone Hnf is such js an m 
tended to inut He the piodiieti ms ol h md labour botli 
in tin* foim gl wide puces and in tint ot narrow quill¬ 
ings and boideis In a third t stablishment,thepioperty 
of Ml f'leaver, wi found the mtchines wholly em- 

e cd in mxking silk edgings, a great many xvidths 
gmaele it one tmi# and then separated by diaw 111^ 
out thieails lioin lu tw(t n them, and some ot the ma¬ 
chines able to pioeliu e t^n thousand yants ot silk edging 
pei week 

So it IS thioughont Nottingham and its vicimly. 
Some nnnnlietmCIS undertake the iabweation of one 
kmdotmt 01 hee, and some aiioHu^r, but theieisa 
geneial simiUiitv oi proeeeding Hiiougliout, both m 
th mode in which the machines act, and in the pre- 
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paratory and finishing processes to ^^luch the lace 
Htibiected. 

The n‘a<k‘r may now very naturally be desirous of 
knowing: what kinil ot a maeliinc it is that produces 
such ivmhrkabJe lesiills. Here we have to stale at 
once that a thoiongh eomprehension of its action can 
seared) h} aiij possibility acquired from a written 
drscri])1ion, unless accompanied by a lar^e series of il¬ 
lustrative engravings, and btiidied closely by those who 
uie accustomed to investigate the action of machinery. 
This is, (d‘ course, (piile beyond our present purpose, 
which relates only to a slight exposition of the geneniJ 
principles nuolved. 

Let ns ask, then, what is it that the iQaehinc has to 
perform? It has to entwine threads one around another 
in such a way as to form meshes or holes, bounded by a 
circular, a square, a hexagonal, or an octagonal inargui, 
according to the pattern. We may make the following 
supposilion:—Let a number of strings be suspended 
from the ceiling (»f a p)om in pairs, so that when the 
two strings of each pair are twisted round each other 
by hand, they may form lialf as many ropes as there 
were strings. We will further siqipose, that after tw'o 
or three turns of one string lound another, each string 
is twisted once round one string of an adjoining j)nir. 
and then returned again to its former companion, lly 
this arrangcuieut, each rope would become linked to 
the adjoining vopi's on either side, and the whole w’ouUl 
loriii a kind of net-w^ork, ])resenting holes or meshes 
l»caung some analogy to tliose of net-lace. 

Orwc may represent it pictorially, thus:—Here wt 
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have a small number of strings, fixed at one end; and 
each string has to be passed diagonally rodnd and be- 
tween the others, so as to form knots, links, loops, or 
whatever fastenings they may seem most to resemble. 
The reader, perhaps, could hardly bring the matter 
home to his own mind more cleiirly than by selecting a 
few threads of different colours, fastening them at one 
end, and twisting them round another in a ceriiain 
definite and pre-arranged order: he would find that 
the meshes produced would bear some slight resem¬ 
blance to different kinds of net, according to the man¬ 
ner and the order in which the successive threads w ere 
biought into the twist. 

Now it is to effect such convolutions as these that the 
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machine is employed; and there is certainly much to 
call for admiration in the successful adaplarion of parts 
to this end. In common weaving, it well known that 
the cross threads pass at right angles over and under 
the long thread, passing over and under each tlircad 
alternately, if it be to form a plain material, or 
passing over several threads consecutively and-‘’un<ler 
one, if it be to form a twill. But in produc¬ 
tion of net this crossing is at the samc**time accom¬ 
panied by a twist, so that one thread passes completely 
round another. 

Annexed is a representation of part of a winding- 
engine; to which succeeds another cut iiortniying 
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the essential jKirls of one Kind of bobbin-net machine. 
The loiinei winds the coitoii for the latter, and is repre¬ 
sented heie to show bo^v the cotton leaves the form 
of aAyv/^s, and is wound on a bobbin or reel. 

Tlie net -niaclunes me infinitely more complex. There 
are sev ei al kimL (*mplo} ed by the Nottingham manufac- 
turers, and known by the names of the ‘circular-bolt 
machine,* the ‘le\er-inachine,’ S:c., according to certain 
pc^'iilianties in the mode of action ; but one of these, 
\i/. the ‘circular bolt,’ which is more used than an} of 
the others, will be sufficient for our purpose. It so t‘ar 
bears an analogy to a common loom that there are warj)- 
llireads stretched in a parallel layer, and welt-threads 
wound on bobbins which pass betw een the w^arp-threads; 
but beyond this point the analogy is very slight indeed. 
In common wea\ing, the waqi-mreads lie horizontal; 
here they are vertical. In the former case, the bolibins 
arc only few in number; in the latter they amount to 
hundreds, and even thousands. In the former the bobbin 
passes between and among the warp-threads in the di- 
ri'ction of the plane in wdiich the waip lies; in the lat¬ 
ter it passes al right angles to that direction. In the 
former there is only one w'cft-tliread, or one bobbin or 
shuttle, to many thousand warp-threads; in the latter, 
there are as many separate well-threads and bobbins as 
there arc warp-threads. 

When we thus speak of ‘bobbins’in reference to 
common weaving, wc depart a little from common no¬ 
menclature ; for the name of ‘ shuttle * is given to the 
little machine which carries the weft-thre^ : but the 
analogy of principle is observable, independent of tlie 
technical terms employed. The shuttle, in common 
weaving, is a kind or little boat, containing the weft- 
thread, wound upon a pirn or axis. But the bobbin of 
a net-machine is a mok remarkable contrivance. The 
whole apparatus, including the bobbin on which the 
cotton weft-thread is wound, and the oarriage or frame 
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in which it is placed, is not thicker than the diameter 
of the meshes in the net to be made. Very frequently 
the thickness is not more than one-thirtieth of an inch! 
The bobbin consists of two thin disks of brass, about an 
inch and a half in diameter, laid face to face with a 
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slight intervening space ; and in this minute space the 
thread is wound, in quantity about fifty or sixty yards 
to each bobl)in. The bobbin is tlien fitted into a kind 
of carriage, which conveys it between the threads i£ the 
warp, and at the same time? allows the thread to be un- 
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(I’bi'warp, nwniUut'from Ibc beam A, passes tbTimy:b small holes in a Kuule-bar 15. anil llieneo io the point C, MhoTe llie bobbins in their 
I. 1 »Tii\e I omb»,driven by the lc*d};e.* on the two bais bi'uoalli, traverse the warp to*aml frOi and interlace the thre.ols as shown at I>; tho points K 
.«^ I tJii^ to niainliLiti the forms of the meslies.'l 


r wound from the bohliin : in shoj1,th(‘ carriage is to the 
bobbin what the little l)oat of aslmttle is to the pirn on 
which the weft-thread is wound. 

No less than three thousand six hundred of such bob¬ 
bins as are here described are sometimes used in one 
niaehine! Many of the machines are twenty quarters 
wide—that is, fitted to the manufacture of net. live 
yards in width; and have twenty of these bobbins to 
the inch. If the arrangements of the machine, us re- 
preseiit«‘d in tlie cut, be examined (the moving power 
being hero wliolly omitted), it will be seen that the 
warp-threads are wound on a bQam in the lower part of 
the machine, from which they ascend to the upper 
part. The warp is divided into two parcels (somewhat 
in the same manner as the warp of a common loom by 
the action of the treadles), and each parcel is suscepti- 
})le of a reciprocating motion, alternately to the right 
and lell. The wett-threads, wound on the bobbins, are 
fastened each at one end to the upper part of the ma¬ 
chine ; and the bobbins are suspended so as to have a 
backward and forw^ard motion between the warp- 
1 breads, like so many clock pendulums, being guided 
between the waq)-threads by a very curious piece of 
apparatus called a‘comb.’ The principle of action, 
then, is this:—^After the bobbins have been driven ba- 
tween the respective warp-threads, the warp is shifted 
a little on one side, so that, when the bobbins return, 
they pass through openings different from those which 
they traversed in the first instance; and by this means 
the weft-thread, unwinding from each bobbin in the 
course of its movement, becomes twisted round one of 
j the warp-thaeads. After this has been repeated two or 
three times, the comb which carries the bobbins is it¬ 
self shifted to and fro laterally, by which the bobbins 
are brought opposite to openings between the warp- 
threads different from those to which they were before 
opposed. Herein lies the whole principle. According 


as the front layer of warp, or the hinder layer, or the 
comb cairying the bobbins, are shifted to and fro late¬ 
rally, so does tlie weft-thread, as it becomes unwound 
from the bobbins, twist rounil the warp-threads during 
the passage of the bobbins across; a shifting, in one or 
other of several different ways, being efi*ected immedi¬ 
ately alter each traverse of the bobbin. After a cer¬ 
tain number of twistings have been cftected, a series of 
points become inserted between the warp-threada, and 
temporarily hold up the knotted twists so as to form the 
meshes of the net. 

It has been often said, and truly, tliat the bobbin-net 
machine is one of the most complicated which the in¬ 
genuity of man has ever devised; and it may therefore 
well be supposed that nothing more than the bare 
principle can be here exhibited. Perhaps it may assist 
the reader if we carry out our former supposition a little 
lui’ther. Let a series of strings be suspended from tlie 
ceiling in two rows, with their ends fastened to a hori¬ 
zontal bar; and let a number of small pendulums be 
suspended between the string ayd enabled to oscillate 
to and fro between them. Then, if after each traverse 
of the pendulums between the stretched threads, the 
rows, one or both, of threads be shifted a little on one 
side, so that the pendulums may return through openings 
different from tnose which they before traversed, we 
should have a system of movements somewhat analo¬ 
gous to those in the and the strings by 

which the pendulums were suspended would be Ibiind 
to twist round the stretched vertical strings. If we 
further suppose that each row of strings is capable of 
being shilled independent of the other, and that the 
pendulum strings be fastened to a shifting'bar near 
the ceiling, we might imitate in a rough way the series 
of movements bv which n6t is made. 

Not only is plain net made by these movements of 
the machine, but figured net also. In plain nets, all 
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the bobbins are moved similarly at one time; but in 
fancy nets, some arc stationary, some pass between the 
warp-thri ads sonic arc shifted laterally to the distance 
of one mesh, some to the distance of t\’\o or three 
ineshfs; some move to th^ ri2;ht, some to the left ; 
the warp-tlircjulN too, instead of beinj^ divided into 
two ]>au*cls onj>, are dnidod into several, each of 
uhuii i‘ susceptible of the lateial nio\cment inde- 
pruidcnt of the othere. It n* by hiodificat ions (/f 
llicsc lateral movements that all the nmneroiis varieties 
o\ machine-made lace or net arc produced; and if this 
fact he borne in mind, the principle of the machine 
becomes to a certain degree cxiilicable. It is known 
to those who have witnessed W’cAving, that ligured 
wea\ing results from a multiplication oj extension of 
the same kind of movements as those whereby plain 
weavinc; is effected; and the same may be said of 
lace-making, ll results from this, that a great poition 
of the complexity of the machine is due to the me¬ 
chanism by which these lateral movements are ])ro- 
diiced; if the warp is divided into several parcels, eacli 
of which can lie moved, either to the right or to the 
lell, independently of the other parcels; and if the 
bobbins are similarly classed m several parcels, each of 
which shiHs without reference to the others; it follows 
that an almost infinite variety of movements may be 
brought about; and it is not difficult to sec that these 
iiiov eiiients must affect the manner in which the bol>- 
Iriu-lhieads twist round the warp-tlireads, and conse¬ 
quently affect the pattern produced. 

It is by means of level's tluit the various parccK of 
wmp and Imbbiii thrwds aie shifted Initially, after each 
trUMTse of the bobbins; and the annexed cut shows 

one of the modern con¬ 
trivances for governing 
the movements of the 
levels. This is an appli¬ 
cation of the Jae<[nard 
ai>paialus, wliich wc saw 
at woik in the establish¬ 
ment of Mr. Ilcck. Near 
the end of llie bobbin- 
net machine is fix(‘d the 
pcntaironal bar hcie re¬ 
presented, each side of 
which is pierced with 
many holes as theie aie 
Jims or levels above, seen 
at the top of file cut. A 
luimlier of oldong pieces 
of card, from two to five 
luindred, are connected 
together in an endless 
chain, and so arranged as 
to size, that when one of | 
the cards is laid on one 
side of the jientagon, and i 
the latter made to revolve, 
the whole series will be 
brcXight successively in 
contact with the penta¬ 
gon, each one lying tem¬ 
porarily on the flat upper 
side. Evcry cardi$ piei ced 
with lioloR, varying in 
number and disposition 
acconhng to the pattern 
of the lace to be pro¬ 
duced, but never more in number than the pins or 
level's abeye ; and these* lioles are so cut as to coincide 
exactly with those in the pentagon. Suppose, then, 
the pentagon to have an up and down motion, so as to 
be brought in contact with the pins, wind would result ? 
Wherever a hole occum in the card, it pei'mits the pin 
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ojiposito to it to iHiictiaie Into the pentagon; but 
where a lilaiik occiifn by the eaid not being ))crlbrat(*J 
opposite to a particular jiin, the jiiii cannot enter the 
pentagon, but is driven upwaids. Now the vvaij) ami 
bobbin threads, and other apparatus of the machine, 
are so connected with these pins, that when one of the 
}iins is driven upwards, some part of the 11w*>ad aj^pn- 
ratus is shifted l.aterally; and it hence fr-8ows that the 
disposition^of the holes in the carck aclermines the 
Older and iiumlw of the shiflings oi the 11 nead.s. It 
bears a strong analogy to the action of a bairel-orgnn 
or a musical snutt-box, where the nninber and disjiosi- 
tion of the pins on the barrel detonniiie the pipes aiul 
Qie springs which shall be ^^unded. The niunher of 
cards employed dejiends on tne niunher of successive 
movements icquisite to lorm one complete spi'cimcn of 
the pattern. 

Whether the article lie plain broad net, fancy hioad 
net, sprigged net, plait net, wire-giound net, rjuilling 
net, or edging, the movements of the niacliine by 
wdiich it is made depend inetty much on the same pnn 
ciples, and may thorefoie all he alluded to in cvinnec- 
tion. But in noticing the subsequent procc'*sc^, it will 
be desirable to lake some one kind as a staiulaul; and 
for this purpose it will be well to - elect a s])ecinnMi of 
‘ piece-goods,’ such as a collar or a capo, in vvhicli all 
the figures are worked by hand on a \)icce ol plain 
not. 

After a piece of plain net ha- kdl-tlic machnu*, it 
imdergoeiWhe process ol ‘ gassing,' oi sfngtnng, for the 
removal of the hairy fiLiineiits from tin cotton. Thcie 
arc sond* firms in Nutliiighiim which (online tlunr at¬ 
tention to this operation only. The g.issing-iniichin(» 
is a veiy beautiful outiivancT, in whicli the mainiku*- 
tured article is drawn between two rolh'is,aiul exposed, 
ns it passes, to the action of a large miraiier of niinidc 
blazes of ga^, which remove the Jittlc adluMent lila- 
ments without scoiclung oi hurning the net. 

»Supposing, as we do, llu* sjiecinien to be a piece of 
plain net wliicli is to Ik < nibroulered by hand, tlic net 
next ieceiv(*sashglit punting, with simie coloured jiig- 
niont, of tlie pattern vrtnch is to be vvoiked upon it. 
TJieie are in Nottingluun a small number of artists (lor 
so tliey are or ought to be) who design patterns foi the 
lace-vvo'kers, and cut them out ou wooden blocks, ])ic- 
ciscly as those lor the floor-cloth manulaeturc. This 
u evidently an employment in which taste and a know • 
leilgeof the foims of natmal objects are reipiiied ; and 
it is satisfactory to find that a School of Design is ahont 
to be established at ISottinghain, vvitli tiic avowed 
object of elevating the taste and characfei oi the lacc- 
patlerns produceiJ. The lace is generally eai'ried to 
the house of the ‘ designer and stamper,’ who sianijis 
the pattern very slightly on it. in tlie instance ol a 
cape or collar, or any article of definite shape, the 
stanni gives tlu' shape and si/e of the article, as well as 
the figures with which it is to be decorated. 

\Vhcu the stamper has imprinted on tJie net the out¬ 
lines of the device, a ‘ pattern-setter’dendcs on tlie 
manner in which the pattern shall be filled uj). Eor 
instance, if a leaf form pail of the pattern, the sfanqaT 
caily givc.s the outline of the leaf, and it rests with thf* 
pattern-setter to determine how the needU (jf the ein- 
bi'oideress shall fill up the device. 

We next go to one of the humble home's of the nu¬ 
merous and lowly-paid * lace-mnimrs.’ The twin <m- 
broidery does not seem to be much used in coniuction 
with the Nottingham lace-trade, most of those wlio 
vvork on net with the needle being termed * 4ce-! unners.’ 
Each woikwornan has a fmme, on which the net is 
stretclied out horizontally, at a height of about three 
feet from the ground. She sits on a stool or chair, 
places her left hand under the stretched net, to keep it 
in a right position for working, and with her right hand 
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works the paftcm with needle and thread in every part 
whore the stamper has imprinted a device. The needle 
is insiTled between and amonij the meshes of the net, 
and htitclies of greater or less length taken, until there 
is a body of thread laid in sufBcient to mark tlie device 
eonspiciiously. This working round of the outline is 
called ‘ rwttuing,' while the fil!ing-uj) of the interior 
parts is tenn^^J' either ‘ lining ’ or ‘open-working,’ ae- 
eording as tlic o^ierinal meshes of the net are brought 
to a smaller or a larger size by the action of the needle. 
IIow, by the work of the needle, the meshes of the net 
may be made larger or smaller, will be easily compre¬ 
hended by the one sex, and must be taken for granted 
by the other. • 

It is sad work to see how continuously these poor 
females niu^l labour before they can earn’a small pit- 
tanee. laltle do those 'svlio see in the attractive shop- 
windows of London the beautiful \eils and capes which 
Nottingham now produces, imagine how' many aching 
lingers and eje^s, and perhaps hearts, have been con¬ 
cerned ill their production. We believe it to be pretty 
nearly correct to say that at the present time the 
earnings of the Jacc-runner.s do not, on an average, 
mucli exceed a half*penny an hour; for the weekly 
(•arnings for long work are not much above three 
shillings, and are fn'queiilly below^ it. 

'file imulc in wlncli tliis embroidery business is tians- 
ai’tcd L*. ollen thus:—A peison takes from a maniifac- 
tnr(‘r as niueh pbili'as twenty, or perhaps iilty, feftales 
cau nnbn.ider; and she de\otes as many rooms as her 
hnii^e can ali’ord lo tie* reeeptioi^of tin* worki^rs, who 
])a} lo lur *1 iiithngsum out of ^ir trifling earnings) 
ior the use of llie room. Our frontispiece, for example, 
was tak(‘n in a irairet or attic in a liouse in an humble 
ueighbourhood. in which seven or eight young women 
were at work, in the same manner as tlie three lepre- 
.sciited in the cut. They all received their work from 
the woman who rented the house, who paid them for 
their labour, dedueting a rent for the frame-room, and, 
we believe, a further trifle for some otlier item. To 
eke out their earning.-, the Avomen in one room often 
have their meals in eumnion, making up, for a few 
penee, a hash or stew sufheient to dine seven or eight. 
There they sit, for twelve or fourteen liouis a day, with 
the liead stooping over their work, plying the needle, 
and driving ,otl‘ dull thoiiglits as well as they may by 
singing (for there is said to lie mueh singing among 
the Nottingham work-people). It is not unfrequent 
for them to say—If the great ladies of Loiidoai knew 
how much work we liave to do to their veils and capes 
for a shilling, they would pay better.^ But, poor things, 
these embroiderers do not know how complex, in such a 
country as England, are the eircuinstaiiees whieh regu¬ 
late the wages of labour: they would perhaps lind that 
ill reality the “ great ladies of London*’ have hut litlJe 
influence on the rate of the seamstresses’ earnings. 

Some of the articles in laee arc decorated liy ‘ tam¬ 
bouring’ instead of ‘ lace-nmning.’ This is done iii 
flames similar to tlie oilier.^, and bv females in a similar 
rank of life; but a very .small hook is ii.sed instead of a 
needle, by which a thread is w'ound as a kind of chain 
about and among the threads of the net. • 

After the lace-riumers have worked the collar, cape, 
veil, or other net-lacc article, it is taken back to the 
nianiifacturcr, who then employs* lace-mendei's* to ex- 
amuie every piece, and mend, wuth needle and thread, 
every defective me»h in the net, whether produced in tlie 
niacliine or by uny subsequent accident. This is done 
i>o skilfully,tand the form of the mesh so closely imi¬ 
tated, that the mended part can scarcely be detected 
except by a jiraclised eye. The females engaged at 
‘ lace-mending ’ earn much higher wages than the lace- 
ninners, on account of the greater skill required. 

The bleaching is an important part of the net manu- 
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factnre, and is carried on by several firms in the neigh- 
bourbood of Nottingham. The net. uller going Ihiough 
the greater jiart of the processes, has acquired a tint 
nearly as daik as brown holland; and it is the office of 
the bleacher to give it the Snowy whiteness which ailds 
so much to the beauty of the ipaleriaL This bleaching 
is effected by a series of processes, such as s( curing, 
exposure to the action of bleaching licjiiid, drying, &c. 
At one bleaching establishment near Nottingham, tiiat 
of Messrs, Manlove and Alliott, we witnessed a most 
remarkable mode of drying tbc net after bleacliing, re¬ 
cently patented, we believe, by thcac gentlemen. \Tsu- 
ally the bleached ajlicle is wrung or j)re.ssed, and then 
hung up in a hot room to dry; but in this new nu>de the 
net is wrapped round in a kind of coil, between two con¬ 
centric copper cylinders, the outer one oi which is per¬ 
forated wdn holes. The apparatus is then made lo 
rotate with extraordinary velocity, so great e\en as a 
thousand times in a minute ; and the centrifugal force 
thus engendered drives out the water from the damp 
net through the liolos in the cylinder, thus leaving the 
material nearly dry. It is expected that Ibis invention 
will introduC|ju important improvements in bliacliing 
and analogous nroces.ses. 

If the net or laee is lo he black, instead of while, it is 
dyed instead of bleached. 

Aller being again examined lo see wludher any fur¬ 
ther mending requiied, the net next goes to ])e 
‘ dressed,' and tlua takes us to tlie work-rooms of anothev 
cla.ss of pei’sons. The ‘lace-dressing rooms' of Nut- 
tiiighani are sometime^ U\o hundred feet in lensrth, and 
furni.*5hed ns in the annexed cut. I.ong frames exltuid 
from end to end of the .hop, capable of being adjusled 
to any width by a screw, and provided with a row of 
pins ngind the edge. The or lace is first dipped in 
a mixtuie of gum, paste, and water, wrung out, and 
stretched ujion the frame hy means of the pin.s or 
studs. While on the fianie it is rubbed well with 
flannels, to equalize the action of the stifleuing maloiial 
in different parts, and then left to dry in a warm room. 
It is to the nature of the solution used tliat the dilFerent 
kinds of net and laee owe their different degrees of 

stlftlU'bS. 

If the maiiufactured article be a cape, a coliar, or a 
veil, it is not till the present stage in the proceedings 
that it is cut from the piece. The stamping, the em¬ 
broidering, the gassing, the bleaching, the dressing 
—all are done wliile the piece is yet whole, se\ era I 
yards in length; but when it approaches thus far to- 
vAards completion, the mateiial is cut u]), aecmding hi 
the size and shape giAcn by the stamp, and a ‘pearl 
edge,' or something similar, is sewn on hy hand loiuid 
every edge. 

Ailer a ])roeoss of rolling, pressing, ticketing, &c., 
the article is flnislied. 

The kind of article which wc luiv<» selected as a spe¬ 
cimen or standaid comprises witliin the range iif its 
manufacture nearly all tlie proues.se.s involved in the 
otlicr branches of the laco-tiaae; and will therefore 
.serve lo give an idea of them all. As regards the 
ciucstion, to what degree hand-labour is employed upon 
the different varieties, the following will be a kind of 
summing-up. In a plain net the whole fabric is madi* 
at the machine. In sprigged net, the groundw'ork and 
a portion of every sprig made atH.hc machine, and 
the outline of every sprig is then worked by hand. In 
fancy broad-net the device as well os the groundwork 
are made at tlie machine. In plait-net the same thing 
is obsoiTable, and also in tatting-net. In edging and 
lace for borders the device is now very -generally 
worked by the machine, but in some varieties it is 
partly put in by hand. In ‘piece-goods,’ such as 
capes, collai's, and veils, the device is almost wholly 
worked by liand, a very small proportion being effected 
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by the Jacquard appendage to the lace-macliine. As 
an exemplification of the manner in which the machine 
and the liand imitate each other’s productions, we annex 
representations of two specimens, one of w'hich (a) was 



[Spocimen of MacliSnc Lac(^] 


wholly \forked at the machine, and the other (b) wholly 
figured by hand on a machine-made net, excepting the 



[Specimci^of Run Lsiw*] 


pearl edge,’ which, after being made at the machine, 
was sewn *011 by hand. 

We stated, in a former part of the article, that the 
machine-holder, whether o wner or not, buys thread from 
the Manchester cotton-spinner, and then woiics k up 
into net or laee« He does not do anything fiirther to 


the material, but sells it al once, either lo other mauu- 
factiircrs, or lo agents and dealers. Tluise oilier manu¬ 
facturers cany the i^lterial through ail tlie subsequent 
operations, employing and paying for the .servie.e.*^ of 
the gassers, the bleachei*s, tne* dyers, the dressers, the 
stampers, the menders, and the embroiderers. Some i>f 
these manufacturers only iindeilake the finishing of 
the plain goods, while others confine themselves to the 
fancy or embroideiT department. One of those latter, 
Mr, Hiclcling, to whose kindness we have lieen much 
indebted, has been instrumental in the introduction of 
the Nottingham ‘cardinal capes’ of modern lady-cos- 
tume ; while other firms have taken up some other de¬ 
partment in particular. Some ai'e ‘ cap-manufacturers 
that is. they procure the lace from the machine-work¬ 
ers, dross and finish it, cut it up, and employ a number 
ol women to make it into caps. Lastly, agents, sent by 
the great wholesale houses from London and elsewhere, 
visit Nottingham periodically, an<l make their pur¬ 
chases iu l9.ee and net; for Nottingham is the market 
for this commodity, whether made there or elsewhere. 

Such, then, is a very brief sketch of a manufacture 
which may be said to have had no existence in tlu; be¬ 
ginning of the present century, and of which Mr. Fel- 
icin (the greatest authority in all matters relating to the 
bobbin-net trade) made the following estimate in 1831: 
he calculated that the capital employed in Manchester 
in spinning thread for the bobbin-net mariufactureis 
amounted to nearly a million sterling; and that the 
capital employed by the latter in various ways exceeded 
two millions sterling; that the number of persons em¬ 
ployed in spinning, making, winding, embroidering, 
mending, &o. for tlie bobbin-not work, amounted to 
more than two hundred thousand; that the raw ma¬ 
terial (cotton and silk) used was worth about 150,(XK)/. 
annudly, in the state as imported; tliat this value 
was increased to 540,000/, when spun into thread; 
and that the final value, when manufactured into net, 
and ready for sale, was nearly twro millions sterling 
per aiuiuiD, or, including the wages of the embroiderers 
employed in different parts of England, more than 
three millions sterling? TTiese results are certainly 
extraordinaxy, and coold have been but little antics 

S ated by the inventors of the machine, sanguine as 

ley be* 
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ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTEBS.--N 0 . V. 

Giotto and his Scholars. 

Bkfore we say anything of the personal characteristics 
of Gioito, we must return for a moment to that revo¬ 
lution in art which orijginated with him—which seized 
at once on all imeginations, all sympathies; \^ich 
Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarch have all commemorated 
in immortal verse or as immortal prose; which, during 
ii whole century, filled Italy and Sicily with disciples 
funned in the same school and penetrated with the 
same ideas. All that had been done in painting before 
Giotto rpsolved itself into the imitation of certain 
existing models, their improvement to a certain point 
in-style of execution: there wt» no new method; the 
Greekish types were everywhere seen, more or leas mo¬ 
dified—a Madonna in the middle, with a couple of 
lank saints or angels stuck on each side, holding sym- 
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bols; or with their iflines written over their heads, attd 
texts ot scripture proceedings from their mouths; or at 
the most a few figures, placed in such a position rela* 
lively to each other as sufficed to make a story infcei* 
ligible, and the aivangement generally traditional and 
arbitrary: such seems to have been the limit to which 
painting bad advanced^previous to 1280. 

Giotto appeared; and almost from the beginning 
of his career he not only deviated from tbe practice of 
ilie older painters, but stood opmsed tdi them. He 
not only improved—he Ranged; lie placed himself on 
wholly new ground. He took up those principles 
which Nicola Pisano had applied to sculpture, and, 
went to the same sources, to nature, ana to those 
remains of pure antique art which showed him how to 
look at nature. His residence at Rome while 'vet 
young, and in all the first glowing development of nia 
creative powers must have bad an incalc\ilable in¬ 
fluence on his after-works. Deficient to the end of 
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Jti&$ life in the knowlodpe of form, lie was doflcient in 
mt kind of beauty which (lo}>ond8 on form; but his 
Ipelinn for ^rsce and harmony in the airs of his heads 
4nd iTie arraiiftCHipnt of his groups was cxijuiwto i 
«Ad Ibc <longor In* primtiscd his art the more froo and 
bcraine bis lines. 'But, beyond grace and 
myoud IteaiUy, lip uwed At tliP expression of natural 
ehimctpi and emotion, in order to render intclligibip 
his lien ly-inventcd scenes of action and his religious 
allpgoiies. A writer near his time sjieaks of it as 
something now and wonderful, that in Giotto’s pictures 
'* the personages who arc in grief look melancholy, aud | 
those who aie joyous look gay.” For his heads be mtio-1 
duped a uew type exactly reversing llw Greek pattern: 
long-idiaped, half-shut eyes; a long, straight nose: and 
avcryshoitchin, The hands ate rather deheitclvdiawn. 
but he could not design the feel well, foi uhicliieason 
we goneiahy find those of his men cluthcd in blioes or 
sandals wherever it is possible, and those of his n omen 
covered with flowing drapery. The management of 
his drap<‘riea is, indeed, paiticularly ehaiaetenstic; 
distinguished by a m tain longthiness aud nanowucss 
in the folds, in which howevei tlieie is much taste 
and simplicity, though in point ui style as far from 
the antique as from the eomiilieatcJ meanness of the 
Byxantino models; and it is cm ions tlut tins jieculiar 
treatment of the di apery, these long perpendicular 
folds, conesjmnd in chai.iclcr with tlie pnnfiplcs ot 
Gothic architecluie. and with it lose and declined. Foi 
the stiff, wooden liuilis, and moLioulc'<s figures, of 
the Byzantine school, he subalituted life, mo\enicnl, 
and the look, at least, ol flexifnlilv. His i dtioii'. of 
grouping and an angoment ho se<<nis to hat c (aki n 
From the ancient basso-ielievos: tlieie is a staiucsoue 
grace and simplicity m liis compo'.ilioiis uhn h leminds 
us of them. .His style of coloiii mg ami execution o .as, 
like all the rgst, an innovation on naeited methods* 
his colours were lightci and inoie losc-ale tluin lud 
ever been know'n; the fluid by wliuh flie\ neic tern- 
jwred moie thin and easily inanagi'd; aud Ins hoscoes 
must have heeu skilfully executed to have stood so 
well as they have done. Their duiatioii is, indeed, no¬ 
thing compared to the Egyptian lomains; but the 
latter have been fui ages I'oveied vmiionihgbt and 
air UI a dry sandy eliinato: those of Giotto have been 
exposed to all the vicissitudes ot weather and of undc«- 
ground damp, have been whitewashed and ever) way 
ill-treated, yet the fragments which lemain have still 
Asurjirising fieshncss, and htsdislcmnei pictures nie 
sdll wonderful. It is lo bt* legietied that the i cadet 
cannot be ittfeired to any colle< tion in England for an 
example of the ehaia'-tciistics lieie onuiiieinled. We 
have not in the National Gallery a single example of 
Giottq or Ins scholars: the eailiest picture we have 
isdatw nearly tw'o hundred )cars^fto] bis death: the 
only one in the Louvie (a St. Francis, as laigc as life; 
18 dubious and unworthy of biin. In the Eiuicntine 
gallery arc tlirce pictures: (Jhnst on the Mount of 
Olives, one of his best w otks; and two Madonnas, with 
graceiul angels, &c. In the gallesy of the Academy 
of Arts, in the same city, aif nioie than twenty small 
pictures ;,the boat works of GioQo are ot* a smaU 8(*sle 
—these measuie about a foot in height): two of the 
same senes arc at Berlin, all icpiesenting subjects 
from the Hie and ac^ of Christ, ot the Virgin, or St. 
Francis, 'iliosc who are curidlia;may consult Uie en¬ 
gravings after Giotto in the plates to the ‘ Storia della 
JPiltura* of Roshii; in tlioseeof D’Agineourt's ‘ His- 
Kflrp de I'Art par les Menumens;' and in Ottley’s 
* Earlv Italian School,’ a copy of w hich is in the 
Britisn Museiim. 

{To beGoniiouid) 


MAGAZINE. fAnua 1. 

FLOATING AND FLYING BRIDGES. 

(CoBcluded Arom lid ] 

A MOHS porfeci arrangement than the bateaux is 
that adapted more or leas by Euroiiean 

armies generally^ A pontoon is a kind of low flat 
vosscl, Bomcnlut resembling a lighter or bar(^c< formed 
of a wooden fiame-works and either lined inside and 
out n itli tin p}ates, or ou the outside ox^y with copper 
plates. Their aie two sizes employed, Uic one moaaur 
iiig about tweniy-oiic feet long by five nido, and the 
other seventeen feet long by four wide. Thebo pon¬ 
toons are to art as subslitutes for boats in building a 
bridge of boats, or apontoon<-bridgc,’' and aie caiued 
wita an army as part oi its stoies, when likely to be 
necessary. Each pontoon is carried on a ui&tiiut 
whccl-cai rjage formed ior its reception; and with 
each one aic stowed away all the matoriaU lor one 
])ortion of the iiridgc. so that a pontoon train con- 
sihts not only of the pontoons, but of all the materials 
icquiicd for the budge. A laige pontoon, with its 
t earriage apj>urtr'naneeR, neighs neaily two Ions, and 
is <hana by six horses. A )>onto<m-lrAin consists of a 
number supposed to he suflScitMit for the u iciest livcr 
j the ai my will ha\e to qross: it rousisls of tlmty-six 
jiontoons, which, with all the stoics roquiMtc lor the 
operations, occupy fifty-sis. carnages, diawii by thiee 
huTidu'd aud sixteen hoises, K<uh ponUmn caiiies^^or 
lather ha« belonging lo iti beams,, flooiing-boaids, 
gang-boards, oaia, bolts, an anchoi, a giapneJ, a cable, 
a smaller rojic, a boat-hook, aiiul a lew other stoics; 
and the itse of thesHfeay he Min))ly explained as 
followb:—In buildingvpontoon-biulge, llio pontoons 
aie langcd across the iner m a paiallel senes, and 
fastened cither by a io]k* jiassing troin shoie to shoie, ^ 
01 else by an< hois, one to each pontoon. 'J'lic intervals 
between the pontoons aic rather grealci than the 
width of the pontoons theinfeelves. Stiong beams, 
called ‘ baulks,' are laid from one pontoon to aiiothei, 
and bocurcly fastened On these aie laid portions of 
fl 001 ing (ailed ‘ chcsscb,’ each chcbs (onsisting oi 
boards joined together by wooden bars; and when 
these (du'sscs are laid fiom end to end of the line, they 
fonn the fiooring of a bridge over which infantry, 
cavalrjs and artillciy may ])ass. The army having 
pissed, the bridge is taken lo pieces, and all the pon¬ 
toons, w'lth then lespeciive jKirtions of the stoies, &c., 
aic hoisted ujion their cairiag(^s, again to be dis¬ 
mounted when a second occasion may require. 

We may next allude to those temporary bridges in 
which, inslf'ad of a fiooiing being ostabhdted from 
bank to hank of a river, there is only a f)ortiOn of a 
bridge, which receives its cargo on one shore,and then 
travels over to the other. 

Tli(‘ contrivance known in military engineering by 
the name ot a ^flying-bridge ^ is foimcd by enclosing 
a floating body in a river so as to receive the action of 
the stream obliquely; by wdiich a force is derived fiom 
the current, lo move the vessel acioss the rivei. The 
kind of movcimmt obtained is very singular, and d(»- 
jiends on the following principleif a boat, uran\ 
other floating body whoso length greatly exceeds its 
bieaatb, be kept obliquely across a stream by a helm 
or any similar contrivance, and exposed lo the uatiual 
action of the stieam, the current will, by acting on 
ihc broadside more powerfully than on either end* 
drive it diagonally, so that while it descends the sit earn 
it is also diivcii towards ohe hank. Now the object of 
a flying-bridge is, to obtain the transverse movement 
that the motion across the stream, and yet prevent 
the boat from descending the stream. To effect tbia, 
an anchor is firmly imbedded in the river« al some dis¬ 
tance above the line of intended passage; and to this 
anchor a cable is attached, whose otbor end is fastened 
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to the boat or vessel; the intermediate portion of the 
cable beiDR hekl up out of tlie water oy beinj!^ sup¬ 
ported by sinalllr boats. The cable thus becomes the 
radbua of a circular arc^ which measures the greatest 
distance that can intervene between the anchor and the 
boat. Supposing the boat to be left now to itself, the 
course ef tne current would bring it to the middle of 
the stream, with its length in the direction of the 
stream. But If the boat be kept with length mak¬ 
ing an angle with the stream (the icst angle has bcNsn 
proved to be 54 ® 44 '). the currerfWvill drive it oyer 
trom one batik to the other, in a circular arc, Of which 
the length of the cable is the radius. The currtmt, 
unable to drive the boat down tlic stream by reason of 
the cable, is yet able to urge it acro«58 the stream, by 
virtue of its pressure against the oblique side of the 
boat. The boat effects one half of the pas^gc in a de- 
seoiiding are (with the currentX and lh(‘ other arc in an 
ascending arc; and as the latter is obvicwly the most 
xinfavonrable, the ascent is rendered lt\ss considerable 
by having a longer cable, and consequently a flatter 
cur\e of transit. Souietimes two anchors aie used at 
different parts of tlie river’s u idth ; and the boat is so 
managed that one half of the tiansit is made with the 
agency of one* anchor, and the other half w itli that of 
theotner: and in such a case the boat describes two 
curve.^ in its passage instead of one. 

We liave spoken of a tor (‘onvenience of do- 
scnpUori; biit the floating body tlius dri\en aftoss the 
river iv gcntMally a platf<irm, supported b> boats nn- 
dernealli, and capable ol carr^g a large* bydy of men. 
A flying-biidge ior the passaflkif a con.HideiabhMJvei, 
Mi( li the Ilhinc or the Danube, eomists ofascallold- 
ing or fiaine-w'oik placed on two long, nairow, and 
deep boats or barg<‘s. The Ijoat'a aie plac^^d side by 
side, with as great a distance IxUueen tlnmi the 
strength of IheRtruclnic will allow. Beams of stout 
timber are bolted down to the edg(*s of the boats, and 
on the beams a stout flooring is laid. A draw-bridge 
or lifting-bridge is attached to i\xch sith* ot the platioi m, 
a-s a means of affoidiiig convenient ingio?s and cgnvs.^ 
to the passengeiR. Each boat is protided with a strong 
mast, twenty or lliiily feet high, to uhicli i** to be at¬ 
tached the cable- Each boat is provided ivith a rudder, 
and both i udders aic so connected that one p<*ison can 
manage th<Mn. 

Two Thames barges fitted up in this manner would 
carry a jilatfonn or flooring fifty feet square, on nliich 
six hundred and fifty men might stand, and thus be 
conveyed across a river. SomcMinics a stage of two 
stories has been erected in two boats, by n Inch from 
fourteen to fifteen bundled men liavc been cairied at 
onee, A flyiiig-bridgc of this kind was eonstrueted at 
JIumiengcii, during one of the wars of the last century, 
in which a hundred and forty cavalry, with their horses 
and equipments, found room on the stage or platform: 
while five hundred infantry occupied the boats under¬ 
neath. The length of the (‘able was three hundred 
toises, 8up])orted by ten boats, and fixed to a range of 
piles instead of anchors. 

Another variety of flying-bridge is that in which, 
while the obliquify of the boat*s direction is the primary 
cause of the movement across the stream, the boat is 
prevented from descending the river byaropesirctehcd 
across from shore to shore, instead of by a cable fixed to 
an anchor in the stream. It is generally when a river is 
too wide for the adoption of the former plan that re¬ 
course is had to the latter. A rope, called in sea-lan¬ 
guage a * warp,’ is stretched across the river, and is 
upheld in its medium parts *by one or more buoys. 
The rope guides the boat w^hile ‘ sheering’—a sca- 
lenn for the motion of a boat across a stream by the 
oblique action of the current 

Sir II. Douglas described a flying-bridge of this'kind 


as having been eBtablibhci aero.ss the Thames at 
Gravesend. The period was during the ihi eat of in¬ 
vasion, when it was of great importance to have a well- 
established military communication between C^ravesend 
and Tilbury Fort, withosit interrupting the navigation 
of the river. There w^erc two warps, one for passing 
from Tilbury Fort to Gravftsend, and the other for the 
return course. Each warp (consisting of five-inch cable) 
was four hundred and eighty fathoms in length, with 
fifty additional fsfthonis of spare w'arp ready for use. 
Each warp was kept nearly stationary at two poiufb 5u 
the width of the river, by means ot fourteen-inch 
cables, each cable attached to two anchors; so tliat 
each warp w as fetained by fouranehors weighing about 
a ton cacly I'he vessels employed were large barges, 
capable of containing a gi eat number of troops; anil 
each b^ge was attaclu*d to & warp in such a manner as 
to br' able to move; whih* the direction of the barge 
ivith r(‘spec< to the stieam was regulated by a rudder. 
At the tune wlnm tlicso plans WTie adopted, steam¬ 
boats were unknown; hut it is jirobablc that in the 

I ireseut day, and in such a spot, a steam-ferry would 
le adoptc;d m prefeiiuiee to the * w'arping.’ 

The liarhours at l^iymouth and Portsmoulh display 
at tim jneseut day \ei 7 remarkable exam ides of the 
flying-bridge mov ed by steam—or of steam floaling- 
bi idges, to use a hcHter term. Contrivances of this 
kind are now woiking across Portsmouth harbour, 
fiom Poit^mouth to Go'^p^rt, and across the Ilamoaze, 
or Plyinoulli harbour, from Di'vonpoit to Torpoiut. 
The juim-ijde i> tin* same in both, and we vtill there¬ 
fore s])eak only of that belonging to Plymouth, which 
prereded the* other in point of time. 

The TIanioa/e at I’orptniit is nearly half a mile wnde 
at Jfigh-w ater, wdlh a niaxiiiuuii depth of about a hun¬ 
ched tei‘t About fifty ye*iis ago, when the traffic from 
lh(* Devonshiie coast to the Ct»rnish c<mst acioss the 
Ilamua/e began to be considttable, the hail of Mount 
pAlgcumbc and -Mr. (hirew oblaiiied an act of p.irha- 
ineiit aufhoiizing them to estallush a feny at this 
spot. This ieiry proved convenient to the' iiilubitauts 
and piofitable to llic owners, till llu* y(\ir 1SJ5; when, 
to m(‘et the inen»asing demands of tin* publie, a com- 
])aiiy took a lea^e of the ferry for twenty one y<*ais, 
and endcavonn^ to establish a •twin stcam-hoat/ such 
as had shortly hedme horn established at Dundee. The 
strength of the current was found to be too great to 
allow the boat to lrav(‘l directly aciuss the liver with 
sufficient eeitainty for the pui poses of tiaffic, and the 
experiment subsecpiently lailed. 

Mr. Rendel, a civil engineer, was then ap]died Ic 
for an investigation into Uie jnacticabiiitv of ronstnic- 
ing a floaling-bridge, which, vvliilc moved by tin* power 
of .*?leain, should at the bame lime he prole* led from 
Die strength of the current. From this Invc'shgaliuii 
iebull(*d the very ingenious and (‘ificiont floatuig- 
htidge now plying in the Hamo.iye, and which Mr. 
Rendc'l ]iiins(*lf has iniriutcly described in a paiM»r 
addressed to the Institute^of Civil Engineers. vVe; 
will biiefly desci%e the bridge lUelf, and then the 
mode of propulsion. 

The bridgS is a kind of large flat-buttonicd vc.vicl, 
nearly as wide as it is long, being fifty-five feet long 
by forty-five wide. It is divided lengthwise into ihiee 

C ortions, the centre of ^vhich contains the ma(‘hineiy 
y which it is worked, while the sides^ form t>vo jilat- 
fonns on which the passengers and carriages aie placed. 
At each end of each of tnese side platforms is attached 
a strong and commodious drawbridge, hung ou 
hing'ea, whicli (’an be let down so that its extreme end 
may rest on the bc’ach or shoie, and thus form a cou- 
vcnient pai«sage for passengers, hmses, and cairiagos 
to or fi oni the beach and the ves‘'Ol. The side plat¬ 
forms arc dc\cn feet in width, and the middle divi* 
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«40ini(|t Ibe biKlgf'conUitibonc oi tno iuo(1er4t«>w/e4 
ciffbiiMi 

l^e n<>}^t point is to explain bon tlpB akt^nJar' 
■liapnd atiuctuK piopelled. This w doUe by tM aid 
of two iiflroug chains, stretched Rtdo by tide airOM ftie 
rtitei, troni one litnk to the other. The leil|i^ and 
woiRbt ol the chains aie saeh that each chain, wfaen 
the bridge is at one shore, lies along the boVtom of the ; 
•(ream, and when the budgo »in the middle of its 
course (he chain makre two cm year one botaeen ii 
and either shore. The chains are not pi'rnianently 
dKcd at the ends, but aio balanced by veiy heavy 
weights, so as to enable them to yiehl in a slight 
degree to any strain to which they mihlht he exposed 
The bridge or vessel la wi coiinei ted wlth^tbest two 
chains tliat it caiinul drilt beyond the limits to whuli i 
they exUmd, it cwnnot giefaithcr iioithwaid tlmu the I 
imrthoin chain shifts, not failhei soothnaid ttiantlio 
HOiithern I'hain, and as the chains are lumted m then 
lateral deviation by the weights at dicii two ends, the 
budge isiendeicd neatly independent of the current 

But the (bains do mom than guide tin budge on iti 
passage, the links, by a v^iv curious airaugeinent, ait 
nude to supply tlie place oi paddles In tno middle 
ol the vessel w a steam engine, who'<j powei is t xcut d 
ni causing the lotation ol ttvoveitnal whorls seven 
or r ight led III diameter TIidm wheels are )iaiaUcl, 
about eleven toot apait, and lie in tho dm ction ol tlio 
length ot the budge Konnd the ]>euphciy ol eadi 
vvheel IS a seues of cogs oi knobs, exactly as lai apait 
as the links of the gieat (hams I he diains pass up 
waids lioin tin watei iniuoiu (ud ol the bu(l(>e, oven 
the (Ogs ol the wh« els, and down into the watd again 
at the othei end ol the budge, (he cogs striking oi 
(atilung into the links ol tlio chain Now when the 
wheels are made to lotaie by the (ngine, is the cftgs 
oil the peripltny cannot escape tioin the chain, otic ot 
twoelleits imistiesult citliei th(‘chain must move 
on while the budge stands still, oi the budge must 
move while the eliain is stationaiy I he c ham cannot 
move 111 the diicctiou ot its Itnglii, fut it is iastened at 
each end, and theielorc the budge hcconies piopcPed 
1 be vvheels lotate, and the cogs catch successively in 
all the links ol the chain, thus causing the whole ina 
chine to be loiribly diawn oiiw ivds By rcveising the 
direction in wbrnh the wheels totate,‘tbe vessel's diuc 
tion of motion is changed also 

According to the jiowci ot the engine, so will (he 
rapidity of the motion be legulated Mt Hendi 1 
states the velocity obtained in inactice to be three 
hundred and twenty <eet iwi minute, whic h gives about 
seven minutes and a hall loi the lime of cro'^sing the 
Hamoare. Mail and stigc coaches jiaes oii to the 
bti%e, just as if it were a common load, witliout dis¬ 
turbance to the passengers, and aie then conveyed 
across. Mr. Rendel says that he has seen at one tunc 
on the bndge three foui-horse carnages, one with two 
horses, seven saddle-'borses, and sixty loot-pas'^rngeib 

The chains of the bridge, are sufficiently loose to dip 
deeply in the water, as a means ot .llowiiig the ships 
ot war, many ot which are kept on eithei side oi the 
bne of pasB^, to pass safely over themv The main¬ 
tenance of this clear paMage foi the royal shipping 
was one ot the difficullios with which the cngiucer 
bad to contend, buti^appearsto have been successfully 
accomplished. Theiehavc bc#n tno of these bridges 
built, one for use while the other is under repair, and 
the two, with the whole of th' anangements pei tam¬ 
ing to them, cost about tXJOO/ The budge crosses the 
channel four times cv ciy hour, on an average of fiitc'cn 
hours a day 

Mr Rendel gives an anecdote which lUustiates 
most remarkably the strength which it has been lonnd 
prscticable to give to this structure The ship- 
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'wright who huiU the bridge, being desirons of exhibit- 
ii)g BO {^eat a nQveltVi invited a )iac|y of fi lends to 
witness the launeby which went ofl wKi great spirit 
and mote wtne than was suSioient tor the cbristenmA. 
The wine m this, asm many other cases, caused lU 
votarma to bealtogethei oblivious ol such ummi>oitant 
matlers as tune and tide, abich, as tbew* wait^loi no 
man,’ so hi Uhs instanee they ebbed fastex than a as 
perreued It was the busmpss ol the buildei to place 
the budHe m the Jysin of ttie new Victualling laul, 
but i short dtstHne trom wlieie the bnd^o iws 
launflied WHb pioper caution, the uidthot iheui- 
iraiui had been uieasurud, and found snibejent ioi 
tbe^biulge, but the medsiuemont uus taken at Ingh- 
wahT J'be batUr (slope) ol tlu piei heads ol cuium 
lunowtd llu* width ot the entiancc as the tide ebbed, 
so that when the budge was brought to thr bH:»in the 
cntiame vias iound |usi tdo narrow, and bping 
on a xapidly tailing tide, the bndgt w.ts lit tu//i/ 
mhpendul befuan hitifiU aud (arth foi cii»litoi ten 
hours till the letmn tub ’ * Aot a bolt, oi (imbn, <»« 
plank bUitfd uiidn tins ^vovere oidciil 

(nu^KiU^t I oltaui nmuit Stuff^ m Sa ithim* 

~ Tilti in t to eti till, 71) n d, rc 1* ( Ul ir tl 111 

bxpoi cow» dl wiiitd lUHi t«H C4iu itip mon lliin ) ill tl n 

numlid \ tt tlu t bin ill pro nutoji < iilint to stud t bust to 

nujltt isliigtii oiiCiuvbui linmib, with tl i liM\ 
Blot ks ol I jt> n iitt> imi tuins td [ at to >00/ 
a>pai <irnvcj( uiul Ponu lu o f|Uit( i u 

riu dure chec•««, arul, i tin pine li •<, u iictiioi u d 1\ 
bitt^i Jhty ay^TUid b) ii dl Ainut , luh it 

wimii b IK not, oil nil udaPPfbt a ili it i dl i dozm cows to 
ihe^Bcs I i I < li ) ihIi ii Swtl/tl in ( lutes i in in, 
nil ili> inmi tl r di tin t ol i», to f d c (irr H tlit ) dii ind 
iniki till ibtui , niid it tin nun coniCH lum (nunut, dll tl at 
he mikes u rilled (viuuK dutst, altluMiJi muk lit tiioujfh 
h nil (idiMu Om hit fiudii, tiu pie/i'iman oi iissi taut, ind 
ncir (on held, arc umsjdcj tl luiewaiv loi utu iortveows Jlu 
otviK 18 of the caws get < u d i each ot tliem, lu a b > d daily, lor 
thf qiiitifity oi milk giuo by each cow Ihe elite itiidn and 
biB oBBistautb iiulk the < sws, put the milk dl tagtihei, and inaki 
cheeBe oi it and it tlu tml oi the beasaii cadi owiui u<(U(i 
the weight of fheise pro{ ntuiiible ia the (jauntdv d ntiH his 
rows hiK ddiviltd By thib co optrulivt phn, msk id ol tlu 
sinill suid,uiimnl d die <lid ts only, winch lach c old pia 
dure out ot hiK thi(< oi fom caws’ milk, hi has the Siimc wt ight 
in maikftaili ihcise bU|ei]n in quality bteauseraade by 
])fopli who attend to no othu bubimss lln. chustirian and his 
OAbibianfs ail jjaid bo much )iei head oi the cows, in money or in 
cheese, or sometimes they hire the cows, and ])av the owners in 
nionty m ilu<st iMing^s ISaifH of a Itaieth 

The Paittai and the Comprehemtte — i IJmdusianee Pat aide 
—lu a ckifam countiy there existed a ullage ot bbiid m<u, who 
had he ii I oi an amazing animal railed the elepliaut, of the 
bhape ut which, how ever, they c ould uiocure iio idia One day an 
r lephout passed through the pi ice tne village is ciowded to the 
s| at whete Iht animal was standing, and one at them seised his 
bunk, auofchei his eai, anothei Ins tail, anothci one ui huh go 
Aflerthns endeavouiu% (0 gratiiy then cuiiosdy, they letuined 
into (he village, and, sitting down iog«diet, begjii to cominiim* 
call tlioir idiab on the shaie oi the deqjbauf to the xilhgets ilie 
man who had seired his trunk said he thought this animal niu««t 
be hkg the body of the plontain-tree, he who hgd touched |ijs 
eir was of oinntou iliat was like the wninownig fan $ the man 
\r\vt bad laul hold of his tad said he thought he must icsemll 
a III ike, and he who hud caught las leg declaied he must he 
like a pillai Au old blind man of some judgment was nieseni, 
who, though greatly perplexed in attempting to reconcile these 
]atiiug notions, at leiigtli said—** \ ou have all been lo examme 
the animal, and what you repDi4 therefoie, cannot l»o Mst I 
snpj|)OB«, Iheu, tliat the poit resembling the planfain-lree must be 
his trunk, what you thought Similar to a fan must he his egi i 
the part like a snake must lie tho tail, And that like a pdkr 
must be liis leg * In this way the old man, umtitig all their 
coiijectuies, made out somethuig of the fbrm of the elephant —- 
Rw fi 7f itrdV iitefatuifj Htiiorg,H\ndooi 
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b i)nf biul nc\(i hOfiul of th(^ (\iinut <! luh i 
SocKt> the Iduplii - A hand oi men nlio h Up^ht lo 
h \6 I oiHj>u iiou-> tor thdi put\ lb (oi tin ii nuliluv 
•‘Kill ind <01111 t, and who inidc il Iho business ol 
lidi Ints to utoudlo llu two puihuits—jt uonkt lx 
Mill difhcull to look on llu cvtoiun ot llu Mnwtui^ 
ivliuh his Id( nllv Iostoidl, without oniPsudi 
uloa octmimg to the iimid In UiiMiiissivi Hound 
with its buttresses and nan on windows we am 
iue\itibly lennnded ot the •^tiong ciidiUi kfcp oi 
^trouf^hold ot the castles oi the nutldle it>cs whilst the 
junction of the ohloug poilioii, built in llu puiebl and 
iiiObt beautitul ot the eaily English Eulosiastual 
stjlcs, at the same tune tells plaiiil) enough that no 
UK re w amors erected the whole And the inteiebt 
likely to he aioused by biuh absodations is only the 
niQie deepened when we uiquuc into the histoiyot 
the Order when we lead ot Hugh de Payens with 
only eight companions devoting theiumlves, as “pool 
ielIow*8oldier& oi Jesus ( hiist/* to the dcknice of the 
Pilgrims on the high road to Jerusalem, recently forced 
from thg Saracens by the eaily Ciusadcis, and leain 
lliat from this humble oiigin spiurg the mighty iellow- 
ship, which extended its raniificaliens through every 
country of Christian Europe, whu h comprised a laigc 
poitioii of the noblest in blood, and uioat influential 
in wealth and power, of European chivahy, when we 
read also of the poverty—‘|Iugh de Payens and anoflier 
knight riding on one hoi sc for instance—the hiiuiilily 
andTsclfrsacnflccB lo which they at fiistvoluntanly sub¬ 
mitted themselves, of their lieioism m active wartaie 
as well as m passive endurance, of their decline and 
tall as they grew prosperous and corrupt, and then oi 
the sudden lestoiatiou of the old spuit in the purifying 
flames of fce honible death to which many ol the mobi 
illustnofls piemlicrs were subjected at the peuod of the 
extinction of the Older, by the lapatious monarcha ot 
Europe thirsting tor their enormous wealth, when we 
lead of these things, we ought naturally suppose that it 


would he <hf!i< nil lo hnci vny othei < in uinsUiue*' tiiat 
loiUd male Hilly < nliam< in out e\es die (iiief of 
sliuetvues lunit h> iIkh nun in o\n lountiv ' 
hnl tin* r< mjde ( luiith, a wr hiir lUbHs lutheito 
M(ii j« til<n» in the «lite the binplii^ hid lift it no 
(louhL th( if (ling would h ive h < u a<oiH(lone, hut 
wi non kiuiw that wifli tlie < m< jition of the baie out¬ 
line ot the walls, jnlliis and vindow-, no budding 
<ouldb( like thr ihuubof Iht Knights feinplais 
tlian the Icinjde (huidi, and the guat charm and 
\ ilut ol the H (till woiks in this now most beautiful ot 
EugUdi buildings IS that they aie all stiictly wmks ot 
n sloi itioiu In looking at the dc< orations, ‘«o no\ el to 
oiu , and m such a place so opposed toour mdinaiy 
ideas of liliuss, as well is at the gnat c^pcndltun 
lilt lined, this la( t must he roiistantly home in mind 
lhat It lb a fat t we shall have \aiious oppoi^imiieb of 
notiting in the progiess of oui papei 

To the lo\ci*8 oi Gothic architectuie, a designation 
that pioimscs shortly to be synonymous in ■‘fleet wuh 
persons of taste and intelhgem t geneially, calreidy the 
notion of the ii regular genius ot the style has shared 
(he fale ot the somewhat similar notion conct inmgoui 
gicatdiamatu poet)—to such persons the fein pie offers 
an additional feature of interest and in^trui tion, being 
looked upon by aicliitccts as Ae most inteiestaig ex¬ 
ample we possess oftthe liansitioii iioni the plain mas 
Bive Norman to the light and edegaiit tally Euglisii 
Thus we ha\e Jiefore us the Round witli Us semit acu- 
lai bended windows, Nounan, but Noiniati in the 
last stage of the cliange to soniethuig else—alieidy 
giown Sendoi and elongated, and wo have theoblonp 
with Its pointed windowBf the very perleclion ol what 
IS called the lancet style But to letuin to inUtcis at 
moregeneidl mteic'bl tl^ peuod ol the onction of 
the edifice is fioin boinc little tune ptior to 1185 when 
the Ilonnd was dcditated, m honom of the Vugui 
Maiy, by Ileiachus, patiiarch of Jeiu ale in, up to 12^0* 
when the oblong was consecialod on Asc ensioii-day 
Ihe Ternplais bad before tins a hoiivc on the site ot 
the present Southampton Buildings, Ifolhoni Ilera 
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iM tiipe ,<rf llw dfi'4icAtitfa. 
lu^ ^ ibc J0)'4iui. in 1 Vt?, Ute greii^^ibAdy iS 
B,,3^einplar8 had bee^ aparly cat tcp^RBa'hv 
fatid the gr^d-awatcr, takcu 
S/jpniHMt by his.oira <ina];e8a4»',pbstipiusy, la-rcfiMaBg 
.p.^VPi'tuiea for exch%agc* ox raasom... TtMi,<F&ruUan 
iifrjthtts, hbwfivi^i BO farldleciscd tbemidlyos frcat the 
teipopo^y d%rftce <d, th’» defeat,aa to. be aide to 
octatn a truceior four years, wbilA diey ^nt Ifcraclius 
and'thc maateia of the Temple, aad kiqdred,society 
^ tlm Hp^i^ere, tbrbiigli,liurope to eeelc fresh aid. 
Tlieyin particulai; hoped much tram Henry 11. of 
l^glaad; to aptok, iadaed, that wbea tlm king and 
Mf.chief abbluty d^ed to. raise fifty thousand marks 
the .porpeae of ^paying the expenitea 6f a levy of 
ti^DB, and to aggep toat all pciaons who pleased 
oug^t. engage in the. esmae, the patriarch becras to 
hove been at once deeply disappointed and indignant. 
** We. seek a maorand not money,” was his reply; 
**,WeM every Christian region sendeth unto us 
robhey, hut no land sendeth to us a Princeand de¬ 
parting in this state of dissatislaction, Henry, wiio had 
reason to dread the power of the Church, remembering 
the afiatr of Beckett, followed him to the seaside, in 
order to appease his anger. “ But,” continues Fabyan, 
“ the more the king thought to saUsfy him with his fair 
speech, the more me patriarch was discontented, iiiso- 
nmeh that, at the last, he said unto him, ‘ Ililhcrlo 
thou hast reigned gloriously, but hereafter thou shalt 
be forsaken of Him whom tliou at this time fumkest. 
Think on Him, what he hath given to thee, and what 
fitOU hast yielded to Him again; how first thou wert 
Caiae unto the king of France, and after slew tliat holy 
man Tliomas of Canterbury, and, lastly, thou forsakest 
the protection of Christian faith.’ The king was moved 
with these wprds, and said unto the patriarch, ‘ Though 
all the men of my land were one body, and spake with 
one mouth, they durst not speak to me such words.’ 
‘No wonder,' said the jiatriarch, ‘for they lo\c thine, 
and not thee: that is to mean, they love thy goods 
temporal, and fear thee for loss of promotion, hut Uicy 
l^e not thy soul.’ And when he had so said he oficred 
his hand to the king, saying, ‘ Du by me right as thon 
didst by tliat blessed man Thomas of Canterbury, for I 
had lievcr to be slain of thee than of the .Saracens, for 
thou art worse than any Saracen.' ” But Henry, how¬ 
ever inly exasperated, was determined not to edify his 
snbjccts by another kingly scourging, so answered 
]mtient]y#“ I may not wend out of my land, for my 
oi(i’p sons wUl arise 8gainst*nie when I am absent.’’ 
S^eirhat irreverently the patriarch closed the con- 
^enee by remarking, “No wonder, for of the devil 
come, and to the devil they shall goand so 
hWfled away, Buch were the circumstances connected 
with file deaicatlon of the Temple in 1185. 

. In .otur walk round the exterior we arc reminded of 
sm interesting /chapel formerly attached to its south 
4^e; the chfiMt of St. Mne, where the solemn cere¬ 
mony of minMhiouig new mcinbcri^ into the Order took 
: place. The rules of the Templars, which were veiy 
atrict, were from the band ot St, Bernard, who at 
.l|a. early period of their career treated them with 
ii^rkcd consideration. < Hie new member having sa- 
. I^^actorily answered in private to the questions put to 
nffiroling that lie was , Age from all obligationa, 
betrothal, marriage vows, or consccraiion 
. '1^'obhhec.iitm with any otlipr order, debt, disease, or 
^MtitiiUon, Was usheyed into tbe chapel, 
present the entivo ..body of kmguts. 
With fotied hands and bended knees, tie then said 
to. the mtotof* ‘‘Sir, I jun come, before. Ckitd and 
ib£tMm. jrod ai!w, ilic 'brethren, and prax-.afid beseec^ 
t^bp, ,for the lifise of ^od and our dear Judy, tp admit 


me into,your,iSoci(dy, and the goed.-deeds of the Order, 
as ope who will, .be ^1 his Jile km||i||M seri’aut ami 
slave of the. ..Order.” In aiisw«M|p..Waa wuned. 
that he was .desiroas of a great maWs that he saw 
hotbiug hut .the dmHi, the fine horses and r^ capa- 
risens, tbe luxurious -fare, and tmleiidid clothiog ; . .but 
that he knew not .the rigour which lay witbin. He 
was tedd it was a hard matter for him, his own mtotcr, 
to, become aiuilfaer's servant; to watch when ho wished 
to sleep, and^fipd his most ordinary actions similarly 
controlled. Ihe candidate, however, answei'ing firmly 
to all tbe questiona fiiat followed, and .biudiug himself 
to be obedient to the master of fim house, as .well as to 
the. master of the order generally, to observe tlie usual 
customs, to live chastely, and help with all tbe powers 
God had given him to conquer the Holy Land, and to 
befriend all oppressed Christiana was received into 
the coveted brotherhood, and whilst he was areured of 
bread and water, clothing, and “ labour and toil enow,” 
tbe Tcmidar's habit was put on his limbs, and he too 
was a Knight Templar. The building in which llvcse 
interesting scenes oocun ed appears to have coasisteil 
of’ two stories, each with a separate entrance from (he 
church, oath with a groined and vaulted loof, and 
each divided near the centre by a uiassiye and no 
doubt very elegant archway. A portion of the build¬ 
ing fell in 1«25, and during tbe repairs, commeuecd 
about that time, of the Round, the whole was swept 
away. , Such, we arc glad to say, is. not the siiiril iu 
which the late extensive reparafums have 1>eou carried 
on. With a few words on this suiijcct, by way of pre¬ 
liminary to the Brilcuidid scene that awaits us in the 
interior, we copciude the jiresent j)a]»t*r. From the 
time of the Puriuns down to the very act wc have last 
alluded to, the removal ol the chapel of St. Anne, the 
Temple chuich seems to have been undergoing one 
steady process of degradation or mutilation in all that 
respects its original beauty or completeness; and it 
would iie diiiicult to say which have done the most 
injury, the early cliurch reformers who damaged it on 
principle, or the kind benefactors of the scvenlceinh 
and eighteenth centuries, who repaired and bcaulificd 
it, making a very labour of love of the display of their 
bad taste. Thus iu 1682 a screen of “ light wainscot ” 
was stretched across the space between the two parts 
of the structure, cutting them asunder, and destroying 
at once all sense of harmony, or size, or fine per¬ 
spective. This screen, by way of refresher to eyes 
wearied with the eternal Gothic stamped on the build¬ 
ing around, was decorated with Corintliiau pilasters 
and other suitable appendages. And that there might 
be no stealing a glimpse over the screen through the 
great central archway, a new organ was placed in that 
spoh with its classic front reaching nearly to the 
groined ceiling of tbe nave. Tliere only remained to 
close up or to hide the form of the beautiful lesser 
arches on each side, which was carefully done, and to 
put in glass doors and wuidows in tho lower portions 
of all tlic arches; and that too accomplished, no doubt 
the worthy benchers smirked, and smiled, and con¬ 
gratulated themselves, as they stepped backwards and 
forwards, painter-fasliion, some such exclamation no 
doiibt escaping at iatervals»as “Come, I think thafs 
very nice and snug.” But tliere was yet aiucii to be 
done to bring everything into perfect order. The 
maihle pillars looked bluish and cold, and (lie roof 
locdced hollow and high, and the tessellated pavdment 
felt nucomfortable, and the walls w'crc sadly naked. 
So to work once , more wenilhe heautifiei's: tbe pave- 
raenl was raised up by a good'layer of earth, some 
more “ light wainscot ” was oblainfed, and placed all 
round the walls, Uie piBato were cased a good wa^ 
up in the same material, Jtod Ihe rwt did not much 
matter, as thev wore there stuck ovj^r pretty thickly with 
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tablets^ or concealed by large gilded monuxnonte: tbe 
diorch was also^cll paved; and, as a finish* t^e whole, 
pillars, capitalspnmices, roof, groins, and wall, were 
plastered and whitewashed* Aod to these features of 
the Temple Chureh as it was, the eumbrtms pulpit 
with carved chcrubitns, and vases, and a still more 
cumbrous 80 iiTiding*»board--add also the altar-pieces, 
an immense work in the same ('orinthian style, ac¬ 
tually concealing no inconsiderable pqfiion of the 
groat eastern window, as the monuments along the 
sides entrenched upon the windows of the aisles—and 
wo must acknowledge that the said beautifiers did not 
work by halves—that, in short, they made everything 
bo very complete m one way, that it is only surprisuig 
then sncccssors should have ventured to undo the 
whole, in cider to try their hands at another. And 
though th «7 did venture, and with a result that forms 
piobably llu* eommcneemcnl of a now era in the rc- 
bloratioii of our old buildings, as well as in the deeof 
latioii ol all, there weic not wauling persons to wain 
Ihein of the lecklessi’miise they proposcMl to puisue* 
As a pioof,*' ‘^ays Mr. Burge,* “lion little the public 
won* acquainted w*ith the <'haracler of the Temple 
(*hun*h. and with those parts of its style and con¬ 
st! uclion whiih constituted its beauty, it may be men¬ 
tioned, tiiat when tin* rcbloratioiMvas comnienecd in 
IS 10 the removal ol tho'-e beAutiftcalions and adorn- 
jnents for tlie pur}>oso of eneeting Ok* losloiation was 
iei».ud*'d and‘publicly reproi»ated as au act uf \au* 
(lalisni, evincing an utter di«^retraid for the ancient 
and oijgiiml heautv of the chuich, and a fond devotion 
to the finotousand degraded styles of inodt^in archi- 
tectnie." It were not without interest to follow tlie 
succosMve 8le]>s ol the ies»t»)!afion to see how tin le- 
covory of one beauty led to that ol another; the if- 
inoval ot the seicen ‘o the lomoval ot the organ ; (liat 
ol tlie great pews to that ol the pnlpd ; or to see how 
the removal of the whitewash ahoieaml the lubbisli 
below, and eonsequ(‘Ul di^oovcuy of the remains ol the 
oiigirial decoration, led lo the levnal ot such dcco- 
iiilions in the sumptuous looh and w imbms and ]uve- 
incnt, that now meet tlie eye ; hut oui s|>a(’e w ill only 
allow US lo notice the ro'^iih ol the whole as e\em- 
plilicd in the magnifimil inlciioi, low aid's which wc 
iiow^ advance. 

[To bp coiilinupil ] 


ON PRETERNATrUAL RAINS. 

Though the woild talks of the skus ** raining cats 
and dogs,” yet this is evidently legarded merely as 
a pleasantry, wit likely lo be disturbed by the ful¬ 
filment of the idieiionieiion. But if we were told 
that the skies bad “ lained fishes/* and were to regaid 
that as equally a joke, it might be found that incie- 
duUty proceeded in this case a little too far. The 
recorded instances bearing on this jioiut are too 
numerous, and too well authenticated, to be disbelieved 
or slighted. 

The phrase ** raining fiabes*’ is merely indicative of 
the popular notion entorlaiued resjieetmg the pheno¬ 
menon in India, where it occurs veiy frequently; the 
facts themselves may be recorded witliout the nefes- 
sity for assent to so startling au idea as the precipita¬ 
tion of fishes from the clouds. All that is meant to be 
conveyed by the expression is, that fishes are found 
to fail on dry "land, under peculiar states of the 
weather. 

Newspapers and periodicals published in India 
frequently contain notices of these falls of fish; and 
one gentleman, waiting on the subject, says“ I was 
as incredulous as my neighbours, until I once found 
a small fish, which had apparently been alive when it 
♦ ‘The Temple Clmrrh.’ 


'foil in the brass funnel of my ^duviomeUw at Benares, 
which stood on an itistilatea stone pillar, iaisc*tlfive 
feet above the ground in my garden.' Another gen¬ 
tleman, writing in September, 1839, and in relation to 
a spot about twenty mile ;3 south of Calcutta, states 
** About 2 o’clock p.sc. of the 20lh inst. we had a 
very smart tJiower of rain,* and with it descended a 
quantity of UvejMi, about three inches in length, and 
all of one kind only. They fell in a straight line On 
the road from my house to the tank, whit'll is about 
forty or fifty yards distant. Those which fell on the 
bard ground were as a matter of cours<^ killed from 
the fall; but those which fell where there was grass 
sustained no injufy; and I picked up a laige quantity 
of them ‘ ajive and kicking,’ and let them go into ray 
tank.... The most strange thing that over struck me, 
in eoim^ction with this event, was, that the fish did 
not fall nelter-skeller, e^ cry where, or ‘ here and there 
but they fell in a straight line, not more than a cubit 
in breadth.” The explanation which this gentleman 
deems most probable, is one to which we shall allude 
farther on. 

Anotlier example is stated to have taken place near 
Allahabad.* About noon, on a particular day in the 
nmnlli of May, the wind being from the viest, and a 
lew distant clouds visible, a blast oi high wind came 
on, accompanied with so much dust as to c hange the 
tint of the atmosphere to a reddisli hue. Tlie blast 
a}>peaved lo extend in breadth fimr hundred yards, 
and was so violent that many largo trees were bloW’n 
down. When the stoim had passed over, the ground, 
south of the village where the observation was made, 
was lound to be eoveied with f^h, not less than three 
or lour thouwand in nnmher. The fish weie all about 
a ‘»pau in ](*ngtli, and of a sjiccies wvh known in 
Indil. When found (hey w'cie all dead and dry. 

A lady re^«idirm at Morad.ibad, in a letter- lo a friend 
in Engfdiul, in pivcb an account ot a number of 
fish that had fallen in a shower at that place: many of 
these were obH#\od spiinging about upon the grass in 
iiemt ol the house, immediatelv after the storm., 'flie 
letter ''whifli was read before the Liimeean Society) 
was accompanied by a diawiug^of oneol the fish, taken 
from life at the nloincnt: it was a small species of 
ctfpinus, two inches and a quaiter long, green above, 
-^livery white below, wnth bioad, latcial, bright red 
lines. 

Jn our own land iheie arc not wanting instances 
boaiing on this point; and it is probable that these 
accounts liavc been extensively disbolie^ved^as much 
on account of theii i ai ity as of their apparent mar¬ 
vellousness. The following narration, while itindi- 
cal(*8 wiiat w^as in all probability a fact, includes an 
hyjiolbesis which docs not neccssaiily belong to it, and 
which iifcy have interfered w ith the leception of the 
narration itself * it is from Hasted‘8 ‘ History of Kent* 

About Easter, 1006, in the pariah of Sianste.id, which 
is a eonsulerahle distance fiom the sea oi any branch 
of it, and a place where thefe aie no IKh-ponds, and 
rather a scaieity oi> water, a jiasUne-lleld W’as scat¬ 
tered all over with small fish, in quantity about a 
bushel, supposed to have been lained down Iroin a 
cloud, there having been at tlie time a great teinpVrt 
of thunder, rain, and vvind. T'he fish were about the 
size of a man's little liimer. Sotjie wei*o like small 
whitings, others like spfals: and some smaller, like 
smelts. Several of th(‘se fish were sold jmblii ly at 
Maidstone and Dartfoid.^ The hypolhe«^ts here is 
evidently that the fish Jiad been “ rained dow n from 
a cloud;” one which certainly taxes the powers of 

belief. ,, , , 

In the year 1830 the following appeared in a local 
Scoleb newsiiapct“ On the 9th of March. 1830, the 
inhabitants of the island of Ula, in Argylc^uic, after'a 
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•day of very hard ram, were Burpriaed to find numbers 
of hminfts strewed over the .fields, perfectly 
fresh, and some ot them exhibiting signs of life.” 

Now all these accounts become explicable if we 
presunfW the oi-currencc of a violent storm of wind; 
and It is olnervable that nearly all the accounts agree 
in BtaiiDg that high and fatrong wind accompanied or 
preceded the pliehouienon noticed. A very violent 
wind, di iviiig obliquely over the suifiu» of a nvdr, may 
lie able to carry along with it tlie smaller and lighter 
fish tiwiuiiniug near tlie sutface (and they are all«>naff 
which are said to fall “ with rain ”), leaving the heavier 
ones behind, and depositing the lighter ones on dry 
land, as soon as the force of the blasif becomes propor* 
tionably less than the weight of the fish. writer on 
this subject in Rees’s *Cyclojreedia’ says:—“Th^ 
laining lif fishes lias been a prodigy mm h tallj.ed of in 
France, where the sti eets of a town at imme distance 
from Paris, after a teiriWc hurricane in the night, 
which tore up trees, blew down liousch, &c., were 
found in a maimer covered with fishes of various sizes. 
Nobody here made any doubt of these having fallen 
ftoin the clouds; nor did the absurdity ot fish of fiv^ 
or six inebes long being generated in tbd air at all 
startle the people, or shake their belicl in the miracle,] 
till they found upon inquiry, that a very well-slocked 
fish-pond, which stood on an eiuiuen<*(> iii the neigli- 
bournood, had been blown dry by the huriieauc, and 
only the great fish left at the bottom of it, all the 
smaller fry having been tossed into the slreets.'’ 

It is probable that this last example would lie (uuiid 
illustrative of a large prujiorlion of the cases leeoidcd; 
since it is not necessary to the truth of th<* aceouiits 
that the fish should have fallen near a pond or stream. 
A high wind may at the same time be so fierce and so 
long continued as to carry the fish or .my other liHdios 
wa&d with it to a ^eat distance. A curious instance 
has been rccofdcd by Mr. Fairholrae, who wrote on 
this subject in the ‘Asiatic Journalwhieli, though not 
relating immediately to fish, will shlfiv how articles 
may be suspended for a time in the air by the action of 
ttie Wind :— “ I reiuembcr on one oecasion, Tn the midst 
of the most iicrlcri tranquillity, and in a very sbeltcicd 
garden in the south of Scotland, seeing a quantity of 
clothes, which had been sjiread to diy on a smooth bowl¬ 
ing-green, suddenly thiown iulo the utmost coniusKiii, 
and some of the aitides canted up luUi the air ho high 
as to be nearly lost to view. They weie watched by 
myself tuid others for upwards of half an hour, and 
were foum next day at a distance of thiee miles.” 

This oxampie wi'l serve to illustrate not so much 
the efiSset of a dirort and rushing wind, as another wind 
to which these results have also been referred, viz. a 
wlfirlwind. Tliese exiraoidinaiy phenomena, oeea- 
sioned probably by sudden irregularities in tl* tempe¬ 
rature and electrical condition of the air, manifest them¬ 
selves in a violent spiral aiinal current, whirling n|>- 
wards with great rapidity, and carrying up within their 
vortex any small or lighl bodies which may be witbin 
their circuit If this should ocenf at sea, an immense 
volume of water is carried up at the same time, forming 
wli^t is ctdlod a water-spout; and it is <unque8tionablo 
that if water can he thus di‘awn up, small fishes may 
be similarly affected. If the spiral cunent of air, 
yyhether including water witbiti it or not remain sta- 
tioiiary above the spot where it was formed, then wliat- 
ever wa* drawn up with it will after a time be preci¬ 
pitated nearly to the same tViint as that fixmi whence 
It W8B iaicen; hut if the whirlwind or Water-spout itself 
moves onward, then the contained matters will be car¬ 
ried with it until the fotce of the hlsst dies away, and 
the substances are precipitated to the ground simply by 
their ownjgravity. Whirlwinds of this kind are very 
common in India; and it seems consistent with all the 
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details hitherto recorded, that when fishes, eittwr alive 
or dead, are seen to fall to the ground, they have been 
wafted from some sea, lake, river, or pond, by one of 
these two agenciefr-«ither a powerful wind, which 
by sheer force drove the iUh out of fiieir watery ele¬ 
ment ; or by a wlurlirind, which drew the water and the 
fish upward in its vortex by a species of suction, and 
then waftod thorn to a considerable distance before pre¬ 
cipitation. ^ 

The lovers of the marvellous are wont to talk of tlie 
raining of frogs, the raining of stones, the raining of 
blood, and many other astounding matters of a similai 
kind; but, as may be well supposed, the details admit 
of interpretation very different from the popular one. 
Swammerdam relates the follniriiig oircumstance as 
having occurred at the Hague m 1670;—“ One morn¬ 
ing the nholc town was in an uproar on finding then 
lakes and ditchi's full of a red liquid, which ivas witli 
the commun uoiiBeiit of the vulgar believed tube blood 
The lakes were known to be full of water the night be¬ 
fore: and it was thoi'efoi e deemed a logical inleieme 
that there must have been a shower oi blood duiiiig 
tlic uigbt. A jihysiciaii, however, went down to on<- 
of the ditches, and took home fnim thence a quantity 
of this blood-eoloured liquid: lie exaiiuned it by ihe 
micioseope, and found that the watci was water still, 
and had not at all changed its colour; hut that it 
swat iiied with a piodigiuus number ui small led ani¬ 
mals, all alive, and very nimble intboii motions, whose* 
luloin and number gave a ri'd tinge to the whole body 
of the wdtei they lived in, when viened Irom a distaiiee. 
The eeitabity, lion ever, that this w.is the ease did not 
persuade the Ilellandeis to renounee the niaivel: they 
came to iJie (‘oiirmsiun that the sudden appearance ol 
such a number of animals was as gi eat a jirodigy as tile 
raining of blood would have been and ior genciatiuiis 
aiterwards it w<is regutded as a }>orteut and loiet(*lline 
of the scene of wai and devastation brought about lu 
Holland by Louis XIV.” 

. J'he aiqieaiHiiee ot the insects iii such numbers 
aei'ouutcd ior thus (loi as no one appears to have as- 
si'rled that be saw iiloud-eoluured liquid lall from the 
clouds, we are 8p.u ed the necessity of any iiiithei e\ 
plaiiation): these little animals arc the pnliccs ai lio- 
iTBfelites ol Swauiiuctdaui, or the water-fleas with 
lu.iucbt‘d boms. These eieatures are of a leddish- 
yellow or fi.ime colour, lliey live about the sides ot 
ditelies, undei W(>eds, and auumg the mud, and aie 
theirloie not generally very visible. Atabout the end 
of May and the beginning of June, however, them* 
littli* animals leave their recesses, to float loose about 
the water, and by that means beeome visible by the 
colotir they iinjiart to the water. Ithas beetiiemaiKed 
that it is always at this season that the ignorant have 
been alarmed by the notion of blood-rain. 

High winds, little ri>dinsects, and inetcorolites will 
probably exhaust the list, and explain the causes, ol 
what are tcimcd “ preternatural rains.” 


yint^rd OsAimlion.—The vineyard is but a garden. The 
hand-labour is iuensant iu all llw different operatksu, ami yrt 
it \t not, like the hand-labour in a garden, applied to hul a U-vr 
fruit-trees, or plants, or bods, with which you fbnn a kind of 
oiqnamtaucethat ripens into friendship in tiiu course of ycais. 
The vinos are too many, and each too iuiigniOcanl by itscll, foi 
that kind of pleasure; and the land under viues Iieitig always 
under vines, you do not get intimate either with tite arrra ut 
beds, as in com aial grass husbuidry, nor with the individual 

S lantv, 0 $ in gardening. Then the eye hte nothing agreeable to 
Well upon in the dotty effect of a field of vines, and the ear 
misses tlw rural mosie of a tettt--4lM teowing of the cook—the 
lowing of the oattls-Hhs Sound of the fiail. It is, in sjute of 
poetry, a dull manufiwkiroeofffi'. Aotw. 
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.Ralury as all uAwr c\(»ii vliilc ht' felt ius 

power; on 1 lie ollu r hand, ^^lKno the uidi\i( 1 iiah le- 
IwewMited sue le^s iutcllecuial, and nioiP sensual, the 
iippiojniiite p\})i''hsions arc no less strikingly devc- 
Jopod' h(*U‘, Iviiuty is distorlod into a Ihing il would 
Ireinhlr btd t») see; here one can hardly avoid feeling 
tlio (1.1 us and tcclh of the animal tearing the ear: 
whilst lliere is one liead, combining a niinglcd sensa- i 
tion of jdiysieal and menial horror which sm passes 
(icscMipUon— -It is ghastly-- frarlul!-^t is as if all the 
worst passions of man’s nature had been gatlieied to¬ 
gether in one point and then smitten with some in- 
lol(»iul)le agmiy. But peilv.ips the most interesting of 
llie whole js the last of this circle, a^femah^'s lacc— 
i|)iohably a mother, wdio lorgels even the ^nguibli of 
her own sufferings in the passionab\ yet quiet, be¬ 
cause hopeless, tniseiy of leflceting on thos(‘ ^he*has 
left behind. iVfixed with the heads we have udenc'd 
to aie a great vaiiely of grotesques, and the whole aic* 
highly d(*ser\iiig of attention, Acnnding to ^Ir. Ad¬ 
dison, tlie author ol the lecenl ‘ Ilisloiy ot the Knights 
'iVmpliia,’ an m cade and (wniee snnHaily d<'('oialed 
uitli heads ha\e Won found in the ruins (»f tin* Teni- 
]d(* cliundies at Nice, and in ihcir famous ioitie.sc lu^r 
Mouiil Carmel, knowm as the “ Ihlgiims* ( *asil(\‘’ We 
iiinsl not omit to add that the original heads, after be¬ 
ing <'aiel('‘‘sly, bciaure uvarlislically eopied, v.eie used 
in lh(‘ binldei’s yard to slip beneath eail u bends oen-a- 
Monallj ! And that is but about eighteen )eais ago. 

The pa\einent of the Temple Cluirch has allraettnl 
inueh attention, and deseinedly. On lemoMiig the 
lubheh beneath the late pa\cment, palilies of the 
ionner decorated one wme found; and, accordingly, 
the Benclu'rs, in ]mibuance of the rule that has eon- 
stanlly guided Ihein, deleiinined to lestore the old^^en- 
e.iustic tile. And as they had (lie old quarry at Pur- 
lieek le-openlbl ]mrpo?e]y for the supply of the right 
material lor the new pillars which it w^as found ncees- 
Miary to have in the Round, so did they s('ok and ob- 
tfiiii permission to have the flooring of the Chapter¬ 
house at Westminster Abbey taken up, to leaui the 
(»\aet nature of the decorations used at the period in 
(|uestion, and then made arrangtnncnts to have the 
iiles manufactuicd accordingly in Stcift’ordshiie. The 
]»rcvaihng colour is yellow or amber, forming the de¬ 
corative parts, \ipon a diuk icd ground. The deeom- 
tions ('ombine a gieat vauety of lieialdic and jiiCloiial 
subjects, as animals W'ilh ihcir tails linked togelhei, 
coiivsand foxes, figures playing upon muMcal iiihlm- 
tnenjls; but the ebief ornaments aie the symbols ot tJie 
two Societies of c Temple, the Lamb and the Pe¬ 
gasus; the formei fmind(»d on th(' de\ite of Si. John ; 
and the latter, it is supposed, from the inteiesting eir- 
crttnstancc before Uiontioned conec*rniiig the founder 
of the Order, and the po\city which lor a time pre¬ 
vailed among the Templars. Mr, Willement, in his 
‘ Report to the Societies on the subject of the Decora¬ 
tions of fit' ( 3 mrch,’wlm*h w'cie (‘onfidod entirely to 
him. Rays, “It \ciy piobably toqJ< its lisc from the 
eaibest device of the Knights Teinplais, nanudy, the 
two knights onHhc same horse. Pronj an imperf(»ct 
iminession ()f an impel feet seal, these two knights 
were by mialako (‘onverted into two wings, winch the 
(dassic; taste of the leign of Elizabeth inighl induce the 
Society to think a vefy pretty device, and the error Ins 
been, without further examination, pernotuated.' A 
good j(»ko in poetical guiso^jhas made tlicse emblems 
noticeable; the verses here following arc saia to have 
been first chalked up on the Temple gates:— 

A» by the Tom))ldjs' hold you go, 

The Horw ami laimb display'd, 

In emblematic ligurt^s shew 
The merits of fheir trade; 


' Tljal Jitul'* iiia> iid\i fion thdico 

How jubt i& Ihcir profession — 

Tht» l^inh seth foilh thoir iiHiorimc(», 

Tlie Morse fheir rvpf*(Ufion,“' 

But, of all the objects of interest in the Round, the 
recainbcnt figures of the Crusadeis, on the llooi, most 
eminently deserve and justify exaraiualion. 'riiese 
but two years ago looked genei ally more like rude 
masses of wofthless stone than anything else, the sur¬ 
face being extensively decayed—noses, fingei s, swoi ds, 
legs and Tret every here and theic missing—all deli¬ 
cacy of w'orkmauship, such aa c.xpression in the laet's, 
or ininuto points of eoslurno in the garb, appaTcutly 
lost^ It was found, indeed, that they weic too lar gniu‘ 
for j citoration. A trial, howcv er, was peimitted to he 
made on one of them—the cx(*eedingly gi a(cful figuu; 
that is nearest to the central walk of the second pair 
on the right hand—and the sculptor, Mr. KiehaidHm, 
bet to woik. Tim panit and wliitewasU. in plae(‘s a 
qmirtei of an inch thick, were first icmoyed liy means 
of a fumly-poinled fool (wa^hosof a suflieiently powei- 
M kind it was feaied would be injuiious to bo de- 
cayiMl a suifAce\and tlu’ siiilaee made elfMu ; aclie- 
inuMl lupiid was then forced into the stone to harden 
it, and, next, the rcbtoiing pi oner's begun. Tins con- 
sisled of two ])4iits—filling uji .ill the hollows (wlneli 
lUTO so imnuTous as to mak(‘ the diigy apj)ear ljk(' a 
lioni'yeoinbMvilh a (om])OMUon exactly imitating tia' 
Slone, and becoming nmnediatelv ulnuisl asliaid; and, 
secondly, of supplying ll*<' missing limbs and mem¬ 
bers ])y the autbontj of tlio-e wlmh remained, woiked 
in the saihc inateiial, «ind joJru*d by the compobition. 
Excejit in very uigent ( ates, the original sin fat e, how¬ 
ever d<r.iyed, was lelt unlouchc'd, and no restorations 
weie made without absolute evidencogthat tlu'y /rrrr 
3 cbtorations ; and yof the lesiilt is the v cry bt'anliful 
and nohle effigies winch once inon* grace the floor of 
the Tcmjde Church in their mibuiie state'; one only 
exception being made as to the eolouK'd dceorations 
in jiainting and gilding, which it w'as discovered hy 
Mr, Richardson, in ('leaning them, they had founcily 
borne, paiticularly those wlii(*h had not b(‘en wrought 
in Purbet k inaibl*: the efligy ot Williani Marshal 
the yoniigei prom 1 to have hovw most rich in this le- 
Rpeet; traces wcle lonnd on it of a (Timson suieoat, 
glided annoui, and of glass eiiaiiiellmg about th(‘ 
eu'^bion. 

Whilst upon this suhjert wt may observe tliat other 
inteictling (li‘-eo\eiieR of a similar kind were nitide 
duiiiig the recent lestoralion. Some of the eoihel 
heads iieloie icfeiicd to in the iuleivenmg archways 
of the aisles had braJs foi eyes : and onU a week 
betore the r('-openmg ol tlieihurch a beautilul little 
sera)ih-like head was diseoveied at the corner of one of 
IIk'sc aiehways (between the Roniid and the soulliern 
ablC; whieli had been most deliealelv eolouied: from 
the liaees leinainnig, it eonid he tlL'»cerned that the 
eyes had been blue, the lijis tinged with veiuiilion. and 
the cheek with a fl('&li-roloui, and that the giaec'fni 
flowing hair Ijiid been gilded. How all this leminds 
oneol the ensloin of the Gieeks, even in the pniest 
erastjjf ai t among them ; and of the exli aordinai y length 
to which they carried this species of decoration in works 
Wiii(di to our eyeH seem so beautiful in their naked 
I simplieily, that limy could only be iiiqiaiied by such 
j additions. \Vilh them we find metal, proeioms stones, 

I or imitations of precious stones, used for the eyes of 
! their busts and statues, as well as glass; ^^r find them 
also inlaying the lips. Diffeieiit-coloured marbles 
vyeie u^ed in the same work, and compositions of metal 
formed to haimoiii/e in hue with the fec’hng intendecl 
to he exprt'sscd by the sculptor. One of ihf' most in¬ 
teresting exainjiles of the latter is tliat mentioned 
I by Plutarch, a statue of Jocasta» wife of Laius, king of 




l»y thf Kculplor Silanion, in whwh llio 
Mas rc|)ic.H‘*nlt‘<l (iyinji:, By an in^onious oi ' 

tlip uict.il-^ of uhicii it wasfurmod and, it is»aid,<*liit'fly 
liy tin* addition <d' silv(*r, a ])allid tone* Mas produmi, 
ivliich e^rcatly increased the inlenMty of the ex])ieshion 
in the ie.iUnts, By similar means, no doubt, Mas pro- j 
dne(*d the hionze slatin* of (Jupid by Praxiteles, so , 
iiuicli admired hy (yallistralus for its elegance of jiosi- | 
tion, th<‘ arranpjoinent of the liair, its anyile, the lire in 
tlie eyes, and the vivid bliush in the eoiuUenanee: and | 
the iion statue of Athamas at Deljdii, mentiinied by ^ 
Pliny, M'liieh rejjresented the sittinf*, after the 1 
Tourder of his son : this M^oik, it a]>peais, was not en-! 
lirely of iron, for the artist Aristonidas, uishinip l(» ^ 
e\piess tlie efieet of confusion and reinoise in the 
countenan(‘e of the kin^*^, used a mixture of iion and 
bioii/e, M'hi<dfc should imitate in some measure the 
blusli of shame.* Seeini^ then that Me ha\e siieli lii^h 
aulhijrities for the* etdouied dt*eoralions of siatiics, and 
that these headnn the T(*mplo Chuieh w/v rolouied, 
it may almost lie do<d)ted whether the rostoiinj; pro¬ 
cess should ha\e stopjied short of this }ioinl: that is, 
supjmsiuf^ thi‘ve Mere sulfieient materials to have re- 
slou'd it rif^htly. To return : the effigies, nine in mim- 
her. li(» lour on each side of the central Malk, in a 
double line, the ninth lu*ing iarther off on the right 
again-)! tin* Mall, in th<* aisle, and eorrespoiuling in 
position Milh the simply but ekgantly eaivod stone 
eoffin-lid in llie*opposite aixle. As far as it has b(*eii 
found po-sible tti id(»ntif\ the effigies five out of tlio , 
nine are assigned as followsOf llie first pair on 
llie light, the farthe.^L iiguie is th.it of the*»reat Pu)- j 
teeloi l*emhu)K(‘, Mho‘«e slatesinan-like potiey fieed 
England from the loveigmus nhom the revolted batons 
had intiodneed in s(‘If-deftfne(* acaiiist John, and le-j 
fctoied at the same turn* lo the Ihioiu* of the youiiL’ llcmrv ■ 
the aliegianee of Ikmiis that had been long alienated ' 
from it ; the olliei and neaiei* figniel)y ins iridc* js one 1 
of Pembroke's sons, William iMaislial, the Vouneer, ' 


viled hy his iemo\ ing his helmet on areotinl of the heat 
ot the day. Of eoiirBe he hail been exeommnmeatej 
for Mieh ileeds as that before menliotied, and in eonse- 
^jue<i<‘e no one dared to bury liim in ooiifeerat(»d 
ground. The 'remp1aj*s, hoMever, nith \fhom no 
doubt he M'a*' comiected as a kind of lay-hrother and 
benefactor, wrapped liisdeati body in then habit, jdaced 
it ill a leaden coffin, and then biispimded it from om; 
of the tiecR ill their garden hero. Some yeais allei, 
absolution vinis ohuiiiicMl, and tlie bodybniied lo tlie 
orch l»efort* the entiauee (i(iorMay, and theie tivo 
odies M ere reeenlly found, one of lh<*m n<i doubt In -. 
Of the unkiioM u figures, one very prolialixy is the effigy 
of William PlaitlaeeiieU fifth son of Henry J If., who 
was buried in the I’cinnle (Jhureh. Those of the nine 
figures Muieh ha\e lue legs erossed aie, we need 
luiidly^nention, jiersons Mho had j(nned in the(hu- 
sades, or Mcie nmler iom s to do so. The Mhole Iona 
the most \alua])]e series of (‘xamjdes of military cos¬ 
tume that Me possess, from the days of Stoidien lo those 
of Henry II]. 

[Ti) Li* routmupil. 

ESSAYS ON THi: liVPiS OF REMARKABLE 
PAIN I’EHS—No. VI. 

Giotto a vo ms Schol vus. 

[('ontiuuiMi fsiim p. 132.] 

Giotto’s yiorsonal charaeler and disposition had no 
small part in the resolution hi* etieeted. In the union 
of endowments Mhieh seldom meet together in the 
same individual -< xtiaordinary inventive and poetical 
genius, M’ith sound, jaartieal, eiu'igetie soiist*, and un- 
tiruig activity and eneigy- (iiolto le^'mljed Iluliens; 
ana only this rate eoiubnntion could ha\(* enabled him 
to lling off so comjdclejy all the fettei- outlie old style, 
and lo have e\ecul(*d the ania/ing number of Morks 
uliuh are uilh re.uson attilbut(‘d Ic; him. JIl^ eliarac- 


who overthrew I.IcMellyn ol Wales and Ma.> one of t(*r M’as as indcjiendent in other liMtiers as m his own 
John's hal(‘d opjioncnts a supjKirtei ol llu* Great | art. He seeiiis lo have had little reveiencn for re- 
Clharler, although JoliiTs oun wm-in-laM’, ha\ing mar-1 ci ived opinions about anything*, and was singularly 
lied his danghtei. lleuiy Ill. lollowed his fuiu’ial to | fiee tioin the sujicistitious culhiusiasm of tin* times in 
the giave heie, and Mai so aflecied lint he couM not ^ Mfijt fi fip livod, although he lent his poueis to‘embo- 
restiam his gnef Iroin Ix’jng visilile to all the b)-! dying that very superstition. Peiha]!-* tin* \ery cir- 
standi‘is. Of the second pair iiK'foiemost LxUnl.noMn, ciiiiK-'trJiet* ol his being employed in painting the in- 
the olluw n tlie efllgy ol Culheit IMaislial, anotlu*i of i leiiois of churches and monastoiies ojxMied lo his 
Iho ITotecloi Vi-ons, whodu'd at a louriuHK'nt M’liich he acute, dis('t‘nrmg, and indc])en(lenl mind reflections 
lud instituted, lliiough a fall fiom a vnnaM’ay lioise. m hk h t(»ok aw ay some of llie re'^]H*i I for the inysteries 
'JJu* figure still farther to llu* liglil, De Hoosa, an c\- they conceal(‘d. 1'herc is extant a poem of Ciiotlo’s, en- 
(piisilely heautilul pieeeof sculjilUM’, lefeis also lo one tilled ‘A Song against Po.^euy,’which lu'coines still 
of the great men of the (Jliarler. On tlu* l(*ri, one only more piquiwlv in iWdf, ami exjwessive of the ])ecu)jar 
of the figures has b(*eii reeiignised, the loremosl of turn ol Giotto's mind, ulien M'e reinemlu*r lliat lie hatl 
llu* tMo nc*aie.st the Mcstern door, which is (ieotfiey de painted the Glonfiealion of Poverty as the Bride ol St. 
IMagnav ille's, a giandsou of the Norman follower of Fnau'is, ami that in lho«f* days songs i:i/);*t/ 2 Ac of ]io- 
William, who so distinguished himself at the hattli* of \erly M cie as laslnonable as devotion to St. I'raneis, 
Hastings, and whoso history M’as of no ordinary kind, the “ Patriarch of poverty.*' (iiotto M as celebrated. 
During the civil Mar in the reigii of Ste])hen, Mug- too, for his joyous temper, for his Mitty and satirical 
iiaville, having deserted tlic cause of llu* litter, held r('])arte,*s, and seems to hafl^e been as <areliil of his 
the Tomtf for Maud, and w’as attacked there by the woiIdly goods as no ^vas diligent in acquiring them, 
citizens, M'itliout success; hut being taken jirisoner at Boccaccio relates an anecdote of luin, not very iinpor- 
St. Alban*-', in 1143, was compelled to give it uinM ith tant; but as it contains several traits which arc divert- 
his other ])o-sessions. From that time De Magiiaville ingly charaet(*ribtie, mc M'ill give it hero:— 
seems to ha\ e grown tired of rapine and jdunder on ‘‘Fair and dear ladies!" (Thus the novelist is wont 
anolheiV acj'ount (for much of the civil Mar at that to addiess his auditory.^ “It is aivondrous thing to see 
time seems to have been little else than rajiine and how oftentimes nature bath been pleased to hide within 
jdunden, .ami to have determined lo act entirely upon the most misshapen fonns the most wondrous treaRures 
Ills ou n, r(*speeting no party—treating the Church of soul, Mhich is evidenrin the persons of two of our 
no better than llic laity. One of his ex])loils nas rob- felloM-eitiycns, of whom I shall now briefly discouise 
bing Bomsey Abbey of its consecrated vessels, among to you. Messer Forese da Rabatta, the advocate, be- 
other valuables. He M'as killed by an arrow, which ing a personage of the must extraordinaiy wdsdom, and 
pierced ins brain, as he was besieging the royal castle icarned in the law above all others, yet was in body 
at Burwell, the archer's aim having been probably in- mean and defonned, with, thereunto,,, a flat, currish 
• See « Penny Cyclopwditt,* article Sci’LW’ttK. ijkagnaio^ physiognomy; and Messer Giotto, who waa 
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mit in fare or person one wliit better (avoiued limn | 
the said Fokw, bad a geiiiuH of Umt ov( el- 

lenro, that tlieH3 was nothnif? vlnrb iiatui(‘ (who Ibe 
mother otall Ihin^^s) could bung foilh, but be with bis 
ready would so w^ondrously imitate it, that it 

Heeined not only simitar^ but ihc ^mie; Urns deluding? 
tile visual sensi' of men, BO*lliat tlu'y deein(*d that what 
was only pictured before them did m reality exist. 
And seeing that through Giotto that art was resloied 
to liftht wliich bad been for many* centuries buried 
(through fault of those who, in ]iainting, addn*ssed 
themselves to please the i‘yc of the vulgar, and not to 
content the understanding of the* uiaej, I esteem him 
worthy to be placed among those wlio' lia\e inad(' fa- 
iiiOUB and glorious this out city of blorence. Nevei- 
theless, though so great a man in Ids art, he was Imt 
little in jierson, and, as I ha\e said, ill-favoured 
enough. Now it happened that Messei b'orese and 
Giotto had {Kissessions in land in Mugello, whieh is on 
the road leading from Kloienee to llologna, and thither 
they rode one day on tbeir ie.sporlive aftaiis, Messrr 
For(*8e being mounted on a sorry lined jade, and the 
other in no better ease. It was suniinei, and the lain 
came on suddenly and furiously, and they )iast(*ned to 
take shelter in the house of a jieasanl llieri-abouts who 
was Known to them; but the sloiin still ]wevai!ing, 
Ibf'y, eonsidcnng that they must of iu*C(*sMty leturn to 
rioieiiee the same day, borrowed from ihc' peasant two 
old, worn-out pilgrim-doaks and two iie^ty old luts, 
and so they set forth. 'I'liey had not ))ioeeed(*d very 
far when they found themselves wet through with the 
rain, and all besjialtereil with the mud; hut alter a 
lyhile, the weather eleaiing m some small degieis they 
took heart, and Iroui being wilent tliey began to cliss- 
courac of vaiions matters. Messer Forese liav ing list¬ 
ened awhile to (iiotto, who W'as m liuth a man most 
etoc|uent anddively in spcec h, could not help ('acting 
on him a glance as he rode alongside, and considering 
liini from head to foot thus wet, iagg(*d, and s}ilashed 
all over, and thus mounted and accoutred, ami not 
taking his own appearance into ac(*ount, he laughed 
aloud. * O Giotto,’said he, jeering!y, ‘jf a stianger 
were now to meet us, could he, looking on you, b(‘- 
Jievo it possible that you weie the gioalest ])ainter in 
the whole world?’ ‘Certainly,’ cpioth (jiotlo, with a 
Hide glance at his companion, ‘certainly: it looking 
ujion your worship he could believe* it iiossibk* tliat 5’ou 
knew your A IIC 1 ’ Wliiueniion Messer Foiese could 
not but confess that he had been paid in Ins own 
coin.” 

This is one of 'iiany liumoroiis rcjiarloes which 
tradition has preserved, and an inslaiu'e of that leadi- 
iic^ofwit —iixsX prmtezza —^for which Giotto was ad¬ 
mired; in fact ho H(*emB to liavc picscnted in himself, 
in the union of depth and liveliness, of poetical fancy 
and worldly sense, of iiidependoni spirit and jiolishcd 
suavity, an epitome of the national cdiaracter of the 
Florentines, such as Sisinondi has drawn it. W(* leain, 
from the hyperboles used by Hoccaccio, the sort of rap¬ 
turous surprise which Giottos imitation of life caused 
in his imaginative contemporaries, and which assuredly 
they would be far from exedting now; iiiul the unce- 
n‘monious description of his person hecoinea more 
amusing when we recollect that Boeeaecio must have 
lived in personal intercourse yith the painter, a» did 
Petrarch and Dante. When Giotto dii*d in KW(i, his 
friend Dante had been dead three years; Petrarch was 
thirty-two, and Boccaccio IvfrVnty-thiee years of age. 

I When Petrarch died in 1374 , he left to his fiicnd, 
Fjmneosco da Carraia, Loid of Padua, a i'fadonna, 

S ainted by Giotto, as a most )n(*c]ouB legacy, “a won- 
erful piece of work, of whidi the ignorant might 
overlook the beauties, but wlueli the learned must re¬ 
gard with amazement.” All writers who treat of tlie 


'ancient glories of Floionce—Florence the beauliful- 
I'loreiice the free—lioni Villani down to hisinoudi, 
count Giotto in tlu* loll of her greatest men. Anti- 
<HiJUieR and c’onnoiaseurs in art search out and study the 
iclics uhidi remain to u«, 'and recognise m llu'in the 
dawm of that sulendour which readied its zenith in the 
h(»ginniiig of tin* sixteenth century : while to the* philo- 
BoiiliK* oliscrver Giotto apiiears as one of those lew 
lic*avcn-cndow;ed beings, whose ihwelopirient springs 
fioin a source wgthin—one of those unconscious instru- 
incnls lu tlichand of Providence, who, in aecking ilieir 
own ]iro(it and delight througli the eximnsion of Iheii 
own faculties, make unawares a step foi ward in human 
culture, lend a new impulse to human aspiralionb, and, 
like the “blight morning star, day’s harhingeiV' may 
he merged in thi* succeeding radiance, hiit ncvci Ibi- 
goU(*n. 

B(»foie we pass on to the seholais and imitatois of 
Giotto, who diumg the next century filled all Italy 
with rcIiooIh ol ail—^wc may here make mention cd 
one or two of Ins coiitemporarit‘8, not so much foi an v 
pc)foi inances left behind them, lint because they liavc 
been (omniemorated by men more cclebialed than 
themsedves, and survive embalmed in then woiks a*. 
“ flies 111 anibei.’' Dante lias mentioned, m Ins ‘ Pni 
gatoiio,’ Iw’i) painters of the tune, fainouh foi tbeii* 
miniature illustrations of Missals ami MSS. Bcfoic the 
invention ol ]nmling, and indeed for some lime allci, 
this was>an imiiortant branch of ait: if fldnrished from 
the da\s ol (’liaricmagnc to lliose of (‘hailes V., ami 
was a souKc of homnu as well as riches to tlio lav- 
iru‘11 who jnactised it. Many, however, ol the most 
beautiful '^p< eiiiu us ut illuminated nianuainiits aie the 
woik of the Benedictine monks, who laboured in llu* 
Mlenee and seclusion ol tbcii convents, and who yielded 
to their eominuiiity most of the honour and all tkc 
Mofit: thib was not the < ase with Odengi, whom Dante 
lasiejiresentedas cx])iating in purgatoiy Uib exccbsivi* 
vanity as a painter, and hunihly giving the ])alin to 
another, Fiarico Bolognese, of whom tlu*re leniairis no 
lelic hnt a Madonna, engraved in Rosini’b* Stoua della 
Pitlnia.’ lie lelains, liowcver, a name as the loumlei 
of thecdiJy Bblogncsc behool. Tlic fame of Buflal- 
niaceo as a iovial companion, and the tales told in 
Boccaccio ol ins many mventionb and the tiukslu* 
dayed on Ins biotluT-jiainlei the bimple (’alandiiiio 
uve Buivivcd almost (*vcry relic of Ins }>eiicil. Yid 
he a])prarH to have lu'cn a good painter of lhal time, 
undtoliave iniilated, in his later woiks, the giaeefiil 
simplnoty of Giotto:' he harl also mmdi honour and 
auffiei(‘nt (inploymont, but having been more inliMit 
on spending than earning, be died misciably imoi in 
1310 . 

(Javallini studied under Giotto at Koine, but speiuR 
lu'vei to have wholly laid aside the Gieekibh style m 
whidi he had been first educated. He was a man of 
extreme bimplieity and sanctity of miml an<l manners, 
and felt Rome scruples in condemning as an artist tlie 
Madonnasbcloie wtiich lie had knelt in }»rayer: tins f('cl¬ 
ing of earnest piety Ik* eoiniiiunicated to all his woiks. 
Thcie is by him a picture of the Annunciation pie- 
sei Vdd in the church ut St. Mark at Floreru'e, in wlm h 
the expresbion of jnety and modesty in the \ irgin, and 
of leverenct* in the kneeling arlgel, is peifi'ctly lieauti- 
ful: the same devout feeling enabled hnii to risi' to the 
Miblimo in a grand picture of the rrucifixion whidi 
he painted in the churcli of Assisi, and whieh ih 
reckoned one of the most important monumeiUs of the 
Giotto sdiool—the resignation of the divim**8utferer, 

All elogant little figure of St. Cdllimiie, alUibiitrd to Bnf- 
fiilin«irro, is engraved in Hoxini, p. «V2. A pirtnre of St. 
Ursula, an early work of tlio same painter, ig qniti* Jly/nntiiie in 
style. The Freseoeg in the C*ani]io Santo at Pisa, bo long altri- 
biited to him, are by another hand, (Soo Kiigler and Himiohi.^ 
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the lamenting anpcls, the fainting; Virpjin, the gfroupr, 
of Roman soldiers, are all painted with a Inilli and 
feeling quite wonderful for the time?. lingravings 
afltM- (Javallini may be found in Ottlcy’s ‘Early Italian 
School,’ and in Rosini (p* 21). H<» lajcame the pupil of 
Giotto whoa nearly forty years old, and survived him 
only a short time, dying in IJWO. With Cavallini 
begins tlio list of painters of the Roman school, after¬ 
wards so illustrious. Among the eonleiiiporarics of 
Giotto we must refer once more to Duceko of Sienna. 
'J'houghan establisln^d painU^r in his natives idly whc*n 
Giotto was a child, his later works sh(»\ that the in- 
tluenee of that young and daring spirit had given a new 
inipulwj to his mind. His host picture, still preserved, 
and described with enthusiasm in Kugler s ‘ Hand¬ 
book,' was painted in 1311. Duc-cio died very old, 
about 1339, 



ECONOMICAL USES OF THE MAPLE. 

Amono the trees which abound in the magnificent 
forests of North America the Maple deserves notice on 
account of tim large variety of uses to which it is aj>- 
plied in the arts of life. 

There arc about fourteen species of this tree worlliy 
of eniiinevation of w'hieh one half are European and 
tlie other half American. The Maples, in general,^are 
lofty and beautiful trees. Capable of enduring an in¬ 
tense degree of eold, they form, in northern eountries 
extensive forests, which seem to occupy a medium 
})!aee between those of the Beeeh, the Spruce, the 
l-aroh, and the Fir, on one side, and those of the Chestnut 
and the Oak on the other. In America the Maple is 
found prloeipally between the latitudes of 43° and 46°. 
As we do not propose to enter upon the botanical cha¬ 
racters of the different species, it will not be necessary 
to classify them in any particular order; but it w'ill 
suffice to take the useful applications, one by one, and 
enumerate the species which yield them. We will be- 


,gin with the Maple in respect of the wood or timber 
whi<h it yields; taking as our iirincipal guid(*s Mi- 
< hauK (‘ A l in es Forestieresdc rAmerkpu? Sc»ptentrio- 
nale’) and Loudon Arboretum et Fruticetum Bri- 
larmicum^ 

3'bc Sugar-Mapio, whose name is derived from a 
circumstanco wliich wo shall noti(?e further on, is one 
of the fiiH'st of this genus. In America it 8oin(»tiiiies 
reaches a height of seventy oj(rughty feet, and is a very 
iioble-l<Miking tree. It lias Wen estimated that in the 
northern parts of flu! states of Pennsylvania and Neiv 
York then' are leu millions of acres which produce 
tliese trees, in the pro|H>rtion of about thirty to an acre. 

In tlio more SojUhern stales it is nearly unknown 
The wood, when cut, is white; but after being wrought 
and expos(^l some time to tlie light, it takes a rosy 
tiiigf'. Its grain is fitie and close, and wIkui ]>olishcd 
it has a nilky lustre. In the States of Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Maine, whmelhc oak is not plentiful, 
the timber of th<‘ sugar-maple is substituted for it, in 
nrefcrence to that of the beech, the hireh.and llie elm. 
When perfectly seasoned, which requin's a period ui 
two or tlirec years, it is used by wheelwrights for axle- 
trees ands^kes and similar purposes. It is also em¬ 
ployed ill the manufacture ol Windsor chairs. In thc^ 
country,‘'wdierc the lumses are wholly of wood, this kind 
of timber is used for the framework ; and in the district 
of Maine it is preferred to beech for the keels of ves¬ 
sels, as it lurnishos longer ])ieees. Used in combina¬ 
tion with beeeh ami yellow pine, it forms the lowci 
frame of sliips, immersed in tlui water. 

'rh<^ licd-flow('ring or Scarlet Maple is another 
American species, known in different ]iarls of the 
United Stal(*s by the various names of S>vamp INIapIe, 
Soft Maple, and the two others just mentioueo It is 
foun^l very extensively from Canada in the north to 
1'lorida in llie south, located generally in swauq^s oi 
on the borders of crci'ks. There are in Philadelphia 
aritl New Jersey extensive marshtis called “Maple 
Swamps," exclusiv(‘ly cowred wutli it; the trees risinc, 
to a height of seventy or eighty feet, and measuriiut 
three or four feet in diameter. It has been ob.servt'd 
that in dese<*iuling towaids the mouths of the large 
Ameiii’an rivw'rs, thi' red-mii]>le is the last in'c found 
in the swamps, the tree diminishing in size as the soil 
hecamu'.s impri'gimted with salt. The wood of tins tree 
is applied to various uses in America. It has a iim* 
and clos(' grain, is easily wrought in the lathe, and ac- 
quire.sl)y polishing a glossy and silken Burfaee. It is 
very largidy used in th(' inanufaeture of Windsoi 
chairs. The ])i('ct's are ])re])ared in tlu' country ; and 
80 considerable is the depiand, that boats laden with 
them frequently arrive at Now York and Philadelphia, 
wliere extensive factories an* carried on, the manufac¬ 
tured articles being furnished to the neighbouring 
towns, and also exported to tluj W(»st Indies. I’hc 
whole framew'ork of japanned chairs in America is 
made of this wood, the backs being niade ql hickory. 
The frame, the nave, and the ^|>okea of sjiimiing-wheels 
are made' of the rcdtfnaple. At Philadelphia it is the 
only wood used for saddletrees; and in the country it 
is preferred t# most others for yokes, shovels, and 
wooden dishes, wliicth an* brought to market by the 
country-people, and jmrcliased by the dealers in 
woodeu-w^are. Before mahogany became generally 
fashionable in the UniloiFStates, the best furnilure in 
use w'as made of the red maple; and bedsteads an* 
still made of it, which arc«aid to equal the finest ma¬ 
hogany in richness and lustre. It sometimes happens 
tliat in very old trees of this species the grain, instead 
of foJlowdng a perpendicular direction, is undulated, 
whence it obtains the name of “ curled maple;'’ and 
from the toughness and strength which this tex¬ 
ture Biiperadds to the natural lightness and elegance of 
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the wood, such Bpot'imons arp imu*h aou^ld aftor lor- 
^makinp; t\\e stocks' of fowHnpt-picccs ami nllos. 

The White Majilo, like the Ih'd, is an Auieriean spe¬ 
cies. It is found on the hanks of all the i ivers which flow 
irom llw»nu)unlams of ihc nitenur to the ocean ; and is 
mrliculailv ahu.ulaiit in the Western slates, about the 
Ohio and its iiihutary btreanis. “There,'’ says Mi- 
ehaux, “ soim'tiuies alone, and soinelimes minified wdtb 
the HilJovv, which is fo«nd alonp: all these waters, it 
eonlrihulcssinj»ularly by its inapnififent foliage to the 
embellishment ol the st'ene. The brilliant white of 
the leaves htmeiiih forms a striking contrast with the 
briglit gieen above, and the alternate reflections of the 
two bill faces in the water heightens tfie b(*auty ot this 
wonrleifnl moving mirror, and aids in forming an en¬ 
chanting picture, which, iUuin,g my long ejccursioris in 
a canoe in lliebc regions oi solitude and silence, 1 con- 
tonnilaled with unwearied admiration/’ IJfdike tlio 
lied Afaple, the M'hite species is found on the banks 
ol such liveis only as have limpid w^ateis and a gia- 
vclly bed, and never in swampy ground. The wood 
of this species is veiy viliitc and ot a fine grain ; hut it 
is sol ter and lighteV than tliat of the oilier species. 
Wooden bow ls aie sometimes made of it; and cabinet¬ 
makers frequently employ it in their operations. 

The Sycamore Maple, or Gicat Maple, is a species 
which glows ahmulanily in various parts of Europe, 
such as Switzerland, Germany, and Italy. Its timber, 
w'hen the tree is young, is wdiilc : but as it grows older 
tiie tint changes to yellow or even brown. It is com¬ 
pact and firm, without being vi'ry hard ; of aline grain, 
sometimes veined: '‘usceplihle of a high polish; and 
easily w'oikcd either at the bencli or the lathe. In 
h'rance and Germany this wood is inueh souglit after 
by w’heelwiights cabinet makeis, turners, seuljUois in 
W'ood, inanufacturei.'i ot inusical-instj uments—c.^peci- 
ally of violins, and makers ot toys and other sniali 
wai os. 11 is also used for pestles, tables, rollei s, spoons, 
plates, and a eonsideiabh' v ai iely of houscdiuld articles; 
as bkewisc for giin-sto(ks. 'Jhe wood of the Biitisli 
tiees belonging to this specie'! U used by our inaiin- 
laeUireis for many of the purpoM^s here enumeiated, 
as well as for cider-pre*46cs. Tlie Scotch w'ooden dishes 
and spoons, so muea used in liygone times, weie tie- 
quenlly made ot this wood. 

"Jlie Rote heaved Maple, a native of the Jura Alps 
and the Vyienees, jields aveiy haul and c ompact kind 
of W'ood, tiee tiom uiji-wood, not easily split, and so 
homogeneous in its le.vtine, that it is almost impossible 
to distinguish the annual layers: it is white lightly 
shaded with lemon-colour, sometimes exhibiting flashes 
nr shades of red, and it takes a fine ]u)lish. This wood 
JB much used by wheelwiights in Fiance. 

There are otlier species whoso wood is more or less 
employed in the aits, but whieli may be dismissed in 
a few words; such as the round-lcavcd majdc, a native 
species of Noith America, of which the line, wliitc, 
tougii, and close-giainrd wood is much used by the 
Americans, and of whickthe slender blanches are ein- 
jdoyed by the native Indians to nllke the hoops of their 
scoop-nets, used for tnkin|fBalinon at the lapidsand 
in tiio eonlraeted parts of livers; 4110 Montpelier 
maple, found in southeni Fiance, Spain, and Italy, 
the haul and heavy wood of whii’li is used ni France 
by turners and caipnet-makers; and the common or 
field majile, louud in varioiis^parts of Europe and Asia, 
and the wood of wliif-h is used for similar purposes as 
that of the species just namial. 

But besides the applications of maplc-w’ood for pur¬ 
poses of Btienglh and servic e, there arc features pre¬ 
sented by several ot tlie s])ceie8 which admirably 
qualify them for use as ornamental or'fancy woods, 
either in tl c bulk or more Irequeutly in the form of a 
ihin veneer laid on a foundation of less valuable wood. 
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Wp have bf fore alluded fo an nndulafiuRananiiPinciit 
which is soiiietinics observable in old trees >)1 the i(‘d 
maple sjiecies, and of the btrenglh wliich this sliucluie 
gives to the wood. It is said that not more than one 
tree in a hundred of the species picsents these pecu¬ 
liarities ; hut, when they do occur, the siicidnunih are 
much jirized for the ornamental chaiaeterof tht‘ wood. 
The serpentine diredion of the fibre, which rendejs 
the wood dilficiilt to split and to vvoik, ]»rodn(*es, in 
the hands of a skilful mechanic, the most beautiful 
elfects of light and shade. These effects aie icndcred 
moie striking if, after smoothing the Mirface of the 
wood with a double-ironed plane, it is luhlicd witli a 
little sulphuric a<‘id, and afterwards with lin«ccd oil. 
Oif examining it attentively, the varying sbadc*s aie 
found to he owing to the iriegular n^fle^dion of light, 
and an* more sensibly pciccivod if the sin fare be 
viewed in different diiections by candleligbl. 

The sugar-maple, in like manner, yiel/ls wood wl/uli 
is highly valued for pin jioses of oi nainent, Tliis wood 
e.shihils two accidental foims in the aiiangenient of 
tlie fibre: of which the fust eonsi.sts in undulations 
like those in the cuiled wood of the red inajilc ; while 
the siTond arrangemmit, found only in old tiei^s that 
are still sound, and which ajipeais to aiirc iioni an 
inflexion of the fibre fiom the ciieninfcreiice towards 
the cciitie, produces iniiuUe ipots, somelimcs con¬ 
tiguous and at other times wide aj‘arl. Tlip mon* im- 
iiieroqf the spots, the moie heauliCul.aiid the n. no 
esleeiued is the wood. This vaiielvis known to our 
eabnict-inakeis by the name of ‘bndVeye maide,’ and 
is much wsed for inlaying and vciieeung. The finest 
effeet is pioduced when the logs aie cut with the saw 
]>aialle] to the eo i<*eniiic ciielcs of the wood. 

Ne.iily all the kinds ol majde-wood ]K)sses»''SnfIIcieiit 
beauty to be used aH\ener]s, but tlie two jueceding aie 
the most ])rized. Speeiinciis of the lai ge-li’in cd maple 
have, iiidc(‘d, been se(»n, of winch the wood exhibited 
a giam scarcely infei lor m hcani) to the finest silm- 
wood. Many kind'< exhibit knots, spots, and cm Is, 
which cause them l«) be used in bulk oi Mihd jiiecc's 
for ornamental pni|'os(s. For instance, the loot ot 
the sycaiiiore-inaplc olien exhibits a veined tcxtuie 
which leads to its (‘inployinent in cuiious articles of 
cabinet-woik: the loots too, ol the Italian or Opal 
maple, especially of tboM* tiers whudi have been often 
cut, aic vciy iiiueh souglit after on a<*i‘Ouiil of tlunr 
iiaidness, and tlieir cuiioii'. knots and blotclu’s, which 
lender them Miilablc for making snuir-ho\e‘s and simi¬ 
lar articles; and lastly, the loots of the common or 
field ma)>le an* siinilaily sought for and cmplojcd. 

In a country like England, v\hcn* loal foiins the 
great hulk of the fuel (inplojed—not only lor do¬ 
mestic us(*, hut also in nuuniraetuics—the idative 
(pialities of differeiiL woods as fuel, and as mateiials 
ior charcoal, are not so much atlemicd to as jii most 
Ollier countries; and conseijucntly wc find, in d(*scrjp- 
! lions of ioieigii tiers wrillen by foieigiieis. that the 
\alu(* of any particular tree as fuel is gen(*rally entered 
among its qualities. Such is the case with lesjieci to 
the maple. A few examples will suffice. Ibechai- 
co^l obtained from the sugar-maple is ?aid to be pre¬ 
ferred, in the forges of Vermont and Maine, to that 
obtained from any other kind of wood: the tiecs of 
this species in the Slates just named yield fiom their 
wood charcoal one-fifth heavier than that fiom siiniiar 
ticcs grovyn farther south—a fact which shows the 
effect of climate. The wood of the SycamoiT-nia])le is 
highly prized as fuck both lor the quanljly oi heat 
which It gives out, and the time that it continues 
burning: in the state both of wood and of chaicoal, it 
is superior to beech as a fuel. Michaux sajs that the 
hatters of Pittsburg prefer the charcoal oi the wliitc 
maple wood to that of any other for lieating iJieir 
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boilers, under the iinpiTSsion that it afTords, a more 
uniform and durable beat. The uood of the romnnui 
niaj)lo, whether m its natural stale or as a eharcop, 
inaKcs excellent fuel; whereas that of the red species 
has a bad reputation in America in respect to its burn¬ 
ing qualities. 

Tiic leaves and young shoots of the inajde are often 
brought more or less into usi». Thus, Pallas informs 
us, while treating ot‘ the Tartarian inai(de, that the 
Caimuelis boil the fiuit in water, and afterw'ards use 
it ior food, mixed up with milk and butter. An 
Ameiican species, called the stri\>ed-baTk maple, af- 
foids food to cattle in Nova Scotia, where the animals 
t'at the leaves both in the gieen and diied slate ; %ihI 
in sjiring, when the buds begin to swell, both horses 
and cattle are turned into woods to browse on the 
}oniig shoots. 

With u'^pect to the inamifactming arts, the maple 
has hitherto chiefly been valuable in relation to the 
solid wood which conslilutes the trunk ; hut it is not 
jnil>robal)le that vaiious useful ajqjlir aliens will hcie- 
al’ter ])e iiiach' »)f the sap or juice. The cellular matter 
of the inner haik of th(* red nlaJ)le,^\hieh is of a dusky 
led colour, yiehls ])y boiling a purplish colour, which 
het uiiK'ft >ciy liaik blue on the addition of sulphate of 
iion ; and this colour, mixed with a certain portion of 
alum in solution, is used in the provincial districts of 
Anim'jca for dyeing black. The cellular integument 
of the while iiiaplc yields in a similar manner a*black- 
djeing mateiial. The picparation c)f potash fiom the 
aslif's of the sugar-nraple is I’anied on most exten- 
sively in America, particularly in r]>per GaTiada, in a 
manner which lia^ hecui fully described by an eyc- 
witiicbs in our No. 373. 

In a donif'stic point of view, tlic extraction of sugar 
fiom the juice ot the maple is 1)\ far tlie most import¬ 
ant application of the tice. From the sap of the 
Norway inajde,sugar is prejiaied in Norway, Swedem, 
and Lithuania; tlnrty-fivc quarts of saj) have been 
juoduced from one tn e in eight davs. The sycamoie 
maple has been known to yield thirty-six quarts in 
li\ e days, which gave about an ounce of sugar to a 
quart of sap; and in an experiment made by Sir T. I). 
Lander on a tice of this kind in 181G, 110 parts of 
juice or sap yielded one of sugar. Most of the other 
specie's yield sacchaiine sap more or less freely; but 
all aie cxcecMlod in this res*i)cct by the sugar-imqde, 
whi(‘h has deiivcd its name fioni the aiiundance of this 
sij) found in it and which iv«‘a tree of great importance 
to Canadian emigrants. The whole circumstances at¬ 
tending the collection of the sa]) and the mamiiactuie 
of the sugar from it, have been so fully detailed in 
our Nos. 104 and 30(), as to i)recludc the necessity for 
any further ilescriplion here. 


SONOROUS GRANITE AND SAND-HILLS. 

Ix the tropical regions of both continents there are cer¬ 
tain jihenomcMa wliich have gi\ on rise to much specula¬ 
tion, both among sujjerstitious natives, and among Eu- 
rojiean men of scncnce who have visited the distiicts in 
question. Masses of granite rock, both hewn and 
unhewn, and hills of loose sand, have been heard to 
emit sounds, either at certain hours of the day, or else 
when agitated or disturbed under peculiar circum¬ 
stances. The attention of scientific men had been 
directed to the matter some years back; but very re¬ 
cently tlic late lamented Sir Alexander Burnes met 
with a similar sonorous hill in Afghanistan. 

The statue of Memnon, still existing in a mutilah'd 
state, in Egypt, was etdebrated among the ancients for 
the vocal sounds—or sounds so deemed—emitted by it. 
One of the classical vvi iters states that the statue looked 
tow ards tlic cast, and that it sjioke as soon as the rays 


'of the rising snn fell upon its mouth ; anothermen¬ 
tions it as emitting only a single sound; a third ?1- 
luded to scvcial different tones or sounds; and a foui ih 
states that the statue, which is dedicated to the miii, 
“cinits sounds every morning at sunrise, wlTichm* 
be compared only to that of the breaking of the s- ing 
of a lyre.’’ M’licii snob men* as Pausaiiias, Strabo,. nfl 
Juvenal mention these emissions of sound, it is pietty 
certain that theic must have been some foundation 
for the report; bmt in the absence of any natural ex¬ 
planation of the causes, mystery soon enveloped the 
whole. The simple sounds emitted w <'re by degrees 
magnified into intelligible vvord.s, and even into an 
oracle of seven tcises; and the Egyptian piicsts ap¬ 
pear to have made use of this agency to lUiiiutain an 
asceridency*ovcr the people. 

When^niodein travellers became acquaintc'd with 
this statue, much discussion aiose as to whether the 
sounds really heard weie due to any natiual cause, or 
were produced by some contiivance of the |)rici>ts. 
]\f. Dussanlx olleis an opinion that, “ the btalue being 
hollow, the rays of th * snn heated the air whicli it con- 
taiiK'd ; ami this air, issuing at some crevice, produced 
I sounds to frhich the jn icsts gave their own iiitcipreta- 
tion." This probably approaches pretty ncaily to I lie 
Inilh; but other writers, prcoccujiied with llie idea 
that the whole was an arlificial anangement, have s(»t 
IheiTiselvc.v the task of d'^ciding how such an cifcct 
might he jiroduced. M. Liingles conceives that tb<» 
Rounds might be produced by a series ot hanninu*', 
which struck cither the granite itself, or bonorrms 
stones, like those which have long been iwed in (’liiiia 
fin* inusieal-instrumcBts. M, SaTveilc goes much fiii- 
ihcr than this, lie s;i]q>v>se(l that ibcu- iinglit I'c 
adajilcd to these hammerb VLclrpsydray or v.alci-clock, 
or some other instrunieiil, fitlcil to ineaMue lime, and 
so constructed as to put the hamincjs in n/olion at sun¬ 
rise. He even tries to show'how the hammeis tlicm- 
I selves might be made to act, by the following Cimjec*- 
; line:—Between the lips of the statue, or in home le^s 
remarkable part of it, concealed from view, be supposed 
an aperture to be made, containing a lens or a mirror 
(‘apable of focalizing the rays of the rising sun u]Km 
one or more metallic levers, which by their expansion 
put in motion the series of hammers. 

Resides the laige amount ot imjirohahiVity attached 
to the construction of such a comjilex piece of scien¬ 
tific ajipaiatus in such i emote liun's, and the absenf'e 
of any evidence, either written or monumental, in 
supjiort of it—iheic is this (»b4ach', that the pofc-itiou 
of the apjuialus, vvliieh might be effective at one pail, 
of Ihi* )ear, could not be so at another, on account of 
the diflercnt parts of the hoiizon at whi(*h the Siiiu 
rises being faithcr noxth in suminer than m auUiniu, 
and in auUinm than hi winter. It is also that 
the muiilation of the statue must liave desUovi'd ihc 
apjiaiMtus; and yet the sound is still licaul. Sir A. 
Smith, in the year 1821, exaniineil the siaine, and 
stales that at six o’clock inIlie inoining he distinctly 
lieaid sounds cmitleil; ^t he thinks they enuimPe 
fioni the pedestal, and n^from the statue. 

Sir David BTcvvslor, in his ‘ Letters on Natural ALi- 
gic,* groups certain items of infonnation which seem 
to iioiut to the true explanation of the cause id’Ihc'-c 
sounds. Raion IliimboliJt in Co](»mbia, and !\1M. J.i- 
mard, Jollois, and Ikwilliersin Upper Egypt, happened 
about tlic same time to ^nect w*ith inasbcs of granite 
from which sounds were heard. Iliunholdt thus 
speaks:—“The gianilic lock on which we lay is one of 
those wheie travellers on the Oriuoeo have healdfrom 
lime to time, towards sunrise, puhtiui ancons sounds 
resembling those of the organ. The mi^hi«»iiaiics call 
lliese stones Inxas dr mmirn, ‘It is w itchm at I,’ said our 
young Indian pilot. Wc never ourselves heaid these 
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inysteiitma bouiuIs, riihor at Caiichana, Vieja, or in Iho 
• Upper Orinoco; but from informatiou given uaby wit- 
iicWb worthy of belief* Uieexwtencc or a ))henoiiienoti 
that 8(^»iu» to depend <in a ceitain state of the aimo- 
fiplieic cannot be cienied. The shc'lveaof rocjks are full 
of very narrow and deeporevieeB; they are heated dur¬ 
ing the day to about 5()®; and I often found their tem¬ 
perature at tlie surface during tlie night at 39^ tfacstir- 
rounding atiiiosphero being atSH'*. It may easily he 
conceived that the ditfcrence of tehiperature between 
the subterraneous and the external air attains its 
maximum about sunrise. May not these sounds of an 
organ* tiien, which arc heard when a person sleeps upon 
the rock, liis ear in contact ivilh stone, be the effect of 
a ctirrettt of air that issues out through the crevices? 
Docs not the impulse of the air against tlu' clastic 
spangles of mica yiat intercept the cicvi(*os oyntributc 
to modify the sounds? May wt not admit tliat the 
ancient inhabilants of Egypt, in passing jnecssanUy 
up and down the Nih', had made the same obsci vation 
on some rocks of the Thcbaid* and tliat the musiij of 
the locks thcie led to the jugglery of the priests in the 
^ta1^c of Mciiinon ?** t 

The last sujrjiositivecasc put by Humboldt loceived 
singular support at the very time, but nithout the 
mutual knowledge of the pit)tics, by the Ficnch tia- 
\cllei8 in Egypt. These gentlemen heaid, at sum iso, 
in a mouumcul of granite situated iic.ir the centre of 
the spot on which the palace ol Otiriiiic stands, a sound 
H’sembliiig that of a htntkni^ strnt^^ ]uccisely the 
cxpicssion used by Pausanias in sp(‘aking()i Ihr^Mcm- 
mm statue. They regai ded lhes(» sounds as ai isjng 
from th(‘ transnijssion of laiefiM aii Ihiougli the eie- 
\iecR of a sonoiouR stone. 

From all the evidenee eollectcMl it is now infeireiV that 
granitic roc ks do emit sounds, when the cxt(»rnal tem- 
peiatuie is’greaily different from that of llicc nuiccs 
in the granite; that the priests uf Egypt, cogniyaiit ol 
the fact to a certain degree, caused the statin* oi Memnon 
to be scnlj)tured from a block of granite which had 
been hcaid to emit such sounds; that the inoulh ol 
the statue was jilaced opposite to the sun to give an aji- 
]iarent but mystical cunnecliou belw(*(*n Ihi'in; and 
that the simple sounds had been niagnified in iiiipoit- 
aiii*e to suit the puiposes of the* priesK 

The i)ois(*s heard from sandy mountains, though 
pioiiably diflerent in their sour<‘(*, have been equally 
the objects of superslition and wonder. In that jiait 
of Arabia called Arabia IVtiira, m*!ir tlie noithcrn end 
of the Red Sea, is a mountain from which very singular 
hounds aic heard. NoEurop<*an appc'ars to have* vi- 
hiled it before M. Sec t/(‘n, who wrote c oncei ning it 'in 
1HI2. He says:—“ For two years 1 had heard it spoken 
of by the Gn^eks, first at the convent of Sinai, and 
afterwards at Su(*z; but tlic* account which was gi\cn 
me of it was accoiinianicd with so many fabulous lo- 
citals, tliat I was Icci to suppose it an invention of tin* 
mcicliants. When 1 obtfiiiiccl further infioirnalion .it 
Wdcly c*l Nac’hol, it not only confStniCMl these first ic- 
<*ounts, but added to them iiliv prodigies: such as tb.d 
under the mountain there exist(*d aGiTck convent, and 
that the siililcrrancan noise was that of the* Nakous, or 
call to prayers. (The Nakous is a sort of long narrow 
rule, 8uspend(*d in a horizontal jmsition, wJiich the* 
priest Strikes with a'haminer,*and the sound ol wliic'h 
IS heard at a distance.) It was also stated that a Cireck^ 
who had been dead lor smneclinu*, had seen the moun¬ 
tain open, and had ck*si*cnd('d into the s«bt<*rrancan 
convent, where* he found line gardens and delicious 
water; and in order to give pi oof of this descent he 
had brought to the* in)jM*i woihlsomefragmeuts oi con¬ 
secrated biead whichhe liad i(»ceived.” 

lu Older lo sec what had i(*ally given rise to these 
marvellous tales, Scctzcii visited the mountain, lie 


found it a bare but majc*btic roi*k otharcl saiidBione, in- 
scribed with numerous names in the Greek, Arabic, 
and Koptic languages, which showed that it had often 
beefn visited. Upon two sides tlie mountain ptesonted 
surfaces so inc'lincd, that the white and slightly adbci 
ing Band by which i1 was covered <*ould scarcely su))- 
port itself, but slid down with the' slightest motion, oi 
even when the burning rays of tlie sun destroyc'd itii 
cohesion. These two sandy declivities weic ahuul a 
hundred and fifty feet in height. 

Scclzen first heard the sound slioitly alter noon. He* 
climbed with gioat difficully to a height of sevcMity oi 
eighty feet, and stopped at a spot wheue the ])ilgrim » 
w6re in the habit of placing tlicmselvcs to listen. In 
climbing he heard the sound from benc’ath his knccf', 
which made him think that the sliding of the sand 
was the cause, and not the* eh'cc't, of the sounds. Tin* 
sounds were licaid at about one o'clock, then about 
threi? o’clock, and then a thiid time; and hccmed to 
Scetzen lu have great analogy to lho.se of a huimning- 
(op, or B()mclim(*s to thosi* of an Eolian harp. To test 
the tniih of bis coiijectiue that the motion of the sand 
was the eausc of the sound, he climbed to the gicatc^t 
height which he could i each, and slid down lo the hot 
tom as rapidly as he could, disluibing the sand at Hm 
same time with liis liarids and hvt. Tin* < fleet pro 
duced was so gicat, and tin* sand in lollnig madi* vn 
loud a noise, that the giouud s(‘i‘iiM'J lo ticmble, and 
Seetzon owns that he should lian* been aliaid it he had 
not liimself planned the exjiciimcni. 

Mr. (hay, ol Hxloid, and Lo utenant Wcllsicad 
have also dcscubcd this saniMiill. 'riic fust lime llial 
Mr. (iray visil<*d tins pj.n c, lie lic.iid at the <*nd ol a 
(juaiter ol an houi a low(‘on1tiiuous niunnining sound 
beneath his feel, whieb gjadually changed into pub i- 
(ioiis as it became lourb r, so as to ies(*mble the stiik 
mg of a clock. In ji\e ininu!(*s it beeanie so sliong as 
to detaidi the sand. Ih* icluiiied to ilie spot on the 
following day, and lemaincd tlieu' an hour, dining* 
which he hcaid tin* sound imuh louder than on the 
prereding day. ^ 

Mr. (irayoffeiR no solution of the* cause of (Ik* soiiii«k 
but M. Seelyen atlnb 11 les it mainly to iIk* iimtion ol 
the j»altiel(*S of \civ dry sand ovei <*tieli otbei in ile- 
seciiduig. Tins .M i'ins lo agiee with the aei ount givf‘n 
by Sii A, Ruriie.*^ of a sand-lull in Afgluuislan, It is 
situated in llie vicinity of Uabul, and is called tin* 
Hcg-Ruw'an, or “moving-sand. ’ Two iidg(‘s ol liilb, 
d(‘laebed from the main Imi* of tin* Ihndii-Koosb, 
lun in and meet each otiicr; and at this spot is a hill, 
about four hiindrc*d fe(*t high, and wliosc* sides juesent 
an angle ol about *10^ eov(*!('d with a suilaei* of very 
piiic and dry sand. When tins sand iss(*t in motion by 
a body ol pi*o]d(» who slidi* down il, a sound is emitted. 
Sir A. Ilurncs says, “On the Hist iiial we dislmetly 
heard two loud hollow sounds, such as would be given 
by a larg(* drum. On two subsequent attempts we 
Iu*aid nothing, bo that ])eihaps the sound re(iuii(*s to 
be for a tiiiii* settled befoie the euiiosily is disjday<*d. 
Tlieie is an echo in tin* jdace, and the iidiabilants liavi* 
a lajief tliat the soniids an* only heaid on Finlay, wh(»ii 
the Saint ol Ueg-Ruwan, who is inleii(‘d haul by, pei- 
iiiits. llie locality of tin* sand is lemaikahle, IIm'k* 
being none other in the neighbouihood.’’ 

It seems sejiieely suseeptible of a doubt that tin* sii- 
)>eifi(*ial htratiim of sand is in both lliebt* eas(»s the 
(‘ause of (he bouiidb; biiiec the ih*clivity is in both in- 
btanees such as to allow the descent of the s^iid with a 
very slight impulbe. The sound may lesult from the 
rolling of the pai tides of sand one over auotli(*r; coii- 
(‘enlialed, it may be, by echoes from the n<*igliboiiriiig 
hills; for it would appear Iroiu the description that in 
both case., the sand-cuvered hill is adjacent to others 
which might letura an echo. 
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AMOY ThA poit his not always beenctoaed ai^init fluio 

peilniK'siels According to the fetiords of tht Ea"*! 
Amoy IS 1 sui ill island neai the loist of C luiia with a indiaCoinpany, “(he King* flvwaa, on taking Aiiio> 
town ot till sua< name, lying towaids the south- iti 167'9( issncda proclamation iniiling both Chinc-t* 
tistei 1 titleiiiitj of tilt province of Foo-Kien. It is and foreign incichants to trade tiuthei, ticinpting 
111 2(P 4'>' lit iiid lift* ^ long, lb Mmdann them fiom the payment of all duties for thitt yeais 
dulcet the niim of the place is Hea*inun, which is Many lessels in consequence icsortcd to thepoit, but 
jiioiiounccd by the natives Ha-moy tho exemption was speedily rev eked In 1681 the town 

Ihe (lislint diitrtly adjacent to this flouiishing was taken bj the Taifarb. but Euromems wnc still 
town tilt (inpoimin of the toinmcrte of thepiovince, allowed tO tr^e thithei, and contmuCn to do so until 
u one of the ino-t b<uicn in all China, but this cha- 1734, when the OxactioflS of the Mantlaiitis dtHtrrcd 
1 u ici doc-i not SCI ni to extend voiy widely, as Lieute- them from continuing so unprofitable an iiiU uouisl , 
Hint Miuiiy in hw woik * Dcnf^ in China,’ says*— and when an Englidi ship wept tiiere ten jeais atioi, 
‘ ilic touiiti) in tilt liumediatn viumty ot Amoy is many Tam endeavonn and sinch frmtltats discus'^iun 
mist 1 ibly bantu, licnee ^ means of subaistenee are were cmi)lti||od to indued tile Chingse to trade so tint 
ciutv and cKpensno, A few miles distant, howmvet, the vestei tm obliged to proee9l to Bengal foi i 
till s( il IS nth and affords abundant aupplies. Green ca^gq. ’’ 

ncis putitoes, and othei European vegetahles were ship Amherst viiuted Amoy in 1832 with m 

bi ought to mai kt t iii groat abundailoe wheu tile gene- batter oqcoess • it appear% hbuevar,. Uwtt the obsiat Ic, 
111 panit had teased” KlMtfi^tauaipg tins aenods tohqr trading all proceed^ from ttys aulhonticsand 
disadvanticp. the mcuhants of Aukrt'are among the from the people, by titynm our countumin uric 
most wealthy and eftorprwtng m me Chlneaeetttmre: recelTedl iti the most frtimfffy utaunei. 
they have foimed connextOlisall alimg the OOMft, add Ikte expedition hsa esttended oui knowledge of 

line establishtd commercial houses in manyuaMpf Amcnj; tyaTing been iMi|4unld by oui iiooiw Dr 
lilt rastein Archipelago Afost of the cokNpte fn Mtcmertte eaye of ItilUfqr t*a principal thud 
loimosa cmi/iattd tiom the district of with ejsasmiy wCbma^it hia an ekeddani harb6ui,and 

oipital supplied bv its merchants, and ito Wrorarl^ from its centnd sttttdjHl is wdu adapted for coin 
as th it island has flounshcd, so has Amoy meraWM Ift mei^. It la i great emporium ef trade, j^nd has con- 
wealth and impoitanee. : humf oaasiKniiieation, not only With the neighbouiing 

Duung the south-west monsoon, the mercbaiila a| htft wm witii brngapore AM'mbcr settlements 
Amoy freight their vessels a|; Forn^’p^ ttjgmlj Mwerth^ llm <isi^ »twit 
whit h they sell at various porfr-tq ^ Ills surfrmnaei in j^t w a wall, and nearly 

turning homo with cargoea q$ drdgir nif Mlimlti . im iTOith hy^ iOmfr parbwr,i Its population 

eomineicial relatioiu with Muulla. fs pwjl w vMi M|AwPMtiu£ from m«dnaiwt]|Ortion being so fit 
Tonquin and Cothm-Tbpia they annualur <ehUMQy iinhi* ffreem en uimMiptflm pureuitli It is at all 
forty large junks m tiadmg wiui Bankok, m#cimtai ^es much tnfcBted wAatiwetrobhers, who tome in 
of Siam Junks ot the largest class—some of mem boats and attack tb^ u^abitam at mebt Theec 
(ight bundled tons burden—-go to Bom^ Mhesssar, daring iiiai)iudcrB paid reseated visits to the city even 
lava, and the Sep-loo islands, and uHily of them while it was in possession of our ti oops, and plundered 
annually viut Sincaporc, in order to procure goods of the temples and public establishinents ot much vgUia- 
British manufacture. {ble property, l^e citadel is about a mile in oncum-* 
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ftvencf. It witirely commands the suburbs and inner 
tdVn, and is surrounded by a wall which is oocaaionally 
tnmted, and varies in height from twenty to thirty^ 
iix feet, 'In this citadel were several extensive grana<- 
rles well filled, arsenals containing enormous qaaas* 
tides of iini^ls, wal)*i>ieee8, matcblodcs, nifUgry 
clothing, shields, bows aildwttirowSt sneM ahd swaiidl 
of all descriptions, beshw* extmtilVe WhMtttMM Of 
powder and material for coastriMting k. There «m 
also a ioundry. with ntouUhi for camns |inw. But 
few war-junks were seen, the Clunese adaural having 
shortly before our Visit pnoooeded on a etalse witibtiw 
fleet. Lai go quantities of timber aoA nnval stoves 
wete found, and several waiv^^^ka were on the 
stocks; one twO-decker, movddcfd after the fiuhion 
of ours, and drying thirty guafe, was ready for sea. 
.... From the'point of ootranoo into tho inn» hatw 
hour, the great sea-line of defenOe extended in one 
oontinued battery of granite upwards of a mile. Tliis 
battery was faced wito turf and mud several feet in 
thickness, so that at a' distance no appearance of a 
iortification could bt traced. The embrasures were 
roofed, and the sUbs thickly covered with turf, so as 
to piotpct the men while working their guns. This 
work mounted about one hundred gunst and it termi¬ 
nated in a high wall, which was connected with a 
range of rocky heists which run paftUel to the 
beach. The enti ance into.the harbour is by a channel 
S 1 .X hundred yards across, between the island of Koo- 
langsoo and Amoy. On each side of this passage there 
were also strong lortifications.” 

Sir Hugh Gough has given a few additional parti¬ 
culars in hia despatch. He says—“ The outer town is 
divided from the city by a chain of rocks, over which a 
paved load leads through a pass that has a ^vered 
gateway at its summit The outer harbour skirts the 
outer town, while tbe city is bounded in nearly its 
whole lenglli by the inner harbour and an estuary 
which deeply iiraent the island. Including tbe outer 
town and north-eastern suburb, tbe city cannot be 
much less than ten miles in circumference; and that 
of the citadel, which entirely commands this suburb 
and the inner town, though itself commanded by the 
bills within shot range, is nearly one mile.” 

The Chinese were somewhat vain of their fortiflear 
tions at Amoy. ** Their batteries,” says Dr. Maepherson. 
** having on two former occasions driven off the bar- 
baiisn ships, they were hf tbe Cliinesqiconudered 
iropiegiiable. Th^apture of them, therefore, must 
have been a sad blow to their pride. Their mi^aunes 
were blown yp; their araenals and their oontents 
utterly destroyed; their best war-junln and dockyards 
Were burnt; tipwaids of five hundred guns of various 
calibre lendered unserviceable, and their fortifications; 
experienced mdeh the same fete as did those vi tbe 
Boeca Tigris.” 

Both Sir Hugh and Dr. Maepherson remark on the 
greater degree w confideq^e reposed in us here by the 
natives than was Shows at otimr piaceB. The Doctor 
says—“Several of tiie nmnfeants never left their 
shops: those showed tu greater aaqu|uitatace with 
European customs and manners tlran m even to be 
found at Canton. Tliey could eaumorate tbe 'modsto 
tions and describe the' gevevnSDent of many tdaoes in 
tbe Indian Archipela^ Bsmw nane of wngaptme 
was femiliar to all, and nrodwtod ma»y yttnerkl ki 
favour of tte British natioi%. Qjne, tther mid, jgtn- 
perty is always safe : no duty is igtid, and wove ommio 
mandarins to squeeze.” These ails favoucabls iodina- 
tions towards our fiiture intercourse wiW them. 

Having on a fbriher occasion given an acebunt of 
Macao and Canton (Nos. S33 and 535), and more re¬ 
cently of Hong-Kong (No. 688), Ning-po (No. 689), 
Shang-hae (No. 701), and Foo-cl^foo (No. 704)^ this 
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notice of Amoy completes the list of pkeos which have 
been opened to tbe exertions of BntiW industry: and 
we trust that tbe blcssitigs arising from an intcieouise 
with us, and tbe consequent knowledge attained of a 
more elevated religion, a higher morality, and a more 
perfect, dviUzatkm, may nltiinatcly compensate the 
CiWiese for We eeveve sufierings endured by Uicm in 
the recent nouteat. „ 

e .... 

PARKS iroR THE PEOPLE—THE DERBY 
' ARBORETUM. 

Tan time seems to be approaching when our busy 
towtbmen will bave^ if not green fields, at least a sub¬ 
stitute for tirnm, in or near the thickly-ihiougcd 
bauntsof industry. Durinis the rapid progress of ma¬ 
nufactures since the commencement of the piescnt 
century, men scarcely dreamed of the changes which 
were going on around them. By silent steps the 
radius of puh one of owr gieat towns has gradually 
increased, till those stneets which wcie funncily 
in the margin are now hemmed in all around, and 
spots which were formerly fields are now included 
within the inhabited circle. This has arisen, nut 
only from thff natural increase of population in the 
towns, but from the migration tlnibci of paitot (he 
agricultural population. In some towns this increase 
of masses of houses has gone on at such an astonishing 
rate, thak public attention begins now to be ioicibly 
directed to the probable consequences winch will ensue 
to tbe beaiyt of the inhabitants. In London, lor ex¬ 
ample, it is now a tiring walk to reach green fields 
from districts which in the last grneratioii wore fields 
themselves. The t pen and airy spots arc becoming 
choked up with houses, one after another, and the 
public are thus deprived of their bri>atbmg-)ilacc8. 

When tbe tenure of land in England is considered, 
it it obvious that this system cannot be obMated ex¬ 
cept by government grant or private liberality. It a 
man possesses a piece of ground, be will disjiosi* ot it 
in the way most conducive to his own intciests, either 
as building-ground or for some other purpose, accuid- 
ing to the circumstances of the case. It is of no use 
to expect that the ground-landlord will lay by a jiart 
of bis plot of ground as a public exercise or pleasure- 
ground ; he, as an individual, does nut doyo, and will 
not do so. It must be by efforts of a more distinct 
and decided nature that the end will be obtained. 

Hierc have been developed, within a recent period, 
three methods of carrying out the desirable object: 
by parliamentary enactment in the management of 
enclosure bills; by state grants; and by private libe¬ 
rality. With resj^ct to tbe first, a lesolutiou was 
passM by tbe House of Commons in 1837, to tbe effect 
that, in all new enclosure hills, Sfinc portions of the 
waste lamls about to be appropriated should be set 
apart for the healthful recreation of tbe inhabitants of 
the nqigfabouring towns and viilagoa .Since that leso- 
lution was carried, all tbe enclosure bills introduced 
into parliament have had provirion made for carrying 
out the prescribed intention; and futute gcncraliona 
wiilfreap most valuable benefits from tins arrange¬ 
ment, by which little green spots, available to all the 
inhahitanti of a' town or village, will be left penna- 
iwMly ttseccttpied by houses. 

As to the rflnria of pr^te individuals to aid in this 
object) mething perhaps Jtu yet been done so striking 
as that which tbe town pt Derby exhibits. The family 
of tbe Btrotts, who have for nearly a century been dis- 
tinguiahi'd manufacturers in that town, have gtown in 
im]^rtance with the growth of tbe town, and have 
been univellaUy esteemed for then; liberality. One 
of the living members of the family, Mr. Joseph 
Strutt, presented to the corporation of tbe town, aa 
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trustees on the part of the inhabitanta, a piece of 
ground, which he had caused to be laid out a> a park 
or plcaMire-f^round. This park received the dostgna' 
tion of the “Derby Arboretum,” and was publicly 
opened on the lOlh of Septembw, 1840. The whole 
eereniony of the opening was replete iridr uit^res^ a« 
exhibiting a remaricnble and Itbondly-OOintrUed 
part between the.donor and the recelvera of llm gifU 

On the morning of the festive day adl business was 
suspended iu Derby, and all t|« i^purato ^S(!erf gict 
in council. Mr. Strutt addifnt^.tnem in flidir tfor* 
poratc capacity: he alluddd to the increase in the 
trade and population of tiM town;.' to the seketioit of 
Derby as a central station fiif the Midland GoiMtHBv 
the North Midland, and the Bimiinghtot and Derby 
railways; and to the spread Of itofomtation and iam- 
ligencc among the people. But he also said, that no 
op|>urtunity had been afforded of retaining, for the ia> 
habitants generally, pnblie wldka and' grounds. He 
proceeded to state that, with a view of remedying the 
defect, he had appropriated eleven acres of land on 
the smithern side of tlie town, which be bad caused to 
be laid out with paths and walks, and planted with 
trera and shrubs, fur the use of the inlnbitants. He 
then explained the manner in which he proposed that 
fhe cnrjtoratioti should manage the Arboretum, jn 
respect of hours of ad|pissiun, guartUsnship, Sun .; and 
pointed out the piovision which he bad made for the 
stocking and Ripply of the grounds, lie tffsn made 
an oliMTvation well worthy of being recorded for its 
enlarged libeiality“ It has ollcn been, made a re¬ 
proach to our country, (hat in England collections of 
works of art, and exliibitinns for instrnction or amuse¬ 
ment, cannot, without danger of injury, bo thrown 
open to the public. If any ground for such a reproach 
still reinaiiis i am convinced that it can be removed 
only by gri^atcr liberality in admitting tlie people to 
such cstabli.slinieiits; by thus teacliingthem that they 
are themselves the parlies most deeply interested in 
their preservation, and that it must bp the interest of 
the public to protect that which is intended for the 
piildiG advantage. If vre wish to obtain tiie affection 
and regard of others, we must manifest kindness and 
ieg.iid to wauls thfiii; if we seek to wean them from 
debasing pursuits and brutalising pleasures, wc can 
only hope to do so by opening to tliem new sources of 
rational enjoyment. If is under this conviction that 1 
dedicate these gardens to the public; and I anil only 
adit, that as the sun has shone orightly on me through 
life, it would he ungrateful in me not to employ a por¬ 
tion of tho fortune winch I possess in promoting the 
welfare of those amongst whom I live, and by whose 
industry I have been aided in its aequisitioti.” 

After tlic presentation of the deed of settlement and 
the various documents relating to the Arboretum, the 
whole RSBcinbliq;e went in procession ftnm tho town- 
hall to the spot itself, to take formal posseuion. 
How they all walked in procession tbrousli the 
grounds; how volleys of cannon were ftred;,how the 
humble portion of the community danced awsy the 
afternoon in teifts prepared for their raeeption; how 
tea-drinking succeed; how a printiag-pRM iit the 
grounds printed off copies of Mr. Strutrs presentation 
address; how the returning multitude sang the * (M 
English Gentleman’ before the house of the donor; 
how the following day was devoted 40 tho artisans’ 
celebration of the gilt, when six tboussnd persoM 
were in dlie grounds; and- how the third da^ Was the 
childrcn’a jubilee, when all the dhildren in the town 
had their holiday—all this, and much mure, is held in 
pleasant remembrance by the inhabitants, and was 
fully lecoided in the local newspapers at the time. 

The plot of ground thus nobly given has been esti¬ 
mated in value, with the expense of laying out under 


the direction of Mr. Loudon, at between ten and 
twelve thousand pounds. It is situated on the Os- 
mastun Hoad, in the southern part of the town. A 
lodge points out the entrant; and on passing 
within the gates, situated on the right of the lodge, we 
find a broad straight patlsexumding onnards to a dis- 
toaca of five or six hundred feet, and smaller winding 
paths brandling off to the right and left, I f we follow 
eitiwr of them oaths, wi to the* left, wc find that it 
winds round pleasant hifiocks or mounds, artificially 
constructed to diversify the scene; and occasionally 
email circular or oval tsr plots of ground are seen, 

planted with siyall shrubs. AU tltc various walks lead 
into each other at different points, and together e\<-ccd 
a* mils imlongth. Hero*ano there, v herever a fa\ our- 
able position occurs, seats and bem^es placed; and 
at tbiso or four spots arboius, summer-houses, or 
pavilions are provided. 

In a pampniet which Mr. Loudon has published 
concerning the Arboretum, be has given Ins rcaMius 
for selecting (or recommending to the selection of 
Mr. Strutt) the existing Arrangement, of a collection 
of trees ^nd shrubs, foreign and indigenous, rather 
than a botanic garden or a mere pleasure-ground. Iu 
accordance with the plan adopted a considerabh* col¬ 
lection of trees has been planted; and in order to 
instrurt the visittw as far as possible in the iiaiuio of 
the sovcral trees, small tablets are fixed in the srouud 
near each tree; each tablet consisting of a brick suii- 
port, in which is imbedijed a small porccLiin slab, 
containing the inscription. The inscription in most 
cases gives the number of the tree (,as refened to in a 
catalogue), the Latin or scientific name, the EnglnJi 
name, the habitat, tlio full-grown height, the date of 
th» introduction into England, Ikc. 

At various parts of the ground arc boards stuck up, 
bearing iiisciiptions which contrast favouraldy tvith 
the * steel-trap ’ and ‘ spriug-gun ’ atinounceiiieiits, so 
familiar to field ramblers. They run thus:—" This 
Arboretum has been given to the public for their ad¬ 
vantage and enjoyment, and is placed mider their 
special <»re and protection. It is boned, tlirrefoie. that 
the public, will assist ip proteefing the trees and shrubs 
and scats from injury, and in preKTviiig the property 
which has been devotc*d to their use.” 

In-one of the lodges attarhed to the Arbore'um is a 
room for the temporary reception of visitors, and on a 
teble in this rodin is deposited a “ suggestkin-book,” or 
** visitors* remark-book,*’ iu which any \isilots so dis¬ 
posed may write down any remarks uhic'h may bo 
suggested to their minds lesiiccting the inipru\enieiit 
and condition of the Arboretum. The intention was 
evidently a good one, and a few remarks aic to be 
found in the book worthy of attention, but uiifor- 
tdnately such is not the character of the gicat ma¬ 
jority of the entries. 

It would ho* pleasant Uiing to Irelievc that similar 
donations were msde or about to be made by wealthy 
men, whether nobiewef manufactmers. Wc do not 
know whether anywing has been further done in the 
matter; but (t was announced in tbe ‘Westminster 
Review,’ about two yea» ago;—“We have much 
plmuie in being able to confirm tlic statement made 
in some of the public papers, that the Duke tff Nor¬ 
folk has expressed his intention to give fifty acres of 
hind to tlie town of Sheffield, for- the bcnclit of its 
iutebitanta The plan% howeveiv* respecting it are 
not vet matured, as part of the ground is let, and will 
not tie In hand till Michaeluiae.*' 

‘ With resp^t to the granting by'the State of plots of 
ground contiguous to bukp towns fur the purposes of 
public reel cation, there aW two nays in which such a 
tiling could be effected; either by gianting some of 
the crown lands, or purchasing gioutid ftoift some 
• T 2 
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oth^l pAtUep 1 In Ilcgtnt *1 Pai k will heivc tu 
plify oue of tlKbP mt thods nliile Pnniiosc IIiU aud 
no’w VidoiiaPaik (vrmplUy the othei I hose 
wbo havcsibctn a( (pi unUd with ttic Regent Park foi 
many >rAis uill umember thajt two 01 tlnce dieimti 
portions of It luve been thrown opem W the puUFic 
fumi tun to timi fbe paruen witlum tho‘‘imter 
t luh h IS been cutnoly leased off by tbeCrtrwn (to 
uiioui It b( lungs) ioi yeaurd pa;)t; while the portion 
Iptnecn tho**inuci and the <‘oufer** ctirclcs wab 
ciilK 1 U ised 01 locked up from ^ public, home few 
years ago however, the fine ffravei walk* wUh a large 

(lion ot giouad 1 igfat and left 01 it, waa thrown open 
to the public , and binte then a atill larger porUOtt« 
(oiDpribing Tieariy all the northwest section, with 
piths and picturesque suspcnsiou^bndgesthas been 
timilailY plated at the public diapoaah Uovf'ChcH^r- 
tullv the gift has been rcH eiv cd need not be told 

Piiiino«-e llill aftords an instance of puuJiaso on 
the pait ol the Ciown for the gOQ# df the people. It 
WAS 'vt* bcluvo, some thiee or four years ago coriteni- 
pi itc d *0 loiin % < cuielciy m this favoutite Londoner s 
lull but tlu goveittinenl was mdtired to ])eiclmse it 
Uhl tlu ad)A(cnt pxountl to the extent of ucaily sixty 
n»es at WO/ pci d<te, ficmi Lion ('ollege and Lord 
Southampton, to whom it belong'd Airangcincnls 
VIe now king mule for fonmng a picturescjue and 
Ik ant liul (omicition between the Regents Raik and 

riie \ idoiu Park, now h'^mg bud out, occnpiCb a 
Stic* cistwaul oi Rcthnal (xiien, and ib bounded on 
two ot It suits bv the Regnit s Canal and the Lea 
ITnnii ( nnl It contains about two hundred and 
niur'ly an is, ami is pioposod to lx laid out m a vciv 
( h ^ant and piik like inuinti If, as scoiiis (o be* in- 
It lukd. Inndsonu houses lx built aiound it, and tbc 
mote W( ihliv ol the inhabitants oi the casUin paiU of 
the mclio]«)Jibw(i( to reside thcie, very gieat good 
would iiMiie to the whole neighbourhood The c\- 
jKii'^cs of thib imdeitaking will be defiayed (or pirtly 
clc it i^ed) by the sale to the Duke ol Sutbetland of the 
muision 111 St Jamess Park, once known as \oik 
House hut now Sliflord House The bale of the man- 
loii and tbc puitbise of the bile fui the Piik have 
Ik( n ineiiontd b> an Ac t of Patlumcnt expressly loi 
Put ]»iup»t 

1 h it su« li P iikb foi the people may be piovided in 
in lu u ill oni bubv towns is an event to be hoped lor 
by all Will uisheis of the wDiking communilj 


^Mfltnhnihe Ftmt of f Snuom —It is v iiunikabh fill, 
iiid uiN ahidi lii s( xiidy been bulhrliiid) ahcittil to tint, 
mUIi itw exci^ptioiw indeed, all (he (owns,and even fhi vil 
tijtE, mil httnUls, wiinh lCni;iaud u( ap|K.ai to have 

txistid li m the &ixon times Tais n m general snUiciinll) at- 
tisudtv tliHr nieu names, and thne 13 In^tnuial endeme of 
the lai t in 1 1 u’e pio|ii)Uioii oi nistmr s Our towns and ul- 
li (s luM Irioine ii»dwteUiiliy laig^. jii most cases, in (lu 
com sc ot 1hi 1 ist ciaht 01 tin ccutniKsT^t ui all that space of 
(im no \ci\ ^rcit addition bos ban male to fluu inimlii. 
TUt ail nmiit \\i )u which the population and wealth of tlu < o»in- 
try hue ui dti^oiu vast as it*has been in the coiusc. of so many 
X li IS III ul} vll found loom to collect and airangcit «*if uumd 
till cIloontKs 1 hn futdocs not disprove the mainutitdi ol 
till mrieis whnh hw Ik^i m ide (<#the mirwlxrs of the peopU , 
tx ihi I xteiwion of tlu c n< nmfeieuce, wulinut any muUiplica- 
(till of the cnifHs, would sutTu^ ^ alwdrb any such xnciennc, 
It iwcver gn »t, Imt soem^ hew thi Uv uurcrod tlie ccwutiy nr 
(lully jh with towns oud it is ccrtainlv veiy ounous to 

rrdect that they weio vd} iiciuly as mtmrions over gn ittr 
IMirt oi it m tka time ol (he Saxons^ And il oulv about twenty- 
41 ht of our citice and towns ^1 even twice Coat number, can ho 
t ui I fo i Roman oui^in d themiwhii mde^Ud to the Saveun 
1 H then h^st Uiiiudatiou must be \ 13 (,uat ioj, os wc lave 
sttti ail that o&e not Roman aie Si\oi \> tor out il 


lagesy the undoubted lad tlmi (be present division ot the comitiy 
bitofiarishes is, almost without any alteration, as oM at leiisi a 
(he tenth centuiy, would alone piove that the h)ij,;hsli ul 
}agci in the Saxon tunes weie iieaily as iuinuion<i ab if tlu 
prenmt day. . .. Loi it be conceded that nuuy ot lie 

villaji:es were ver> amaU, consisting, p ihaps, ot only adi/ 11 
or two eottapf, etiU we apprehend the tads nnplv i dii 
Idwon of popubdiou a|ul ot cultivation, \astU lt>oiid whit 
can be suiiposed to have taken place m the preceding 01 Rom in 
jKilod, during ^hWb, indeed* the couutiy was tiavo cd m 
vaiioui dwetqdris by tuible roads, and ornamCTiUd wnh hinu 
ooniudenihie towns, but does not appeal, lionn any nulnc^ that * 
Iwive cenne doirn to nv, or any^ nioiniments cn signs tint u 1 am, 
to have been generally covert with villages of any dps< 1101 
‘-^/HyoriO/ /fftfoi V book u , chap 7, Mli ( 1 \ 
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Lan^nand ththhfi ffmthet —If the Dublin tible le cum 
paied with llmt 0! Londoli, several intricsting lesults will lx d 
olice pctecived* In Dubbti, tiia average numhci ol lIi> of 1 > 
ram is only 150 , whilst in London it is 220 hut at tin n < 
time the number of lUu clays is le«>8 in Ijoudon, so that ti c ( 1 
parison would stand thus — 

No n«in 1410 N ) U Ul lu 11 t I 

Dublin jpiO . • . % • « -?0(»' 

Loudon 220 ... 10 • J >0 

70 in favour ot jh in tavi net in i u 1 

Liuiion ^ Dvidin 1 1 

And III Hke mannrr— • 

Li^ht Miowii Rumv II Wi 

Dublin 11 • « • 04 • • . . 

Lxndo 1 J 3 « • . .^2. . . • M 

n li > 

Ihe actual difierenci ol the clunatCj is (u tlx iniml u (f un 
davs estimated on SIX years is (bcritoie 21 m lav u d 1 1 I i 
tlu greater proportion of whuh f lib into (In ihis ol ] ulh v\ t 
and paitlyidii, the uwmbtr ot day^ ot \ o lie 113 i un I 
neaily tin same. 7 ho raiut< of vamtion m the in ml u c I d n •< 
ot no lani WAS nearly equal in both count in , 1 ul ( ml 
no ram and fan, there was less vaiiitnn m tU I rniti I 
Du him tliau in ihftt ol London 
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qiu number oi divsot heavy 1 am vains tiurn IS ( in 
Dublin, bum 16 to 30 ui London, but it ih uiniil il b thU (ht 
yeais do nut m tins resiiect correspoiid isll lHn)e,ti4 \ru t 
nasi litivv run iti Duidin aiul iSPMhit cl (h inoM 1 7 

till ycai ot lia I, 1811 it most, m L ndon, and (hih ditl u t, 
consequent on the Ui6c)cnl local |ositi nit tic pla 1 is il o 
obbcn ible in the act ml cpiant it ics < 1 tun /i</ ;/ 0/1 th ( 0 
h»/J of I mh h 1 tttf htj Capi Vottt r/ 


Aekonat ftaftifytt. —Ilieinlciesl wlich wc all led inc\ei\ 
(lung itilatiiig to Nelson will be a snlTn unt c\cif c foi n v him it 
mg in this place a collection ui a state incut in SvTithc> s 1 itc ot 
him, whnli, us theie given, imputes 1 vciv imw ithy in 1 rnjj I 
ish \amt/to him, it which in that pnticular c isim lu w is 
wholly mnocent It is said that Nilsim wcio on the diy ot t) 
aciioiyof Tiafalgxr, “his admiials tuxl coU he mug uii the 
kO bicast font stais,* thit his otheus w slud t > sjc ik to liini 
on the subject, but were ifiaid to do so, knowing th if it was lu - 
kss Ik bivmg 8<ud on a lorniti occ 1 nn, wlicn iccpnsftd (o 
change his dress or to cover hjs stais, *• lit honoui I f,AUi<d dicni, 
uad tu liODonr I Will die with them * 1 he tiufli ii (1 it NeJ c u 

wore ou the day ofTt italgii the Fame coat which lu i il com 
xnouly worn tor weeks, on which (lie uidei it ih«* Ri(i was enu 
tiioideied, 4s was (ben usual. Sir Thomas HiidydiJ notice j( 
to hrm, otisen mg that lie was afiaid the baiko miglit be rnaiked 
b> till eiicni\, to which NclsOn i<)ili d tint < He w is aw uc of 
tint hut tint it w too late thi*ti to hi 1 ft 1 cc it Ihis ucuiiiit 
I bt^cnlhc Luthoiit^ ot Sir ’’Ihomis Haidv, (lom wl >ni it w is 
luaul l\ Captain Sin;^h, ml by him coinmuiiicated to nic — 
Ao/? tfi Jh Atnoid H iFftktfs on Vo inn Jiisft y 
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THE lEMl’LE (IIUIICII. 

[C< nLludpil fiom \ a^i 1U ] 

Ii ]iab boon sdid that the Round is defiticntNncolom, 
and th( to (an be no doubt that in (oniparison with the 
< ham el, oi oblong pait beyond, it 18 RO; whether that 
be|||^ (b'fo( I t)i the reteise depends on which ol two 
puncipU's ol lit we tavoui, loi it does not seem 
leilain wtiat the oriRinal ananReinont of this nirfttci 
uis. Thebeuihns had thoicfoie the alternatnca of 
1 tibiug the w hole ot the decorations up lo such a 
>oint that, the moment the spcctatoi ontoied,he sitould 
»e bvniounded l)y a// the bphndour that the ihiuch 
lad to exhibit, ihueby pioducing; an inst^ntaneoub and 
mwetful, but not imicdbin;:; efiectf-^^or to conduct him 
loiu the sobei leahliisoi the outer world up to the 
^orejeous diiaffuificelite ol the altar, through a «iuces¬ 
sion ol traiibitne stages: flist, a doorway sculptured 
only; then a uiagnilu ent vestibule (the Round\ uheie 
n<h colours begin to appeir, but sull subordinate to 
die anhite( hire, and finally, ot tlu chiel poilum ol 
db I liaur^ I it^clt iiirlbngiu the inoU inlimalt and 


happy union ol painting and aulutecluu*,and onlv I 
luh and gloiious tlian the last compaiUntilt ol tin to 
iuinnat visla. The setond ol these iiielhod'> is tin ui i 
whuh has been adopted by the bomheis ind it fi 
Iti/lc more c olour could be added to the Round- tiM‘ 
large spaces ol blank wall lendeied a little lcs^(on- 
spuuoiisly liliiiili ijjLlliiiiimi It method the best one 
Tho penod of theorectnm ot tin iimple ( hm<h 
was precisely that whichoflcied the best oppoitwnitu ^ 
for iich decoi^ion. TheCiusuleis, however little they 
hktd tho Saraccnsi, weiciniuh wuUten with then 111.1^- 
jiifimico ; and evoiy bluj) that rrtumed Innught no 
doubt iu'sh impoitdtionv»f Eastwn Uslc, with piolu 
blymalenala of ,dUouskind»--a 8 designs—to diiluM 
such taste in England, and possibly o, cn Orn 11t.1l 
artistb therast'l i es. I he s{)ectator. tbei < foi c, n ho h.is 
just advanced into (he chutcii» and stands brwiklcuil 
nithlhc niagual biene befoio him— all tho on! tilcb 
of ifuidhood, ttifh its fairy pahuos and gaidfii. of «*n- 
tkinted fiuil, such as the ‘Aiahiui Niglils opeiud 
into hib lu III 4|tce and for e\ej, (lovdnig upon him 
— nt i*d nul lip smpnsed at tlu Ffslun < hiiaLU r ol the 
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THE PENIJY 

Which m many a flowery maze play mer 
all the compel tmaats of the luof, and cntwm^ abetit 
Its crOitungs down to the iciy rapitak of ihe pillMs 
which support them 1 hcae last, flmr tti miather ttt 
each aide, are, like the pillaw of the Bduod, rlttajeted, 
excccduigly elegaat and vfaatoly>}ookuig, and of a 
finoly-veaicd dark (Pnmtk) marble. A aenca of 
amaUci clusteicd columins against the wall, and rest* 
mg on the stone seat which egtends along the base d 
the latter throtmh the entire church, s^porta m a 8i> 
mllar manner tiie loof of each aiale The more con- 
Bpictioua oiuatnents in the roof of tho nave differ from 
those in the aialos in the fiiat we sec In alternate, 
rompartinehU the bocietios’ emfolcnis in small aides, 
the l^b 00 a red gionnd, and the horse on a blue, 
and m tbe second the two banners nsed oy the Tan- 
nlaia^Oe a flog, half white for their fr!cndB,,and half 
olaok. for their enemies with the dieadcd war>try 
"Beauseant”—tbeotbei the Maltcae-Iike cross nilh 
these 18 interspeised a deuce used by them, ottued 
from a seal belonging to the Temple now in the nfu- 
seum, rrpiesentmg the Cluistian cross tiiumphing 
ovet the Saracenic crescent. 

These remarks apply wilFi equal force to the pajnud 
Windows, those ot uie east end, user and at each side 
of the altai, bung one bla/e of gorgeous hues, and the 
window 111 the centre of tbe south side being tcnially 
conspicuous for tho general thastcncM of its efesign 
and the intense riehuess oi that few masses of coluiii, 
w^iedi are confined to thtfigiiies of the angels playing 
ancient innsical instruments, ihiee in the e eniral light, 
and one m oath ot the othcis Affto the chiel ol the 
eastern w indows, the eye at fiist fir Is lo^f amidst w hat 
appeirs at some distance only a niaivellous combina¬ 
tion of the iiunute'St nossiUlc pieces ot glass of dificicnt 
liueb, and. dclightenn^th the harmony tv oh cel fiom 
tho combination, is content to be lost but as wt 
approach nearer, the whole resol^fs itself into a thou¬ 
sand be autifiil dc signs, and at last wo perceiv e standing 
out from theicstalongocncbol pietuies illustrating 
dll tholnoie important acts and events iii the life oi 
Chnst Immediate ly bone atb tins w indow is the alttr 
where (he arcade ot small trefoil bended arches, and 
the fretted and canopied panels in the centre, the 
capitals of the pillars, and the elegantly sculptured 
heads, are all iicUy gilded, y< t without piodueing an> 
sense of gaudiness or tasteless prolusion In the 
centre panel » a laige cioss with the letteis I If C , 
and suriounded by small golden stais on a gtound of 
the heavenly tincture The altar-t ible is coverc d with 
a crimson velvet cloth, sumptuously einbioidcied in 
Mid. Evei ywhere, jndec'd w e nice t w ith ev idt ne es of 
me Untiring veal and libcialit) which have diiected 
all the recent operations 1 be v eigi seats c ould turn isli 
emploraicnt for an hour ot two in the mere examina¬ 
tion of the oak Caivings so thickly strewed over them 
in tho ^pc of beads, whuh arc as remaakablc for 
their Vaiicty as admirable toi then expression, animals 
flowets iiuit and follagftvtfcE^ designs arc chiefly it 
not cnliuly hom tbe casts m mR’C oltenhain’s collec¬ 
tion taken by him fiom the oiigtnal woiks in the chief 
cathedrals by meansof wbai is tccbnicallyValled vimezet, 
that 18 , prcMing with^he band a snitahlc plastic ma¬ 
terial—a kind of prepared clay—on the carving or 
scnlptiue to be cetpiod, and WMeu as it haidens becomes 
a mould for the e.a8t. 

On r^oving tlie oman from Ijbe central archway, 

It was ^piid a diflicuft maAer to decide upon a new 
and suitable ftosition At list a hapfWtbeni^t oc¬ 
curred to eomc one which, after lofig maciutsum and 
deMitult^^W between IheBonchersial^by^ advice 
of Home (Ar,tbejupst eminent architect^ led tolfa being 
phu ed imbiemafely bejbmd the centiy w indow of tho 
north aide, in a dianlbrr creeled fot it; the window 
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itself stripped of its glass, and having an additional 
elender mame^shaft added in the place of earh division 
Wall between the three lights forming a veiy hand¬ 
some 0 |>fcn sereen to the brilliantly painted and gilded 
pipes behind, with their noble (rotbic canopy The 
orMfi has lately been rcconsti neted, in oi dci to receive 
all the best modern improvements when we add that 
It was pievionsly distinguished os cme of the best in¬ 
struments M England, our leadeis may pidgc of its 
quality now. It was built by the .will-known bchmidt, 
who, when the Soucties, in the reign of I hubs II, 
dctei mined to erect one of the best organs dial c ould 
be otitaihed, offeied hnnselt in iivalry with Ilainsto 
undertake the work, fhe makers weio boUi ««o good 
and so popular, that the Beueheis, in dc-iiaii ot de¬ 
ciding SAtislacnonl) to all parties, in that jircltminasy 
stage of the affair, made a veiy ingenious proposal fiiat 
eaoh should c reet an organ in the Temple, and tin y 
would keep the best This was done, and with siidi 
sue c ci» by both, that the Be nc hers, unable to dc tc i mine 
in favour of either, were at last obligod iii uiclci to 
put an end to the contest which excited the whole 
musical world in a most extrundinaiy degree, to eon 
fide the final pidgment to chitf-juslice Jcfiencs who 
chose bchmidl's organ Ihe olbei was subsequently 
divided, and part elected at St Andrew s, Hulbotii, 
*he letnatnder found its way to Christ Cbuidi ( Uhe 
dral, Dublin The lemple chon consists ot iumteen 
voices; SIX mens and eight boys’ lull catheiliii sci 
vice IS performed Beneath the oigau (hamhti is i 
low vestiy-ioom,when among olhc r incinoiiiK i’’ ibc 
bust of lord lliuilow bailed in the vaults ot the 
chuirb, and the tablet elected by the Bcncheis (> 
Goldsmith, who 'ks hi the paved conit ad]oining to 
that side of the building which was till iccciitly the 
burying-ground Xbive are to be ic move cl to the 
trifunum, or gallery suirounding llieBolunda, wkeic 
aie all the monuments toimcily in the eiifliitiit puts 
of tlio church, chiefly of (be jioriod of I h/ ibc lb and 
lames Among the in is that ol Plowdcn, tl onunc ut 
law yei, w ho w as bin it d here, as w as also fee hli u On 
the side ot tbe cikuUi stairs in llie wall ol tbe 
northern aisle w hii h leads to the tnforium, is a small 
space hollowed out not large enough for a man to he 
down in at inll 1< ngth with two slit hole* as windows 
ovcilooking Its] (tlivcly the two difl icnl poitnns ot 
the chuicb 1 Ins was tuc ponitc nlial hell ot (be I< ni- 
plats, and tc ruble liav c been tlu pc nances luflictc d lit i c, 
it we may ludgc fiom there cold of one fact —‘ \\ iltei 
le Barbeloi grand pieoeptui ol It eland, was placed 
herein nuns by the mostei, and let! till he died the 
lorpv was then taken out it daybreak, and buiicrl 
betw oen the church and the adjoining hall * Desi i mling 
again into the chuieh, and thiowiiig om lost ]iii,.( nng 
look aiound, wc notice the ]>aaited iipnes omi the 
threearcl^ways whichrepic-enliespectivcly h(|;^iumng 
on the left, llemy I .oontempoiaiy with the touncUtioii 
ot the Ordei, with the black and white bvnnei Stephen 
with the cioss, ioi which in lus reign ibcy cm liuwd 
the said dc'Vite, Henry II, in whose re igu ibe Romid 
wasbuilt,asyou8eeby themodelinhishand, Ruhaidl, 
with a Bwbrd allusive to bis exploits as the first of Eng¬ 
lish monarchs who joined persuiially in tlic Crusade s, 
Tolin; and lastly, Henry ill, holding a model ot the 
enfire church, toe chance 1 luving bwn added in bis 
reign —an mieiesting senes of histoiu il portmits in 
contiectiou with the Koigbts Icmplars, but w liic h like 
the pubcessioo where Brutus’s statue was not, suggests 
most by its incompleteness. All archeic 

that tbe TnmpIeM' would hav» pbebed heie but not 
thelessare weremindcd’tf'Edwaid I, and bis pious 
visit to his mother^ jewhU in the Temple wlijcn, bv 
some peculiar mental piocesi, ended In Instairj^fig 
away ten thousand pounds fiom the Templars’ coilctfa} 
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or oi E4irai(1 II., t>ho, after lopg delljWg betii'eon 
tbo dcitn-o to btcak ii]) tho Order lor the etdce of its 
}K).M('Si<ions. snd the cooituio^iMiaa of the monirtrous 
wroiif; that desire inyolvcd, j^lded to tl>e.jiempUtion«f 
hold out bv tlie exsmplo of the Kin(i; of France, and, 
on tho 8th of Janoarjr. 1308, causra the Templars 
tliron$>iiuut England suddenly to be arrested anq im- 
pii&iinod ; and though the excessive barbaidtiea oi the 
I'lenrh goveniinenW Where actually. thirt]^ix of 

one batoh of one hundred and forty prisoners perished 
under the torture, vretc not imitated here—noboufties 
lighted tor such wiiolcsale destruction as the burning 
ot fiiuoa at a time-^et it appears tortun* was resorted 
to in England to make the unhappy Templars confqpi 
the odious, absurd, and all but impossible crimes 
which I'hilqi of France, the guiding spirit of the move* 
incnt tliiougbout Europe, bad determined should be 
lastoncd ujHin them. Vlph Uie exception of a chaplain 
and two serving-inen, tQe English members remained 
linn; and as Edward was not prepared to go the 
entire length of Philip, of killing tlicm one a ay or 
another unless they did confess, a lucky discovery was 
made, wliich, to a certain extent, relieved ail parties. 
Tlio Teiiqilars had believed their master had the power 
of absolution: this it was now m^t carefully and dis- 
pasMonately pointed out vias a grievous heresy, as the 
iihistci uaia layman: did they wish to persevere in 
hei csif'., ? Oil, certainly not: the Templars a ere quite 
willing to abjme •that as well as every other heresy. 
Gieat was the ap}>arent joy of the church ininisteis 
a ho had tho direoliou of the affair; one body after 
anothoi publicly affii mod this declaration; aud lo! Uie 
a hole aeio rooonciJed to the Christian oominunity. 
As to the charges on which they had been aiicstcd 
and tortiuod, and their possossions seized, it a as iiiar- 
vollous to see the utter ungetfulness on all sides: not 
so, hoaovci, as to the goodly possessions themselves. 
Tho Older was finally abolishca in ];U2, and the pro¬ 
perty in EngUnd directed to lie tiansferred to the IIos- 
jnlallcrs of St. .lohn, to whom Edwaid did ultimately 
iiand u\er some portion thereof, possibly about a 
twentieih. Tlie site and building soon after fell into 
the hands of tW students ot law, whose successors have 
non, alter a lapse of five centuries, shown so nobly 
their sense of the value of the building and the memo- 
•lies cunimiltcd to tlieir charge. 

PROGRESSES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

No. IV. 

OXFOUD UNIVERSITY. * 

The Queen appears to have commenced her prioress 
ill L’lUU, 111 August or the latter end of July. On 
August 3id she was at Colley wcslon in Northampton, a 
royal house, of which Cecil's grandfather, David, had 
been made steward by Henry VHI. She removed 
from thence on the 5th to Burgblcy, near Stamford, tlic 
splendid seat of the secietary, and from thence by 
Woddstock, arrived on the Slst at Oxford. 

The reception was splei^id. At Wolvercot ,Jbo 
Earl of Igicester, the Chamwor, four doctors in tlmir. 
scarlet habits, and eight masters, heads of houses, mtb 
numerous attendants, met her, welcomed her with a 
Latin oration, and conducted her towards the city; when 
witliin half a mile of it the mayor and corporation re¬ 
ceived her, delivered up the mace, which was returned, 
spoke an English oration, which was answered, and pre¬ 
sented her .with a '* cup of silver, double gilt, worth lOl. 
and ill it about 401^ in ol4 gold,^ wluw were kept. 
“This gift,” says Wood, “was the first in money that 
<^ver. as 1 can yet learn, was preseated to a prince: for 
at the coming of miy the University befoye this 
time, Uie custom was, that the citizens should give 


them five oxen, as many sheep,sweals, lambs, sad 
sugar-loaves; but tbis nui»erus quipan'ius was nw 
altered by .Sir Fiands Knoll^ the city steward, and . 
converted into money, which yet continues.’* Another 
speech was made on her entering the dty in thetnamo 
u the sciiolars, and on reaching' QuarleryOis (Carfax) 
A oration was made to her b/ the Pyofeator of Greek, 
in that language, which she answered ifi the same, 
though professing to be in so great a company “some¬ 
what abashed.” another oration, leaving her 

“rich chariot,” die entered the venerable Ndrman 
edifice, at once the Cathedral oburcli of the dioceSe and 
the chapel of Christ Cbuich College, fourdoctors hold¬ 
ing a canopy over her, and placing her on the right 
side of the choir; where, on bring seated, and havuig 
said her prayers, the dean deliverer a thanksgiving for 
her arrival, after which “ was an anthem, called Te 
Demi, sufig to cornets.” Thus dcvotioiially was the 
day closed, she dciiarting fiom thence to her lodging 
ill tlij^ college; of which the gates and walls by uhich 
she passed were decorated with Copies of veises in 
Latin and Gieek. 

On the following day, Sunday, September 1, her 
Majesty ivas'indispused tii the morning, hut was enter¬ 
tained in her chamber by a “ Latin oration, with tuo 
Gteck verses at tlie cud,” delivered by “ a very pretty 
boy, named Peter Cai’cu,” with which she was much 
pleased. In the afternoon she attended divine scivice, 
out was not ]>rebciit at a Latin play ralk>d * Marcus 
Gcmiiius,' uliich was (xbibited in the evening on a 
stage erected in Cjjirist Cburch Hall, tliough on hear¬ 
ing it highly eoniWnded by the Spanish ambassador. 
Don Guzman de Syria, she leraarkcd, “In troth I 
will lose no more sjiort beicafter, for the good leport 
I hear of tliese your good doings.” 

Her Mtijesty kept within her lodgings ihi«*fly on 
Monday, being entertained with a hook,of all the 
piophcts, translated'^ut of the Hobicw, and a little 
book of Latin \eises, eoiitaiuing the description of 
eveiy College, Public School, and Hall, &c., piiyenfed 
to her by (jic auUior, Mr. Thomas Neale, the Ilebiew 
Piofessor. The verses haie been preseived, and are 
in the form of a dialogue between the Queen and the 
Chancellor of the University, but contain nothing 
woith quoting. At night she attended the repiescn- 
tation of a play iu Christ Church Hall,' Palienion, or 
Falamon Arcyte,’ made by Mr. Richard Edwards, It 
is difficult to imagine the mode in which this subject 
was treated, fiom the description given of its effects. 
It was in two parts. At the cominem cment of tho 
first pait on this evening, a part of the stage fell: a 
scholar of St. Mary's Hall, the cook of Corpus Cbristi 
College, and a brewer were killed, besides five that 
were hurt. Tlic Queen sent her sin^cons, and com¬ 
manded they should want iio necessary assistance; but 
afterwards “ tho actors performed their jiarts so well 
that the Queen laughed jieartily thereat, and gave the 
author of the play great thanks for his pains.” On the 
night of Wednesday th e 4tli._“ the Queen was present 
at the other part of ‘ Palacnion and Areyte," 

which shoula have been acted the night before, but de¬ 
ferred because U was late wlien the Queen came from 
disputations at St. Mary’s. When the play was ended, 
she called for Mr. Edward^ the author, ttnd ^vc him 
very great thanks, with praises of reward for nis jiains: 
then making a pause, sJid to^ hiiA, and her retinue 
standing about her, this relating to part of the play; 

* By PaJmmon, I warrant be dalUefii not in love when 
he was in love indeed; byAtcyto, he was a right 
martial knight, having a swart countenance and a 
manly facd; by Trccatlo, God’s pity, wliat a knave be 
is; by Peritbous throwing St. Edwaid's rich cloak 
into the funeral fire, which a standcr-by would have 
stayed by the artt with %n oath, Go, fool, he knof eth 
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Uisfjart, I warrant/^ In lliesaiil play was acted a cry* 
*of bounds in the quadrant, upon the tram Of a fox in 
ihe huntinR of Thesoua, with which the young scholars, 
who stocKl in the wiiidcjws, wore so muc'h taken (sup¬ 
posing ft wsK 1 cal /, that theyjcried out, * How, now 
‘there, theic!—‘he's caught, he's caught!' AIL 
which the Queen inerriiy^hclMilding, said, ‘Oh excel¬ 
lent t those Tvoys, in very tioth, are ready tO leap out uf 
the w indow s, to follow the hoands ’ This part it seems 
being repeated before certain courtiers, itt the lodgings 
of Mr, Iloboit Marbock, one of the canons of Chiist 
Church, by the players in their gowns (for they were all 
scholars that acted) before the Queen came to Oxford, 
w as by them so well liked, that they said it far surpassed 
* Damon and Pythias,’than which, they tliought, nothing 
i.ouW be better. Likewise some said, that if the author 
did any more before his death, ho would lun niad; but 
this comed$r was the last he made; lor lie died within 
a fow months after, in the acting of tlie said jday, 
llicrc was a good part performed by the Lady Amelia, 
who, for gatherin^f her flowers prettily m agaid<‘nthen 
rc}ir(‘sented, and singing sweclJy lu the time of march, 
icccived eight aneeU for a gracious reward by her 
Majesty’s coramancT.” 

The; Damon and Pythias,’ whitdi this ]>lay is so stah'd 
to exceed, yet temains to us, and inav noihiips give us 
some tiullouOf ‘ Palcmoti and Arcite.’ While tlio ground¬ 
work of the fable is taken fioin the clas^^u ar stoiy, all 
the supplementary parts aie Knghbh, and ot the 
coarsest huinouf. Wo giic a short i-pt‘Cimcn ot this 
play, as it ivas also acted befoie the Qiioim, and shows 
the nature of the entertaininonls that gave so much 
delight. Will and .lack aio the servants of two of the 
com tiers of Dionysius, who, meeting with Grim, the 
court collier, who supplies, as lie sayh, the “ king’s 
moulh" with coals, tliey rrlah* to him how the <king 
suffers no barber to come near him, hut iiiakcs his 
daughters perform that office. J'he collier, who is 
somewhat nr link, expresses a stiong wish that they 
w ould operate on hi|u: 

‘‘ I would givo one sack of coals to br washed at their luiuL; 
Ifirli came BO near them, forpiy wit fhoukP not give lluee clupa, 
If H'h could not stea^otic swap fioni iheir lips.’^ 

On thi& hint the two rascally scwanls act, promis¬ 
ing to dies# him in the hi'sbion the king’s daughters 
dress their father, intending by tliis moans to j‘ob him 
he consents, and one fetches a baiber’s basin, razor, a 
pair of spectacles, &c. 

Jack, Come, mine own F/itbc'r (Iiuii sit down. 
ffVint. Mass, to Ijegtn witliall, here i<i a tiim chair. 

Jack, What, man, 1 trill use you like a prinn*: sii h< \, fetch 
me my gear. 
mu. Heie, sir. 

Hold up, Fatliei Grim. 

Oi'im, Me seem my head dotli swim. 

Jack. My costly perfumes make that.—\wav with this; sir 
boy, he quick: 

Aloyse, aloysef, how pretty ii is! is not licic a ifood awt i 
A fine owl’s tyn, a mutith like an oven. 

Father, you have good (soci.). 

You weie weaned, else you would have hi on a great f aJf. 

Ab, (nu) lip; to sweep a manger! here is a rlitu 
As 8 )ft as the hoof of a hor^. 
drm. Doth the king's daughters ruh so hard 
Jack, Hold your hecid shaight, roan, else all will he marred. 
By*r lijuly, you are of gpod oompl^ion, 

A right Croydou sanguine, iH'shfew me. 

Hold up, Father Grim,—Will, can you hostii ye? 

Gnm. Methinks after n marvel Ws fishinn ye do bescne<ue lue. 
Jack. It Is with ungiientuuf of DaitCiis Maucil*, that is veiy 
costly. ' ^ 

♦ ^Chia is fill iiuitalioi. of •jut fitumersetshiro dklsct. AAis'l,’ 
and it focqiijciaM into many other words—as ckMdf ' 1 wemW f 
litomf * t Slmqi|^re uie^ the sanie dia][ect in t J^ar,’ 
f Aloyse, ‘ praise.’ 


1 give not this wasliing ball to i%ciy bod) : ^ 

Ader you have been dicst so liuely at my liaiiil, 

You may kiss any lady’s Iqit within this latiil, 

Ab, you are trimly wash’d! Mw say yon, is not this linn w.ilii ! 
tWrim. It may up wholesome, but it is venge.in<e houj. ^ 
Jack, It scouis the better -^ir boy, give me iii> la/oi, 
mu, Heie, at hand, sir, ^ 

Ofirn. God's aims! ’tis a chopptiig-knife, 'lis no ia/.oi. 

Javh, It is armor, and that a very guoil one. 

It came latelydiom Palermo; it cost me twent) ciowns .done 
Your eyes das£lo alter your washing, these spectiu h s j nt nii. 
Now view this razor; tell me, is li not a good one? 

Gnm, Tliey be gay barnacles, yet I set* nevei the l)c‘llei. 

Jack, indeed tliey i>e a young sight, and that is the matiti. 

Dut I warrant you this rasm is veiy easy. 

fUntii, (io too, then, since you begun, do as ph ase ye. 

Jack. Hold up, Fatliei Grim. 

Grm. Oh! yonr lazoi doth hurt my lip. 

Jack, No, it sciajieth olT a pinqile, to ease you of the pi)). 

1 have done now: how say you V ait|^ou not well f 
Gnm. Cham liglilei than ioh was, the truth to tell,* 

The knaves have now robbed him. This ib aM‘i> 
favouiable example of the fun at w hich oiu turcfaihci s 
laughed, and the whole play illustrates the pmieipli* 
on wdiieh much of the caily English drama was con- 
strucied. The main incident is taken from Giecian 
story, the scene is lafll in Syracuse, but the autiioi s 
inleniion is evidently not to illustrate Or exhibit (*n‘ 
cian manners or custom**, hut human passion «ind cli i 
raeter in general; Ihendoic Eduards, though a cbi^M 
cal seboliii, lias no more liesiUtliou in making ins 
classical peisonages discoiirw^ as though the) 'tcic 
contemjioiaiy with the pei md—Aii^tippus, for irisi.uu-c, 
alludes to the ‘TlneeCranes in tin* Vintrythan Ik* 
has in making tl »nn speak English, or in piving Eng 
lish names to then aissoeiates. Edwards had a high 
charat'icr at the time, not only as a ])oel, but as a 
musical composer. We believe none ot his musical 
coinpobitions are extant, but the following song, sun ; 
by Pytliias in the same play, may give a notion ot 
his ideas ol melody, and sene as an example ot tie 
lyrical poetry ot the time:— 

Awake, ><• Wfiefiil wight.s, 

That long have wept in woe: 

Uosign <»f me yma plaint'? and tean, ^ 

M \ )ia])loss )up to show. 

My woi no tongue can tell, 

Ni 1 )v*ii can well dascrie [dt'<ifiilM'|, 
w.hat a d(*Ath ic this to hcai > 

Damon my ftiend mu'>t die. 

Th»" l.rts of worldly w^hh 
Mans wisiloiii may io«^toie, 

• \nd physic hath provnh'd loo 
A salve for eveiy sojo; 

But my true fiiend onru loM, 

No art can well siqiply; 

Then what a death tins to Inai ! 

Daniuii iny fi lond must die. 

M) mouth lefiise the food 
That should my litnhs su&taiu : 

Lti soirow sink into my htcast, 

And rauMirk every voiu. 

Yon furies, all at 

^ ’On me your torlicuts Irv: 4 

Why bhould 1 live, since that I hear 
Damon njy fiicnd must die? 

Giip#* me, you greoil) griefs, 

And piesent pangs of death; 

I You sisteis three, with cruel hands, 

I With speedy come stop my breath: 

« $hririe me in clay alive, 

8dme good man slop mine eye: 

0 (U^th, coi^o now, <ieelng T heat 
DonniRi Ttij Arlend must die.” 

CTobeeoatliijiied.] ^ 
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FSSAYS ON THE LIVES 01 KCMAltKAHI L 
PAINTERS—No \ II 

(.lUlTO ANJ> HIS SCHOLARS—^TIII CliHPO & 11*10 
tCoDhaved ffum p 1<I>} , 

III] <H.holat$ and mutators ot Giotto, who adopted the 
tun methods/ nuoto merodot, «s it wis then ealled 
and who (olleitiiely are distingnisliod as the * iSi unla 
iriofUit'a * may he divided into two < lasses —1 1 hose 
who weie merely his assntaiis and llnltatol^ who 
((infilled themselves to the reprodiuUon of the uiotkis 
left bytbiir mastei 2 Those who, fitted with oil- 
{. iiial genius, followed Ills exaui]de rathci than his in- 
MiudwMis puisued the {wth he had ojirned to them, 
itiliudttced better methods ot study more lorreit 
design and caiucd on in various dipaittnents the 
advaiui ul ail into the succeeding (entuiv 
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ot the fust It IS Util ne(is>aiv t<> 1« d Atinoii" 
tli( nitn of gi« it uid ougind nius who luiuitdiaUly 
SUCK (did Giotio ^itasM^nust la ('js’iially iiieii 
tiontd lot the unjKiitaiKc ot tin woiKs they haie h ft 
and lot the luflneiu e Ihej < m i (isi d (ii those who catm 
iltci them Ihesc h(I( Andu i Otcagna, Simon 
Aleniim and Ta4deo (xaddi 

The fust ot thesi, Aiuliia t loni, (ominoiily calhd 
AndM lOicagni did nofc study iindir Giotto, but o«ed 
mueli indiiedly to that imlying u^wmee whidi Ik 
hieathid through att .^jndtea was the son of a gold 
smith at Ilounn The goldsmittis ot thi fourUinth 
amififUenth ((iituiieb weie in geneial i xi elkiil di- 
sigiieis and not uiiiie(]aui)Uy heiame painteis, as in 
the instames of Fraada, \eiionliio, Audrei del 
Saito, fill Andua apparently kaiiied dtsigii under 
till tuition ot his fa lid. Roshh plans h» bwth 
puvious to the yeat lllu in thi yt ii U32 he had 
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RTVca<ly ahjuhvd ?() much colrbjHy» that licit’as called I 
upon to coutiniic llu' d(*roration of iho Canipo Saiilo | 
at,PJwi. 

Tills s<acins tho ]u upn* placo to give a more detaiibd 
Rcc^ount of one of the most extraordinary and interest- 
ing monuments of the middle ages. The (Jaiupo 
Santo of PiNi, like the cathedral at Assisi, was an 
arena in nliich tlic best artists of the time wcie sum¬ 
moned to try iheir powers; but the influence of the 
fiescocsin the Cam po Santo on the pfogress and deve- 
lopiiienl of art n as yet move direct and unporlaut than 
that of the paintings in the church of Assisi. 

The Campo Santo, or the “ Holy. Field," once a 
cemetery, though no longer used as such, is an o]ion 
space of about four hundred leel in lengllj and om* 
hundred and eighteen feet in breadth, enclosed 
high walls> and an arcade, <iomrlhing like thcoloistrrs 
of a monastery or cathedral, imining all round it. On 
the cast side is a large chaiicl, and on the north two 
smaller chapels, where prayers ard masses arc cele¬ 
brated for the repose of the dead. The ojieil snare 
was filled with earth brought from the Holy liancl by 
the inerrbant-shipB of Pisa, winch tiadt'd to O^e I/'vant 
in the days of its coinmenual splendour. This open 
space, once sown with giaves, is now covered uiih 
green turf. At the four corners me four tall cypress- 
trees, therr dark,momimcutal, spiral lonns contrasting 
with a little lowly cross in the centre, lound uhich iiy 
or some other creeping plant ha*^ wound a luMuiant 
bower. The beautiful Gothic aicadc wa^ designed 
and built about^TiKH by Giovanni Ihsano. tin* son of 
the great Nicola Pisano aln'ady uicntioin’d. This 
arcane, on the side next the burial-ground, j*^ pierced 
by sixty-two windows of cloganl tiaceiy diiided fiom 
each other hy slender pilasteis; upwards'of six Inun^red 
Rcpulehral inonumeiita of the nobles and eiti/ens of 
Pisa are ran*ge<l along the marble pavements, and 
mingh'd with them are some antique leinairis of gieat 
beauty, which tin* Pisans in former times brought from 
the Gieck Isles. Heie also is seen the famous sar- 
ro])hagU8 which fiist inspired the geniu.s of Nicola 
Pisano, and in which h»d been do^iosited th(* body of 
Beatrix, mother of the famous countess Matilda/ 
The w'alls ojiposite to thcivindows woie painted in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries with serijitural sub¬ 
jects, Mo«t of these arc half ruined by time, neglei'i, 
and damp; some only present fragments; here an 
arm—theie a head; and the best pieser\e(l are faded, 
discoloured, ghastly in appealanee, and solemn in sub¬ 
ject. 'fhe w hole aspect of this singular place, particu¬ 
larly to those who w'a>ider through its long arcades at 
the close of day, whjn the figuies on the pictured 
w»alls look dim and spectral through the gloom, and 
the (yprcBses assume a blackei hue, and all the assoeia- 
t;ioDs connected with its sacicd purpose and its history 
rise upon the fancy, has in its silence and solitude, 
and religious dosiinalion, something inexpressibly 
strange, dreamy, solemn, almost awiuk Seen in the 
broad glare of noonday, pictures 

lose somelhing.of their pow er over the fancy, and that 
which last night liaunted us as a vision, to-day we (‘x- 
Rinltie, study,'criticise. ‘ 

The building of the Campo Saigo was •scarcely 
finished when the best paintors of the time were smii- 
tnoticd to paint the iwalls al^ round the interior w ith 
appropriate subjects. This was a w ork of many years: 
it was indeed continued at intervals tlirough tw'o ccii- 
tnries; and thus w e have a scries of illustrations of the 
impress of art dtiring its first development, of the rc- 
ligtons infiuoocos of the age, and oven of the habits and 
maxmeia of the people, which arc Ihithfially i»xUibitcd 
in some of these most extraordinary compositions. 

Those,fivpit exeeutedi in the large cliapcl and on die 

. ' s Xifgy nio, osa. 
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Vails of tbc cloisters, at the end of the Uiirteenlli and in 
the very beginning of the fourteenih <*entury, have 
IwrWied wholly^: the earliest in date which still exist 
represent the Passion of our Saviour in a rude b# 
solemn stylo. We fimi hero the aceompauimeiUs usual 
in this BUDiect from the earliest time, and which, Irom 
their perpeliial repetition down to a late ])criod, 
appear to be traditional; the lamenting angels, the 
Boirowdng w’OWicn, the Virgin fainting'kt the foot of 
the (TOSS. Two angels at the head of the repentant 
thief ]ircpare to carry his soul into Paradise; two 
demons i)eiched on the cross of the reprobate thief aie 
ready to seize his spiiit the moment ii is released, and 
beai<«it to the regions below. T'his fresco and another 
ha\e been tiaditionally nltiibuled to the Buflnlniacco 
of facetious metiioiy, already mentioned; but lhl^ is 
now suppo,H*(l to be an mi or. 

A aeiics of subj(*cts from the Bodk of Job was 
painted hy Giotto; o1 'Iheso only friiginents lemaiii. 
Then followed Andrea Orc.\o\a: and the subjects 
selected by him wore Kich as haijimni/.ed p(‘culia’ly 
w*ith tlie destination of these saeicd jncciiu^ts: they 
were lo repiesent in four great (’omparun(*nts what 
the Italians call ‘Z/p/o/Zn) i.e. the lourlwt 

or latest things—Death, Judgment. Hell or Puigaloiy, 
and Paradise; but only tlnce wutc* ( ompleted. 

The first is styled the Trnnn|>h of Death {,1/ Tnonfn 
df*fh JforZe). It is full of poetiy. and abounding in 
idca^ lltou new in pictorial ait. On* tlie tight is a 
fi’stive eompany of ladies and eavaliei.% wiio by their 
fah'ons and dogs appear to be le^nrned from the 
chase. They aie p('*at(*d undei oiauge-tiees, and 
splendidly at tiled; rich c.iipets are spiead at their 
i«*et* A tioiabaduur and singing-giil aiinise them 
wilh flalteiing songs; Cupids flutter aioiuid them 
and wMvo tluni ioiches. All tlie pleasui(*s of seiDo 
and joys of eaith aie here uuit(*d. On the left 
I l)(vith a))proath(*e witli rajnd flight—a fearful looking 
woman with wild streaming hair, (daws instead of 
nails, large bats’ wings, and indestructible wiie- 
w'oven diapery. She swings a scythe in ln»i Jiiiud, 
and is on tlie point td' mowing down tbc jov^ of the* 
company. ('I’lns female imj^ersonatiou ol llcath is 
snnposed lo be boriowed from Petrarch, whose 
‘Trionfo della Moite’was wiilten about this liinc.) 
A host of conisfs elostdy pvtn^sed together lie at her 
feet; by their insignia they arc almost all to be recog¬ 
nised as tbc former njl(*rs of the world, kiiijis, queens, 
caidinals, bishops, princes^ warriors, &(;. ’I’iunr souls 
rise out of them in the fornf of’ new -born infants; 
angels and demons are leady lo receive lh(*m: the 
souls of the piouKfold their hands in piaycw; those of 
the eondeirmed shrink ba(*k la horror. The angels 
aic ))eculiarly yet happily conceived, wilh bird-Jikc 
forms and vaiiegafed plumage; the (1 (*m 1» l)a\c the 
seiiiblarn'c of beasts of pjeyoi ol disgusting reptiles. 
Tliey fight wilh each other: on the nght tlm angels 
ds^-end to heaven wilh those they have saved; while 
the demons drag their prey to a fieiy mountain, 
visible on the left, and hurl the souls down into tin* 
flames. Next to these corpses is a ciowtI of bcggais 
and «ciippies, who with outstretched arms call u]>on 
Death to encl their sorrows; but she heeds not their 

H it, and has already passed them in her flight. A 
separates this scene /from anotlior, in wdiich is 
Represented a second hunting-party • descending the 
mountain by a hollow path: here again are richly- 
attired princes and dames on boraee splendidly capa¬ 
risoned, and a train of hunters with fa&ons and dogs. 
The path has led them to three open sepulchres in the 
left corner of the picture \ in tnem lie the bodies of 
tirree ])iincea» in different stages of decay. Close by» 
ill extreme old age aud supported on crutchos, stands 
a monk, St. Macarius^ who^ turning to the piiiicss. 
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^poi^\ts <1own to this bitter ^ Moincinto inhrL’ They loot 
m apparently with indifference, and erne of them holds 
Ids nose, as it incommoded by the horrible stench. One 
jmieenly lady alone, deeply moved, rests her head on her 
liand, her eountenance lull of a pensive sorrow. On 
the moxiiitain lieigbls are several hermits, who, in con* 
trust to the followers of the joys of the world, have 
attained in aJite of contemplation and abstinence to a 
state oftranr^fil blessedness. One of them milks a doe, 
squirrels are sporting round him; another sits and 
reads, and a third lool^ down into the valley,^'berc 
the remains of the mighty are mouldering awav. There 
is a tradition that among the personages in these jiie- 
lvftos»are many portraits of the artist's coiilempomries. 

{To he contintu’il.] 


PROGRESSES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

No. V. 

OXFORD UNI VERSITV. 
rCuucludttd from p. 144 j 

On the 3rd of September the Queen wont on foot 
xvith all her retinue to St. Mary’s Church to hear dis- 

f julationa in natural and moral philosophy, which 
asted from four o^dock till six. with which she uas 
much pleased, exclaiming, “ Excellent, O excellent! ’ 
On the following morning there were niore dis)mla- 
tions in theliatl of Merlon College, which slli' also at¬ 
tended : she then dinod at Christ Chined^, and again 
attended disputations in St. iVIary's Hall in the civil 
law, for aiioul four hougs,” previous to fier w itness- 
ing the plav already spoken of.- Slu* iniist have been 
an ailmirablo listener. * 

The 5th, 'riuirsday, xvas again occuiucd' by difcpuia- 
tifins in St. Mary's Cliurch, wlifui several of tin' ex¬ 
hibitors were* omitted* “ for want of time,” and at six 
o’cloek the Queen eoncludcd the act, “ to the very 
great delight and rejoicing of many hundred then 
present,” with a speei’h in Ux!jn. Stie then supjied, 
and repaired to Christ Church Hall to \fiinoss the 
performance of the Latin tragedy of * Progne/ by Dr. 
.lames Call hill, for which she gave him llianks, “ but 
it did not take lialf so well as the muclhadmired play 
ol ‘ Paheinon and Areyle.’Oa the following day the 
degree of Master of Arts was conferred on many of 
the noblemen and gentlemen of her retinue, xvhich was 
followed by a Latin sermon in the Cathedral, at which 
the (iueen was not pressont, ** being much wearied.’’ 
The Vit e-cbancellbv and proctors alterwards presented 
her, in the«nan:e of the University, with “ six pairs of 
very fine gloves; and to divei s noblemen and officers 
of the Queen's family some two, some one pair, vc^ 
thankfully accepted.” After another oration she dev 
parted with her retinue' by Carfax to East Gale, 
attended by the officials of the University and city, the 
scholars and others Blanding in yrdcr, while the w alls 
wete hung with innumerable sheets of vei>cs, be- 
mouniug the Queen’s depaiture, as did the counte¬ 
nances of ttie laity (especially those of female sex) lliat 
tlieu bei.eld her.’^ On reaching the boiiudaVy of the 
University jurisdiction at Shotoser, an eliaquent 
oration*’ was delivered, to which she answered, turn¬ 
ing her face towards Oxford, “ Farewell, the worthy 
University of Oxford; faiTwell, my good subjects 
there; fargwcllmy dear scholars, and pray God pros¬ 
per your studies ; farewell—farew^cll.” 

Notwithstanding her apparent affability and ex¬ 
pressed satisfaction, tlmre were many things in Oxford 
that (liipleased; and among thgiparliest ot her a<;ts on 
her mum to London were the issuing of orders for 
the delacing aad melting down of plate remaining 
in sapemlitious fashion,’’ and the transmission to Lam¬ 
beth wf certain “^supemitiou^ books, * am ing which 
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arc enumerated massnlwoks, invitatories, psalters^ a 
“ great ))rick-song book of parchment,’’ and others on 
vellum and on paper. She atopiR-d on her return at 
JtycoU, and in the course of the year visited Dr. 
Heath, ihadepiived Avdibishop of York, atlCobham. 

In 151)2, Loid Buckhiir^st being Chancellor, Queen 
Elizabeth visited Oxford a second time, on Friday the 
22rul of Sopleinber. remaining till the 28th, when the 
jeeeplion and eutertainments w ere so entirely of tlie 
same character as to render a repetition heedless. But 
tlie Queen does not appear to have be('ii so patient an 
auditor on this occasion as on the* previous one. 
During the oration of the Bishop of Hi reford, in one 
of the ilispntariflns, “ M helher it be law ful to dissemble 
in the cauBC of religion “ the Queen, Wing some¬ 
what wA.iy of it, sent twice lo him to cut it sboit, 
bceauie herself intended lo make a public speech that 
evening: but he would not,or, as some told lier, could 
not ))ut himself out of a set methodical speech for 
fear he sliould have man ed-all, or else confoumled his 
memory. M’herefore, shoeing it was so, she forbeared 
her speech at that time, and more privately the next 
morning sending fm' the heads of houses and otlicr 
person?,"spake to them her mind in the I.atin tongue 
And among others tlnne jrn'sent, she schrroltHl Dr. 
.lohn Reynolds for his obstinate preciseness, willing 
him lo follow her Lius, and not run before them.’* 
While in the midst of her speech, she noticed the old 
LohI Tr(‘asurcr Burleigh, who w’as lame, standing, 
when she sLopjH'd, and would not proceed till a stool 
was procurod ioj lum, ♦and then fell to it again as if 
tlivrc had been no iuterruplihn.” *riiia, it was&U(l,w*as 
done a‘^ a satite on ilu' tushop, “ who duist* not adven¬ 
ture to do a ]e?s iimlter the day befoit^ of another bf 
thesj.'oakejs she lemaiLt d— “ He had heco already to.* 
lofjg and several vvciv cut shou by the Iboctoi.*^. On 
Sunday cv(*iiing she atl(‘nckd the rcjAcsenlatioii in 
(kirist (Jhuicli Hall of a comedy called * Bellum iiiarn- 
maMcalCs'*and on Tuesday of auoiln'r caiied * Ri\ ales 
of the nature of winch we are told uo;hing. except 
that her Majesty heard them “ mo.st graciously and 
uith great patience.” A represenlatum of die interior 
of Christ Chinch Hall has already liccn gi\en in 
No. 1S2, together uithsoveial of the other buildings 
and objects of intciesi in Oxford in that number and 
No. 1G5. She was again accompanied on iier depar¬ 
ture to Shotover, and again “ looking wilfully toward 
Gilford, siiid lo Ibis dVect in tbe Latin tongue ; ‘ Fare¬ 
well, farewell, dear Oxford, God bless liiee, and in¬ 
crease thy sons io number, holmess, and \iilue,’*' &c. 
—a somewhat equivocal player pcuhaps. 

Ill 1507 and the few’following years wc have little 
or nothing beyond the mention of the jdaces she 
visited. On August IS, 1507, she was at Oallands; on 
ihc 21s|||at Guddi'ord ; on the 25th at F.ii iiimm ; and 
on September Dili she arri\cd at W indsor, from 
whence she had slarled. On .Inly iih, 156S. she.was 
at Gu'cnwich^ou duly Oih. atTlov\aid Place, London; 
on the 14th and i 

Cojit-llall near W aithain; and also visited Anthony 
Uooke at Giddy or Gidoa Hall, near Romford. On 
July 25, sheVas at Enfield; on the 28th at Hatfield. 
During she visited St. Alban’s, Whaddon, 

Bucks; Easton, Neslon, and Grafton, Korthampfon- 
shirc; Bicester and IJ-ycot, Oxfordshire; and New¬ 
bury and Reading in Berkshire; but we have no 
record of any of the proceedings. In 1560 she was at 
IlieluTiond on July 27, and at Oatlandaon August 2nd; 
at Guildford and Farnhain on August 3rd, and again 
at Guildford on August 12lh; and in this and the 
following month visited, in succession, Titchfield 
House, the seat of the Earl of Southampton; the 
Vine, the residence of Lord Sandy§; and Basing- 
House', the mansion of tlic Marquis of Winchester* 
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irul wlwre ure aban nu(f lipr again m KiUl, «h(n In the at t ouifts oi the Quicnajraisr, made up to 
vMiting ins flUuce^iMii In bpptenibpt she wAnatliu the i^nd ut this year (’1%^) fiom tS5*), wp find some 
town of SoulUamptoii, tioin nheiirr slu I'^Miod an tuiious entups Her practice in niusu isshoirn by 
Older to the titirpiis ot ( uviniry, dispiaang their th< entry o( 741 Ht ic/ ior lutP'Stiings foriaivToa 
iimyoi, John 11 ufind lor beating a nianitiho bad yiait at th< rate ul lU (n 8d per annum, one 
meddled with hi8t,,ipyl)0imdK, aiUia nalkinf-autl, Ko M<at sukbutt. 15/, bH/ 7t Ud fut perhiinea, 
t^thodud he nas also lorud to ague tvilh tne pauitmg-Hoik 6/ 14$ 4r/ , 1(104/ 10$ 
iiian'a wite lui hn patdon, and tvmpted tioin the iiticlc'i connected with the nardiobe, vhtlp the only 
(oumil lor evei Ihc Qupfn then apent btr nu»t> lutiy ui a htesaiy character » 1/. 0$ 8/R« lor binding 
mas at Hampton (outI, on ac(Ount*ot the plague, toui book', 
nbtih was tlu n ** dtapeised tar abiood in Ijondoii ’ * 
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SCINDE AND THE S( INDIANS 

riTiR* arp many fairci p oitiuns of the (arlli llun 
Stindp but il ita ruleis naTflHInKd tlu ic«uuupsof 
tlip ronntry to bp freely dcveloppd, the Sc Indians mtgb 
harp been a h^pyy and piobiieiotls pcojdp, 1 he Ai i 
bian (;mU, ahicii on the cast na:lies tlu coast of Mali¬ 
bu, and on the nest the coast of Arabia istbc sotitlipin 
limit of Scitidp, and ('uiaehep, the moat westpin Sc m- 
diafl polt, 18 lust at thP mcrallisof the (itill of Peisia 
SchiQe IS bounded on the south by the' sea, as already 
italed; on the west by Ilrlooc Ipsftan, otl the north by 
AdghaiHstaft and the Punianb, and on tlic east it is 
sppanded Iroot limdostan by istertleand tinpruduetlve 
ti adl of c onntry. The evac t limits over wh« h the power 
of t lie Am< oM btleuded w c rc not ala lys v efy soc uratelj 
defi idds weaktiPSH of a neighbour led tlieiti to 
ni'ilc(jj.%i^)aph™(*®l* “P”*' hm tetntory Recently 
the coUnjfy luled oitr by the Aniepis compnstd about i 
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a hundred thonsand square miles friearly twice llir 
c \leiit of Knglatid\ aud llie number ol the inhabitant 
uas about a million Sclnde was lormerly a tiibut m 
oi the Adglian inonanby, but about sitcty years since 
nlipii the Douranee dynas^ Was in a tottenng stale 
a Bclofhee ehiel of the Talpoor tube set up as i 
ruler hn hia oaii loeount, but he took the* icmarkildc 
course of admitting bis thiee younger brullicis to i 
sliiu ol the power and cares or state, and they agrcid 
to reagh together under Uic title of Uie Amens oi 
I orda of S< indo These four chiefs wtfro long know n 
m the l.a8t by the appellation of the ‘CHar Yu oi 
the lour IriPuds One erf the .brothers died in isoi 
when the thiee remaining brother! pttrtttioikd the 
(ounlry amongst theflU and were tWarlJ’ Indepmdcnt 
of etch otliei TheiWrelative position is shown by the 
diQprent amount ot their respective nweuups, foi uhile 
one had an annu.tl income of fifteen hies of riiptca 
noonoof), that ol the two otnets did not exceed ten 
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lacs in one case and five in tUc othefv The most 
powerful of tl»e Ameers resided at Hyderabad, the 
modern capital, where, in a massive tower within the 
fort a heasure was amassed, valued at twenty millions 
sterUQjr. thirteen of which were iu specie and the 
remainder in jewels. The revenue of the thr<’e Atbccms 
vyas uearly'the total revenue of Hciiide. I'here were a 
few chiefs who possessed portions of the country, and 
levied duties on thoir own account, vl'beic were 
nobles of the Talpoor tribe always resident at the 
court of the Ameers, all of whom enjoyed the title of 
Ameer, bm were not allowed any sbarc in the aiiairh 
of the slab*. 

When Mr. Bnrnes visited Hyderabad in 1827, ouly 
two of the Atne<>i'K were living. So jealous bail they 
been of the British government, that they had allowed 
no Kuropean officer to cross tlieir frotitier from 
the British province of Cutch on tlie south-edst; 
.md dm lug the Biiruiese war it became iiei'cssary to 
overawe them by a disjday of toice. Much surprise 
therefoie was evcited when, laying aside their cold 
ami nniiicmUy altitude, they addressed a very fru'ndly 
letltT to tbe Kchident in (Juti'ii, lecpicsting Mr. Bumes 
to priM'eed to Hydeiabad on uei'oiint of tiie illness of 
one of the Ameers. Mr. Bmn<‘s was pleased with 
llie good taste exlblnted in his n*ccplion attlieir court. 

‘ Tlu'ic «,i3 no gaudy show of tinsel or scarlet: none 
o( that iiiixliiic of goigeoiism'ss and dirt to be seen at 
ilie conns ol most Hindoo priiMt's.” But in matters 
imoc iiiiiiortant tiian tbese Ibcir conduct is dcscmng 
only ol cuiideniiialion, tbough the dcfi>cls ol education 
m IV .'icconiit partly loi tlic narrow policy uliicb llic'y 
pursued. Mi.</iow, iti bis.iccuiuit id tbefour Auiecis, 
written at the end of the last century, s.ays, “The pre- 
■l Ut luleis of Sciiide have been sei-n, it is said, tondiiig 
cattle^ 111 its jungles, utul cuulving llicir own meals. 
Ccitaiii It is that their (inderstandnigs, dispositions, and 
manners betiay gic.a barbarity of education, and Hut 
Miicc Ibcir alHuemc they have deiived little (ultiva- 
lioii Irom literature or aoi'iety,'’ 'I’bough prolessing 
gicdt atlachmeiii to the Mohammedan religiftu, they 
lould not boast ol a lespectabJe ino«(|ue in their do- 
inimons; and, in snitc ot their we.xllli, they were, 
.iieoiding to Mr. MIphinstune, ignorant of elegante 
Ol euiiifort. 

'I'liC government of tlie Ameers was a b.xr9h military 
despotism, mrelcss of tbe wclfaic of the people, ic- 
'-•ai ding the extent of lhei*trt*asnre as the surest foutida- 
4loll of )«)wej'. Tbe light in which tbe unproductive 
mass of precious inclals and stones at Hyderabad was 
icgardcd, is a pnmf in itself of a barbarous and unen¬ 
lightened mind. Tlu* taxes were cnoniions, and were 
lariued do the highest bidders, chiefly Hindoos, who 
alone possess capital. Trade and industry were para¬ 
lysed by absurd restrictions and heavy duties. Mr. 
Kurnes says tliat it is “difficult to eonreive a more 
oniMipuIar rule with all classes of U'eir subjects than 
tliat of the Ameers.” The passion for hunting is in¬ 
dulged in to a most extraordinary exteiii by the Ameers 
iiiiu other chiefs. They depopulated exUmsive ami 
productive tracts of country in order to make forests 
,tnd covers for game. It is no wonder, therefore, tiial 
the people were in a wretoh^ state, both in the towns 
.Old villages. Hyderabad, capital, situated on the 
b.iiiks of the Indus, One hundred and thirty miles from 
the sea, was little better than a collecttoii of mud 
hovels, and not much «ioro substantial than those 
tuiind in tbe villages. Ntim^iw of the people lived in 
grass hut» crectid amidst their cultivated land; and 
when food or forage failed it wassnot unusual for a 
whole village to be abandoned for a more favourable 
' Ution. The Sciiidians are deseribed by the late Sir 
Alexander Hurnes, in bis ‘ Memoir of the Indus,’ all 
passionate and proud, feelings which he ascribes to 
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'their savage ignorance and jealousy, and they are na¬ 
turally itisiticore, from livjlig Under a tyrannieiil go- 
Veminent; but they are, he says, honest, and, under 
peculiarly templing circumstances, his prop<*rty was 
always respected. .Theyare biave soldiers, an^ do not 
display that iiassinn for cayalry which distinguishes 
other Asiatic people, but jnide themselves on their 
qnalilies as foul-soldicrs. Sir Alexander Bnrnes ro* 
marks, that their whole armed force, if brought into 
the field, would bo little better than an undisciplined 
rabble. In 18it4 the last of the four Amei'rs dieo, and, 
as a natural eonsequenee oi the state of the- sudjfosaion, 
Iheeoiiflicting faetiDUf, of the young princes brought 
oil a civil war. *l'he country has since been more or 
less in a distiiihcd state, and at picsent the leading 
Ameer is <tiiibiotied W'lth ihi* Bnlisli government in 
India oil points coiineeli'd with the navigation ol the 
Indus. It is searccly possible tliat the rc-nlt of Hie 
contest should he otfierwise than advantageous to the 
jieople of Sciiido, and if once the Ameers Icaiii (t> 
knuw the leal ol>|ci|te ot government, the Scnidian-, 
may become a ha]>picr pcophs and Scindc a weallliv 
ami conimcicial kingdom. Scinde has tallcn itiio a 
Worse state since it was dosciilicd by Mr. Burncs 
firieeii yiN'irb ill rons(»f|iu»rirp of tho aiiairliy iihich 
onsucfi oil tlie dealb of tlii' last of tlie four Aiiu'erw. 
Their treasure and tlieir tield-spoits an* still lli<» chief 
objecla o! ihvi^c ulio lia\c sup<'ft‘ded them Mrs. 
tans, uhose Morlv on ‘VVesteiii Indur is utII known, 
m an account ol a ‘.teain-tupdou .i the Indus ut 
t-peakine;: nf (lie tine ioieslH oJ tlu* Aineeis eiuhwed 
nllh walls for the presn ration of «ays thcUe\eiy 
head ot ftame Has euleulaied lo tlie Aineeis 
50/., rei*konni‘; only the CKpenses of then sporftnp 
•'stablislnnents. In the ]»t‘nod uliieh had elapsed 
sinep Mr, Hmnes’HMMt, the hiids ol Scinde a])]H\n 
neither to h<x\e loriifolten an\lhn;" nor lo*hii\e letiinl 
iirivtliinf’. 

The Indus,,Hhii‘h is nav if^alile fit»in laihoiv lo the 
8oa, a distance of a thousand miles, hitlunlo alimvt a 
stranf'er to coiiimeicjal CMilerpii-e, is now enlncmd 
by stoara-boats. Tins ii<*er ihM*s not poH'^e s ihe ad¬ 
vantages of the Gauges, and laige ships eamiot (‘liter 
any of its lmluero\l■^ mouths hut flat-bottonu'd boats 
and Hteau)|^boats const nioted lor the jmrpose may na\ i 
t^itc its waters in safety. 'I'he British go\eiumem has 
already formed treaties with the sexeial staler on tin* 
banks of the river, with a a lew ot piomoting and juo- 
lectiug trade, Sleain-hoats efrlahlMied h\ the go\ein- 
ment and by pu\ale tradeis have aheady opened a 
eoniinereial inteieoiu*‘e by tins route uilli thenoilb- 
westeni provinces of IJindbstHn. ft is ihe intention oi 
the govorninent so to imj>ro\p the loads betHcen the 
Sutlej and the Jumna and the Ganges, as lo enabie the 
British iin»relianl who enters the Sutlej fjoin tli(‘ Indus 
to eonvey liis goods from the former Ji^er, ami lo 
descend the Jumna and Ganges. inshMU of ascending 
them against th<* slreani. The htmefils of this com¬ 
mercial activity will tell in Scinde. which de¬ 

rives, like Kgytit from its N ile, a fei tility of sod which 
is periodically jciicHed by the ineiflowings of the In^ 
dus, and the beiielits of whicli might be greatly ex¬ 
tended by canals of irrigation. At present district* 
adapted for cultivation aic in pasture, but neai the 
river the famines which jaiiso from droughts are un¬ 
known. Vegetation is exuberant, and the abuudain<*e 
of food atlraels people frgm the neighbouring slates 
which enjoy a lebs liappy position; and y«'t lands, 
which might supply the wdiole of Western India with 
their surplus produce, are overrun with jungle, and 
devoted to beasts of the chase. 

♦ 0\siatic Journal ’ No. ]!ib. 
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THE IlOHSK-rARMS OR HERDS OF 
SOrrilEKN RUSSIA. 

Tbb RufcMiiu ra\*tliv. jind a laige pioponidn oP^U the 
hoiEc*^ jn Iho eabteiii eounUios of Europe, 

are umii*ly fiom vafa\ herds of hotbCfe which 

wander, in h stnii-wild Aate, o'er the “stcpiK*a** or 
plains in iJi(> boutluun part of Abiati<* Russia. ^nuM»e 
plains an* of a must extraordinary clwracter. They 
extend entirely across the euipin',/rom the confines 
of Iluuijary lo those of China, Tluoughout tins dis¬ 
tance (^(TCi al thousand miles, sc<ircely a hill, oi e\cn 
a tree* to be seen: the whole is one monotonous 
levi‘1, presenting less divcisily of appearance, pci haps, 
than any other portion of tin' earth s surface. A tia- 
veller may pmceed in a stiaight line for Imndieds of 
miles without oucounteiing a tiee, or even a bush. 
The situation is so expos(*J tliat tlnuc is blieh A* neither 
from the heal otbuuiiiK'r nor tin' cold of wintfT. Do¬ 
ling a few favouied months, such ab April, May, Sep¬ 
tember, and October, the gioiind is covered with eoj^ibc 
grass; but during five w inter months the ('old is so m- 
tensc that even tlie arctic icgion,^ can scarcely exceed 
it in rigour; while dm ini* two oi ihiec summer 
months the pai'chiug d^yn('^s is such ,h Afiica only 
can oxcch In such a diinat*', wln‘M» ,igii<‘uliuie could 
be pursued only under great disad\aiii.i»< s, and whcic 
cities and towns can hfidly be said to cxi^t, the piiit- 
cipal occupation cf the inhabitants is to rcarhoibcs, 
oxen, and bheej), all oi which largely bu}>])ly the 
Eutopean matkels. 

The icaihig of hoises is the most remaikable of 
these three occupations, in it“-pccl lo the diffci cnees 
w liif'h iliaructeribc Asia from Eui«»))c. A hold of 
hoiscs, only a little icmovcd fiom a state of wildin'ss, 
is possohSied generally by a llussjaii uohI(', who iufrusts 
the entire quo of it lo a hcrdsmtin, called Atalnmislnk, 
the lieid itself being called a oi iubun. The 

gieat Kuasian families of W<>ron/ufl, Orloft, Potocki, 
iidbumoflbivy, &c., all possess ^last tiac'ls V>f land in the 
** steppes;” and the rearing of herds of horses on tJicbo 
steppes forms a notable pafil of the levimue of the 
proprietors, smee horses can range o\cr a large ex¬ 
panse of ground, and obtain support from land too 
]>oor to alford pastui.ige lo cattle or sheep. 

When a iahoou is abovit to be formed, a fe% stalliims 
and males arc plated on the estate, undci the caie of 
a tabuntshik; and ihche are kept together > ear after 
year till the number of hors('s wnountb to n<*arly a 
thousand, he)Oiid whu'h number it ibiiot ubual to jn- 
ciease the size of a taboun, olhc'r taboons being in such 
case detached from . It is not till a laboou is full 
that the pioinic'tor begins to become a sellei, by sell¬ 
ing them at Jatge h()i.<(‘-fiub licId in diflt'ieui parts of 
the steppes, oi to the go\cinmcnt cMmlractors, who go 
round from one taboon to another to select horses for 
the cavalry an# tlu' govcMumcnt service gencially. 

The terms on which the tabuutbhik is engaged by 
the owner, as 'veil as the country and cli¬ 

mate, (‘otibpirc to render th?l!!f"bf one of tlicse herds¬ 
men, or horseherds, if w e may coin such a term, most 
wild and precarious. lie is aiiftwerabh' for evejy 
horse tlu^ may W lost or stolen; and, as both wolves 
and Uoise-tlueves aie plentiful in the stej)peB, his 
wa^es aie geneialjy wofully lessened by the value 
which he has to remit for iho lost or stolen hoibes. 
The thousand horses, far fr«mi Ix'ing docile and wt 11 
amired, arc half wild, and•iiavo abundant opportuui- 
for escaping from tlie hcid; and tljie keeper has 
therefore to guard against tlie wdldtiess of the horses 
tlmmsdlvcs as much as a^aiu^t wolves and thieves. 
He alnio^t lives in his saddle, by night aa well as by 
dav; and indeed more by night than by day, for the 
horses aie most apt to*stray, as well ai to be atta^d 
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by wolves or eeized by thieves, in the night-tiinc. He 
must have a constitution capable oi* enduring the 
gri^atest privations and the ('Xti ernes of w'oathcr; for 
whether in the fierce cold of winter or tlie equally 
tierce heat of summer, lie must be alike watchful over 
his herd, A root in wdnler and a shady spot in sum¬ 
mer arc alike uncertain to him; and he inusft hold 
himself in readiness to gallop off at a minute^s notice 
after a stray J^orse. 

The dress of these men is a wuUum m parvo^ an as 
semblagc within a binall space of as many convein- 
ences as circumstances will allow them fo provide. 
'I’hc principal garments are composed of leather, w hu'h 
an^bounil around his middle by a leather giidle. The 
bcad-coiCling is a high, cylindrical Tartar cap, made 
ot black lambskin; and the outer garment is a kiig(» 
biow’n wo(»Ilen cloak, called a with a hood lo 

cover the head. This hood is allow'ed to hang behind 
m fine weather, and llicn often serves both si i)o(*ket 
and laidei. Among the implements carried by the 
tabiiiiUhik aie a whiji, a sling, and a woU-ciub. Tlie 
whi}), culled the has a short, thick handle, 

and a thong fiftc'cn or eighlocn loot in length: tins lu' 
has almost constantly in his hand, it being the (hict 
instiumenl by which he keeps Ins dismderly held in 
ordei. The sling IS soinetliing like the /uaao ot the 
South Ameiiran Imnteis, and is used to catch th(' 
hoises when loaming about llic plains; the keepci 
bciiig^ble, by an uncnhig aim, lo^tlnow the 1h<-so 
round tlie horse’s neck without hurting him. 1’h(' 
woll-club, as Its name impoils, is used to lepel all ot 
tin* enemv(»s against whom the tabuntshik has to con¬ 
tend : It is a thick club, Ihice or four t('et long, aimed 
witli a thick lion knob at out* end, and kept alwais 
ready near the noinnicl of the saddle. Whenhuili'd at 
a wolf with the dexteiity which these men ha\(‘ 
j Ic'ained to use, it seldom fails to give a fatal blow' to 
the ammai. 

As for ])roviskms, tlic keeper is but sletuleily pio- 
vided. He carru's a cask of W'atcr, for the sU'ppes 
aie lut«cantily supplu'd with that invaluable commo¬ 
dity. He also carries a bag of bn^ad^and a bottle of 
biaiidy, and suudi 7 tnfics which fill u)i the im'asun* 
of his removable baggage. 

The kind of life wlurh is led by the horses intrusted 
to the caie of the^e men may now be biiefly sketoliod. 
Fiom about April to October, when the steppes ai(» 
coaled with giasa, the lu>r&e%are ronstamly giazmg, 
and make amends for the piivations of the past wiiilci. 
During tlie other half of the year they femain under 
sbelicr at night, and roam about during the day lo c:a- 
thcr what little herbage they can find bciu'alh ihc 
snow. An eye-witn(*«s has obsei ved:—** When w c say 
the horses remain under sheliei, it must not be sup¬ 
posed that the shelter in question reseinbl<'s in anj way 
an English stable. The shelter alluded to consists ol a 
space of ground enclosed by an earthen moiuitt, with 
nowand then something like a roof towaids d;icnoiili, 
to keep off the cold wind. I'here the poor ciealUK s 
must defend themselves as well as they can against 
merciless Boreas, who comers to them unchecked in los 
coijyse all the way from the pole. To a stranger it is 
quite harrowing to see the noble animals, in scvcic 
weather, in one of those Jlnprolected enclosures. Th(‘ 
stallions and the stronger boasts take p6ss('ssion oi iIk^ 
£>hcd; the timid and feeble stand in groups about tin' 
wall, and creep closely together, in order mutual 1> to 
impart a little warmth to ea(!^n other.*’ And nor only 
do the horses sufibr thus ftom cold; but, throneh the 
improvidence of the Russian agricuHurists, ultliough 
ttiere is abundant mss for hay growd in the suinnu i, 
yet very little care Is taken to lay by a store of fodder 
for the horses in wintof; and tmis it happ'm, 
that the poor animals are so reduced as to eat away 
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each otlver’fl mauos ati<l tails, for lack of ai'-ything else 
in the form of food. 

When wiBtor »over, the horses appear as a troop 
of aickiy skeletons, worn down almost to death by cold 
and hunger: but they speedily recover when luxuri¬ 
ating in the grass, which appears about April or May; 
and for a couple of mouths they are full of life and 
glee. The heats of summer are, however, nearly as 
bad for them as tho cold of winter; not in relation 
strictly to the hc^at itself, hut to the dreadful drought 
which accotn|>anies it. 1’be steppes aie said to boootne 
ro thorouglily dried and even baked ift July and 
August, that seaicely a vestige of hcibagc remains, 
and all the streams aie move or less dried up. 'lihe 
liorses can find scarcely anything eitlibr to eat or lo 
drink, and they endeavour to shield themselves from 
tlicfleiee heat of the snn by grouping or huddling 
iheinselves together, each one under the partial sha¬ 
dow of another. 

A [ileasant autumn siu'cecds a scorching sninmer, 
ami the hois(% jno\idccl wiih abundance of grass and 
of water, and exposed to a mild tc^mperatuie, iceover 
fioin tbe debilitating effects of the summer, and in 
bomt* (b'gree prepaif^ thenisehcs the honors of the 
loitln‘oiiiing whiun*. 

Th(*re are uflen fierce and leuiaikable contests 
l)etw'een the horses ami the wolves which infest the 
“ stej)pe8.’’ The wohes geneially a])nroa(;h singly 
tow aids the herd, and spiingmg suddenly on ft inaie 
who may be at the oulbkirts, kill her, and then cairy 
ofl hoi foal, Hut as the;*c are lew thickets or bushes 
lor rom‘(»ahnent, the attacks of the wolf ale not so 
often bueeessful as they w8uld he in a different kind of 
eounliy. Sometimes a party ol wolves attack the 
01 herd at night, and a scene ensues whb*h 
1ms been thus deseiibed by a wxiter in the'Asiatic 
Journal:^—“An admirable spirit of eoalilion then 
disjdays itself among the hois-es. On the first alarm, 
stallions and iiiaies (*ouie ehaiging up lo the threatened 
point, and attack the wolves with an impetuo^-ily that 
often ])Uts the prowlers to instant flight. Soon, how¬ 
ever, if they feel themselves siiffieienily luumToiis. 
they return, and hover about the taboon, till some poor 
foal snaggles a few yards ironi the main body, when it 
is seized by the enemy, while the inolhcr, spiinging to 
Its leseiic, is neaily certain to share its fate, 'rheii it 
is that the battle begins in leal earnest. Tbe inaies 
foim a circle, within which the foals take shelter. We 
have st'cii pictures in which the horses are represtuitcd 
in a circle, presenting their hind hoofs to the wolves, 
w)io thus appear to have the free choii e of fight or lo 
let it alone. Such pictures are the mere result of 
imagination, and bear very lilllc resemblance to 
reality; for tbe wplf has, in geneial, to pay much 
moie dearly for his partiaIity||to horseflesh. The 
boises, when they attack wolves, do not turn their tails 
towards them, but charge upon them in a solid phalanx, 
tearing^fpni with their teeth, and tiampling on them 
with their feet. The stallions do not fall into the 
])halanx, hut gallop about with streaming tails and 
erected manes, and seem to act at once as generals, 
trumpeters, and standard-bearers. Whcie they sep a 
wolf, they rush upon him with reckless fury, mouln to 
mouth ; or, if they use their ftet as weapons of otEence, 
it is alw ays with tbe front, and not with the hinder 
hoot; that the attack is made. With one blow the 
stallion often kills his enemy, or stuns him ; if so, he 
snatches the body up with his teeth, and flings it to 
the mares, who trample upon it till it becomes bard lo 
say wbat kind of animal the skin belonged to,** 

Tlie tabuntshiks take care to keep their respective 
taboons or herds at a distance from one another; for 
if they meet, a desperate encounter generally ensues, 
all the horses of one herd making common cause 


against the strangers. The stallHms are always the* 
combatants, the mares and foals keeping aloof. 

It may well be supposed that tho control over fiv<- 
hundred or a thousand mch horses as these mpst be a 
most laborious oeeupatioa, and W'e may vi oil wonder 
that awy men can be foui,id to undcrtak(» such a 
task ; for lliey arc freemen, and not slaves, w ho act as 
tabuntshiks. The truth seems lo be that they are 
desperate, reckle^is men, whose habits unfit them for a 
more quiet and moderate kind of life. TheV receive a 
rate of wages decidedly high eompari»d with tbe 
Jlussian average: it amounts to five or nh ruWes per 
year per horse, emial to about 275/. a year English. 
But out of these wages tbe rabiniUlnk has to defray all 
losses arising from robbeiy, aUacks by Wolves, strayed 
horses, and*tbe hire of three or four assistants. Still 
his net earnings are high, and these he spends mainly 
at the brandy-houses which arc to be found s<^attcica 
on tbe plain. Two or three year^of this life of ox 
eitemont incapacitates a man for any quieter employ 
inent, and ten oi fifteen yeais of it wear him out. 

These reckless men have moie of wliat may, by 
abuse, bo calk’d liberty, than most other men in 
Jiobsia. They arc sen ants, yet their services arc of 
such a peculiar kind, that a Russian noble would 
hesitate long befoie he dibchaigod a tabunUhik from 
tbe care of a taboon : the man has become acquainted 
with the hoi and the horses with him: h^xnows 
the value of each, and ran offei t^ound advice as to 
wlueh may beat be Kept and winch sold: be knows 
where aie the be^l pastwn’-giomuls; and tlu* lioises, 
after being aceustoincd lo him, yield a very unwilling 
obedience lo another. Tims the servant pos ^‘^ses, m 
tjie ejea of his master, a value whuJi causes ins vu*ious 
qualities to be winked at. 

When a hoise-fair is held in any of the towns, the 
horse«aie dnven into the niaiket in ihd same fiee 
condition in whiih they loani over the ])lanis; foi if 
tied toiiethei, they would become le^tless and un- 
gov eina) le. When driven ihroueii towns and villages, 
the aninialc; always seem hoineviliat iiighleiied, fioin 
the entire newness of th(’ sceno*; but as in such ease 
they all keep closely togelUer, they give the keeper 
le&s, iii’^tc’ad of moie trouldo. In the maiket-jdace, the 
owner of the horses is seated near an cneloMne, into 
which the animals are driven by the tabuntsliik. A 
i*(TUc of bargaining then ensues, the animals le- 
iiminnig in the enclosuie until the baigain is com¬ 
pleted. When the pi ice is agieocl u]Km and naid, and 
a fee given to the tabuntshik, he doxieroiHy tliroivs his 
sling round the neck of the seleoicd horse, and thus 
secures him. If the inirchascr refuse's to fee this 
desperado, he is apt alterw aids lo find that the horse 
has been purposely injmod by the man in the act of 
catching him. 

When the government puiveyors or contiactois are 
in search of cavalry horses they do not viait for the 
fair-time, but go from one taboon to another, selecting 
such horses as may befiJjJStm the aer\ice, and paying 
for them a price p??viou 5 ly agiecd upon with the 
proprietor, 

C/^tnfse Toohf and Chnue Though tlicit irotl-woil 

is not good, yef tlieii look, such clnsels, plane% axes, &c., are 
excellent, and Kcjit very sharp. They make use of tbe circular 
instead of the band-saw. Tl«hy have a saw for particularly flue 
work, which if we had.iiot seen them using, are fliould have ima¬ 
gined iite work had been done ^ith a cliism; the blade ofljt con¬ 
sists merely of a single piece of brass wiie jagged with a bliaru 
instrument. Tho jMittorn to he carved is traced on the wood, and 
a hole is bored in it, through which the wire is jussed and 
fast to the liatidle, which is kept outside the wood: tlte drawling 
is then cut with the greatest care oiid acctitary. For all rough 
work they make use of a small sort df axe, slightly lonnded mi 
oi^^dc* This amwen the purpose of on adze. In peaceful 
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aChiwt^ uty rtmi \nmiii ^ivetv fiiK* ap- 
paartuict, fiom Owwaytha ftwit wgu-Uowdg au pointed gm 
glided 11 m; inside (f the are protected fiam the can by 
acreeiM extending afiufci ttic ctioets, iiu|>j»orted from tk^e ^ 
ihf h(Mis^ 1 ai' of malting, oi, m onki to miimt tifB 
ilght, arc madi of in bttr<*8^116 s<*iapcd due, set in fr4mec 
paiiev of ^ lavs* r ml a gieat^niany tudorc to woik for nc; who 
made thniga voy well if they hod a good |jatt«ni; but St fees 
nere8b ii ? »*) lie wurefnl that there wa» no defe< t or Jiairfi ni it. for 
ttiey 1 opied exactly ac thgy caw the aiUcle before them Out 
glovec puzzled them moct^ only ope map cucceeded m luiDitig 
out a pail at oil legernbhtig English gioies. Tlw) wetc alnifM't 
ihe only^tradecpeople wbo did not deneit tlie uty, aud they liad 
ihvA}8 plenty to w Vhtm. 


IfHhVfyimah ttui Us t/cia,—Ot all sul>)ect8 of ciftivf icatn n, the 
readier 18 perhaps the moctengroscuig, and in fefir <otiu(iie8 is 
comiKh a cub^jEttt of Gomplaiiif ac in fithnid JC\eiv oin 
foeU, aj^bowledgik, and geiieiallyexaggerau s tin ctippo id t vil, 
whsbt Ibe pimcipal iemedv oi jIh imictical ill cnitbcqiiriKrb, 
drainage, 18 unMieilfir mdecttd. Too imuh wain iMiinnH 
drainage as a coiieclue; tne exf (88 6i w4<i iN^mg the luh nut 
the w'lni ilcelJ lliese ii inaAs I make tiuin IIk ronvu lion which 
nas oltet* pacbttl o\(i my tnind when viHiting souk of tin wildin' 
and more impiomismg piitc of the < oniitiy, thit Uit dainimcm of 
the (Innate, iimUr the pusent nuh 8y$Um of tillage n* a hlos-snig 
(iitliiT than a cipce It induces nafiun) fcitilit), whin >»ilh<hit it 
ttu If would he btenlity ) and dp]ieai8 to I c tin leason wliy Aoilsot 
indifle^nt quality ite so often coven d with a fiebh and w liohbonic 
viidure and tioctc of momitain 01 lucky gruniiA^ ulncU would 
iippeu to H))el riihnation, me made to piudine ciops ind to 
CMppOit a concitUiahh populifnii The wanihiu along tho 
iiiounUun 8i(U oi in biiih loiky distiRls as thus of Oiiitoi 
Jtmigate^ ( raighdUhaiky, (^leggaiKomof , wdl hi\* iu 
quent cause in admin the pattern( and luilitniir with witnh th( 
nutiihfe inachnt enoonnliifc the aTi(vireiit]> mi} i u tiruhli tank of 
cleanugaway btoins nclaiming iNig and nitiolining (tdtua 
tioii amidst the locks, and though he loiy muiiiuii at t^c fio 
(jinlit tlumer, to him so ftuuhJosoinc, lit will tt idil) lC(o;^ilJ')e ti 
18 a powdfiir Au\diu> to tin pool mans lahouib Aftd di- 
luite would requite a mote perfect tillage to nndti (he voil liMid 
1 1 ahsctbmoisfuie, a damp climate ioiccs ugetatnn him t( <t 
luditreiiut cuitune Hut if tht cfjinati in soim digut luopm 
the unit o|)et it ions of the small fu liter, it ou^ht to htinmlito 
him to exailion, by the coqiictioii tint mic flu giound di iiuid 
and the culluie inqumcd, the chaiut^b id a good huvist would 
l>e \aslly incrtitoni, (\in in mountain disliitts, and in the 
lowei and more iutih tia<t», wliiic tlu ixieis ot \\ i(ir hi, 
sciUCily ail) iouiitdhtl UK ing a<lvan{ire, a most «diou8 imI 
would be iiiiuneil —i/ on tio (nQ/^t/o/ IvnUontHn/y i / 

(rtfU PotlbKh 


Siihsfom (U iounU »— The mo f nildtsting qiuMidi is that < f 
thtirUiasbis -Lie they bolid, oi iiiui < loiids ot {,nscou8 inattei t 
Dll (hi V dtiJd light iiom the sun oi aie (lay liinnnons of (luiti 
Kohistf Dothey h^adnilh wn>ttana\,oi ih they c uitinuc ot 
til same in ignitude and mtennty < t light i TIum aic the only 
quistions whiUi it is woith while to itatc sepu Uelv, hung the 
nil) 01 ^ as to which good gioiiiidb toi lonpctiiic can lit gi\i n 
'i he qiustion lelalive to the niosas of lometb has iuenputtv 
wdl sittiiil Itmavbi Btxttd a itiiaiii fLit„,liuil tliungh 
s \iM i1 coimtb ha\e hten iilai etl m situ itirii^ m winch a mass a? 
Uuy at a satellifi oi Jnpi td w onhl havi j loduceil hensdilc 
i th d •» of pr I till kat ion. no suclAllMi^i c tici n (u odui c d 1 iu 
c nit I of 1170, hail ft Udi only the tivi thi)U-.itidtli juiit of thi 
cath w nld hiu nitued the Ungtli of oui v<ai moii ti m l 
S econd of tniK which must liaie tiedi oImcivi^I igiin nil again 
i (h If I w ^llu siine carpet must liaie pis«dl iii 1770 hetwdri 
tile sitdlilcc 1 1 Tu} It I had it been the tiltidh put it oiu ot 
dnni in mass, it nnid jraie atkoted that system < isihly Ihe 
ccanei of Biela came luy neai*the eaith in Ihoi not the 
mallest < ffti t ot ju ituihation has luen utiseiicd But the cjuei 
tnil has been lately brought wiils*u still inuowci bmita T)r 
tail of a comet su| ]i si» i» to coiwist ot matter iiKe tin gasis m 
our tiUlb (on win b t n| p><, tuui ey^iy spiculafoii must iffotacd), 
th A coiitnnt'i) tilbix iiou tic bidy It isinnposbibTe that a 
piinianuit atiiuibiiliere (I old I lu c^cpnhbruiin iindci n a 
tuiiii 2 he attras k >ti ot (iu body of ilit < omet itself uyion such 
mi nuibi l>e exudlingly slight Agairt, it known 

lie n till (t i pftiiiot's tiiat if qia « li f Ihd v ith an\ tb^d, 
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fluid oiubt be cm easnely laie and t J lutic, c i it would ^how sonu 
efiecl in gradually causing tin {ilanets to appioacb the sun, and 
diioi toning then fieriod of ^utition* No smh aicclcratiou haa 
been observed; not that small acceleraiiotii eoiiuot be detecteih 
for that of ihe iqoou, depending opi other caws, has betu di 
tooted, though only amouniiug to a minute of space in six (< n 
tuiies. Neveifheless, just m the same way as tlie fall oi a 
fiatlirr shows our atmosphere, though that of a bit cf lead doe^ 
not, It ma\ happen tliat a fluid pervading all sjiace, and so fon 
As nut to aflect^thc jdaiiets sensibly foi many thousands of yearb, 
may won show itself on such a moss as that of a comet Ac < oid 
ing tu (lie obseivatiinw of Encke, the comet which Iwais hi*» 
name isgiadually Hhoituang its peiiod, at tho rate of Kimithuii 
less than one day out ot twentydive bundled, be jmcibeh ti i 
SO}|oi eflei f, and up to this time the only known boit of ithd 
winch could usuH tiom a icsisting inidiuin* ... If is mist 
probable fhat a cmict ii* alj^cigetl^e; gaseous, w itlunit my solii 
mattei whiUicr Stais havs been reptatcdl' eiui (hiuiqh tl 
thickest paits fSir «T IKisrlict, hu inbtann, m 1*^32, hiw i 
group of stais of the sixtcddb niognitudo almost ihi ugh ti 
cciitii of Biolas comet« • • »Wecaii(JOt hi Ip fa mg (oimu 
fhat every probability Uamn towgtds the trntn of tin (,as>(Oii 
hypollicius If this hs^ic, we might as w( U aitcni] t to a i 
tain how tai a cloud imtii is clitven against a uonnitani will 
tend to bleak oil fbe top, as speculate u|ion ms mu Inin il 
dangei to th< earth flom contact with a comet ilu iflut ot 
Mich a cjiciimstaiire would lie the nnxtme ot its u isiotib m it 
iial with the atniobgUiie, a peimaiuni iibe iindiibk) m (la 
me lu height ot tbi l>aiometer (though (hiu is no i udn « * 

make it highly pi oh ihlc (liat all tin coniitsjiii t ithn ui ill 
liasc mobs enough to moduu a seusibb (fleet ot fl is kmd) m I, 
ifthe gfsiuiiH mitte; biiould iiiudrme sufureiiily to (hs< uni I 
the lowu it/^ioijb of out atmoqilMii soiiii eflut upon amin il 
and vegctahli ixislince, os likilwtg^^xl as I id bui iMsdnij^ 
rendciing foe coutiaiy higlily })i;||[bali)(, (ht < nth nus luu hun 
many timexin tho tail (or, ns we inqjit 11 \ m tin diatt oi i 
comet That unnets eccut thui lixht Jiom tlu imisniul 
evident by llicii alUiationsof hrillidmy. II tins slioiu 1>> (lu i 
c^wn light,*fhi size would \aiy with the distiiui hut not flu i i 
tnitsic biiJhaiKS Jhit nothing like phanis lime luen ohsnsi \ 

1 \cipt 1U4 viiy lew mstaiuis which aie saiist u toiils bhown i; 
he eiflur doubtful as to fbe fn t, or not such ] hobo^ is slu iil 1 
lust been, the jHisition of fin spn and e,ufh bung uisiki^l 
Tins nlwuiu of plume is in f iioiii of the sup) osdion it nan 
legalII gaseous mibS ]l \ e tikt all the molded a counts w 
shotiltl ceitanilv be ini hmei to imagine that fin winh vstuu 
of comets is dmuiiibhmg in biilhancy nnd laignitndi Itn 
ti e8e m counts were wnthn titulci the biasot turoi,na(l ina I 1 1 
coiisidiic I as most jnofxbly iXiL,g(iahil It is mi] is ibh t> 
Hie liow tin waste wbnh atibiB tioni tba tail < in }o on witliont 
Hurij dtnniiiifjun Ihe oid/piii(ue fiit howtici in this tiui 
flic unmt of fJilhi, which ni 1bS2 w igas lomtd and chi i 
Jiipilii, was nut iisiide to (he nal>ed eie in 17)^1, and in lki(i 
(xmb)ted a mcilaaii biiglitnebs, finng tlicn in a inm ii uion ii 
voin^ble pobitkon The quistiori as to w ist( is thin fun niixi I ^ 
up witli olhtis, fiom which it eaunot it pitscni b Mfiaiifi 1 
Ihe nuclei of loniets (so f ii as obseivid) hiv( \ und iiom iO 
to JdOO nabs, the hitglhs of flitn tui,ti laaotliin], up i 
inoit than i Imtidud iniliioiib ut nalis c jtlupudta 


I I dnufu / (11 //If Aeia.—It is ruiiuiu t > <r the (/ >] Ii 
dunk tea aboaid tiasi btcamus a ja. ui;,() i,k fm (i i i v 
will/ll the ricmh imiUiMmid un tk toMf hi, (li IKi a uis i 
{Kntiun, w< btumld siy, tea foi oik Thin < n luhfs iniiiJ! 
teapot m whuti the tea, and that ot the bcot I md n s I kh m 
fused, a laigci teapot full of hot wahi, i biaall snmu lull <t 
lurwp bugii, an empty ttaiibht and teispoon, a fin i ot Jctuoi 
and a aaill dccantei of spintv All (hti isi^ei\tdbiu(iiil(aiieou J\ 
upon a tiay As soon as (he ha is snfiicn nil\ jnfusi 1, h< ponin 
ft out into the tumblei , to wimb lie idds n globs i i '•pnifi md 
UHlneot lemon, aud tiun fills up the smallci with bit wntf 
lioin til latgti put ihe lust gloss oi tea expeditiil, Ik 1 rews 
A^ini m (he same way, and tins loi fivo oi six times, till th ti,i 
hi no loiigei colout di flavour, but thne is tin lun n, (be 
sn^iii, aoi the biaudy, and tlie tea as now the ujfuhigv Ihi 
cfliit pioduud will chpeml upon (he quantity of btaniis winch 
h( lias thus sipped 11 In lixve been sjiaiing, be icnutns cpiut 
ii; )ii flock, or c ouveises fieely with his fellow-passeii^,* rs II b< 
base MAcked th( monkey too sfronzlv, he nuschiesi iih, and ih 
foi looking Afiti the maehmti V —ii/c oj a JixtirUtt f ! hmi 

m 






SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY.-^No, IV. 

The 113tb nun^ker of the ‘ Spectator* describes Sir 
Roger (le Coverley falling in love with a beautiful 
widow. The paper is by Steele; and toareadei of 
the present day it may appear somewhat trite *and 
mawlvish. The good old knight looks back upon his 
unrequit$.'d youthful affection „with a half-ludicrous 
solemnity, llis mistress was a learned Iady> who only 
gave him the encouragement of declaring tliat Sir 
Roger dc Coverley was the tannest and most humane 
ofisill tlie brutes in the It is scarcely neccs- 

BJiry to fellow the disconsolate bachelor's relation of 
hisdisampointnicnt. The following dcscriptian, how¬ 
ever, of the sheriff riding in state to the assiacs will 
serve, w ith a little variation of costume, for a 
of the same scene in our own day: for who a^ngst 
our country readers has not heard the bai'bafous dis- 
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sonance of the sheriff's trumpets, and smiled at 
the awkward pomp of his mighty javelin-mon ? 

I came 1o jny estate in my twenty-second 
year; and resolved to follow the stops of the most 
w(»rthy of my ancestors who have inhabited this 
spot of earth before me, in all the metliods of 
hospitality and good neighbourhood, for the sake 
of my fame; and in country sports and recrea¬ 
tions, for the sake of my health. In my twenty- 
third year I ivas obliged to serve as sheriff' of thf^ 
county; and in my scrvatds, offic^^rs, and whole 
equipage indulged the pleasure of a young man 
(who did not think ill of his own person) in 
taking that public occasion of sho^wing my figure 
ind behaviour to advantage, you 'inay easily 
imagine to yourself w hat appearance I made, who 
am proUy tall, rid well, and ivaqyi'ery well dressed, 
at the head of a whole country, with music before 
me, a feather in my hat, and my horse well bitted. 
I can assuj^ you I was not a little pleased with 
the kind nK>ks and glances I had from all the 
balc onies and windows as I rode to the hall where 
the assizes were held. But, when I came there, 
a beautiful cuTalure in a widow's habit sat in 
ilm court to licar the event of a cause concerning 
her dower. This commanding creature (wdio was 
bom for the destruclioti of all who beheld her) 
put on such aj-csignation in her countenance, 
and bore the 'TOispers of all around the court 
with such a pretty uneasiness, I W’arrant you, and 
then recovered herself froni one eye to another, 
until she was perfectly confused" by meeting 
something so wistful in all she encountered, that 
at last, with a murrain to her, she cast her be¬ 
witching eye upon me. I no sooner met it but I 
bowed like a great surpris^ booby; arul know ing her 
cause to be the first ‘ivniich came on, I cried, like a 
captivated calf as I was, ‘ Make way for tl;|§.dciendani*s 
witnesses,’ This sudden partiality made all the county 
immediately see the sheriff' also was become a slave to 
the fine widow. During the time her cause was upon 
trial, she behaved herself, 1 warrant you, with such a 
deep attention to her Wisiness, fook opportunities to 
have little billets handed to her counsel, then w ould 
be in such a pretty conlkision, occasioned, you must 
know, by acting before so much company, that not 
only I, but the whole court, was prejudiced in her 
favour; and all that the next heir to her husband had 
to urge w^as thought so groundless and frivolous, that 
w’-hen it came to her couliscl to reiply, there Wjas not 
half BO much said as every one besides in the pOUjrt 
he could Jiiave urged to her advantage,” 

VoL. Xll.-X . . 
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TillAL BY ( OMBAT. 


[ 1 ^ 118 , alter the r wc ot A^htord t^rawa Thofititon. iwa 
fltelatur, Actuscd fflurdtr, api^ed to tbtt ngltt. 

wa" allowed, but led to its Iminodiato legislause 
' But it Id perbapo not so gonoralljf known. 

Ikl. as Bihliop Iltird olikones, in hts • MOrat and Po* 
litiul Dialogaob/ ‘*ev«n qa«#t>ti 8 &f tight and pi o« 

E ncro detei mined at the baniofa, and hrute 
a 18 alloired tho moat equitable, m veil as 
Blitfr(e<'t. nay of deciding all disputes, |)oUi ooooeming 
antaiis estate and honour ” The last reeotdcd in- 
Etapi c of this natutc occuired in the reign oi ]p!lirat)elh, 
and IS narrated as follows The 18 lh of June, i£ 57 l, 
lu Irmity term, there was a combat appointed to have 
bdta fo^ a ceitam manor and d^pssne lands 
ieinU^ in tho I<>Ieof Harty. adjoining 

me IsIO of Sbeppry, in Kent Simon Low and 
jdhq Kime weicpUintifTs, and had brongblawnt of 
right against Thomas Paran)ore,arha ofiered to deiond 
his right by battle. Whereupon the plaintiffs afore* 
said accCpttd to answer histhaUcngc offeimg likewise 
to defend tht ir light to the said nutioi and lands, and 
to prove by battle that Paiamoie had no right or good 
title to hive the said manor and lands lleieiipon 
the said IhotnasPsTamore hi ought belore ihc judges 
of tin Common Pleas at Westminster one Gemge 
Tlionie, a big, bio id stout, Btron(.-s(t fellow , and the 
plaintifls Henry Nallei master of defeni i, and sen ant 
to the Right llonoliiablc the Lari ot Lcu'estci, a 
nropm. slender mut, and not so tail ns ttib otlier 
Thome east donna gauntlet, nlncb Nailer look up, 
upon the Sunday biiort the battk siiould be ti^id 
On the nc\l ^orioiv the matter was ‘tajed, and the 
paitien agieed that Paraniore, being in jiossession, 
nbotild have the land, and was bound m live hundred 
jiounds to coaSK^ tho plaintiffs as mien heating the 
nnttir the jud^s should award The Quern’s Ma- 
jo.>ty abbot ung bloodshed, aud (as the poet well saitli) 

"2nstta asnguaiei defitani pns]||||^ainiM ’ 

was the taker up of the matter in this wioe It nasi 
thought good that, for Paiatnore's assurami, the oidci 
should be kept toiulnng the combat, and that the 
pUiOtifis Low and Kime should msko default of m>> 
pearann , hut that yet 6U(h as were suieties foi 
NailOi, Ibeir ihampion’s appearance, bhould bring him 
in; and likenis>e tboso that weie sureties for 1 borne 
should bung m the same TboinMin discharge of their 
bond, and that the cour*^ shtmm sit in rotbilLlields, 
whtio was nn pared one p’ot ot ground, of one>and> 
twenty yards square, double*]ailed, for the combat, 
without me west Equate a stage bourn set up for the 
judges represf nting tlie C ourt of the Common Pleas 
“All the compass without the lists was set with 
seaffoldb, one above anothci, for people io stand and 
behold Theic iTere, lirtrriid Xhr square wheie the 
pidgoB sat, two tents, the one for Nailer, tlie other for 
I hortic Tmrne was there ijn Jbe morning timely, 
Nailer about seven Of the clock esmethfougfa London, 
apparelled in a doublet, and ^alhO gasroine breeches, 
oil ot eiiinson satm, cUt and rased, a hat of blai k v«l* 
1 et with and ieathor and baud, before him diunis and 
fifes playing Tho gauntlet cast down by George 
Thorne was home before the eaidf Nailer ufKin a 
sword s pidnt, and las blton (a staff of an ell long 
made faTOrwisc, tipt with horn) With his shield of 
hard Icatncf, was home after him by Askam, a yeoman 
of the Queen’ll Ik came into the paht* at 

Wistinaistoi, and stajingmot Jong befoic Um Iiall 
fldoer t (same back mto the King v street, and so long 
■MiMkib the bain^tuaij and lothiil-slicOt, mto^pc 


field; where he stayed till past nine of th** dork, 
and then Six Jeiome Bowes brought him to his Unt 
'fhotne being m his tent with bu Henry Cheynty 
long before 

“About ten of Uioclock tlie Coiiit o( Common 
Fleas removod and came to the plarc prcpved. W hen 
the Lord Cfaief-Justice, with two otbei Ins assoriatis, 
were set, Uton Low was called solemnly to come m, oi 
else to 1(^ bki wiit of light. I ben, after a lortaui 
lime, the sureties ot Henry Nailer w ere railed to bring 
in the said Nailer, champion for Simon I ovv And 
shortly thereupon Sir Jerome Bowes, leading N ii'i t 
by the hand, entered with him the lists, bunging him 
dowff that equate by wluch he entered, being on the 
left hand of the judges, and so about till be came to 
the next squaie just aganwt the judges, and tline 
making eourtcsie first with one leg and then w iiU the 
other, passed luith till be came to the middle of the 
place, and then made like obeisanre, ami so jiassnig 
till they came to tlie bar; theie he made tin hit 
(OurUsy, and bis shield was held up alull ovir his 
head Nailei *put oft his uetherstocks and so luu 
foot and bare>legged, save his silk si u il oiu s to the 
ankles, and his doublet sleeves lud up a1o\( Ot 
elbow, and bare-hoaded, rame in as is afoi (3 iid 1 lu n 
weic the sureties of Georgi Thoint talltd to I rin„ m 
the said Thorne, and immediately bir llini} (lu viuy 
entering at the uppejr end on the light hm I ot tl 
judges Hised the like oidtt m tomin% tbont liv Ins 
sidt as N iiler had before on the oth i dt uul > 
coming to the bar vcith liki obti lu t It J ly li 
shit Id profilamalion was made in foiin is 1 ill >w th — 
‘Ibe jnsUtes commind in thf* Qutn Alijtstjs 
name, that no person of what rstiU d<,..r<t oi t >n 
(hlion that ho be, being piustnt to be o luidy to „im 
any toktn or sign bycountenant e Bj>ccth tu 1 iiv lut, 
eiUier to the provii or defender, whet thy tht out of 
them mav take advantage of tin ollit r uul no pt > soii 
remove, but still ketn his jdate, and that tvtiy jici- 
son or tieiBons keep uieir staves and thin neajions to 
theniseiies, and suffci mitbii the said inovit not 
difindei to take any of tlnii weapons oi luyotlui 
thing that may stand eithc r to the said piovir oi dt 
fender any avail, upon pain of iorfcitmc of luuK, 
tcneiiients, goods, r battels, and impiisoimirnt td tlun 
bodies and roakmg fine and lansom at tlu Quit ns 
pleasbu * Then was Uic pruvtr to be bworn in 
pel son as follow etb This hear, vou iiMutstlui 1 
hive this day neither cat, diunk, iioi luii ujwm nu 
eilheV bone, stone, nor glatts, nor uiy t nihuilniinl, 
borerry, or witcbiiafl, wheitlbroiigli tht powir of the 
word ot God might be inlt ased nor dimimshid, utul 
the d^kkifs power mereased, and thit my ipjiiil is 
true, sa lielu me God and his "amis, anti by this 
book ’ 

"After all this solemn order was finislit d, the Loid 
Chief Justice lefaearsing the manner ot bunging the 
wm of right by Simon Low, of the amwu nudi 
tbcieiinto by Faiamorc of the proccg,iUn„ tin itm, ind 
how Paramoie bad ehallenged to iffiTtnil Ins light to 
the land by battle by his champion Gtoigt Ihuini, 
apdait the aeeeptmg the trial that was by I ow with his 
champion Henry Nailer, and then foi dcfiuU of ap 
peaianoe in Low, bo adjudged the land to Panmou 
and diamnsed the champion, acquitting the suiclies oi 
tiieir bonds. He also Willed lie nry Nailc i to rcndc 
again to Gootge Tbonie his gauntlet Whiieto llu 
said Nailer answered, that lus lordship might cum- 
inand him anything, butwiUiiigly he would not it ml r 
the said gauntlet to 1 home except he (ould win it 
And further he rhallenged the same 1 hoi in to play 
with him half a stoic blows, to show some past) ne to 
the IjtMrd Cbief'Tnbtiic and to the other the ic issini- 
bltd But fhoinc an&wtned that he came tu fiBht,and 
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woxiW not )ilay. Then the Lord Chicf>Juatice, com- 
niendin;; Nailer for lihi valiant courage, commanded 
them both quietly td depart the lleW.” 

And bu ended this strange exhibition of a civil auit 
in the Court of Common Fleas—4hia nmeh ado about I 
tiothing—although from the urbanity of the liord 
Chief-Justice in “commending Nailer for bis valiant 
courage," we might ahodet auspeet htm of a denre to 
jirotraet it sonicwlial, in ordur to witntfoi the exliihi- 
tion proflcicd him for his “pmtime.’* Had the ayatom 
eotitiuued, there uould bhve be^n a second clw of 
ad\ orates, nho might have acquired profeewmal re- 
imtations fur tlieic exeriious in fovour ef the caosea, 
whatever they might be, aa haa been done aibob' by 
those who superseded them in the woidy wars in 
Wcbtminster. It is a cufetRUB coibcidcitre also, that 
though lh(‘ir asbislatice win waived iu cases of civil 
judicatuie, the champio,na of quarter-staff and single- 
stick roiiliiiued to evince their attaehmoat to tbc place 
of their ionner pt c-cminencc; and TothiU-fieldS, till 
within tu only or thirty years, was the favourite place 
lor such exhibitions, together with that of bear-baitnig, 
another i elk* of the tune of Elizabeth. 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 

PAINYERS.—Na VIII. 

• • • 

OIOTIO AND HIS SCHOIAUS. 

[(Aiatiiiticd from HJ.] ^ 

Tun fi’cond jepiosenlation is the Last Judgment. 
Abo\e,iii (heu-iitiL‘,('hristand the Virgin are throned 
iu br‘pdr.ite gloiies. He turns to the left, towards the 
(’ondenined, ivhilo hi* uncovers the wound m his side, 
and iai$(»< his right um with a menacing gesture, his 
countenance lull ormajestic wrath. The Virgin, on 
the right of her Ron, is the picture of heavenly mercy; 
and, as if tmificil at the words of eternal condcuina- 
tion, bill* turns awav. On either side are ranged Ibc 
jirophcts of the Old Tostanicnt the Apostles and otner 
PRints—severe, bolemn, dignified figures. Angels, 
holding the instruments of the Pas&ion, hover over 
Christ and the Virgin: tutder them is a group of arch¬ 
angels. One archangel stands in tbc midst iiolding a 
seioll in each hand; immediately before hill another 
archangel, suppobctl to represent tbc guardian angel 
of hiiinanit'’, cowers donn, shuddering, while two 
others sound the awful trumpets of doom, fcower 
don 11 is the earth, where men are seen rising from 
their graves; armed angels direct them to the i ight 
and left. Here is seen King Solomon, who, bAj^t he 
rises, seems doubtful to which side he dioum turn i 
. here a hypocritical monk* whom an angel draws back 
by the hair from the host of tbc blessed; and there a 
youth in a gay and rich costume, whom another angel 
leads away to Paradise. There is wonderful and even 
terrible power u^xpression in some of the heads; and 
it is said that anrong them ate many portraits of con- 
temporaiies, but unfortunately no circumstantial tra¬ 
ditions as to particular figures have reached us. aTbc 
attitudes of Christ and the Virgin were afterwards bor¬ 
rowed by Michael Angelo, in his celebrated Last 
Judgment; hut notwithstandiog the perfoetioa of bis 
forms, he stands far below foe dignified grandeur of 
the old master. Later painters Imve also borrowed 
bis arrangement of the j^riarchs and apostles, par- 
tioulaily.Fra Bartolomeo and RapbaeL 
The ihiid representation, directly succeeding the 
foregoing, is Hell. It is swd to have been executed 
from a desigii of Andrea, by his brother Bernardo: it 
is altogether inferior to the preceding rcprosebtalions 
in execution, and even in the composition. Here, the 


imagination of the painter, unrestrained by any just 
rules of taste, degebetates into tbc monstrous and dis- 
Msting, and even tbc grotesque and the ludicrous, 
tijcll is acre represented as<js great rocky, caldron, 
divided into four coinparlm^is ruing one above 
tlfo other. In Uie midst sita Afog, a ieaiful armed 
giant—luipself a fiery furnace, oijit, pf whose body 
fiames arise in difierept places, in which Biiinci''s ate 
consumed or cruslied. In o%r partia tbe cuiideinnod 
are seen spitted Kko fqwls, ana roasted aud ba.sted by 
demons, with other such atrocious foncics, too horrible 
and sickeumg for dcamiption. The lower part of the 
piclure waff baiBy painted over and altered according 
to the taste of toe day, in Uie slxlceiitU century; cer¬ 
tainly not for the belter.’'' 

Anuxsl OacAGKx is supposed to hayc painted 
these focscoes about 1335, ana he died about 1370. 

Simone Martini, usually called Siuo'ne Mrkki, 
was 3 painter of Sienna, of wbom. very w worloi 
remain, but the friendship of Petrarch basrcndcii'd 
his name illustrious. Simone Miemmi mss employed 
at^vignon, when it was foe seat of tbc popes (about 
1340), and there lie jiaintcd the portrait of Laura and 
presented it to Petiarch, who rewarded him with tu'o 
Sennets—and immoitality. Simone •also painted a 
famous picture on foe wall of foe Spanish chapel in 
the diuich ut Santa Maria Novella, which may still be 
seen there: it re|irci>ent8 foe church foilitant and 
triiiropliaut—with a great number of figures, among 
which are the porn aits, of Cimabue, Petrarcli, and 
Lanu. He also painted in the Campo Same, and his 
pictures Ihei e arc among the fine<>t in cxpiessiun and in' 
grouping. He died about 1345. Tbeic is a pietuie 
in foe Louvic at Paiu No. 1115, attiibufed to him it 
represents the Virgin crovvned in Heaven amid a 
chdhis of angels, a subjoci frequently treated bj Giotto 
and hiS scholais. ... * 

PietioLorci.zi'tti painted in the Cainpo Santo the 
Hermits in the VVihleiness: they arc lepn-'-ented as 
dwelling in caves and chapels, upon rock*, and moun¬ 
tains ; some studying, others meditating, mheia tciujried 
by demons in various horrible or alluring foims, Joi* 
such weie the diseased fancies which haunted ,i soli¬ 
tary and unnatural existence. As the law? of peisiiei- 
tivewere then unknown, the various groups ol hei- 
inits and llioir dMclUiigs are repjeecmed enc ah/ive 
aiiollicr, and alkof the same size, mueli like the figures 
on a cliina plate. 

Antonio.Yeneziano also painted in the ('ampo.Santo, 
about 13^; and show cd liiiusclf supei ior to all u bo had 
preceded him iu Ivellpg and giacc, foough inteiior to 
Andrea Orcagna in subliuiily. A certain Sninello of 
Arezzo was next employed, about 1380. lie painted 
foe bU)i9 of St. Ephesus. Spincllo seems to ha\ e hepn a 
man of genius, but of most unregulated mind. Vasai i 
tells a story of him which shows at once the i cheincncc 
of his fancy and his morbid brain. He jiainted a pic¬ 
ture of foe Fallen Angels, in which he had laboured to 
render foe figure of Satan as terrible, as deformed, as 
revolting as possible. Tbc image, as he work^ upon 
it, became fixed in his fancy, and haunted him in sleep. 
He dre&med*font tm Prince of Hell appeared betore 
him under the horrible form in which be had arrayed 
him, and demanded why he should be thus treated, and 
by what authority tbc ikintcr liqd.tepresentcd him so 
awmiuably hideous? Spinello awoke in teinn : soon 
afteruards be became distracted, and so died, about 
Uie year 1400. * 

But foe great painter of this time, the third alluded 
to above, was Taddgo Gaddi, thefavomitc pupil of 
Giotto, and his godson. His pictures are considered fob 
niOBi iiniwrtaut works qf foe fourteenth loiilury; fot/ 

♦ Tlie foregoing account the pdinihij’*? of Amlica Otcjigtia 
is taheii) with alteration^ from Kngler s ilaudimch.’ ] 
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tflMvnble Ifee matmcr of (Jiotto in tbo fcolini; for 
truUit Tiatttro, and simplicity; but wo find in toem 
improved (•.vecutiou, witlievcn more beauty and Urge* 
neat and«ra»di>ur of stylo. Hw pteforaa ure nufoe* 
roui: several arc in tbo AcMIemy at Florewo toA tbe 
Museum at Rnlm ; nffhwt, ire beluiye, in In 

Otley> engravings ef t)E»e eurljr Ita^asc)]^Are tHree 
grand seated figures of ttm Vatiwn of jtne^C^ch, fium 
Taddeo’s most fomous pUsturei tbo nesoe in tbe 
Spanish chapel at Ffo]Un(m,ni«idlf t;ntiU«d the’Arts 
and Sciences,’ Between Taddeo Gaddi and Simone 
Mcmmi there existed an ardent firiondshin and a mutual 
admiration, which did honour to both. ^ All fiat Taddeo 
painted in the Caippo Ssnfo is destined. At Ptf is, 
lu the laniviUi are four snail jnctuiUs attributed to 
him; and at Berlin four othona lai|cer, more Important, 
and moee authentio. Another of Giotto’s nosnfamous 
followers iras Tommaso di Stefano, ealfod Giottino, 
or ’ the.Uttle jQiotto,* finm the suocoss wHh which 
be emulated hie HMeter* ’ 

Towards the efiS-ef this oentotv. the decoration of 
the Canipo Santo Was interrupted by tbe political nia* 
.ortuncB and intenuti dissenUons wnioh distracted tfao 
city of Pisa, and were not resumed for nearly a ban¬ 
died years. ’She jpaintings in the church of Assisi 
were carried on by Giottino and by Giovanni di Melanp, 
but were also intemipted towards the dioso of this 
century. * 

We have mentioned here but a few of the most 
prominent names among the multitude of painters who 
nourished from 1300 to 1400: before wc enter on a 
new century we will take a general view of the pio- 
giess of the art itself, and the purposes to which it was 
applied. 

The progress maile in painting was chiefly by carry¬ 
ing out the principles of Giotto in expression and in 
imitation. Taddeo Gaddi and Simone excelled in the 
first; the imitation of form and of natural objects was 
BO improved by Stefano Fiorcutmo, that be was styled 
by his cotemporaries tl Scim^ della MiUtra, • the ape 
of Nature.’ Giottino, the son of this Steiano, and 
others, improved in oolotu', in softness of execution, 
and in the means and mechanism of ^le art; but oil- 
painting was not yet invented, and linear perspectivo 
was unknown. Engraving on copper, cutting in 
wood, and printing, were the inventums of the next 
eeutury. Portraits were seldom painted, and then 
only of very distinguished persons, introduced into 
large compositions. The imitation of natural scenery, 
that 18, landscapepamtmgt as a branch of art, now such 
a familiar source of pleawre, was as yet unthought of. 
When landseape was introduced into pictures as a 
background or accessory,-it was meiuly to indicate the 
Scene of the stmy: s rook represented a deseH^~somc 
formal trees, very like brooms set on end, indicated a 
wood—a bluish space, sometimes with fishes in it* 
sip'ijied a river or a sea: yet in tbe midst of thii 
ignorance, this imperfect execution, and limited 
T.ingc ot power, bow exquisitely beautiful are some 
of tlic remains of this early time I affording in their 
simple, genuine frsce, and Iqfty^eamest, and devout 
feeling, examples <of eimtolenoo which* our modmm 
painters ate beginning to foel smd to understand, 
and which the great BlptMMl tdmseif did' not disdain 
to study, and even to.copy, 


As ycl the purposes to wbid) 
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ng was applied 
flMuraoter. No 
the Walls were 
'esentationi of sacred tubjaefs, either 
or (he legends of saints. Bte- 



vout j^iriduMe or families built and ^mnsecrated 
chapeu; and then, at great cost, employed painters 
either to det*Orato the walls or* to jiaint pictures lor the 
altaiuf the Madonna and Child, or IIm 


um. Crucifixiiii||^ 


wore the fovoorito subjocts—Uie donor of tlie picture 
or Icmnder of the chapel being often represented o» his 
kpees in a oomer of the picture, and sometimcB (as 
more expressue of humility) of most diininuliic stae, 
out of all proportion to the other figuies. The doors 
Of the saeristies, and of tbe presses in which the pi iests’ 
vestmeata kopl^ wiere often covored with email 

r ' tures of Senptural sutgecis; as were also the chests 
which wefo deposited tiw utensils for the Holy 
Sacrament. Aimostelt tbe.small moveable pictures 
of <tho fourteenth and fifteenth contui k>s which ba\ c 
come down to us are either the eltar-picces of chapi'ls 
and oratories or have beeu cut^ fioni the jianeis of 
doors, from the covers Of chests, or other pieces of 
ecdesiastical furniture. 


\4I. 



ON THE SYSTEM OF bAWK TRAVELIJNG 
IN INDIA. 

'Tamu is a remarkable system of travelling adt>])te<l 
in India, arinng out of the immcnm| distance wlinb 
the three presidencies are ajvart, the imperfect slate of 
the roads, tiie deftdoaeyin the number of horses, the 
checks which file peoultar mode of government m India 
have given te private «ntei]irkie, and the very email 
valuw thiR'e placed upon human labour. It is the 
Dansk syetein to which we allude, as owing its birth lo 
the^ united causes hero enigned. Tlie woid is tpelt 
deadkt daJUit vad ddk by diwrent writcis; but wJmt- 
ever be tbe ptoper orthogesi^y, die meanmg.beaiB a 
tolerably close analogy to the iSngliSh word Prsi We 
call tbe transmission of lettenrthe ’ post,’and when 
travelling at a rapid rate ip a hired carnage wc call it 
travelling ‘post.’ So in "like manner in India the 
Dawk means tbe cemvepanoe nt letters, and also a 
quick mode of travelling adopted by persons who liave 
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to fto from onp picBldoAry to ftnotho* Tho'Dauk 
conUstb oi A iMdy ol natmi ruttftfr*} actiVOi 
patient, and cnduiint; nko lun from town to 
ton n beat iiifi' tlic pioketo of lettom, or' pout,' 8bd wlift 
PAiiy travrlbrs on tlieir ahottldeis 1ft ittlaRquuiB or 
open vi]uolc>i Tlio nbolo anances^^ Both as 
respeotB the poati and ]pnvate aoemk to be 

m the hands of gouftmanoat, 

When the houses of paiilaneat wens invostiitatltig 
the condition and positfcni of Itidta in 1831, preparatory 
lo the renewal ot the Company’s OhartMr, niaiiy poittts 
oi ovidcnce nr re ehcited which ailoid fts ttiformatiofi 
lespcrtinp^ the Dawk system Amonft the persons 
evanuned hcfoio the Commons' Conmnttee nss BTr ' 
Di\]d HiU nhfl, in alMwei to a questtoninblthor be 
thought th( Post«Qffice CBtoUisbinent oi India ft as 
upon <i«t go )d a footing as it might be made to occupy, 
stall (I, ‘It M better at Madras than elaenhere, the i 
Iliads uc (onicyedatatkateriatc. I do not think it 
posbihh to ])ut It on a better iootuig ‘ thcie is a want 
ol good loads and a want of horses, they not being 
iwd foi the igiKultural purposes of (be ronntiy The 
in ids ue, himeici, transmitted with perfect regulaiity, 
ind n nil \ciy coii'^idiiable expedition An express is 
(onvejfd at th( lateoi five miles an hour, whuli» as 
let as the mail nai ui this country hity Yca^S ago, and 
lh( oidinnv post when tlie mnneis are oveiloaded 
u dll nenspipcis and letters, is conicyed at the rate oi 
ioni Hides an houi I do not think it could 1>fl con* 
M \(d 1 istor Ihe utes of postage aie high coui}>Hicd 
ndh this <oimtr>,so that the icieuuc would not be 
Iddj lobf UK rcoisc d by any altcidtion of the sysleiu 
Ihf po t oITki h not at piescnt used by the natiies 
ft the \u ddi of the rountry wtic increased, they pro- 
lubly noidd uso it As it (s, they send then com- 
inunieatioiis by tbeir friends” It was then asked, 
what dist UK 0 thr jiost^unners laii m a day, to which 
the reply w i,—« 1 heir stages vaiy according to the 
toad they lia\c to go, in Madias, iiom fl\e miles to 
iieai t< n in sonic < ases Where the distance ib longest 
lliey do not return ” In reply to the question, whether 
It was a piactKc to carry otlici articles besides letters, 
It was steted that all the men carry newspapois; and j 
that w uh re siw 1 1 to pari pK “ tliei e is abangey oi box- 
road, im that pmpose, widi a difiorent rate oi postage 
on all roids in Bengal and on the piincipal Madras 
roads, and the paicils aic sent in that way.” 

Souk years ago a nienioiandum wu issued by the 
Madias goveinment, which lUustistes the exact mode 
in which till sc dawk-runners managed their laboftrs. 
It IS stated that “two practices ol veiyuneqnal merit 
pier ail among the dawk innneis on this establishment 
111 carrying tlic mails The ono ronsists in travelling 
w ith the d in ks m one direction only, the other, m 
tiavelhng with them m opposite diiections. Where 
the iorinei custom is obseived, die strengtli of the 
runners is unprofitably expended by their traversing ^ 
the same gionnd witliout loadb over which they carry I 
the mads, while iuim tlie same cause their long ab^ 
sencG iioiti Uteii stations and then nnfitnesB for duty 
when they iculi them must expose the dawks to un-* 
nrcessaiy mteriuption Whete the lattear method* is 
pursugA the Ubout of the rnnneis is bmUod to the 
pc rfonimnee ot the ir appointed task; «nd setUirg saide 
uncoutroUablc contingenoiee,Hind bating (he time that 
is reqnisito fot iood and regti fBey ouglit always to be 
in loadtnoss ioi the oidinai’y woik and the occasional 
exigetii les ol the ir employment” 

'nio systjcm here aclvoiated as being the bettUr of 
lUe two IS thus illustrated in a mode nfaudi tre may. 
bin fly absliait A ]ourncy for the dftwkfrftnncts is 
divided into stages oi distant cs, each stage haaingAwo 
runners. Tlio two luniursof a stage move alteinatoly 
foom Its opposite ends, and travel sc its length daily, 


path conveying a mail. For example —If, as m ihe 
annexed figure, the north and sontli iimita of a stitge 
N «j repiesented by N and S, and the two 
B rnnnenk attaolied to ^ portion of route 
cmapnAeftdOd Wlttdh ihooo lunils by A and 
B; then, m tho ttKMpiocation oi the 
maiis. A aiid B will aitemiltdy change posi- 
tiOM. One day A wOl take a mail south¬ 
ward from N to S, ind B will Cany one 
northward from S to N; the next day B 
will, as A had done on the previous day, 
bring a mail from N (o 8, while A wiU con¬ 
vey onglrom S to N, Hb B bad done the day 
before. Thus A and B daily t hange plat os, 
apd each wails aiteinaiely at N and S, after 
a delivenng his load, tiB a fresh mail aiiives, 
when be immediately proceeds with it 
tlirongh his stage. 

The above illuRttation relates to the two ruifocrsof 
one stage, hut the same interchange of matls takes 
place between the two runners of mm stage, and the 
two of the next adjoining. Thu8;--If L be (he point 
M of )une(ion between two stages, and M and 
o K tlic opposite extremities of the two stages; 
then, ior the two, four runnon will be le.. 

J ttired, as indualcd by the letters O and P. 

I and It. L w ill be common to both suges 
thilhei tlic mails (oining from M will lie 
Ipought by the mnncisO and Paltemalily 
aninnosi going iiom N will he taken by the 
p runners Q and R aiternatcly. At L the 
mails coming from the n<irthoiiijnri>-di( lion 
6 pass into the hands of the runners belonpng 
lo the southern s age, while ttiosc from tin 
south are fratisieitod to the hands of the 
northern nfiineTS. Thus wbile^thc Jitleis 
travel onwaids in each dueetmn at the latc 
of five miles an hour, each lunner hnnls 
himself to one paituulai stage, and docs not 
J R pass on to the adiomutg one. 

N It, by the failing of ram or olliei lonlin- 
gcncy, an mteriuption should occur ru the la] idity of 
the runner s progress, two lunncrs ot one stige may 
CK cauonally find thenisolves at the same «nd of the 
stage at the bamc tunc* in vnch case, one ol them 
hastens hack with increased speed, to airnr at the 
other (nd in time for the next mail that may arrive 
lliere. In the battgey, ot * paicels delnciy (as we 
might call it in England), the runners cai ry a )>a ki 1 
in Wluch the puoiels are deposited, and this basket is 
transfei red from one runner to another till it an ms 
at the end oi the journey 

In a letter to the Parliamentary Commisstoners Air 
Chnstiaif^makeftthe lollowing remarks on the dawk 
—‘‘Some havi, I believe, recommended the use ol 
horses and others oi camels for that purpose IIow> 
ever, when the na;turc of the country and the pei uh n 
climate are considered, I am oi opmion Uiat u w ill be 
the best plan to ftdherc to the present system, as the 
peons or footmen can travel at all seasons with tolciable 
oispaldA. At some pqyiods of the yeai and in some 
puts of the cokutiy, somotfamg might be guned m 
^Oft by tUBBg horses for the conveyance of tire mail, 
but during fli4^ns there w onld bo aany difficulties 
snob as the sudden use «f nverS,*ttw vverflowing oi 
moufttam-strearns, which men easily oVqss over in lafis 
or floats constuieted ior tlf o«}(!an<^ but which would 
not accommodate a horse. Of eoiutni it must always 
bb advHftblc to hove the dawk or footfttages at suitabti 
of oonvenient diMaoees, so that the loolmon be not 
overwoiked, and that tbo bags be neve i aliov < d to ex¬ 
ceed a leitain weight without allowing an addilional 
runnel.” 

Thus mudij^or the dawir-iunners. considered in 
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lelcicnto to the eon\o)ancc of lolleij., ncT^gpapcr*, 
parcels. The bauie nten, or at least nioii undtr 
thetoQliol ol A kind ot {tovcininc'Di postuta^tot, are 
eiiijiloyed 1 u <my peisous actOM the uoutiiiapt of 
inma, m a niamiei which beaiv Bopio analogy to that 
of the b( d iu> oi the last cfcftUiiy, except t^t tbo iX’h’e 
HIP plaieil on Oie ahoftldens of the men, instead of 
hcitift Ik Id 111 the hands and suspended by straps. In 
a ‘ (inidc-Biiak to Asia,’ by Mr. Usborno, puhlUibed 
in is it), ne f.nd a little informaAon resecting the 
mode in whichtho set vices ot lliese davk-oeareis aie 
obtained. 

Mt. Ubbinuo saysPawkriraxelling is so well 
undetstuod iu India, that any hints on the suhjoct of 
tho picparations requisite for accompli^iuiq a trip 
wlib comfort appear almost unnccetapary. Tbeentue 
joninoy hein^ gcncratly paid for in advance at tlio 
siaiimg’plaetv t& tra>cllcr need only piovide luiniteU 
w tlb a auffieiesH’y of clothes, apparatus for the loiJct, 
hisiuils, btandyt books, a blanket, and a small stock 
Ol casb, to be assured of effecting tbc louiiit'y with as 
iniieh efse and as little inconicnicncc as such a mode 
of ttavelhng ^tll admit. It is merely neeessaiy to 
hint to the stian|er tliat as the dawk-beareis aie kept 
by tho government suhordinatis niueh in an car of 
pay, a giatuity of eighty annas ^sinall Indian (oins) at 
the end of each stage will eiibuic speed and atlenlion 
throughout. For this pm pose it will be well ioi the 
tiavejlor to {irovide hiroselt with a suf&moi^y of eight- 
anim pK'ieo, and jl he u likely to fiosT many uulkdis 
or uieih in hib journey, he iniy add theicto a lew 
fuut-iuuia pieces, to bodehveied to the inaugucs, or 
bu.atnien at the seveial femes. ’ 

In diiuk-tiaielhug, there uie some men wlio act as 
* piianquiti'bmdais,’ oi sedan-^caieis and ‘ bapgey* 
buidan,'o^limgagc-bearers; and both .iie pimided 
by the gouupuiont postin.isfeis 1 oi instaiui, in 
tr,i\elhng by dawk liom Calcutta to Bombay, tlie 
tiaiellei pays in advance tor a di<it.uu'c of 354 miles, 
lo G uigatn. At this lattm place he trausac ts business 
with a new pdslmastei or rollei toi, who sujijihes him 
with beaieis to Moonegalah, a distanic ol 407 miles 
At \foonegalah a new contiact ensuic'i lumiorivey- 
.iiice to Tlydciabad, a diutauce ol 100 miles; .uid so on 
throughimt the fourteen bundled miles whieh ‘■eparate 
Calcutta ftom Bombay Tlie dawk is paid for to the 
(olleciprs at the rate of eight annas (about one shil¬ 
ling' pel niilo. 

'i he dawk fipm Madias to Bombay is oonducled on 
theBline sy-lem as that lioin Calcutta lo Bombay, 
and whiledcwibingp, Mr. Usborne says:—“ All along 
the main load, through the Mysoie < ountry, there au* 
bungalows, built at the distance of eveiy ten oi fifteen 
miles, intended ior the aieominodation of European 
travelleis, and cotisisUng usually oi a middle-ioom 
and two sipallcr ones,buiroundedby a broad \erandab, 
and elected «n a laised ioundatiop; tbc offices ior 
conking, &C. aic sepaiated ftoin the house, and the 
whole tesgother, tvitfi about au acre of bind, are en- 
do ed in a wall oi^ ieiue. The munificenie oi the 
Mjsoic government has supplied tlmse vciy eoii- 
Miicnt resting-places, which, in a country wliejc 
publii -house" oi entert^nment are unknown, ai e quite 
essential to the comfort of thp tiavottcr. There is 
usually au invalid Sepoy to Inke care of the plaec; and 
a kind oi public pnivoybr, called a cfitwaf, is always 
in atiendaiice to supply persons with such pioviuons 
as they may need.” 

Asau eaample of the mode of dawk travelling, wh 
lniiy,gdt1n('e the dcnciiption giben by Budiqp Heber m 
the naiiative ot his jouTi.ey through the upp^'rpro- 
vim es of Indi i. When he had traveised aiconsidex* 
able jMiition of tlie d stance tietween Calcutta abd 
the bishop bued a set of dawk|-hcarcrs lie 
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had twelve iit nnnibur, on accomit of the loutf lying 
thiough a bioken <ountry llis ilothcs and wutiiig- 
desk weto placed lo two jKtaiiilis oi vvitkei-boxes, 
which duo man rained slung on a bamboo aerocs liis 
slioulders. ‘bSuch is the usual style,’’ b,wB the tu-liop, 
“ m'wliiohclawk-jomuoys aie mid in India, ami i( 
mayseivcasanadtlitionalpiuoi of the icdundani impa 
latiou and cjieapness of labour, that tins inuntu i ol 
heaieis arc obtained, foi 8vu*h seveie and uniiU isaiit 
woik, at about twclvq shillings loi ilie slige, v.njing 
iiomsixto ten ipilps. The men =14 out .uu)''S the 
meadows at a good lound liot ot abou* lorn nub an 
houi, gruntmg all the way like pavimns m Englmd, 
a Wlom Which, like paviors, they iiiiapim' uses 
them vftidei then buidcm.’’ 'Ihe load mdi bii.ame 
too unevem foi lapid piogjess. at|d tho above 
three houis lu tiavrismg a distance ot eiglil nub", 
theic were some diffieult toids by the wav, owiiu to 
jeecntrauis; and no better road than Hie piths baJ- 
iiig fiom one villige to aiiotliei. On ceininu to any 
deep nullah, oi steop bank, the bcai 11 - i" the bi^lu p 
rcinaiks, displayed consideiable adroiUic "b lu upjioil- 
iiig then burden. Only Inur c tn u'lul'j pul tlicu 
shouldeis to a palanciuiii at the ‘■aniu time jlot tho c* 
who were notuiidei the jioles lliiust sUmt biinbou-, 
undci the jbipttoni ot the palaiicnaii, and look lio'd <t 
the cuids on cac*h side, so that tlu sCungth ol "i\ im ti 
mote was, fin the time, btought 11119 a(tiou ‘ 
lequiiecl, induct, surh aid, Hiiuctbc 1* ui w i ic ilaiiily 
fai horn good, while the bi'aiets wcic m i vciv "lout 
bit, and yiobabiy weie agueul(u) d liboi ii", not 111 
the habit ol lUwk-tiavellmg. 'I be u ition i» mulbc 1 
violent nor W'lpleasant; it is incessaal, howivci, and 
leiidci > It iinpossibU to diaw, and iioi veiv i mm luc iil 
to lead, except a laige piiut’ bhoillv be'011 Uie 
tciiiunation olthcn dawk jouinev, the cav iba le i.une 
lo the banks ot a sliecni. “•! expccUd '• lys the 
uanatoi, “ to be delaycwl heic, but nolluiie ui tin kind 
oc’cuiud The boat (tbc spot being a ugulu ieiiv', 
a bioad and substantial one, had a phlloim ol v.ooil 
coveied with clay across its middle, I be jiduiipun, 
with me ill It, was placed on this wall il" Icii'lli 
albwait the vA^cl; the mangec stceicd, >inil ‘cne ct 
tlie davvk-beareis took up oais, so that we wcuc k 1 
ill a veiy short time.' 

In Hobin’s voluuies Uiereis a plale lepu suitin', tl e 
juogicss oi this dawk cavalcade, and tbc nuiiuic 1 11 
wlikb the twelve beaieis assist oneauotbei m a dub 
cult pait ot the im.'c. 


USEFUL APPLIUATJONS OF HIE 
BEECH-TREE. 

Tiip common Beech, known in Ameiica a, the AVln e 
Beech, is (he most impoitaiit ot all tbc pmes, and 
may be take»n as a typo of tlie whole genus It is ,i 
native ot tlie tcmpeiatc parts oi Europe, iioin the 
sciuUi oi Norway to the Mcdileiraican md lioin 
England to Constantinople. In the loiest, of Poluid 
and Lithuania it glows very abundantly In .Swu.ci- 
land It ocimpios tho BOuthein Vides ui those nunmi uns 
wlmse northein slope is cloilied witli the silvci in. It 
uses to a height ot above five thouiaml fie Mm tl.e 
Alps, four thbusand below the ®iOT»;-hnc In I ian< i 
it is found on the southhm slope of numntai is lu 
Great Biitam it occurs ig folreb's, chiefly 011 clnll,v 
hills, and chiefly also in the southern and "onlh-niidl.uid 
counties. In Buckinghanibhiu* it ioims extensive 
inresis oi gloat magnificence and beauty - In Ninth 
Ameried 4 t conittitutes ortc? oi tlie fallent and luo" ma¬ 
jestic forest-irges, abounding 111 tho middle, vvc'stein, 
and • southern states. These ioiests 10111 pose Jaige 
ina~,f b nr (ieJM‘'''-ec*, Kentucky, and J'c nessee Take 11 
Ill coiiip.ui"on with other tieis, the beech may be Mid 
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to br soiDowli.it i-olaled; it h st'liloin nii\od with tliosc 
of a (liftermt aoini^ iia own denso li'*a<l mifTocatiu^^ 
mo‘’t other kinits. It has been obselrvod that*nothing 
will glow under the beech but the holly and the 
truffle. 

In takin« a glanco at the useful (jjualities of the 
botTh, It Mil] ho u(‘ll to notice first the timber affoidcd 
bv the liiink and larger branches. It iniiy be said in 
gene ml lerioB lliat the useful applicaliofia of becch- 
timbf‘r aie remarkable rather foi* tlieir number and 
vaMotv than for their individual hnportanoe. The 
>voot IS said lu be harder in a green state than most 
or pc 1 imps an> other kinda of English timber, and In 
that stale weighs abotit sixty-six pounds per Onbic foot 
—lather lifUMor than an equal bulk ot wafer. The 
jnocobs r f tlr)jng» to a slate fitted for manufacturing 
jniipo^ros jcduros till weight j)er cubic foot to about 
lift) pouiid>. When the tree has been giown on a good 
soil, the wood a reddi'^h tinge, but a poor soil 

iinpiils to it a whitisli hue. It is a hard anu brittle 
\vood; and thoueh sometimes found of such sire as to 
yield beuns a hiindied feet in Icntrlh, it is not much 
<Mnj>l ))^»d in roiiiinon carpentry. I^fathcws, the author 
ot a Irc'itise on naval timber, says that the 

tim'x 1 ol tl'c beech soon corinpts, if it be not speedily 
diied 01 kept in water after being cut down; that it is 
(qtirillv Jinhle to corruption in the tree, whtti deprived 
of life In wouiuK or other injuiy; and that it has both 
a nntuKMl Wf)»>d and a san-wiuid, of which the tprmer 
In coiM({( iiilile durability wlieu kept dry, but the 
kitt( 1 1 ^ li.i’de to e.ul) decay. 

ficedi i-v employed for the k<*els of shipping, and 
ofM'M fui tin planking of the sides and bottom. When 
nnpItMcd for ringing rnill-wbeds, it has been known 
to l.ist in w(a' miiii]ured for more than forty years. 

• Tlic e\t(nbi\e f inploymcht ot the wood in making 
piles, wini'* sluu C",flood-gatesnud other couslruetioris 
ex])o.ed to the action of 'water, illiistiatos a leniark 
bofoie in.uh*, ihal, though not alwa)s durable in 
the open aii. Iht* b(»ecli is well calculated to rcfeid the 
: clioM of water. It was formmly used for making the 
cogs of wooden wbech, before cast-iron wheels and 
pinions (Mine to much into U'=5e. 

In Ihif^l.ind, at the present clay, heeeh-wond is prin- 
cipiH) enqiloyed in luaking hedbteads and chairs. It 
great lequisitiori for panels for eaiiiages, 
and foi >an()ns purposi's in joinery, c.ihinct-making, 
and turnery. When the bceeh is used for artielcB ol 
furniture, it is frequently stained to imitate mahogany; 
and lor ‘'inaller artidos, sutdi as the handles of jugs, 
teapot'?, &c., it is stjmed in imitation of ebony. Since 
the extension ol the railway system in England, bceidi 
Lasb(‘tm in large demand lor the ‘slec'pcis/ or su])- 
jioitbof the non rails; and is in such case generally 
prepared lor that purpoM* by the preservative proecb.s 
of KY.aii/.ing. In liamp^liire bccch-wooiLis much 
used lor b.im-floors; and such floors, whereTcept free 
fiom damp by a thorough voutilatioa beneath, arc said 
to last many ycara.^ In ^Scotland this wood is used for 
nearly the Baine purposes as in England, as w^ell a.s for 
wooden s<tcw*s, wooflen shovels, peels for bakers’ 
o^en^ and funs for sieves. It is also there used^for 
making heiiing-barrels. 

In C/ciinaii) the baniages of cannon are frequently 
made of beeeli, paHicularly at seaports; on account, 
it is taid, of the ))Ower of beech-wood to ii'^ist the 
action of a humid and peihaps RAliiie atmosphere 
belter than m.xny otlu*r kiruKot wood. It is used for 
tbe fclloes^ol wheels, for howds, poriingers, salt-boxes, 
Rcu'ws, sfmidlc^^, rolleis. Rpinning-wneda, pestles, 
pie«mes, end b' llow.s In fact, the uses of Uie beech on 
ininypaits of the Continent are remarkably varied: 
tables, the Iiairicwoik -ind loaidsof beds, waidiobes 
che^)ts of (liaweis, dc'^k^, fiaipes lor horses’collars, 


flames for saddles, hoops for sieves and riddles,bushel 
mcastires, meg for drums—all are to be add(»d to th<! 
list of artich'b made on tlie Continent fioni beech-wood. 
When sawn into thin boards or layers it is \iaed not 
only for boxes, packing-cases, ahd similar anifles, but 
for scabbards for swords, and for the boai ds or sides of 
; thick volumes, instead of mifl|board 7 indeed, it is said 
I by Mr. Loudon, to whose muablo volumes sve are 
! much indebted for these details, that the common 
English w'ord “hgok” ia derived the G^'iman 
”buoh,*’ which gigrufies both ‘*book^ and “beech/’ 
and that the name now given to a volume is traceable 
to this particular u^e of thin planks of the beech. 
This, with a slight modification* may pcrhaiis be the 
case; for while das* bitch signifies “ the book,’' die btfche 
signifies ** tjie beech.** 

In France the bwch is used as a substitute for wal- 
nuf-wood for gun-stocks. It forms the upfier boaid of 
'a kind of piess used lor pressing and drying jilants. 
The socks of the old Iieavy wooden ploughs are made 
of it; and it is the kind of wood employed for making 
cricket-bats, although Ml England willow is used for 
this purfiose. In some parts of France little boats are 
said by Ilaudiillart to be hollowed ouyif tlie trunks of 
large beech-tiees. for UMiig in smM riveis and in 
fi<ihing-ponds; and Im adds that it is prefen ert to all 
other woods for the oais of galleys. At St Etienne, 
tbe wood of the bce<^b is used to make the handles of 
those cheaj) knives that are sold all over France at two 
or three sous a-piece, and w hieh ar^i called “ Eustachc 
Dubois,” from the* name of tlicir inventor; for this 
purpose Ae wood is haidened afier it has been formed 
iiUo the handles, and is attached to the blade by bc.iig 
powerfully com])rcsbc<i into a mould of «loel pieviou'^ly 
rendered almost red-hoi But the most icniaik.'ibb' 
apnlralion of beech-wood in Fiance is for making 
iffiooh, or wiioden shoes. When made of hc('( h the 
sabots an* lalhcr more brittle than those of the wahiul 
or of the alder; but they have the ijropeily of not 
ubMirbing water, and are in other respects superior to 
those made of moot kinds of wood, cxcejiting only the 
w’alnul, wliuh is too expensive for eormnori purposes. 
The consino])lioa of beech sabots is immou^^e in the 
mountainous districts of France; and Bose speaks of 
the lollow mg moans adopted by the makeis to make 
them durable;—“Theynho tabets) are madt' ot wood 
which has bt‘(*n cut only a few months* and is coii'-e- 
uenlly nearly giceu, hut^\lueh the mamifactmois 
ry rapidly wilh the smoke produced by burning tin* 
chips which aic formed in nuking the sabats. This 
smoke, containing a great deal ot moisture or Hearn 
along w'ilh the heat, does not crack the sabots which 
are exposed to it; while the pyioligneous acid wlruh 
is evohed (and which is produced iii greater quantity 
by the wood of ilie beech than by that ot any r)lh(»r 
tree) penetrates the sabot, and rcndeis it not h.ihle to 
be attacked by insects. The sabots so treated arc al¬ 
ways of a brownish colour, the effect of this j locess/’ 
A suggestion has arisen out of this custom, to the ellVct 
that 1 afters and planks of beech, for use in house¬ 
building, might perhaps be rendered iuok; durable by 
impiegnating ihem with p)ioligiieou8 acid doiived 
from the? smoke of bccch-spiay and chips; indeed this 

f iracticG is said to be now adopted in Scotland and lic- 
and, lu rcfctence to the yooden rafters of cottages. 

Beech-wood, considcicd as fuel, occupies a iugh 
rank. It is deemed better tjl^au most other Icinds ol 
wood. It is consumed to^n enormous extent for this 
purpose in France und Germany, but moic e-'pctially 
in Paris, where the practice ot having open tircs^is 
moic geiiAally adopted than in the GcMiuan towns. 
It burns rapidly, throws out a gicat deal of beau and 
prodiuTS a clear bright flame. TIh' giccu wood is ge¬ 
nerally prelcvrcd to the dry, for, though )ieldmg less 
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lu,a!t. It Irnxna iwty mot<* eloxvly A jj:icat^<le«] cf 
i4un(0»l K and to be nunufaitured jn Buekitiffliam- 
fclurp tnoii llu bccch loi tb«> uialci«K ol cunuovydor. 

liu pulv rtf thrtbrtPih lias brtPU appliid to tlBetdl 
purnosev but appiroptlf not very nuAPtOClft or svton- 
mvp> It ioi Ilia OOP ot Um tahbtng ingrcolentl bofli in 
kneluid null in Aiuenr% It lua been pbrfid ui tb( 
fifih rank among baiKa, in rospocl to its Unning 
quHlitus Evelyn, m hw ‘Sylva,’ while spcnlcing ui 
i|j( buth, says *—♦ Of olcj, they made their »»w vin- 
^bmntoiio and totbes tne^otte^, as we our iiots foi 
^trawbiiricB, with the liad of thn troo. Nay, and 
\ I '.'■rth to pie«iervo wine hi; and that curiously wiought 
tup uluJi the idiephcrtl, in the * BueohrhV waoera 
HiUiill w%i etigiavon by Alcimedon uptm thebaik of 
ilu liccoh.'* ‘ 

Iho leaves of the beerb have been often used a8<a. 
substitute Ibr feathers in a bed. Tlus ib the case m 
Buinc dispietif attho present tunc; but in loimei ages 
it waa >ety eonunou in Britain Evelyn says that 
“ heuig gathered about the feU, and boinewliat be foie 
they are much ftewt-butott, they afford the be st and the 

< asiest niattrcwca is the world, to lay under our quilts 
instead of •trAlS(llK'cau»e, besidhi then tenderness and 
lootto lying fogcfnei, they continue bweet for sivoii or 
tight ytais long, balore which time stiaw become? 
musty awl hard They ai e thus ub< il by divers pci sons 
(li ipulity in iJAunhmy; and m Smt/nUnd 1 lave 
‘Oiactunes lain cm them to tny very gteat lefiesliinent, 
MO as oi tlus hrdo It may piojierly be said, ‘ SUva doinub, 
«nbdu liOlides’-f-fho wOfld as liou^c, the leaver a bed ’ 
I.\i tvu’s opinion IS borne out by a modern ffeiter, &u 
(honias Lauder, wbunt lub cdiUou ol Oilpm’s 
‘ foiest Sertnory,'siys—“Wecniifrmn om oivn ix- 
|K acne c bear tesUmonyto the tiiitb of what Evdvn 
svys licne, as to tlie exulten.e of bevih-lodve s fnritiat> 
Uessc 3 \fe used alwajs to tbink that the most luvu- 
ituus iiid refteshiuij. bed nos thatwbu'h luevdilsuni 
vcisdiy m lulv, and nine h consists ot en absolute pile 
of uiattiobses filled wiUi the clistu spathc of the Jnetian 
coin, iihieh beds have the advantage of being soft is 
well Ob chstic, and dc have always iound tin bl< cp < n- 
|n>ed m them to he potfeaiiy sound and icbtoiativr 
Dill the beds made ot bceeVlcAVCb ajc ically no a hit 
bdund them in these qualities, whiUt the iragiant 
sun ll ol giecn tea which the leaves retain is most gra 
tifying The obiceUon to tlu tn is the slight ciai kling 
not e wlueli the lc‘avcs udHisiou as the individual turns 
m bed, but this is no inionvcnience at all, or, if so in 
a i> dcgiee, it is an inconvenience which is much 
ov crlialaueed by the advantages of this tDOs,l luxiuianl 

< one }).’* 'Hie long time wliii h beeeli-loaves take in de^ 
eayutg, and which is one oi tlu. cucumstanees to which 
tliey owte their availability foi the purpose just men* 
tioiicd also fits them to be used fur protecting herba* 
eeeiub ulauts liom fiost, oi ‘mulching iound the stems 
ot halLliayely trees and shrubs. The cathins of tlie 
iluweis are In some places e»Ucctcd, dried, and used 
foi <1 boniowhat similar purpose as the leaves, m stuffing 
cuMiions, pillqw'cafes, . 

In a Btat& elnatuie the beech affords food to wild 
pigeons and odlicr buds, and to sqmneis, deer, wild 
swine and other amm<da? to autumn, but in spring 
and summer its leaves are eaten only hjr a few insects. 
J lie maftt or fruit,*w gatonaiTely usoful, but its eoni- 
merctal hibtuiy is so very curious, that we must deter 
pur notice of it to a iutwe ^ttcl^ 


Corti^m^th Sh 0 tla,d htmb^yrt^ fek^da y -m 
nprt'iiiiity of nispctt tig oiu 1 1 the pmulttyo mjllQw MlitLuui 
Tlu uhually tornied of talcaUfcjiif 

placed upon a hamc-work, lud kiciieath a lobf. A fetnfrug iron 
iqpuidlo u \iidg(d lido the nppci anil, piufioji; iliruVilfh a 
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hoJc Jiitlio cvwm of the lower om, w fj\ed lulo the iijJlMr 
Olid of a strong woodon JkmI', at the l«we of wlut-hi uie louitihed, m 
(ijdojntingMnection, a nuinl)cr of Hat boanU, fhitwiug the cogg of 
akiod of horwimlni wheel. A hough iioin a natural nil of 
WAlcr )g made to convey llio jnovjog|)ow<r mKiii tlu alml, 
winch tuioi tha uppir nuUitoxie ilowly reiiml, ana go gi mis tlu 
gum, gupplH.d etKitr by an old afraw bohktt oi oiliei nistu lu | - 
pti, or moio pafatnlly by Uumgiu hands-‘-WiAoar (<^ 4/4 / 
SiotlaHtL I 


Mm hi fir cattle, and horse*? nhuli »nn on 

tlie commoci postorw m im Slmaud lihuids au all m uki i n 
the can to distinguish biiKndud pippcrtv. in iht isl u d oi 
Unst inw ar^ os mauv ok tme hundred didcnnt ui ul« ^Ti 

W&on,hihif*Coa«tiwgiro>aJiePOuudScotkiidj says — A\htu 
any now person dosirei to ha\t a niark, ho lia's om issu 11 1 a I 
afypropi^d to hitngelff Whieb munt bt puhluly mI ti( « I ti 
mada kiioim> lo cnginP that uo uue alsdil xlread) st l< M 1 
same* Hf thiu jNiys half a crown for i(t.,istia*jnti xslndi 1 11 
goes to iho umlnUnaPco of tbo pour Hut t he utpuus t) t il ( 
ovou a lamh ilotn the hillnfideibr fismiiy use, la uatsi uu n I s 
otighbourg of his ]uteutton,that liicy, li tj(e> pUast, in >> low th 
him to see that he helps himndf to uoihiu^ but Ins nu u. 


Verpellfal Datf vt th drff*r Cu c/e.— JSfothmp’^ lu 1 1 <- nh i j an 
impieaiiou upon our senses; os the i hang( horn nhtrn ilc il iv i I 
iiigittf to which we had been habituated iio 1 0111 iiiiuik > th 
continued daylight to winch we wcie guh|((Ud is stoi 1 wl 
crossed the Autn cucle bwie tlie ground ts but litH ti d 1 i 
mu trsfles tUi uih lestiuf^, and 1 do not, iht ioi , lu n t ii i > 
deseiitie th< ietliugs with whicn we leguid d Hus cn i ] h 
uoxeJty, xt must U admitted, was very ngicfol h md thi lu 
vantageofccoustoiit da\light, m an uiu^plui d mi luluxlU 
boisteious sea, was too gidkt to allow us even to wish ft 1 iduiu 
of the alternation! abov alluded to but tho rel lot url w ( i It 
to Quit the deck when the bnn wasshiuiug bii) hi up 11 cui *>iil 
and to iciite to our cabiiig tu often dqirvtd us d 11 iiiy • 

hours ot iieoeasary ust, and jiheii we reluiit I Ui th (hiI li 
ktep our rnght*watch, il it in ly b( bo called, u d b*ill Ic 111 d ll l 
suii gilduig the gk>, it scf^nud vi it tl c da\ wi uid 1 t\(i i u I 
Wliat, theiefoir, at fiist pionns d to be so ^1 it i} 1 ^ s > 11 1 1 it 
uiid (0 become iktuunly jilKome, and would imkc I 1 \( 
bfeii a Siiioub mcouvtnunrt, had we not lollowid th > in 1 1 
oi thefiathoiy tube, which wi daily obsentd un ..ing Hu 11 \ i\ 
to loost, Wi h a cJo(k-Moil ngulaiiiy, and idned to ku < d lu 
at the proper boar, wheit, bhuttiii^ out the ravs oi tlu bin u11 1 - 
tamed that repuse which tlu exercise of om duties icqiuud At 
first sight it will, no doubt., appear to many peiiong that (01 si uw 
iUVi fit must be a xaliuble acquisition in (Vfi> countn , I ut 11 
luUi iedecfiuii will, 1 think, be btiihciud toshuu that tlu kvum 
IS I tally the case, and to sat isiy a thnikmg nuiid Hut ui c mi 1 
ovciiate the bUs iii^ we dtiive from tho wholesomo alttiii ii u ot 
labour and rest, winch is lu a majiuer hap$d umn us 1 y tht biu 
cession of day and lu^t. It is inipmsihle, by icinuvu^ ti i 
high lafitudc, to witness tho ddhculty tlicie s in tlu lii^uJati ui 
ot time, the ] roneness that is felt by the jndclatiti'ahlf and /iul 
ous to iivct themselves to Hiexr occupatioii^g, and b> the iiukhut 
and nroLidstinatjng to postpone thiir duties^ wiH out being liuly 
thanicful idr that allMvise and nmciful provisun with which 
Nature lialhmdowed the more habitable iioruong < t tl»e glol < — 
Vametf foumd$ thr Nwfh Pok, m Caff 


Fouttimn Ailhmmuu^^hhmi twtf hules to ti Houth of tl ( 
vilkgc (Kilisk his&i^ BeveialgmsUspKhigioihiackibh uattr \is , 
aiicia little way on is a small liH 0 or pool» about thnty ui ic it} 
ftet in diainetei, of tiub^d lirackiih watovi whicii apf caib t b( 
boding up all over, but paitiotdarly m the eentn, w licit a x 10 
b nt j( t ot water iisf s to a liei^ht df nearly a. foot., and aU 1 1 i 
fuOi and a hull 111 diamctei, with eansidnable noise Ni^iv 1 
standing this quantit} ol watei which is const inily builin t ], 
the lake mver uses or ovciflows its bunks, nor does auy nt cai 1 
of waist eeoafW isom it, although the ground around 14 ] nhetiv 
lat. IS a slight smell ol sulidiuictt^ hydr gm gas 

around itidiSlsid I tiunk it probabletliat tlu jU mtlu untie ut 
the pool If |af% caused by the (scape of a largo qumitiiy 0 / 
gag, and not solely by weiir —/K •/. UmmUon'^ Juuji ey la A»€ 
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A DAY AT A DERBY SILK-MIJLL. 

* 



[SUk'donblen at work., 


Manufactorino ipdu6try< as well as polite literature^ 
has its (‘lassieal spots. The birthplace or t8e residenre 
of a pfroat inventor, the first factory in any particular 
department, or the place wlierc the lirst practical 
ai)plicatioii of a new invention was raade^ has, in a busy 
and commercial country like England, a sort of halo 
arqu.ul it: it is a mark and object of men s attention, 
in whuli we can read records of bygone times; and 
wc can form some estimate of the present, by comparing 
w ith it the memento thus presented to ns of the past. 

Such a memento is the Old Silk-Mill at Derby, 
When, standing on the bridge which crosses the Der¬ 
went near the northerR end of the town, we look down 
the stream and glance at the long brick building on 
the riglit-liand, or western bank: and when we are 
told that this was Lombe*s Silk-Mill, we are tempted to 
ask, Is this the rml mill ? Is this the veritable 
building erected by John liOmbe more than a hundred 
and twenty years ago, and at which William Hutton 
wont to \vork in 1730?” We find that it is so; and, 
that it has never ceased to be woiked from that day W' 
the present. Nay, the original water*wh|iel, which 
was such a marvel at the time of its et:ectioti« has been 
at work until within a very few years; and the old 
dusky-red pile of buildings, with its hundreds of win- 
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dows, still stands isolated from al) oilier buildin^ilB, o:i 
the little island which I,ombo rented from the Derby 
Corporation. 

But before notieinc the internal features of the Old 
Mill, it may be M'ell to sjToak of the raw material 
brought thither to be manufactured, and of the source 
whetiee that material is obtained. 

A silk-mill, in manufacturing phraseology, is the 
building in which raw silk, as imjiorted, is prepared 
for the weaver, the stocking-maker, or the seamstress, 
by spinning or twisting, and other procct^s. A sub¬ 
division is soigietimes made between a' silk-throwing 
mill ’ and a ‘ silk-spinning millthe former being for 
the manufacture from good and perfect raw silk, and 
the latter from waste and inferior ulk; but both are 
alike dependent on foreign countf ies for tlie supply of 
the raw materials. The silk arrives St the mill in the 
form of a filament or thr«ad^l||id it leaves the mill also 
as a thread; but the difference between tbbtwo forms, 
as to thickness, compactness, and strength, is consider¬ 
able. Iiyinay even go &rther back, and state tliat the 
importecRireada are themselves formed of other 
thresh made abroad i so that in fact we cannot rightly 
understand the matter without tracing the routine 
back to the silkworm itself. 
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THE RI\ER DIJDDON 

Thvkb aie iew ol>]ectB m natuu luou bcautifu] or 
more refreahinfs; to oye and cai tluii i niountam 
atream *I o a Ik alihy mind it almost sc c ms to impai t 
somttlunt; ot its own In < ly flow and bold and buoyant 
energy Itself a happy tnibh in ol the pujity and 
vigour oi poetic genius it bas cvei been an (special 
lavoiinte with all poets our own noble band, from 
Spensoi to Wordswoitli, lia\r v^clcbiaUd it in snatches 
01 description, 01 brief allusions or iullci mil moic 
prolonged notes— ^ 

** MinmunnK near the luimiiig biooi s 
A raimc swetter than (hur uwn 

Southey, in speaking ol one ol them, sa>s, ] could 
sit for hours to watch the motions of a biook ’ And 
he must be dull indeed who could wander without 
emotion along one that has been sung of by a great 
poet, or not have the bn ling its natural beauty may 
arouse dec^iencd by association with the genius it his 

inimircd 

Last autumn we sjjcnt some tune near 11 m Duddon 
the stream which forms the subieit ol Woidswoilhs 
fine poc m of that title , and it has occ uned to us that 
we may be able to iiiiput a little iiitonnation to the 
admirer ol his poctiy, peibaps even to lead some ot 
our rcadei^bo may be idiont to tiavel in the lake 
district toTary the isual route hy devoting two or 
three days to cxploiing a stream so beautifully do- 
senbed byoui gu at philosophic i>oek Tlie Duddon 
risea on Wrynose Fell, and divides the counties ol 
Cumberland and Lancashire for about twenty-five 
miles, from its source till it enters the Irish Sea neai 
the Isle of Walney It is navigable only near its ter 
mination,and then but at high tide and by small craft, 
indeed throughout its course it is scarcely at all ser¬ 
viceable to man, hardly a mdl being worked by it 
Noi docs It, like many other of the mountain-streams, 
anywhere evpand i«ito a lake ox even a tarn, yeU even 
in this region of nveis it is perhaps unequalled It 
runs through a remarkably wild and putuiesque 
country, and presents aapA^la singulatly varied eonsi- 
denng the shortness of its course. Wordsworth, ui lus 
‘ Scenery of the Lakes, says, « It maybe compared, 
such and so varied are lU beauties, with any nver of 
equal length in any countiy ’ However that may be, 
it IS surpassed by none m tjie northern coantu>s 
Green, indeed, and he is no mean judge, places the 
Croglin and Eden first, while Southey puts in a woid 


for ills Keswick Gieti, and i»(iv om nm mbci 
Scott fa deseiiption of its \oikslni iiaimsakc it is 
howevir, to none ol llusc wc an disposed lo think 
Duddon must yield but wc an int so c<rtun as t(» 
the Wharft Be thil as it ma> om fatnaiii is nn/ 
hcautilul, and it is suinnsin^ lint so Uw visit it 
Iliidly hue MS loi of IIk thousand who innually 
ic soil to the lake fa doc s mou Uun t n ss it 1 Im (oiin 
try on citlu r side ol it is t hiiily \u upled. and the guide s 
at Keswick and A able side will talk loudly ot tin bad 
mssoltlu iccommodition, the luckiicss ol the inha 
bit ints, and Ihf loughncss ol the way It can indeed 
only lie explore d on loot and it must be conic Sfatd that 
there is neither an hotel iioi a gentlemans houbt 
Ihioughout but though the way is somewhat lough 
and the people uiipedi'-hed, the tia\ellei who 1“ willing 
to be ]deafa(d will find ae commodation, euiUty, aiul 
plenty, anet 111 these days it should be anything but 
an ob](eUoM to a genuine lovet ol ruial sights and 
bounds tint the )u ifauiiry so little usemiblt townsmen 
Wc ai quite suie if any of oui rcadeis will tiy the 
eemisc we point out, they will thank us for suggest 
log it 

Wc puipo«c lo follow oul stieafufiom its souice tei 
its tciDUiiition 111 the se i, taking l^oidswoiths poem 
as OUI guide I he souiee of the Duddon is on the ioj) 

or iicailythe top, of Wiynosi I ell The best way of 
appro i( h to it ib from I angdale you ase c nd Wrynose 
at I ell foot by the old Whitehaven load winch is <ar 
1 led ove r nearly the highe st put ol Wi ynose M he ii 
only pack-horses were Ubcd foi tin eonveyance of 
goods in those paits, this was the raiui load from 
Kend il to White uav«n, i fae t the stiangei who faces it 
finds borne difBe ulty m f H diting, fao lOugh and aceli 
vitous IS it. Whrti t)»# top of Wrynofac is gained, a 
small circle ot fatones, tnte e of them somewhat largei 
than the others, will be seen on the* right of the road 
these arc the ‘ Ihree^hiie Stones, marking the lune 
tion of the counties of Westmoreland Cumberland, 
and Lancashire The^axe one of the lexal wondeifa, 
and Wirt be readily pointed out lo the visitot Passing 
the Sc, the traveller must almost d^iee tlytuin enit of the 
load, leaving it on bis left,and he will soon eorne 
upon (he source of the !|[^iiddon The Aatei nores 
up through a bed of moss, and unless care be taken, 
the real source may be overlooked and a wrong spot 
selected, there being several other mobs-be'ds a little 
lower down the Fell Woidswoith says of it (Son¬ 
net III) - 
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other purposes. Mr. Taylor< the present proprietor oi 
the Lonihe Mill at Derby, has kindly permitted ua to 
select that establishnicTit for the object in vie>v. ^ 
The circumstaiiciJ alluded to in llit? last paragraph, 
viz., the former prevalence of silk-lhrotving in Italy, 
is precisely that wljich led to the origin of this cele¬ 
brated mill. Hutton gives a very' c\irious account of 
the matter,, from M^hich we may here fcoiidonso a few 
parliculars. 

Thii Italians being the silk-throwsters for England, 
and the taste of the day having set in favour of silks, 
a Mr. Crotchet of Derby thotighL it would be a capital 
speml.'irion to commence silk-throwing in England. 

1 [(! arconiingly prepared n small mill at DeM^y; but, 

In ufco Iluttorrs words, “ three engines were found 
necessary for the whole process: he luid but one. An 
untoward trade is a dreadful sink for money; and an 
imprudent tradesman is one more dreadful. We often 
hce instances wliere a fortune would hist a man much 
longer, if lie lived upon his capital, limn if he sent it 
into trade. Crotchet soon became insolvent.'* It 
was in the year 1702 lhat this unsuccessful speculation 
uas?-etoii foot; and a few years thereafter elapsed 
before the occurrences took place which led to the 
construction of the juesent mill, the first one really 
uorked in England. 

John Lombe, a good inecharii(j, a good draughts¬ 
man, ah'd aan^n of tact and energy, went oivl to Italy 
u ill) a view of inspecting the machinery employed by 
the Italians in the jirocess of throwing silk, and of 
bringing back to England a knowledge pf the mode 
bv uhich tlie process might he here carried on. As ; 
be knew that such an examination w'Ould be strictly 
<](mied to lum, it bec'omcs a very fair qiieslinu wdiothev 
such a projer-t uas morally or rommercially just. Wc 
arc, {»f (ours(\ well-pleased to see that the ailk- 
TiiaTinriictnre has taken deep root in England: and we 
are prone to laud the iugenuitv of the man who w as 
mainly instriunental in its introd\iction; but how far 
ruch a ijrojcct d('St‘rvc9 to be imilaletl when eirecled 
by clandestine HK'ans, may one day form an item in 
the ethics of manufactures, llowever, to proceed. 
As Eomhe could not gain admission to the silk-manu- 
fiU'torir's by open means, ho bribed some of the snb- 
oi ilinates, and made frequent secret visits. AfbT each 
visit ho noted down upon paper all the particukis of 
what he had seen, until by degrees ho a^apiived a 
general knowledge of the whole routine; but Ins 
object ])cii)g discovered, ho fled w*ith the utmost pre¬ 
cipitation on board a ship, and narrowly escaped 
a-^sas'*inatiou. 

On bis arrival ifi England, Lombe determined to 
fi.\ upon Derby as the scone of his operations; and in 
the year 1717 he agreed with the Corporation of that 
town for an island or swamp in the river Derwent, 
five hundred feet long, and about fifty wide, at a rent 
of eight pounds per annum. On this spot he erected 
the mill which is still existing, at an expense of 
30,01)0/?.; it was built wholly upon huge piles of ash, 
sixteen or twenty feet long, driven close to each other, 
and covered with a flooring of masonry to form thcr 
foundation of the building. The mode in whiclf he is 
said to have borne the expense of the gradual erection 
of this ponderous building was very remarkable. He 
hired various rooms in Derby, particularly the Town- 
iiall, where ho erected temporary engines, worked by 
Imucl; and the silk which he manufactured at these 
<*nglnes, though sold at a price which enabled him to 
compete with the Italian turoivsters, yet yielded hiyi 
so bandsomo a profit, that he was enabled to advance 
money by degrees towards the erection rf the great 
mill. * 

• Kiiighfs Miscelliiuica: 'Life onVIlHara Pttttoii,’ p, 115. 


In 1718 Lombe procured a patent for his invention 
for fourteen years, andcarriefl on his proceedings iviih 
vigour, aided by two Italians ivbo accompanied him 
from Italy. But his death soon ensued under circum¬ 
stances which Hutton, following the current of popular 
rumour, thus narrates:—“Alas! he had not pursued 
this lucrative commerce more than three or four years, 
when the Italians, who felt the eflects from their want 
of trade, determined hia destruction, and hoped that of 
his works ivould follow. An artful woman’Came oyer 
in the character of a friend, associated with the pariici*. 
and assisted in the busirie.ss. She attempted to gain 
both the Italiafts, and succeeded with one. By these 
two slow poison was supposed, and perhaps justly, to 
have boon administered to John Lombe, who lingered 
two or three years in agony, and departed. The 
Italian ran aivay to his own country; and madam was 
interrogated, but nothing transpired, except what 
strengthened suspirnon.” The subtiltios of “ Italian 
poisoning'’ have been such a favourite theme lor 
romancers and novelists, that this termination of 
Lombe's career has been much doubted. There is, 
however, proof lhat the Italians w^cre very indignant 
(and in truth not without jiislice) at their trade being 
thus snatched from them; and the King of Sardinia 
did all he could to prevent the shipment of r<7«c-si1k 
from Italy to England; for the raw-silk ])rocured by 
liio Engli'^h was by them w(»rkod up into/Aro*c;/-silk. 
thereby dispensing with tlic services of the Italian 
throwsters. 

After the death of John Lombe, the mill bccainc the 
property of his brother William ; but Williaai ** being 
of a melaiiclioly tTirn, he shot himself,’ and the 
prop<?rty des(‘i*Tidcd to Ins cousin Thomas, ivho snb- 
scjjiicntjy became Sir Thomas Lombe. TIkj jiatent 
expired in 1732; but Sir Thomas pet illoiwdparlumicnt 
foj a renewal of the ])atent, on the plea lhat the 
w^orks had taken so l(jng a time in perforting, and the 
jx'oplc in teaclihig, lhat there had been none; to acquiie 
eint)lv\ment from the patent,'’ Mutton a?Rerta that 
Lombe had already aiTumulated 8t>,000/., but we know 
not on what data. Parliament refused to grant a new 
privilege, but awarded hiim 14,t)00/. as a reward tor 
ui* ingenuity; on condition that he would cause an 
exact model of his machinery to be conslruetcd, and 
placed in the To\v(*r of London, where it might bo 
open to the inspection of all who souglit to erect 
similar mai’hinery. From that jicriod, a hundred and 
eleven years ago, silk-throwing beramo a regular and 
unvesirieted occupation in England* 

Such was the origin of the Old Silk-mill at Derby, 
to which we will forthwiih pay a visit. From the 
market-place a street (‘ailed Full Street leads in a 
northerly direction ; and out of this styeel on the right 
hanci branches a narrow lane d(*scending tow^ards the 
river Derwent, lliislane has the appellation of ‘ Silk- 
Mill Lane,* one which sufficiently designates its origin 
and locality. Proceeding down "this lane, we sec the 
ol(i rc(l-brick mill before us, speckled around with its 
four hundred and eighty windows. We have said that 
the mill staniis upon a little island; and to feach this 
we must cross a bridge which separates the island from 
the main town. While on the bridge, we Can see at a 
glance that the portion of the river that flows through 
the narrow channel befween th& island and the main 
bank has force enough to turn a mill-wheel: this is, 
indeed, the portion of the ifver employed for this pur¬ 
pose ; for on looking northward, we see a large wooden 
wheel which, receiving its motive-power froni the 
descending stream, works some of the machinery 
within the factory. Until within six or eight ytsars 
back, the original water<-wheel, erected by Johnl^mbe 
about 1720, continued working in ies original position; 
but it was at length replaced by a new oae. We 
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believe that this "old stager” was not actually 4e- 
stroyed till a year or two ago. 

At the easteru extremity of the bridge a pur of iron 
gates givfis cnti'ance to a smell court-yard m front of 
the factory; on eiiWring wMch it is seen that the mill 
consists of two piles of buildingSi <me nortbvnurd and 
the other southward ^ the entrance gates. Each {die 
is five stories in height; and the two extend to a 
length of about a furlong, bounded 09 all aides by the 
ri\er Derwent. 

Tho floors or ranges each pile are of great length, 
and lighted on both udes by windows. Generally 
speaking, one floor is devoted to some one particular 
department of the nlk manufacture, and is fitted up 
with machines pertaining to that branch. 1 a a kind 
of warehouse near the entrance is a curious memento 
of John Lombe, which has probably occupied its present 
position UB(flBturbed for more than a century. It is an 
old box or trunk, six w seven feet long, aid between two 
and three wide and deep. It is made of a very hard 
kind of wood, and is carved idl over with curious 
devices. We have been informed that it still contains 
numerous documents, once probably belonging to the 
Louibe family, but the nature of whicli is nut at present 
known. Indeed the intermediate history of the factory, 
from Lotnbe’s time, till the present proprietor came 
into possession;of it, is not very clearly to he trailed. 

In some of the floors the machines employod are 
such as little girls can attend to; in others, elder girls 
or v/ouicn arc necessary ; in some, boys and men form 
tbc principal workpeople; but in all silk-mills the 
lit] gcr number of those employed are females. In the 
rooms where girls and w'omcn are engaged, a sung is 
nut au unfrequeut accompaniment to the clack, and 
thump, aud humming of the umebinery. W'e do pot 
know in what department of tlie silk-tliro wing processes 
William Hutton, when a boy, was employed; but he tells 
- ua ill his Autobiograpiiy, that he went to the Lombe mill 
in 1730, when about seven years of age. He says that, 
when his parents thought he ought to begin to work for 
himself, ‘*tlie silk-niill was proposed. One of the 
clerks remarked to tlic person who took me there, that 
the offer was needless, I was too young. However, 
the offer was made ; aud as hands were wanted in 4hc 
infant state gf this work, I was accepted. It was 
found, upon trial, that nature had not given me length 
sufficient to reach the engine; for, out of three him- 
dred {icrsons employed* at the mill, 1 was by far the 
least, and the youngest. It is happy for man that his 
invention supplies tlie place of want The superin¬ 
tendents wisely thouglit if 'hey lengthened one end it 
would affect both. A pair of high pattens were there¬ 
fore fabricated, and tied fast about my feet, to m 
them cpnipanions. They were clumsy ci ^ 

panioDS, wmiph I dragged about one year, and with 
pleasure delivered up.” 

Tho best wiy for.us to sec how the various floors 0 : 
the building are occupied with machinery, and what is 
the nature of the processes at which the workpeople 
arc engaged, is tp trace a hank of silk through the 
various processes, till it sasumes the tonn of yarn or 
hosiery silk, warp and weft or sewing4ilk. And it 
may Im well here to remark, that we have selected the 
old Derby mill for lUus^ration, not for tite modern 
diarader of the machinery fitted op there, but for tlm 
Psociations which bind it so indiamuhly with the his¬ 
tory of the.f^k manufacture in Sktglsnd. Modern im¬ 
provement has wrought many chasMes io the mode by 
which jpacbinery has been breug^ to henr on the 
manufret^ntj boMbe general principle,4W flsr tolhft 
cffBcl to hie pi^bdiiecd. » alike in all; and ii^fcneial 
reader w^I up^stand the prucesa better, ^ Msa re¬ 
fined tod complex is the machinery empkyed. 

First, theft we hore to noderstand that tnc banks ot 


raw yellow silk are brought to the factory in bains or 
bundles. The appearance of these Iwles, when opened.^ 
is remarkably beautiful, from the glossy richness ot 
the material. The silk has different tints of coloiir, 
and different delicacy of texture, according to the 
country whence it has been brought. For instance, 
the Brovtssa silk and the Chinese silk are whiter than 
most of the Otlfer kinds. The bales of Bengal silk arc 
made up to a weight of about a hundred and lUty 
pounds, and consist of hanks or ‘ heads ’ of small size. 
The Italian silk is made up into ratiior larger bales, 
and consists of larger hanks. The Persian silk, w Inch 
is of Inferior quality, is in still larger hanks, weighing 
about abound each. The various qualities of raw sil k 
are now purchased in the market at from leu to twenty 
shilUnes per pound. TTie annexed cut will show the 
generd form of the hanks. 
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a, Beagal; h, Ital’mn; c, Persim; f?, B 

The processes whidi these dilferoiit kinds of silk un- 
dergo, in their passage through the silk-mill, depend on 
the purj, 06<’8 to which the silk is to bo applied. Thus, 
there is a kind called dumb which consists of 

silk merely wound and cleaned; this is used in the 
weaving of gauze and other thin tabrics. Another 
manufactured variety, called thrown smiles, ih silk 
which has been wound, cleaned, aud thrown, and is 
then used in tho weaving of ribbons aud e^iroon silks. 
TVrtTO is silk which, besides being wound, cleaned, and 
thrown, is ‘ doubled,’ that is, two or more thicknesses 
of thread arc combined into one, and twisted together; 
this is used for the weft or cross threads of Ciros de 
Naples, velvets, flowered silks, and the best varieljes 
of silk goods. Another kind, called organzim, besides 
being wound, cleaned, and doubled, is twisted or throw n 
twice ; the first twist being like the yarns which form 
a strand, and the second like the strands which form a 
rope {' this forms a hard tod compact thread, and is 
used as the watp or long threads for the same kind of 
go^s as those whkh have tram in the weft. Lastly, 
sewings are compound threads of silk, wound, cleaned, 
doub^, and thrown, trilh'especial reference *to ihcir 
ultimate use as sewing-ailk. 

It will Urns be seen that tho operations to which the 
silk is submitted differ iftcomptoxity, ai-cording to the ' 
pur}M)sieB to which it is to be applied. Some arc only 
wound and cleaned; others wound, Cleaned, and 
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twjsUd oiKOj (»lhcrs viound, tlcaiud, doubled, and 
1 m istf d once, ollu rs w ound i le ined, twjstt d, double d, 
*ind twibUd i^din In yxMnt of fart theretoic, tJie 
lu un opci ilions niAy lx (iasttificd (Uuuutgj 

dfiibltnf^^ and tuistufi[ or f/itoiiifig, wiUi a lew 
oUrk buboidinitc to lliun 
A Iter a fehi^bt w abhiUt!; oi so^ki i,]; * omeb the pioceea m 
M liuh the a utduis^^f ?/ ///w bkt*chc d m tlid a< < omi)any- 
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in <ut H hi ml > u lui iti ii The \\indinf;- 

HJom it llx L [ mil »s I ] ii \ ri^siimp; pU<( filJid 
M lih Iliacliiucs tl ( constiiuti n nd an ingi rm nt oi 
uhich iiiiy bf llm bii(fl> d(Mnb d Acio**b the 
Midtli ol llie loom iioiu dc to hxU, e \teiid tiic 
inxilniHs in pii'ilh 1 lOMS kuii^ I < Icai |)^S‘^a^( oi 
iithii side of lit lo lu 111 ! mac iunis an •^ufh untJv 
lai iput Id allows tl McikMomtn and lo pi'is 
b(tu((iithiii 11 d 11 < It in ill's \i 'si c M ilkin„ lo 

ind fio il)us(in^tlK hi (iciu puU ul tlu n>]iii ilus, 
111110 X 111 ^ bobbin mIuii tit v lit filled vith '-ilk, 
uplamif, thini Miliolhii b ibbni to lx Miiiiliily 
filled, uid jnoxidin^ ibup]>l> ol the iiutuial xxhuh is 
to bf X ound 

Die tfim xviiihn^ is heu ippJicd nkistoflio 
oii,i;inai skeins 11 hxriks of bilk xvlncli ait to be wound 
on bobbins lout oi fi\t iiiclKb in hi^th bcioie the bilk 
< III ^o Ihiou^^h the jnoitssis if inaiiutaituu Any 
oni who his bat at a d nni*^110 iiicsidt, and his ^ofn 
tliL piocossof wuidiin:: x»k( mot silk on a small wooden 
rtil 01 lound a loll ot pap r, will bt pupaitd m some 
(h^rct to uiiddblind how the xviiiding in a silk mill is 
(til t U d, bo i u IS tlu (h uip^c ot foi in in the silk is c on- 
((lacd It XXill b( i( ( )ll( (ted that xxe explained, iii a 
loniici }niij?iaph how th bdk-rctlcis ot Italy tians- 
Ai Iht Bilk t) i hollow frnmwoik oi ice], as they 
diawit from tin coctons, and it will be obvious that 
tlx (ircutnlcKiKc of the fiaincxvoik Hill dcUrroine the 
s]/( of til skciii 01 hank piodiued 1 hen, in oidel*to 
XVI 11(1 tiom the liink the latter must be stretched out 
ox( I a supp )rt ot soint kind or other, a lidy employs 
hti siblei 01 trltnd—or ]xihap 8 hti lover—to hold a 
sk( ill oi silk stittclietl between the two hands during 
llie proass ol wmdiiig, but the manufattutor em¬ 
ploys a dumb aecnt to ])ciform a similar sei \ ite 

Undeislmding this then, we may say that this dumb 
ip( lit in the x\ Hiding nudiine, is callid a su i/t —some- 
whit unfittingly, ptihiiib, lor its inovcincnts are very 
bloxv coinpsKcl with those of the bobbins It is a hc\- 
agoiial tl imc, oi,ii wi ma) use such a teiin, a six bided 
hoop, whose rncumlcume apiils llic cmunitcieiue 
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of the sk( iiib ol raw silk The bkc ns or hanks, ab ini 
polled fiom (Irflimit rountries, aic not alwijs the 
biine fijyc , and thcnfoic ‘sxvifts’ ot diAcieiit du- 
mctcib axt piovidcd lh( sxMttb aie slfeo made itt a 
Ilf bt and Elastic niannoi, h) iS to adapt iliembelxcs 
itaddy io small diffdi iici b of diinensions rin^ hanks 
of silk are opened and sc )>araUd ind the ske iie bpuad 
on the rirtumlerenc ( ot thebe bwiits Phtsf switiB in 
ranged in paidUeUowsof st xclal dozen each,onenJici 
bide ol every xxuulmg ciituu , so that i ommon axle, 
Ji lumig through the ctuticsof them al will penult 
them all to lotate 

Nf \i foi tlw bdbbnis to whit h the bilk is to be lians- 
Icriod Ihtse au ranged in a row iboxe the swifts, 
om fiobbmito each 8X1 ill, and all tlx bobbins icvolve 
together mi a hori/i ntal axis Now when one end ot 
theUneadot any given skem is earned up iiotn the 
bxxitt \o the bobbin al)o\e, and attached to it the roll- 
tion of tiu bobbiu will cause all the silk to lx gr i hi 
ally unwound liom the suift on to the bobbin ibc 
switt rotates solcivbv the pulling-loue of Hk silken 
thread, as the lat^ci buoines xvound up, aid this roll- 
li »a CiUhes the silk to lx ficolygixen oft tioin the 
sxvjft If no luiihci pioviMou weic undo th n is heie 
uuUcaUd, the silk would bo xxuuml iii in nugulii 
he ap on the bjbbin , but it i in ide to distiibiUf it'-elt 
in a patallcl and cquiblc Li)ci, by ni&bing through an 
tjc beloie it louhcs the bobi m xxiiHheye fixed in 
a bar that owill trs oi tiax(i<acst» uid fro '^idrwajb, 
so as to bring tin tl ic 1 1 8 U((i«-si\i ij in fiont ot ex cry 
ditterent jait oi tlu hiigtli of the bolbin 

The silk, llun lias bcc i xxc xxill suppo<'{ woind 
upon bobbins and is n tW **()> the subv^queut o}) j i 
tioiis riut which is If in d / is simply tlu 

icmo^ild ill impi r tics 01 ludulirit bywlinh 
tlu di imctci ol the tin( id ini> b< it nciclii^ mu qnal 
Sometimes this is effreted in llu vinu mac hme b) 
Mhich othei putsol ilu fiocc s -no c uiicd c i xxliilc 
m otlu I far lOiu ^ i hr pii ite in ic I iic c illr i llu c lean 
ing niulmu iseniplovcd Ifoxcxei tlu principle is 
tlu sai ( in both cahcs and eonsihts mcidy in ]a sing 
the silkf n tliH id thiou^b a eh ft m i piece of sucl bo 
luljustdl in si/e as to alloxx tlu tine id lu ispiopei 
stitc ot timknesfe, to pass tirel^ thioiigh but to detuu 
and Hin )ve all aspiiities, roughntsses and uiegulaii 
t u s ot sui tic e 

It llu prfiednig dclaiL be home in inmd it xxill be 
undcistood tliat the next proeths xxill dt pci,d cm llu 
puipose to XXhuh the bilk is to be applied whcthii 
the tlire id is to be used as ‘duiiil singles,* tluoxxn 
singles, tiain, ‘oigan/ine oi sewings But it will 
suffice if xvc deem the ‘tx\i'-Liij^ oi ‘throwing lobe 
the mxtpiocebs as it ib nidcccl in ii os* ease'* 

riiert does not bctm to be ui) very defiinte dislnic 
tion, among silk-‘hroxxhteis, between the Uniib sy//- 
7nng^ tuutmji dXid i/u(un7ig ^ oi at leist the cli'Icr 
erne existing is not siuh a*' can be nnch rs cxid by ge¬ 
neral rcadeifa All these terms relci to llu fornutioii 
of a lope like txx ist ot the sill c n filaments loi the pur¬ 
pose of strength In ihc‘hlUtius, or ietImg houses 
in Italy, where {he threadb of many < oeoous aic luuted 
into one 10111 pound Ihiead this tine id coheres meicly 
by the glutinous gum which t nvelopes the threads, ind 
not by an actuil tumtin^ of tlie tliieads this twistiUj, 
lb reB(*i vf d till the sJk rc lehes ihcnhrowing-inill I 

We follow the silk, their lore, to the thiowim, oi 
twisting loom, xvhete inaeluiics called ‘bpinning ini 
chines (iepresentednip 166 )areatw 0 ik Ihisisainn 
(onvcnieiit confusion oi terms, for spinning is piopcily 
the combination of a number ot libits into a eon- 

linuouB thread, such as takes place in the cotton, xxool- 
len, and line n luanufaoiurcs and also in the silk bpui- 
mng iiuin waste silk m a silk-throwuig mill the tcim 
spinning ought not in Stnc ttu ss to be adinUtcd at all, 
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air no s^lioit fibu'S to be toinbined into a 
rontinuoiis Ihu u\ He it a * tw oi a ‘ spunuiift 

ina<liin^t bowlder the action is botli smipk irnl kau- 
lilul Ihe fiooi 01 slorj m wbuh tht'-o mat limes ue 
congHWifd CKbibik them ranp;cd one In hind an )<hei 
in Uo lows, and Iho cjrisaloiitc btmk with the 
thousauds of little spinales and bobbins mIikIi au 
Mhnliuj:? lotiud at a very rapid iiite, some vn Idunr tin 
silk whuU 18 to be twisted beloie rcichiiif* the oUiri'- 
Ibeio IS* to e\ir> niachmc.a of bobbins whose 
axes aie hoii/untal, and anothci fict whoK* ixrs aic 
\priKil»anJ the twibtni^ lake s plate wlull the silken 
thiead 18 passing irom tlu tonnci to tlu latte i Jht 
vritical bobbins do not ie\ol\c, but lhe> ait p'axcd 
upon steel spindles winch jiass Ihrouffh then (en¬ 
tice; and thebc snir ll<% togeJui with a kind ot 
loop pr eye attaemd to one end, revolve rapidl) 
The adken tbiead being passed irom the hou/ontil 
bobbin thiough the <yt or loop, and bisttiicd to the 
stationary vertical bobbin, and tnoiion being given 
to the |tppar/a^ 8 i the thread becomes wound on the 
v< rural Dohbin by the lotation oi the little loop ap- 
pataliis, called the %yri/lound this bobbin, and a 
twist IS at the same time impaitrd to the thread 
Wchcivc said nothing oi the lomffarative veloeity 
with which ttie two parts of the apjiaiatus rc\ohe, 
but It will be seen that a change in this lelation pio- 
Mnccb ci curious offac t. Tl^ whtfo the bobbin luainUins 
^a umform rate ot inovrmrntt tne flyer rotates moie 
rapidly# the haninesf of iw^t w inuoased# or theie arc 
ruoreiffnr^l turns in a given length oi thread. If, on 
the otuer hand, the velocity ot the flyer decreases 
while that of the bobbin ichains umiorm, oi that of the 
i!yer rriuains uiniorin while that of the bobbm in¬ 
creases, the twist becomes shikrped, or there au 
fciui tin ns in a given Itngth The sUk-thiowsUi 
la i thciotoie give any degice ot hardness oi cloaeuess 
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lolholui^U bywijiiifj: llu- idatnr vilodics ol tli 
two moving pait4 

lloucvoi eouiplrxthe tw istiii.^-!Ti le hine miy sicni 
at fust sigh#, It lb (mt a upetition ol Minilii iiaits i leh 
of wlpeh arcs in the inaniicj pist notieed All I Ik lio- 
urontal bobbins are made to lolitc by one ])it(c of 
meebanjsm, while all the sjnridlcs owe llieir iiiolioii to 
mother. Ihl^loieinan oi superuiUndeiil ol the driii t- 
niemt rt'gulates the irlativc velocitics whitb the two 
uiovrmenils shall boii to each other, accoubng to tlu 
baldness of the twist to he given to the thn id, hut, 
when thi8 is adjusted, w ome n md guls atle d the lu i 
fhinrs, leplaeing the lowu bobbins whe i nnidu 1 
and llio u])pf i ones when filled, and also joiiiiiiv, ilu 
ends of biol < n tin rads 

Me iniY n nv dismiss the twisting ol tlu sm le 
ihieuh, lid spt ik oi ibe liouNtn^'’ wbuli tikes ])lut 
jn tbe inanufuluie ot ti an, i)i,^m7ine iiid (win 
«ilk lliib lb aeoinliinition oi two oi inoie tine uls ini ^ 
one, to increase tbe siiengthand ibiekiuss aid nny 
bo eUe mrd analot,ouslo the t oinbination ol ll ( llm 11 
liom ID my coeoons into one in llu ioi(i,>ii n In 
lumscs Hic nunibc i thus (OI hnicd laiics Miiciillv 
lioih three to twelve and it i^ i iin h eoinbin ition e i 
laying logrlhei, without twiMnv Ihis is d i ( Im 
two different VI.ivs ntlei by a Icid oi hud ul i 
sonietlunt, Id o a bjnnnnig wl rcl 11 by i u U \\\ m 
inUie^rnaebnic of guaUi t onud \itj Jut it will h 
inoH leid ly undo lood u we s| I <f tlu h m I 
method only In uiu ol ilu looin I liu he ton k 
x luge lyin bn ol wonun < i h “itti l^ on i low 1 
and hiving hr foie hn isuulivlutl whub lu tniii 
w itb ib^ iii-,bt b ind 1 i li won u li i , fix* d u]> ju i 
small flame nru I i \s u iny l> l^iuns i, tlui* im 
to be tin rads doubu d b g* tlui 1 join * i b 1 1 tl 
bobbins blu take's the locwe end ol Ik .i.id eonili i , 
tlieiTi all into oiu ]u tliini tlnou^ h i 1 in 1 ui ^ ) ]> 
ai d theuLe atlaebea tlirni to her wheel 11 ni luinin^ 
the wheel with the in *d hind she uiiwiiK dl H 
dne id from all tlu 1 oblniis, and obUins i <hi 1 ii but 
untwisted thread thcidioin It geiuiilU 1 )}ens 
that while some of the wonieii ne doubu two 
thieids logethei, othei*» aie elouUiiig tlii*( *lkis 
foui and so on, to suit dilfeient (pulitus (t ids 
J lie women an an^. I their bimple inachiiu s *»! Ii m* 1} 
ore behind anothe i foi eeonornj ol spui, hain^ th* 
ho obi ns ol Singh nlk placed eni iipnclU spmdh'^ on 
whieh they ran lotate with tuilit) Oiu hontisjneee 
was skf te he et in tins ‘ doubling-i ooin 

fhedembhd thu ids, white vri he then nuinbti au, 
ae w( biiou observed, inertly laid sub bv sub in a 
paiallel gioup, vvithoiU any iiitmute enibiuilion 
Ihe combmatiori is the lesult ol tlu next pioee'^s, 
called bywhieb tlm two, ihice five, oi i 

do/cn Uiuadbaio twisted firm!) tine ii uiul inollier 
Tlu ‘throwing-mubine beie i* pte ttiled bn twisting 
doubled thieads, IS almost cxiclly tbe sum m |rinci 
pie as the ‘spmning^rn leliinc loi twisting singl s il 
ihough diffeung in some of the details In both \ t 
the thiead to be twisted is wound on i be i i/onl il 1 ed) 
bm or ltd vilnlc the bobbin foi leueiving it is in i 
verticil position In both eases the twi t is gnen hv i 
fljen’ revolving rapidly lound the veituil bobljin 
and carrymg with it the thread thiough an cyc n 
loe>p. In both cases the hardness or closeness ot h 
iwist i regulated by the latio betw te n the \ e lor ities of 
tnc two parte of the apparatus Hut m the one < ue a 
single thiead is twisted around it'<rlf, while in tlu* 
other soveial are twisted round one aiiotheu, like ilie 
> uiis in a rope, oi lather, if wt m ly «oinpaie fi < ele 
mentary cocoon filaments of the silk with ihe de- 
inentary hempen fibres *)f a iop(', we iniy siy mat, m 
the first stage the filaments arc combine d and tw j te d 
into'bingles,’ wlnb the hemiren fibres aie tombnied 
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ml lui t(<l i iM iTi s u d W \ in lh( won 1 
tl s n 111 lufl I (1 tuj ! I ni > ‘ n ij) 

lliu ids nliil ^ uns lu < mimed md Uvisltd 
into m 1 fi M»| c \ ly tlif uiilvy b( 
l\(<n 1 pcs ud flnoui il’ is vc c I i uid nu\ 
If ludi Im n (tl i} Ue fill 1 ll it v\l lit tl ( III 1Cs 
<1 i}U!i It UMstd m OIK due lion th yi ns ol i 
1 |> IK tnistfd 111 llu (pposit diKitoii uid ttic 
hit IS oh i\i]! in th( t« i tii^ ot sill j in is u 
H lids >1^ in/ui St niii^ sill ind oiliti kinds m whidi 
lun^ili IS Kcjnirtd llu inattti lui} 1 tl u (\- 
|Ks d — loi siiij^lts ihtr iIk 1 in silk Ins Ictn 
n nnui it is tin own ortniblcd f t/y tt^fn loi ti lUi 
tilt silk IS lu l h\i Ud iinmcdiit ij liUi Iciiip, nonnd 
Imt llu 1 iw ^ilkb fit doubled, id thtii tni&icd io the 


foi *oi^iniJinr,’ be law Mlk, ifui beinf^ 
nouiid stuistfd io the IJi then doubled and the 
doubled tliicad finally twisted io ihe ught I his lopc- 
like l(\tuie f^i\(8 gic it fifiTiriess to the oigaii/nu , 
while the les«ei amount of twisting m the tiam gives 
It a more floss like texture, hetlei sui cd to some pui- 
pobf b than the organ/ine 

fhtic IS, in some paits of the juocesbts now de¬ 
scribed, a very putty little (ontuvince, wbitli has 
oftc n been notucd |is one examph miong many nhich 
oui irnnulacliires afiorl, of ((•iamt) and prceisiou m 
intihaiueal operalion'=i It is a put * of intcbanim 
w liieh ictuses to noik nhen an>tnmg s going wrong 
it a tell tale, anniuiscei, a uarinn,^ which imim 
diutdv inlouns the woikwouuii tint homething ic- 
qmris her attention Whru tin d he ale thieads of 
Silk aie passing fioiii on levelling bobbin to anotb i, 
u the thicad hapi»eus to be df iei tive at any paitic ulai 
put. it 18like 1 > to hreik uid m uiiny eases a bieik- 
ikt would scuomMy mjmc the xnauufajcluted aiUele, 
li not iininr IiiUly ettended io Tor inManec if four 
line ids au Uing doubled into one, and one of tlie 
four buak theotlui three, if not inbtintly stojipcd, 
woulu eonlmiu to iuiiii i thieciold thiead winch 
VC on Id not conespoud with the fouilold puvioudy 
Hide the (onttunce acis by stopping ill tbi bob^ 

I uis of om f,toup in intly, when any one of the 
tliretds IK ik Tub tine id passes through an eve 
in tl ( idol Lslioithv 1 and when a thiead bieaks, 
tilt level li Ob i Irmnoj iry*buppoit, (hops and Ij 
UK ins I ( a sou ot ( It h oi detc ut stops the move xm nt 
of the bol bill (n win h the doubled tlnead is being 
wound I he stoipi|.f of the inoMincnt inslinllyat 
liKls tlu nolue* >1 tie ittr nlant who me i ds the 
liolcu tine id and puts it l ij | \i du igiai into 
in) 1 

1 li i ( sum k nds of twisted bill inpie dcii'- 

tliik ml ‘'♦i mn* tl 111 till 0 dinar) vine lies wlneli 
ur ])i I ud i)> li(id twisti ig in i mode lut cannot 
fill to still ( tin iti nlion oi i vi i oi iiid tvlneh, to 
)i( un KUsfDiiii lt)fleinsjK( »>n of mac Imic i v t\ 
liibitsllii tim iiiUiic ot the twist in ide nti niinm i 
111 me ot tbf l(>n«, kmhiis oi \ lUgcs oi du mill a num 
bci ol \(>ung nine bovs ire secninnun^to snd tio^ 
with unlitnu indusliy caiiviu^ oi sui]oitmg silken* 
thr ids 111 lb n binds lli sc bojsaif is-isimg to toiin 
iwistedbili inuelion the sum ptmc pit as twim is 
«^pun 11 ) X lopL w ilk \t one end ot tbc loom is i 
laigc win tl lurmd l)V i lundle On om lue of llu 



wheel, neai the ciuumfcience, aie about a dozen 
hooks iiUw,td in a eiiele Several tlneads ol sdk, 
Ivvc 1\e or a h ssc i number, are fastened to these hooks 
in I the othei endsotthe whole twelve aio rained to 
the (hUdiit ( nd ol the loom by the boys At tbit end 
they au 1 istciied to hooks allaelied to a niaehine ca¬ 
pable of liavellmg slowly along llie floor Matteis 
being thus )U(paled the handle ot tlu wheel is set in 
motion by wliuh tbc hooks ue mule to rotate with 
guatiipidity and the Ihu ds listened on them be¬ 


come theuby twisted one around another with gieu 
(loscncS3 It bear* in fac M voiy eloao rc'sembline * — 
not BO much to thr sjniiiiip, ot yam iiom h(iii]ifii 
fibres—as to the twistingBof stiands or eoids ti mi 
yuns m a rope-y ltd llie bilk-twiating is, Imwevti, 
effected with gieIt cpuckness, and the htth bovs aie 
iiHesbaiitly engaged lunningto and fro, atlidn ig ami 
(letulung the 1 emote ends of tbc silken thirul*? 'Vt c 
wen in formed that tins lunniiig amounts soimlinirs 
to as much as thirty miles a day, and foinis a stnkmcr 
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cotitml to the stiUtufo an<l fixedoesb ol itmttj 
won^fl of faetoj y labour All tl»o boys at one Ijaiiu or 
brhwol are anfler the contiol or orders of the mau a ho 
yttj^iotendb the a hi el, and nho u> rea|)«>tii^ble iui the 
worlk 

All i^k IS cither dyeils^ bleached at same etaoe or 
ptiHar qi its ju o^tiess, aud tibia u geoeraUy ofienteo, we 
Mane, imitiodiataiy or soon aftor the twisuug is 
Idn^d. But before It is dyed, it la wade op ntu 
eoprenient hanks, agad * fmv^Toi,* tg| remove the |;am 
wbKsh nay ttiU adtaefSNU' the siikeu filaments. Before 
iy»f6ouriue die silk htbanlk to the tonch, atsd m unfit 
IW ireeeive the dyia It ta betUd for three oi tout 
hours ui strwttE aott|i tanA water, by whuith the gum is 
dnsulwik and Un tuk vendemd soft and glossy Tins 
seotinii& IRMlIniF with the waste whuh ocyura in tbf 

--“““ ^artmcBMi of tlie mariufaftnre, ledwes 

fbe ift%. iOur 01 five ouuces in the ]>nuud. 
Ml ki a enrrent of clear waf< r to remove 
the soap, ifenil it jh then seen that, altbougb ibe weight 
is wntwa rspineed, its Uilk la gscaler thin btloie, 
and it WMeWs the soft, mb, and iklicale ^loss which 
is lh« ^rnttGietmac of silk 
TheprOoeasesoi silh-throaing.oi ‘ thiowsung,’con¬ 
sidered as a genei tl whole, may now be saw! to be 
finished, and tlw jalk,4ltttjaei Iias witbing inither to 
do wifit tiw natejwfi he su]aplies the btlk in this st xti 
iff those wlut WSfit te use it as w*rp and well bn 
weavutg, aa ys^ or thread for husnyand glotcs is 
«eaingH.(dlh, pr to any of the nmneioua puiposts to 
’yrhiob fingowia Wtk is apptn <1 
Vfe have Said that tlu OKI Mill it Dciby ixhibits 
prwawsas atwmg out of, out not c \. w ll / pn t un 11 , l» 
tbeoecilpation of ilk-thiownn Mut i*, unc ot III 
thrown silk 18 tlK I r hhouIkU ud jntotnushui iilitlr 
70 this extent, thciiluu, it is ^ aiu thin 1 1 skIi s a I 
thxewiog ipill, but these a< 1 diti<iii)l si Uiiiia ui < tit 
tgiflce Only W a veiy brief lunnu i 

m so^ looms, uya kind nt wuikin insbi]) intii 
toa#rto,between, 01 asoilot (oinbiiation uf wcivin.^ 
and twisting, theic are vaiiou-i disiuptions ol silk 
rordsi laecs, and lines mannUttuicd Tin lago tin 
theaposm m tlie vrcsi nt day ba-i 1< d to a c in lous cs r i 
of Ingenuity in tins depoitmcnt ui niinulac tine 1 y 
fne ihveiituin of & process tiinied ‘plaiting,* nhidi 
Ikitrs tiw same lelabOQ to the real silk nunnfar tine i 
nfgtnl ’*{dating’ does to manufaiturcs in mhet It 
rbisNSwlfi pitting a i oat mg of silk on a snbstuiuui oi 
loudfiation at cotton, by which the mme custly matcu il 
jWpbij^ttSDd m those paits winch meet tlu esc Ihc 
mllMy of tnir textile manufactures nuhin tlu Id-,!, 
is full of examples of this kind in w huh 
i|MliMWtiatercRde«nouis by tconomi/ing the mote 
njiWeriala) to bang his wares witliin the pm* 
MMww htteacityof an mcieased lange ol cnstomeib 
Vhnd^wblwVo lligesait) called foi in the,ft adsutations 
18 SlhlMI 4il|pSdbtSiy fttOat, and it has o< i asion uly lixp- 
timil mv pioducnona which hate owed then 
bright to mtttives of tbs kmd have cioatcd a new 
tatiket liy fiiaix beauty « w ell as ilicn clu apness 
I One very Wwnaritable article of nianuficiure—u- 
ItaidEakiia, at laasiw reepect to one dcjmttmeni— jmo 
' it aMillsiuaieat u that of silk hoot-lues 
mvir$. 'ine laces tbetnselveB aie made liy i 
Unaoing or twisting process, in some degiee 
w to thto 0f wlup«toakiBg. The whu h 
I IS(^ end to each laes are made by two small 
, j^'cd Hpem wotked by 

first of these mashine^ hone sketohadi a 
M Wfiilbabdwpgippf brNNi whose width equals 
l«nKth,p{ dto tag, and» plaeingthu m a 
* "Hw.ltoktomftodown acttttuig^^ 
ttpbn li MW (Jtobrsjtoto the rewfiiwd mo. The 

ntpohiotojaplaced ui at Utosatoa time 





so foi inr d, tint till little pute of In ais is it is ml off i 
it the* simo tiin< bmt iihai u inc,(i1ii oi iniuir i 
sluju Jhi ])K<esof bij thn ] k piwd nr ti ii in I 
to anoib r hr mb wlin oibci bo'i i o wo 1 ii 
nmhm whuliltx It tu'i to th liui llu t 



[IXiiJiilMfor fi ing tie to tile Util i 

are diopped one by one ptn s little i ec« s, ind tlu 
ond of a lacc being 1 iid m the hollow ot the t ig, a 
level IS biought down wnh the left hind In wlmli 
the lag IS maih tostnbratc tlie laccliiinh tmlosm 
It dll lound Ibis IB done with astonishing ii))iditt 
and foi ms a cunons instance ot the dr vti iily w Uu b js 
acquired by long piactice. No less divUious is tin 
nay in which a hole ot two are made in cadi ta^, Kr 
pm it more effectually to the lace 
Wo may reinaik, in conclusion, that the flos siP 
foinung the outer covering of the coioons, tlu di- 
fecUve cocoons, and the wash pioduced in tlie 
biature and throwing of good silk, oie the nu’e- 
iials which are sent to the silk-sptnning nulls o be 
inanufsc tured into yarn for shawls, bandana iund- 
kercUwfs and other coarse articles made of ‘ spun silk ’ 
by a process nearly resc milling cotton-spinnmg 1 bis 
department of the silk-manafactuie bos extended in a 
remarkatdc degree within the last few years 
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CURIOSITIES OF BRITISH NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

♦ T H E F O X. 

Time was when lhf‘ l)f*ar and wull, the wild boar and 
wild bull tenanted the loreBts and hills oF “merrie 
England;*' and tlio painted Briton, tin* Roman, the 
Saxon, and the Norman—eadi in their turn—entered 
with ardtmr into a chase exciting from its danger, re- 
t|uiriiig strength of arm and firmness of heart, and in 
which abundant opyioi tun it ies offered for the display 
of courage and address. Now we may wander through 
wood and glen—over the lieathy hill or wdld moorland 
—the \cry spots in which these “beastes of vcncry ** 
once lived, and where they were, there they are not.” 
The surly bear no longer makes the hollow tree of 
“ bald antiquity,’* or the rift in the rock, his dwelling; 
the howl of the wmlf wakes no longer the echoes of the 
night. We fear not in the wood to come suddenly 
upon the lair of the boar, q| meet him, with fiery eye 
and mane ere(‘l, ready to rush forth; nor w’ill the 
lowering wdld bull with aw ful front bar our passage. 
They have all disappeared before the march of civk 
lization; man has eneroached upon their ancient ter? 
litories, utterly extirpated them, driven the plough 
over 111 ; ir haunts, and depastured his flocks and herds 
in theii fastnesses; nor does the peasant, as driving 
his team he whistles in security, dream that perhaps 
where he stands many a fierce contest may have taken 
])Jace between the savage beast of the forest and the 
mighty hunicr of other days. So changed, indeed, is 
the face of our island since the days of Caractacus, 
that the warrior, were he to revisit bis own kingdom, 
would think himself in a foreign land. It is thus by 
man’s agency on the surface itself of the earth—^by 
idearing forests, draining morasses, banking up rivers, 
introducing vegetable productions alien to the soil— 
that he influences the condition of the wild occupants 
of the land; his operations, independently of bow, or 
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spcai*, or gun, tending to the gradual extinction o! 
some, the numerical reduction of otheiw, and, per 
ro/itray to the naturalization of not a few. We here 
open a subject of the highest interest—man’s agency 
on the earth as aflecting the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms; and wc would suggest to our reader to 
ponder it a little in his mind. 

It is the fierce, the destmetive, and the dangerous, 
that man first exjiels or extirpates; the less powerful 
and ferocious, though thinned, linger to a more dis¬ 
tant date; hut tbim sometimes a kind of reaction taJkes 
place, and man is perhaps anxious to preserve certain 
wild animals, iu order that tliey may contribute to bis 
jileasurc. Hence laws, often arbitrary and severe in 
the c.Ktreme, are enacted, in order that the privileged 
few may enjoy the pleasure alone. These laws may 
indeed become ameliorated; but, while they continue, 
they operate as a check to the extirpation of certain 
species, which, but for such a preventive, would 
speedily take place. In this predicament stands the 
Fox, an animal which, although not strictly game, 
would, if not protected, soon follow the fate of the hear 
and the wolf, and become extinct within the* limits of 
our island. The wild-cat, the otter, the badger, the 
polecat, marten, stoat, and weasel (setting aside three or 
four species of^seal), are, in addition to the fox, the only 
carnivora now existing in Great Britain; and of these 
the three first, and especially the wild-cat and otter, 
are very scarce, excepting in certain localities which 
favour their concealment^r afibrd*them security. Tl)e 
fox is much more widely spread, and, in some dis¬ 
tricts, as the farmers hjwe reason to know, is very 
epmmon, and in the grey of the morning may be seen 
skulking away from the scene of his nightly depreda 
tions. In all ages the fox has been celebrated for its 
wiles and cunning, and in a country like our own, 
where it has more than ordinary occasion for the ex¬ 
ercise of craft and watchfulness, it becomes douUy 
suspicious. Henc; the most tempting bait will scarcely 
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ever iuduco it to enter a trap. ITie disposition of the 
fox is portrayed in the ex])rcssion of its physiognomy. 
Thd sharp ears and muzzle, the oblique eye with a 
linear pu])iK md the jxTuliar curl of the upper Im^ 
displa) iiig ihe canine teeth, and especially ouservable 
when the animal is excited and ready to snap, proclaim 
a mixtuie of ciafuness, vigilance, and fierceness. 

When ])r<mlmg;in the dusk, or watching for rabbits 
along the borders of the coppice, it proceeds with its 
limbs bent in a crouching attitude, with ears erect and 
gleaming eyes, intent upon its pre/, and at the same 
time quick to take the slightest alarm and dart oft' to 
the place of its concealment. The figure at the head 
of this article is an admirable delineation of the fox on 
his twilight prowl, stealthily creeping upon his victim, 
yet alive to his own danger. Though the fox is noc¬ 
turnal in his habits, he is not exclusively so^ it is not 
often, however, that he ^c^lures abroad during the 
day, “We have ourselves oxu^c r^r twice seen a fox by 
the edge of a wood in full day; and, during a recent 
visit to Pussex, two foxes were observed in* the aflor- 
noon in a bcan-Celd, near a farm-yard, the scene oi 
many of their exploits- Jn the same fann-yard, a few 
weeks previously, the shepherd’s dog (a powerful 
animal) surprised and seized a fox in the morning, 
who defended himself with the utmost determination, i 
when one of the men coming to the dog’s assistance 
(which was not needed), in endeavouring to strike the 
fox with a stick, stnick the dog, upon which thelatr^u 
let go his hold, and allowed the fox to escape. 

Innumerable are the strat^ems which the fox em¬ 
ploys in the acquisition of his piey. He re( oimoitres 
the precincts of the farm-yard, and acqiiainla himself 
with its topography, and the ariangemcnt of the sheds 
and buildings; neither a high wall nor j»alings ob¬ 
struct him; liolea|)S over the one, or creeps iindcn the 
other, gli(Jje8 noiselessly to the poultry-house, *and 
seizes his victim, often w^ithout disturbiiig tlic je.st*)f 
the feathered sleepers; generally, hovvevei,hc is not 
content with one, but jmts most or all to death, for h(' 
has not only to gratify his instant appetite, but to pro¬ 
vide against a future day. Domestic poultry, ducks, 
or geese, are equally acceptable. In llus habit of 
providing for future contingencies, the fox resembles 
the dog, which w*c know buries the bones he does not 
want at the tunc, returning to them when liis inclina¬ 
tion templB him. Thus the fox having made havoc 
among ducks or fowls, it lime permits, carries them 
off, and hides them in the earth, not in a single place, 
but in many places, so that if one of his hoards be dis¬ 
covered by a brother robber, he lias other resources to 
apply too. Dr. Weissenborn assures us, that few 
years ago a fox entered m broad daylight the poultry- 
yard of the parsonage of Senlzke, in Wcsthavelland, 
and succeeded in killing twenty fowls, and burying 
nineteen in the neighbouring garden. When the 
animal was entering the garden w ith the twentieth, it 
was observed, and took to its heels. On account of its 
burrow being distant, it had availed itself of so favour¬ 
able an opportunity of laying in a store near the yard, 
which for several days and nights running it tried to 
bring away to a safer place, until it wasicaiight in one 
of the traps set for it.” To tliis he adds, •* I can tes¬ 
tify that a fox w'ill even in winter save half a hare 
towards the night to come. In my youth, one morn¬ 
ing after a night during which there had been a mo¬ 
derate fall of snow, I hit upon the track of an old hare 
accompanied by that of a fo5t. I followed them into 
the open field about an English mile, when I came to 
the spot where the hare had been killed and partly 
devoured; but observing in the continuation of the 
fox’s track that something had been dragged, I iiad 
the curiosity to follow it farther, and at the distance of 
a few hundred paces found the posterior half of the 
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hare in an excellent condition, hiiiied in the snow 
under a little bush, I confess Ihe hare wras so u ell 
carved, that I had no objection to partaking of Mr. 
Reynard’s fare, iireferring at dinner— 

‘ No doubt, 

A rogue with venison, (o a saiut without.' ” 

Rabbits, pheasants, and partridges arc in some 

1 daces io&iroyod in great numbers by the fox; tlic 
brmer indeed are especial favourites as food, ami in 
Buqirising them the subtle animal displays the most 
consummate address; besides these, in limes of scarcity, 
jfield-inicts frogs, and even wcasds and polecats, aic* 
seized and devoured. Dr. Weissenborn, however, as¬ 
serts that even the severest hunger cannot compel 
it to eat the flesh of birds of prey. 

Besides animal diet, the fox will feed upon suect 
berries, and exhibits a great piedilection for gnq^es: 
in our island these dainties are not within its ic\u‘li, 
but on the Continent it visits the vineyard uhen tlu* 
fruit is ripe, and commits considerable mischief. Tlic 
sweetness of the fruit is no doubt grateiul to the aiii- 
mars palate, and it may be observed that the dog soon 
becomes \ cry fond of sugar. This partiality for sw (»ets 
leads the lox occasionally to pluniler the bee-hne, si*^. 
it is asserted, notwithstanding the stinps of the enTagc’<l 
inhabitants of the overturned temple oi hoiie^-Mon^d 
cedis, from whoH' annoyance he rids bun-elf by rolintg 
upon tl^p ground,and ulUmaldy seeiueiilnr' jinze. Tor 
ourselves, we never knoAv any instance ot tins kind, 
themgli many of the devAaliition of poulti j-vaids ad- 
loining lo^gardcns in whieli wore lows ed b(»c-hne'4. 
We do not deny, howevei, that instanees oi this animal 
plundering the hive n*iy have' lujipem'd. The kink.i- 
j/)U oi South America, Ihe latel oi Alri<*H, ami other 
animals, plunder the nesls of th<* wild bee. 

Tlie lox dwells in a solitary Imirow*. which he vx- 
eavates in a becluded plac<*, generally on the edg<‘ of 
a forest, or copse, and aluays in a situation aboumling • 
with his lavourilc food. In his selection of a jiuqiei 
spot he is much influenced by the nature ot the couii- 
tiy; forming his domicih*. according to ciieumstanees, 
in the neighbouihood ot a warren, a preseive oi gtune, 
or a larmyard, especially where taiigh’d brushwood 
and rough and broken giound favour Us eoneoalmenl. 
In this bill row, whieli in the sportman’s language Is 
(.ailed its ‘eartli,’ it usually remains concealed during 
the day. It is not always that the fox digs his own le- 
treat, he not unfrequenily appropriates to himself the 
hunow of the badger, or even that of tbcrabbit, which 
lie easily enlaiges sufiSciently for his coin enhmee. 
Sometimes tin* fox dwells unsnsjiecled in llie very 
centre of the area of his depredations, and where no 
one would think of looking tor him. W<' know of an 
instance in which the burrow of a fox, which ha«l 
sadly thinned the stock (#poultry, was by accid(*nt 
found in a part of the garden appropriated for pea- 
sti('ks and various sorts of garden i ubbisJi. 

» Mr. Daniel C‘ Ruial Sports ’) defends the fox from tin' 
accusation of killing lambs, uiged against it by the 
farmer. Mr. Bell, on the contrary, says, “ it has l)(*en 
knoyu not unfrequently to carry off a young lamb. ’ 
We should certainly say from our own experien(*(‘ that 
young lambs are very frequently the prey of this san¬ 
guinary animal, and that his title of “robber of the 
fold ” IS by no means misapplied. More than once 
I have we heard the farmer’s lamentations and vows of 
vengeance on diBCovering the palpable proofs of the 
j caitiffs depredation. In Germany, as Dr. We\8Scnboi n 
assures us, the fox destroys the roe and even the young of 
the red-dccr. In the forests during the winter the fox, he 
observes, “fares most abundanuy when the snow is 
from one and a half to two feet deep, and a hard frost 
succeeding a short thaw has produced an icy crust suf- 
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ficic'iitly firm to carry tlie fox, but not the roe/’ ,Not* 
only is the swiftness of the former then comparatively 
iiiiich p;rcater, hut the roe or young njd-dcor to which 
it gives chase soon bleeds at the shins, and falls an easy 
]jrcy to its pursuer. 

J'lio female, upon whom devolves the entire labour 
of rearing licr cubs, breeds in April. She produces 
from five to eight at a biiLh, preparing for them a nest 
at the bottom of her burrow, lining it with dry leaves, 
moss, and hay. At tins period her maternal solicitude 
is strongly manifested: she employs every artifice to 
conceal her offspring from discovery, and defends them 
uith indomitable courage; and if she suspect her re¬ 
treat be discovered, she carries them away one by one 
to a place’ of greater safety. A female fox has been 
known to carry a cub in her mouth during a severe 
<‘liase of nearly an hour, and only drop it at last from 
tlie absolute impossibility of longer retaining her hold 
coiiijjatibly with the freedom of breathing, so necessary 
in her harassingsituation. Mr. Daniel (‘ Rural Sports’) 
has rccoided a curious instance in which the female 
fox departed fioni her ordinary habits, in order to the 
more ])(»rfcct security of her young. In April, 1784, a 
terruT belonging to the narrator of the circuinstance 
sccMited a fox to the bottom of a pollard-tree, then up 
tlu‘lice, which th(i dog vainly made repeated efforts 
to ascend, till at Jcngih the whipper-in, climbing the 
tree, lifted the dog before him; there in a liol(» twenty 
fc(U from Iht' ground was the fox, with four ('ulifr wduch 
had Ix'cn litleicd there for safely, and to this hiding- 
])laee she* must have asc<»nded by llie assislanc'c of the 
roughuo&s of the bark and the boughs alont^ 

Tlic jouiijj^ones, or cubs, of the lox arc \ cry playful, 
and, as we have seen puppies do, are fond of endeavour¬ 
ing to catch their own tails, turning round and round 
ill the effort: at about the age of four months they 
lca\c the ft males protection and shift for ihombclv/*.s. 
Wlien captured, even at the earlu^st age. and brought 
up in confimMuent, wntb every kindness, the fox still 
n*tains its susjiicious characli'r : it may jH*rhaps dis- 
jday some degree of familiarity towardst))e ])erson who 
lias atl(*nded to it, and supplied it w'illi lood, but it 
manifests nothing of ihe gratitude and attaclniK'iit of 
the dog, and on the approach of strangers wdll almost 
always conceal itself, or, should they attempt to loiu’li 
it, repel their advaneea w'illi a bite. To attcnnpt to 
taiiK* a full-grown fox is useless; it exhibits the ut¬ 
most impatience of restraint—tries by c\cry means to 
ri^gaiii its fiecdom, and if it eannol succeed, pines, 
becomes spiritless and dejected, and soon di(‘s. It is 
essentially an animal “feia’ naturae/’ to which liberty 
is d(*arer than life or limi). 

Indeed there are inslanccs well authenticated of 
foxes caught by th() leg in a trap freeing thcmsclvi’s 
by biting oif lb(' confined atnd perhaps broken mem¬ 
ber. Dr. SVeissimborn cites a casq|||ii wliieb a person 
whom be knew broke one of tbe for*egs of a fox with 
a rifle bullet, when the animal, being hampered and 
annoyed by the leg dangling about, turned angrily 
round and bit it off* He relates other instances, which 
w v will not quote, proving the creature s indomitable 
H'solution and cnduianee of pain. Mr. Boll adduces 
the following interesting fact from a correspondent, 
which shows that when deprived of a limb, the fox, as 
if conscious of his condition, departs from bis usual 
method of seeking safety by flight before the lioniuls. 
“ I reirilmber once, when out hunting, the hounds 
found a fox, who did not leave the cover, but kept 
running* from one part of it to another. Just as a 
hound was about to seize him he jumped over the dog, 
and thus saved himself. This tedious sport was kent 
up for a long time, till Reynard, being tlxorouglily 
tired with so many leaps and so many enemies, at last 
fell a prey to them. The huntsman on taking him up 


found that he had lost one of his fore-legs. The cover 
being entirely of furze, and not largo, i could sec all 
sides of him during the bunt, and was much pleased 
with the many elegant and quick leajis winch the 
poor three-legged fox made to save him^U fiom 
destruction.'’ p ,. , i 

The voice of the fox is a sort of yelp, which, how^- 
cver, it never exerts when watching the movements ot 
its prey, or creeping into the preserve or farmyard. 
Bewick unhesitatingly asserts from his owui ob.scrva- 
tions that the dog and fox will breed together, not¬ 
withstanding Bufton’s negative. Mr. Bell, who admits 
that thcbcli<‘t is genera), observes that iic has in vain 
endeavoured to •trace any valid gronm! for it. V/e 
have often seen sharji-nosed dogs wlu<‘h were called 
fox-dogs, and have been at Ihe same time assured that 
tlioy were a cross between tbe two animals: but on a 
close investigation avc always found that important 
links in the chain of evidence were wanting; and we 
have reason to believe that Bewick has based his asser¬ 
tion on nothing more than cornmon hearsay. 

It would sccra that tlie fox becomes attached to bis 
old haunt, and that if caught and removed from it 
even to a gieat distance, he has, like ihe dog, the 
faculty of tnu'ing tbe road home. During tbe time, 
says Mr. Daniel, that llu* old Duke of Grafton kept his 
hounds at Croydon, his Grace's pack were occasionally 
supplied wnth toxes from AVbittlcbnry forest: they 
were sent in the first in.'^tance to London, in the 
venison-cart, and thence were eonvt'yed the next 
morning to Cioydoii in a ham]»er behind the duki s 
carriage, wdicni tbt‘) were xniiiu'tliately turned out be¬ 
fore the hounds. A stout lox, conveyed in tlii'^ man¬ 
ner, was hunted anu escaped. Some tinif allerw'ards 
the huntsman suspected that tbe same animai bad been 
a second time sent from At'hittlfdmiy; and to vcniy 
the fad, if it happened again, he had linn marked pre¬ 
viously to his being chased : hetweaped. A third time 
was lie taken in his old haunts, and at length fell a 
victim to llio hounds. 

. [To bo ponlinued,] 


Thf The iniisk-plaut, which is so famillsir In al¬ 

most everybody, is a *^\^ocw9 of Mlimihis, or Monkey-ilower; 
hnf the garck'iis have bmi icroally enriched of late years with a 
Miniiilus wliirh 19 raised iroin sieii, in almost emllew \ariely, 
ftud whose llowcrs an* very larpe. e liave also a Mimuliis of 
a, brii;]it red colour, called Mmuiliis Cardinal is—ami between 
Ihc former, with large yellow flowers, varioublj spoUtHl with 
brown or purple, and the Caidinalis, theie are many bybrul 
varh‘tie8. TUq form of tJie flower is odd, somediiiig hke a bell, 
aidi divisions, and the edges, as far as lliey are divided, tiiiiied 
^ver; f liese Japjiets, and the inside of tlie flower aho, are stian/^e.y 
dofclied and spotted witli brown or red, or reddibli piirpJe on a 
iTcam-colouT or yellow ground ; and wlien planted in a mol^t 
htuation, it will grow and bloom from spring to winter. It is 
exceedingly fond of water, and is one of the \ery best plants that 
can Ik* placed round tbe moist edge of a pond or lank, it strikes 
root at every joint, and will grow even sm imniing on the sur¬ 
face of ivater. So rapidly does it strike loof, .ind so numerous 
are tlie joints, that if a plant were cut info pi ces, and sown as 
jeed, there woul^ be numerous young plants come up even from 
joints wliich had not a quarter of an inch oi s^m. Wbwi it was 
lirst introduced, great pains were taken with it for its novelty; but 
its rapid aiul weedlike growth prevented it fiom lieing long es- 
timaleil, although there can lurdly be cfiiceived a more brilliant 
Bubiect for clumiis in the geometrical or Dutch gardens. «inall 
bit^ planted six inches apart, and constantly watered, will soon 
cover the bed ; and they wilrrequire notliiiig more than water- 
imr keeping clear from weeds, and cutting hack when too stnig- 
kIuiit. If raiseil from good seed, there will hardly appear two 
alike • but it is difficult to procure good seed, and the ^st way 
is to iivc it yourself from the most striking flowers. They will 
grow in any kind of soil, with plenty of moisture; and if sown, 
ill the autumn, in a green-house, will bloom the next summer. 
—7%s Gardener and ri aciical FlmeU 
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THE CASA LONJA, OR EXCHANGE, OF 
BARCELONA, 

AND ITS OSATVITOIIS ACAUEHIK9. 

BarcblowI, the capital of the province of Catalonia, 
and justly considered as the second city in Spain, on 
account m ite commerce, the intelligence of its inhabit¬ 
ants, and their advancement in the arts and sciences, 
has been already described by us in No. 259, But in 
this article we purpose to enter more fully into the 
description of its Casa Lonja, or Exchange; an esta¬ 
blishment of which die inhabitants are justly proud. 

This edifice is beautifully situated in the largest 
square of Barcelona, called Im Plaza del Palacio, close 
to the sea-gate and Custom-house, and in front of the 
Captun-Geueral’s palace, from which the square takes 
its name. 

The project of an establishment where the merchants 
and tradesmen might assemble for the-transaction of 
business was first formed in the year 1339, but nothing 
was done until 1383, when a curious Gothic edifice 
was ^ected, containing various offices; but its prin¬ 
cipal merit was a spacious and lofty hall, supported by 
four columns, which was the Exchange, according to 
the usual acemtationof the term. In 1770 the autho¬ 
rities resolved to form an establishment worthy of 
the commercial importance at which Barcelona bad 
arrived; and the construction of a new edifice was 
intrusted to a Catalonian artist named Don Juan 
Soler, who commenced it in 1772. He died in 1704, 
and Uiis magnificent work was completed by his son. 
The old building was demolis]^, with the exception 
of die above-mentioned hall, which was preserved not 
only on account of the veneration of the inhabitants 
for this monument of tbeii^ ancient prosperity, but 
because its solidity was unimpaired, that it was a fine 
specimen of Gotnic architecture, and ttas peculiarly 
adapted lo die putuose to vriiich it was butk. It is 
116 feet long;, 75 Wide, and its height extends to the 
second story of the new edifice, which is built over it. 
The engraving at the hetul of this ardcle will impart a 
coiiCMtidea of this magnificent sErncture. The prin- 
* '■ 


cipal entrance is from the Plaza del Paltfpin, or Palace 
Square. lu the pa!to, or interior quadrangle, arc four 
white-marble* statues, representing Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America: they arc by Catalonian sculptors, 
and are extremely well executed. The staircase is 
very fine: it is double, with two spacious landing- 
places. At the foot are two statues in white marble 
emblematical of Commerce and Industry. 

On the principal floor is a noble liall where the 
public examinations take place; likewise the saloon 
where the Junta of Commerce hold their sittings: the 
latter is adorned with several statues and groups, 
among others an excellent copy of the Laocoon ; the 
painted ceiling exhibits allegorical subjects suited to 
the Institution. 7'he furniture is rich and in excellent 
taste, and under a superb canopy of crimson velvet is 
a portrait of the young Queen Isabel. On the same 
floor is the hall of the Tribunal of Commerce, fitted 
up and decorated in accordance with its destination. 

The Casa Lonja is built entirely of fn^stone. ITic 
pavement of the Exchange, where the merchants 
assemble, the flooring of all the official saloons on the 
first story, the bahutradcs of the balconies, and those 
of the principal swease, are of white marble. 

In the other para of the building arc tlie gratuitous 
academies, founded by the Junta of Commerce. They 
are noble proofs of the interest taken by the mercantile 
body in the welfare and improvement of the in¬ 
habitants, and have excited tlie admiration of those 
foreigners who have inspected them. 

The first academy is tWt for the study of Naviga¬ 
tion. The course lasts two years, and includes every 
part of nautical sciencethere are globes, charts, 
nantical and mathematical instruments of^ll kinds, 
and able professors to teach the use of tffm; the 
lessons consist of two hours daily excepting during the 
vacations. 

The gratuitooB School of Design is of a very 
si^rior description, and is numerously attended. Its 
officera are, a director-general, two subdirectors, four 
chief and seven under masters; all of whom are well 
qualified, and are most punctual •and assiduous in 
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attending to their respective classes. All the needful 
materials for prosecuting their studies are supplied 
gratuitously to the pupils. The fittings up of the 
different rooms are convenient, and during the winter 
‘reason there is a small jet of gas in fnmt of each 
desk. Barcelona being a large manufacturing city, 
great attention is paid in this department to instruc¬ 
tion in those lirauches of the art applicable to the 
more useful purposes; such as designs lor the orna- 
m^*ntal parts* of architecture, for the decoration of 
houses, tor all sorts of furniture, and the invention of 
patterns for printed cottons. 

In tlie academy for engraving, the coppcr-platcs, 
burincs, and whallivcr other articles the professors may 
state to be necessary for their pupils, are supplied by 
the Junta gratuitously. 

The school for oil-painting is supplied with a variety 
of pK'tures selected from the gaher) of the Casa Lonja, 
where ihcTc is an extensive and valuable collection of 
the works of the first masters, both of the Spanish and 
the other celebrated schools. These paintings are 
eopi(‘d b} liie pupils, and are (‘hanged for others as 
eiieiiinsUiM*('s may requii(‘. 

'rhen* is a giatuiUms eourbeof let*lnn»s on chemistry 
ns apfiliccihle lo lh(‘ arts. U Lists two y(»ars—the ap- 
paiatiis is eoeqdi^le. Short-hand i-. also taught to the 
mpils, in oidex that they may the inoti* leadily piofil 
>y lJi(» of the difieient piulessoib. 

Tlu‘ otluT glahiitous classics in the (JasaLonja^n'— 
l)Ook-keeping by ihjuhlc* (»ntry; nafuial philosophy, 
the inuMuun and a])parAtus air cMensivf* and eoni- 
phUe; polilieal (Mononiy; arrhili^rtuie; agluuUuie 
and botany; prac'tieal anlhinelK'aiicl georiK'Uy: geo¬ 
graphy ; ni.ithematics; the iMCMieh, KngJi^li,atulItalian 
languages: mil (’ngiTierring—loi tiu* study ut this 
iisclul seienc'c tlu'K* au* inoihds of the most uselu! and 
peihM‘t maehiiM's whi<‘hha\e in\i‘iJlr(l in (’ounliies 
wheie the girat'*sl pioiirrss has been nude. There 
IS also a stesiin-engiiie, and a gAMinieter, which sup- 
pli(*s th(* gas (made tioin Dsli-oil), foi the school ot 
design, &(». already spoken ol. The ])npils aie taught 
to apply the theory tlmy haxe Jeaint, by lon^tiueting 
Tn.irhines on a amall scale, loi wlnrli tin* ii<*c(»ssary 
tools and luaterials aie suppiie'd giatuilously. 

In the school of naval aiehitecdme. also, the taine 
i.icilitK's as to models and tools aie affoided; and the 
pim(‘iples ol ship-building, as K'gards both ships ul 
war and nierehant-vessels, are ])rai*tieall) dev(*loped. 

The Junta of (hmimeree of Baicelonanot only esta¬ 
blished these magnilieent gialuitous ai'iideinies, but 
ii giants annual jireiniums to those pupils who ha\e 
nufet distinguished themselves; these iireiniums con¬ 
sist of copies of the best works on the different siudit's. 
l’ii(' Junta also grants pensions lo some of the young 
students, in order that they may proceed lo foi eign 
countries, or lo Madrid, lo improve themselves in the 
fine arts. These jiensions are continued for such 
period as the Junta may consider necessary for the 
aeeomplishinent of the object in view. 

In addition lo these benefits conferred on the m- 
hahitants of Barcelona, the Junta publishes, at ijLs 
own expense, a Journal of Agiiculture and Art, m 
order to disseminate more w’idely the knowledge im¬ 
parted in their gratuitous schools. 


USEFUL APPLICATIONS OF THE 
BEKCII-TREE. 

[rowcliulpd from p.igo 160 .] 

THE BFECH-OIL PROJECT OK QUEEN ANNE’s’ REIGN. 

In our former article on this subject, we intimated that 
there were cireuin8tane<*s connected with the econo¬ 
mical uses of the beech-fruit, or ‘mast,' deserving of 


u little attention. The matter was ot no less im]K>rt- 
arieo than the projecting ol* a powerful and wealthy 
joint-stock company for the manufacture of beeeh-oil 
from the fruit of the beeeh-troc; a project wliieli, one 
hundred and twenty years ago, narrowly failed in draw¬ 
ing many persons into a ‘‘ Imbble.” Before speaking 
of this notable scheme, it will be right lo describe the 
fruit from wliemce the oil was to be obtained. 

Tile fruit contains two nuts wdthin the calyx or 
sheath; and when ripe the calyx opens, and the nub 
frequently drop out by theniselves. Eadi nut has three 
very sharp angles, and contains an oleaginous sub¬ 
stance fit to eat. jCierard speaks thus of the t*xccllcnl 
effect which th(‘ nuts had in fattening swiiuj, deer, ami 
pigeons:—‘‘With these mice and siiuirrels be greall> 
uclighti*d, who do mightily increase by fe<‘ding th(‘re- 
on; sw ine also bo fattened herewith, and eertaiii othei 
beasts; also deere do feed tliereon very gieedily. Tlu y 
be likewise pleasant to thrushes and pigeons.’* Parkin¬ 
son, wriling in 1040, says that the beerh is planted m 
paiks, forests, and elmses, lo feed deer: but in othei 
jdaccb to fatten swine, “ whose fat,’' In' adds, “will Im- 
softer than theirs that an* fattened with acorns.’’ Mo¬ 
dern opinions, how ever, hrive reveised this do<'trin(*; 
that is, if Paikinsou meant the “softening ” of the lal 
as a favourable eiieuinstaiue. The fat of the animal 
iK'comes oily, (IOC'S not ko»*p long, and wastes in boil 
ing. The wild animals, su( li as badgers, seek for Iheae 
nuts with avidity, and fatten speedily on them. Evelvn 
speaks of (lormu'c, which,'‘harbouring in the iiollow 
tiees, glow so fal, tint in some eountrios ahio.n1 they 
lake infinite mmibeis of iht'm, 1 suppose to eat. ^^’hat 
relief th( y give to thnishes, hlackhiids, fieldfaies, and 
otlmr hiids, eveiyhodv knows.*’ 

These, then, die llie poilions of the bcee|i tree liom 
whulJii was proposed, m Qm*eii Anne s reign, to nio 
dueeoil for lamp'' and othei jmrposes. Aaron 11 ill. 
the dramalJe wnler, was the iooK'i of the wires ni tins 
pi('ce of eommeieial machinery. We have now iK'foie 
us ihiee pamjJilels, publishetl in 1714 and 1715, the 
tith's of winch will spi'ak most eloquently lo the minds 
of those who know* anything about jomt-stoek piojeet''. 
<)ne ol tliem i uiis thus :—‘ Pioposals for rai*^Hig a Slock 
of One lIundK'd'rhoiisaiid Pounds: for laying up gu'at 
(|uantitiesot Beecli-mast ftn Two Years; at an mieietu 
of l''oity-five Pounds pei (‘ent. per Annum lo the Siib- 
serihers, and upon a Secunly wlu'K'hy they will alwajs 
have In their own hands above ten limes Uie value ot 
lh(' snin llu'y eouti ibule. Towhu'h added, a p.ii- 
ticiilar Account ot tlie Naluic, Benefit, and I)c*fign of 
the Uiideitaking/ The second ]»ain])ldet sonu'what 
vanes the tempting offei in its tith'-page:—‘ An Inn 
paitial Account of the* Nalun*. Bc'nefit, and Design of 
a New Discoveiy and Undc'rlakinc, to make jmie, 
sweet, and wholesome Oil Irum the Fi nit of the* Bc'ccli- 
tu*(». By Authoiity ot Her MajeMy’s Royal Letters 
Patent, uml<*r the CuTat Seal of Great Bulam. With 
particular Ausweis to oveiy Ol>]ectiou winch has been 
made, or may reasonably be e»)neen(*(l ag.iinst it. And 
Proposals for raising a Stock nor exceeding ’rvventy 
Tiiousand Pounds: wherein ewery Hundred Pounds 
advanei'd will enlule to an Annuity, for Foiirtecm Years, 
of Fifty Pounds per Annum, and for a loss Sum ])ro- 
portionably, upon a good a*icl solid JJecurity.* Of what 
nature was this seeiiiitv, and the inachineryof the pio- 
ject, vve are informed by Aaiou Hill himself, in a ilmd 
pamphlet, purporting to ho an ‘Account of the Rise 
and Progress of the Becch-Oil Invention, and all tin* 
Steps which have been taken in that Affair, fiom the 
first Discovery to the present Time. As also, whar is 
further designed in that Undertaking: 1715.’ 

In this last-mentioned pamphlet, which consists of 
somewhat above a hundred pages, the first ten or twelve 
arc devoted to a fow high-toned remarks on the ab- 
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surdity of laiifthing at a new project merely Ix^causo it 
seems new and strange. About an txiual space is ile- 
volctl to notices of p-ist projects whicli hud, in their 
day, heemed (xpiallv absmd. Having thus cleared the 
ground for Ins lu'ei h-oil j)roject, his patriotism bursts 
forth thus:—“While every man is ready enough to run 
forward nitb tlie herd, and complain bow many mil¬ 
lions the nation stands indebted for, nobody considers 
himself concerned so far as to eonsider by wliat means 
tlie public credit may be cleared frOm so prodigious an 
incumbrance. We are poorly contented to look ujion 
it as a thing impossible; and yet is this giant’s task an 
easy undertaking, and cannot but universally ac¬ 
knowledged so, as soon as the projarsition shall be made 
in parliament, where immediate birth may at any time 
be given to a fund which, uilhout the leaA oppiessiim 
or complaint, will be capable to supply at once many 
millions as will pay off all the debts of the nation, jind 
deliver us from poor^s rair^, exche, land-tax^ or al -1 
most any tax at all for ever after.'* 

Hill tlien gives an account of the manner in which 
ho first became acquainted with the astonishing virtues 
of the beech-nut. He w^as, he says, in N*apU*s in the 
year 1700, where, having caught a cold, he was lecom- 
mended to take some almond-oil, which In* himself saw 
expressed from the almonds in the shop of the apothe¬ 
cary. A few days afterwards he went with a fnai to 
Mount Vesuvius, and during their route passed tlirough 
a forest of heech-trccs. The* trees were loaded w’itli 
fruit, which hung down so as to imjredc bis progress; 
and by beating them with his sliek tiiey easily hcM ame 
flctachhd, and be jntt a few of them in his ]) 0 clvet. 
Upon tasting some of these nuts, he found a similitude 
of taste between them and the almonds, and he says Ije 
bethought him of trying whetl)f*r tin* one might^nof he 
made to yield oil as well as tlie other. Circumsiaiiccs 
then drove the matt<‘r out of his thoughts and be for¬ 
got it until, ill returning to England in 1712, he liap- 

f cneil to pass tlnough a tliick beech-forest near 
lenley. Tlie boughs were loaded w'ith fruit, and his 
thoughts instantly recurred to his Italian adventure. 

Tlien was tlie time for the formation of his jiroject. 
lie tells us that he made inquiries how much oil was 
used yearly by the manufacturers and others; how 
much beech-mast could he procured yearly; and how 
much oil could be yielded by it. lie inloi ms us that 
one imshel of mast will yield two gallon*- of excellent 
oil, and that England liad abundaiico of ior 
supplying all England with oil. 

After being laughed at as a projector, he aprdied 
for and obtained a piient, ,and immediately sought to 
establish a joint-stock company to carry out the ])aleiit 
(a Jilan to whicli there js no scarcity of modern 
parallels). This first proposal w as to obtain siihscriher s 
to a fund of twenty thousand pounds, of which a fourth 
should be paid down at once, and all the rest within 
a short time; that tho subscribers should receive (from 
the enormity of the profits, of course) fitly per (‘cnt. 
for fourteen years, the luuit of the duration of the 
patent; and that directors, &c. sliould be (bosen. 
Hill says that all the sum, and “ ten firnes moic," was 
proffered to him in subscriptions; whereupon he 
recousidored the matter, and “ resolved to arc(*pt of a 
hundred thousand pounds, more,” on a dilfeient foot¬ 
ing. Of this hundred thousand pounds tho ])atenUv5 
modestly restricted his own share to “ one-tenth ol the 
wdiolo,” for his invention, iratcnt, trouble, &c. The 
first project, with a cajiital of twenty thousana pounds, 
was lor making beech-oil. The second, w ilh the larger 
capital, was to be a kind of Beech-mast Granary Com¬ 
pany, for collecting beech-mast from all quarters, and 
storing it tiU wanted; and one of its provisions, au 
extraordinary one in its way, was this:—** Tliat the 
patentee should provide granafics, into wduch the 


tlireclors should j>ut storekeopeis, &c., to receive and 
pay for wdialever beech-mast the palcMitoe should send 
in, at any price not exceeding one shilling per bushel; 
which mast llu*y w'cre to redeliver to the ordcT of the 
j>atentce, upon payment of a ilouhle price jkt busliel 
to what tliey jiaid for it; by which means the sub- 
scribeis, who were bound to quartcily dividends, w ould 
receive back in ]iarts their principal and mu*iest 
together, and in tw^o years’ time make a profit of cent, 
per cent, on their suliscriptions/’ How could such a 
tempting offer he resisted ? 

Hill then tell us of the statistical inquiries which he 
made lespocting the consumption ql oil among tho 
nianufactiners, the extent of mast whicli could be pro¬ 
cured ia Englaml. and so forth. It appeals, liowH'ver, 
that a blight winch occurred among the Engli‘*h b(‘c< h- 
trees so alarmed the suhscribi'rs to the granary scluune, 
that it bef’ame evimtually knocked up. llillthcje- 
upun built up a new scheme, tor a Beech-Oil (’om- 
pany on a diffident basis, but with a similar provho 
tliat lie '-'hould have oni*-tenlfi of the whole (’ajiital to 
himself. To what extent Hill succeeded ni getting 
subsenhers to his tlrird scheme dues not clearly 
appeal, for he was not a man of such note as to ha\<* 
his life minutely tiaced in our biographies: but it 
appears that, aftiT negotiations and Uials of IIiks* 
year’s duration, the* scliciuf* was utterly abandoned as 
a fai).ure; suid we ma> leadily gu^*ss. that the suh- 
sciibeis were the cliiet losoi^. 

But although ln'*’el»-oiJ was thus a failure when 
made thg grouiuhvork ol such maguifici nt schemes, yet 
it lb a/wz(?y/f/c pioduct in Fiance, <uid is ajiplicd to 
many uses. Liiincus said tliiil scaicely any oil can be 
obtained liom the l)ef*eli-mas1 in fold climates, and 
tins may ailoid some clue to llu* failure in England. 
In FTaiKT, large c|nantite*s of oil aic made fioin ii; 
and till', (ill is considcicd excellent not on]v lor huiniiig 
in lamjjs, but aI«o ioi cooking, cirpeciallv in fiying 
fish. The lorrMs of f ai and ot Ci(’*cy, in tlie dejiarl- 
ment of the Oi-e, ),ue bc'en known to yield in a 
single s(*a«()n nunc* than a million sacks of hcccli- 
mast; and in 177:) the forest of Compicgiie near 
\erberie, in the department of the Somme, affonhal 
oil enough to supply the wants of the distina for 
more than half a < cmlury. From this fact it ajijicars 
that, in a iavouiahle climate, the bccch is leally au 
impoitant oil-])ioduciiig agent. 

Michaux give s ihe iollowing account of the mode of 
proem ing tlu' oil:—The fruit is gathered as soon as it 
IS ripe; since it is hahle to be injured by the rain. It 
is swept logether upon lh(» giomid, and is afterwaids 
clcans(‘d with fans or in mills; but the harvest is in- 
I creased by shaking the tiecs and reeeiving the nuts 
I ujion sheets extended beneath. 

I Being thus eolleeted in dry wcatliei, and thoroughly 
I cleansed, they are spiead, like ('orn, m a garret or olhen* 
place secuic from humidity, and are licquently turned. 
They are found to be better and more productive when 
diied insensibly in this manner than wdien (‘\poM*d to 
the sun. The oil is ahumlant only when the limt is 
jierfoctly ripe. Tlie season for extracting it is from 
the beginning of Dccemhor to the end of Maich; if 
the opciation be longer delayed, the imtb are liable to 
be injured by tlie warmth or the season. 

The akin is commonly giound wiih the* kernel; but 
as the product in this way diminbhes a sevc‘iilli, it is 
soiiictiiiics deemed more advantageous to •^cpaTato 
them, which may he done in a flour-mill jiropeily ad- 
justcsl. The kernel is immediately reduced to a ji.iatc* 
by a vertical stone or by a pestle mill. A*' the paste? 
becomes dry in tlie jnoccss, water is added in tho 
pioportion of one pound to fifteen pouiidb of fruit, to 
lire vent its being impaired by the heat. 

The paste is sufficiently reduced, when the oil can 
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he (liscliarp^od hy Iho pressur^^of the hand. It is sub¬ 
mitted to tlic^ press in sacks of coarse linen, of wool, or 
of hair; and the foice is {gradually apjdied and loiifj 

< ontiiiued, so that the oil may be completely expressed. 
'l’liie(» hours at least are required in an ordinary press. 
To prepare the paste for a second pressure, it is ]>ul- 
\ eriseci. a proportion of water beinp; added smaller 
than at first; and thi whole is warmed by the careful 
a]>i)lication of a model ate heat. A wedfice-press is 

< ommonly employed in the oeeond operation. 

With skill in tne process, Michaux says that the oil 
is er^ual to one-sixth of the fruit. Its quality depends 
upon the care ivith which it is made, and upon the 
purity of the vessels in Vthieh it is preserved. It is 
llien luice drawn off daiiuj? the fiist lliroe months 
atl(‘r it has been made, without disturbing; the drp^s, 
and a thud time at the end of six months. It airives 
at pcrteclioii only when it becomes limpid, be\eral 
moiiMis after its extraction. It improves by ap;c, lasts 
nninqiaiied for ten yeais, and may bo preserved longer 
than most other kinds of oil. 

Mr. Loudon says— “ 'fho tourtmux, or remains of 
the nuts, lioiii whicli llu* best oil has been extracted, 
M-e giVen to swine, cows, and poultry, which fatten 
i.ijudly on them. A coaiser oil, for Imniing, is made 
1)> •blinding the mast without taking off the sliells, and 
tli(‘ fouileaux ftom this oil, whieli are t(»o]iaid and 
Ini ky to be eaten, arc used for making loiehes; and 
Ivnce the naiiii^ of Zo/zr/m//, which is generally ajiplied 
to a toich or link in France. In lhoc(‘ districts of 
llnckuid wheie the b(»eLh-tiee aboiiiuls hi iiaMiral 
fonMs, it might peihaps be wonh while 4o make 
beet h'oil for jiriNate usfS both as asubstitiite for oh\e- 
oii, .lud foi bun)) oil.*’ Steeping in water, diymg, 
gilulling, and j're-'sing, aie tlu* jiioecbbcs iccoiu- 
nieiided. 


FISH-HOOKS. 

Ir ^ remarkable to obsene l.ow' keenly a pportsinan— 
Jet bis s]U)it be ot what kind it ina>"~tests and esti¬ 
mates the quality of the imploineiiN wulh wlii^e aid he 
(.lines on Ills avoealion. 1'he low]ing-|»iece, the 
Cl iek(*l-l)allandbat,the “ f ight-oai (‘d cutter,'Hhe sailmg- 
vacht—to say nothing of the living ini]jleinents, such 
as hoTRes and dogs, emi)lo\ed by the hiuiler, the racer, 
and lh(‘ shooter,-—havi' been by (legiees brought to such 
a pil(‘h of excellence, that we might almost snp]H)se 
luiUiei iinpiovemcnt to be impossible. Theiearecci- 
taiu names, too, so fixedly altach(‘d to many of these 
sporting inqdcmeuts, as those of the most favourite 
inanufaetures, that it is evident there is a kind of 
Mandard adojited in each ease, as lliat to which all the 
maiinlactured specimens ought to tend. How the 
s])ori'^inan quizes liis “ Mautoii,” and the rower his 
‘‘ Searle ” or his “ Lyon,” and the ciieketer his ‘‘Duke,’* 
is well known in the world of sport, and partially 
known beyond that spheic; but it would perhaps 
haidW he expected by the unin‘tiated that, in lhes])ort 
of angling, the wry Jfxh-honk^i have a halo of excelkmce 
and hiMuly about thein : a “ Kirby ” or an “ O Shaugh- 
iK'ssy ” seeming to possess, in the eye of a inorougb- 
bred angler, certain qualities which (‘all forth his high 
admiration. A few woids fioni a few anglers wnll af¬ 
ford us a little interesting information about fish-hooks 
and their manuiacture. 

One of the earliest, if not the earliest, pi inted book 
eontaining anything like* a systematic notice of angling, 
is a very remarkable work under the title of ‘ Treatys(*s 
perteynyngc to Hawkynge and lluntynge: with other 
dwers playsant mateies, belongyngc unto Noblesse; 
and also, a lygbt noble Treatyse of Coatarmours [coat- 
armoury]; a Treatyse of Fyshyngc with an x\nglc; 
endying with aTrcalvse whyche spccyfyeth of Blasynge 


of Arrays.’ This hook was printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde at \\''cstininster, in 1490; and has been at¬ 
tributed to the pen of a lady named Dame Juliana 
Berners or Barnes. Much controversy has been rar- 
ried on among literary antiquarians, in reference to 
the authorship of the volume ^ but of this we shall not 
take heed here. Suffice it to say that the ‘ Treatyses ’ 
are generally spoken of in connexion with the name of 
Juliana Berners, a spirited lady of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury; although it yiust be owned that many of the 
details are such as we should scarcely expect to meet 
with from the pen of a lady. 

In the ‘Treatyse of Angling,’ or, as it termed, 
‘Fyshyngc with aif Angle,’ there is an enumeration of 
tlie various implements required by the angler, and 
direc'tions ligw to jirepare the rods, lines, baits, &e. 
'fheii follows a paragraph relating to fish-hooks, which, 
])()th from the sjieciincn which it affords of the ortho¬ 
graphy of Ilcniy VIl.‘s lime, and from the inamifac- 
turirig instriuuions wdiich it imparts, is a curiosity in 
its way:—“ Ye shall understonclc that the moost subtyll 
and hardyate crafte in makynge of your harnays is for 
to make vour liokis: lor whoos makynge yc must 
hauo fete lyles, thyn and sharpe and smalle oeten: a 
sniuy clam of yren ; a bender; a payr of longe and 
««null(* tongys: an haide knyfe someacal thycke; an 
anuelde [an vil] ; and a iytyll hainour. And for smalle 
fyfc. 5 >lio ye shall make your hokes of ihe sinalesl quarell 
iiedlys that ye can fyndc of slcele; and in this wysc: 
ye shall ])et lhe|fciareU in a redde charckcole fire lyll 
that it be ot the same (‘oloui tliai the fyre is. Tlienne 
take bym out and lete him ktde; and ve shal fvnde hym 
W(dl alayd [annealed ’] for to fyle. Themic rcyse the 
beidew’ith your knyle, and make the poyntc sliarpe. 
ThoiUK* iilaye hym agayn; for elleb he woll breke in 
the lie^dyngc. TJieriiK bende hym l\ke to the bendo 
fygured luueafter m example [here Is jusertM repre¬ 
sentations of about II (lo7(Mi kind.sof fibh-hooks]. And 
gi(*ct(T lu)ke.s ye shal make in the same wysoot gietter 
iKxlIcs ; as bioderers nedlis; or tayJers; orshoeinakeis 
speu e poyntes; and of shomakeia naylcs in especyall 
th(' besti* ior gielc fysshe; and that they bende atte the 
poyntc when tlic^y beu as'^ayed, for elles they ben not 
g()()d. When the hoke is bendyd, b(*te the hynder (nide 
abiode; and fyle it smothe for fietynge of thy line. 
Tlienne put it m the fyre agayn, and gevc it an easy 
ledde hete. Tiieunc sodaynly quenche it in wat(‘r; 
and it woll be harde and stronge. And for to liave 
knowledge of your iustriunentcs lo theyme heiD in 
fygurc portiayd.” This “figure portrayd ’* is a wood- 
cut iepH*senting, very rudely, as may be supposed, the 
inmleimmt*' employed in hooik-making. 

It would appe^df from these singular instniclions, 
that anglfTs were wont to make their owm fish-hooks 
in thos(> days; and it is not improhablo that such has 
been frequently the case since. 

A century or two afterw'ards, old Izaak Walton, the 
veritable “ PiscAtor,” makes a few* observations which 
seem to show that fish-hooks, like the other imple¬ 
ments of fishing, were procured at certain places for 
w^hich a rcpiilalioii had been ai'quiied; and the suc¬ 
cessive editions of the ‘ Complete Angler ’ point out the 
names of several persons wlio ('arried on those branches 
of manufaelure. Thus, in the? first edition, on 

the “fifth day” of the narrative, is ifiado to say:—“ 1 
wiU go with you either to Charles Brandons’, n<'ar to 
the Sw'an in Golding Lane, rr to Mr. Fletcher’s, in Ihe 
court which did once belong to Dr. Nowel, the Dean 
of Paul’s, that I told you was a good man, and a 
good fisher: it is hard by the west end of St. Paul’s 
Church: they be both honest men. and will fit an 
angler with what tackling he w'antslo which Viator 
replies;—“Then, good master, let it be at Charles 
Brandons’, for ho is nearest to my dwelling, and I pray 
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let’s imeet then ' In lh< second edition the same 
names oc c ur hut after the oi ds “ St PaulN C hui < h 
(omes this — But it you will buy ihoue 

hooks* I will mu day u ilk with you to Chailcs Keibye \ 
in Ilaip All^ y m Shor Lant who is the most \ \act 
and best hook-niakti that the nation afFords 1 hey bf 
all thief honest iu< 11 I he thud ind fourth editing 
irixe tins pa^^a^t tlu sinu as tlif second, but in the 
filihedition xv( hivi —“I will v* "tth youeitlui to 
Mr MirAi I f ho dwells amongst the booksdici*" in 
Piui b i hurch-vard, <ii to Mi John Stubs, nc ii to 
tin Sw in in Golding Laut, they be both honi«»t me n 
iTid will lit an angle r with what tackling he w uits Sii 
llains Nicolas, in his eoslly teliiion oi Walton and 
( ot1e)n,cifti.rB asuggestion that Biandons Fletcher, and 
Kcrbye may have all died in the luleinn <n tween tin 
(late sol publicationot the second ludthe filth cditions, 
and he adds —•* 1 he ( harks Kf ihje iboxt illuth d to 
ohlaintd lium Prime Rupc it a njcthodol umpcimo 
Ins boukN which long continued ni tlu Unuly A 
lineal (ie Si end iiit oi Ins whose hooks in linn blii})i 
md Ura])cr exceeded all others w i-i lu I7ht) hxin«, in 
< louthcrs-will Alley neai Aldir«*git( Street Oi 
the Ml Marf^i ave mentiomd in llie fitth cditien we 
IK 1 1 with some iniorin itniii in 1 1 ind oi ad\< rlisc m< nt 
xppeuded to an eulycdmon ot Cottons j ut ot tin 
( ornplete Angle i running Ihu — ( onrtcons 
llcidci, — Vou nuybe ^ikaseil to take nolle i ihit it 
the signofthe Ituic Fiouts in St Pmls( hmchjiul 
cm the noilhsiele you ini) lie titted %\\\ ill sons ot 
the best iibhing I ii kle h) John M \i ( u\m 

Debccmdmg iioiri the Inmsol Wilton t) tlio e vl 
Su IfuiiTpIiry we find tlu a(com|>hslud lutioi 

of Salinonia’ disc umsing as eJoepu ntl> ind c m i ^e tie 
ally about lish hooks as about ui) e tl i snl ct to 
which he^ bint his poxxciiul nun * Iliisuii ifl ibli 
work, as IS putty well known ainon^ c m i il ic i If is 
consists ot a senes of conxirsalions ib ml in lin^ 
divided into i re itain nuinbf r ot Diys like W il on s 
Complete Angler As Wilton ciniccl on Jn con 
VC rsatum by means of Pise itoi tli ingJei \fni 1 fn 
the Inintn ‘ A\i(e|m tbe iahonei uidoilieis sodms 
Davy lot 111 a conxc isalion il ciuJe ot t nu fiuiids 
H die us’ i fly-tisbci Oinilhci a he Id spoi tsin in 
‘ Piuctcs,’ i hMIci il loxf 1 ot HdtuH.and ‘ Physicus 
111 Uural pbiloBopbc i 

On the Sixth l)iy the huncl*- nc sil- 

nion Poutes (itches a lish hut th tisb iiul mg i 
viokiil spjin,.^ (S( ipcs ind ibis \^n ^i\<s n c to 
ihe JoHoxving conxersition in whidi thcic is no doubt 
that Divy e x])rc8s(d his own indixidn il opinions nude i 
(o\ (1 c»f tilt lu tiliuus c il u'^u lets — 

- \ou pliye I tb t tisb so x\ 11 tint 1 nii 
ingi> at hisloss cilbcill book link oi li u 1 iile d vou 
*^Poufe6 —It IS the book xxbic h ym sc# ts beokf n 
xnd not nercly m the bub but lik wi c in tin sbml 
W’"hatatoolI wascvci lo use one of tluw I ondon oi 
Bnmmgliam niidt bool s’ 

** Hof — riit ihiUv^ hio Inimcned to irn otlcn 1 now 
newer use any hooks toi salmon b lini,^ except tlio c 
xxhifb 1 im buic htxe been in dc b^OShiii biussy 
ot limciuk ioT (xen those mule in Dublin, Ih m^li 
theyHeldoin bre ik, yet they now iiiti the ii be iid /// 

IS a fly lie Illy of the same coloiii is ilut wluih is de 
Hi.rov(d ind I can tell ycTii tint I siw it uudf u i j 
nitnek by (>Suiu,^hn<^ssy hiinse If and ticionom of 
Im ow u hooks 11 vou shftuld c ate h w ith i a lish e \ c n 
ot 3(tlbb I will dn^wcl ten irsstiengih and tempci 
it will neither bie ik iioi be ud 
** Potei —^Whilst I u.m ilt idling yoiu pie sent o 
kindly inade* to my line pi i\ ull me how these hooks 
aieinadc^ lor 1 know you niUHsud youiscM in ilns 
Bubit c t w he 11 at Lnuet u k 

tlal —Most willingly I bax^ even made a hook. 


w iiu h though a little iideftoi in fm m, in other itspc t ts, 

I think I emld boast as teiuiJ to the Limerick ones 
I he fijfrt reciuisite m hook making is to fuid good mal¬ 
ic ible iron of the softest and puicst kind—^snthasi^ 
pi oeuifd fioni the nailfe of old horse-shoes This must 

bf converted by cementation w ith chat coal into good 
'•oft steel, ind that into bars oi wirt^b ol difluent thick 
IKss tor difle/cnt-si/ed houkt <uul the n annealed i in 
tbe lii^f I hooks, tlu birsinusl he niade in such a ioiin 
as to <*xbnil ol e ntt ing the b irbs and e le h piet t, xvbu !i 
sene'- tor two hooks, ib larpi at the ends, so that the 
bai appe ir« m th hum of a eioublc ])Oint( d spe ir tine e 
lorn or fixe iiulus long tlu bars foi tlu finer hooks 
are somewbit fattened Hit aitist works with two 
files om lirei than tlu otbci lot giving the point uid 
p dishin^ the hexfk ind he he gins hy making the birh 
t iking c uc not to e ut too deep and filinc on a pie cc ot 
lard xvood sndi is liox wood with a dent to naive 
the bir made I y ihe e cU oi the file Ihebirbbcnv 
inidc tlu slunk is Ibiinied nd flattciu d, lud the po 
fishing flit i|)plj(dtoil ind by i linn ol tlu wnst 
le inid a (lit iii u pim e is, lb net t ssaiy dc gic e of e un i 
tine In give n to il llu book is then c ut lioin tl e I 
heated ud 1 )lbybcin^kepi hu amonunl luaelaieoal 
Ine tlu n lunged while hot ml; told watei , llu ii 
I nywicd liybe mg )iut on non dal b sIumi bcitcdn 
tlu sum liu till It b( f oriK s i bii'^hl I liu aid will l 
•• iJI liol jt is inline ised ni eandk i ase whiu jtgiins 
a bliH toloui it 1 (bell fmisbcd * 

P/n/ 1 H ISelhn^ seems iinple i lliaii tins p 
(f Suicl 1 otuhiu nn^iil Innusli namif K iiuishn 
oe<isy f iiamj u1 itioii ’ \iid I liould tlnnl one of e in 
tiuud'. who is so iduinilh i e ullci, iiiuht even nn 
]»iovt upon tile Tiish pioeeN it le ilu te npeiing 
mg ht be moie skilh llv ni iiu« d 

Ihiis do tlu saliiioi-fidie IS coiixn c about the i 
liool s ind tlicie tin le no doul t tbit Die eli 1 uJs ot 
111 a nvLiaalion w(i( me ui* to e onve y n il J ic ts ind 
c>])inK)ns 

Ml Bhiru in bis ] nevcl padnof Bui il Spe its 
while spi il mg of llu Knl n IGiby wlio w is sud 
le lave tia u t lUj^bt the jn of le inpci iiu fish luoks 
bvliinee Kojeil leiiurl ‘ Mr riiaile s Knby was 
piobibiy tn nuiietiiiei t non vvaic it tial lime and 
iliioia eithei ulieles ol fish books, foi we ue leild Hut 
till inxenive piinee cemmuinie Ucd the nt tc Mr 
Kiris wl ) liom In i tau tniis fust muuiiiftuud 
’ Is 4 nd till! II Ins 1 iniilv the ‘•eeiet my 
jc It cm iDw be le mijiH (eitim it i tint 
Kilby liiolvs uc ull in hi^h estmalion uid e vtc u 
i\e di in UI I 

Wc be luxe la Ibt lu^e bulked fibl-beioks nc now 
nadc at lie deli eh tbe lu elk iiakmg im tiopoli 1>y i 
i< it numb 1 of peisons who de xote tlicir itleution lei 
fins bi UK It oiil) Ihey aie partly trade m iae tones 
wtitle he division of hbom is e mud out inel parti' 
lithe luMise ol the woikiiirn who make tie hooks for 
the iiatei nunul le tiiie is Ihe xanety ot si/es is very 
I seiino ol llu hooks he m^^ is thin is the Im I 
( e 1<and tbe shapes aie ilinost as x irious as ib 
It Ihe ])ioe(ss diffeis soniewlat from that ci 
*ab((l I y Sir jliimphiy Dixy as bavmg been piu 
Li cd at Lime nek llu win is first (u1 lo tb pi ope 
le ngth then h thai oi eut iii such a naiUK i as te pro 
ehi ( th baib then / )/ // d hv means e)f i lilc ii \l 
/ ti r ut into its euiyeel loini, by passing it louud i 
(onwx Miiace tJien hatdfmd xixiXa fne , then / / 

(} I by tile lit at ot i sind-bitli brought lo such i 
temptlatuic i (o»m| uttlu lequisite depie’T oigtrcii fli 
and (liNtieity next stmuil by rotating m ibiacl 
e or I iimiig e me ly uid soap and lastly hhifd^ by pi ie mg 
1 f in in a siud-bath similar to that employed in u m- 
p lUU 
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A VI av iul( lohiin^ dr parnm nt ol liU'ibimliy h ^litcp 
faiming A toinplc ti m< w of ill th» opni^ion^ by 
vvhuh about twelve milli in shot panel lambs iit aunu 
ally piepired loi thf buUhii in (in U Rii un would 
»hem that il demauds nnub mtellit^tme and loie^i^ht 
as well as an active and induslnouH spint IJnlesB 
agiKuituid nnpiovLincnl') had bun puviously eai 
nod to a very high point by evtiiulmg and at Iho 
banit tunc, e( onoinismg the nsounesof the land, this 
(ountiy (ould not possibly supply the ( Kistiiie: tic niand 
for inimal food* By oik class oi unpiovcinents, 
tiiciciore the land i& midc to subtain about thirty 

Ihe coiipso of these improvements is verv siicc nrtly »houn 
m the following extradfioin a piper bv Phil ji Pusei 
M oil till M’ro^ihsoi VgHLiiitui d KiKwleilgt lurincr th< 
last I* mr Tie irs, which amt irtd in the * T uind of the lio}ai 
Agiieulturdl Society tii Fngland ’ ii 1812 — Ihi t istles of 
the eild InroiiRwere victuallel it Michailin'w aith silt hteves 
and sheep bcciuse thrie was little hay for ihcir winitr beep 
Alterwarils ment hay wis made, and iush meat was ultlined 
♦hr )ugh lut the ye ir When the } opulatii n tiee etded the i xle nt 
e t our nit id ws tiie romniou turnip is inrroductd, liit as Ilya 
tloes lu t we 11 resist frost, it woiil 1 lost e nlv till Pebi nary Then 
cam the swede which cairies us on till tlie enel of Maieh. 
Aik tnu el iss of suniiiitr food clover had lieeii als) introduced, 
but we id 1II )t be ic ily so soc ii vetches thcnfoit were sown m 
autumn, to 1 h ted e 11 ii sping But there isstdl an interval 
to be filled foi vetehes do nut ceme in as soon as swedes are 
ended Mangold-wi r/f 1 indeed will carry us tlirough this 
space if time f but it ipfiears also that while winter feed may be 
])ruloi ged, spring fe>ed ina\ It liisteiKd by growing an early 
vaiiety of vetches Ibe mipoitance of this variety will be seen 
at one e by all llockinasters if it sb mid stand the tnil, the eire le 
of artificial food will lie uinpletcel tbrougbout the yeai, and a 
wondeitul triumph, 1 must say, will be secured by the farmers 
•kill over the seasons * 

No 71,3. 


rriilhon shc’c^p but without other improvctnont^, wlnrh 
luve bc'cn cliitfly effne tt d vvnhiri the? list bixty yoarb, 
twice this number of she# p would have btPii requirod 
to fiirnihb the ciuantity of mutton ronsum d at the 
present lime In oUk r wouls the a\ciie:t dutation 
of lift in ’^he op IS one hilf at least less than it \\\% in 
tlu last century that is instead ed foui tii pcihap'* 
fivoytirs on the avtiigc being rtqiimd to nujiare 
them fin market the fattening jiropcitus oi the am 
mil hue been so suicesslullv cidtuiNd lybrecdeis, 
as to f lubli the gra/u i to fitten in two years or 
even less I he tlu'oiv ot IhiRbiineJi of agiicultural 
imj)ro>em#mt will b# undeistool from tin followni^ 
cxtiael — Gra/Jiig in niil'^in a wildstite aceotdnii, 
to Dr I icbig Will lurdly Income fit at all Dt^i in 
a paik foi the same le ison, aic not killed befui# they 
die SIX 01 seven ve iib old and many miv even now 
lemcmbe r that mutton was oiuc e ite n wbc n five voais 
old But by se lee lion of induiduals m Inc e ding it was 
found that this time might be shortened First, the 
Ltie esters, then oui larger long wool ltd sheep, the 
Cotsvvoldb and list the shoit-viools oi Southclovvns, 
as well as the otUeis have been biought to market as 
mutton in four, thiee, two ind lately on some farms 
at one ye ar of age so Ih it lo s ly nothing of root-e i ops 
having been multiplied lorn times in weight, the siine 
atuount of gicen food wlneii formerly gave ua a sheep 
only every fifth yc ii is ible to produce us now a she c p 
every year, that is five sheep for one. A elecliution 
must of course be made for the breeding-eucs * (Mi 
Puaey s paper already quote d ) 

Avery large proportion of the twelve million she ep 
annually slaughtered lor food are bought by th 
butclieis at markets^ which arc held weekly, fort¬ 
nightly, 01 inondily, in their respee live districts. On 
an average about thirty thousand sheep aie sold every 
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week Ihrougliom tlu >f&r SinitDfdl )iinkct ihr ! 
number \aivinn fioni dh nit U\(nty loin to ihmv live 
thousand and sonn Uuh< n< n a 1 i nunibei S <c p 
hau (.(mralK M\(i i] (h^tinil loujiuv- opcifoim ai 
clifFeiAit inti i\ il IkIou tluy an finall) di]\tn to lb 
slauf^htcr hmi t We siiall speak ol dilltidit tlasj»cs 
ot di<n(M {ji another occasion 

rhi spnnj: and auiunin months ue tb pnnupil 
seasons uhen the bh(cp**iaimer cithei makes liis pm** 

< hasts 01 clispo'^es ol ]>ait of his Ij^oc k As soon is the 
unite 1 IS faiiiv our, the tender In iba^e ot the douns 
spiiDpSup ind Ih^ i»ia'-sot lb almost bin uplands 
bc>,in*-ti ofiii a sui c ulent bite, ind in these situations 
the luimher of theilock must bi*inatistd Just it 
this period the tun^s ir d otlui rtcc n food in the fci- 
tik and hi&;hly cultn ite d uablc landi^ au ill con- 
Binned, and vhc tians^ei of the flocks lioni tb cv 
hausted district to one uliich pionuses future ahun 
dance for some muntlis to tome, is an adv inlageous 
and tconomieal opc r ition Jn the "tt c ilcl ot lu nt you 
will scarcely s< e uiv slue p in the sumnui inonths but 
m the wintei tlu fields irc covcicduitli sioek uhich 
IS bought in dbmt Michu hn is of the floe 1 maste rs of 
the downs at the time when food with tlcm is b 
eoiniri^ scanty In other ci®fsoidv i Inc< dnif? flock 
lb pennancntly kepi and the lunhs iic di’^p('='cd of 
soon aitei Midsumuid hilc the 1 utelur inikcs lub 
purchases it maikets tlu fans -lu iltendcd b\ those 
whose Imsiinss it is to ind slue pin one or olhei )f 
their mlcimediitc stucb hrfnc lli(> uc ic dv ioi 
si ii^litc 1 1 he S( f ins iff 01 d the l\ k 1 in i t( i in 

opjiortunny ot id|u&tm^ th^jn ipoili ms b lucen J w- 
block indlood At the ^leit slu piui tAtcvljll iii 
the bccond \w(l otOeloUi isinuiy is two liuiidi d 
thousind sheep iic some limes pc me 1 il Ips\ i It 
Ian about i Imudicd thou^uid it <)\ iton llj im 
number' at Tems ibout f nt\ thou iid it I ill iik 
Oetobei ti)st ibout a Imudicd tli m**uid iid lie 
siinc numbci *it the s^ic it lush fur it Ililiin '■loc 
held ilso in Oetobei, uul ihcn iic il o luiruioiis 
fans on a miuli snuihi sc xlc he Id in e\eiy jiiit ol the 
(oiinti) B( side*- the in c c s ity of ] louoi tumin^ sloe k 
to food whn h t,iM s 1 fc to fliesi I uih, tin u nc otln i 
tire umstincc s whuh binu buveis to the ni In some 
i ibcs It IS found most ])i jlit iblf to ui k whollv with 
catth dunut^ the *'Umm(i ano ilu c 1 lu^ fit ned 
sbicp iH broUf^ht m 1 In mpistmid loi Uu wi i ci 
Some iand will not hue ittlc ni this se laon, iiid c in 
only he j;ia/c 1 in wctwratbi l> slu p 

In the couutie lu u loudoii i ^uit obnc* (i tlu 
laimcr is to supply lb nctiopolis with c iilv lunhs, 
and no flocks ai }Kimu«ntU kcjil \s soon as the 
lambs au ic idy in intilit tlu ewes iic sold to tb 
irm/misof Lsse V uul c tin i eouuUes tu he faUened 
i^ien m tins biuuhof luial economy which his foi 
Its uh)Ptt tlu supplv ti 1 mdou with Jamb tlieu au 
two subdivisions ind is the oieiitnns of the hoiw 
limb iaime 1 and the lu id 1 imb (iinui iic diheu it 
so tins diffcicne e tb ewuei ol u tnity in eonn (uc 
blinds them oee ision illy into rommuuu ilion 1 o the 
iiuiui who supplies lambb li 0111 tlu fcldii Apiil n 
IS i (lisadiauli^f wlicn his ewes au •too * n waid but 
b ma) di‘>.pose ol tlu in iii this < i^-e to the lioust-lamb 
fauiui, whose in lUfsC me nts lie nude fir tie diop 
pine; of limbs iib Dccemfcei and limiaiv when <1 
fouisc they uepnii an e\triouliuar> det 2 ;ue ot e i c 
1 lom these instinees it w^Jl be seen that the eiieuiu- 
sfiiKCswhieh letubi u c\])fdunt to bun,, sheep to 
niaikct often bciei il times he toie thev aic liiiully sold 
to the butebi, in t i moip dueisiheel than would it 
first be suppose 1 lo p,iu motlei e\aniplc — Jb 
Lutcstei bbep thilles viiy laprl^y but )l does nut 
rear lambs for tb bite he i neailvso well as olliet 
breeds and it is thcrcfoiemoiepiohublc to keep them 
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in n utio 1 but i* nuvbipperi tliat in the uiy 1 
tnet which is bctlei dipud <oi tb leiudti t m 
all} (lb 1 sheep, tluK u a uurkd foi liml ' 1 leh is 
vety lemplin^ ioi tlu^i^’e p ofil*^ wlueh it ofleis 11 
this ea e tb icloie the f inner ibout Miclue hn is b\ s 
m a floek ol Cheviots, or bome olhti huid wl di 
answeIS better than the liieesttisfoi uaiiip^linls 
ind iltei then lambs hau been f itUncel u el s< lef i i 
luiu ind ,/nly the ewes au next f ittf ned and se x i ni 
Oetobei In Scotland the bietdm^ of blicep is iie s 
t\te nsuely eaincd on in the mou genial < ountu 1 
tb south buttb w theisau bought at the tiis ind 
rcaud in tb lujrhhnds Ihesc insiarue suflun-iiilv 
prove the noecssily ioi j,ra/uis finiuis uJ ill 
de lie IS in sbep icsortinjc eve ly year to lb fan uul 
111 Ilu \aijing cpiaiitity of stock whuh i criien dislrie L 
M ill sup}i )i t at diffe r< nt sc xsous anse s a ti ilhe w ii i Ji 
aftoi (lb (Ill ploy me III to the diene r, though 1 y tin e\ 
tension of ^Keii crops whuh inihle lb lirmei > 
re u md fitlcn on tlu same land tb luussitv 1 ii 
ti msfeiiini’ stoel from one distuet 1o aiiotlici is 
daninibiicd 


INDIGO TLANILKS AM) PLANl \fJON^ 

Tuvri ue t lu umstaiues e > me c t( d with tic eiiilni 
turn of imh*^ > winch hiow i i niid it m luy ]> in s i f 

inte rnst 11 < v iliu ol lln pi ml in the m i ml i 1 1 ii 

irt 4 tb mount ol c outil n m te d-nr Ilu c i i 

in Iiuin lln viei'^ i tides \ hie i itt iii^ th f ituii e i 

in 1 (I),)} lint 1 nul lln sf(lii*-iuii m wliul ili 
(] iss of (1 sou 1 sub in the < 11 tiy d tints el Tun 
ill lend lo jiJiec ilus liu h of conn euul » 
distiyiu 111 micK'-m j on t ol \ i v i t i fit 
in fu til w,( IK il UK(b of e i’i\ i un uul then tic 
liil Its uul lu) itunn ef lephnteis 

W( liiie lUUU*- ( idcnee tlu d >»ui lo tlu end f 
tJie si\t (II h eenturv it u i-> not 1 now n in I lul ii i 
fie in whit snilu tl d\e diu^ iiuli^o w is ])ic(i(c 1 
lias dye was tl nil iiienth called ujn oi ufi/ In 
l hook published in i )S2 unde i tin title ot Kimiii 
biane Im MiKi S/ by Rielunl llilluyt tl 
^^asl(l S isinstnuled to know ii nub ti at eolouulli 
blew It a lulin il nnmodity oi luiliv ind il il e 
(ompoiiiubd 01 i luile losenel tl ( scedoi loot i ilh 
tb o del ol 0 u^, Ve that it imv become i iiitiu il 
cemnn idilv ni the u dm is wo id is, tint the lii„h ]ui( e 
ot foie If* n w() d inav b bum dit down 

Jhc Uoiiiuiswcu not so i,,norant on tlu luittei 
for Tdui} kiK vv tint iiiduo w is a ju pu itioii tun i 
\(,relilb siibtaiue althou,.}i In dul not kn u the 
prctise uiluic ol the pi in inn the mole ol ])U] u i 
tioii Ihc (Ini^ itself his u\\ lys lecn hioujit piiiu 
piMy from Iiidii but it i il o pi due d in tie We t 
ludu iiul \iiuiiei Ibr w uiii ei inaUs of ill thf c 
counliif s h IS 1( (1 lo an oj nn m tl i lio] u il Upi m 
IS lucessdiy to the culUv )u of ilu i uh^o | lint I it 
(\p lime uts hive been ni ide to ' n tl it ll oi^b tl < 
eultuitnn may be most pioftilh eeiuh u 1 in tie 
waiin elniutes ol ^ ii ind i yd it ni iv le 

Kiuduiluropt M Tiiuley su ( yeai i iilt 
vfttedtlu mdi^o-plant in tlu ^luicn of tie ( e ui 
dc Ji \ ( icjK in u iuini u d by ubinittin,, n i) il r 
piocess cniployed it t Don in^ > in <\ \ d ii 
dir^owhieli I oj iiiouiible (ompin^uu with ) e 
luns ot trepn il p odiue M L ud de 15 Ul ni 1 > 
smeessfuily cm uakcl the |lint in IHID in lb d 
iitimut of Viueluse in Iiuut Ihcse iii'-t me , 
ow(\e , are nion uiatUi ot e uilOaity tha i oi (om 
me rci il importaiie c 

lint to utuin Ihc mdi^oplint r(([uies lo he 
fi:iown 111 a fuc and luh sod in i w am (Jiinite and 
the time of sowm,^ !•» m iht i my se t e n foi it is 
found that if the boil h is not picviousi} imbibed water, 
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U(1 no lan falh spfdily iflor Bowin^ the seed bo- 
fonushtatc<l (oirupls and lost ll( ^oillxauin 
i piojKi stit( iml fif( IroMi M(od a nuujh( i ot 
vh\( Milled in linn w iJJ tin held mihn^; 

iiUK undKsat ihout i disiAiKf of ihotapiil <a{h 
1 \ h 01 hol( bcjturtwooi tiiic( meins d(Cj» 1 hen, 

1 fmninj; in the ojipositc diKeiion tiny drop souk 
I I iio each hoh ind rover them ovti >nLh earth 
I i HDist wealhei tin ]dint conn s uj> ni thfee oi four 
( ifteiwuds md the jjfioiind aiound it is then 
u liiih vuedtd to orevent tiu idmixtun of noxious 
h rl whnh noi Id eJe r inatr the ejuilily ol the elye 
I 1 ihout lu ) 01 thiei months tin ])lint js it lel; lor 
(\ niw, U SI ficud to btiiid till It run to flowei, the 

I wesIxeonK loo dr\ and Inrd ii#d the jndij^o oh-i 
(i n d iiom tin m less in epiantity and Jess Ixautilnl 

i !^)m piil&oi India onh the leucs tre nsrd to 
) UH th< dm while ni othei pills a poitnn ol 
il St m 1 il 0 (inplened 11k irnli^o pliiiler is ilso 

II ir xiM tie uier ind piorerds s)ine ninl a lollous 

*- epiinltvof tlif In lb IS jMit ml > a I at or i is 

t I > all pisf wil i suifie n nt t) enei it uni some 

j ol MO )d ire liid on the In th t) prr\rnl il horn 

rin jilinl Ixffnis lohiiinnt ^lomr oi litei 
liTu t) tin \M intli of the nc itlni i id the mu i 
> < I tin 1 lint Unix iiyinj: lioin si\ honis to tuei tv 
I IntoiiKshof t1now> up i pie iliMiI froth 

t 1 I 1) indaiepuHS i\jol t blue coloui 

1 ] j 111 ) 1 •I'l* the leil mcrews the hub vous 
1 1 i i ( s j *11 Ut s uid the Xf^itihe is duompi'^ed 
In ^ie\ lit ol til Til mull ti I 1 i th n ( died loi to 

I til ir nnn it on it th piiper ])mil #it it 1/ 

1 i M 01 l))linf th ]>Iant le nuns iinpie^inhel 
M th 11 i 1 ss it ilsilt \\1 < li (Imunishetin epunti ) 

(I 11 h it It 1 ) n ( 1 1 1 (i the I nde i e' 

til <11 »1 int nn I u 1 i ]) tu I u ti ii \ h h 

d ti 1 111 Sum 111 sit his he in n^ht i 

f 1 1 ) u m t un I li ] ; 1 in ni u i h \ hn h » 

1 ilsMii mill on ])i| i mill n tin si nu]s| 

I I temnlti I d i <1 ml s tl e I iincntitnn 
1 IS de (III d I ) hue I) ii e ii in 1 ii unn li Ollnis 
lin SI ht to t st \ niw, m 1 it kin I Is dim nt 
1 I nine 1 l)y])0mi liUle ol li liquoi int > isiKu 
( i|) llnse ir mitei oi |iul„meid uhieh ii\ ill 
d 1 dl 1th minutuluier 

\llrn he liepud is it thepiopci sti e it is diiun 
el Ir nil the heib into as eoud \ it in I tluie sti 

ins II ly i^itilcd hv me ins < t bnl ts lived to 
I 1 I he obje e t ot this « e ins t) be t > se paratt t u 
] 1 If oi f olomin^ inittu lioin the vi itci iiid to 

e m e the m to se tile m i body it tin bottom oi tin \t s 
I \ Inn this sepal It ion is c nnple te 1 > die e te d the 
el u Kite I IS (h ivvn olf iioui (oe ks in the uyqxi pul 
ol tin sides of the vessel and the blue seeiimuit is 
( )l]c I (1 Ilia thud\f s(l 11(11 It IS sutlcud to SIidc 
In siiiu timr lone^ei theniuithei diiiind in doth 
I I 01 sieks ml lastly e \])o td m slullem wooden 
I \(s to tin aetion of the iii, he 11^ at the same time 
] ivf d lienii sun nd i iiii 
JJdne the blue scdmiint is puhellydivit is out 
ml ) siiidl ]nceej 'ilnnit in iinh sepiiie whuh detaeh 
tl m (Ivcsieiddy from the box w'en the indiyj:o«s 
ell V 1 lu i lu Ir* IS now »lamiiae tutc d ind is brought 
t) III irl (t in one of two st *l( s it is e itlu i packed m 
1 ui< Is or else in cousi linen sacks ein losed in an oxs 
hide A 

Sue li IS a biicTskcteli ot the inenlcof rultivatinis; and 
nil mlu tut 111^2^ this eln 2: and the hibits and posi- 
I 10 i ot lho*inamifi(tuursniiy now be noticed 

Ml ( ulloeh s ates that ‘ the culture ol indipo is 
'eiy pieeuious not only in so lar as lespeets the 
louih oi the |lint liom ^’^ai to yeai, but also as 
Je ^ lids the quintil> and qnilily ot the diu^ whieh the 
same amount ot plait will aflfoid even m the same 


sejisoid* Whatever oecupatjon is subiert to flurlua- 
tionssneb as these, is almos eertaiii to lead to bold 
and 1 ) 1/irdous spcculalioiis, to imple fortunes to sud¬ 
den nun and to other e\< options from t)ie froncral 
eoiir'^f of trade flic distnels when* the eiiltivai.ion is 
(arm don too phee the indicm phiit"*r in aiiisoliUd 
|K)sition Reiu I illy fir distant fiom tin towns of eni- 
li/( d boe n ty ind he ri< e thes pjanlris have acquired 
a stiiidin»jj ind diarie ter pee uhir to tin rose I\cs They 
hive hcni edUn lUuded to in very uulavomable terms 
thus Bisliop lkb(i*sijs—‘ Ihc mduo plante rs are 
cliirflv (onfi nd to nenc^il and 1 lu c no wish that 
tin II number should increase m In lia liny ue 
! ilwavs (juin«limp:#with and opprtssni; thr natives, 
and hive d me iiuu h m those #isliu s where they 
abeund to sink tin 1 n^lidi chirutti in natneeys 
Olliers uIio*havt duel lon^ei in Inelu luvt been 
ibli tosoltenlhf sevtie reusiiic thus ])ass(d 

It mu t 1 f home in iiiiiul ll ite ipitil is well asskill 
is uejuuerl tO eoinlurl an uidi£;o-woik iiid this 
( ip t 1 can Jill ell) be (omminded bv the iiitivcs, as a 
boelv in nee uceoni to Me who aie the miucs thit 
le illy e ml Ilk m 11 ) e iindcitalvjna:s Tin 10 is a 
papci on this ''ub|c(t in the \sutie Touinal rvi- 
d ntJv wiitkn (1 ull eemversant with the milter, 
w in ll ^ives lime li in ♦ruttivc mtormalion It is st itt el 
t U evepni;^ Ji r stitions in winh vaiiuis 
in uiiiiae tuie IS md ' j ] e e p< i-xt bive establi lied the m- 
selus tin onl, 1 lu )fK ti >1 Iclonginpf to tin 
( )in] mvsMivnr luijn t> settled m the intend of 
Bens.1l 1 u t n tin I ll I jlanteis Iho siae- 
nirnt niiv i qniie a little n >diiiratiori, to suit the 
e lunges win li ni i hi ot unedinthc six 01 seven 

^e iis I ipse (1 m f* IJ Mitein ll wi midt but it is 

pi bill) uifie ntl II ir tl ti Uli for tie jnesenl 
pmp I f II >1 till ^\ ( fju I ] u pcans ind 

Inhrfiilo ^ ol tll^ln s ml i Ic ii m«lln in 
jeliMnd lefmd I u \ >1 it mtl mb i i n mos 
biutil uid d Ml) ili/( 1 uub id it m tim I ih- 
< It to «iav wlielh i tin In ^ii ilveii in s 01 tin 

elildnn tf th s )ii le tl 1 ) s|* ( ui j d t) either 

(hill tci miu) I n Indo B ito is h lu di tin- 
,-hUI h d b\ e \ IV I ^ die n e th t e ati id in s )en tj 
an 1 nil ly of ih P uioj e m^ be m^ < quillv e ) ispieuous 
loi th e vhibitioii t e \ e ry v 1 e 

In some lew insUnic tin mdi^o ] 1 in*eis live at 
‘ Msitindistm il )in ( \ h otlui but eil^en tiny 
U( wholly isolue ] ^tiivell louimvm;: tbioiuh 
some leni )t( ind iinlu tpie nte el plae t suinetmus 
(omes sudtienly in si^ht ot i bind (me inuiMin, 
sunounde d bv lu iiiiiit f;*M(le ^ and hi lin upn 
inquiry tbit it le ei iinli^o pi iiitei Bi liop 

Hebei foi instiini wliiJe tiiveUnci; thion^h iln 
wilos ol neu,2;il iieepicnt!) cinouniied eitlni llif 
mdi*,o ])lante IS themsflvcs ot lieu hones 111 sj ots 
wbcie no iiulit ition of oihei inhibit ints eoiild be 
me i w ith 

Jhe wives and dmf.,hldS ot the lettri kind of 
indifto ])1 mle is ue sml to be iinon^ tin Iest e dueated 
ind 1110 t cle ^mMvemuii ol Indu md Ih nifth often 
livni-, in whit would sreneiillv le el emed iiksonn 
seclusion they ate seldom le It to w isle thoir swcd 
ness on the di se rt nr m i« sjm e I to in irnaf;e , ioi tl c 
we ilth ed the fiinilies ^ene 1 tllv ittrie Is suitois loi the 
el m^hters fiom ( ileutti otd otini kiigc towns Jhis 
of course le late smote pirtuularly to the finulies oi 
the most sue e cssful plaiitert^i fhe re aie encumst uu es 
attcndnif^ in melu’o y>l inter s life, which rtndei it 
impoilint that he should hive amnseinenls loi li s 
Idsiire hours, ind he ncc the inyury which the ore upa- 
tion bnnps to a coirse-nniide el man whose amuse¬ 
ments do j^ood nritbcr to hnnscit noi others Ihc 
planterleiiis a liit ol alternate toil and idleness of 
Cleat anxiety and deartli oi interest Ihe watehiuff 
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tbe crop, the necessary supefintendencc in pereqp 
(liBadiikg to prcat es^poaure durinff tbe beat ef the day)} 
the cares, mental and personal, attendant ,on the 
process oi inauufacture-^a process depending for 
soccesf upon peculiar states of the atmosphere-Hire 
followed by intervals oC tinte durii|^ vbich there is 
nothing to Im' done, aw during which the owner of 
tbe establishinent meet draw entirely Mposk bk own 
leeourres for the eniptoyment of tm leisure hours. 
Hence it happens that tbe house of any indigo^plaxiter 
who has receivedi anything like •a dikeut edmation 
is pretty sure to exhibit a library of books. 

The fortunes of an indigo^pknter bear considerable 
resemblance to those of a gambler, nnd tbe excitement 
he feels is nearly ag strong. Immense fortunes are 
sometimes made in one productive season; and fre¬ 
quently, when great success has induced more ex¬ 
tensive speculations, some perverse circumstances wiU 
enUul a total failure, reducuig the eager expectant to 
ruin, and obliging him to begin the world again, with 
blighted hopes and reduced physical powers. Others 
toil on, during a considerable number of years, with¬ 
out averaging more than a sufficiency for the main¬ 
tenance of a family. Others are merely agents, or 
junior partners working assiduously, with a distant 
prospect of advantage to themselves, for the benefit 
of some great firm in Calcutta. Thoie is great incon^ 
gruity in the condition of the planters, as respects 
their former condition: nautical men. writers to the 
signet, merchants, and even missionaries, having 
become, under the circumstances in which fortune 
might have placed them at the time, mdigo-planters. 

The uncertainty which hangs over the operations 
and condition of this class of men does not aiise from 
any one circumstance, but from a succession of chances. 
In the first place the ground must be well tilled; then 
it must bg thoroughly weeded. The crop, when^up, is 
liable to wither or diy: or, all at once, a iieculiar 
S))ecies of caterpillar makes its appearance, and 
destroys in the course of a day or night the most 
favourable piospects which luxuriant fields could 
olfor. Then, m gathoiing, it isi necessary to observe 
great care; fur, if the gatherer shakes off a delicate 
bloom or farina, which covers the leaves, the value is 
greatly deterioralec*. Then tbe fermentation in the 
first vat; tbe agitation or beating in IIk^ second vat; 
and the subsequent processes—«il liave to be conducted 
with such scrupulous exactness, that the ctuin'Ch of 
failure are many. Tims it will be si^en that soil, tem¬ 
perature, insects, and manipulative operations aie all 
included among tbe circumstances which determine 
whether the indigo-planter's ciop shall be profitable 
or not. * 

^At the houses of the higher class of planters little 
or no indication of tin* calling of the owner is to be 
sorn; his mansion is distinct from the factory, and the 
whole establishment ac^cords in surli case witli the taste 
of a man of some education. One writer, describing 
an indigo-plantation in the north of India, says :— 

The dwelling-houso attached to the fai'tory was 
situated at the extremity of a lane, about the distance 
of sixty yards from the high road that 4eadsto Benares. 
Two enormous palm-trees reared their stately heads at 
tlie entrance, and on either side of the lane trees were 

closely planted, affording a pleasant shade.The 

dwelling-house contained five rooms on one floor, a 
hall, and veraudali; and ^ household of our host 
consisted of ten male servlnts and five female slaves. 
Iij front was a spacious tank, abounding with fish; 
numerous outhouses, stables containing three fine 
Arabian horses, and a ^bed for a large male elephant, 
encircled tbe back part of the bmldiag, whicE with a 
pair of fine vats for the manufacture of indigo, com¬ 
prised the principal objects of the factory.” 


[M\y 13. 

A lower class of plantations is thus desCTibed by 
another writer“ The bouse is large, ungainly, and 
ham-like; the waste, dignified by the name of a 
garden, is intersected by long rows of sheds necessary 
for the manufacture; and sunken vats appeared at 
intervals, in which the plant is soaking, withinside 
a slutti^ kind of plenty reigns; tlie apartments have 
hem handsomely furnidied, but the furnituie has 
sirfored from neglect, and now exhibits various stages 
of dilapidation; rat-holes, tenanted by numerous 
families, yawn in the walls; and the dogs repose with¬ 
out ceremony upon the chairs and sofas.” 

It is to a still lower class that the ivnsure is pro¬ 
bably due which has sometimes been heaped upon all 
alike. ** Occasionally the house of an indigo-plantei 
affords the most frightful picture of deaolatiou and 
decay imaginable; its mouldering and weatlKT- 
staiiied walls and roof yielding an inadequate sheltei 
from the elements; while the large comfortless apart¬ 
ments of the interior, tbe damp and dirt and squalor 
whmh prevail within, render tte smaliest hut, which 
is dean, well-swept, and in good repair, a far morf* 

desirable abode.Yet there are numbers, both 

Kuropean and Indo-Bnton, who are quite content 
with such a residence, and never dream of giving 
tlvemselves the trouble of putting it into better con¬ 
dition. Custom has recoDciied them to their mode of 
life, and they have no idea of the horror with whicli 
a stjanger, better acquainted with -the habits of 
civilizea society, surveys tbe dismal scene. Poverty 
is not always the accoinpaxumeut and cause of all this 
desolatjqn: it frequently happens that, while the 
eleganciira of life aie disregaraed, there is no scarcity 
of grosser luxuries; a plentiful dinner will smoke 
upon a board I’overed uitli a ragged table-cloth, or 
perchance not grained with any table-cloth at all; 
claret and Sauternc will appear, as well as beer and 
brandy; and the lady, though she may indulge in a 
shawl or a dressing-gown, will still adoi a her person 
with trinkets of value.” 

Such arc the various grades which distinguish the 
indigo-pknteis of Ffoiigal. 


Outdoor Labour tn Smizerland. —None of the women are ex¬ 
empt fium field-wuik, not even in the families of very substan- 
tuil peasant'propt let 01 s, whose houses oie furnished as well as 
any country muiBi with us. All work as regulaily os the poor¬ 
est male iudividiial. The land, however, btuii^ tlieir own, they 
Lave a choice ot work, and the hard woik is fw'ierally dune by 
the men. The felling and btini^in^ home wood foi fuel, the 
mowing grass generally, hut not always, tlie carrying out manure 
on their l^ac ks, the handhng horses and cows, digging, and such 
heavy laiiour, is man’s work; the binding tlio vine to the pole 
With a straw, which u done tbiee times in tlte course ol its 
giowth, the making the bay, the ]>ruuiiig ihe vino, twitching off 
the superfluous leaves and tendrils,—tJiese lighter yet necessary 
jobs to be done about vineyards or oicliards form the women’s 
work.— Mr, LawffU NotA 0 / a TratHtUer, 


Hunting KangarooB bg thi Trarkz %n Au9tr(ilia,^T\i^ m(de of 
tracking a kangaroo until it is wearied out, is the one whicii lie- 
yogd all otheiB excites the admiration of the natives; this calls 
out every qualificatiou prued by savages—bkill m tracking, en¬ 
durance of hunger and lliirsf, unwearied bodily exertion, and 
lasting perseverance. To perform this feat a native starts upon 
the tracks of a kangaroo, which he follows^itil he sights it, 
when it flies timidly before him; again bi^ursues tJie track, 
and again the animal bounds from him ; and this is repeated 
until nightfall, when the native lights his fire and sleeps upon 
the track; with the first light of day the hunt is resumed, and 
towards thf slow of the second day. or in tbe course of the third, 
the kangoroo falls a victim to its puisiier. None but a skilful 
huntsman, in the pride of youth acid strength, can perform this 
feat, and one who has ikequently practised it always enjoys 
great renown amongst bis fellows.—out Gray 9 Joumak, 
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PROGRESSES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
No V 

HirNSDON—WARWICK, FTC 

The Quctn m V>7\ resunifd htr proi^i esses in 
Aui’ust on lh< 7lh ot uhich mon h sin w is at Hat¬ 
field and ifterwards at AudUy Inn or Andie y End 
the (orporation of Saffron W aldt n waitiny^ on her on 
the 10th Oi toUi and pres< ntinf^ her with a sihcr-pilt 
I up, weighing forty-six ounces which with olhei ex 
})cnses amounted to ntaily thirty pounds She appe irs 
to have rom lined here several days and on the jtli 
September was at Horeham Hall mar lhaxted m 
Essex, the seat of Sir lolm ( utie From the 14th 
to the I7th she wis entertained at Mark Hall, the pro- 

a of Williiin Devereux ^isccHint Hereford, atter- 
s Earl of Essex, and on the IRth was at Lees tht 
mansion ot Lord Ruh, from whence she proceeded to 
Hunsdoii House the residenre of her kinsman, Sn 
Henry Cary, cieatcd Lord Ilimsdon by the Queen 
immediately on her accession ind to whom she was 
always greatly attached, notwithstanding hns some¬ 
what rude independence and uncourtly manners Sir 
Robert Naunton, in his ‘ Fragmenta Regalia, says of 
him, “ He bung at court on no man s sleeve, but stood 
on Ins own bottom till the tune of his death, having a 
competent estate of his own given him by the Qu^en, 
who bestowed on him in the first ot her reign, Huns- 
don House m Hertfordshire, with 4000/ (according to 
the valuation of that age) in fair demesnes, parks, and 
lands lying about it Yet this was rather restitution 
than bberality in her majesty, seeing he had spent as 
gieat an estate (left him by nis father) m her service, 
or rather relief, during her persecution under Queen 
Mary Lord Hunsdon had some claim to the earl¬ 
dom of Wiltshire, through his mother, the sister of 
Anne Boleyn, and daughter of Sir Thomas, created 
Earl of Wiltshire by Henry VIII , but though more 
than once on the point of receiving it, never actually 


attaifcd It till, on his death bed Llizabeth visited him, 
and caused the patent and the lobcs to be laid on his 
bed when the blunt old man said, “ Madim, wcuig 
\ou counted me not worthy of thi^honour whilst I was 
luing, I count myself unworthy of it now I am 
dying ’ 

Ot the Que cn s visit on this occ asion the most into 
resting mcuioiial wc have is the engia^ing at the head 
of this pipei It IS the copy of an old picture found 
by Ihi ((Icbiatcd cngiatfi ind antiqv iry \crtuc, at 
Loid Digby s sc it it CuUshill ml647 when the tra¬ 
dition was that it lepicscntid Queen h h/abeth doing 
honour to a voiing minicd couple \ ertue thought 
he had identified it willi Hunsdon Htmsc, and that it 
had been painted for Loid Hunsdon by Marc Oenards 
painter to Queen Lli/ahcth and though Gough has 
showII some reason to doifbt whether tlu flicc deli¬ 
neated is 1 pally Hunsdon House, there < an be no doubt 
of Its representing om of Eli/ibeths in her pro¬ 
gresses, and VertUPh identification of the piisonages 
IS most probably coirect 

The piint is thus described by the industnous anti¬ 
quary —“ The Queen is seated in a canopy chair of 
state earned by six ge ntlemen st ve ral knights of the 
Garter, with then collaib of that most noble Older, 
walking before the Queen and many favountc ladies 
following in the tram The yeomen ot the auaid 
follow, and the band of gcnlkmen-pcnsioneis line the 
way Amongst the knights ot the Gaiter, Dudley 
Earl of Leicester, is nftircst to the Queen Henrj 
Lord Hunsdon, c lilies the swoid of state lief ok liei 
Majesty As these knights walk two and two the 
next is William ( ceil, Lord Burghley, Lord High fici- 
surer, with his white staff in his hand Next before 
him is Charles Howard, admiral, afterwards Lord 
Nottingham I he othe r three knights of the Gartei 
(Lords Clinton, Russel, and Sussex; as those before 
mentioned, each of them having a iibbon about his 
neck. With a small gem or intaglio appendant to it, 
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thereOTi a profile of her Majesty’s countenance, whiclv 
additional ornament, it is conjectured, was designed to 
.represent these noblemen to bo the Queen’s favourites. 
The place where this procession appears to lie, is within 
the inclasure of the court-yard of Huiisdon House; the 
hsLiik part is the prospect in this picture; they are 
parsing round, as it acre, by the aqueduct to come to 
the front cuit ranee. This house was entirely built by 
King Henry VIII,, and afterwards the front only new 
rebuilt by Lord Hunsdon, as it still remains, both ways 
being encircled with water, and twt> arched bridges to 
pass over to the house. As the back front is the 
prospect to this picture, so at a distance, on a hill, 
appears a small old castle, perhaps*Slortford Castle, 
by uhich the river Stort passes, and joins the river 
Lea at Stansted, where, near the bridge, are boats or 
skifl's purposely represented..... I have sSnic reasons 
lo think that amongst the ladies that follow the Queen, 
the foremost in white inav be the Lady Tliuisdon; on 
her right-hand L<ud IJiinsdons sister, Lady Katha¬ 
rine, who was wife to Admiral Howard; and next 
behind, in a dark, grave habit, Lady Mary Jlolen, 
rnolher of Lord Hunsdon: all the ladies am liclily 
adorned with jewels to grace the solemnity of this j>ro- 
cession. And as this noble lord was captain of the 
band of genllenien-pcnsioncrs, he might order or 
appoint their attendance (as they appear) to line the 
nay with their partizans in their hands.*’ 

Hunsdon House passed subsequently into the Lnnily 
of (Jalvert, in whicn laniilyit is still "vested, but the 
buildings have been totally alleied and inodeinireJ, 
aiid no memorials remain of the Caiya except in 
Hunsdon (’huroh. 

Tlie Queen was afterwards at West Ilorslv'y, in Sur- 
ley, then at ’I’hcobalds, thence to St. .Tdines’s, and 
thrnre to Richmond in October, uhere she tinislied iiej* 
progress, Iving taken “suddenly sick at the stonlach, 
and as suddenly jclieved by a »omit.” 

In the summer of 1572 she resumed her progresses 
by visiting Havering-atte-Bower in Ksscx,and lliencc i 
jiroceedcd lo Theobalds, Gorhambiiry, Dunstable, 
ami Woburn, but no particulars of these visits have 
been preserved. On the 12lh of August, however, 
slie reached Warwick, laving dined at Ichinglon, two 
miles fiom that tmvn, w ith lidw'aid Fisher, who had 
been sccrelai 7 to the Lord Proteetor Somerset. “ 'i’he 
weather having been very toul longtime before, and 
the way much stained with carriage, her Majesty was 
led thorough Chesterton pastures, and so by Oakley, 
and by that means came towards the towm by Foui- 
Mile Mill,” where she was met by the corporation, 
wbo«e recorder, Edward Ag]ioiiby, welcomed hci with 
an oration, which e.ulcd, the Bailiff ajinroached the 
<'oach in which she WdS seated with Lady Warwick, and 
pi osented her with the city niace, and a purse “ very fair 
wr(»eight, and in the purse twenty pounds, all in so\e- 
leignsr which she accepted, replying, “ Bailiff, I tliank 
yon, and you all, with my heart, for your good wills; 
ami 1 am very loth to lake anything at your hands now, 
because you at the last time of my being lierc (probably 
in 1505) presented us to our great liking and eontenla- 
tion ; and it is not the manner to be alifays prestmted 
with gilts: and I am the more unwilling to take any¬ 
thing of you, because I know that a mite of their hands 
is as much as a Ihousiind pounds of some others. Ne¬ 
vertheless, because you shall not think that imislikeof 
your good wills. 1 accept it li^th hearty thanks to you 
all, praying God I may perform, as Mr. Record(*r 
sayetn, such benefit as is hoped.” Then returning the 
mace, she called the Recorder to her, saying, “ Come 
hither, little Recorder; it w'as told me that you would 
be afraid to look upon me, or to speak boldly; bnt you 
were not so fiaid of me, as I was of you, and I now 
thank you for putting me in mind of my duty, and that 
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should be in me.” Mr. Griffin, the preacher, then ap¬ 
proached, and presented her with some Latin verses, 
which conmiencc thus:— 

t riste absit letutn; ditpiarc ani])lectlcr omo n 
u i firmo vitcp producas stamina ncx u 

r xjdorans fpressu cepisfi iiirodorr Cale h 
/ nrida sulphurez qua lorqucnt tela mini^tr t 

the lines befiig so worded that the initial and final 
letters form the words “Tu, Elizabeta, viro niibis, o 
mater eris.” The procession, a numerous and splendid 
one. then advanced into the town, and the Queen took 
up her residence in the castle. Tins w^as on Monday. 
On Wednesday she paid a visit to Kenihvorth, leaving 
her retinue in Warwkk, and remained there till Satin- 
day, when she returned. On the Sunday “ itplea^^ed her 
lo have the country-people resorting to see her, d.ince 
in the court of the castle, licr Majesty beholding lh(*m 
out of her ehainhor-w indow'; which thing, as it phrased 
W'cll the country-people, so it seemed her Majesty was 
much delighted, and made very merry.” These w'cre 
the means by winch Elizabeth,’ni sjiite of the severity 
and despotism of Ikt aoverument, acquired and 
deserved the title of “ Mother of her People.” In the 
evening was an exhibition, characteristic of the tine, 
but which had a inelaTicholy terniiurition, “Tbit 
afternoon passed, and supper (Iotksk sliow of firewoiks 
prepared lor that purpose in tlu* Ti inple fudds w\is 
abroacji, the manner wlicreol thi'' cannot so 

tmly set foith as if be had been at ii, being then sick 
in Ins bed. But the iqioit was, that there was deviled 
on the Tqinple diteh a lort made cd sleiulei tnnbei, 
<‘overed with canvas. In this foil wasappointed dneis 

E ersons to sene as soldiers, and thcieloie so many 
arncsses as mig. t be gotten Withmtowri weic hid, 
w herc'wdth men w'<Te armed, a])poin(ed to show tin m- 
sehes; eoim* others a])])Ointed to t ast mil fneuoiKs, 
as squibs and balls of file. Against that foit was 
anothei eastlo-w'ke pie])ared, ot like stiength, wheieof 
was governor llio Eail of Oxfoid, a lusty gmitleman, 
w'ith a lu'^ty band ot giMitlemeu. Betweim these foils, 
or against them, weie jiUecd certain batter iii»-pi(M es, 
to tlic' number of twehe or fourteen, biought iioin 
London, and twehe lair chauibeis, or iiioi ter-j)ieees, 
brought also fiom ibf' Tower, at the cliargeof Die* K.nl 
of Warwick. 'J’li(*‘-e jnecea and chambers weie by 
tiains fired, and so made a great noise, as though it 
had hi eii a soic assault; having some intermission, m 
which time the Earl of Oxford and Ins soldieis, to the 
numbers of 200, with qualiveis fshort muskets) 
and harqucbusscs, likewise ga\(‘ divers assaults; they 
in the fort bhooting again, and casting out divers fnes, 
terrible to tliosc that have not been in likcexperienc’cs, 
valiant to such as delighted therein, and indeed btrange 
to them that understood it not; for the wild fire falling 
into the river Avon, would for a time lie still, and then 
again rise and fly abroad, casting forth many flashes 
and flames, whoieal the Quecifs Majesty took great 
])Icasurc ; till after, by mischanee, a ])Oor man or twnj 
were much troubled; for at the last when it w'as ap- 
liointcd that the overthrowing of the fort bhould be, a 
dragon flying, casting out huge flames and squilis 
lighted upon the foil, and so set lire thereon, lo the 
sut)version thereof ; but whether by negligence ur 
otherwise, it happened that a ball of fire tell on a bouse 
at the end of the bridge, wherein one Henry (’owjier, 
othci wise called Miller, dwelled, and set fire on tin* 
same house, the man and wife being both in bed and 
in sleep, which burned so as before any rescue (*ould 
be, the house and all things in it utterly pcrisherl, witli 
much ado lo save the man and woman; and besides 
that house, another house or Iw^o near adjoining were 
also fired, but rescued by the diligent andcaieful help, 
as well of the Earl of Oxford, Sir Fulk Crcville, and 
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otht‘r Rontlemcn and townsmen, which repaired thitlier 
in j;reatcr inunber than could ho ordered. And no 
marvel it wa^ that so little hiirni was done, for the t5n> 
balls and s(|iiibs cast up did ho fly quite over the Castle 
and into the midst of the town, falling? down, some on 
houses, some in courts and backsides, and some in the 
stTei‘t, as far as almost to Saint Miiry’s Ctmrch, to the 
p:r('dt penl, or else to the f 2 ;reat fear of the inhabitants 
of this boroutJ:h, and so as, by what means is not yet 
known, four houses in the town and subuxbs were on 
fir(» at once, whereof one bad a ball coino throue;h both 
snb s, and made a hole as bi^ as a man's head, and did 
no more harm. 

^ This fir(‘ appeased, it was time to p:o to rest; and in 
the next monnnp: it pleased her Majesty to have the 
])oor old man and woman that had their house brent 
brouj^lit unto her; whom, so brought, her Majesty re- 
coinlortcd very much, and by her (irace’s l)Ounty and 
olher (‘ourtieis, there was given towards their losses 
that had taken hurt, 23/. 12<. *SJ. or thereabouts, which 
was disposed to them aecoidingly.'* A not very large 
sum tor the damage o(‘C{isioned, but sufficient to mark 
tlunr Ryin])alhy foi the suflering and Inght occasioned. 
A roeklctsucss of (lang<»r, either to poison or pioperty, 
still eharaf'tciised the more exciting spoits of tlie time: 
these Tniiui<‘ fights, the street (juanda of citizens and 
tlieji 'pienliee^ loot-ball, weit* all pursued with an 
carnestnc'.'^ that too frequently led to fatal lesults. 

have all tdiMippeared by degrees, and perhaps 
the only one lein,lining is that of hunting, la the 
iiiMaiict* above ui\«i the inconsiderate lashiies'. wnth 
wlie ii the (exhibition was (’ouducled is faft moie le- 
maikdbh* than the extent ul the inischiet that took 
jil.iee. 

Slie .iflfMuaids paid another slioit visit to Kenil- 
W(»i(li, fhenec' by (duih'cote sin* \\(*iit to Lord Coiiifi- 
loir^dt ( oiii|>lon, Ifieine to lieikeley (’aMle, to Wood- 
stuck, Jh.idiiig, .uul coucluth'd the tHogre^sscs lor the 
year, on tlie 2jiul ol St plember, at \A'iiuIhor. 


CCIIJOSITIFS OF HHITISII NATURAL 
IIISTOHY. 

[Cuiitludfil from pajj;** 1?^ ] 

T II K FOX. 

From eircmnslances not fullv umhTStood, fo\(‘s :ue 
siihjeet lovaiious diseases. MV l(*din from Dauiid, 
that they are often aflccted by lh<" mange; and lie 
iiK'iitions an instance m which a brace w ere killt*d that 
liad st'arcely any fur left iqion llieni, and weie so 
^v(*Akciied by the disease as to b<’ incapable of even 
modmato exertion. In 1833, Dr. Woihseiiborn iiifoiins 
us, an e]ndemic disoabe raged among the loves all over 
Goiiiiany and the neighbouring countries, which in 
nniineious instances terminated in hydrojihohia. The 
subject engaged the attention of the gov(»rniuent of 
M'iirU*inLeig; and in 1833 a work ‘On the Diseases 
pn'v.ilent among Foxes in our time ’ was imbliblied by 
l)r. J. Hud. In many instam^es in which the animals 
were examined after d(‘atli, the stoiiiach was found to 
contain earth, stones, leather, sticks, and also the •re¬ 
mains of beetles, and espe^cially the chafer; and to the 
devouring of these insects was the cause of the disease 
generally attributed ; but, as Dr. Weishcnboni thinks, 
erroneously, the foxes being merely impelled by a 
morbid appetite, or the weakness to wbii-ii they were 
reduced, to subsist chiefly on this description of food, 
wiiich in^^eiieral forms only a supplementary part of 
Iheir diet. Among the instances related of decided 
hydrophobia, we sf'lect the following:—“In Novem¬ 
ber, 1833, a bloodhound belonging to Mr. C. Hantf, 
of M^ilhehnsthal, made a gieat noise late in the 
evening, and bioke loose from its chain. Her master 


•descended to the yard* tried to calm her, and having 
fastened her again to the (bain, reined to the house, 
but scarcely had lie (uitered it when tlie same noise 
began again. This time Mr. H. discovered the I'ause 
of the uproar; for when searching the dog'sihut he 
lerecivcd a fox, wJiich he It being well led and 
urred, nobody thought of the possibility of its being 
mad. However the hound went mad five weeks after, 
and was killed, as the syinptonia of rabies could not he 
mistaken.’’ “ Soon alter a lox descended at nightfall 
from a mountain hear Aldiciibach, and began to iilay 
with a young dog belonging to a labourer, whose cot¬ 
tage is at some distance from llie village. It wan 
seared away, but teiurned the day aftc'r. This time the 
fox made a violent attack on the little dog, worrying 
it till its m|ster eanu^ to its aesistanee, and beat off tho 
fox. The animal made its escape and did not return; 
but lh(* doff went mad and bit several other dogs, which 
were directly shot, and a little boy of the sehoolmastei. 
Tlie boy was subjected to proper and timely trealnient, 
and recovered bis health.” Many foxes at that tiinc^ 
were atfecLod with the mange. In 1830 foity-thiee 
dogs ill one village were destroyed as a measuie of 
jueeaution, hocaiiw* a few had been bitten by mad 
foxes, Amang Uk* .iniinals biiteu was a bonse, wbicli 
liad Its nose ingbifuliy lai*eiat(*d: the fox escaped, as 
the people ])res('n1 \v('re so liightened that they took 
to then liccls. The hoi’^e was apiurently liealed by a 
veteriiiarUu. It leiiKHiied well, and was trequenily 
iidden mr seven weeks: it then suddenly became d(*- 
presM'd, and at leimtb iclJ into jierlcct h •tlessue-^s ai.d 
died in du-adlul coiuulsions. Instances even oeeuired 
in 1S37. In llu'Je^y mimlierol lieblen's ‘Allgeinenio 
F()i*-t und Jagdz‘iliing’ an account ir> given (coin- 
imiriieated bv his giaiv' Duke Henry (f Morlem- 
Ixng) oi a gill who was bitten bv a labid l(>x, and 
diedSit bydiojihobia nin' oi Icni days after <the wound 
hud been iiiflu led. 

In all countiK’s the fox is d<*«lioyed, but it is in 
Gie.it Riildin (uily that il is dused for tin* sake of llio 
excit(*ni(*nt pioduecd by haid riding, han-bieadlh 
drapes, and the "‘clamour loiid”ol the keen-sceiit(*d 
bounds which track liie lootsteps of tlie fugitive, 
poets and piosc-VM*ileis liavt* alike describ(*d the cliaso 
as the most aiumating and most nmoient of all sports ; 
for no one ])ities the hvii* or pangs of the “ feloiF’ 
whilst be pants foi bieath on the “ lone lull-side,” or 
wiilhes in silence b(»noath the mangling jaws ot fifty 
intunalod lioumis, each of which singly is more powei- 
fiil than the aiiiiiial whose destruction they ae<*umj)lish. 
After all, however, the s])ort is very exciting; the pui- 
suit is arduous- exliaustiijg to uiaii, hoi^c, and dog; 
and the object ot it, worthless as be mav be intnn- 
sically, tasks ibeir pow’eis to the uttcimost, and not 
unfrequeiitly escapes. 

The lox, when fiist started, generally, ii not always, 
runs straight forward; and being p(»ssos-(‘d of good 
wind, lightness of form, and great ioum ulai sLiengih, 
often leads the hounds a seveie du'^e. Jis loiig-en- 
duiiiig perseveiance has hccMi too olt(*ii lecorderl to 
need much illustration. Foxi's have been known to 
rim fifty miles*at a stretch; but the most prolonged 
or one of the most jirolongcd chases on reeoid was 
that by the Duke ol Kichmoiurs hounds, which, m 
January, 1731), found lhe*lox at a^quartcr befoie eight 
o’clock, and killed him at ton minutes befoie six, alter 
ten hours' hard and coiist 2 ^|it running. 

M’hen at length thoroughly deprived of his }K)ners 
by absolute fatigue, at a time when most othei quadru¬ 
peds would give way to despair, or yield thoir lives 
without a struggle, the fox preserves his sell-pobs^c.?- 
sion, and puts lu practice every expcdif»nt vvhich cun¬ 
ning dictates. His endeavour is to balile the hounds 
which begin to press him hard: be no longer con« 
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tiM0i iM coune over hill and dale, but makes for t]isw| 
|lM|>4bUll> and, crowin^f and re-crossing; it, hopes to ' 
tamir dm bounds off the soent He t rosses the brook, 
^ wades or swims to a distance down it ,-^he makes 
ftw die mearest human habitation, and darts into the 
pllyce most likely to ooncqal himtie has been known 
to enter hen-roosts, dames, stables, barns^to ascend 
the stairs into a bedioom, or even to rush up a chim¬ 
ney An ejre-witness related to us an insUnce m which 
a fox made for a low cotta^, ascended the roof, and 
descended the chimney, the old Voman who lived 
theiG was out and had locked the door, the hounds 
came up, and scented the iox within—the whole paiek 
then made one rush at the door, bilTst it open, killed 
the fox, and devoured all the bread and other eatables 
they could find, overturning eveiy chair an^ table, and 
throwing all into the greatest coniusion, to the old 
woman s astonishment on her re turn. 

Mr Egan (‘Spoiling Anudotes* p relates 
the following almost incredible instance ot the iox s 
cunning and lesolulioii According to his account, 
one of these animals being hard |>iesRcd, lusbcd into 
the middle ol a flock ot sheep inbtantly killed one, 
lipped It open, and com coaled himstlf withm lU Ihe 
huntsman and dogs w 'rt suddenly all at fault, until, 
dtt« r a quarter ot an houi s rec onnotlnng in every di- 
rection, an old staunch hound iccovck cl the scent, and 
drew Reynard from the strange liiding place which he 
had setecled in his utmost need A collection of all 
the anecdotes recorded uspec ting this animals con 
tnvances ind artfulness would fill a volume 

When ovci taken by Uit hounds, and surrounded on 
every wde, the tox dcicnds hinise If with rlcspc ration to 
the last ind dies without uttciing a cry A minute 
desciipiioii of the external chaiaitirs of the iox is not 
here necessary, all arc ac quainted with the annnal 
We may, however, state, that it is subjcct to some little 
sanation in si/e being larger and stronger in hilly 
than m flat distiicts The avc rage length of tin he id 
and body is two feet foiii inrln s of the tail, or brush, 
as sportsmen U i m it, one foot foui me he s 1 h< go 
neiai colour is fulvous, with a <ombination of white 
and black chsInbuUd in different ]Jioportion) on \a 
nous paits of the body I he fulvous predominates 
on the head back, sides the posleiior parts ol tlic 
limbs iTid thi sides of the tail Ihe bhoulJcis aic 
leddish grey, the thio it arm < hist aie gn y ih helh 
the inrici surlaic ot the limbs, the checks, the up])< i 
hp, ami tip of the tail aie white t bla^k mirk luns 
along from the c >e to the mouth, the bxtk ot llu eii& 
ami anterior part of the limbs iic hluk flu c is i 
Bubciiidal gland which prodiuc^s an offensjic sccietion 
In winter the fi i ol the fox is tulki and deejKi than 
in suniinei, and the fulvous hccomcK gii/zlecl in old 
age vhcic is a gcueial giiz/Ud tone over the whole 
riic- v(UQ(g of sight smell, and heanne aie in cxqurite 
pci lection The duration of this animals life is said 
To be fourteen or lifUcii years this, however, is a 
statement deduced horn individuils lu e online nu nt— 
It is piohabli that the natural cluiation of the animal, 
when w ild, extends to a much longer term, hut then, 
how few e sc ape the dangers to which the y an exposed ^ 
The fox indeed, holds his life in continual jeopardy, and 
few e\ei attain to the natural termination of then 
existence • • 


Rmnid Ctitei awl liapid f m fuoatan —^Oii tlie loth, 

at eleitn o clock, uc re^hed the hacienda of Uxmal It fttuod 
in Its suit of sombre with cattle-^ard, lonie trees, and 
tanks, the same as when wt lelt it, but there were no hiendt of 
old to wc Icon)# US the Delnt iiuco rimjoi domo had gone to To- 
hnsco, and the other had been oDged to leave on account of 
lihieis The tnayoarol rememlHred us hut we did not know him, 
and we determined to pass on and take up our abode immedi* 
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ateiy m the rums Stopping but a few tnmutes to give direc¬ 
tions about ihe lu^ga^, we mounted again, and in ten miuutit, 
emerging from the wood, came out upon the open held, in which 
mand a^ lofty as when we saw it bciore, stood the House of tlit 
l)warf, but the first glance showed us that a year hul made 
great changes The sides of the lofiv structure, then bare and 
naked, were now covered with high grass bushes, and weeds, 
and on the top were bushes and young trees twent} fi^et high 
The House of |be Nuns was almost smothered, and tlie whole 
held was covered with a rink growth of gross and weeds, over 
which we could barely look as we rode through *1 he founda 
tiona, terraces, and tops of tlie buildings were overgniwii, weeds 
and vines were noting and creeping on the fi^adcs, uid mounds, 
tciroces and lusns were a mass ot dcbtioymi, virduit A strong 
lud Vigorous nature was struggling toi mastci^ over irt, wrap 
ping tlic Lily in its uifiocating etnbraas and Imrying it from 
sight It seemed as if the grave was closing uvu a tneiid, and 
we had arrived bartly in t me to tak< oui fuewell Amid this 
mast ot desolation graiid and stately os when wc Uft it, stood the 
Casa del Oobeinador but with all itv temn (s co\ cted ind si pa 
rateii iiom iiv I y i mass of imiiciietrat li vi idure On tin Ic ft ot 
the field was anovtrgrown inilpa, dong the edge of which i path 
led ill trout of this building Following this path, we turmd the 
cortiir of the tciracc and on the tailhcst side dismounted ind 
tied our liorses 1 ht grass and weeds were above our lie uls, and 
wc could see nothing The Ma^urd broke a way through t itin 
and we 1 cached file lout cl the Uiracc Woiknigoui wayovir 
the stones with much toil, wc itachid the top of the higl cst tii 
race Here, ten), tin ^r i s ind aei is wcic oftiic same niik growth 
yte movLcl dirtctly to the will it tin east end 'uul enUud 
the first ojKii doui Hen tin inivoi il wished uh to t d ( up oni 
aliode, Vit wc knew the Iccditics htfci than he did and crei] 
nig dot ^ the front as rlusc to the wall is lossiblc cntting sonu 
of tht biisltes and teiiing apart aiil trampling d iwn c thirs w 
reuchtd the rei tu ajiurtmeiit Hi rt w c st j] ja d S\v inns of 
liats roused by our apj roic h, flutten d uicl fic w through tl < ) )iig 
ciiambci, and passed out it the doors— Sitphen^h Inttiknh of 
Jtavtl %n Yuiat i 


The Kelp MantiifaLtu} e m the Orknetfi —During the last war 
111 consequence ol the importation of lari lb Wing interrupted 
or 1 ur Icned by high eJiities thi pi ice el 1 dp w is sometimes 18/ 
and 20/ sttiliiig |mi ton, and the piofit^ot shore pro|rietoiH weie 
eiioinKUB Now, ir ni tht immeicus iiisitl ir diMbions of the 
Oiiadun tcrritoue ilmost all fin prejiii toislure ue jwssesiscd 
ot c ist Hid th ini ufactiire ol kelp lining the ])ivalei e of 
the higher prices became an oljict ol v ist iinj oitai c It s 
bi <1 th it small t inns i f 40/ of yt ally lent 8| ee dilv lo c to 00/ 
an L laige estateii attained a jnopoitiun ite uicieasc of va u • 
'^hen the m miifacture was first introeiuLtd into Oikiie>, more 
than a hundred } ears igo the employment beitignew to the |eopb 
was opposed with great v the mena • 1 lit subsequi nt l^nefitb 

which en le t g accrued to the community fiom the kelp mann 
factuic cfiertcd a thingc in public icthrig Hit value of coast 
estates rose so much in value, that ittempts wetc even made with 
some success, to t iilf ivate or men ase the supply of sea weed b> c o 
V c 1 ttig sandy bays w ith btoiie s lly th is method, accoi ding to Di 
Ne ill,aeropof fiui may tie producid in about three ytirs the sea 
Itself everywhere abounditg with the iieeesiarv supply of seeds 
])i Barry informs us fiiat, loi ten years from 1790 to 1800, the 
quantity of in inufae tured kelp oocasion illy aiuoutiled to lOUO 
tons, and as the price was flien fiom 0/ to 10/ jKrton, the an 
iiual iiKome from fins souice alone was soiiit times 10,000/ stcr- 
iitig He adds, that ui a |ietiod ot about t ighty yeaiw liuiii the 
cummcncement of the manufacture until the close of 1 isf cen 
tuiyf, the proprietors of these islands, with a land rent not ex 
ceeding 8000/ a year have, with tlnii ttnanfs and servants 
received, iii addition to their ordinary metmic, the laige sum of 
596 000/ sterling Jhe kelp manufacture of Orkney, howcvei, 
has now been entirely destroyed as a lemuiic rating oecu^iatiou, 
IHurtly by the reduction of duty on Spamili barilla, an article of 
BU})enor value for the purjiose ot making soap and glass, and 
partly by fiie almost entire lemoval of the elut} ou muriate of 
soda, or common salt It may fuuiy be presumed fl e fishenew 
will compensate the dmdvantagts arising from th loss of keip, 
and the sea-ware is still available as manure.— Htkon^s Coailt 
o/Skotland, 
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rnie AiiHuncialitm* from the l^u^ithtory iJatos, a'ui Portr.sit of j 


ESSAYS ON I’HE LIVES OF REAtARKABLE words before wo fonu; lo •treat further of the liirtory 
PAINTERS.—No. IX. and ofl’orts of individn.al minds. 

Dnrinff the lourtconlh erntury wo find all Italy luieo 
THE iiATKs OF SANT GIOVANNI. lliP scbolaTs and imitntors of Giotto, but in Iho 

We arc now to enter on a view of the pro^i^rcss of fifteenth there was a manifest striving after orii^inahty 
painting; in the fifteenth eeiilnry—a period perhaps the of style: a branehinj:^ oft* into parti c'ulav Bchools, dis- 
most remarkable in the whole history of mankind; tinp;nished by the predominance of some particular cha- 
distinf^uished by the most extraordinary mental acti- racteristie, in the mode of treatment:—as expression ; 
vity, i>y ra])id improvement in the arts of life, by the form : colour; the tendency totbemerely imitative ; or 
first steady advance in philosophical inquiry, by the the aspiration towards the spiritual and ideal. At this 
restoration of classical learning* and by two f^eat time we bep:in to hear of the Neapolitan, l.mbnan, 
events, of which the roaulls lie almost beyond the Bolop;nes(\ Venetian, and Paduan schools as di^ 
reach of calculation—the invention of the art of print- tinctly characterised ; but from 1400 to 1450 we still 
inp, and the discovery of America. find the Tuscan schools iii advance of all the rest, ni 

The progressive impulse which characterised this power, invention, fertility, and in the application of 
memorable period was felt not less in the fine Arts: in knowledge and nicchanicftl means to a given end : and 
painting, the adoption of oils in the mixing of colours, as in the thirteenth century we traced the neiv in- 
instead of the aqueous and glutinona vehicles formerly fiuencf* given to niodeni art by Giotto back to the 
used for the purpose, led to some most important sculptor Nicola Pisano, so in the fifteenth century we 
results. But long before the general acloption of this find the influence of another sculptor, Lorenzo Ghi- 
and other improvements in the materials employed, berti, producing an effect on his contemporaries, more 
there had been a strong impulse given to the mental especially his fellow-citizens, which, by developing 
development of art, of which wc have to say a few and perfecting the jn'inciples of imitation on whicb 
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Ciiotto had woikod, atampod thalponiliar (‘havactrr on* 

Vlorenlaicart\\lnc*l) distnigiiiRlicd it all throup;U Hit* 
cf^ntiiry of whw'h wc ha^c* now to bpcak, and the be¬ 
ginning pi’ the next. 

For tlie&c reasons, the story of Ghiberti, and the cast- ' 
mg of the faiiions gates* of San Giovanni, may be 
considered a<*‘ nn I'poch in tlic history of painting: we 
shall find, as we pi ocecd, almost every great name, and 
every Jinporlaiit advance in art, eonneeted with it 
iln<‘cli> or indiicclly, w'hile the cqpipetition which is 
about to take place* among our own artists, with a view i 
to the dceoralioii of the houses of Parliament, lends, at 
the present moment, a particular iiijercst and appli¬ 
cation to this heauliful anecdote. 

Florence, at the ])eriod of which wc sneak, was at 
the head of all the state's of Italy, and at ific height of 
its prosperity. The government ivas essentially dc-1 
mocratic inspirit and form ; e\ery class and interest in 
the state, tin* arisloeracy, the military, merchants, | 
iradesrnen, and meedianics, had ear*h a dneslmi^' ufl 
power, and ser\ed to balance c’ach other. The family j 
of the Medmi, who a ecntuiy lat<T seized on the j 
sovereignty, w’ore at this time only among the most 
distinguished citizens, and members of a great nicr- i 
(aiitilc house, at tin* head of wdiich was (iiovaimi, the 
father of Cosmo do’ Medici. Tiie trad(*s were divided 
into guilds or companies, called Arh. w'hich wt*ic 
lejwehcntcd in the government by twenty-lour Con- 
soli, or consuls, II w^as these eonsuls of the guild of 
merchants, who, in the year 1401, undertook to eiect a 
second gale or door of bionzc to the Bajitisteiy of St. 
John, which f-houJd form a pendant to the* fiist, exe¬ 
cuted in the preceding century (1330;, liy Andn'i 
Pisano, liom the designs of Giotto, and irpiescnting 
in Iich sculpluic the various events ol the life of Si. 
John the Jlantist.* To equal or surpass this beaytilul 
gate*, which had been for half a ceiituiy the adinira- 
fion of all Italy, w.as the object proposed, and no 
expense was to be spaicd in its attainment. 

The or members of the chief goviumnent, 

acting 111 conjunction woth the Cvnsohy made known 
ihcir iiiuuiiiccnl resohe thiuugh all Italy, and in con- 
seqaence, not only the best artists of Florence, but 
many troiii other cities, pi rticularly Siena and Bologna, 
assembled on this occasion. Fioin among a great 
number, seven were selected by the (\)Hsoh as w^orthy 
to compete for the woik, upon tcims not nicicly pist, 
but mimificcnf. Each compcuior received, bosulch 
his expense's, a fair indemnity for his iiiboiir for one 

J ’ear. The subject pioposcd was the Sacrifice of 

saae, and at tlie end of the ycai each artist w'as 
required to give in a desigiif executed in bronze, of the 
same size as one of th * comjiartments ot the old gate, 
that is, about two feet srpuie.t 
There w ere tliirly-four judges, principally ailists, 
some natives of Floremr, others stiangers; each w^as 
obliged to give his vote in ]mblic, and to stale at the 
same time the reasons by whicdi his vote was justified. 
The names of the seven competitors, as given by 
Vasari, were — Jacopo della Quer(‘ia, of Siena ; 
Nicolo d’Arezzo, his pupil; Simon da Colic, celebrated 
already for his iBne workmanship in* bronze, from 
which he w’as surnamed Simon dvi lironzi; FraiiccsK*o 
di Valdainbrina; Filippo Brunelleschi; Donato, better 
known as Donatello^ and LiIkenzo Giiiukrti. 
Lorenzo was at this time about twenty-three; he 

* A BnpHftory, as its name imporf*i, is an edifi^’e used for the 
purposes of baptism, and always dedicaleil to St. Joim the Bfip- 
list. The liaiifUteiy of San Giovanni ai Florence is a large 
chapel of an ocUnguI ir form, surmounted by a dome ; on three 
of tlie sides are entrances. It ib au appendage of the carhedial, 
though separate from it. 

t The DfcMiliiu fouii of the compaitment may he seen in the 
engraving at the licad of thif essay. 
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was the son of a Florentine named Ciorie, and of a 
family which had attained to some distinction in 
Florence. The mother of Lorenzo, left a widow' at an 
t*arly age, married a w'oithy man named Baitolu(‘eio, 
known inr his skill as a goldsmith. The goldsmiths 
of those days w'err* not merely (frtisattx, but artists in 
the high seriftc of the word ; they generally wrouglit 
Iheir ow'n deigns, consisting of figures and subjects 
Irom sacred or classical story, ex<jui«itely (‘has(‘d m 
relief, or engrated or cnarntdlcd on the shrines or 
elialice^ used iii the church service; or vases, dishes, 
swoid-lnlts, and other implements. 

The arts of drawing and modelling, then essential 
to a goldsmith, as well as praetical skill in ehiselling, 
and founding and casting metals, w ere taught to the 
young Lorenzo by his fatiier-in-law; and his pi ogress 
was so rapid, that at the agf‘ of nineteen or 1\»enty he 
had already secured to himself the ])atronage of the 
Piincc PaudoUo Malatesta, Lord of Pesaro, and was 
employed in the decoration of his palace, w'hen BarU>- 
luceio sent him notice of the terms of the eoinpctition 
lor the execution of the gates of San Giovanni. 
Lorenzo immediately hastened to present himself as 
one of the competitors, and, on gNing evidence* of his 
acquired skill, he w'as aci*(*pte<l among the elcct<‘d 
seven. They had each their woikshoy> and furnace 
apart, and it is related that mo^t ol them jealously ke])t 
llicir designs secret from lh(* les-t: ImtJ.oren/o, who 
had aH» the modest sell-assiuMnee of ebnscious gcMuus, 
did not; on the conliary, he iK'^tencd gialehiUy to any 
suggestion oreiiticisrn wdiicli was oficied, admitting his 
friends ami distinguished slrangeis to liis utrber wliile 
his w'ork was going lorw'ard. lo Ibis randour he 
added a pei.severiiig coinage; lor whcii, aller m- 
credible labour, Ih lia*l coiiijileled Ins iiiodcds, and 
inad<* his pieparations for e,iFting, ^ome flaw' or a<‘- 
I'ldent ill the process obliged him to begin all o\ei 
again: he supplied this lo^^s of tune by the most un¬ 
remitting labour, and at the end of tlu* yoar lie was 
not found behind Ins (‘ompetitois. W hen tho seven 
]>ieecs were exhibited together in jniblic, it wasad^ 
judged that the work ol Quercia was wanting in deli¬ 
cacy and finish ; that that of Valdamhnna was confused 
ill composition ; that of Simon da Colic well cast, bet 
ill diawm; that of Nicolo d’Arezzo, heavy and ill-pui 
portioned in the* figures, though wcM composed : in 
short, but three among the number united the vaiious 
n erils of comjiosilion, design, and delicacy of woik- 
nianship, and were at onci* prefcried before the icj-l. 
These thicc wen* the w*ork of Brunelleschi, then in In's 
tw'onty-fifth year ; Donatello, then about eighteen: 
and Lorenzo Ghiberti, not quite IWTiity-thiee. The 
suffrages seemed divided; hut after a short pause, 
and till* exchange of a few whispered words, Biu- 
iiellcschi and Donatello withdrew, generously agree¬ 
ing and proclaiming aloud that Lorenzo had excelled 
them all, that to him alone belonged the pri'ze: and 
this judgment, as honourable to thcinsedves as to theii 
rival, was confirmed amid the acclamations of the 
assembly. 

[To be conlioued ] 


TIIE PUNA AND THE MINES OF LA RIOJA. 

[Fiom the Narmlhc of .r. 0. French, Ksq., in the GeogTaphicel Jouin.il.J 

Thk climate of theMorado is mild in coin}»arisou with 
that of the other great central elevations of Iho eliain, 
both in respect to cold, and to the still more important 
circumstance of the pum, of which I sliall prf*.senily 
ppoak.^ One almosc continuous elevation, called the 
Rosario, connects the Mc^rado and the Cerro Negro 
and Cerro Cicnega; between thea* and the N<*vado he 
the ranges severally called the Valletos, the Tigre, and 
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th<* Mcxicana; the latter is perhaps within 300 foot of 
till* lieifi:ht of »the Ncvado itself; the summits of tlic 
(?em) N(*gro, Moradc*, some part of the Vallctos and 
the 'rigrc nearly equal in height that of the Mexieana. 
A^a'iiding the great northern quebrada, Icimed the 
I'iSealeiHS, or lad<ler, from its long-eontinued ascent by 
ra\iii(*s and terraces, to the bases of thejeenlral eleva¬ 
tions a distance of 12 leagues from th*|| Irapeclie or 
mill of tl.e Escaleras is traversed. l\e region of 
Jehena and nioss(‘s is finally arrived at in the upper 
ravines; and hero the central elevations rise steeply, 
and often inaecessibly, from to 800 or 1500 feet 
This is the region of the condors, which, when glutted 
with the eareass of some dead iimie, may be easily ap- 
pioaclied. Here also 1 observed a small active ([uad- 
niped resembling the fox, scaling tire rocks above the 
region of vegetation. At the northern edge of the Val- 
letos occurs the (Jueca Ut* Perez^ whence a ravine 
hraiK'hes off to the right to the base of the Mexieana. 
uhich bore presents a broad and very steep face, about 
10(X) feet in height, on which huts and entrances to 
mines may be seen at various ele\atioiis. A little way 
up the ia\ine from the cave some ancient Indian min¬ 
ing works exist; and here the/>?///« begins to be sen¬ 
sibly lell, incr(*asing as the ravine is ascended, Al llie 
(*riliance of this noilhern gorge of tlic Famatina moun¬ 
tain^. near the KscaliTas uiill. long dikes, piled up, of 
smooth, loundcd, bright granite stones and flat beds of 
similar stones’awd boulders, alternating w illi ])a4eh( s of 
s.nul, exhibit striking evidences of the force of atpu'ous 
a( tion. Failher in ihe ascent the features of ih(‘scene 
aieona grand si ale. A maintain streamt fioin fif- 
IciMi to fifty feet uule, and fiom tuo to four d(*cp, de- 
sctMids tlirough this section of the mountains to the 
inilJ of tlm Escaleras, and is several times i rossed in 
th(* ab<‘enl; it then flows into the \alley below, and 
iriigates llu* district of F.imatina already described. 
The pass of tlu' Esi‘aleras is gtMicrally inqaissable dnr- I 
ing tile winUT months of .luiie and July, the stream 
frozen, and the ravines hlo<‘kcd with snow and ice. I, i 
however, succeeded, in the comparatively milder winter * 
of 1820, though not wiilioiil diiHculty, in ascending hy 
this route and gaining the suinmil of the Mexieana, 
having passed a night in the (’ueva de Perez hlorked 
louiid with snow during one of those lerrifh* storms so 
<’ommon in IhestMdevaied ranges. Their apinoach is 
well known to the miners, fioiii the gathering of mab-si s 
of small dark clouds svvet'piiig eastward over the No- 
vado; tlic arricru with Ids mules, to or from llie mines, 
then Imstens to gain shelter iu the huts above or in the 
deep ravine beneath. These storms come always from 
the westvvaid or sovUh-wcstvv ard: they sweep the ra¬ 
vines with furious gusts, whicdi arc succeeded by sud¬ 
den inouicnlaiy calms: they are generally confined to 
the upper regions of the mountains, without being foil 
at all in the valley of Famatiiia, where the weather may 
be serene and fine. The roofs of the low massive huts 
at the mines on the lull side, notwithstanding tlioir 
being heavily laden with large stones, arc soinolimes 
blown away. In this lemole end stormy region the 
])i)or miners lead a wretched existence: the spirit of 
gain, however, seems to set all difficulties at dcfiamce. 
The highest part of the summit of the Mexieana, form¬ 
ing a point slightly elevated above the rest, called the 
E^piaa, is cut by a vein of silver-ore, wdiich for several 
years has yielded a profit to its proprietor, D. Simon 
llerera, although worked at cnounous expense. About 
seventy men were engaged in the working of this mine, 
and reducing the ores by amalgamation at the trapeche 
of Fiscalcras, distant forty miles from the iiiiiic. 
Another vein in the same elevation has been profitably 
worked by Seiior Goriti; and there is also another 
mine, which has been badly worked, in which consi¬ 
derable quantities of rich ore arc exposed to siglit in 


•the vein. The ore of this elev^ation is a black or grey¬ 
ish-black earthy siilphiiret of silver, either pure, or 
more or less dispersed in a quartzose and liornstonc 
gangue, and containing a jiroportion of gold sufficient 
to give tlie silver pi*o(lueed a yellow tinge. The ave¬ 
rage produce of the silver i^8() m/^rks the eajon of .50 
quintals from the mine of Santo Tomas in the P^Hpirni 
above mentioned. The other mine? of this elevation 
yield an average from forty to fifty maiks, with the ex¬ 
ception of that of J). Isidore Carbajal, which yielded 
twenty-five marks. Theic is probably considerable 
waste in the roduction of the ores. An assay, by a skil¬ 
ful German a'-sayer, of some of tlj( rolavps^ or refuse of 
Santo 'J'onias, which had undergone amalgamation at 
the trapcchc of the Escaleras, yielded in the ratio of 
thirty marl^s the cajon. The ores of this mine became 
latleily interrupted by a bod of pyrites. The veins of 
the Mexieana dip to the N.E. at an angle of about 70'' 
to 75°; the dip of llie veins in the other elevations 
ranges between 50° and 80°. The inclemency of this 
region iif the IMcxicana is excessive; so mu<*h so, that 
the endurance (jven of the Indian is put to the tc&l. 
The other elevations more remote from the Nevadoanj 
more lolcrablc, the Morado being llie mildest. Pleu¬ 
risy often occurs, and the \ictim nor unfiequontly diea 
on llic route during his couveyauc(* to the valley. 
“ Pntifrpnws^ vtus \ufn'mofiy^ —“ M'c suffer, but wc eri- 
(hne,” was their icply to my question rc&jiccuug the 
clmiaU; of this legion. This inclemency is, liowe\er, 
not atirihulable to the degice of lokl inendy, but to 
the incicased nervous sensibility ueeasioncd by the 
action of thi* juina alfecting both thcresjiiralioii and di¬ 
gestion, and icndcring the (uhl lc.‘'’‘i endurable. Tlic 
puna is produce d not altogothei by atniosjdieiic tcmiitv, 
although Its action may be aided by fins i iicuinslaiiee, 
since It oeciua in v%idely dillerent d<‘mces at similar 
altilfldes iu these inouoluiiis. In ihc Monuk) its clleets 
are comiMrali\ely slight—m tlic Mexieana exiicn.e, 
alihongli the altitudes diti'er little or nothing iu iel.i- 
tiontothis phenomenon, which. 1 luio little doubt, 
arises fioin certain ininei«d exhalations. This circum- 
tance may account for some tra\clleifti having deninl 
or tin own doubt upon its existence ;vidc JMieis and 
others \ while oUkus ielate of it the most startling ex¬ 
amples ;vi(le AIill(»Fsand the older \oyagcis 
in South America''. The ]mna is not to be misud.en : 
it ordinarily jnodiices a sen.-e of weight in the head 
and limbs, hindcis the progiess ot the podcslriau, as ir 
his heels w’cre lead, and sets him panting at a coiniuon 
walk, as if he were nnining a race: wlieiiconsuleiabhx 
it produces lu'adaclie and nausea; when cxtieme, tcr- 
tigo and vumiling. Tln4 complexion of the liesh- 
coloured Euiopean changes to a livid bluish tint: that 
of llio Indian to a cadaierous yellow. In the Ilinialaya 
mountains a similar cllect has heeii noticed; the cause 
is ju'obably identical. The Mexieana exhales nrolusely 
sulphurous and other vapoui s: the clothes of the \ isitor 
at the mines become satural<*d with the elHuvia, and 
it ib probably as much owing to the puna as to any 
other natural obstacles that the Ncvado is as yet unex¬ 
plored, allhoiigh conjectuicd to be rich in the precious 
metals. 1 suffered severely from passing a night in a 
low hut, half filled with snow, near the summit of the* 
Mexieana, with nothing but my saddle and its usual 
accompaniments, and a Wanket fcr my bed, although 
the previous night I had slept on the rocks ot the low cr 
summits in the pass of^Sanla Rosa in the open air, 
W’ith snow around me, with but little incoin »Mi:cme 
com]mratively—so much more inclement w as the 
Mexieana. On this account no native visits it from 
mere cuiiosity. 
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In’ Uio littoj hall ol tlic. ‘•cMii'cditlj ( iii\ iii tli ih ( jotmiicl rni It mlubitiits < iMcrl lu lli 
iciguof Auiiin’/(bt, ll I ia-j |))\\Mlulin*l 1 < d int > a lu t j \( i\i uoiiial)! 

monirdi \vho julcd ovt*i llu Alo^ul (iii])iic m Hindu- tn tin i' lui l! u 1 i i tnn ii ^ ujiunll) dcftifc I 
Stan, tli( rt d( (duli d liomllu i u f ildc hiP llicni in tin I'nii h ’oin^utu imftc liilloioul 

which runs aloii„ the \ t^U in cc isL of Iiuiii fuice nid tin lu lioin tli ii <\ ^lioUIs ir> tlic inonm un S( 
aild bands ot jiluiuh i< IS, wliObC dc \ i itinc, c \ insio is \i(( who nnv * >n i ud is Ih I >un(* i of llu 
spread disuiiy unonj? the jthibiluits of tin rici^li- ATilu itt ( c ni])n i\i u united iIk \iiimslnl» ol 

bouiiiip; plain® Ihcj uric Ik. dcitcudxuls of tie ulii 1 lie nil mv is c lUjo d iiilo inini ieli\ dud 

Raiapoots, an old w^ililc tii! wlio b iiij; urn ni iilo J ind Aiinnu^/flx pul Ins’'Oii to iiiu 1 d< ith i 
by the AIog;uU iioni the pioMiue of Hindu tan lb d lew yens di n ud Auiuiu/elc Inins if dud in 
lo the* mountains of We'-tc 1 i lidu Iriuud li liiil- 1707 ,uluntl lo^iil d nnunou < clincel with fi uht 
ship, ace usloiiu d to llu pooicst f i i id nrudu th f d i ipiei i\ 1 h Af iln ill is non < vtc nde tlluiiteiu 
evollent sables tluylnnied like tlicCe u ks with toius e i oii^mil couiitiv lliou^h lu ( hem 
tlioir liiidv hoists i fnnndibV eaxil ,vhuh \ is wild uid iruultnibd J lu t iptilof StNiptsii n 

the terror of the lu j»hbouiii ^ ]n vnue lluyweic kiruebm w is ^ ilt ii ili m 11 le bbe is tl e Mibiittis 

rdiuatcd foi H u ind in battle into vu itMlthc in*' lies Ikc i n cnicjiuiois llu siueessn e I Se \ pe 
mwi Wild hemp, w bull (hey sin >1 e 1 Ill < mbxeto In sx me d (lu tdleof Afxliiiijdi ^iind)ime( II ill 
our leceiit conUsts with the in llu n utilliiyx t the pioxiuet', of the enijnu, '=-ns Afieiulx} 

fully manage el The Alof^ul duiisty dci a bulliant ‘Tdnibui^b llexuw "wdeiuined into M iliratts 
existene e of little mene than i ee ril 1113 ind i lull, w a puncipilitu Tice boedeis, «-})iunj» iioin le w castes 
last sinkinj? into a slate of jiuilysis and eoiiuptnii, indaeeustoined tom(iinlcmj)]o3m( nts Iteaiiu mi^^My 
and these fioeboottis flocked like miIIuu s rounel tin iijihs llu Honslb, xt tb* be xd of i binelet jdiin 
tKpninp; body As they xxcie Hindus,*,lud pi ie set! eleleis, oceunuel llu \ i*>t le^^unof Tieiu lhe(nn 
the lelifi^ion of Brahma, then staiielard lud atiiielions (Oxx*ai, wlueli is, beuip^ niterpxe eel the llerdMuii, 
foi the paliiolie is xvcll as the f^rcedy, and the Afo founded lint tl3nistY which still ui-,ns in (ni/erit 
hainincdan nowei ^0011 leagued to lieruhle at iluu I he houses ol Snndia vtid Ifolkai wivel J^rcat m 
boldncas anei cneifry Not beiiifjj able 11 tl e ciily M iwa One xdvenlnion® exptim rnxde hism^it on 
pc'iiod of then powei to inxiutcXin Ihcinehe^ in the im]»uL,nabb lock of Gooti Anothe 1 bee luir the 
the corxntiies which they taxaj^ed they laid tl nn loid ed llu iho ^iiui xillas;es whieh xic se itUrcd 
under contiibution, nd foi a fixed jnopoiUm ol imoii ^ tl e {.ice n luc'-fulds of lanjene 
their revenues, exempted lU n liom furthei mcii- lull of eneuy and audacity, boki politic *xulcun 
sions This also pax e the m an opportunity of extend riin^ (be Main itUs had all the qualities win h len- 
ing their devastations *0 new pioxinec'*, xxnle ll dried tluui foimidablf to a power houih deu lyinp 
growing weakness of the jMo^uI cupne undeud it and liecoimng moie imbccMle They gloneel in rapid 
incapable of piotccling ilscli agxinst a powci wliieli flight as well as in bold daring, and did not hesitate to 
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iiiNJK i()l)))(]s ‘xiul plundiicrH (»t all kinth t) IIkji 
stndiid Jilt i( il Mihiatti possessed liouevei ii 
s]>i(( ot 1(111(1 III I jtlnitJfbS disposition, i nnnly'^mi- 
pli lU of (liu 1(1 I, winch vvis t>*nfiill> leliiiud c\Mi 
J l( iln Jiid j ii‘^"»d him to llu hi^lust link Ills 
I ill ii<< u uld pi wtin Ml tlic held w is li po sil h 
i \( 11 (led l)> lus poln y in tin uts ol dealing w ith nun 
Alliisttli MihiatU (oiuiliaUd the pTfeud and paid 
n ‘»pic t to tin pi( luduc ^ of the ignoi mt uy ific( lixM a 
s( ns( ol infeiioiity in the proMiices wluili they had 
d( s])oil( (1 and ot whie h the y vv( k the ic il niastcis In 
tin lifight of tlnir power their proiiiHes sudehed 
u 1 tss ill p( innsul i fioin s( a lo se i We again quote 
til* loi<ihli indulge ol Ml Muiuliv —‘ Ihfircip 
tini'^ lu siys icipied at JNioiih, at Guilior in 
Gu/ciil in 1 h I ir nid in 1 uijoit Noi did they 
Ihoii^Ji tlieylud beeoine ion(|uen)is iheulorcet e 
1 i( lied MIS IIk) still Htimed the pieelUoiy 
liinif of tie 11 tiiefilhers Iveiyr ^lon whieh Mis 
n I ubcet to tin ii nile w is v\ istt d by tluir me ni¬ 
si) i Ui (level (Ikji ke tfle ehuins hmc Ik iid I1 k» 
p( i int tlnew li s hi^ < f nee on his shonldei hid his 
'-null c iimn^ ni In ..luMe and lied with lus wile and 
e liil Imi t) ll ( 1 untiins Of ih< totloinildci 

IK i ) iiho I (< tl li\rni i id tli tiger Winy 
pi Ml > ndeenud hen hu\ ts h the ]uynicnt 1 1 
in unn il inisjin 1 \(n tie wuhlnd ])hintoin whi 
till I nri, nil title i jjk 1 t(j ] ly this ignomi 
ni i 111 1 llu ( iinji fires ot one la^iaeinis 

1 I 1 VI 1 1111 ihf w ilU ol tlj( pilitt of Delhi 

^ 1 (ll I It tl 1 ad f In I i luim 1 hi eiviliv de 
11 1 1 > ll ll i \( u on t n feids qt L n^al 

I \ i t } 1 )p( 11 1 1 ( t 1 s ll 1 ll I( I i I ilie ji in 1/1 

/II f s tl in i hundite' \( n i^’o tw s tl ou^ht 
I n > I j I )i idv ( ll alt i ^ unst U i hoinn a e i 
I TM 111 I tl * tl LIJK oi ill "M llil itti dite h still pK 

<n s ih 1 i i\ot ll ( dm ei llu I iiiiid ihle 

( )iil (Il 1 I I I f ll AI tin III w I ut Mill) Ml 
1SI7 ll 1 i slrii le iiiiinl id i ii 11 \ ii 

u 1 n tl l>i ll h I V ( r in I ii t 
On tlu (* itli t S L lib j i (i Si V i)( e tJu 

1)11 1 1 ot tlu llu I 1 1 (luj llu nonin ll ^ \l 

11I I 11 n ) u 1 I )\ i i d w IS i I 11 t I St ite ] n 

''in i \ Inh llu .^ove 1 in It lit w Is i liii lusti td I lb 

1 sliw i Ol iniin ki Jisidin-, at Poonib wb) b 11 

til in pisoiuis md n wlnse lunilv the olhet liid 

I ( )ni luieditiiy llu ft 11 vvi e )i ( i e svniipsis 

oi M ll i lit i jijstoi > fj Dili tliib el ilr 1 niiui I o i Dntt s 

Ilistoiy (I tlu M ilii ill is, isUldiiioni .n u tide in 
the I lu y( lop 1 di i Ann ueiii i — 

riit list if llu joyilfinnly I{iinl{i|ib iseended 
tile tluone I tlu ige ot ei^ht >exis His prune 
innnsleT the idshwah (grand vuiei; 15 qe eiow, took 
ad\intu( of the iiinioiityol the prnue s(.i/td tlu 
nirisol ^ovdiinidit with the ad ot Hi|oo|(e iiiothd 
inn istd and e nihncd Run Kijih who n in mud a 
])usoiu 1 till his ell ith in 1777) tlunigh lu left him a 
sh )w of dif’int) Biueiow with tlu other minisUi 
then jirof eteh el to divide the Ici lit ones as inde pendent 
sov Idylls the loimci asbinmiigthc vvtsUni piovme es 
and fivin^ lus usieb ne c at Poon in His kingeloni w is 
e ille el the c input of the Pooiiah-M dnattis Riioo]< e 
tooli tie easlein piovinces, tstahlnhtd his couM it 
N and founded ttie tmpiic oi the Boi u Mali 

raltas Bqeeiow died in 1701 1 lu dignity ot peish 

wall was hdiditary ii Ins innily But a eouniil ol 
gov eminent was formed in 1777, eonsistin^^ ot twelve 
Biilinnns whuh left tlu peishw ih nothing hut the 
( vf eutiv4 ]»o vei 1 lin divisi )not the Mahritta states 
eould not be efie < U d without the? const nt of the prin 
(qwl govci nois ol the '*( pai ite» st lU s they we u g une d 
by idditioiis ol power ami icvenuc lienee iiuny 
Mihiitti piinees aiosc some of whom weic only in 
appeal ante dependent upon the sovereigns ul the 


.unit extensive eh^stricts nmehastln (niinlu pinues 
iiujdjlly de pended on the cmiuioi —1 J hi cinpiie 
ot lie Poo mil Main atlas couipidiende 1 lie* whole 
ioist fi mi Goi to Cambay aid vv is sinujujn3<J 
Alysoie Gele mdi Beiai and flit MihiPti pm 
(ipilUKs, Gu/ent 0 ))ci i,j iiid indoic It (onlains 
tne most important possi ssioris ot the Bombay pie 
sidoney Bajccrow de teated the Mussulm ins in 1700 
and f \tendeel Ins conquf sts to the banks ot the Indiio 
fins brought thePooiiah-Mahiattas in conlaotwiih ili 
tcrriloiy under ‘Abdillah, foiimrly i gtndil nt 
Nadir Sliih 1 he peishw ah having foimed a jdui id 
driving the Mohainnudins out of il r i ouutry, and e \ 
tendin^ the doinriion ot llu Mahiai isovci all li d a, 
the' 1 hole eountiy was divided (17")) 01 into two 
])uUes llu Mohauimedinsadlieuelto Ahdillih ana 
appealed P>0000 strong m the jilains ol Gariuul and 
Paiijput the M ill raltas together with the Jats, weie 
2(Mi,0U0 stiong After a long and bUodybittlo the 
littd wcie eiefoatcd and lost ill hopes ot the* su 
piemiey ovd Indu whieh hid been the ohjeetot tiu 
wir Bijidovv du 1 soon iftcs IIis son Miieiow 
dad m 1772 his gi indson Nai nn Row w is a^ssi 
siriaUd in 1775 by bis miclf Rx„obdi Jhe litUi 
eould not howevei, obtain quiet ] osK'^'^ion oi tie 
) dshw iliship fi i ^ po thumoub child (t N n im was 
ae ] now le dv>,( d le Ins 1 rw f ill son R ig d ih i fie u el > 
tlk I n,^lisli the 1 Ian I ul Sil e tte, on * t n lili ui th<»l 
llu y should sip])e)ithi ehiins But tlu touiuil ot 
Bengil w is uiwillin^ to enga^^e in i w w h tit 

Mihiilti iiul in 170t^ i laliult I i licit ly tlf 
teims e t wl ah Ri^obali u hn juiMied his pu te i su n 
llu I ii^li'^li wdL to lemunj possf^^im if Silsetlc 
aiulloiecdve iteiiitnv | lodiiem^ i \e ii i leve ( 
(ttlnie lies fiiqei Ri^ohainemi 1 it B mil ry 
tl I iigli ll m imt in d ihat the d li u t e r de I to t) in 
did fcol yield tlie sun ag red ujion i Ik fiierul ot 
Ri^jbih hid de f itecl Mu uileienls of tie v ui 
pei^iw ill 'll Peionib ind M e ^ove ir n enf t f B miln 
with the (onsentot the < otin ilet Bin^il entRi^o 
bill in 177s with in Ln*,lish aimy to Pi i ih ll 
1 n„h h guiud m iny mqjoit ml idvinti s I m tn 
ueount (1 lluu w ii with llydei All ] e i t w is ll i 
ehietobjOil It waseoneluded in 17^ Iheyie eied 
ill tlu eonqufied eoinitiie s e \(e })l s il Ut uni ti e 
ne i^Mibe uiing i^lineU "Muhiov ili s n e f ii nn 
R )W who hid been a sissnule I w is I un m 1771 tnd 
111 17s 5 dieliud pCi'^hw lb lud w is in a inn i i Je i 
the ^luidiinsliin ot one (1 tlu oilier M ilintti iniii < 
Bajeeiow th list p i liw ih w is ebliUisUd Iv i 
1 nglish foie under tl eon in ind e i (k i i ] W 1 
hfaj(V n )W Dili e f ^\el^»g jii iiid 1 din ! v i J 
of llu MihidUx lubes *vilh llu It 

Biitish ai lilies but ni 1^17 le eoiiimc ed 1 t li s 
against llu 1 nglish lie ui hovevei eiely 

handled (Novcmbei lb bv Gen i il s i u tl u Ik 
abiiidoud Insiesieleiue it Poo iih mil lliim uu- 
txin loiliess In ISIS lu suhmitti I t > th rjiilish 
authoiitv, md lived is i pm i t n Iim luil v ilh x 
ye illy pe nsion unde i the Biiti li njeitim 2 Ilie 
stite ol the Bei ir Al ilu ittxs w is n t so eltejly m 
vohed m foi'ignvvxis 1 iit sufkied more iii^in do 
intslit distuibxne es rx ai the chit f pioviiu e is two 
liundied links long i id one Inmelieel xmlstventv li iid 
Raioojte some ye iis aim his expeditions with the 
pcisbw ih agxiiist Bengil wicstcd the bf'-t ])\ t e 
Oiissifrom Alive i ly the^u uipei of Beiip^il \ I tJ 
low stie im o dy sepxritcd thcBcixi Mxhiitl li n 
Beng xl md llu v olU ii made* mcuisions in o the turn 
tiei piovmees oi tint be lulitul ugion llu de v isrt 
lions we le not (heel ed until attei ChoMin Aly n boK 
ol Be ngil, lud ceded y,170D Buielw in and Midiii} oui 
to tlu Lnglish Ra]oo]<e, tlio hi t L i ii ia]ih alter a 
long reign, kit foui sons Ha eldest succeeded his 
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father, but died without children. The two next,- 
Seb^e and Modagee, engaged in a uai for the suc¬ 
cession, in which the iormer fell, and the latter beraiue 
rajah. He abo as>sistcd the Poonali-Mahrattas in the 
wara^aiftst the British (1817/, at first privately, but 
aftcruarda openlv, and wai obljf?ed to submit, and to 
cede to the En{;lish his fortresses. Of the remaining 
Mahratta ni im ea, the most important were Sindia and 
II(»lkar. The former was rajah of Oojein, and had 
become very powerful. To limit h^s growing power, 
wAr was declared against him by the British, in 1802, 
and he was dt^fealed by the Diilce of Wellington (then 
General Wellesley), September 23rd, 1803. lie was 
obliged to consent to a disadvantageous peace, which 
WAS atlerwards often violated. lie died in 1827, 
llolkar, sovereign of Indore, whose revenue w'as esti¬ 
mated at 4 , 500 , 060 /. sterling, was alternately the friend 
and enemy of the English. In the war of 1805 he 
was compelled to submit to disadvantageous terms. In 
1817 he again took arms, but was defeated and obliged 
to submit, and deprived of two-thirds of his leriitarica. 
He died in 1825. 

"The subjugation of the Maliratta states was fiieili- 
tated by the circumstance that the military caste of 
the rajahs w^as universally haled, becaubc they treated 
the other castes as blavos. The property and lights of 
the latter found protection only under the British 
dominion. The caste of warnovs left the British pi 0 - 
vinces in eonseqinuice, formed banditti (Hiudarees) on 
tin' Nerbudda, and sought protection from the small 
Maluatta princes, who ivere jealous of the Britibh/’ 

The pojmlatioris which tln‘ Malnattas once seared 
li\c now in peace under the benignant sway of 
Britain. 


LOCOMOTION OF ANIMALS.—No. I. ^ 

Tjir constitution of a Viut abseinblago of animals re- 
(juiies that they bhould pobsess the poiver ot moving 
iroin jiLice to plan' in search of food, and for a luulti- 
lude of other objects incidental to theii sphere of 
action. 

It is jirobable that most persons observe the ease with 
which animals travel iIk> eaith, air, or sea, witlioiil 
bestowing the slightest icflcction on the diversity of 
locomotive organs with which they aie endowed in 
order to perionn their several kinds of inoveuienN, 01 
on tli(‘ mccliiUiieal piiiuijdes to which they arc suboi- 
diiialc. We piopotc an nK|uiry into this subject, and 
commence by a brief exnosiiioii of the structure ami 
mode of action of the locomotive oigaiis of animals 
which move on solids, • 

It is loqiiisite that the framework of aniirials which 
are destined to move on tlie earth should he more 
dense.«and possess greater siiengtb, to enable them to 
bear the shocks incidental to terrestrial progression, 
than that of those specie's which move in air, or water. 
The bony framework of the higher 01 dors of animals, 
such as man and other inammalia, is coinpObcd of a 
great number of pieces wliich are hinged together ai 
the joints in such a manner as to allow of more or 
loss mobility, aecording to the purposes they aie in¬ 
tended to fiilfil. Thus, the legs and arms arc united 
to the ti link by a ball-and-sockct joint, a 8 }ieejes ol 
union permitting the^greatesf possible freedom of mo¬ 
tion. The knee, elbow, and ankle, on the contrary, 
are furnished with the hiuge-joint, which admits of 
motion ba<*kward and forwaid in one plane only; but, 
although the movements of th(‘se joints arc thus in 
Eomc measure restricted, greater precision is se¬ 
cured. 

Tlic vertebral column, which comprehends the uones 
of the ba<*k, is composed of a long chain of bones, act- 
uig as a flexible lever to support the head, neck, and 


trunk, and forming tiie connecting link between the 
several parts of the body. For this jinijmse, the move¬ 
ments of each of the several bones of the hack upon 
cHcli other arc restricted ; but, in consequence of the 
great number of joints with which the spinal column 
111 man is furnished, it has a considerable dcgiee of 
motion. The extremities of those bones which Iciini- 
natc in jomt^are tipped with a very hard, smooth, 
icarly-white, opaque substance, termed cartilage, 
med with a delicate lliin membrane, called the syno¬ 
vial membrane, which secretes an oily fluid into the 
joints, so that the limbs, in their movements u])on each 
other, arc protected from friction throughout the life 
of the animal. 

The elastic cords whicli bind the bones togctlK'r at 
their joints are termed ligaments, and such is tlicnr 
strength, that bones are otten liioken witliout the con¬ 
nected ligaments being torn or injuied. 

l*he long bones, which support the tiuiik of an ani¬ 
mal above the surface on winch it moves, aie hollow 
fcylinders, a form which presents a longer surlaci* for 
the attachnicnt of the muscles by whi(‘li the limbs aie 
moved, and confers greater strength with leas cx]KMidi- 
turc and weight of material than if they wcic solid. It is 
found that the lateral stiength of two cylindiical bones of 
equal weight and length, one of winch is solid, and the 
other hollow, are to each other as the diameter ol Ihmr 
transverse sections. For instance let a, />, </, r, iigs. 
4 , B, n'proscnt tin* figuiea of the tv\o l>6rri's; llicii, the 
strength ol llic tube i/c is to that ut the solid a b as the 
length of llie diaineU i dc to that of a b. In conbequence 




of this principle it was long since observed by Galileo 
that the strength ol bodies is augmented in a thousand 
wa;s without increasing their weight; and that if a 
vviieat-btraw', whi(h supports the earwliieh is heavier 
than the whole stalk, were made of the SAine quantity 
of matter, but solid, it would break or bend with 
far gi eater ease than is now found to be the case. 
The feathers of biids present, as well as the bones 
of animals, similar provisioa lor the combination 
of strength, lightness, and economy of inaU'na]. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that neither 
llic strength of bodies nor the si/e of animals ran 
be increased with the same quantity of matter with¬ 
out limit; beianse when the diameter of tlie lube 
exceeds certain dimensions, it becomes so thin and 
fragile as to break without offering any sensible re¬ 
sistance. 

IHie bones, ligaments, and joints of animals are df*- 
nominated the passive, and the muscles the actfvp or¬ 
gans of motion. The bones serve the purpose of 
lev err, which arc acted upon after the principle of 
what 13 called the first, second, and Ihiid orders of 
lever, so named according to the relative positions of 
the prop or fulcrum, the power, and the resistance or 
weight. 

The power of the muscles which move the limbs is 
so great that if the resistance to their action be suf¬ 
ficiently strong, they are often known to break the bones 
upon which they act. It is in consequence of the great 
force w hich the muscles are capable of exerting that 
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tlu'Y are ponerally attached to the bones very near the 
axis of the joint about which the bone moves. The 
advantage of this disposition ia, that a greater power 
of the muscle is made equivalent to a greater velocity 
in the movement of the limb. The adion of the biceps 
muscle aftbrds a good example of this principle. In 
llie annexed figure wc observe that Xhik muscle p is 
attached to the bone of the forc-ann Ik very near 
the axis of the elbow-joint f, the efi'ect of which is that 
in raising the weight in the hand b to the muscle 
moves the point a only to c ; but then, as the distance 
hetween h and b^ is much greater than the distance 
from a to r, it is manifest that a very small con¬ 
traction of the muscle is BuflBcient to produce a very 
great range in the movement of the extremity of the 
limb. 



In this case“the imiscle is acting under*a me- 
(dianical disacU aiitagc ow ing to the obliquity of its direc¬ 
tion, and its ])ioximily to the* joint; but, asii is endowTd 
with great power, these circumslanees def not con- 
vtitute defects. On the contrary, not only can llic 
Jinihs bo moved upon each otlier with much more 
velocity, hut the syimnetry and beauty of proportion in 
the human figure are preser\ed. It is moreover said 
that a mu^icle cjinnot cMUitriiet u])on itself beyond about 
one-fomtb oi its enliie length ; so that its work must 
of neecssitv lie done by aetmg in some such maimer 
as we find in tJie ease alieady mentioned. 

As th(‘ mnsejes ha\e llie power of eontraeling 
^lirouglioiil neaily their whole length, they are capable 
of drawing the moveable j»aits attaidied to Ihem at 
both their ends; for example, we ran, with the same 
set of iiiuseles, either bend thetbigli upon the body, or 
the body upon the thigh. If the iniiselos had not been 
endow'ed wntli the power to move the limbs under a 
mechanical disadvantage with the velocity they do, the 
sledgi' and the hammer, now so daily in use, would 
iiavc been instiuments of no value to the smith, nor 
the axe and hammer to the carpenter ; and tlic num¬ 
berless uses to which rapid motions of the limbs are 
ap]diod must have been effected by some other means. 
The figure of the arm affords an illusti a!ion of the priii- 
ci|)les of the third order of lever; that ia, the power of 
the mu&ele is applied between the weight h and the 
fulcrum /; and tlie power of the muscle p is to the 
weight A, as the length of the line bf to the length of 
the line fc : from this proportion we ran readily find 
the power of the muscle wlien the weight is known. 


THE HILL AND CASTLE AT NOTTINGHAM. 

A TRWELLKR wlio passcB along the Midland Counties 
Railway from Derby to Nottingham, when he ap- 
jiroaches the last-named town cannot fail to see the 
abrupt and conspicuous hill which forms a kind of 
landmark on the south-west side of the town. This 
hill, or rather rock, i iscs almost perpendicularly from 
the northern bank of the little river Lecn, and is sur¬ 
mounted by what was once Nottingham Castle. But 
it must be confessed that this castle, w'hethcr seen in 
its present ruinous state, or as it was a doaen years 


•ago, does not and did not convey the idea which we 
are wont to attach to the word ‘Castle.’ When the 
history of a town goes back to times beyond the Con¬ 
quest, and includes recitals of how this |ind that 
monarch defended liimsclf iy the (Castle attached to it, 
wc aie apt to conjure up viMons of a venerable em¬ 
battled stiucturc, niajeslic even in its ruins, with fiag- 
inents of a ‘ keep’ oi * donjon' in one place, a * cur¬ 
tain’ in another, and so forth; but the Nottinghaia 
Castle of our dayg^s a Grecian structure. 

If, leaving the inarket-plaec of Kottingham, wc 
walk Bouth-ivestward towards the C*aslle, we first cn- 
roiinter the entrance gates, the veritable gales of the 
old castle, which still remain standing in sjiitc of llw 
vicissitudes which tlic castle itself lias undergone. 
Before entering these gates (which form the only adit 
to the summit of the rock), a walk of a few hundred 
yards will carry us entirely round the base of the rock 
on v^hich the castle stands. This rock is ])erpcndicular, 
or nearly so, only on the side next to the river: on the 
opposite side it slopes down gradually to the lev'el of 
the town ; and on the easiest part of tliis slope are the 
entrance-gales. When, proceeding to the left, wc 
make the circuit uf the rock, wc meet with many small 
streets and lanc'-’, whose names (as wc shall see pre¬ 
sently) bear Iff'lnnmiy to some of the hi^torii^al events 
for which the castle bd^i been noted ; such as “ Edward,” 
“ Mortimer,” IsabclLi," &c. Then, coming dow n to 
the bunks uf the littb riNcr, wc find the lotk on the 
opposite side becoming mine and more steep, until it 
at length appears nearly piTpimdieular. J\Iau> looms 
and small houses have licen bullion the fare of the rock 
itself, by excavating the scarped ]»art; and above may 
be seen the castle, at a hciglu of home two hundred 
feet. Passing onwerd, we meet willi :i collection of 
sma^^ gardens, occup) mg a sjiot ot gnmmi, once ihe 
moat or fosse uf inc castle, afterw.mis a fiab-pnnd, 
but now producing an annual icntal to the “ hnal 
of the castle,*’ from the townspeople who hold the 
gaidcns. This is the lowest pait of the ciicuit; 
and a little ascent brings us (alwav^ sbuting iieai 
the base of the rockO to Ibc road leading from 
Nottingham to Lonlon. A ])orlion ol tin's road bus 
h(*en carried by a cutting through the lock on winch 
llie castle stands, so as to give to the lallcr an a])|)ear- 
ance of isolation more con^dele Ilian would othelWl^e 
be the case. Shortly after Ibis we reaib the ^pot 
whence wc started, near “ Standard Hill,’* r 
having made the circuit of the castle and its lock. 

The old gale of the castle is occupied by jicisons 
w^ho conduct visitors, on the payment of a siualJ fee. 
Within the gates is a giUss-plot or court, once juo- 
bably the outer quadrangle of the casile; and having 
crossed this, we ascend a flight of steps leading up to 
the terrace which surrounds tlie raslJe, and on the 
level of which it stands. Here, glancing upwards at 
tlie bare and blackened walls and windows, and williin 
at the heaps of stones, wo witneas a sad memonal of the 
mischief which an ungoverned multiludc has effected. 
When we approach that side of the terrace which is 
nearest to the scarped cliff, wc obtain an extensive and 
really beautiful view of the country around. All the 
south-west parts of the town lie spread out before us; 
with their factories, the railway, the little river Leon, 
the canal, the Trent at a Small distance, the villages of 
Radford and Lenton, the gardens occupying tlie cf- 
devant moat and fish-pond below, and the blue outline 
of the Derbysliire hills in the distance. 

We are told by the local historians, that the name of 
NoUinghani has been derived from “ Snottinga-ham,” 
or Snodengaham,” signifying in the original Saxon 
the “ place of cavernsin relation, as is supposed, to 
numerous caverns and subterraneous dwellings ex¬ 
cavated in the sandy rock on which it was situated. 
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Acrordinj^ lo the^ixo] thionide, tho Danes, havinff 
tn one ol lli»ni luiuiprfm*^ picclatory incursions made 
theniSflvc^* mastrif oi tbo town, in 86R, were atta<kod 
by fivniiiotl kinR ot Mcicia, who, haMOR obtained the 
iS'siftUnfc of Kill I thcli^d I and his hiother Aliied, 
dtleiwAid Mn l ilie Great, conipdlcd the luvadets 
to (one In I i iieati of pc ate and to retire lo York 
Subs( f lu n( (li‘?a«iteis of a snnilai kind led to the forli- 
f]( Uioii ol ihe town by means of a wall, by Edward iht 
Llch 1 about Iho lx .ginning of the rontiiiy Some 
fidginc nts ol this w ill are said to he still Msiblo on tb( 
Side of ilic hiil above Niirow Mush 

Tn lli( time of the Conqnrioi, when the town of 
Jvuttingluni was found lo conUm one bundled and 
U\( nty burg* ssc ^ a e astle was buili on the summit of 
the hill, on the site of wb it had hetn an am lent io?t 
this (a-jtlewasto overiwe the townspeople ind \\\^ 
given to tA illiain Peveiil a nafnial bon ol ilium 
I lom the stTcnglli of its stnutuie ind the beiklmss of 
itapositioi the eastJe was lor hoiih time deemed im- 
OH enable (mt dining the w us hetv^e«nl Sfe j>be n and 
Ml ildi it was tiKen by the Enl of (xlonecstei, who 
at the bime tune plundered and bum I the town, and 
uncle 1 the i e i£> ri of bihn, it w as unme e c ssfiilly atl le be el 
bv the eonfedei&te biron« 

Ib( Hign oi ] dward ITT binigs lo the peiiod 
whnh hi tiMu in mb le^-t lo the loik itse It a>.wfll 
as to the < istU wbiLh '*bn)l on it \Mnnw( neon 
llu K 11 ue ol llie (pre^sent ^asllc, we find a ‘‘Unll uni 
n ally loiiu iled flight of sto]»s loiding down fo sub 
feu me in jiisvigta ibroueh the l(el> of Iho lofk 
lliew pissd >^1 s have aveiveinion appear me e eul in 
i I ind of simlstmu wine li ( ni''itute tl bill flu ii 
''ides ind tlooi hive i ^oeul d il eunnbl d awn, ind 
wliUweie eniee ste ])^ is now onlv uiine^silii me I me) 
])line lt( px'-si^ts ^ ind m \ uioiis dinelioijs il 
w i\s de'ce luim ind an liw,liud lieu ud tluH by 
ineRulu loopholes eiU in Urn sinfue e>r flu loek 
AIoHh, the siles ot the jn‘a •- in some puts 
be niisjilKue il e nnie.^ said b\ the atUueldut e/ fKfu 
to lu\e I e eii <\(UU(d to coni mi the camion lulls 
slond iw IV toi llie UK oi the defeiuUis oi the e islli 
n di imbed tinu« w ihwhit eou^'e tne^s wc cannot 
MV Some of the pissiics iic ne>w bloelid up, 
(ulux disijrnfdl^ Ol by tic i dlint, down of ‘'diidstom 
Mmimn n inmi llu loof and ‘-ides but time e m be 
no cl ml [ ibai the v b d d iwn on^inillv iicaily o (put 
to the Ifieloi the little iivei hem itb tiid it is v siic 
(one I vision that the y wi u ioiincd irtifieiill) is iseiul 
(Mtfiom tlic castle m uioielaiKC with the enfly d 
( uitious rtU arige UK nts of distmbcel ])ei ods 

Jbis Bubtciiince is pissV< be us i lunic Moi 
timer’s Hole ”) wineli points to the oeeuruuee eon- 
ne ted with its hisloiy JIow 1 dw ud 11 w is mi i 
dfied in Bcikclcy (. islle by the mac hunt ions ol J is 
‘Spleen Isabella, md liei paiamoui Moitimei is la- 
uiilur to all who have re id English history noi is il 
U({cs«»aivto de'tail the •stiugglc winch the ^uilty pin 
hid to maintun against the youthful moTiaidi Ld- 
w ird III and hi«* BUjipoitcis Sufte e it lo sav that on 
Ocloboi 20th, 13T0 the young king# togctlKr with 
Isabella and Moitimer, were in Nottingbam f astle, 
and (hit the king’s pirtisans had robolved to sei/i 
forcibly on Moitiingi, who t^d wiought such mischic ( 
in the countiy Iho re«iilt is iclalcd by lluinc but 
lather moif in elctail by Lingarel, as follows —“Moi 
tiiTU r had taken every pice^iuhon for his secuiity A 
btiong guaid lay within the walls, the locks of the 
gates w('re changed, aid the keys were taken tvciy 
o\ ening to the qiw en s chamber, and laid on her pil¬ 
low Monfaente lom ol the kin*»’s parly) found it ne¬ 
cessary to make a confidant of Sir Wilhara Eland, the 
governor, whom ho first swore to secrecy, and then 
aeqnainted with the royal pleasure Eland replied 


that thcie wasasubteiraiieoiis passape, Iridmg from 
the west side ot the lotk into the ('astle, whuh was 
unknown to MorUiiKi,and tlnough wliuh he would 
introdufo anyiiuinbei of the kings luends Monta 
cute, with his assocuUs fixed th( btmi uid lodc into 
the country and llu I ivouiife who h 1 1 icd iv(d foiiii 
dark bints ol^e onspiia( y ag uiisi him attiibuU d the n 
departUK iewm appiclieuMion tint thfii design hid 
been diseovcred In the afternoon Ik luioimcd the 
(ouneil tbit an attempt to opjuc biiu uid ibi epuen 
Tiiotlil would boon 1 ( iiiieb by tin exiles ibioid in 
union With hdwiids mot nUinutc acepvuiiUnee U 
horn lie even dingid the king with lx luj; pi ivy fo 
till plot, and ufusi d to giv( euelit to liis denial Be 
foK inulnislit Montieute and hi« tuemK leturned, 
Tlind idnittid I'cm b> the ul)lnnmc)i‘> ] is^i'e, 
md thev W( It jmn d b\ I dw ud in Ibe s i le 11 b ul 
111^ to till j)i]iKipil to\(j Jluyininnl il m vibiue 
till tluv h 11(1 tlu omul o* voues in 11 ( m vdjommg 
lo I vbdlas i]»ailn(nl wliiic Moitmui w is (nj:i id 
111 (onsiillafu i with llu Bisbo]) ot Jnuolii and his 
piinei] il idvi Cl Tin dooi w is instmlly foieed, 
uid Iwokn^htsvl ) endeivouud to ddcrul Ibe en 
tiaiue weu ‘-Uin Ibe qi(cn ihiinid bv the noise, 
iiid lonieduung U> e ins( (xdamied Sweet son, 
fill so■» sp.u( my unfit IMoitinui t But luifius 
would not ]Kmnl Ixi to Kinam in Ixd sb buist 
into th( loom eivm t ut that b v i wi H y I niwhf 
be i (l(•lusl fiiend Ik i v’eMb loveei cUusni If w vs 
li>w(V(i, in vain Moiimei va (ijtnied tiled fui 
liigh tie iv in, nid e \( ( uU I 

Noll nglniii ( i tie hum Inn t tuiu oeeupas 
plrtM 11 lli( in b)i' oi the *-1 1 )M i]U( ut le I ns sufliiKiit 
to niciie itc Its e oi timie d ( \i le lie e 1 lius v e lind tb il 
in I dwaid III le^ii i j arli unt iil was held mu 
ibatDivid Biiue wliihid been i ade pnsonei u the 
bJtlc of Duiliiin, w IS ioi some lime < onfiiit d in llie 
e islJt pi ev ions to Iim umovil to loud n , lint in 
1 IHfi l (OUiKil Wd l(bl luK b> Bidiiid 11 win li 
led lo violent di'-pii 1 dwten llie nminie is and tlu 
liailiuiKut till! ii I’()l, J dw iidlN iKti 1 indnu 
at Kavcnspin,ti^ ( ni ltd bis louts uNoiin^luiii ind 
unde extciisnt id' lonstillie e isfb lint Hidjaid 
III fnitliei impu\< i ibe e isth andnindnl Ibe ni 
with liisfoue^ to |j) wentb I idcl uid lliU He my \ II 
lie 11 i ( mu li ol v» u lieu puvnmsly lo flu Inltle e i 
Mok 

In (hail si siegn when li e (enitest 1 c tween the 
king ud tli( I ulinn iit (onniicmed, Cluib*-'•it up 
Ills ^lindiid onalnll withm the Innils oi Nottingham 
( istlc Tl t witlijvit the ]>u sent hoimdii) ol tin 
(iblle grounds Hick js an iiilubited s'lectoi teuaec 
(alUd Siindaid Hill, wb di marks the spot while 
tin 0 eiiriiice took idaee All tlu piuiculiisof this 
pliTiting of tic 10 } d stand ud ue given with moie 
than Suffn lent minute ness in i painidiU t pi ldi''b( d at 
tlu time atidcr the iitli ot A line and ixul He lation 
oi the Mamie i of his M i\t stic s Se ttinj. nj> ot his Stand- 
aid at Nottingbam, on Mundiy the 22 ol 4n 1( 12 
Some lime afterwards the castle wis tiken by the I ir 
lumenf mans, and duung (he Pvoei Unite ii wi Im 
infilled and almost demoh''h(e| Aflej die Hesoia 
tion It passed into the Duke ol Budinghims hind° 
and fioin him to lilt Duke ofNewiasib whe)]nlUd 
down the icmams of the eastk, and built the m msmn 
whose deserted walls now mee l the eye 1 be time fe i 
mtestinewars was passed and ih( duke sub'-iuuttd 
a pnvate mansion foi a nnlilaiy ca'-tle It w v-. it fbi 
mansion that, in lf>S8, the 1 ai I of Dev onsluu uid otbc i 
nobk nen met to concert rneasuies foi the snppoil ol 
the Pnnee of Orange The building was nearly dc 
stroyed m 1831 by a mob, and as it was le it after that 
tumult, so It remains to the present day 
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AIOI \ J VI si M( 

Ann i ( fmiil oi \ r u 11 1 I ilj ( itl) ] p, \ i in 
Pninv MiLi/JiH 11 in 1 \<1 i Iv d 

untr who M sui(}f witiu s ol tin ( il (i U| lio i o 
IS22 li( his(I( iiibnl On ll ( mi 

Sion tluirfoio, vii shiHini i ni n ulu r ill\ u])(n tl i 

llllUlL of \ul(inO(S Illl (Oil 1 \ 10 JI of ( IK(S 

^vilh \oli ii\i( nuption'' ind o< iliflncnl \<)I( in ( lo 
{^lons > nil tuh olh( 1 —th( iisin^;ol ncv j hnds ont 
oi tlu »-f i ind till (}i\ iiion of lu vv mount iins — cacli 
Ihn f f'( ct oi 1 h( mu d sliii I s oix^i itiric, Lv i 

iin^li y pouoi lu tin inti iioi of our w,Ioh iinjH( s liio 
mind luoK juiwciiully thin iny otlu i }iliysu il ]iluiio- 
iiuiu lh() u( ( nnuttcd lo uillilln Any loundi 
tioiioflln woild, indhcnn iL is imp(>sil)l( toii^nd 
Ihcm without milnso inl(rn»t * ho hisioiy of yLtna 
^oos ])i(k to a|)(iio(l middle it lo Iho (hiiMiniiii 
it Ailiidi poijod xnoirnl wiiliis st ite tint \(su\ju<‘ 
lud nunysi^nsof lja\in£^ hfcnbiunin^ in iIk' oldn 
Umt ihoiuh tin fust inoukd c luptum is lint wlinh 
look }du( in \ I) 70 On the banks of ibo Illune, in 
Hiiij^aiy iiid in Auviijrne aio to ho seen di hmt 
trd((S of AokcUiK flics which occuind lon§’ bi foi< the 
orif;m of luhtcry. 

Previous to volcanic eruptions the vuinity ol the 
centre of future Molcnce is distuibed by earthquakes 
often foi a consideiable ]ieiiod, lhf» distiicL affected 
being muie or less c\tcnsi\e Somdiincs new \ol( i 
nets aic iurined at a great distame iiomokki ones 
as, in 1759, on the plains AAest of Mt\ico, when the 

No 715. 


\ ' iH of fiiiiilo w fi ntd 1\ till wt'Wiiig up of 
t ^1 nd in l’( si \pLoi ibiidiki tl < ucuiuuUlion 
(i( ( ( In 1(1 1 lu u(K 1 isiii^ it into 11 Kuni 
tun H>) > t (1 1 i^li While Acj< nio tu Ihub i loii 
sdpu iKt ot t iilln ; al (s il i c litl i ] lu uonu lu lu 
pioliudll idituiluid 1 1 tlu (rpiihbiiuni (t fold s 
within tin lowds oi tin < uh ] lu ^tini il Iajk ol 
AoliaiiK Cl up urns xpi iis i) he ah fellow'^ 111 
^iiiind is 10 I (d i i ((^ (Ul ( ii hipulcs s]K(1i 1 
luoAdutnis iinl nu ^ 1 i]<u ii iml about tin \ol 
( line mountain cl n ds >1 sc in ii t iioin tin ci itn 
iolhwcd ind mixed with sli iwcis of i^Ius uul diu 
dnvtn up by tin t\]ikdin„ Aajnin i ul (xpiudim 
gasis , tin tubi (t the (iitd I i in s ill ltd by 
nnlted niiltd, wlmh uiidiilik u] \nd md down 
wild with the Jii(£,uldi jutssiiic (t ill (ini and 
giscs, th(sc bui'^t in liit^c hubb tl ioui,h it statU i- 
injf It into ‘p,i iiiiiUi dust md i'-bi‘' till tl ( lav i ovn 
lop*, or bicaksihnuigli tlu Joos( (onn il walls of tlic 
(laid md flows abundi it]\ o is putiallv or wholly 
toichcM foi a liiiK tlu uiibihiKcd mUinal piessuu 
I hit si im 1 til'' mov n^liKC ot^the erupUve \yn\it 
tilde < ill l)( no doubt Watci admitted into the lior 
iiiliiior pills of tlu (11 fli^s (|lute adequate to iccourit 
foi anyciuptivc foue vvitucbMd m volimois The 
inobt i( IV 0 vole mocs uc generally near the x( i shoie, 
eii coii^uki ibk bodies ot water, and upitou4^ va 
poui 01 ‘'team md ashes arc gciieially to le obsenej 
III th( cpclioiis Ihe matterep(l(d liomlcsuvns is 
bediexd to 1 l lawed ncaily a mile in lu i„hl,ieikon- 
ing horn the bowels ot the mount iin, and a ptessuie 
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of betv^^oo three and four liuiulrodatmosplitres would, 
be of sufiicicnt power to effect this. Now the ejected 
Uva has been known to melt silver, atid to be equal in 
heal to rod-hot iron» and capable of heating steam to a 
pressure •of a thousand atmospheres. 

l)r. Daubeny’s ('hcmieal* theory of volcanoes that 
sea-water, and afterwaids atmospheric air^ being ad» 
niittod to considerable masses, at a moderate depth be¬ 
low the surface of the earth, an abundant decomposition 
of inctaU, metalloids, sulphur, and water takes place. 
These >iews have been disputed by several eminent 
vuiicrs. The geologist unites to these chemical causes 
others which have reference to the connexion and reci¬ 
procal aidivity which exists undergrotind between vol¬ 
canic* 1 cgions having apparently no connexion ivith each 
otluT, as betw'ceii Sicily and Na[)lcs; and he adduce.s, 
hesules» evidences of volcanic action to be found on the 
surface. The immediate centre of volcanic eruptions, 
around which the scoiiap and lava arc dispersed, con¬ 
stitute a mere point iu comparison with t}icar(*a under 
which the subterranean causes of the volcano may be 
eoutinuously at work. This space, says Mr. Lyell, is 
“ convulsed from time to time by earthquakes; gaseous 
vapours, especially carbonic acid gas, aie disengaged 
plentifully from the soil; springs often issue at a very 
high temporature, and their waters are generally im- 
pregnatcQ writh the same mineral-waters as aic dis- 
etiarged by volcanoes during ei nptions.’^ 

The general theory of volcanic action, ac cording to 
the article “Volcano,” in the ‘Penny (.yclopmclia,* 
•“eerns in substance to be as follows:—The earth’s cTust 
is subject to fractures, and lias always been subject to 
fractures on a great scale : below th(‘ suiface of the 
earth is now, and was in ancient geological periods, an 
internal sea of irtollen rook; this sea is agitated and 
thrown bodily from its jdacc by the rending ot the 
strata; a VMve of tramlatUm (not an oicUnary uiXlula* 
tioii; IS genciated in the liquid mass, which passes 
rapidly upwards and moves the land on its ciest in a 
given direction : this is the earthquake. A portion of 
the melted rock is forced l)y the gem^ral pressure into 
cavities of the* rocks, or spread out in ii regular sheets 
on the bed of the sea; theseaie the dykes and iuter- 
])oscd beds of Plutonic rock; to some part of the in¬ 
ternal Iluid water finds access, and the steam whi(‘U is 
generated and contained supporjs local columns of 
emitted rock iu particular fissures of the earth’s crust, 
till the lava finds vent and flows to the surface, or is 
driven up into dust and scoriae by the violent cxtrii'a- 
tiou of the vapour: this is the local volcanic action. 

Perha])S the grcatc'St of all the recorded ei uptious 
of Mount Vesuvius was O'aJ which occurred in A.n.7l), 
described in the letter of Pliny the Younger to Tacitus, 
which records the death of Pliny the naturalist. I'lie 
long-doauant volcano had given symptoms of renewed 
agitation iu an earthquake winch occured 
Pliny’s account of the suhsequciit eruption in a.d. 79 
is simple and striking. In August his uncle was wdtii 
a fleet under bis command at Misennm, in the Gulf of 
Naples, his sister and her son the younger l*liny 
being with him:—On the 24th of August, says the 
narrative, about one in the afternoon? liis sister de¬ 
sired him to ohsci ve a cloud of a very unusual size and 
shape, lie was in his study; hut immediately aros<*, 
and went out upon ^u eminence to view it mure dls- 
liuetly. It was not at that distance discernible from 
what mountain this cloud iiAiued, but it was found 
afterwards to ascend from JVfount Vesuvius. Its figure 
resembled that of a pine-tree. for it shot up to a great 
lieigAt in the form of a trunk, which extended itself 
at top into asoit of branches; and it appeared some¬ 
times bright, and sometimes daik and spotted, as it was 
either more or less impregnated with earth and ciii- 
deis. This was a noble pnciiomenon for the phlloso- 
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pliic Pliny, who immediately ordered a light vessel to 
he got ready; but as be was coming out the homo 
with his tablets for his ob&civatictns. the inaniiers be¬ 
longing to the galleys stationed at Retina rarneslly 
intreated him to come to their assistance, since that 
port being situited at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, 
there was no way for them to cbcape hut by sea. Hr* 
therefore ordped the galleys to be ]mt to sea, and 
went himself on hoard, with the intention of assisting 
not only Retina, but several other towns situati'il upon 
Uiat beautiful coast. He stccied directly to the ])Oint 
of danger, from which others were fi>ing witii tin* 
utmost terror, and with so much ealimiess and pic- 
sence of mind, as to be able to make and dictate lus 
observations upon the motion and figiue of tliat tliiM.I- 
ful scene. He went so near to tin* moiintiiin, that tlu* 
cinders, which giew thicker and hotter the neaier he 
approached, fell into the slu])s, together with pumice- 
stones and black pieces of Imrniug lock; they wcie 
likewi.se in danger not only of hemg agiound by tin* 
sudden retreat of the sc'a, hut also fioin tht‘ \as! hag- 
ments whicli rolled down from the mountain, and 
obstructed all the shore, llcjc he stojiped to eoti- 
sider whetlier he should leluvn, to wlmh the pilot 
advising him/ Fortune,' says he, ‘heineiids the biav<‘; 
carry mo to Pouqumianus.’ Pompouianu'^ was tlieu 
at StabijT, a town sc])arated by a gulf uhich IIk' s(m, 
after several windings, lorins u}»on that ••liore. He 
found Vim in the greatest conslcrnalion; l*ni exlioued 
him to keep up his sphits ; and the nnne lo dissi|)ale 
his fears, he ordeied, with an air oi uer-oncein, lll^ 
baths to be got K'ady. After having bathed, he sal 
down to bupper with aj)par<*nt cheeifuliK'*^. In the 
meanwhile the eruptiiu fioni lesuvii.^ named out in 
several places with miicU violeru (*, whh h the daikness 
of the night rontribuled to imidi'i* still moic \isjble 
and dreadful. Pliny, to soothe the a]ipreliensions of 
his friend, assured him it was only the buiniiig of the 
villages which the coiintry-peojile bad abamloned to 
the flames: after tins lie ielned and had pome ^leop. 
The court whh’li led to Ins aparlinenl l)»‘ing in the 
meantime almost filled with stones and avh(*s, li he 
liad continued there any longer it W'uiild have been 
impossible for him to ha\e made his way out; it was 
therefore thought piO))ei to awMken him. He got up, 
and went to Pouiponiamis and the rest ol the toiupaiiy, 
wlij w'erc not feufficionlly unconcerned to think oi 
going to bed. Th<‘y eonsnlted logethcr wh(‘lh(‘r it 
would be most prudent to trust to Ihi* houses, wliieh 
now shook fioiii side to side with Irerjucnt and violent 
rockings, or to fly to the open liekla, wheie the cal¬ 
cined stones and cinders, though light indeed, yet iell 
in large showers and threatened destruction. In tins 
distress they resolved for the fields as the less dan- 
giTOus situation of the two; and went out, having 
pillows tied upon their heads with napkins, which was 
all their defence against the storms of stones that fell 
around them. It was now day evcrywhcie else, bill 
there a deeper darkness pn^vailed than in the most 
obscure night, which however w’as in some degree dis¬ 
sipated by torches and other lights of various kinds. 
Th^y thought proper to go down faitluT upon the 
shore to observe ii they might safely put out to sea, 
but they found the waves still running extremely high 
and boisterous. There Pliny, taking a di aught or two 
of w'atcr, threw himself down upon a eJoih that was 
spread for him; when immediately the flames, and a 
stiong smell of sulphur which was the forerunner of 
them, disjierscd the rest of the company, and obliged 
him to arise. He raised himself, with the assistance 
of two of his servants (for he was corpulent), and in¬ 
stantly fell down dead, Buff'o(*ated, as his nephew con¬ 
jectures, by some gross and noxious vapour; for he 
had always weak lungs, and was frequently subject to 
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a difficulty of breathing. Aa soon as it was light again, 
which was not till the third day after, his body u as 
found entire, and uiihout any nmrkq^of violence upon 
it, exactly in the same posture that li| tell, and looking 
more like a man asleep than dead. | 

It Has during this eruption that tha cities of Stabi®, 
Pompeii, and llerculaucuin were ovKcwlielmed. An 
account of Pomi>eii is given in No, 2 wf the ‘ Penny 
Magazine.’ The view in the cut at the head ot the 
present notice was taken during the last eruption of 
\’esnvilla. During the last two centuries the intervals 
of rf*pose have seldom exceeded ten years; and some¬ 
times the mountain has flamed tuiec within a few 
inontiis. 


TAPESTRY. 

the 4221 d No. of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ a brief do- 
i-eiiption Has given of the origin and nature of tapestry 
or ta])(^stiie(l hangings and of the general iJioecfcs 
\vh(*iehy the (clehralcd GiMin tapostiy v.is pioduecd. 
Sme(‘that paper h as h ritten, one or two interesting 
inaltins ha\e (ome hel'oie the public notice in refer¬ 
ence to ta]>eslry, h hieh may littingly be mentioned hefe. 

The flu-t of Lliose 1 elates to the effect ]>roduced by 
light and aii on llic fad(‘d colouis of tapestry. Most 
UMd^is at the present day ba\e some knowledge of* the 
lai-famed (’ai toons at Hampton Court, so far at least 
as ( om ein-^ the geneial subject^, and the fact that they 
ucie draun'jrt palterm for the tapestry-weavers to 
uoik liom. Tlie eharaelerof these cclclnated jirodue- 
tions, 111 (omu'clion uith the sacred events which they 
poitiay, has been pietly fully entered Uj)#a in two 
‘'Mjipli nieiit-* Ml the tenth \ulunie, while tlieir histoiy 
was hi K'fl' shell lied in the fiist volume. Jl was m tins 
Iasl-nain(*(l ai te h-ex])lained, that the seven eartooiivS 
at }!am]>iou C.uitue only jiait of a larger set, of' 
W'hieh two nllu i>. an in the pi's^ession of tlie king of 
Saidinia, nml one in Ih.il of P. ilo.ue, Esfj.; while all 
the reiiiaiiidei ai<> liei. How’ ihe'o wcic jiainted foj 
po)io Leo X. hy Hatlaelle - how* they weic seal from 
ifomo to 111ii’-'-el'*, to s(Mvt‘as copies for the weaveis 
of a suite of tapcsliies for the A'aiiean cit Home—and 
how the caitootts when no longer wanted by the 
weavei, were stiangely neglected,andtrausioiied fiom 
one ])oss(‘ssor to anolhei—are matters of detail belong¬ 
ing to the llamploii ('ourt raitoons. liiiL tlic point to 
wbidi ouv piesentobjeet lefpiiresus to dii(*ct attention 
IS tins; that Loo X. ouieiod tu'o sets of lapeslricd 
hangings to be woiked from the cartoons—one for his 
<iwn palace, and the other as a present to Henry VIII. 
It is to the second of these two sets that W’c have here 
to confine oni selves; and for the convenience of those 
leadeiswlio may not have the first volume of the 
IMagazine at hand, we transeiibc from it the following 
siiort paragraph :—The second set of tapestiirs, in¬ 
tended by Leo X. as a present to Henry VIIL of Eng¬ 
land, weie accordingly transmitted to that monarch, 
although it is affirmed by some authorities that he ob- 
t<imed Ibom by purchase from tlm state of Wniee. On 
their arrival in England, they were hung up in White¬ 
hall, %nd desrended as a royal appanage through the 
reigns of lOdward VX, Mary, Elizabeth, James L,<ind 
Charles I. After the death of that unfortunate mo¬ 
narch, they WTre purchased by the Spanish ambassador 
in London (Don Alonzo do Cardanas), wiio carried 
them to Spain, and from him thc'y devolved to the 
house of Alva. From a palace belonging to the dukes 
of that name, they were purchased, a tew years since, 
by Mr. Tupjier, our consul in Spam, and restored to 
this country. They were afterwards exhibited for some 
time at the Egyptian Hall, in Piccadilly; finally re¬ 
purchased by a foreigner, and by him taken back to 
the Continent.” 

Now it appears to be the sat of tapestries here al¬ 


luded to Which were exhibited again in London in 
I8il8, six years after the abv>vc paragraph was ivritten. 
Six tapestries **onstilutod the exhibition, being a part 
of ten forming the set a/legcd to liavc been presented 
by Leo X. to Henry VIIL Of Iheso six tapestries it 
was said at the lime by a wfiter in the * Athenaeum ’— 
“ I'hey liave not the broad allegorical foot and side 
borders (cxcej>t a single one in the Elyma*^), several of 
which remain to the Vatican set, hut othenrise seem 
better pieserved Jhan the latter—as well as w’C recol¬ 
lect thcin. Roth have now lost the freshni*ss and beau- 
tilnl nhimmn which so ecstatified Vasari, llio gold and 
siher thread tlut produced it havin;.- become quite 
dull; also the delicate blush-colours which gave the 
flesh-liiils arc nearly flow'ii, icnderingthc whole effect 
feeble aucksomewdial vapid. Fiom their peculiar tex¬ 
ture these tapestries ai(‘ apt to shrivel up or roc/t/c, 
which has disfigureif the outline and expiession in 
many )»]accs, though re-stietched by their propiielor 
w'lth much skill. Some arc better than others; the 
heads in Cmisfs Chaige to Peter may be jnononneed 
fine. Still visitors most not exjieet to meet tvitli the 
prolound merits of Raffaelle, untransferable to any 
rug-woik, however exquisite; but be satisfied with a 
rich general I'ffecl, and the curious dexterity by which 
it is obtained in sucli a material.” 

The dullness and laded mus here alluded to seem to 
have been removed in the course of a few months by 
the exposiiie of the tapestries to light and air. Mr. 
Faiaclay addressed a letter lo the editors of the * Pliilo- 
sophieal IMaga/iue" in 1820, melosing others which ho 
hadiccened from Mr. Tiull, the then propiietor of 
the tapettiies. These lcU(»rs weic ]jublished m that 
magazine m June, 1^22. The tapesiiies had been le- 
moved fiom the exkibuion-ioom in London to Coven¬ 
try, udience ^fr. TiujI willing to Mr. Faiaday, savs : 
-“th e inleicsl 3011 took in obMwving the T-hanges of 
colour in the Haphael ^ tapestries, alter being exposed 
to light in London latt July, made me anxious to com- 
inunicate to you the cxliaordinary ellects suiee pio- 
dueed, by the simple means suggested ])y 3ourself and 
other scicnlifie gentlemen, of a inoie perfei 1 ex)>osuro 
to light and air, wbiidi ha\c for the last seven months 
been obtained in a finely situated factory here. ’ Tim 
tapesliies ajqiear to have been for yeais packed up in 
boxes, wheieby the colouis bad become oliseurc and 
impcrfcvt, and the rosioratioii from tlicse detects was 
the effect to which Mr. *rrull alluded. The giceris 
had become blue, and the full colouis generally had 
heeomc dull and heavy ; but exposure lo light and air 
recovered the greens, and lestorcd the biillianey of the 
other eolouis. I’he fleat-lints, which had become 
]Killul almost to wdiitcncss, jegaiiied their wonted ap¬ 
pearance. Ill some of the lapesliies, viz., (‘hrisi’s 
Charge to Peter, St. Paul at Athens, and the Death of 
Ananias, extensive landscajics, ranges of buildings, and 
foliage, to use Mr. Trull's vvoids, “have sprung up 
like magic on parts quite obscured when up in Lon¬ 
don eight months back, much of which is either woin 
or torn out of RaphaeTs paitenis at Hampton, or painted 
over, and knowm only through the means of these Leo 
tapestries.'’ Tn a subse(|ucnt letter to Mr. Faraday, 
Mr. Trull says:—“ I think ^>ir. you will recollect ihc 
subject of the Stoning of St Stephen—the large masses 
of blue cloud-likc appcawince hanging about and over 
Jerusalem : these have nearly disappeared, and moun¬ 
tain-scenery taken the plyc. The oUvc-grovCj which 
only showed a few trees in front all blue, and a heavy 
blue-like curtain over all of the grove—the curtain 
has disai>j)carcd, and a fine deep grove is now seen ; 

* It may uot be siipcrlluous to remark tlmt Raphael and 
Rnffaetky which have led Borne persons to doubt whether the 
same person Ikj meant, are icsjjectivcly the Kugliih and the 
Itahati fuiinsof spelling (he same name. 
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thf natuml pjucn and m > sv ) ml hn( matl) til cix* 
their on|a:inil stiti h'^iils keep bu ikiiig out, 

uid8iunvjni;t\on in tiu gu)\( and ihiongb 

out tlu uoiks lli< < ml \ioikm>^ thui 

ni\ fioin tlx hi ^ n i bjir«% ’ 

Ihib K tor I i t doui by the t ffi ct of light and 
lu H a ]>o 111 ^\olth> oi luithrr ittention ]t m i'¬ 
ll! ought to not i<f ibout tho tini( wlunthc photogi<i]hu 
iioriKni isMiuKtl iinporlaiMC in connexion with 
iIk lint arts in<l ii ^ not iinproTiaUc that lutuic ob 
jCi\itions uill 1 id to ^ iluabh k suits m both llust 
1 espc (li 

llu oUki iiiiMti uhuh v( uish^d to notu( is i 
\< > irnuikabU i < Ihod lottntlj pinnnilpit<d nl 
] i kIiu ing lipc^tiy u h rc by many c opu s ol one ] n < 
ot tap(«try niiy bt piodutid uith uoii 4 y is JitlK 
tioubkasonr pucc oi top^ Jh( tancsti ( lulli ito 
cxc(Utcd ha\t b((n juoduud in on< ol luo u tys 
known lespiclively as the (lohfhn ind tin hi s tin 
fust nxintd altoi two hothcis ulii fstUliOitd tlx 
tapistry mannf u tuir in Pins ii d ili s({ond ninied 
itUi the B(Igiin (OMn in which it u is fn t woikcd 
In the Golx 1 mi tipr‘-liV th( «<///> oi blip, tine uls ai( 
siret(bed AcitK illy m i liaim i d the?/ ft ci (lOss 
11 ll( ids winch luni tlu diut ciislmunt d tlu 
pitti in, ait woil ( d in by me ins kind ol *?luittl 
vciy much in the ‘-inu w is f ^uic-wi uiti^ ll 
wdt-tlncads bcmj;ot ditlciint c dun® ii ol old oi 
mIm 1, aicoiding to llu dilUient ] ut cl tlu diMcc 
In Arris tapcbtiy tlu diiue is lu t w non at oiul in 
Ihn manmi.but IS wioii hi pu tnuil llu Jc i i ind 
sniillei oh)(<t d tlu ti|e ti\ Ic niin ) min 
distinct pilldiis tulcl to tl (1 niilcvous to 111 
ancienl nianuei ol welding tli tia^nu nt-» oi sanud 
gliss into i window only tint the juiutuu ii ilnn t 
invisible ^ - 

The new 1 ind el ti]u««tiy is altogcthei diflcicnt 
fiom fithci ol llu It IS i^'ingulai apj lu t ion ol 
iiiosiK woik aid in ordci to undcistincl it n iioulcl 
bt well to notice pitiumsly some specimens of mosiie 
wrought m gli'- inckclni um deMubes a snull 
mosaic, biou,-,hl to Rome in the yen ITb'i in which 
the device w IS wholly piodiiccd bv liymg little lods 
or pins of ghss ot eliflcicnt coloui® sub by ®ide tlu 
inteinnxtuit and disposition of e douis beiiip. smh is 
to give the device Out snull ymcc oi thu nnsiu 
repic'-cnted a duel ind Wimkclminn dc cubes i 
thus — ‘ 1 he outliiu N uc w e 11 dc cidt d and h ii]) tlu 
colours beautitul uul pine ind hue a\iiydiikin 
and Ixaulilul tiled because the utist ueoiling to 
the natuic of llu jnits his in some emjloycd xn 
opaque, and in othcis a ti iftsjuicnt p^Us-, IJi meist 
delicate pencil of llu muuatuie puntu e )uld iieit 1 axe 
tiacod more ate uiately nud distinctly < illici the ciielc 
ol the pupil oi the eye oi llir ippiunlly '^ealy U ithtrs 
ein the bieast and wings But the admiiaUem ol the 
be bolder is at the highest pitch when, by tuiinng tlu 
glass he sees the same bud in the itvcisc witlioiil 
perceiving any diffeiciicc in ihe smallest point , 
whence we could not but conclude that this iiuluit 
IS (ontinued through the whole thieknc^ss ol the pc 
cimei), and that it the' glass were eiit transversely the 
same pictuie ot the duck would be found upiatcd m 
the several slabs, a eoncluaion which was still fuithci 
confirmed by the trafispaicnt places ol some bcautitul 
colours upon the eye and bicast that were ob^eivc 1 
fhe painting has on both sid^s a gi inular appeararue 
and seems to have been formed in the manner ot 
mosaic-work, of single jiicccs but so accurately united, 
that a powerful magnilymg-glass was unable to di® 
cover any junctures Further details given by 
Winckelmann and Keyster seem to show that speci¬ 
mens such as these were formed ot slender glass lods 
or ijins, laid side by side in the mgnnei or types unci 
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then gently fused it llu inluc loamaleimate then 
togf thei 

Noxe it W( sulfstitufc foi pli'»s lods yarns of cdotnPit 
u> f((i we ■^hillfiiuc some idex ol ihe new kind 
txicsiiy tliT Alxiichcster mcctiii^’^ ot the Brill i 
\sso(ixiion 111 Ti?me,lS* 12 , PicdcsM I A Miollos brou^l 
Icluc tlu no u oi the m chinu 1 cction the lux 
method inqih^tion Ho did not '-ixlc whowisth 
me It 1 noi wc be henc w is my aec on it given of the 
(luui tiico mulct which the lu w inc tliod w is irilio 
dm (d ’ nt confined hiiuM *t to a gc lu i il cxpositio 
ot lu ]unuipif involved J he putuic cn tipcsliy 
cupel call It which wc m v isconijio^-td ol iniiunu 
1 iblc ll in'- 11 c ‘'(clicii oi vdiioiisly (olouud woolle 
thu ds xiout on ighlh oi in null loig < u li uul 
standing vcilK ally one c n 11 einp^‘'cc n and llu. otlu 
Lcuunted by Tndix i ibhc i to i puce ot eh th 

Jlu woil iiipj machinciy wasde ei be d xs c oil'll'.In 
e)i tuolianicsot fi u win oi ]Hiioi ited/me with i 
Tinny is ft)m Ihcmsmd pcitorxtioiis m iMpuK incl 
]>li (d ov 1 each otlu 1 at idistxiue oi five ei me i 
Icct Kcciding tl (lu h ip,l l of the loom the Iw 
vfl c fnnusar lion/ontd witli the im^lusoithc oi 
(xutlyovci thost. ol tl tlui llu ]Mctui( to Ic 
CO] led belli" tli n tiaced \ tlu toj) side cl Ihr uppf 
tranm iwoil ni in pas<-(s th i ul oi dvc d wool tliiou ^ 
the concspoiuhn^ holes in ll I )\ in I holt mi ii imc 
V IP iiif In'- ( 1 >uis ill 1 1 ! s I) ] 1 om f tlu s( ol the 

juf lure I ) )i ll ( < t ll « I f (I 1 ( 1 )1 down on Ih 

uj>pci endso ll line i \ I i c I e I )m occupic 
i ecitun dcfiitn pi'-it n nl nm iiuiil W lu i 
ill the thtc ds iH ll 1 s ]nli i ( I tl \ iennac mi 

] i( t ( 1 u xl in iss 1 Ml I » s ml i mic' oi i })u. 

tuie wli 11 viewed 1 m <i lion/ont illv 
the P ll uls line b n 1 miiocluctcl in then juc pci 
Ol I 1 llu uppci c id I c ucicd with Indii lubiu i 
cenent xnd i elolh i ] ] i] )i them ilso cove led 

with i nunt by wl eh tie ends cf the thicids ii 

inxdc to ilben liiinlytith eldli By mem oi 
shupeiittin III nine th ciitiic mis olllioulsi-' 
now rut iliHi h tin "cJy it il out cut eighth ol 

an tnehhointlu el ill Ihn ] loc c ss I cing ic pc ile d 

a iicsh copy i ohtunc * lioin evciy eighth ol in null 

In ill line ot win h tic u|)jki and lower suii lee s ue 

five feci xpirt j>M hunlud and eighty copies cm 
thus 1 (lit from in m iss oi line ids and this num 
1)01 ( ) Id be in 1 ised by ui uu loiscd heif^htot the 
ham J ho nnlU])!u itioii oi colics luic illudcd to 
ecm to 1 < i t tl leUurcs in w huh tlu ni(*tlu)d 
1*. nolle c ll Ic luo ill (xpene ol a single eo] y il 
only on e uld be pioductd by cm tine iding ot tlu 
wiles would be luo ^^leat to xiiswri is xeommcicial 
spouilation As llu xi c ot Iqcstiied hmgin^s ioi 
tliewall of looms is ncaily obsoletc, tli method is 
pi ]U)s d to bo applied to the loin ition ol c iijicts 
lUv^b c nliins cnan cenei , table cove is {wc loi 

some of which iniquisrs tlu nap or pile might he kit 
longer than one eighth ot an uuh, tlms piodutmg i 
tliickei and softci suhstiiice 

There is one nomt wlneh may occur to the muid ol 
aio^idcr as londciing the above xccounl ^-onicwhif 
iiicomplcU If theie* bt only hco miioiiUd phtes, 
one at the top and llu other at the Dottoin and il the 
thicads be cut just bfloto the upper ])lvlo ill the it 
naming thu ids would fill down m disoidcr, and the 
ulibt would have his woik to do ovti agun to pioeuit 
i second copy II they bo catabovo the uppei plak 
(hen tlurc must be some contrivance foi shiuin^ lint 
plate low Cl and lower in proportion is more and moie 
copies aic cut ofi These, however, art n ttlcrs ol 
detail, which probably c ould not at pi (sent be pioperly 
m idt public The print iplc involv cd is clear distinct, 
and vuy elegant, and wc should he glad to hear ot it 
Icing pi letically applied to raanufacluring puiposes 
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i:ss\Y^ ON [iir iivis or hemahkabii: 

PAINII Hb-No Dj. 

TUr GATES Oi SAK &IOVAKV1 
[C )n 1 Kiri fif lu p ISr ■* \ 

Im iit/fu o( rioioTUf \ui( pnliiVvnol 1< df»- 
I o linn n< Hiiniild h in oui d tv o behold tin 
< o w] b u in <)l a vvOiK Ik ^un njtb so niiKli MibMiinJty 
l> l liu a ciTlisl Mild lud uiidcilikdn it m h not 
J i j (d mi) I inlcssiKsb bv Uk ii iinjntinin or Ins 
ou 1 in <iid b( ontiuL to bni'^b it JiKr x liUck- 
nitb uib ill i^ivdilimo lit s( t ibont it m itb all 
<lin t^i iMtv indt n'^ b ilioii n lu dc^criiKslns 
jnn Itflnus in ins own wolds nm irran hssima (hh'- 
( if/a/iif^ssM/o aiiifif, with nifniitt dili^^tru*' 

\ 1(1 inlnnti 1 m iR bt^in ins d<sif;ns iiul models 
in I tU mil in twi nt\-tw ))( auliom tbit linn, thitjs 
in 1 iJl lb( lU w IS inn In d uid < u (t( d in its pi ic( 

A III ill 111 t i( Aiidi< a Ib'-iiii hid < hosen for bis 
till nx tin liii ol lolni the l^iplist tin oi ibt 

SIV join Old tin ]»ilion siin., ot tin fbipUsId^ 1 o- 
1 I/O t mlinut (1 iIk bisioiy of 1} ( Krdtmptioi m a 
ii('> ot sub]((t ti on tin 4imun( nlion/ li tin 
Dis (la ol tin If )lv (fbost th(S( b( iipu^'diltd in 
wtntv piiinlsoi toinpiitiiKnt Irn on <i(b ot llu . 
i i lin d IS md 1 (1 M IIum (j^dit otbrlonl iinmi: ' 

Ii till 1(1 M lluu < I tin Ini (\ in ilists md tin j 

I II d ( *iV ll I itui ibnub s -,1 md iftipsin 

i —ml ii noun 1 ibdd i oi in lioin inn nls lu it I 

ul \ hi^ ll 1 t ibc iioplnt ind tin sih^ls 

I dll I l< i w iinb Ills lot ll In iul> ol du disi^fii 
u d dl i ( >i ll Will nun liip tin wbob was i 
I*-! in I dl/ i ul w I ) 1 0 10 pound otiiidil* ’ 
U( I w ts I ^l \ wli ll t I ^i( ll wo» k < oiildii d 

ml (] iv >11 I n n/ limi (Ii I it 0 t wli ib (it\ >1J ]o- 

idiK tl u ll w i iiiM i ijndln Ininii t)i, ml 

'^linlh li ( 1 lul ti mn (oinpinv (oidul d to bim I 

tin (\ dll ni d lb ill d ^\U o lb sum (difico lln I 
i ll ol \ 1(11 i Pi un liumil tin jnim ipil c iti um 
w IS Kin )v III lit ll I d I at n/t» w is df^iiedi 
J i aistiiuL let III ll J, it( wbniM is to ''Ui])iss tin 
tvo 1 lid ll on s m lu mtv md lubi ss fit duis-* 
tils linn tin hi t i\ <t tin Oil it tuntnt, tin 
nl ji els btin^ sell 1 1( d b\ lionaido Tiiuni d \if//o 
iim flluiotlln Kpubln md n pu u nt( d by (jihibuti 
Ml U 11 ioui])ciitnidits, ( i( b two md a lull kf t s(|uau, | 

b(^ininn„ wall tin ( h ilioii md < ndiiij; witlitln 
111-, ol b ilomou and the Qm t n ol Slu bi ind In (in lostd 
tin wholt 111 an (liboiat( iioidd oi li line composed ol 
nt( iiimi^kd liuits uul tohu(, uul Inll-knsjth brines 
of tin Iniot s and piopln Is ol tin Old 1 (staiuint, stand 
11 )-, in nidns to tin nuiiibd of twenty l()ui,ca( liabout 
loiuUdi iiuln s In^b wondcilul loi Ibeii viiiousand 
i)>Mo]aiil( cluiutd, 1)1 Loind, annnil(d dtsipi, 

L nl dl In u > ol w oik in msbip 1 hib pati, ol the same 

nil dill Liul wd^ht is ilu foirnei, wab eommcuced in 
1 US md finished about 1141 I 
Jt IS (spec 1 illy w 01 thy ol i c inai k th it the only fault 
of these otbeiwisc /zm/Z/us woiks was prteisely that 
(huaclti ot st)li which undeied them so influential 
IS i scliool ol mutation and emulation lor paintfrs 
I he siibjc els aie in sc ulptuie, m leliel and cast in the 
biulc'it, s(\cr<st, daikcbl, and most infle\iblc oi all 
inanaftcdble materials—m bi on/e \ ct the y arc ti cated 
throughout much inoie in leundauee with the jnm- 
eipksof ])iintuig than with those ol se ulptuie We 
have here gioupsot iiumeious fi^uics, near oi reccel- 
m^; from-the eye in just giadalionsot buc and relief 

* Re prtsontf d in the wood cut at the li<?ad of this e-isav fp 1S3), 
t Authorilx b diflci as to dates those cili d al) 0 \e are from the 
notes to the U-it Flou lue < dit ot Vasaii (1S3S'^ Se< also Riimohr, 
Italumschi Porscliungi n, \ol n and Ci igiiara, ^ Stona ddl i 
'siulturi Alt 111 I 


cceordmg to tlie mbs ot peisprctne diffeicnt ac- 
tioru of the same st«i\ lepi senltd on JdleM nt planes, 
buildings of fJ\boiato arcbitcctuie Imdscape trees, 
and minuls - in short a dramatic and weme style ot 
(oTUf plion md < tfe( t wholly^opposi d o lln’sofc rt sim- 
pln il> ot (1 isvn a 1 seulptui i ^ Ghilx ^ti’s gemius, not 
Hitb*'t ndin 4 lilt mflexiiilc matdial in v^linh he eiu- 
bodn d ins co n< ptions was m iis natiu i1 lx nt pu lo 
iiil I ilbd tJiin sfulptu’^d, an I (uh pmnclol his 
Ik lutii ll *.al( is, pi lact, a pu turei ui ulic 1 md must 
be c oiuuU K d t id indged as sin b Ik ^ iidin^ tl < ni in 
tins )K)mt ot Mtw, and not sulpctiig them to tho^^e 
ruksol (iilK Jsm.wliKh appl> to (n[duK, wr shill 
be dilc lo ippKiiale Tin i loinvljiiiv^ Itrtilily of iii 
vcntion exl^itefi in tlx \ irious di-‘ij*ns, tin idieil) 
and (kiiii^ with wimli every s oiy js lokl tbi 
giaee md nan etc of Bomi» ol the figiuc's "" the sunpk 
j^iiudcm oi otlicu tlie luwuiant 1 u e v (b'-])li\< 1 m 
Ibf >Tiuiieiil^ UKlliie peril e lion w th which tlie w^]r 
J f\(eiU((l -and lo eclio the emi^c n yn i si^ol 
MhlucIAn 1 1), wb > ])i<>nonnt( d the SI gut s udthf 
f 1 ( (i i rs (f Ihuaci sr ' 



Complete sda of easts from these e elebraltd compo- 
bitions are not c ommonh nut with, but they are to ho 
found m most of the c ollu lions and ac ademies on the 
Continent King Lenub•Philipp« lately piesenUd i 
set to the museum U lianktort That man, whcllni 
piinee or peci, would deserve well of Ins i ountiv who 
should piescnl such a gilt to our National Alus um e r to 
the Gov eminent School of Design. A ei v fni e xsts of tw o 
ot the compartments of the principal g \U — he Ik ath ol 
Goliath and the Visit ot the Queen of bhe hi —aie in the 
possession of Mi. Ilcmy Harrison, an c iimient mcln- 

Tlic angels in the wood cut ahov e are a perfect example of 
tins gi ICC and simplicil) 
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Irtl, resiJing ia Hill Slioct, Beikclr> Square Aiuon^ 
tho casts and models in Ibe S(hool of De^iftn at boinei;- 
set Ifouse IS an txqui lie little basso-iilievo^ic pres<'iit- 
inp; llie Tunniph of Aiudiie, ho peiUct, puie, ho 
(U ssicalin i isle that ii mi^ht easily be iiusUkcn tor a 
fiajifincnt (if lli« (uust (jirtk sculpture riie^e arc the 
only speciiiuns ol (itubciti’s skill to ^^luch the writer 
i ill i< ier as acc < s iblc in this country 

Enp;iai( c! < utlincb of the subjects on the tniec gates 
veil at 1 loicnce jti 1821,^by G. P. Lasinio * 

'Iluu IS also a Urge set of engiavingB fiom the ten 
^nbjicls on the piincipal gate, executed in a good bold 
s }le by Thomas Patch, and publihhe^ by him at Flo- 
liiicc in 1771 I 

Loion/oCihibciti died about the year 14j^, at the age 
of 77 Ills foinu r (ompetitors, BrunellcViJu and Do 
intc llo, It mauled his friends lino ugh life, and have left 
behind them names not less cclebiated, the one as an 
ai( liiUct, the uthex as a srulptoi. 

Hiis IS the history of those famous gates 

Ill'll V«ll()Usl> VHOllgllt, 

lint they unjjlit stnc to be the gaV ol Ikaicu!*’ 


PltOGRESbES or QUEEN LLIZABKril- 
No VI 

suRurv—scssrx— rent. 

rHi» Queen haMtig kept hei (hiistinas at Hampton 
( emit, hi \ fust pioguss m ir)73 was to visit the aich 
i> hop of C anicibui) at Lambeth Ihcnce she went 
to Giceiiwuh, wlieic she kepllici Maundy with imuh 
jioinp the ]K)or peojile 'itlimding in the hill, whcie 
tiun feet luie ua'lied, fust b> the yt‘oinan of the 
liundi), with niiin watei and Mieet licibs, iftcrwaids 
b) the sub ilnuniei, them by llie .uinonei, intl lastly by 
tlie Qiw oirl*ejs( if, nho came into the InlJ * and^aflcr 
ninic' singing and ])ia>eis inidr, and the gospel of 
(hiists washing Jus disciples feet itad, tint} rime 
IkIks ami gentlewomen (toi so ininy wen the pooi 
folk , ircoicling to the inimber ol the jcai (omj)le'le 
ol liei Mijcsiy sage ) addusscd theinsehia with apions 
uni towc \i to wait upon hei IMaiesly, and ‘^he, kmel- 
mg down upon the eushionsaid eupets uudoi the feet 
01 the pool women, fust washed one ioil of cvtiy 
of them m so nuny seicial basons of varni water and 
swiit llowcis biought to Iioi sevfidly by tho said 
lulios, and gentlewomen, llien wiped eiosscd, and 
KhspcI ll c in t\h the almonc i ami otlitis h id done bcfoic 
Vhcii 1 ki Majesty had llius ^^one thiough the whole 
nunibci of thniy-mne (of which twenty sit on the one 
bide ol tin lull and mneteouion thcothei), she lesoilod 
to the fiistagiin, and ga to each oncceitaiii }ar(l8 
of broid cloth to make a gown. Ihiidly she began at 
the first and ga\c to each of tla in a piu of shoes 
lourthly, to each of them a wooden platter, wheiein 
w IS hilf a side of salmon as much ling, six red hei• 
lings and two che*atj, Joaics of hi rad rifthly, she 
bf gu 1 with the first again, and ga\e to each of them a 
white wooden dish with claret wine bixthly, she 
I'cnvcd of each waiting ladj and gentlewoman Iheir 
towel and apron, and ga\e to each poor*woman one of 
the same. And atlei this the ladies and gentlewomen 
w aited no longer, nor sei ved as they had done ihrongli- 
out the courses bedovc, but then the Treasurei of the 
Chamber (Mr, Hem age) came to her Majesty with 
tliJity-nine bniall while piv*ses, wheieni were also 

* * Lc tre Porle del nattisUru di San GiOTanni di Fiienze, incue 
ed illustrate/ 

j The bronze doois of the clmrch De la Madeleine at Pins 
were executed a few }eaii ugt>, m mutation of the Gates of Gin- 
lierti, by M. Henri de Tnqueti, a yming sciilpto^' sing i ar 
leeiit and gfiiius 7 he subject ar* the 1 ui Comman bneiiU 

J Maiichet-^sniall loaM^ ot Km m'h‘« Lkh I, 
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thirij-iuno ^K'nce (as tlioj "ay'i aftci the number oi Uic 
\eMrs of hcT Male’ll} s age, and of him she it reived 
and disUibulcci tluuii beveiill) , which clone, bhe 
leceivtdol liim^eveial icd leather-purbc s, each con¬ 
taining twenty [hillings, fox the icacniption ol lun 
Mijcsty’s gowrw winch (as incni^^ij by ancient oidci 
si (* ought to j^c to boinc one of tin in at In r ph^asuic , 
hill she, to a fold the double of suit, winch accuslom- 
ably was made foi that picferinent, had changed that 
lew aid into money, to be equally divided among'-L the ni 
all, iiiinel), twenty shillings a piece end tliose slie 
also delivered piilKularly to each one of the whole 
company, ami bo liking hei c ise upon the ciibliion of 
btale. and hearing the choir a little while hei Mije>l> 
witlnluw htiscli and the eoinpiny elcpailed foi it was 
1)} that time the siin-selting ♦ j he dole still contiums 
to ho di^tiibulcil by the alimwur at W hitelull, but the 
ctumoiiy of thr washing his not been practised bime 
the dine of James II. 

The piogrcbscboi the Queen duiing the yeirwcie 
confined to the counties of Suiic}, Kent, and Sussex 
On the 14lh of June she \i ale cl Paikci, the archhibhoji 
of Canleihiiry, at Ciovdon She w is siileniUdlj it 
reived, but on ](tiving,"(outii\(cl tocxpicss lu i d slike 
of the nianugc of the eleuc), by i(kli(''Sing Ins wilt 
as follows “Madim 1 nii> note ill von, ’Mi'^ticss f 
im ail U(1 lo (aU vou, >( t, an I knovi not wh it to t all 
jon, I thank vou Ili/abdli krn u cull liow to ht 
coinjilHiu ilai fy and hei gc u ^ il ill ibiT vi es ni ide lo 
conduct to h(i c xtic me ])0| nluity , Intonocc I'.ions 
when he I lechii^s ginnd the asccnchicv ovci hi i 
pi lick m c,•the I c m i eo m i li ili d l)ilti in inhtisn- 
( ibiiis tint reciiib ill iuom in in i oi w iLli IIk dc in 
(liudctci of lici aidois tl in hci iisloinn) knuiJy 
dean inom.and piove^il it she c viu is(d mo tieinuk 
aide ])owti of hII rominiiul in erneiil, idijiling her- 
**c II to llie cm lunslam i s in wlm h he w is jd u i d 

I roin Ciovdon hti jnocietkd totlie‘'t'i* of 

Sn Peieival Hilt, atOipiij/ton, K( nt when she ‘ k- 
ceued the fust die'^scs b\ i ii)nipli vvliuh juisonuid 
the genii’s of the house, tin a the s((io w is ‘«hifled 
ind from seveial ihainhei which, as tli^ wcue < ou¬ 
tlived, repicbcnled a Hhij> i sci-eonflii t vv is ofleied 
up to the spcctaloib vicvi, whuliso nuichohliged the 
e}(*sof this prim css with tic (harms of delight, tint, 
upon hci di paitiiu', shi 1< ft Ujion this house rto ]m i- 
jiuUiat the luemoiyboth of the author ami aititiec) 
the name and appe IJ ition of Bai k Hai t She the m c, 
alter a stay of tin ei cl i\s, pro< c c cIcmI to Ik i own house at 
Kriowle, reinainuis thcic five (la>*' ihcnec lo Bii- 
Inigluiii, 01 Bulnic, the irsidenco at that tune ol llie 
Nevilles, eails of Abcxgavinny, thoi gh suh^^cejue iitly 
abandoned hj (liein, fust foi Kidbiook, and moie le- 
ccntly for Liiclge Cabtlc what is >< l li ft ul Billing is 
now used as alarm-house lieu she leiTianied loi 
thiec da)s removing thence to Sir lliomab Gusliam s 
atMa}fiel(l This seat had been a palace hi longing 
to the archbishops of Cantc ilmrj, but alienated by 
Uranmer m 1525 to Henry \ III, who gave jt to Sii 
Edmund Woith, and he had sold it to the ptmccjy 
merchant This and Ostcilcv seem lo hav^' bien his 
clnrt scats, and both were iienly lurnishcd Majficld 
18 now a luin, but an inten filing one. PJai i d on the 
summit of one of the highest hillocks of a hdlcxky 
distrie t (though tolerably steep, thcbc eminences can 
scarcely be railed hillb),and the liont facing the soiitli, 
the view IS extensive and piituiisque, and tlir 
grounds, which do not appear to have been large, an 
bounded on one side by llie chun h>aid, wilh'iib vtm 
Table lombb, and its handsome old church, which !»»i 
been pieservcd with a caie that (ontiastb powerfully 
With the neglect displaced xn the adjacent palace A 
Tion Mm Lambaick> the atitiquar}, m Nichjlans 
gicifru * 
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jjarl of ilio old palace lias oeen fitted up as a dwcllinK- 
iionso, and in this is a roonf still sho^ili as Queen Eli- 
'/abcih’s room. The f^rcat hall* Ihoulh without a roof, 
IS slill inagnifircnt; it is 68 feel lajg by 38 broad, 
with a proportionate hoiftht, as sh«vu by the cross 
arches winch yet exist. At the up))(^iul of the hall, 
aii^ainst Ihe wall* is the back ol thl^archiepiscojjal 
chair, appearing somewhat like a Gothic arch* and 
over it arc the remains of what appears to have been a 
canopy, the whole adorned wnlh elegant carving, con¬ 
sisting of loses within small squares. Above the whole 
IS a niche which may have contained a statue. At the 
longer end of the hall is a small apartment said to have 
been the chapel, hut from its construction that seems 
doubttul. Tlie window near the nicbe at the upper 
cMid 1)elonged to the arehbisliop's chamber, and cavt* 
him an opportunity of overseeing the ball witlieut 
being himself visible, a not uncommon construction 
in ancient mansions. The gate-house still remains 
entire, and is used as a dwtdUng, but is of nmeh later 
constru(‘tion than the palace—indeed* appears to have 
1 )( en formed out of its old materials. 

'I'beQueen tlum \iMled in sucTcssioii, remaining two 
or three da)s at earli, Endge, another seat of Lord 
Abeigavcnny s ; Mr. Culpeper's at Bedgebury; Mr. 
(iinlhinl'a, at Hcmpst^.id; and thence to Rye. Of 
these movements Loid Bnighley writes to the Earl of 
SJircwsbmy I’lie Qu<‘en had abaid beginning of 
lH‘r ])ru';iess in tli(‘ Wild [Weald] of Kent; and 
namclv, in ^oine ]»aits ot Sus'^cx, wbcic surely W’eic 
nioie dangcions loeks and valleys, and inueh wnise 
C^iound, than was in the Peak." At Rye sh^knighted 
her two hosts, Thomas (Vilp(»j)cr and Alexander Guil- 
imd. riom H}c she wmit to Mr. Baker's, at Sissiiig- 
and thence to Mr. Wottorr.s, at Houghton Mal- 
heih, wlio, ‘‘hv Ills labour and suit, was not then made 
a knight;' In* hid n > taste lot Elizahelirs dieap re- 
waids, tliondj ilcMiibcd hv Hasted as “rcmaikable 
ior liih lios]>itaIii'\ a great lover and mncli beloved ot 
hiscounliy, a chensher of Icaiinng, and, besides his 
owm abilities, sbi‘d Ol a plentilul estate, and tlie 
ancient inteiesi ot tliis famil).'’ Tlicnce to Mr. Tuf- 
tonsal llolhfndd ; to Inn* own house at MVslerhangcr ; 
to Sandow n C’aslle. w heie she dined ; and so to Dovit, 
Ijcing met on Polkstone Down by the Aiehbishop of 
(’.iiileihiuy and many knight.s and geiulcmcii of the 
lOiuUy, and conducled mto Dover Ciudle amid the 
ringing ol bells and the “ ioaring of heavy oidnaiice.*’ 

Of lier reception at Dover we have no further ai'- 
eouiit; but her entertainment at Sandw ich, wdiillier 
i-he next ])i()(‘eeded, w*as ol a most sumptuous cha- 
laetcr, and pioxes that the tow’ii at that time must have 
been in a slate of pros])erity aftordmg a melancholy 
(‘ontiast to its present dejiressed condition. Before 
her ani\al tlie lollowing mdcis w'cie issued by the 
eorpoiation j)repai*itory to her reception:—“ Tw’o 
juials to go to J.oiidon to ])urchase a gold cup of the 
\aliic ol 100/., to be presented tc the queen. Buildings 
to be rej>aiied, and the hou.ses in Strand Street and 
<‘hew’bi»n‘ to be beautified and adorned w'ith black and 
white; the streets to be jiaved; and all dung and fij.th 
to be removed or covered w*illi earth. No ^lersons to 
keep hugs but in certain a])poinlcd ])laeps. Two Imn- 
ihed iieisons to be apparelled in white doublets, black 
gaily gascoignos and w^hite garters, to be furnished 
w'itii <*alivc‘rs. Scaffolds to be erected in Strand Street, 
and to be hung with black and white baize ; cliildren 
to be })lareil thereon, spinning yarn. Butchers to 
carry theil* offal to the furthest groyne-head till after 
lier highness's departure. The brewers enjoined to 
brew good beer against her coming. The Lord 
Warden desiies one hundred men maybe sent from 
Sandwi(*h, properly armed and accoutred, to attend at 
Dover Castle while the queen shall stay thcie.” 
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The dung and filth being carefully “ coveied wilh 
earth,” the butchers having removed their offal to the 
furthest groyiic-hcad (or wharf), the guards having 
donned their ‘'black gaily gascoignes and white 
garters,” and the fair danfes of Sandwich no doubt 
adorned wilh equal elegance, it is stated:—“ That the 
last day of August, being Monday, her Majesty came 
to this said town about seven of the clock in the 
evening, at which time John Gylbart, mayor, accom¬ 
panied with nine jurats, the town-cleik, and some of 
the common council, receivedhfi: Iliubnersat Sandown, 
at the uttermost end thereof, the taid i layor appaieiied 
in a scarlet gowff* at which place hci IMa^esly slaved. 
And there the said mayor yielded up to her lMajcsl> 
his mace. And not far from Ihencc stood tin cc hun¬ 
dred persftns, or thereabouts, ap]nirellcd iu white 
doublets, w'ilh black and wdiilc rililons in the sleeves, 
black gaacony hose, and white gailcr^ every ol them 
liaving a morion (casque) and a cal}ver, or denii-nlus- 
ket; having three drums and thiee ensigns, and ihico 
captains, VJ7., Mr. Alexander ('(#bbc, Mr. I'dwaul 
Peake, and Mr. Edwaid Wood, juials: cveiyot these 
discharged their shot, her Majesty being at Downs 
Gate. And during her Majesty's standing and rt'- 
ceiying of the macc, the great oidnam e was discdiai ged, 
which was to the mimber of a bumhed or a buiidn d 
and twenty; ‘and that in such good order, as the queen 
and noblemen gave great commendation ihcicuf, and 
said that Sandwich should have the honour, as wt 11 
for ihc good order Uicreuf, as aho of the ir «nuil shot. 
Then her Majesty went low aids ibc town; and at 
Sandown aims weic liangcd u]i upon Ihc gales. All 
the town was giav'died,and slicwcd with nc-ht Leihs, 
flags, and sucli like: every house having a mimber 
of gieen boi^Jis standing agaiird iLe chior and walls; 
ever)%houso painted while and hhuk. lliir Afajctiy 
rode into the lowm ; and lU divers plac i s, as fcU as la r 
lodgings, were divers cord*, made oi \inc-biancbei», 
with tbeir leaves liangiiig cross the sliect.s, and upon 
tliciu divers gailands of fine fiov cis. And so sli'' lode 
fuith till bile came directly over against Mi. Lnppv's 
house, ahno.sl as far as the Pidicaii, wlieie stood a fine 
house, newly built a-nd vaulted, over wlicicou her aims 
was set and liangcd with tapcsliy. Iu tlie same sate 
Richard Spacer, ininistci ot St. ('Icmcnt's paiish, a 
Master of Art, llie town’s orator, appandlcd iii a black 
gow*n and a hood, hulh lined and faced with black 
taffeta, being ihi* gift of the town, accompanied w iih 
the other two ministers and the schoolmaster. Jlo 
made unto her Maje.sty an oration, whit h she so wel? 
liked as she gave tlien'of a singular comiiieiulalioii, 
saying it was both very well handled and veiy eiotiuenl. 
Then he presented her with a cuj) of gold, whn h 
Thomas Gylbart, son to the mayor afoicsaid, icceived 
from Mr. Spycer, and he gave it to the footman, of 
whom her Alajesty received it, and so delivej''*d it to 
Mr. Ralph Lane, one of the gentlemen eqncriics, who 
carried it. And the said Mr. S])yccr jiiesentcd her 
with a New Testament in Greek, viliich she thankfully 
accepted; and so rode untd she camt' unto Mr. Man- 
wood s house, w herein she lodged, a house wheiein 
King Henry VIII. had been lodged twice befoie. 
And here it is to be noted, that upon every }>ost and 
corner, from her first entry to her l/odgings, wore fixed 
certain veiscs, and against the court-gate all these 
verses put into a table, and there hanged up. 

“ The next day being luc.sday, and the 1st of Sep¬ 
tember, the town having builded a fort at Stoner, the 
other side of the haven, the captains aforesaid led over 
their men to assault the said fort, during which lime 
certain Walloons that could well swim had piepaicd 
tw'o boats, and in the end of the boat a board, upon 
which board stood a man, and so met together with 
cither of them a staff and a shield of w ood; and one 
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of them did overthrow another, at \^hich the qacen had* 
good sport. And that done, the ca])tain8 put th<»ir 
melt into a battle, and, taking with them some loose 
shot, gave tlie scarmirehe (bkirmish, or attai-k) to the 
fort; ami in the end, afieuu discharge ot two ialeonets 
ami certain cbainheis .specios of camion), alter di\ers 
assaults, the fort uas won. 

The next day, viz, Wednesday, the 2ud of Septem¬ 
ber, Ml*.. Mayoress and her sislcis the jurat’s wives, 
made the Quern’s Majestj^ a hanqivt of 100 dishes on 
a table of 2 H feet long in the school-house, and so 
her Majesty came thither through Mrs, Manw'ood’s 
garden and through Mr. Woods also, the way hanged 
with black and white haizc'; and in the school-house 
garden Mr. Iscbiaiid made unto her an oration, ainf 
proBimlod to her highness a cup of silver airJ gilt, with 
a covf'r to the sann\ well near a cubit high, to whom 
h(»r Maieety answ’ciod this—* Gaudeo me in hoc natuin 
eshc, ut vobis el Eeclesio Dei prosiiu ;* and so euteied 
into the sc’hool-house, where she was merry, and did 
<*at of divers dislu^s without any assay, and caused cer¬ 
tain to be reserved fill* her, and can ied to her lodging. 

“ I'ho next day, being Thursday, and the day ol liei 
departing, against th6 school-house upon the mnv turfed 
yard were divers cliildicn; Englioh and Duteh, to tlie 
number of one hundred or six scoic, all S])inning of fine 
lay yarn, a thing well liked both of her Maj(‘Sly and 
of the nobility and ladies. And without the gale stood 
all the soldiers with their sniall shot, and upon the 
wall, at the huts, stood ceituiii great piecTs; but the 
clumbers, by moans of the w’otuess of the morning, 
could not bcdiscluigcd. The gieat pieces were shot 
off, ainl the small shot diaeharued thrice. And at her 
dcjiarling Mr. Mayor exhibited unto her a sujiplic'a- 
tion for the haven; wJjicli she took and luoinised her¬ 
self to regd. My Lord Tieasurer, my L(»id A<lmiral, 
my Lord (/hamberlain, and my Loid of Leu ester,'weie 
made privy to the suit for the haven; they liked well 
(heicoi, and ]Uouused their fuitheranet'.” 

luit the ha\en mifoitnnately was beyond their lielp, 
and the pio^pority which it h.,d lulheilo losteied, 
assisted as it lud been by the pioledion gi\en by^ 
Elizabeth to the NethciUndei'S diiteii liom their own* 
cuunliy by the ineasiuea of Phili])ot Spain and his too 
celebrated governor the Duke ol Alva, departed by 
rapid d(‘greca, The&c emigrants had brought over the 
knowledge and pra<‘tice of the woollen maiuifactnie,' 
wliicli, though tin* haven of Sandwich Iv^st its iinport- 
anee, and the settlers have left but small tiaces among 
the inhabitants, lias extended itself into other districts, 
and IS now one of the staple manufactures of England. 

iMOin Sandwich the QuC^eri proceeded to Winghain, 
and thence to Ciiulerlmry, whcie she was entei tamed 
by the Archbishop in the old pahiet* of St. Augu.stiue. 
Here she continued for fourteen diijs, removing thence 
to Sittmgbourne, and so to Ilocheftler, wheie she 
arrived on Saturday, Scpteinh<*r 18 . She attended 
divine service in the Cathedral on the Sunday, and 
reinaiiied there three other days, dining vihich she 
visiicd Chatham Dock-yard, and Richard Watts, the 
mtunber for the city, whoso hospital, wUieh he endow r*d 
for the relief of six poor travclleis (who, not being 
rogues or proetiiis/* may receive a night's lodging, 
relreslmient, and fonrpcnecl yet exists. She was next 
splendidly entertainea at Cobham Hall for two days, 
and thence returned lo her palace at Greenwich. 


Affain in UG9.<-^The followiiig if a letter from a 
farm^ftevvAid to hi» mooter, dattd Kinaltou, Notl«| 21st of 
Augfust, 1469, taken from ‘The Plumpton Correspondence^* 
published by the Camdett Socitity .— Uigbl Worshipful Ma^ieri 
1 recommend me unto you, piayiug tliat you wir cause the 
cloth that the wool was packed iu for to cotno again witli the 
ihipi for I borrow it where that ye saw tjiat I borrow it; of (hat 
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of your servants afoietiinc nave borrowed two pack-clotln and 
other geer, which they had never again ; letting yon nnckrstiiml 
that I Imvegi^'cii tie shipxnaii of his hire JOa,, and he for to 
have his whole iiapneiit when he deliier the goods which he 
received, which is Jts. Ari, Wherefore *1 pray yon tluit ye see 
that he beronfcnt /f the said sum, fm Ian nol in store at llii*! 
time of money fovto get youi haivrM with, witlumien I rnif'lit 
get it yonr tenants, oi else foi Intake of your bheon silver, 
and tjiat 1 vvere i ight loath for to do—Jetting you wit also tliat 
1 have been iuthe Peak i^of Derhysliiiek and there I cannot get 
no money of Hairy Fulgiam (Foljainbe), nor of Jno of Tor, nor 
no other IhaL owes you, but if 1 sliouhl lake of your euttle, and 
so 1 think for to do; for T have no oxen lo gel \oiu einn with, 
nor none I cannot get ranicil, for ereiy man i«» so 1 ll^y willi then 
own t2Ut August;; for weather is so UtCMnne in tlii^ oounliy 
(Kinaiton, Notts) that men can utillin well get mm nor 
letting you wit that our tenant Nichol Ihistow hath not p<,!tei. 
but twelve fodder of haj% and it is nought good, and tlii* emu 
land is overfloating with water—lotting you wit that I Ij.ue 
gotten the hay in Hesllilhoini mcen tli.it was left alter Lainma 
day, as yc coitununded me for to do—letting you vut lli.xt 1 
have a counterpoise weight of the weight-stone that the wool wa» 
wctglied with, and that ye we that the stone be ki jit that the 
shiptnan brings. Al'io letting you wit that 1 deliveunl the dnp- 
uian eight paii of blankets tlmt is not in the hill imleuted, mid .i 
lioiigiiig of old linen cloth that the eoveilefs aie 1ruri*,ed in Ut- 
ting you wit that J wai on Si. Lawn nee Day at Mellon, v>iih 
lorly of }Our sheep to stil, and ecmld sell none ol them, but if 1 
woidd have soiled twenty of the Ust ot them foi l»h/. a poM : 
and theiefore I selled none. . • . Abo lh.it jou • u 

[causethe malt to be windowed, oi jeie],jl-he laid m miv 
gnmois, for else flioe will Imcd wyvolU [wee\iKj in d ; for 1 
could not gel it vvnmowed Utojeitwent to the ship, lK•eau^'* 
that J could gil no help; and theretoie I upli»‘ip«d wilh .i 
qumter tvv6nty-onc quaiteis for Iwentv quaitiis; and aUo mv 
ot ^our cheeses hai> two nnirks, that I kinm to he the he-t of 
them. No more I write Ut von ut this tune, hut that tlie llol) 
Trinity have you ever in h.s kcejmig.—Wjilteu ui haste bv >om 
servant, Thos. Hillim, a^ Kinaltou, tin Monday .iloie St. Haitho- 
lomcw Day, 9ib Kuw. D'." 

Fovnlain of KUUm ,—Our ride of the inovnlng, thou<;lj tnliing 
ill i(S]iict of time Ol distanoe, iiad bltMuneol oin } ntv and 
inyw'lf i)ut little di po.jd fia imtoei overlMH. Knl} 1'., how¬ 
ever, was miexh.iu led : and il» k-iuty of the evining and jl^. 
eonipaiative coolness indueid lit «aid mysilfto uodeil.ikc a visit 
to the iieighhoming spiing, wliuh hiais the name ol the I’loplut 
Filidia, and is the soinee of tlie vvafeis wIikIj lie bweitmid, 
Never was a (rifling exeitiou Ivtlei lewaidvd. Oui mdefiti^idile 
junissary and i^eoit mou.ittd witli the utmost a(aait> ; aiid the 
latter skirmished agii i ineessantly during oiii ude >f some 
tvvontv nuuulis thiougli tin* jungle. The fountain is situab (I 
at the Uuw' of the hill (ham. a neighbouiing summit of vvliich is 
Hiitiled out as the setne ol our Loid's failin'* .iiul tein]i1atioii, 1 
lavc warculy been u nobler fcouj(*e. It might vie in volume 
with Holywell, ei wdh another t^piiug deal lo my ieeollottior»&, 
that of tVooInuo.s, in Heilloidiiluie, wlio^^e vuibis the Duke of 
llmlgwater piojcetid (o <ondnct to Loudon in livJiy with flu* 
New Kiver. .Some aiieiciit inasomy fences hi llie w.ilci on ll.e 
one side; a gigantic lig-troe, its white stem gl(Mmiii|' fliion*,li 
its leaves, oveisludows the souice; atul the stieam lushes on 
through luirh irt*d» uiul dense juiigl(\ over which tin distaullulK 
of Moab were seen, eriniHon with the list glow of jaiting d i\. 
The ted u.spoct of these baie Tnoinitains is vny htnkiiie-, <\(n 
when not thus illuminated. The bare and bald ifleet of (ms 
species of Syrian fccenrry hoji been very happily lemhied m n 
panoiama lately exhibiled of Damascus. It suggest! li Inie to 
tlie*recolJectioiJ the passage ol J Kings lii. 22, winch eomintiuo- 
lates the dispersion of the hosts of Moab, wlicn the flood came 
down iu tlie night fiom a mountain rain which iclit'^lied tijc i \- 
hnusted hosts of Judiih, Israel, and Edom, and wlm li, by tl.i' 
redness of its cmrenf, made the Moabite believe that the allied 
pow rs had fought amongst themselves,and that the tiencheswin* 
icddened with the bloodshed: * Awl they said, tins is hloid. 
Now. therefore, Moab to the sppil. The kings me siuely sl.ibi, 
and they have smitten one another.’ The recking hJiises ot uur 
escort needed no invitation to the stream; and, while they k*. 
fie.3hed Iheinselves in its pellucid waters, tiie 8c>cue fointed us 
comiiact, monogeablei and complete a subject tor the |X'i cil as 
ever made me sigh over my inatihty to do it *us(ice ,—JLorJ 
Frafms MeUiff/'ranean SktUhtM. 
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[MiU'llooro, where th«* logredicats for Ptittcry are mixed.] 


There are doubtless many readers who, when they 
see mention made of the “ Statf'ordshire Potteries, ’ 
marvel what these potteries mean: whether the 
phrase implies a number of pottery factories collected 
ia one town, or a number of towns in one district 
distinguished for the prevalence of this branch of 
manufacture; and again, what arc the reasons for the 
location of this department of industry in the county 
in question. Our present ** Day’s Visit” may perhaps 
cnanle us to answer both these questions. 

The district known as the Staffordshire Potteries is 
a portion of the county about ten miles in length and 
two or three in breadth, lying a Utile eastward of the 
town of Newcastle-under-Lyme, and occupying an 
area of perhaps twenty thousand acres. It may be j 
4 'iiaracterised as one long street from end lo end, for | 
the successive towns and villages are so near each 
other, and have gradually been so c^Jiinected by rows i 
of houses, that the eye glances from one to another with | 
scarcely an appreciable interruption. The towns, town¬ 
ships, hamlets, and villages are very numerous; but 

S ' e most notable are Tunstall, Burslem, Cobridge, 
anley, Shelton, Etruria, Stoke, Fenton, and Lane 
End; and if we pass through these towns on the high 
road, we shall fino on either side a continued string of 
yjoiteries and porcelain works, so large and so nu¬ 
merous that one may almost wonder where a market 
^ can be found for the immense mass of articles pro¬ 
duced there. 

• This, then, is the Pottery district; and on inquiring 
into its history, we shall hnd that the busy hive of pot¬ 
ters has been accumulated there by two circumstances 


—the existence in the neighbourhood of mineral pro¬ 
ducts indispensable to the manufacture: and the faci¬ 
lities which are altvays afforded when many men of 
one trade congregate in one place. The talents and 
energies of a Wedgw’ood would have created a manu¬ 
facture anywhere; but when these were brought to 
bear in a district already distinguished for its manu¬ 
factures, the spot could not fail to become a great 
centre of productive industry. 

’ There are indications that the pottery art w^as exer¬ 
cised in Staffordshire in the time of the Romans; for 
many specimens of earthen vessels arc occasionally 
dug up in the district, referaUe to no later period ot 
I English history. Whether, or to wliat extent, the 
manufacture was there carried on in the ages sub¬ 
sequent to the Roman occupation, can now hardly ^ 
answered. It will suffice to say that Burslem, 

“ Mother of the Potteries,” exhibits proof that this 
manufacture has'been carried on there for centuries. 
Before the time when Dr. Plot made his survey ot 
Staffordshire in 1686, there were here and there Icilns 
and ovens, with rude buildings covered with thatch. 
The manufacture of huttpr-pois seems to have been m 
the seventeenth century a kind of sUple product at 
Butalein.' Plot says that “the greatest pottery they 
have in this county is carried on at Burslem, near 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, where for making their se¬ 
veral sorts of pots they have as many different sorts of 
clay, which they dig round about the town, all within 
half a mile distance, the best being found nearest the 
coal, and are distinguished by their colours and uses.” 
He also tells us that at that time (16861 “the factors 
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buy their butler by the pot, of a Jon^ eylindricAl 
. form, made at Burglenj, of a certain size, so as wot to 
wei^h above six pounds at mo8t> and to contain at 
least fourteen pounds of butter.” 

The wares made at that time at Bursletn (then the 
o?ilY pottery fown in the district) were of a very rou^h 
a«ia coarse kind; but a discovery made towards the 
end of the seventeenth century paved the way for 
jcreaf. improvements: this was the use of salt in glazing 
pottery, apparently until then unused in this country. 
The incident is recorded thus:—At Stanley Farm, 
situated not far from BiirBlcm« the servant of Mr, 
Joseph Yates was boiling in an carlfcen vessel a strong 
lixivium of common salt, to be used in curing pork. 
During her tempotary absence the liquor boiled over, 
and some ran down the sides of the vessel,■covering the 
surface with a liquid which on cooling appeared as a 
glaze. Mr. Palmer, a potter of the neighbourhood, 
being made acquainted with the fact, speedily availed 
himself of it, and established the manufacture of the 
common brown glazed ware. There were sal imbeds in 
some of the neighbouring districts, and this led to the 
extension of the manufacture to spots still farther from 
Burslcm. 

About the year 1690 a very remarkable instance of 
the extension of the potteries near Burslora occurred. 
At that time the East India Company were in the 
habit of importing from the East “unglazcd red 
porcelain” vessels, of a beautiful red colour and form, 
which had never been equalled in England on account 
of the want of the proper <day. It was discovered, 
however, that at Braawcil and Brownhills, near Burs- 
lern, a fine-grained and beautifully-tinted red clay 
could be procured; and this, together with an abun¬ 
dant supply of coals for the ovens, led to the establish- 
metit 0 # a pottery at Brad well by the Messrs i Elers, 
from Nuremberg. Here they made red jiorcclairi un¬ 
glazed tea-pots, simply of the fine red clay of the dis¬ 
trict ; as also black or Egyptian porcelain, by adding 
manganese to deepen the tint, The brothers Elers 
seem to have been in advance of their neighbours, and 
to have taken extraordinary precautions to baffle cu¬ 
riosity. The servants employed were ignorant and 
stupid; and the throu'er’s wheel was turned by an 
idiot: esw'Ji person was locke<l in the place where he 
was employed; and such were the precautions to pre¬ 
serve the supposed secret, that previous to the u ork- 
people retiring at night, each was subjected vo a rigid 
examination. However, all their precautions were 
fruitless; for two persons, named Twyford and Ast- 
bury, succeeded in wormmg out the secret. The for¬ 
mer got employment at the works: and by manifesting 
entire carelessness^ and indifference to the nature of the 
processes, he masked his real object, which was to find 
out all that was new in the operations at Elers’ works. 
Of the other man, Astbury, the account handed down 
is very remarkable. Having assumed the garb and 
a})p(*aranre of an idiot, with aJl projicr vacuity of couii- 
teuaiiee, he obtained employment at the Bradwell ma¬ 
nufactory, and received the cufis, kicks, and jeers of 
his fellow-workmen in a manner accordant with his 
assumed character. He was put from one occupation 
1o another, having apparently just sense enough to 
make him worth the pittance wrhich he received. 
Meanwhile he lost no opportunity of observing the 

E recesses and working iipparatus; and on returning 
oiiie each evening he formed models of the severe 
kinds of implements, and made memoranda of the pro¬ 
cesses. He continued this practice for neaily two 
years, until ho ascertained that no further information 
was likely to be obtained, when he availed himself of 
a fit of sickness fo continue at home; and this was re¬ 
presented as very malignant, as a means to prevent 
any person visiting him. After his recovery, the Elers 


I seemed to have a suspicion that he was too clever for 
them, and he \ms discharged: but they soon found that 
he had taken Iheir secret with him ; and they had tlie ’ 
mortification tf sec the Burslem potters avail them¬ 
selves of methms which they thought rested with them¬ 
selves. / 

Such is the tradition. Those w'ho have read much 
on tlie history of manufactures will call to mind many 
parallel instances in which men have feigned illness 
or stupidity as a means of discovering nrocesscs other¬ 
wise kept secret. There may be a little colour of ro¬ 
mance thrown over the story; but there is no reason 
to doubt the main points. 

Thus step by step did the manufacture spread, the 
establishments increasing in number as new kinds ot 
ware became introduced. Topographically considered, 
this extension travelled southward; for Ivurslem, the 
parent potteiy-lown, is nearly at the norlhern extre¬ 
mity of the distiiet. Twyford and Astbury commenced 
manufactories at Shelton, about three or four miles 
from Burslcm, and there carried on the red porce¬ 
lain work, and the white ware glazed with salt. 
Some years afterwards Mr. Astbury’s name became 
connected with another singular adventure, by which 
another stepw^as made in the progress of the manu¬ 
facture. While on a journey to London, on horseback, 
Astbury was compelled to seek a remedy for the eyes 
of his horse, which seemed to be ranidly going blind. 
The 'ostler of an iim near Dunstabic' burned a flinl- 
stone till quite white, pulverized it, and blew a little 
of the dust into the eyes of the horse, by which they 
were made to discharge copiously. Asvbury, having 
noticed the white colour of the calcined flint, the ease 
with which it w*a8 then reduced to powder, and its 
(dayey nature w hen discharged in the moisture from 
the horse’s eyes, immediately conjectured that it might 
be usefully employed to render of a different colour 
the pottery he made. On his return home, he availed 
himself of his observation, and soon obtained a kind 
of ware exhibiting marked improvement on the pre¬ 
existing kinds. Mr. Poitcr remarks, that “ it could have 
been no common mind W'hich led Astbury to the long- 
continued pursuit of his object by means so humiliating; 
and which also enabled him, on the occasion just re¬ 
lated, to seize upon a fact thus accidentally presented, 
and which, altlioiigh of high importance to his art, 
might have passed unheeded before the eyes of many 
a common-place manufacturer.” 

We next come to the era of Mr. Josiah Wedgwood, 
who was to the pottwy manufacture what Watt was to 
the steam-engine and Arkwright to cotton-spinning—its 
greatest improver. The pottery district of Staffordshire 
owes to this remarkable man a large measure of its 
weal th and of its commercial impoi tancc. We find va¬ 
rious items in the history of the potteries during the 
early half of the last century, in wliich the names of Mr. 
Aaron Wedgwood, Mr. Thomas Wedgwood, and Mr. 
John Wedgwood are mentioned: those were potters, 
apparently in rather humble circumstances, in and 
near Burslem. Thomas was said to have been an ex¬ 
cellent ‘ thrower * at the wheel, while John was a skil¬ 
ful ■ fireman ’ in the glazing department; and both 
left their father, Aaron Wedgwood, to set up for them¬ 
selves in Burslem. It was about a century ago when 
the two brothers established themselves; and they 
soon created a large business by the industry and sa¬ 
gacity with which they sought out the most improved 
clays and glazes for their wares. 

Josiah Wedgwood, the most distinguished of the 
family, was the son of Thoma^ and was born in Burs¬ 
lem, in 1730. His early education was very limited; 
and at the age of eleven he worked for his father as a * 
^ thrower.’ An old man, many years afterwards, used 
to relate that he had been engaged by Thomas Wedg- 
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\umd to make ‘ balls’ (as the lumps of day are called) 
for the two sons, Josiah and Richard, which they, as 
IhroMcrs, tornied into vessels, the twrf youths heinp 
seated in the two corners of a small room. Some years 
altti wards Jusiah Wcdp;vvood joined ^n partnership 
w itli one Harrison of Newcastle, and alSorwards with a 
Mr. Whicldou; hut lie appears to haVc retuincd to 
Rurslem about 1760 , and to have there set up in busi¬ 
ness on his own individual resources. He established 
two manufactories at Burslem, where he made knife- 
liandic's, g;rcen tiles, imitative tortoiseshell and marble 
))Iatcs, while stone-pottery, and other articles. He 
next turned his attention to ‘ cream-coloured ’ ware, 
for which heshad soon such a demand that he built a 
third factory. After a lime Wedgwood opened a ware¬ 
house in London, for the management of commercial 
dealings, and as a depot fur articles contributory to 
that r(‘markablc style of manufacture which he soon 
struck out. He collected vases, busts, cameos, inta¬ 
glios, medallions, seals, and other works of art; and 
began to exercise his ingenuity in imitating them in 
pottery or poreelain. His imitations of Greek, Ro¬ 
man, and modern Italian productions were so exquisite, 
that he gained renown throughout Europe; and men 
of taste were accustomed to visit Burslem to see the 
operations of his cstaMishinent. The Baiberini or 
1^)1 Hand vas^ will always be closely connected with 
the name of Wedgw ood, as showing what the potter’s 
ait can efl'ect. JHiis celebrated vase being put up to 
auetioii, Vi'edgwood was very desirous of ImyAig it 
as a pattern Iroin wlieiicc to manufacture- copies. 
The Dvuhesa of Portland “bid” for it; hut Wedg- 
wond bid against her so pertinaciously, that itEttracled 
tlie Duke's altentmn ; who, when he knew the cause 
of Wedgwood's solicitude, offered him the loan of the 
v:iM* for an indefinite period, if it would terminate his 
hiddings. He did so; and the vase was sold to the 
Ducliess for nearly two thousand guineas. Such is 
the aeeount given by Mr, Shaw'. Wedgwood there¬ 
upon employed the finest modellers and the most 
talented workmen in every branch, through who&(' aid 
1 h‘ produced fifty copies of the va&e, which lie sold for 
fifty guineas each: as a speculation it failed, but it 
raised bis name to a high pitch of eminence as a taste¬ 
ful inanufacturer. 

Meanwhile ho did not neglect the more useful varie¬ 
ties of earthenware. Ho presented to Queen Charlotte 
some specimens of painted cream-c<iloui<»d ware; 
which so ])lcased the Queen, that she ordcied a coui- 
plet(» table-service of tlui same kind: the pattern 
selected was thereafter known as the ‘ Qui’cn’s pattern,’ 
and the ware as the ‘ Queen’s ware,’ while Wedgwood 
hims(‘lf received the appointment of ‘ Potter to the 
Que(*n.’ He next invented a much admired W'are 
known as Jasper-ware: this was a beautiful white 
ware, capable of receiving rich and pure colours on 
any part of its surface, by which striking imitations 
could he produced of various kinds of ancient works of 
ai t. A kind of black ware, called Black Egyptian, 
w as also by him ajiplied to the making of busts and 
figures. 

By the year 1777 a canal, the * Grand Trunk,’ had 
been opened for the conveyance of the pottery from 
the Staffordshire district to the two great northern 
ports of the kingdom, Liverpool and Hull. But at 
the time Wedgwood commenced his labours the means 
of conveyance were miserably insufficient. In some 
instances the flint used in the manufacture was car- 
liod from the mill where it was ground to the manu- 
fa(‘lories by men; in other instances, by horses, who 
carried tubs bolding two pecks each. The chapmen, 
or dealers, kept gangs of horses which carried small 
crates; and in these crates was stow ed the ware, to be 
carried from i)lace to placet and exhibited to pur- 
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chasers. Afterwards, when the roads became im- 
jTToved under the provisions of an act of pailianient, 
carts and waggons were substituted for pack-horses; 
and persons travelled from place* to place for orders, 
instead of the goods being hawked about for sale. At 
length the Grand Trunk Cajal was boldly pfojeoled 
by Brindley; Wedgwood advocated it earnestly, and, 
as it is said, turned up the fir^t clod of earth with his 
own hands, near his works at Burslem. 

When the canal opened a communication between 
the potteries and various parts of England, Wedgwood 
removed from Burslem, and built a large manulac'tory 
on the banks of the canal; near which ho also built an 
elegant house for himself, and a village of neat dwell¬ 
ings for his workpeople; calling the whole Etruria^ 
after the ancient Italian state which produced such 
beautiful speciinchs of earthen vases, &c. Here Mr. 
Wedgwood contiiiued to reside till his death; and here 
his descendants still carry on the business which he 
founded. This handing down of manufacturing esta¬ 
blishments from father to son has been very observable 
in the potteries. The large works at Stoke, now the 
property of Messrs. Cojicland and Garrett, w ere owned 
by three generations in succession of Josiah Spodc's, 
the first of whom was contemporary with the first 
Josiah Wedgwood ; and the other pottery towns, Burs- 
leni, Hanley, Slid Ion, Fenton, 8cc. can most of them 
exhibit similar examples. 

Beyond this point w^c need not trace the history of 
the Potteries. The cedebrity of Wedgw^ood and the 
exertions nf other manufacturers, together with the 
gradual introduction of printed w'arc, ]n)reelain, &c., 
raised the Potteries to a commercial rank which they 
have ever since maintained. 

Let us sec, then, what kind of a district diis is, which 
has, par exvpUencf'^ ai*quired the name of * The Pot¬ 
teries;” a name so disilnctivc, that when the parlia- 
nieiitaiy boioughs were n'inodelled in 1 S 32 , tlic fran¬ 
chise was given to the wiiole of this district as one 
borough, since which lime there has been an “honour¬ 
able member for tJie Potteries,” although, nominally, 
the borough is designated by one of its towns, Stoke. 
Supposing a visitor to appioacli the Potteiics by the 
Grand Jun<*tion Railway, and to pass through New¬ 
castle-under-Lyme towards Stoke, he will ariive at the 
district about midway between its two extremities: 
Tuiibtall, Burslem, Cobridge, Hanley, and Shelton 
will be to the north; Fenton, Lane Dclph, Lane End, 
and Longton will be soiithwaid; and to whichever di¬ 
rection he may turn, he w'ill not he slow in observing 
that the towns consist mainly of small houses, in streets 
blanching out from the high road, w’hich runs from 
north to south. There are flot many handsome build¬ 
ings, and still fewer inonunients of antiquity; but. on 
the other hand, there are very fvw indications of 
squalor and wretchedness. Nearly every person 
throughout the district lives directly or indirectly by 
the manufacture of pottery; and as this biancli of ma¬ 
nufacture is subject to less fluctuation than many 
others in the north, the instances of extreme poverty 
are rare. There is no living in collais and hovels; nor 
is there any congregating of twenty or thirty families 
in one house, as some of our large towns exhibit: the 
bouses are small and humble, it is true, but tlicy ex¬ 
hibit indications of coml'or,t w^hich^show that a large 
amount of wages must be distributed weekly among 
the seventy thousand inhabitants of the district. 

Pottery is not a domestic manufacture; that is, it is 
not carried on in the houses of the workmen or in small 
shops ; it is conducted in large manufactories: so that 
the three features which the district mainly exhibits 
arc—the manufactories themselves, the private dwell¬ 
ings of the proprietors, and the sttcels of small houses 
inhabited by the workpeople The maiiufactories are 
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da^mguiduble by large, lofty, dark*coloured •tnio*|"mUic btiildinga” are but few in the Potteries. 
tureVy shap^ somewhat midway between a sugar*hN(f C&urehes, chapels, BtarketTbouses^ and towte-halls 
and a bee-We; these are the ovens in winch the ware are ^e principd. In a sm^ street in Shelton there 
m baked; or rather they are * hovels ’ which surround is a neat build^ appropriated as a *' Pottery Media- 
the ovens, and within which the men stimd to attend to nice’ institutiraR” It was established by a few noble- 
the ov^ns. Every est^li^ment has these * hovels,' men and smne ef the chief potters of the district some 
and the extent of the operations is in some degree in- years ago, anw has a smaU lecture-room, a library, 
^cated by the number of them. Freqi^ently, tn walk- and dass-roonn fw various branches of instruction, 
ing along the high road, we may see a handsome pri- Such are a few of the external cbaracteristicB of the 
yate dwelling, with * hovels* and other buildings behind district. Let us next witness the internal, by paying a 
it; in such case the probaMlity is that ^ l^se is in- visit to one of the establidiments whkb serve as cen- 
habitedby the proprietor the wiwks. If a stranger tresof industry to this busy p^ubation. It matters 
ask a question concerning these manu&ctnring pre- little where we make our selection, for the arrange- 
mises, he will be told that it is •“Mr. So-and-so’s raents and operaUona are very «ini1ar in all. But 
bank ”—the pottery-works being known technically as having been kinifty permitted by Messrs. Copeland 
‘banks'—-why, we cannot s^. “Whose premises are and Gmrrett to im^ct their works at Stoke, we will 
those yonder?* “That’s Mr, Wedgwood's bank at there take up our station. 

Trury,” waa the »ply; for Etruria ia stripped both of "nieBe works are, we believe, at the present day, the 
its beginning and it* end by the workpeople. largest in the Pottery district: th^ give employment 

The village just named, Etruria, is situated a little to nearly a thousand persons, and appear more like a 
out of the main road through the potteries. It is in small town than a manufactory. A very long range of 
the road firom Newcastle to Hanley, and oonrists windows in a brick building on the high road through 
almost entirely of one street, containing about a him- Stoke, indicates the froiU <rf the wwks, and a gateway 
dred and fifty houses; these were built by Mr. Josiah gives entrance to the interior. When inside the gates 
Wedgwood, and are occujned chiefly by persons em- tltere is presented to the eye not one large isolated 
ployed in the neighhowring works. A angukr urn- building, as in some factories—ilot a quadrangular area, 
formity is exhibited by these dwellings, botn us tbeir surrounded on all four sides by bundings, as in some 
outward appearance and their interior arrangements, other cases—but a labyrinth of passages and cotirts. 
The street door opens directly into the front parlour; interacting each other at all angles and boundtal by 
in fine weather the door ia always open, and, in almost buildings. The buiktings are, however, not confusedly 
every case, the first object which meets the eye of a mingled, hut are divided into certain groups or com- 
passer-by in each house is a chest of drawers, iinmedi- partments, according to the branch of manufacture 
ately opposite the door. Now, without diacuasing the carried dh therein. One of these w the ‘ dish-makers’ 
question how far a chest of drawers is a test of re- ^uaretliat is, an open area surrounded by buildings, 
spectability, it is always observable that many comforts in which the makers of dishes work. Then there are 
are collected around a family which possesses this the ‘ plate-square,’ the ‘ saucer-square,’ the * coloured- 
article of furniture: it shows that there are “ ^unday body square,' the ‘ printer’s-square,’ &c., each com- 
clothes*’to be taken care of, and a decent pride in prising a court or area encirclnd by buildings. One, 
their prerervation. The windows too, one and all, are too, called the ‘ black bank,’ affords an illustration of the 
decked with flowers, planted in pots which would put nomenclature spoken of before; this being a ‘ bank,’ 
to shame the coarse red flowerpots of a London win- or series of workshops, where black ware is made. 

. Altogether there are nearly a hundred and twenty 

There is one external mark by which the pottery separate workshops, in which people are employed 
operatives are to be known, all the way from Tunstall utoo almost every variety of pottery and poieelain. 
to Lane End—-in the ‘ banka,’ on the road, and at the There are in difi’erent par Is of the works seven ‘ biscuit- 
doors of their own houses. This is the small, drab ovens,’ for baking the ware after it has been formed 
felt, close-fitting, hemispherical skull-eap, which is into vessaki fourteen ‘ glaae-ovens,’ for firing the 
worn by most of the men and boys. The manufactuie ware afteg^ glaze has been applied to it; and si.v 
ot these caps is largely carried on at the neighbouring teen kilns for enamelling and other processes. The 
town of Newcastle; and titey are worn because they department of the works appropriated as the porcelain 
m cheap, and because, as it is asserted, they “ keep manufoctory surround a lai ge neatly gravelled area 
the head warm in winter ^nd cool in Bonmer.’’ and is much cleaner titan moat other parts of the 

At all the various towns, there are ‘ banks,’ or not- works, 
teiy manufiwttories, on a very h^vge scale, as weH as When we have passed beyond the buildings where 
others ta a smaller size. In some of these establish- the manufacture is conducted, we come to an open 
«ients the very finest kinds of porcelain are maaufac- piece of ground bounded by the canal. Here, scatteW 
tured; ia others only the common earthenware; whBe m huge Wps, we see the crude materials from which 
ofliers again comlane both classes of productions. At the porcelain and pottmy are to be made. The eftert 
Une End, besides a few estabitthmente of the higher for the floor of the griading-mills; the guvmm, or 
class, there is a very number of minor ‘ banks,’ mlphate of Xm, to make plaster moulds for casting; 
where the commoncat krads of stone and yellow ware the /lints from Gravesemd and Northfleet, as one nm- 
are produced, and whence the hawkers and street- terial for pottery; the Staff^dabire marl for forming 
^ers all over Ei^bmd cbtaia their aupnly. Near the seggars, or fire-cases; the Devon, and Dorset, and 
here too, as well as in numy mer pwtsof the Potteiy Cornwall days and- stones^ employed in the roanulac- 
^trict, there are coal-pitsr from which is ]Mrocured. lure; and the coais with which the oveneand kilns are 
for six or eight shilUnn pmP shundant supply to be heated; AU these are brought to. the works by 

of c<^ weU fitted for rte pwiw, Mthough net i the canal, which ia eeanected with other canals Inading 

Mual to the South Staffordshfre coal far open fires, to Liverpool, to which port sU the mineral products 
At a little village near TunstaB all the cottagers seem from Devon, Dtehet, Oomwatt, and Kent are toought 
to tave their “coal-ccilars” in the ^n air; for the in the ent instaaoe, and thence sent ^ barges to 
coals are thrown down in the flfon* of each house Potteries. It is a curious circumstaoce that at the 
by the side of tile door, and thence canned in as , iwei^t ctoy the Stafforthtiiire claty is nut employed for 
’ ,. I. ^ pottery: it has been entirely superseded by 

Ihe structures which can correct^ he termed'[i the clays of otimr dhitriot^ and< is now only used to 
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make the sepgars it ib a kind of marl found inter- 
Btratifled with the coed, and is easily proeured. These 
works are supplied with coal liom collieneB belonging 
to the same proprietors at Fenton, a short distance 
from Stoke, hut independent of these coUienes the 
wotks at Stoke occupy an area of^ ten or twelve 
acres. 

The operations carried on within the vanous build¬ 
ings whose arrangement we have described roi|ipnse 
the whole series incidental to the inanufartiire of pot¬ 
tery and porcelain^ from the calcining and grinding 
of the flint, to the panting, the enamelling, the 
gilding, &e. There are in vanous parts ot the Pottery 
district ‘ flint-mills/ situated geneially where there is 
waUr-power, and employed solely for grinding the 
flint required by the smallei inanufactuiers. But at 
these M orks all the flint is calc ined in a kiln and ground 
in a mill within the establishment In noticing these 
ariaiigements wc shall he able, bv referring to our 
ri Of nt Supplement on the Porcelain Manulac ture at 
Worcester, to confine ourselves mainly to matters not 
ticaled tlieie; so that the two papTs together will 
give a lolc rably complete view of tlie manutacmie 

Hint and i few kinds of clay form the mam in- 
gudients of all the nuninous vaiieties ot ]K)ttcry and 
poicdiin, and aie made fit tor the potters use by 
nearly (he iollownig procesfees—I he flints brought 
ii oui Gia\ CSC nd in irregulai ly shaped niec< s are place d 
m a kiln sh ipe.d somewhat like a lime kiln, where 
they are stiatiliod with layeis ot small-coal Il<‘at is 
ipplicd, and the flints aie bunuHl or calcined to a 
white coloui, in which state tiny arc mq/e eisily 
biokctithaii bcfoie These pieces ate them pounehd 
to still siniller fragments by the ‘stampers lepre- 
sented in the annexed < ut, and which ac t in a e urious 
manner These stampers ate pe ipeiuhcuiar pieces of 
world loaded w ith iron, and tail upon or into a box, 
whose bottom consists e>t a stiong iron giating they 
are raised alternately by inaehincry connectecl with a 
Btcam-engine, and made to tali heavily upon the pieces 
oi calcined flint, which beeomc^ tlieieby broken small 
pnongh to fall through the non grating The flinty 
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fiagmenls are then giouiid Ic a jicifectly fine state m 
the large \at or vessel here icprcsenUd, dcsigiiUcd 
the mill It IS a ciuular vf ssel, iwche 01 fuuitecu 
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imt .in diuneter, having lour arms extendittg from ita 
'i^^e, .ir1d<:hL arms carry round what, in imotner forid 
'df.t^ BMushine, would be the upper milistone. Tim 
'l^ttoin ia lined, or paved with Welsh * chert,' a species 
*f and ti»e arms carry round large heavy blocks 
the same, aubstance, *by which the calcined and 
t^shed flint, after being thrown into the vessel and 
covered with water, is found to be a consbtence nearly 
aa'fine as cream. 

The Cornish day is partially prepared in Cornwall 
from a kind of decomposed granite, called Cornish 
stone, which is j^und and washed, and the lighter 
argillaceous particles allowed to flow into channels 
and pits, where a sediment forms, i^ch is afterwards 
made into cake^ and then barrelled fof shipment to 
Liverpool. The Dorset clay receives hardly any pre¬ 
paration before it arrives at the Potteries. The sul¬ 
phate of lime, from which the plaster of Paris for the 
moulds is to he produced, is flrst broken small, then 
ground fine in a mill similar to a flour-mill, and placed 
in a trough formed of fire-brick: heat is then applied, 
hy which the sulphate loses its crystalline form, and 
assumes the well-known appearance of plaster of 
^ris. 

All these operations arc preparatory to the ‘ slip¬ 
making,’ the process whereby the clay is brought into 
the state fit for the potter’s use. Whether clay be for 
the finer kinds of porcelain or for earthenware, the 
arrangements lor ‘ slip-making ’ arc analogous in their 
character, and arc represented in our frontispiece. 
The materials travel downwards, from one level or 
stage to a lower one, and then to a lower one again, in 
the'course of preparation. Each kind of clay and flint 
is beaten up, in a distinct vessel, with water, into a 
sort of cream, by means of rotating arms worked by 
machinery. The proper thickness of this cream is 
estimated by the number of ounces which a pin^ of it 
will weigh, each kind having a recognised weight 
known W experience to be best fitted for the object in 
view. These difibrent creams then flow into large 
tanks, and from thence along troughs into other tanks, 
where they are mixed together; gauge-marks being 
used to Huord a guide as to the quantities mixed to¬ 
gether. Taps or valves are provided, through which 
the mixture falls into very fine silk lawn sieves, which 
have a reciprocating motion given to them by ma- 
chinery: the fineness of this lawn (for the best porce¬ 
lain) is such that there are three hundred threads to 
the square inch; and the cream thereby becomes re¬ 
duced to an extremely fine state by the time it has 
passed through the sieves. 

This mixture, then, is ^lled * slip,’ and we follow 
this slip to the ‘slip-kiln,’ a remarkable and very 
long building. This place consists.of a low room a 
hundred a,nd twenty feet in length, having on either 
side sj}al]dw slip-kilns and a passage down the middle. 
The kilns are merely open troughs, Bi.\ty feet long, 
eight wide, and one deep, formed of fire-brick, and 
heated with flues underneath. Here the ‘ slip,’ or clay- 
cream, remains exposed to heat for twenty-four hours, 
by which it evaporates to the stiffness of clay. 

One more process is necessary before the clay is 
rea^y for the ]^tter. When taken from the slip-kiln 
it ii' not sufficiently smooth and homogeneous, but re- 

S iires a kind of anseali^ or kneading. This used, in 
e early history of the manufiicture, to be performed 
by laborious msnual opera||on; but a very ingenious 
and effbetive kind of apparatus is now employed fmr 
this purpose. It consuts of an inverted conical 
machine, down the centre of which runs an axis pro¬ 
vided with knives or cutters. The clay, being put into 
this mticUrie,' is cut and pressed so as to become 
^roi^hly amalgamated, and finally forced through 
An aperture in the bottom of the matdiine. 

• ♦ 


The clay, being thus prepared, is transferred to the 
‘ plate-maker’s square,’ the ‘ dish-maker’s square,’ the 
‘ throwing-room,* or to any ot the numerous workshops 
where the potters arc employed. How the general 
process of ‘ throwing’ is eifected, by which the greater 
number of earthenware vessels are made, we gave an 
illustrated desefiption in the former paper, and also of 
the mode in which the * handle-maker ’ jiroceeds. We 
may tikerefore pass over these operations here, and 
notice one or two others. The ‘ turner,’ it will be seen 
from the annexed cut, works at a lathe in a manner 
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very similar to the turner in wood: the ‘ thrown ’ and 
partially-dried vessel is fixed to the chuck of the lathe, 
and by means of iron and steel tools of various shapes, 
the turner gives symmetry of form and smoothness of 
surface to the vessel. 

Plate-making, dish-making, and saucer-making con¬ 
stitute very large departments of the manufacture, 
and in sucli works as are now engaging our atten¬ 
tion each department is wholly distinct from the 
others. One of the plate-makers is represented in 
the next cut, which will illustrate the following ths 
scription of making a plate:—Beneath the work¬ 
man’s hands is a vertical pillar, on the top of which 
is a horizontal wheel hearing a reverse copy of a 
^late made in plaster of Pans; that is, the upper 
surface is the same size and shape as the inside or face 
of the plate which is to be made. The w^orkman, 
having beaten out a piece of clay to nearly the required 
thickness and diameter, lays it upon the plate-mould, 
places this mould on the horizontal wheel, and bids bis 
attendant (a lad) set it into rotatory motion by means of 
a winch-handle. While the mould and clay afe rotating, 
he presses the latter down upon the former with a wet 
sponge, and then proceeds to give the contour to the 
upper surface of the clay (to form the dottom of the 
plate) by means of gauges, ribs^ or profiles. I'he plate 
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is flms formed in a vc-jy short limo : the plaalrr mould 
Rivinii: ihe one sitifacr and the j»anc:e the other. 

Dishes, saueeis, ainl all flat vesisels of which one side 
is scaicely st'cn, aio mad(* in a similar manner, the 
least imjmrUiit tide, ftoneially (he bottom, benif^ 
lonned by humus n[ th(' j2.au^<*s oi mtlerns, while the 
siu face which IS to he \isible is sliaped by nieam of 
the plastei-mould. The ])lates, &.c. are not removed 
liom their rcspe< tive moulds dnei'lly they are made ; 
they are put into dryini^-stovea, mould and all; then 
taken out and tiimiru'd smootli by passing the ]>rofih»- 
f;aiij»es aftain over them ; again stoved. and tlum sepa- 
ratf»d by the eontraction of the clay. But when both 
surtaresuf a flat vessel, such as in the more ornamental 
kinds of porcelain, are to be visible, the vessel is gene¬ 
rally moulded on both aides by a more coniplic^ated 
luocesa. The room where some of these articles are 
diied IS no less than a hundred and forty feet in 
length, and is known leehiiically as the ‘ green-house,’ 
or the place wbeic the ware is placed when in the 
* giecn ’ Stale- 

How the ware is brought from the * green ’ state to 
the ‘ biscuit ’ state, was sufficiently explained in the 
former paper, and renders an) detailed description nri- 
ncc(‘ssaiy here. The luanutaelurcd vessels, whethiT 
tlnoun at the wheel, or pressed, or cast in moulds— 
whether ot earthenware or of porcelain, are placed in 
sc'ggars. or flre-eases, as a moans of protection from 
smoke, and lliese seggars are placed in the biscuit- 
ovens which are so numerous at these works. Four 
hundred tons of coal per week are required to heat 
these ovens and the other parts of the working appa¬ 
ratus. 

The * biscuit-warehouse,’ in which all the ware is 
temporarily deposited after being ‘fired ’ in the ovens, 
is very striking to a stranger, from its large sire, and 
tlio cnormbus piles of ware always lying there. To 
give an idea of the appearance, we will describe one 
group which came under our notice. Whoever has 
been to Woolwich Arsenal must have seen the piles 
of cannon-balls lying in symmetrical array, all pyra- 


aur 

«midically arranged. Imagine them plain while basins 
instead of cannon-balls, each one lying in the hollow of 
another to make the mass solid and compact; and 
further imagine/our thousand dozens of similar vessels 
all thus arranged into a pyfamid: this wilDgive an 
idea of one of the singular heaps in the room. The 
stock in this room cr waiehousc is constantly under¬ 
going change; for as one portion is removed to under¬ 
go the finishing processes, another portion is brought 
from the ovens to w^arehoused. 

The manner in which earthenware is commonly 
decorated is strikingly different from that adopted 
with respect to ppreelain. The decorations in porce¬ 
lain, as was pretty fully explainc*d in the farmer paper, 
are produced by painting, with 'Camel-hair pencils, 
varioqs devices on the porcelain, the paint or pigment 
being formed of mineral colours, which are afterwards 
made to adhere permanently to the porcelain by the 
heat of the annealing-kiln. In pottery, however, a 
cheaper and more expeditious mode is adopted. One 
kind is called gold or silver Imtre-ware. To produce 
the metallic lustre on the surface of this ware, certain 
motalJic oxide's are niixf'd up with essential oils to the 
consistence oi a paint, and then applied with a brush 
over the surface of the vessel: the heat of a kiln after- 
j waids dissipates some of the component ingredients, 

! and leaves the metallic lustre visible; but the metals 
[ employed arc nieioly substitutes for gold and silver, 
not the costly metals tlu'insclvcs. 

Another vaiicty, called * dipped-ware,’receives its 
deeuratioris in a manner so reniaikablc as to form one 
of the most euiious opeialiens of a pottery. It is a 
elieap kind of ate which is thus ornamented, arid 
may be known b) the fanciful but rather indefinite 
devices on the suil’acc, in three or four different 
eolouis; the devii‘c being raised somewhat above the 
generll Ic\(‘l of ihe surface, but similar to it in 
texluie. After the vessel has been turned it is fixed 
to a wheel, which is made to rotate while the work¬ 
man effects the operation. We will suppose that 
the vessel is to have a device in three colours, 
brown, >ellow, and blue: in such case the work¬ 
man prepares three kinds of clay, coloured to the 
proper tint, and brought to the consistence of paste or 
cream by admixture with water. A poitioii of these 
three he puts into a kind ot tunnel having three com¬ 
partments, so that all three remain separate, and yet 
flow out of three adjoining apertuies at the bottom 
simultaneously. This funnel the woikman holds over 
the vessel while revolving, in such a manner that a 
little stream of tri-coloured paint shall drop upon it, 
and form bands, stripes, •spots, curves, or spirals, 
according to the manner in which tlie funnel is held 
and the velocity with which the vessel rotates, 
three colours are contiguous, and flow in a united 
stream from the funnel; yet they arc perfectly distinct 
in their position in the vessel. The \ essel, it will be 
understood, is on its side, and rotating on a horizontal 
axis. The quickness with which tliis process is 
effected is quite astonishing, and the w hole affair de¬ 
mands singular dexterity in the woikman. 

Perhaps in the whole range of the potte^ manu¬ 
facture, there is no kind of decorative operation which 
has been more generally approved, or which lias 
tended more to give neatness to the appearance of 
theraanufaetuied articles, than that of‘blue-printing,’ 
or the transference to the V^arc of a device previously 
printed on a piece of paper from an engraved copper¬ 
plate. Before the introauction of this kind of ware 
there were two kinds, called ‘ blue-painted * and ‘ black-^ 
printed' wares: the former having merely a small 
border or edging round each vessel, painted in blue 
colour with a pencil; and the latter having a device 
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■ tn i Mi lii tBfl -tjiiate gUuped rave by a of luting; 
Bpt iofb nmneiniiiBe aupeneded by tiie ftearad of 
f<MWh^priQtiBg/ 

3te. wmiMBteiKia for • blue^pnirting ’ are liiaj^y 
M SoikM' :—Tw demg^aer in tbe niOt place Asawa a 
idMgn, jowreepondistt hi We to the aize of the Teaael 
tolw printed, lu the early atage of the ayatem no 
Aan liiMs were introduced into the denra; but coarse 
amwN »*nio g pattema. eudi as tbe ‘willor* pattern, 
were alone employed. By de^ees, however, a 
bettertaate prevailed, and lanoKapea and otherpleaainjg; 
aubjeeta were introduced. The design, wbrnifiniahed, is 
given to an engraver, who engraves^t on a flatcopper- 
Blate in the uaualmanner. Fromtbeplateaoengraved 
impreasiona are taken upon a peculiar kind of thin 
miper, tnade expressly tor this ptt|poae^l^ Meiers. 
Fmutarinier, who have a jnneT^aul in the immediate 
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wuo nave «ui vne guiwcuiaht: > 

vknatty of die Potteries. The colour, for tbe impr^ i ;•%» 
aiofuisa mixture of certain metallic oxides with oil, ! 
and is brought to the thickness of a cream. Tbe en- | 
graved plate is placed upon a flat atove; and, when H i 

heated, the printer mbs the ink well into the device, |Vj 

aa seen in tte annexed cut. With a knife he then i '•'t/ite 
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acrapea olF tbe auperfluous ink from tiie surface, and 
rubs the plate quite clean, leaving ink only in the en¬ 
graved device. Meanudiile the paper has been moist¬ 
ened in soap and wxter; and an impresuon is then 
bdm by means of a small roUer-presa. 

Stanediately that the mated paper ia ready, it is 
hahmd toawoioaaadleda ^braimmTer,’who, in Um 
Maaner here sketched, lays it down upon tbe plate or 
other eartbenwane veaam whudi is to he printed. 
Soeactiiwea it cm be put Om in one piece; while at 
odser tiMBe it is cut into a &w pieces by another 
lenhdib wd then adapted to tbe vanona curvatures «f 
thetiaMeh The transferrer next tahw a kind rub¬ 
ber. formed of a roll of flannel wrapped round the end 
ttf * tthd^xmd rubs the paper very fordUy down upon 
the uweil. tbe coloured surface being next to the veaael; 
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this rubbing is so v'olent, that if the paper were not of 
a tough quality (though thin\ it would be worn into 
holes. The ware, being in the porous ‘ biscuit ’ or un¬ 
glazed state, imbibes tne colour from the paper. The 
vessel is immediately handed to another lemale, who 
immerses it in cold water., and washes off all the paper 
from tbe surface. It is then seen that the ware nas 
imbibed the colour so intimately that the washing 
away of the paper has illSt removed it from the 
ware: the device is perfetrtly transferred. The ware 
is placed in a kiln, to drive off the oil from the ink; 
and the printed vessel is then ready for the process of 
glazing. Thus is effected the deem-ation of a kind of 
ware, the introduction of which, to use the words of 
Mr. Porter (‘ Treatise on Porcelain “ has added ma¬ 
terially to the decent comforts of the middle classes in 
England, and has more than any other circumstance 
contributed to the great extension of our trade in 
earthenware wiUi tbe continent of Europe.” 

At the Works which have been engaging our atlen- 
tion the most costly kinds of porcelain are largely 
manufactured, as well as the commoner but more ge¬ 
nerally used kinds of earthenware; and the splendid 
show-rooms belonging to tbe establishment richly il¬ 
lustrate the state of excellence to which this branch of 
manufacture has arrived. But the Supplement {No. 
700) to which reference has before been made will ren¬ 
der it unnecessary here to detail the train of processes 
involved in the manufacture of porcelain. Suffice it to 
say that porcelain constitutes a notable branch of the 
operations conducted in the Staffordshire Potteries: 
operations by which the manufacturing reputation of 
England has been greatly heightened ; by which sixty 
or seventy thousand persons earn their daily food; and 
by which a busy district has been peopled—^not only to 
the extent which warranted the parliamentary fran¬ 
chise given to tfaem*--but with a class of Arsons 
as favourably circumstanced, perhaps, in a social 
point of view, as any Imdy of manufacturing operatives 
in the country. 





SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY.—No. V. 

[From (he * S|iectatoT/ No*. 115 kud 116] 

Aftkr what has been said, I need not inform my 
readers that Sir Roger, with whose character I hope 
they are at present pretty well acquainted, has in his 
youth gone through the whole course of those rural 
diversions which the country abounds in; and which 
seem to be extremely well suited to that laborious in¬ 
dustry a man may observe here in a far greater degree 
than in towns and cities. I have before hinted at some 
of my friend’s exploits: he has in his youthful days 
taken forty coveys of partridges in a season; and tired 

No. 717 . 


many a salmon wuth a line consistuig but ol a single 
hair. The constant thanks and good wishes of thv 
neighbourhood always attended him on account of his 
remarkable enmity towards foxes: haying destroyed 
more of those vermin in one year than it was thought 
the whole country could hflve produced. Indeed the 
knight does not scruple to own among bis most inti¬ 
mate friends, that, in order to establish his reputation 
this way, he has scjcretly sent for great numbers of 
them out of other counties, which he used to turn 
loose about the country by night, that he might the 
better signalise liimself in their destruction the next 
day. Ills hunting-horses were the finest and best 
managed in all these parts. His tenants arc still full 
of the praises of a gray stone-horse that unh appi ly 
staked himself several years since, and was buried|i|ik 
grefit solemnity in the orc;hai-d. 

“ Sir Roger being at present too pld for fox-huffing, 
to keep himself in action, has disposed of his beagles, 
and got a pack of stop-liourids. What these want in 
speed, he endeavours to mike amends for by the deej)- 
nesB of their mouths and the variety of their notes, 

I which are suited in such a manner to each other, that 
the wliole cry makes up a complete concert. He is so 
nice in this particular, that a gentleman having made 
liim a jiresent of a very fine hound the otlier day, tlie 
knight returned it by the servant with a great many 
expressions of civility; but desired him to tell his 
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tllftftteri tliat the dog he had sent was indeed a most 
aaoeelWnt bass, but at pn»scnt he only wanted a counter¬ 
tenor. Could I behove inv friend had ever read 
Shsksp^e, I should certainly conclude he had taken 
the hmt from Theseus tin the ^ Midsummer Night^s 
Dream 

* My houndt are bred out of the Spartan khid^ 

So flei^'d, 80 tanded; and their heads oie hung 
With taa that sweep away tlie morning dew. 

Crook-kneed and dew-lapn^d like ISiesaaliaii hulls, 

Slow ill puiBuit, but match'd in mouths like bells, 

Each under eacL A cry more tuneable 
Was never holla'd tu, nor cheer'd horn.* 


^ Sir Roger Js so keen at this sport, that be has been 
out almost every day since I came down; and upon 
the chaplain’s oncring to lend me his easy pad, I was 
prevailed on yesterday morning to make one of the 
company. I was extremely pleased, as we nd along, 
to observe the general benevolence of all the neigh¬ 
bourhood towards my friend. The farmers’ sons 
thought themselves happy if they could open a gate for 
the good old knight as he passc'd by; which he 
generally requited witli a nod or a smile, and a kind 
inquiry after their fathers or uncles. 

“ After we had rid about a mile from home, we 
came upon a laige heath, and the sportsmen began to 
beat. They had done so for some lime, when, as I was 
at a little distance from the rest ot the company, 1 saw 
a hare pop out from a small furze-brake almost under 
my horse 8 ieet- I marked the way she took, which 1 
endeavoured to make the company sensible of by 
extending my arm; but to no purpose, till Sir Roger, 
who knows that none of iny extraoidmary motions aie 
insignificant, rode np to me and a^ked rue, li puss was 
gone that way? Upon my answciing yes, he imme¬ 
diately called in the dogs, and put them upon the 
scent. As they were going off*. 1 heard one of the 
country fellows nmtteiing to his companion, ‘that 
’twas a wonder they had not lost all their sport, for 
wrant of the silent genticiiian’s crying, stole away.’ 

“ This, with iny aversion to leaping hedges, made 
me withdraw to a rising ground, Irom whence 1 could 
have the pleasure of tin whole chase, without tlu* 
&tigue of keeping iii with the hounds. The haie 
ininiediately threw them above a mile behind Jier; but 
1 was pleased to find, that instead of ninrinig straiglit 
forwards, or, in hunter’s language," flying the country, 
as I was airaid she might have done, she wheeled 
about, and described a sort of eircie round the hill 
where I had taken my station, in such a manner as« 
rfave me a very distinct view of the sport. I could see 
her first pass by, and the flogs some time afterwards 
unravelling the whole track she had made, and follow- 
ing her through all her doubles. I was at the time 
dehgnted in observing that deference which the rest 
of the pack paid to each particular hound, according 
to the character he had acquired among them. If they 
were at fault, and an old hound of reputation opened 
hut once, he was immediately followed by the wliolc 
cry; while a raw dog, or one who was a noted liar, 

t have yelped his heart out without being taken 

e hare now, after having squatted two or three 
tnd beenpu^up again as often, came still neaici 
to the jdace where she was at first started. The clogs 
punued her, and these were follow^ed by the jolly 
knight, who rode upon a wnite gelding, encompassed 
by his tenants and servants, and cheering his hounds 
witii all the gaiety of five and twenty. One of the 
sportsmen rode up to me, and told me, that be w’as 
sure the chase was almost at an end, because the old 
dogs, which had hitherto lain behind, now beaded the 

E ick, The fellow was in the right. Our hare took a 
rge field just under us, followed by the full cry in 


view. I must confess the brightness of the weather, 
the cheerfulness of everything around me, the eluding 
of the hounds, winch was returned upon us m a 
i double echo irom two neighbouring liillb, with the 
hallooing of the sportsmen, and the sounding of the 
horn, lilted my spirits into a most lively plcasuie, 
which I freely indulged because i was sure it was 
innocent. If I was under any concern, it was on ac¬ 
count of the poor hare, that was now*^ quite spent, and 
almost within the reach of lier enemies; when the 
huntsman getting forward, threw down his pole before 
the dogs. They were now within eight yaids ot that 
game which they had been pursuing for aln)o^t as 
many hours; yet on the signal before mentioned they 
all made a sudden stand, and though they continued 
opening as much as before, durst not once attempt to 
pass beyond the pole. At the same time Sir R«g(‘r 
rode forward, anu alighting, took up the haio in his 
arms, which he soon alter delivered up to one of liib 
servants, with an order, if she could be kept alive, to 
let her go in his great orchard, where it seems lias 
several of these pnsoners of w^ar, who live togethei m 
a very comfortable captivity. I was highly jdcased to 
see the discipline of the pac*k, and the good imtuic of 
the knight, who could not find iii lus heart to uuiidci 
a creature that had given him so much divcibioii ” 
“Thew’alls of his great hall aic covered with the 
horns ^f several kinds of deei that he Jkis killed in the 
chace, which he thinks the most valuable fuTiutuic of 
hib house, as they afford him frequent topics of dis- 
course, arnl show that be has not been idle. At the 
lowei end ot the hall is a large otter's skin stuffed w itii 
hay, which his mother ordered to be hung u]> in tlhit 
manner,and the kiK^;lit looks upon with gicat satis¬ 
faction, because it seems he was but nine years old 
wlien his dog killed him. A little room adjoining to 
the hall is a kind of arsenal filled with guns oi scieidl 
sizes and inventions, with w'hich the knight has niadi* 
gieathavor in the woods, and destroyed many thou¬ 
sands of pheasants, partridges, and woodcocks. His 
stable-doors are patched with noses that belonged to 
foxes ot the knights own hunting down. Sii Roger 
showed me one of thmn, that tor distinction's sake* has 
a brass nail struck through it, which cost him about 
fifleeri hours’ riding, rained him through half a dozen 
counties, killed him a brace of geldings, and lo^t 
above half Ins dogs. This the knight jooks upon as 
one of the greatest exploits ot liis life.” 


monts-i)£-pi6tE, or pawn societies. 

An important item in the history and condition of the 
working classes is that which ielates to tmporarj/ 
loans; to the borrowing on the part of a person ili 
want of immediate assistance of a small sum of money, 
for which a pledge or security is given, and interest 
paid. It is not generally known how much attention 
this subject bas received from popes, cardinals, em¬ 
perors, kings, and governments generally; nor is it 
often suspected how vast is the sum of money annually 
lent under such circumstances. 

There are many jiassages in the Bible which have 
had much influence in the arrangements connected 
wiUi this matter. For instance, in Exodus, xxii, 25 , 
iL is commanded: “ If thou lend money to any of my 
people that is poor by thee, thou shall not be to liim as 
an usurer, neither shall thou lay upon hiin usuiy;’* 
and in Deuteronomy, xxiii. 20, is this* passage: 
“ Thou shall not lend \ipon usury to thy brother; 
usury of money, usury of victuals, usury of anything 
that is lent upon u«mry: unto a stranger thou maye^ 
lend upon usury; but unto thy brother thou shall not 
lend upon usury ” Coinmeniators have discussed at 
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considerable length the acceptation in which the ing too conspicuous; and it was called by the name o£ 
terms brother ” and “ stranger ” ought to be received; indemnity, in order to avoid the use of _a word in bad 
and also the meaning attached here to the word ** usury,” odour. But this did not escape scrutiny. One class 
whether it means interest in any shape, or only exor- of ceclesiastics arrayed themselves against another, and 
bitant interest. In the early ages of the church these fiercely contested tne point whether it was proper to 
considerations influenced the arrangements made for do anything wicked, as receiving interest was %y some 
Ihf' temporary relief of those who required loans. deemed, in order that good might follow. 

In a simple state of society lending money or goods The period when this system was established in Italy 
is generally an act of charity or benevolence; but as appears to have been about the middle of the fifteenth 
socK»ty advances in complexity, these borrowings be- century. It ivould seem that at about that time the 
come so numerous as to give rise to a regular branch Jews and the Christian bankers or money-lenders de- 
of trade, which seems to find its own proper level manded exorbitant interest, and that this circumstance 
much in the same manner as other trades, the lender drew more than common atlcnlion to the matter. Bar- 
jfcciving, under the name of tWeree/, a remuneration nabas Intcramncasis, a Franciscan friar, proposed to 
for his trouble and the use of his property. Even when raise a capital by collections, in order to lend from it 
such a practice w^as severely proliibited by the Papal on pledges to the indigent, who should give monthly, 
court, the people still had recourse to it secretly; for for the use of the money borrowed, as much interest as 
their own temporary wants W'ere more powerful than might be necessary to pay the servants employed in 
Papal decrees. At length, finding that the liorrowing of the estalilishinent. An able jurist of Perugia approved 
inoiK^y was a feature almost inscqiarahle from a mixed of the plan, and both of tlie jirojectors applied to the 
state of BOcMcty, the popes endeavoured to found a sys- superior authorities to know whether such a system 
tom somewhat similar to one that had been acted on by could be allowed. The answer was favourable, and a 
tlie Homans, 'llio emperor Augustus converted into a considerable sum was soon collected by preaching, 
fund tl\e surplus of the money which accrued to the Other parties, how^cver, and especially the Dominicans, 
stale from tli(* confiscated properly of criminals; ami fieirely attacked the system as usurious; and thence 
lent sums from it without interest to those who could ensued a wordy war between the I'ranciscans and the 
]dedge value iMjual to double the amount. Tiberius is Dominicans. But when Pope Leo X. gave his sanc- 
said to have ad\anced a large capital, from which those tion lo it, the opponents w^ere obliged to relax in their 
were suj>p]icd ^'ith money for thioe yeais wIkj^ could proceedings. It is supposed that this took plat'C in the 
gne secuuiy on lamls equivah'ut to twice the \alue. year 14 (U ; and at the end of the year, alter all ex- 
Lasily, Alexander Severus lent money at a low rate of yienses were [laid, a considerable surplus was found 
nu^^e^t to wniie jiarties; and to (he poor lie lent remaming; this was divided among the servants, lo 
money without inteiest to jmndiasc lands, agreeing to wliorn no fixed salaries liad been awarded. 
iccei\o payiiiciit (rom tlie produi‘c oi them. Lending-houses, on (he principle just detailed, WTre 

The iMipc-- wished to cslablifth a system of lending estalilished suceeftsi\ely at kerugia, Orvieto, Viterbo, 
money on pledm^s w^uhoul intercbt, and sought to Savona, and oilier pi.ices in Italy. Pope Sixtus IV., 
ereate luiuN lor tins purpose. They granted favours in a ‘^hull” which sanctioned the icnding-house at 
and ])rivlieges and indulgences to sucli wealthy pei- Sa\on!i, regretted that the gr(*at expenses to which he 
sons as would .‘oiUiibute towaidsthc capital fund. But w'as subjected did not permit him to relieve his eoun- 
it was soon found that it w^as hopeless lo expect that trymen with money; but stated that he would grant 
the borrowing of money on inteichl from money- lo tlio lending-house so many spiritual advantages as 
lenders could he stofipcil by this system; lor such a should induce the faithful to eontrihute towards its 
result could only be obtaini'd by advancing sums-—not support; and that it w^as his desire that money should 
only to those wdlo were poor, in tlie strictest sense of be lent from it to tliose who would assist gratis during 
the word, but to those also wdio, to secure themselves a year in th(‘ business which it required. If none 
from ])uv <Tty, wished to underlakc and carry on useful could be found lo sei \ e on these conditions, a moderate 
enqdoyments, and who for that purpose had need of salary was to he given. He added a clause also re- 
eapilal. Beckmann, who investigated this subject wuth specting pledges. 

Ins usual sagacity, says, “Even if a lending-house I The Franciscans were the active agents through whom 
slioiild not b(* exhausted by the maintenance of its ser- those lending-houses were 8U(*eessively established, 
vants and vai ions accidents that could not be guarded One of them, being a good orator, was employed by 
against, it w as still necessary at any rate to borrow as his order to travel through Italy and preach. The 
much money at interest as would be sufficient lo sup- chief object of his sermoiJs w'as to banish gaming, 
port the establishment. As it was impossible that it intemperance, and extravagance of dress; but he, 
could lelieve all the poor, the only method to be pur- above all, attacked the Jew’s, and excited such a 
sued was lo prevent their increase by encouraging hatred against them, that the governments in many 
trade, and by supplying those with money who wanted places were obliged to inti eat or even to compel 
only A little to enable them to gain more, and w ho were him either to quit their territories or not to preach 
ill a condition and willing to pay a moderate interest, in opposition to these unfortunate people, whom 
I'hc pontiff's, ihoreloro, at length resolved to allow the the crowds he collected threatened to massacre, 
lending-houses lo receive interest, not for the whole By the exertions of this man and others of his order, 
capitals which they lent, but only for a part; merely lending-houses w^cre by degrees established at Assisi, 
that tlu'y might raise as much money as might be sui- Mantua, Florence, Parma, Cesena, Aqinla, Ctiieii» 
licient to defray their expenses; ami they now, for the Lieti, Narni, Lueea, Piac'ciiza, Verona, Milan, PiBha, 
fust time, adopted the long-established maxim, that Bassano, Feltri, Pavia, Brescia, Mq^ena, and Bologna, 
those who enjoy the benefits should assist lo bear the comprising some of tlie most important cities in Italy, 
burden, a maxim which clearly proves the legality of The Franciscans had nmny difficulties to contend 
inlciest.'* against. For instance, atr Florence the rich Jews 

The lending-houses were thereupon permitted to bribed the government, who w’ished, in appearance, 
borrow mftney at moderate interest, in orner to supply to favour the establishment of a lending-housc, w^hile 
a fund whence to lend small sums on pledges; but as they secretly thwarted it; and some boys having once 
there was still a distrust as to the propriety of this in- proceeded, after hearing a sermon, to attack the houses 
terest, the accounts relating to it were blended in the of the Jews, the Franciscans were ordered to abstain 
general expenses of the establishment, without appear- from preaching and to quit the city. At Vicenza, in 
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ordW to avoid tho reproaob of usury, (be artifice wM 
Amoved of not demanding any intereBb but adbionisb- 
isg (be borrowers that they should ^re a remuneration 
according to their piety and abihty: people by 
these ifteans induced to^ my more interest than was 
legally required at other lendii^-houacs, and the sys¬ 
tem was titereforo shortly prohibited. 

It was not without the most peneveriw mhontUfti 
that these lending-houses were founded; bulls, de¬ 
crees, and councils being xepeft^Iy brought to bear 
against the attacha^of the Dominicans, in the occle- 
siastical writings of this period the londing-houses are 
called by the name of montu afterwards trans¬ 
formed, in Italian and French, to the eqqivalent names 
monli dipietd and mmit de piStS, implying mounts or 
banks of piety. This name is, supposed % have been 
given in order to impart a religious sanction or cha¬ 
racter to these establishments. 

The first lending-house in the city of Rome was es¬ 
tablished in 15^ uid the first at Naples in 1540. 
With respect to the latter, two rich citizens, Aurelio 
Paparo and Leonardo di Palmt^ redeemed all the 
pledges which were at that time in tlic bands of Uie 
Jews, and offered to deliver them to the owners with¬ 
out interest, provided they would return the money 
which had been advanced on them. Other opulent 

C jrsont followed their example; many bequeathed 
rge sums for this purpose; and the viceroy, who 
drove the Jews fiom the kingdom, supported it by 
every available method. Beckmann, writing about 
the end of the last century, thus spoke of the Mont 
de Pifitfi at Naples“ This lending-house, which has 
indeed undergone many variations, is the largest in 
Europe; and it contains such an immense number of 
different articles, many of them exceedingly valuable, 
that it may be considered as a repository ot Ibc most 
important part of the moveables of tbe whole 4iatiou. 
About &e year 1563 another establishment of the like 
kind was formed under tbe title of batico de' poveri. 
At first tois bank advanced money, without interest, 
only to relieve confined debtors; aitcrwards, as its ca¬ 
pital increased, it lent upon pledges, but not above tbe 
sum of five ducats, without interest” 

In ap account of one of the monti di pictu, published 
in 1689, the following is described as having been the 
object and management of the iustitution:—“ The sa¬ 
cred monte di piet4 has for its objeit the advance 
of sums of money, in each case nut exceeding thirty 
crowns, to poor and necessitous persons of every dt>- 
scriplion, on tbe security of pledges. This is accom- 
plianed, as individuals actuated by benevolent motives 
supply fuuds to tbe institution, or, uppicbeiisivo of 
danger if they retain money at home, deposit it with 
the i^blishroent for greater security. Tbe pledges, 
which are tgkeii from day to day, are retained eighteen 
months, after which, if the owner foils to claim them, 
they are sold publicly and fairly by auction. The pro¬ 
ceeds are applied to satisfying the claima of the esta¬ 
blishment, including interest at two per cent, and tbe 
surplus is returned to the owner of the pledge. Tbe 
iustitution is governed by g firatemity, which every 
yeu ciecta forty of its members as directors. The di- 
recinrs meet weekly, to deliberate on all that is re¬ 
quired for the maintenapce of the establishment” 

In other couotri&of Europe the Lombards were the 
principal persons who lent money on tbe security of 
ukqgeg. They were merchants ut Lomhar^, who by 
aegraei^estahhBhed branci^banks in, most of the cities 
OmNw? * ift f<tc( (be forerunners of the, 

bipkiiiw the present day, and (he name of “ Lombard 
may he taken to represent the 4itrqeli where 
congregated. But it does not appear that 
iMHHnaOf or in England lending-houses,im (he prin- 
^ ciMfDf rite monts de pidtd, were ever establish^. 


In a recent volume of the ‘ Archseologia,’ Sir Henry 
EUia has brouiritt into notice a curious document con¬ 
tained in Lansdown MSS. It is a proposition for 
establishment of a mont dc pidtd in England, put 
foy^ in the reign of Charles 1. It sets out by saying 
tmt In every commonwealth, citty, and towne what¬ 
soever, there are never wandng infinite numbers of 
the^poorer sort of tradesmen, yea, of rich men alsoc, 
which at some time or other stand in neede of money; 
and cqnnot subost unless there bee some that may lend 
money unto them, either upon bonds or paunes, for 
(he supplying of their several necessityes. Wicked 
Ond uncharitable have, in all places and coun- 
ireys, taken advaot^e of the wants of these men, and 
exacted exceeding excessive usury; but noe country 
whatsoever bath ever suffered sue lung and sue much 
as ours here in England.” 

The document proceeds to gasert that the money¬ 
lenders of that day charged from 30 to 80 per cent, 
interest for small loans; and (hat “fishwives, oyster- 
women, and others that doe crye things up and dounr 
the streets,” borrowed trifling sums at even 400 per 
cent, interest. After mentioning that Italy possessed 
ber monti di pietk, w a means of correcting this evil, 
and that it wgs desirable to establish siniilai institu¬ 
tions in England, the promoters of the scheme enter 
very fully into all the advantages and alleged disad¬ 
vantages. Monti di pietk arc divided into three 
dassw:—1st, where tbe loans arc nikde to tbe poor 
without any interest charged, out of funds given or 
bequeathed by cbaiitabic persons; 2ndly, where the 
stock is created by a lax upon the community gene¬ 
rally; and 3rdly, where the stock is created partly by 
donation and paiU/ by tax. The plan proposed for 
such a “ Mont’* in London is then set forth. A sum 
of 100,000/. is said to be lu'cessary to furnish a bank 
or stock, and this is to be borrowed at inleiest. Out 
of the money tlius procured, a large house would 
have to be built for depositing the pawns or pledges; 
and the wages of tbe servants and officers would also 
be paid from this source. To reimburse the projectors 
for tlie money borrowed from the original lenders, a 
rate of interest would bo chaiged to the jiawncrs, suf¬ 
ficient to effect tliis, and to pay all tbe cuiieiit ex¬ 
penses of tbe establishment. Then follow many pages 
of earnest declaration, supported by quotations from 
nuroeious divines and civilians, that this is not, and 
cannot be, and ought not to be termed, usury. An at¬ 
tempt is then made to show that great and manifest 
advautagcb would result to cities and towns, to the 
eommoiiwealtb at large, and to the sovereign, from 
this plan. But it does not appear that any further 
steps were taken in the matter. 

Ha}/dn’» Cb/Aood.—The fathijr of this great man was a 
wheelwright in a sequestered Austrian village; and exercised, 
besides, the functions of sexton and oiganist to the village 
rhurcb. “ He liod a flue tenor voice, was fond of his organ, and 
of music in general. On one of those joumcjrs which the aiti- 
sans of Germany often undertake, being at Frankfort-ou-lhe- 
Maine, he learned to play a little on the horpi and on holidays, 
after idiurch, he used to take bis instrument, while his wife sang. 
The birth of Joseph did iwt alter the habits of thispeaeifal 
family, Tbe little domestic concert came round every week; 
and tlia child, standing before his parents with two pieces of 
wood ta his hands, one ot which servra him as a violin, and the 
^er as a bow, constimtly accompanied his moflter’s voice. 
Hayito, when_ loodwl with yean^ and with glory, often recalled 
the simple airs which he had sung—so deep and indeldde an 
impression had those first ipolodies made on his soul.!* Jt would 
not be difliicult to find in Yorkshire such fomilies os those of the 
good wheelwfigltt. and sudi domesHo cobcerts as those which 
awoke tbe genius of his illustrious son. Out of some family of 
this sort, too, on Rngliah Haydn might have sprung, were a 
modcal education as gsnendly accessible in Bngund as it is in 
Gennany.—6. Htpardu 
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( lIIilObITIES or BRITISH NAfURAL 
HISTORY. • 

Tbb Hfdoehog {Ertnaceus Europaut) 

Among the smaller mammatu of our island the 
Hed{;ebog is by no means one of the least interestinR, 
whether we consider its structure or its habits. In 
almost every part of the country this little animal is 
common, frequenting woods, copses, orcbaids, and 
dense hedge-rows, where it lies concealed from morn¬ 
ing till dusk, evening being its “ opening day,” when 
It rouses up from slumber and begins its prowl lor 
food Often have we watched it rambling about m the 
woods on the approach of dusk, ” what time the timor¬ 
ous hare limps forth to feed,” when it is all alertness 
and alive to every sound. It pads along, more quickly 
than might be supposed, in a vacillating manner, yet 
when surprised, it makes no attempt to escape by 
flight, but rolling up itself into the form of a ball, 
trusts to its panoply of thorns and awaits the result 
While in this position, the head, legs, and tail are com¬ 
pletely hidden and protected, and the animal may be 
lolled about or even roughly treated, without being 
made to unfold itself; nay, the more seveicly it is 
attacked, tbe more pertinaciously does it mamtam its 
defensive form, and the more firmly does it contiact 
Thus does it offer a pasave resistance, and often a suc¬ 
cessful one, to Its enemies, of which the fox is among 
the most resolute, and to which, ip spite of all its 
efforts. It often faUs a prey. In order to enable the 
hedgehog to assume a globular figure, and envelop 
Itself in Its thorny covering, it is endowed with a set 
of cutaneous muscles, whiw exhibit an admirable in¬ 
stance of the adaptation ot animal mechanism to a 
specific purpose. By the contraction of these muscles 
not only is the animal rolled up, out by means of a 
circular muscle round the margin of the dorsal mtegu* 
ment the tbora-clad skin of the back is drawn up 


hk( the mouth of a pouui <« puisc, so a*> to 'shut in 
the head and lunlw, the whole being thus enveloped 
The quickness with which the hedgehog thiows itself 
into this attitude is very surprising, and from the 
strength and elastic ity of the spines it may fall thus 
folded ffom a great height without being injured. 
Mr. Bell informs us that he has frequently seen a 
hedgehog in his own possession run towards the pre¬ 
cipitous wall ot an area, and w ithout hesitation oi a 
moment’s pause for preparation throw itself off, at the 
same instant contracting into a ball, in which cxindi- 
tion It reached the ground from a height of twelve or 
fourteen feet, when, after a few moments, it would un¬ 
told itself, and run off unhuit Tbe Hedgehog is 
omnivoiouB in its appetite, feeding on insects, slugs, 
mice, firogs, eg^^s, fruits, afid roots. In consequence 
of Its fondness lor insects it is often kept in a domestic 
state, rendering good service by the destruction of 
cockroaches and crickets, in quest of whu h it quits its 
retieal at tbe approach of night and trav erses the flpor 
in every direction It darts forward with rapidity on 
these insects and catches them w itb its mouth, never 
using Its paws foi that purpose, and very speedily and 
audibly masticates them Pallas affirms that it will 
eat the blister-fly with impunity, a very few of which 
would soon terminate the existence of any other animal 
in extreme torture. 

Hedgehogs have at all times been cruelly persecuted 
by the ignorant and brutal It is alleged against 
them that they drain the udders of the cows reposing 
m the meadows at night, give them sofe diseases, or 
stop their milk entirely; and not only so, but that they 
rob tlie orchard, rolling themselves over apples or 
other firuit fallen from the trees, and carrying away 
them pci/e sticking to their spines. 

These charges are altogether preposterous, and we 
need not gravely enter into a statement of the physical 
impossibility in the 'former case, lesulting from tbe 
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Btructnrd ftf the moutb, f<»r aurdy no one who reflects at Oxford, where it was not likely to have seen snakes, 
a moment can credit to ouch sn absurdity, tad nut the animals tagether into a box: whether or 
m have however heard it strennously asserted, nor not the latter recognised its enemy was not apparent, 
did any argument convince to the contrary. That the it did not dart from the hedgehog, but kept creeping 
Eedgenog often creeps close to slumbmtig oattle gently round the box. The hedgehog was rolled up at 
may DC Mmitted, the Kttlc creature being attracted theb first meeting, and did not sec the snake. The 
eitl^ by the warmth of the cow or by the insects Professor then laid the hedgehog on the body of the 
which swarm round cattle, and if the imders of the snake, with that part of the ball where the head and 
cows drip, it may even sip the milk, a fluid to which, tail meet downwards, and touching it. The snake 
when kept tame, it » partial, but that it drains the proceeded to crawl; the hedgehog started, and opened 
udder or otherwise injures the cow is an absurdity slightly, and seeing what was undent, gave the snake 
which stupid ignorance alone can entertain. The a hard bite, and instantly rolled itsell up again. It 
same charge has been alleged sg&inst the Fern-owl, or soon opened a second time; repeated the bite, and 
Goatsucker iCaprimulgttt), whichr unquestionably is then closed as if for defence: opened carehilly a third 
Botnetimes seen in a situation equally suspicious; its time, and then inflicted a third bite, by which the back 
object however is not to suck the cow, but to imtch the of the snake was broken. This done, the hedgehog 
flies, ta occupation in which Mr. Waterton has fire- stood by the snake’s side, and passed the whole body of 
quently observed it engaged during moonlight sum- the snake successively through its Jans, eiacking ]t,. 
ffler evenings. and breaking the bones at intervals of half an ineh or 

That the hedgehog in autumn devours a fallen more; by which operation the snake was rendered 
apple, being partly fructivorous, and frequents or- entirely motionless. The hedgehog then placed itsidf 
ebards at that season when the fruit ripens and drops at the tip of the snake's tail, and began to eat upwards, 
firoin the tree, is not to be doubted, but that it rarric^ as one would oat a radish, without intermission, but 
off apples tad hoards them up is a mistake, for the slowly till half the snake was devoured, when the 
animal lays up no provision tor the winter. The in- hedgehog ceased from mere repletion. Duiing the 
jury done by hedgehogs to the vegetable produce, following night the anterior half of the snake was also 
whether of ^ farm, orchard, or garden, is, however, completely eaten up,” 

but very trifling; indeed Mr. White, in * The Natui al When taken young the hedgehog may be completely 
History of Selborne,’ states tliat, in his opinion, they tamc|j and familiar, allow mg itsell tp be handled, and 
are rather nseful than detrimental. “ They abound, ’ associating with the dog or cat iqion toi ms of pertect . 
be says, “in :fey gardens and fields. The manner in concord. It feeds indiilcicntly upon bie.id and milk, 
which they eat the roots of the plantain in my grass meat, &c., and keeps up a regular nocturnal chacc 
Walk is very curious; with their upper mandible, afterin^ts. 

which is much longer than their lower, they bore Few animals sink into a more profound lethargy 
under the plant, and so eat off the root upn ards, leav- during their state of hybernation than the hedgehog, 
ing the tuft of leaves untouched. In this respect thi'y On the approach of winter it seeks its retreat—some 
are serviceable, as they destroy a very trouj/lesoine hole under the roots of a tree, or siitiilar situation— 
weed, hut they deface the walks in some measure by where it makc*^ soft nest of moss and leaves, in which 
dip;ing little round holes.” it rolls itself, 0 as to attach a gieat quantity of the 

Although the hedgehog is, as wo have stated, inca- material to its spines. We have seen hedgehogs taken 
pable of performing those acts for the supposed com- from their winter dormitory which rehombletl a hall 
mission of which it is cruelly persecuted, it is guilty of of matted leaves, these entirely enveloping fhe rolled- 
others not very generally Known or attribilled to it, up animal, which fiUrnied, as it were, the living centre, 
which, it must ixs contcssdd, are not such as to render It is not till the spiing has faiily set in tiiat this 
it a universal favourite. It is quite certain that it animal awakes from its trance, and comes abroad; it 
preys upon the eggs of pheasants, partridges, and of then wanders in search ot its mate. The female pro- 
ali kinds of domestic poultry to a considerable extent; duces young in June: they arc usually from three to 
and if the following anecdote, published in a York fiveinuumber,abouttwoinchesinlength,blind,per- 
paper a few years since, and rommunicatcd to us by fectly white, and, althouc^ naked, the rudiments of the 
the late Mr. Woods, be true, this animal is rather a spines, as yet soft and flexible, are apparent; in the 
formidable enemy to the preserve, and even poultry- course of five or six days the spines have acquit ed 
yard. At Hazelwood, the smt of Sir Edward Vavasor, consifierable development and hardness, but it is not 
Borti a fine brood of paftridges, which were hatched until a more advanced age that the young animals arc 
by a common hen, having been reduced to a single capable of folding themselves up in tlicir tboiiiy 
individual,evidently,as it appeared from the remnants mantle. The nest is formed with considerable skill 
of fedmers and bones, by some predaceous animal, and attention to the comfort of the young, and the root 
means were adopted to discover the offender; at or upper covering is capable of throwing off the rain 
leAgth a liedj^hog was observed one night in the act so as to preserve the interior dry. The teiiialc is de- 
of attacking tne hon herself, and some of the feathers voted to her ofihpring, as will appear from the follow- 
were found in its moutb. Other instances of strong ing fact communicated to us:—^Iii the gardeuof a gen- 
earnivorous propenaiUes are not wanting. Bingley tleman from whom our informant received ihe account, 
gives an account of ono of these animals, which was one of these animals had made her nest and littei cd. 
led upon raw meat and mice: of the latter it would She was accustomed to pass into a neighbouring cu]i.-s> 
devour six at a meal. We Itave ourselves seen the for food every night after dark; but by some accident 
hedgehog fall upiyi firogs and ravenously devour them, one evening the garden dour was Closed earlier than 
and It would, from the tollowing narrative, founded on usual; her return at the customary time was con- 
the testimony of Professor Buckland, and given in the sequently prevented, and the poor creature was dis- 
Bootad .volume of the * libologiral Jonrnal,’ that the covered the ne.xt morning lying dead close to the door, 
make is not quite safe from tnis anunol’s attackshaving expired through maternal anxiety, combined 
“ Having occasion to suspect that hr>dgebo|p^ occasbn- with her violent and unsuccessful efforts to pass the 
ally at least, preyed on snakes, the Professor tMys the fatal barrier. The young were afterwards found dea^ 
author of the communication) procured >0 common starved for want of food. 

snake, and idso a hedgehog which had lived in ta un- The flesh of the liedgehog, which is still eaten in 
domcatioafed state for some time in the Botanic Garden | some parts of the Continent, was formerly in esteem 
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in owr countty, and was reckoned in seaiMti in the 
month of August. The usual mode of dressing it was, 
we aic informed, lo roast it, or bake it in a pie, “This 
diet,” says the author of the ‘Journal of a Naturalist,’ 
“was ptonouficcd dry and not nutritive, because he 
piittolh forth so many prickles. All plants producing 
thorns, or tending to sny roughness (continues this 
writer), were considered to be of a drying nature, and 
upon this foundation the ashes of the hedgehog were 
administored as a great dessioativein some diseases. 
In Pliny’s time the gall of the hedgehog mixed with 
hats’ brains was esteemed as a depilatory; and Al-> 
bortus Magnus gravely states that oil in which one of 
its eyes has been fried, if kept in a brass vessel, will 
endow the human eye with the faculty of seeing as 
well by night as in the day. 

H By the ancients the thorny skin of the hedgehog 
was iis(‘(i in hackling homp for the weaving of cloth, 
and in the present day it is still occasionally employed 
for the bamc purpose: we have seen muzzles, lor the 
imrposo of weaning calves, made of them. 

Ac*<‘oi ding to some zoologists, there exist in Europe 
tu o \ ArictiOb of hedgehog, the common or swine hed^- 
hog f iiei ibSon^porrcau)and the dog-hedgehog (h6ris8on- 
clneti , ih<‘ latlor differing liom the former in having a 
shoiter and thicker nobo, and the mantle of spines less 
oxiensne. Desmarost, however, assures us that he 
nr v(M saw om* oi^this kind dead or alive, and tfaQ| the 
oulv figuie ol it is by Peirauli, uho conbidcred it a 
disiuiet ip(TicB, which no naturalist has hitherto been 
aide to viuify. Ray doubled its exisience. as do most 
modem natmalists. • 

The hedgedmg helongs to the Insectivorous order of 
Mammalia: the head is small: the (heeksand fme* 
head are <‘o\eied W'lth brownish grey ban s: the nose 
U almost naked, and of a black colour, and terininat(‘d 
byaiound pig-like snout; the nosuils are protected 
by small valves or flaps of integument, whicdi jirevent 
the entiance of sand or dust into the delicate organ of 
hinell wliilbt the animal is burrowing for lood. The 
eyes are piomment, but small and black, and the pupils 
are cncular. The* eais are rounded, and so short as to 
be conceah'd by the fur. The bides, tin oat, chest, and 
belly aie (*ovored ivith long coaisc hair of a chestnut 
blown internuiiglcd with grey, which lies smoothly. 
'J’Jie tail IS neatly naked and scaly, and externally does 
not exceed an inch in length. The upper pait of the 
li(*ad, and the whoh' of the back, which is broad and 
aiched, are covered with sharp spines of a brown co¬ 
lour, li])ped with yellowish white, and having a dark 
ring rather below the middle. The feet are naked and 
hlai k. and comjiletely plantigrade, the whole of the 
sole resting on the ground. The length of the adult 
animal is from nine to ten inches. 

The hedgehog is spn^ad over every jiart of Europe, 
except the cold countries, as Lapland, Norway, &c. 

THE SHEEP-FLOCKS OF, SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 

In a recent article we noticed the peculiar features of 
the horsc'-fanns of Southern Russia; and we now 
give a short account of the still moie numerous 
herds of sheep which roam over the ‘ steppes,’ or 
idains of the Asiatic portion of the empire. The 
woiks by Kolil and Tooke on Russia, and tiie ‘Asiatic 
Journal/ will be our chief authorities. 

It was stated in the former article, that many of the 
Russian nobles derive a considerable portion of their 
revenues friTm their herds of horses. But the sheep 
are yet more valuable to Ibcni ; and this fact is inti* 
mated by the circumstance, that when the w^ealth of a 
noble is mentioned, it is often estimated by the number 
of sheep which he possesses. Some individuals are 
said to possess no tewer than a hundred thousand 
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sheep. These sheep are mds^ of the Wallachian 
breed, celebrated for the Iiogfe s^sc of the tail, which 
consists of little else than a mass of fat; but ivithin the 
last few years Merinos have been introduced and 
successfully reared. There are two varieties of the 
fat-tailed sheep : the one, being the true Wallachian 
has a tail which assume a shape something similar to 
that of a pear, swelling at both sides to an enormous 
size, and tapering to a point at the extremity; while 
the other, which is a* Kalmuck variety, does not really 
carry its fat on the tail, but rather in two huge 
cusmons, from thirty to forty pounds m weight. In 
both these varieties the hi in or about the tail is con¬ 
sidered more valuable than that obtained trom any 
other part of the animal. 

Tlie kecpcs of a large flock of these sheep is called 
a Ucfwbawn. He is a much more quiet and peaceable 
being than the tabufitsHk, who looks after the herds of 
horses. As the former is not obliged to range over so 
wide an extent of country as the latter, he is able to 
carry about with him many comforts, which the latter 
may never hope to obtain. The tschabawn has usually 
one or two waggons drawn by oxen, in which he carries 
with him his ptovisions and cooking utensils, together 
with the skins of sheep that die, and those of the 
wolves that he has been ioriunate enough to kill. 

The ])lain8 of Russia, like those of Australia, 
i’ttcrease yeai after year in the number of sheep reared 
on liiem. Rut ih>* "Russian sheep are ex])OBcd to much 
more severe privations than those ol the more favoured 
country. I'he scorchini* heats of summer and ihe 
piercing blasts of winter aic alike tremendous to 
them; while the huriicanes which occasionally burst 
over the plains are neaily es bad as either Duimg 
these hurricanes the poor animals make not the least 
attempt to resist llie violence* of the stoim, but run 
aw'ay in^i perfect panic beloie the wind, and are forced 
by thousands into the streams and i aviiies by whudi 
the steppes aie intersectf'd. Neither the shepherds 
nor tlieir dogs are ol much value at these limes : but 
goats render verv valuable services. With every 
hundred sheep three or tour goats are invariably 
associated. Inc sheep aj^ne could never bo brought 
to fa(*e the teinble wmVof the plain or to march 
into a ra\ me; but the goats are easily brought to face 
any wind Inat will at all bear lacing; they lead the way 
boldly down the most tugged descents, and the sheep 
then follow these leaders without mutdi ainnchcnsion. 

The flocks ot sheep, which arc called ofiara, arc 
placed under some sort of shelter during the winter 
months; altliough this shelter is so miserably insuffi- 
.cient that the poor animals Wbronie worn to skeletons 
by the time spring arrives. The summer inoiuhs are 
])asscd upon the open jdams; and the movements ot 
the whole herd form a picturesque sight The tscha- 
bawn selects his resting spot according as it furnishes 
grass and w ater for his sheep. If be comes to a tine 
asture-ground, he seldom leaves it till the grass has 
con eaten away; and even when on the march, his 
encampment for the night is often only two or three 
miles trom the spot whence he started in the morning. 
The order of progress is tolerably uniform and simple. 
The tschabawn’s bagg^gc-w^gon usually leads the 
van; the tschabawn follows it; anej the sheep follow 
him. T^e sheep, it is said, “ are no early lisers, and 
love not to have their morning meditations interrupted 
till the night dew has dried ’away and fitted the grass 
for their enjoyment. The taste of the sheep is the 
very reverse of the horse’s. The latter nev er enjoys 
his meal more than at night; while the former likes 
to keep good hours, and seldom stirs from his bed till 
morning, but passes the witching hours by a careful 
repetition of the last day’s studies in the science of 
mastication.” 
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Of ^Icee^ m preserve his Itoclt from 
oioiis sttsm, but; on the otbeif bahd mUm tto hf a 
indf w litnyB a Vutiable pnae, the IbeMiotd w oftoO 
tuit iUniispoied to meet with sucl^ an eTOmjr* AsnOtr- 
Btom, however, is an opponent of a dilbrmit 
kmd> and is generally pindviotive of ter; dittresslng 
reattUs. VIHien Kohl, the Gletman traveller, wap |n 
these regionB a fevt ^rS ago, an old Rnsatan techa- 
bawn gave him the fmlov/ing accoifnt of a snow-stoim 
to which he and h» flock him been once exposed 
“ We were once graving the ottara of a inch Bulga¬ 
rian. It was in the steppe of OtshakotF; and there 
were scvesn of na aith two thousand sheep and a hun¬ 
dred and fltW goats. The month was March, and we 
had just driven out for the first time' die weather 
seemed mild, and there was some grass already on the 
ground, so that we dreamed til Uo mishap In the 
evening it began to rain, and the wind was bitter cold 
Soon the rain turned to snow, and our wet cloaks were 
frozen as hard as boards A lew hours after sunset we 
had a regular Siberian tyuga fsnow-drill) from the 
noith.eas^ whistiing about our ears till seeing and 
hearing became equally impossible We bad not got 
far from home yet, so we tried to find our way back, 
but It was impossible to make the sheep face the wind; 
and even the goats, who will face anything but a 
vyuga, were beginning to run before tiie storm to 
keep die flock from scampenng away was impossible; 
all we could attempt was at least to keep them toge¬ 
ther. In this way uc had to race it all ni(^t, and in 
the morning nothing but snow was to be seen around 
us. The vyuga raged all that day, and the po^ sheep 
were more wild and fiigfatened even than during die 
xught. Sometimes we gave up all as lost, but then 
we roused ourselves agam, and ran with the screaming 
bicadng flock, while the oxen trotted after with the 
waggon, and the dogs came howling behind The 

J oor goats were all lost or frozen to death the very 
TSt wf, on which we ran ^jJeast fifty or sixty versts 
[a verst 18 about three-quanPs oi an English mile], 
leaving a track of dead sheep behind us the whide 
way. In the evening the poor beasts ran less wildly, 
for they were fairly exhausted n itb hunger and fatigue. 
We also wei c knocked up Two oi our party repoi ted 
fbemsdves mr'k, and crept under the mats and skins in 
die waggon, while the rest of us had Only time to take 
alitde wead and snow to sustain Iifr. Night came, 
bnt ho house or hom« wis anywhere to be seen, for 
die Otshskoff steppe is one of the wildest countries m 
die ugglfl. That night was worse than the first, and as 
we knew the storm uas driving ns right upon the 
coast, We expected every moment to b< blown, with all 
oui stupid nock, into the sea Another oi our men tell 
sick, so we packed him in the waggon along with the 
lest. We all thought that night would have been our 
last About morning the wind luckily shifted abouk 
and drove us towarw some houses, that wc weie able 
to distinguish through the dr^ng snon , but though 
they were not more than thuty toot away from us, it 
was quite impossiblo to make the foolish sheep tom 
aside. On they went right before the uind, in spue of 
all we could do, and we tocm tost sigfaft of the houses; 
but the good people had heard tn^owling of our 
4sgl$f ana messed what was the matter. Ifiey were 
uennan colonists, and some fifteen er twenty oi them 
came to our help, and then ue managed to shm tite 
sheep and dnve them under the dbeAi tad into toe 
houses. We had lost all our goats and about five Ima- 
died of our sheep, but many of toe poor tlteii|adied 



them under dieller, for in their fr^bt they 
together that many were amotoered. We 
„ Slid toe g^ Germana for our safety; for 
_g telM toither we should have oome to the coast, 

ttoenty fiuhoms high above toe sea. Tbe Ger- 
xoijQirAd all toey comld to make us and our sick men 
eotofriniaMe; but aotee of us were a long tune before 
we Ireobviired fregtt^ eflbets of that boot.*’ 

,iy> loene just ^h#Bted w one of toe most gloomy to 
wuidi toe tsdidhawti and hu flock are exposed In 
fine weatoer tosir wodSedinga are much more plea¬ 
sant When tout weuhmd comes to a piece of good 
gteBing-^ound/he puches hts camp, and avails him¬ 
self of aif toe little comforts wltodi his baggage-waggon 
affords. His little kttfbhn id immediately put into 
order. One ketGe u appropriated to boil food ior him¬ 
self and his men; while another uappropiiated to tbe 
dogs, kept pnnmpsHy sea means of repUing wolves^ 
Wnde one of toe par^ acts as cook, aiiothci has per- 
llapt ]^n strippi^ toe skin off a dead sheep, another 
has NteD attendum toe aick members ot the dumb 
flock, while several others employ toemselves in milk 
mg, for there are often five er six hundred sheep it 
ofm flock m miUr. Ihe ifuUc tous collected is plated 
Ul wooden vessels, enKwed to toe sun, and converted 
into a kind of cheese knovm by the name ot bnn^ 
Ihis cheese, as soon as tbe whey has to en drained off, i 
packed in goat-skins with the fur turned invide the 
skin gives it a peculiar flavour, batons is one of itn 
chief reoommendalionB to the dwellers on the Russun 
platiw. 

When toe evening meal is done, if toe weather lx 
fine, toymen and dogs stretch themselves out for an 
hour or two before a blazing fire oi dry reeds and 
grass, toe shepherds discussing such sul^ts as then 
monotonous mode of Hie may afiord The arrange 
ments fbr toe night are ^en made The waggon is 
the lodging of toe pnncipal tsdbahawn, who there cn 
tertains any atragghng guests whom he may hav e, lor 
a kmd ot rudO hospitably » sbown toaaids any 
strangers whom chance or misfortune have made uati- 
derers in those parts. The other tsehaliawm dnv e the 
sheep as cdosely togeUier as possible, and then loini 
with their dogs a complete circle round tbe flock 
Each man throws his furs, toat serve him ioi mattress 
and coverlet, on toe spot assigned to him, and betw ecn 
ev ry two beds tbe same measured interval occurs 
The next thing is to make the beds ior the dogs This 
is soon done. There are as many rugs piovidcd as 
there arc dogs, and as each dog tioin c ubtnm knows 
bis own rug, all toat is necessary is to lay the rug on 
toe spot where it u wished the dog should take up his 
station ior tbe night. Thus, what with the men and 
toe dogs, a complete ronton or arcle of defenders sur¬ 
rounds tbe flock oi sheep. A camp Uius fotufied is 
generally pretty safe against toe wmi, still there are 
few mpflni pass sway without an alarm, for tbe wolves 
will hover tor many successive days and nights around 
a flock, m toe hope of espying sooner or lator an un¬ 
guarded point, or of taking advantage of the panic into 
which toe flock u somebmea thrown by a sudden 
storm. 

Ctmd -—Ifie mcntiTe m to which the camel has been 
applied Ibt the {Korpoar cf miliary tranqpsrt under tbe most op> 
paiite cuLumitaiMMi af loit and munate, m modem times, makes 
ns n«i;lett by tbe Boiuan (be Uom remaASMe. It» mentioned 
af havuiir hsm uaad by the paHinaiW mtoeur memombJe cam¬ 
paign agttiii^ Ctawiie to coitjr qMr tesem atom of arrows In 
our own times it nas been found equally ayailaUe and uidis* 
pmsshle in tbe ai^ plains of Bdbotoidim, Am moontain-paiiei 
of Cafaool, add tts inteniely fitOHn snaws of Khiva. Twenty-two 
flumsaad ctOnde weiw brought under the walla of Viuma when 
Bolvman bathed fliat city in iSSftr-'Jtaee FruMta Sgnluft 
iMtttfnftitim fi te to fai . 



[Hea^ af Mutiodo and Fij^re of iP^ul in HhB Cl^pel of tha CkrmiiM at Florence*) 




ESSAYS ON THE UVES OF REMARKABUB 
PAINTERS.—No, X. 

MASjtoQ, . , . \ 

It is easily concetTable CmI, during; Oe lotty yeaK 
which Lorepno Ghiberti , devoted to lus great iroi^ 
and others on whioB he was ettpl0|Fed At ioarvah^* the 
asristance he requiMd in cimipletmlatoiflnieirigBi^ 
in drawing, modellings easting, pQmiDg,idiitttld have, 
formedeshnd him a school of youbg. artists wWorerlcied 
imd studied under his eye. mte^kind cffireilt on.which 
they were employed gave tbsM. youiigMhaai'giteat su* 
le^riority in the knowledge of the hnmali fora, hod ht 
(.effects of relief, lightand shades dee. Tbeapf^^csitieiiof 
.^e sciences of anatomy^ matbhttarics, and gOfNhi^ to 
^ arts of d^n bm to h* aMweihUy uOderstood, 
Ttas early schori of panilfhh waa iwivtoi^ diirin- 
gowhed above the later schoeis «§. 11)% hy a geaenwa 
feeling of mutualai^ emuktioto. tdidriWriilstfiMa wq^ff 
the youthfal sitrients, ihr smtto^ frtihd 
j^o^8,\be Btobbi^ ]M»S(niaufc.i^ 
which we read of la tbe s%atet^ 
wow who frequented ^ atelier . ov;X%riiao ima 
Paolo Uccello, ^ first who applied ,the 

•twy of permective; he attadbed biuwif.to.^aBr.. 
amt imh sudi unwearied aauduity, that it had nearly 

k»718. 


turned Up toun, and it was for his use and SMt ox 
Brunelleschi that Manetti, one of the earliest tGreek 
fchohtrs.and mathematidain' in modem Eurepev Unuki- 
hded the‘Elements’of EuAid; Maso Fimguerra, who 
inveotsd the art of engraving tm oopper ,* Pollajuolo, 
Cie first painter who studied ansitomy by dissection, 
and who heeanie tbe ixritrucUw of Michel Angelo; and 
MaaoMno* who had hem educated under Stamina, the 
heat eidourist of that time. ^ . 

There was alsoa yonngboy, gcarcely in hi8%n8,w^o 
teamed to draw and model by studying the worShs^gf. 
CftihesriirjlteMteh not ocsiridered as his disciphM^ whfH 
sBer « wMte, teft all the rest fiur betend htto^s^ Mo^had 
hoim from.’ a little y%ge about 
lAoraKewcaiUed San Guranni, sndof;hip|te%d% 
early yessa ditite is recorded, 



i%^yeiiii idresS’and 01% 
mtmfMetio, whirii .might 


and mtrsttitaof hoyhood^’hte 


he faranslaM, or ate«p% .Shm ; and by this ^ 
^oaehfiil ni(fruaiao ..oito;Mi)f tin most illustrious <f 
pahtters-ia now Inmra^lteran^oattbe world and to all 
succeeding generattens. - Masaccio was one (d i^Mwe . 
rare and remarhahle' men whow vocation is determi^d 
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Ml jM fwajw epraniog, wlonwluiwttr . 
USeiM. ComiM to Florence when ibout %iMM]0.)ie 
Mndie^ (eccoiwng to VM«ri)iwioe): MuolmOt wf» «m 
employed on the frei^ of the ctiend «f tim 
Bieucacoi nunily. in the church of the Cerq^itee. 
IfMoliao died soon eCler, leaving hie worh tinfimihed; 
but hfaeaecio atUJ continued his etudiea. fio|uiiing tbe 
jvtlMdplea of de«gn under Glul)erti<UQd Donatello^ ati^ 
the art of penpective under BruneOeachi. The Me* 
eiouate energy end foisetfnlneee of all the common in* 
tereeto and pieaftaree m life with wfaihh be imreued hie 
ftvouzhe art obtained him, at an early ase. the notice 
of CoamO de' Medici. Then intervened the civil trou* 
bleaof the republic: Cosmo wea baniabed; and Ma* 
eaccio left Plorenceto pureue hia aiudiea at Romo with 
the aame ardour, and with all the advantage aflhrded 
by the remuns of ancient art cdiected there. 

While at Rome, Masaccio painted in the church nf 
Ban Clemente a CrucifixiQD, and aonje aeenea from the 
life of St. Catherine of Alexandria; but, unhappily, 
them have been eo coaively painted over, that every 
vestige of Masacmo'a band has diaappeared—only the 
compoaition remtuna; and from the engraviuga which 
exist tome idea may be formed of their beauty and 
aiiaplicity.* 

Coamo de* Medici was recalled from banishment in 
1493: and soon aftorward^ probably through hit t%* 
tronage and influence, the completion of the rhapel in 
the church of the Carmine, left unfinished by Maao- 
liim, was intrusted to Masaccio. 

This chapel^ is on the right hand as you enter the 
church; it ia in the form of a parallelogram, and three 
mdes ore covered witli the ficsooea, divided into twelve 
emnparimenta, of which four aic large and oblogg, and 
the rest narrow and upright. AH represent sienes 
from the life of St. Peter, except two, which aic itnme* 
diatoly on each ude as you enter—the Fall, and the 
Expulsion of Adam and Eve ft om Paradise, Of the 
twmve compartments, tuo had been painted by Maso* 
lino peviouB to 141S, the Preaching of St. Peter, 
one of the email compartment and the St. Peter and i 


1 ^ gitd ottlte wonderfid % the truth of expresMon, 
,VMlci(y of character, the timi^ digfiiiy of the 
^rmt and attHudm. Masacciodumwldle it work on 
^thiffKmnd picture, aud the central group uiaii pabted 
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eianbor of the ‘Morgante Mag- 
tife pabter, Michael AngelO’a mas- 

t 
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and the St. Peter and 


in the dress of the patricians of Florence. Nothing can 
be more unaffectedly elegant; they would make us 
regret that the death ot Maaoliuo left another to 
complete hia undertaking, had uut that oilier been 
Masaccio. 

Six of the compartments two large and four amall 
ones, were executed by Masaccio. I'hese represent 
the Tribute Money; $t. Peter raising a Youth to Life; 
Peter baptizing theCouyerts; Peter and John heal¬ 
ing the Sick and Lame; the uame Apostles distribut- 
lug alms; and the Expulsion of Adam and Eve from 
Patadiii. 

Ilie wood-cut at the bead of the continuation of this 
Essay (page 223) will give some idea of the groups in 


aud Paul to restore to life a dead youth, who is said to 
have been a kinamaaor nephew of the Roman emperor. 
TV sorcerer fails of counei the skull and bones on the 
ground are part of the mai^nery of his bcantationa, 
The Apoatles reausdtate the youth, who kneels before 
tfaeui, A orowd of spectatota stand around beholding 
the mbaekk All the figures are nearly the eize of 
* iROdey’s'Bstly Italiaa School' then is an angiaibg of 
Bt, (bberinO dieimtiag with the Heathen PbU^w^i*. b 
Skiihii BMoUnan Both thne wurhi way be gnnMihifO in the 
BHtiih MuHwn, , 


MONTS DE PiBTR, OR PAWN-SOCIETIES. 
ICMdaM ft«w ynnSUJ 

Iir (he ibnner article on this aubiect we glanced 
rapidly at the past history of the Monts de Pi£tf, or 
leoding^tousea, of the Continent. We may now 
notice the existing institutions. 

The ifotit de Ptifd of Paris, at present existing. Was 
eiUbliihed by a tovat ordinance in 1777: and after 
being destroyed at the Revolution, was again opened in 
1727.^ Loans arc made by this establishment upon 
deposits of such goods as can be preserved, to the 
amount of two-tlurds of the estimated value of all 

g iods ether than gold and silver, and ^ four-fifths ot 
e value of the latter. No loan is for less than three 
francs (2«. The advances arc made for a year, 
but the borrower may renew the engagement. Inter¬ 
est is fixe® at one per cent, per moiiih. Mr. M'Cul- 
loeh, quoting from the BttlleUn de* Science* Giogia- 
pktguet, gives the foHoning account of the existing 
Parisian establishmentIt receives annually about 
1 ,200,000 artirlex upt-n which it advances irom tnenty 
to twenty-one millions of francs; it bos geneially from 
000,000 to 050,000 articles lu its possession. The e\- 

S ense of nianagement amounts to from sixty to sixty- 
ve centimes (about sixpence) for each article; so that 
a loan of tliree francs never defrays the expenses it 
occaMODS, and the profits are wholly dcuved from 
those that exceed five fraucs. At an aveiage, the 
profits amount to about 280,000 francs, of which only 
about 155,000 are derived from loans upon dc|K>8it; 
about 125,000 being the produce of other funds at the 
disposal of the Company, Out of every twenty-two 
articles pawned, theic are, on an average, emhtien 
rcdeenied during the first year, three re-pledgea at the 
end of the year, and one forfeited and sold. 

There are establishments of this kind in Dunkiik. 
Catuhray, Douay, Lille, aud Valenciennes. At these 
five towns, in the year 1827, the number of articles 
pawned in the Monts de Ptetf was neaily half a 
million, ibc money lent on which was two millions 
and a Bin of francs; and the numbers and values 
taken out of pledge during the year weic somewhat 
smaller. 

At the meetings of the British Association for 18 lO. 
1841, and 184% held respectively at Glasgow, Ply¬ 
mouth, and Manchester, Mr. 11. J. porter commuiii- 
cated to the Statistical Section a mass ot veiy curious 
details relating to the Mcnfr die PUti ot Fiance and 
Italy, and to the attempts which be had nude to 
institute similar establishments for the benefit »t the 
poorer classes in Ireland. These we way notice in 
Bucopssioiv 

III the yeatr 1839, the Mont de PiftS at Rome took 
in about four hundred thousand pledges, &n which a 
sum averaging about fourteen shillings each had b(‘en 
lent, making a total of nearly three hundred thousand 
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Terao Monte. TIte 

tion of gooM on whicti tbe »«i(wtattKkr6gr«fa don not 
exceed a tcotfo (4«. 7<f0; "third ia fav ,ttftlinn of 
higher ralufl. Beaidea this, the imtitutiOil lendii to 
the foot, without fnternt» atnOanotexoMdim; a smtdo. 
The greatest anottnt lent ia one sum, ia ldil9> was 
2700^; the ieastwda I0|d: ITie’expense df|iuteage> 
ipent, for which tiie set^cn of bne hundred pewms 
were requIM was about ribc ilioiiaand pottads.'hnd 
the net proQts between four and flie thonsahd. The 
wide range betaeed the amdants sf ^ loans ffbun 
10 ^. to S700f.) shows that persons'Inoidng in many 
different ranks of sodety must avail themselves of the 
facilities thus offered. Mr. Porter saw, among the 
artii les in pawn, a diamond ring, a suite of pearls, a' 
snuff box mth a likeness of LouisXYIII. set in pearls,: 
a coronation medal, and aiany aimilar artieies. Valu¬ 
ables of this kind are almost always redeemed; very 
tew being left to be sold. 

Tlie Parisian Mont de Ft&i, according to Mr. Por¬ 
ter's inquiries, exhibited tho following result, as Uie 
proecedaigs of the year 1840 ;~Thoro wero nearly a 
million and a half of articles pledged during the year; 
on which a sum little abort of one million sterling 
was lent. A hundred thousand pledge^ which were 
neither redeemed nor renewed within the prescribed 
time, were sold by auction, averaging in value about 
ihirtceii shillings each. On the last day of the year 
there were eigift bundled Uiousaud articles rcmuning 
in pledge, on which seven hundred thousand pounds 
had been lent. There are generally from four to five 
tliousand articles pawned every day; nine per cent, is 
rhaiged for interest, and one-naif per rent for valua¬ 
tion , and the institution gives out of its profits seven 
or right thousand pounds a year to the hospitals of 
Pans. Among the articles in pawn, there arc said to 
be generally a quarter of a million of watches] 

In^ order to ascertain the extent to which pawn¬ 
broking is carried on in Ireland, with a view to the 
introduction of Monts de Pi£tt^, Mr. Porter bad re¬ 
course to an ingenious plan. lie selerted one whole 
county, that of Armagh; one large trading town. Bel¬ 
fast; and the mctiopolis, Dublin; as being hkely to 
afford data whence calculations resperting the whole of 
Ireland might be made. He deposited, at every pawn¬ 
broker’s in these places, an article of clothing, and 
received duplicates or tickets, each bearing a number 
on it, showing the order in which articles liad been 
received and registered. In seven days’ time be de¬ 
posited another pledge at each pawnbroker’s, as before, 
and leceived in like manner duplicates or tickets. By 
comparing the numbers on these tickets with those on 
the first series, he could ascertain how many pledges 
had been deposited in the interval of seven days; and 
assuming that number to be a fair average, he calcu¬ 
lated how many it would amount to in a ycg|. It was 
ascertained, by other means, that the average sum lent 
on pledges in Ireland generally is about 3«.; but in 
Dublin 4t. Taking all these facts together, Mr. 
Porter found that in the county of Annasm there are 
222,240 pledges in a year, on which are lent 33,000f., 
on which nearly lOOOL is charged for dimlicates or 
tickets alone, besides interest; and that in Dublin tite 
number pledged is 3,820,000, on which 764,000/. is 
lent, and for vrhidi l6,000f. is paid for duplicates 
alone. 

It Iras at the Glasgow*’ Meeting that these startling 
facts were brought forward; and at the same tttbe Mr. 
Porter made the following statement There exists 
in Gla^igow a mtem of pawning quite new to me, and 
1 believe wholly unknown in Ireland, ‘rbeie are 
called koM or Utue pawM. Tho supposed advanta^ 
ur indpeements to pawn at these brokers are as fol¬ 
lows they give money on articles of lesser value than 


4h6 lieeneM pgn«l»ini9ktt4teill feotdvft they Mve a%^ 
tweaty4veti«rceiit.irtere ofi^^depMtst andthayiM., 
open eartier and lattf tbm tltewmlpawnbitdi^ Ttw 
maniftttdisadvatrts^are.-^dbey'idw ftd ticket^ add 
oqnsequetttly there is no seciirity} the time foieredeem- 
ing tlb^ pawns is one month, instead of oneyear; and 
the interest charged is one penny per weetc ibr one 
riiUHng, or at the rate of ASSp. per cent, per annum. 

I have been able to make some mqttity into the edOnit 
of bdainess transacted by the liceiUNra pawnbfokers in 
Glasgow. Having made csleulations nom the licicets 
of six of file pawnbrokers, and the mbotint of theit 
transactions, ranging from twenty-eight to thirty, tfahiiys- 
three, for^-two, fif^-threo, and sixty-one umnsaml 

K wns annually, it may be presumed tbese presmit a 
r average; and if so, the number of pawns amraaliy 
lodged would be 997,832/., which, at one penny earit lor 
the ticket, produces 4107/. 12«. Sd.” Th» number, at 
an estimate of 3v. average on each pledge, gives 
160,000/. per annum lent by the regular pawntedMm. 
BiwidcB tneve, there are as many as seven Btandted 
wee-ftaum shops, who take on an wmgp nearly sixty 
thousand pledges annually each; making tbrty millioii 
pledges in all, besides those at the regultf pawn- 
orokers. " 1 asct'rtained,” adds Mr. Porter, ** that 
the sums lent on these ‘wee* deposits varied from a 
halfpenny to one shilling, and in a few cases even 
above that sum; but that the average on the whole is 
fourpence. Now, in order to err on the safe side, I 
will calculate at an average of only threepence for each 
deposit; and the amount is, nevertheless, above hat/a 
tniuton ot money, lent to the ven poorest and most 
distressed classes within the city of Glasgow and suburbs, 
and this sum lent out on interest ot 4^. 6». Sd. per 
cent, per annum.” 

When Mr. Porter bad foimd by these personal in- 
qninea bow ruinous is the rate oi interest which the 
V dry poor pay for their loans he formed a plan for esta¬ 
blishing Monts de Pi£t4 in Ireland. With the aid of 
the gentry and clergy of Tanderagee, an institution 
was formed, embracing a charitable pawn-olBce, a 
loan-fund, and a bank for savings; all under one ad¬ 
ministration, managed by the same board of directors. 
At the beginning of 1830 this Society commenced its 
proceedings; and in that year the articles pawned 
amounted to about fifteen tiiouBand, of which eleven 
thousand were redeemed wifiiin the year; the amount 
lent was about 2000/., averaging pretty nearly half-a- 
crown on each pawn. The interest received within 
the year on the money lent was 110/. During the fol¬ 
lowing year simiiar institntions were established at 
LimencK, Portadown, Bellsnt, Dungannon, and Cole 
raine. In 1842 Mr. Porter stated, that at the Monts 
de Pidtd in Ireland there bad been during the year 
1841 about three hundred and fifty thousand articles 
pledged, on which 62,000/. bad been lent; the loan# 
varying from tbirte riiillings down to one shilling. 

The above details relate to loans on the seeunty of 
pledges, on the prindple of pawnbroking, stripped pf 
some of its objectionable features. But besides this, 
Mr. Porter described the system of loan-funds in lire- 
iand, on a somewhat difibrent basis. Tliis^eoi seems 
to have been acted on rather extensively in licfland in 
various ways. A loan-fund is a stock eolldcted 1^ 
means of depouts made by peradbs wnsessing a little 
money, the money being lent out Ot mtertat; and tho 
depoattors receiving the srenter part of the interest 
th& aceming. Before ioan-frmas were established, 
the borrowers were placed \mder disadvantages which 
have been thus noticed ih a Heport of the Ballyraide 
Loan-Fund” It was a common |nractice to BO|qily 
meat at a price ene-third above the market Potatoeb 
were also supplied during the cheap season, an en¬ 
gagement being entered into by Uic buyers to pay the 
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^ tie; nonmnttiWi^i 

|k|«bI(^ wm chM^oQ the prommoi^iiotfHftiai^! 
1^‘ef nx per cent. Again, if e poor mui rettniraii f 
«/sm v g wine,he ap}died tu one n the u(wey4eilMi[fM, 
purchased it for him, tdtargia^ him’^ 
mtnid for the haigain, ana aometiuics more, or counied 
Sldem the money asked for by way of tender, fnd tiiea 
\ exacted one pound fiur toe compUment; m either 
oRie putting the borrower to the eoet of one ehiiliog 
and Bi&pciice fur the promnsory note, and requiring 
him to pay nix per cent, interest.* In ISie muuaer, 
wcareni wcie obliged either to Uhe yan; from dxe 
dealers oonsiderably above the market’pr&ra, or if, as 
was pften dime, they borrowed twenty flings for one 
month* qr between two markets, to purchase yarn for 
themigetTea, they wore charged ene (hiSing at least, 
and frequently more, for suw accommodation.” 

tv hMuiefiuiis, instituted with a view to lessen the 
nmouat ot interest thus ptdd by the horrowen, were, in 
upisardli of two hundred in number in Ireland. 
The principal depositors were fanners holding farms 
from twenty to fifty acres in extent. Three hundred 
and thirty seryants had deposited about 7000/. Hio 
fuuds Urns collected, and nnr which interest at from 
five to six per cent, was paid, were advanced in loans 
to persons who wanted temporary asaiatance, but wore 
re8(iectable than tliosc who wou^ require the aid of 
the Monts do Pi6t(. In 1840 tiiere were issued loans 
to the number of thirty-seven thousand, aud to tlm 
value of 100,000/.. to enable the borrowers tu purebaso 
horses, cows, pig^ fitc.; while for the purchase of seed, 
manure, aud agricultural impleinvnts there were nine 
thousand loans, amounting tu about 30,0001, Otlier 
loans weio for purcliasing provihiuus, some to unable 
the horiower tu pay rent oi debts, or to embark in 
trade. 

A loan-fund at'i'yrrell’s Pass is described a^ being 
pioductive of very favourable results: it employs an 
agriculturist, audmiuiahcs seeds to farmers; it sup- 

I iorts from Its profits an iiilant-si-lioo], in uliieh one 
mndred aud twenty cliildroii are educated; it has 
established a platting-school for Irish ].cgliorn hats 
aud boimcls, tlio inauufacturc of uhich from glass and 
rye-straw has been very much admired. A Ladies' 
tiimlety is uoiinccted with the loan-fund, which dis- 
trihiUes clothing to the poor in inclement weather. 
The operations of the estamishuicnt seem to partake of 
^0 vmilod chaiwcters of a loan-fund, an industrial in 
atUtttion, and a charitable fund. 

Il7e are not aware that the }iawnhruking trannaoUoiis 
London have over beon made the subject of statis- 
tlpal inquiry; their c.vtcnt roust be enormous. It 
may V worth Wiiile to noocc ilutt the Monts de Pi£t6 
and t]ie loan-funds, which it has been our purpose to 
desqnbo, have been eatablbhed mostly by sucietios of 
banavolant persons, whose aim has been the benefit of 
the ppof rather than pecuniaiy profit. Much good 
may doubdem be done by beneficent persons under 
tj^ng to asaiat and guide the needy in ibis or any 
almilar way; hut much mischief has been done by 
attempUng to legislate on the rate of interest, and to 
repress w^t has been called usury. Money has ita 

S ncc,like any other commodity, and whatever tends to 
rive it ft cm the open market, to load its employmeut 
vvlfu obloquy and c^iibik, must eventually lecoil with 

8r ifsid weight upon the unfortunate borrower. Tliere 
tiK»m-funds in other qtugten* which aie commer- 
1 spTOulatiuns, formed by persons who act ujxni the 
tieixl priueiples of tgad^ (rod in these the borrower 
oertkig of being tmted with ljunieBS,,th« sinou nt of 
impest hetig ^calculated according to the risk on cer- 
tsjin fixed principles- In fact, our laigew bapks and 
h£; annuity sm^cues are loan souietiea on f, Hcaim 
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fl|»C!lhse(v«fl%/Mik--Ow mpvmtsia axpeihtuM m « 
mA hmiMrilbr bed westWlwMaaiaSe^^ at iMsnd. 
fhslpm flssl sr a Mothem dimate k not often realised, end 
wb dm ifimiSed to find far too much fuilt with our own, and 
wMi'^ibait cf ^or dnx Irelarid. I can atata as a 
poiitivv «hMt the varkms vild and mountaiii expo- 

djtkmswa made in the eouth and west of Ireland duiiiig the 

a l63S|1lhel<e weia not more than eix days in which the 
weetber at all iaeominioded us; whereas^ in this greatly 
extolled eputh of ftanei^ we have had almost coostant rain or 
stenns ever einoe otir andva] at fiayoniM^ about six weeks agi>* 
During om expedjiion in Sfiein to 8U Sebastiian we had rain. In 
our fortnights residence at JSuurjtts the mountain were veiy 
seldom vinideo and it was so cold IIj^ $ was obliged to ha\e 
recoune to sotoe of my wiuter^clothing. During the eleven 
days we were at Pan the moutitains were only clear during a 

r of one; and in our day'^s journey from Bayonne to Pan, and 
day from Pau to Bi^rre, tio mountain-tope were visibl»\ 
The days we spetrt at Bigorre were likewise showery and dark ; 
and it was only m die moinbg we lofr it that the suow*-mouii« 
taixw ap|mired.<^Iriidy Ckaderion^s 7%e 


ji Pmim ISraim^ CVirffvaa«**-*Cinmcii Grove derives its name 
from the pnmtice among the tradeniy from the commencemont of 
the overland isommerce with the Mexican dominions, of assetn* 
hlmg there for the ajfipointment of ufHcers aud die establibhmrut 
of niks and regulations m govern their march through the dan¬ 
gerous eooutry south of it. They ftrst elect their comniander-m- 
chief. His duty is to appoint suborilinatc leadem, ami t(. divnh^ 
the owtwrs and men into watclies, and to assign them tlieii st - 
veral hours of duty In guarding tlic ratnp during tho remuiuiier 
of their milous journey. He also divides the caravan into two 
parts, ea^ of which fuiuis a culunui when on inarck* In lln^so 
lines he assigiu each team the place in which it must aluays be 
found. Having arranged these mnml niatteis, tbe council 
breaks up; and the commands, with the guard on duty,moves 
oil in orlvatice to select the track and antici]iate approaching 
dtongcr. Afrer this guard the hcait teams of each column lead 
ofl* aliout tliiity feet ajHui, and the others follow in regular lines, 
using and dipping giurioutdy; two hundred men, one liuudml 
wdggonsy eight hundred mules; hlioutings aud whippings, and 
wliistliiigs and oheerings, are all there; and, amidst them all, 
the hoidy Yankee moves happily onward to the siege of the 
mines of Montezuma. Several objects are gained by this ar¬ 
rangement of the waggons. If (hey are attacked on maioli by 
the Cumanche cavalry or other foes, the leading teams file to the 
light and left, and close the fiont; and the hiridermost, by a 
siuitiar movement, close the reai, and thus they form on oblong 
lampart of watrgons laden with cotton goods, that eiTertunlly 
shield trams and men fniiu the small arms of the Indians. The 
same airaiigemeut is made when they lialt for the inglit. Within 
the aiei thus formed are put, after tiiey are fe<l, many of the 
moie valuable horses and oxen. The remainder df the animals 
am * staked tiiat is, Uni to stakes, at a distance of twenty m 
thirty yards around tbe Ime. The ropes by which they arc fas¬ 
tened arc from thirty to forty feet in length, and tiie stakes tu 
which they are attached are carefully driven, at such distances 
apart as shall prevent their being entangled one with another. 
Among these ainmali the guard mi duty is stationed, standing 
motionless near them, or crouching to as to discover eveiy 
moving spot upon the horizon of night. Ttie reasons assigned 
frr this are, diat a guard in motion would be discovered and 
fired upon by the caiilious savage befbre his {iresence could be 
known; and fiaither, diat it is impossible to discern tbe approach 
of ail Indian creeping among the grass in the dark, uxileBs (lie 
eye of the observer be so close to the ground at to Iniug the whole 
surfiM lying within the range of vision between it and the line 
of light aiound the lower edge of tlie horizon. If the camp be 
attacked, the guard Are and retreat to the waggons* The whole 
body then take poutiotisfor defence; at one time sallying out, 
rescue their ani|nals from the grosp of the Indians, and at aiio- 
ilier* concealed behind their waggons, Itmd and lire upon die 
intruders with all possible skill and rapidity. Many were the 
hlUQidy battles fought oa the * trail,’ and such were some of the 
anxieties and dangors that attended and still attend the * Santa 
F4 trade.’ Many are the gmves, along the track, of these who 
hfwe fklleu befruu the terrible cavalry of the CpOlnMiBlies!—> 
Arakaei’s Tramb m (kf QrmU Wtbem Oflfng; TWri^ 
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[Poiiito a Pitu^ hotove the lata Earthiinake.] 


GUADALOUPE- 

Gitadaloupb is one of the largest of the Lesser Antilles, 
exUMiding in lengtli from east to west about 40 miles, 
the gre^atest breadth beiiij^ about 25 miles, lying be¬ 
tween ir>® 51' and IG® 20' N, lat., and 61® KV and 62® 
W. long. It is about 55 miles soutli of Antigua; 35 
inil(»8 norih of St. Domingo; and 80 miles north-west 
of Martinifiue. The island was discovered and named 
by Columbus, in November, 1493, and it is stated that 
the women, armed with bows and anows. oppost'd the 
landing of the Spaniards, but fled imin(?diately on 
hearing a discharge of fire-arms. It remained un¬ 
appropriated until 1635, when a body of live hundred 
Frenchmen landed, and forthwith began a war of ex¬ 
termination upon the natives, which continued until 
1040. It remained in possession of France until 1759, 
when it was taken by the English, but was restored to 
France in 1763. It was again taken by the English in 
1794, and retaken in the following year. In 1810 it 
once more fell into the hands of the English, and was 
restored in 1814 at the general peace, since which time 
it has remained in the possession of France. 

The island (correctly speaking there are two islands) 
is bisected by a navigable channel called La Siviere 
Salce^ or Salt River, running from soutli to north, with 
a largo bay at each end; that on the north is (tailed 
Grand Cul^'-san^ and that on the south Petit Ctd-d'i- 
sac. Between these bays tlje channel varies in breadth 
from thirty to seventy yards, and is full of islets and 
sand banks. Its depth is so unequal that only vessels 
of small burtlien can pass through it. The land to the 
east of this cliannel is Called La Grande Terre ; while 
that on tlie west, being the part first discovered and 
earliest settled, is more properly called Guadaloiipe. 

Guadaloupe proper is traversed from south to intorth 
by a chain of volcanic mountains of an average height 
of about 3000 feet» the most remarkable of which is 


La Si*j/riere, or the Sulphur Hill. 5500 feet above the 
level of the sea, and from which are continually 
vomited thick black smoke, with occasional flashes or 
flame. The sides of this mountain display, the 

huge fragments of rock, the openings of several <»vern8, 
which arc supposed to coinmunicate with the interior 
of the volcano. The sides of the whole chain are w^- 
wooded, and several small rivers find their souretes 
therein, turning a number of sugar-mills in their 
descent, and bearing fertility to the soil of the plains 
which they water, but becoming in the niiny season 
furious torrents. Guadaloupe proper is the best 
wooded of the Antilles, with the exception perhaps of 
St. Lucia: there is abundance of waters and tlio air is 
mild and salubrious. On the tops of the inountainH 
the cold is severe and veg3?tation scanty; but on de¬ 
scending, a climate is reached which is soft and tem¬ 
perate, whore Europeans, with care, may find refuge 
from the attacks or the yellow fever, particularly on 
the eastern slopes, which are the^ most elevated, and 
the most exposed to the beneficial influence ot the 
trade-winds, but the country at the westeni base, where 
the mountains intercept the eastern winds, is in general 
unhealthy and thinly populated. 

La Grande Terre presents a country in general flat, 
watered by a few streams, scarcely sufficiwt for the 
purposes of agriculture and the consumption of the 
inhabitants; they make use, therefore, of pita of brack¬ 
ish water, and construct reservoirs and cisterns for the 

E reservatibn of the rain: but the unfortunate slaves 
ave frequently nothing id quench Ibeir thirst but the 
water of tlie ponds, which, exposed to the sun, is 
muddy and putrid, and engenders many diseases. La 
Grande Terre having no mountains, and being more 
thinly wooded, the rains are much less frequent than 
in the other division of the island, and it is also sub* 
ject to greater heats snd seasons of long-continued 
drought. 













JLft The }»rofi^ oll^ 

jl^e l&i WM MO,0DO evt <r 
I ^Mk tttohiMidk. $4/ifim |»^ttt]rtims3M> 
». ftad l^iMoiiildqrftble ^tuinmiae of OOtltaMtl 
to Gnnide Tme» though iid^rio^ 1th the 
,„llftIonpe diottict m diimate, la tlw^ heiit edeixed to 
and etceedls it in p9t>tiU(tmit «tad wealth. 
The wti. tirh end foititle, fthd full Of ebellk ftad medre* 
norO«.fttt 0 t>ih that ftt tome jieriod H hee beeb roirered 
% tne sea to ft <hitft lauch taote recent fhen the odier 
OftTt { but the ftlmoat total want of etreaois coMpela the 
inhabiomts tO uae windmills for t|||e nsoufimtulre of 
their av^. The ploueh has been introduced into 
some of the rantons, but with no great succem. the 
mm)udi(,ei ol tho culfivaton preventing its adoption. 
The inttudnction of European horses afid cows has 
been edhM; sureessfnl. 

The capitu of the island, St. Lonis, or Pointe*A'Pitre, 
sttnds on La Grande Terre, at the south entrance of 
the Rfviftre Ssi^c, in 16* 16' N. hit. and 61”36'W. 
hung. The harbour is sheltered and the anchorage 
miM. The town of Basse Terre, which is m the other 
division of Gnadaloupe, stands neat its aouth-west 
point, ih IS" SS' N. lat and 61* 47' W. long. It is an 
nmiheltered roadstead with indifferent anchorage, and 
18 Unsftfe during the hurricane season; but from its 
greater proximity to the most productive nait ot tlie 
utand, it IS more frequented by shipping than Pointc* 
l-Pitre, and is the chief rommerual station of the 
colony. 

The population of Gnadaloupe in 1634, according to 
fttt official retnin made to the Fientb goveminent, naa 
ai( folios 8 

Matfi FeiHRlrf Total 

Free Persons . 13,7*56 14.987 28,713 

Slaves . . . 46.572 50,112 9t>^ 

Total . 60,328 65009 125,427 

The free population is divided between the towns 
and plantations m nearly cqnai proportions; while of 
the slaves only 12153, or awut ont*ejghth, reside in 
the towns. The number of births in 1834 was 2773, 
of whom 063 belonged to the free clftases and 1810 to 
the slaves, being I lor 16 of the free females, and only 
I for 27 of the female slaves. The number ot deaths 
in the two classes was somewhat nearer to the proper 
proportions, being 887, or 1 m 32, of free persons, and 
IS74, ot 1 in 49, of the slai cv. 

’ Like all the other Antilles Gnadalonpe is exposed 
to the most fhghttui storms, irruptions of the sea, and 
earth<)uahc8. The last eruption of the sea was in 1823, 
ft bit h ravaged nearly all the island, the quartci of 
Basvs Terre snffciing th» most, the town itself being 
almost entirely destioyed The last earthquake was 
(tmt of February 8tb. ot the picscnt year, which almost 
totally destroyed Pointe*il'Pitre, with a most tnghtful 
los^ of life, besides damaging many otbei parti ot the 
island. This earthquake extended to Antigua and some 
other places, but nowhere with the dieadful eonsc' 
qncnces it inflicted on Guadaloupe. A letter from that 
place, dated Februat79, eavft,** AH was overturned, ex¬ 
cept the wooden houses, immediately after the sbork, 
fires broke ont in fiOb er800 places together, and totally 
efmumed the hodlws. At piescnt the fiames arc 
pwsytflg ever the remains; and in the whole of the 
tevHi, whiefa Contained 16,800 souls, were are not ten 
beuhM hfoftbitftble, . . . The number of wounded is 
eheSkMUngiy greak Women and young girls may be 
seeb #t«h tftb or three limbx fractured. The scene n 
a htihdM tiiuea mme henible than a field of battle** 

On thd same day the Got emor reports Poi»ie4- 

Pltfe IS entirely destroyed What was spsred bv the 
«ftrthqmd.rha» Since phudied by fire, whmli bnrslout J 


4 M ati«f thd tottkes ftli.' t itta wHtint^ m 
^ Utfiliil iff ttb witM of fills unfbiimiate city, id 
fobsenoe of a pdpniation without fbod ^ VitnOnt 
•Sylttm, in the midst of the wouhded, of whom the 
nudiber isconsidentble—it is said, from 1,(XK> to 1.800. 
The dead are stifi under the mins, snd their number 
calculated St several thousands. The fire n still raging 
All the quarters Of the colony have suffered. The 
town of Moule has been destroved, and thirty persons 
are dead The small towns of fit Franfoia, bt Aune, 
Port Louis, Bertranfo and fit. Rose, have been over- 
tamed; and in all there are dead and wounded I 
implore, in favont of the inhabitants of Guadaloupe. 
that inexhaustible goodness which from the throne 
pours foith so many benefits! I implore all France 
to stretch forth an aiding hand .to ns, as she has 
already done to Martinique. She will not abandon 
this population, entirely French, nor leave to wretched¬ 
ness the widows and orphans whom this terrible 
disaster has overwhelmed I shall speedily vend you 
such details as I shall be able to collect. I fear that 
the angar-rrop will be lost, tor the mills are nil 
destroym. Famine stares ns in the face; prompt 
succour 18 absolutely necessary Jomvillc has much 
suffered; Petil-Bourg is destroyed ’ 

Some further jiarticulars are added on the 14th •— 
"The best built, and consequently the ruhest quartei 
of the tow n, has suffered mo&t; and it is said that the 
flite df the inhabitants have pe^wdied We are told, 
that at the moment of the eaitnquake upwards of 200 
people were absembled at the Caffi Amfruam, to 
witness the draw ingot a lottery tor a small sesscl, and 
none escaped. Some wretches took advantage of the 
due confusion to plunder At first tbes wire said to 
be negroes led on by a man of coloui out this, it has 
since appeared, was error, and that the unfeeling 
robbers were all sailois, some say Americans, beaded 
by their captain; all of whom have been arrested, and 
confined in the hold of some ship” This has been 
since Rseei tamed to have been also erroneous, as the 
American sailors were m fact assisting the sufferers, 
but, as in tiic ease of the I.nglish at the fire of Ham- 
bui^, in the frigiit and agitation of the moment their 
actions were tnisundcistood and their motives mis- 
rcpieseiited Still the general fart, that lobberies and 
plunder on the most extensive scale were committed, 
IS undoubted, but unfortunately such practircs are 
too getteial in all rases ot general and paralysing 
calamity befalling large and populous towns, in which 
a class must always exist ready to commit any crime 
for the gratification of their passions the instant tlic 
hand of the law becomes iclaxed. 

Many were burned alive in the hospital. After all 
was over, the nnmbet of diad made the town pes¬ 
tilential, and the survivors fled. Basse Ten e was also 
much in]ured. Seveial buildings fell, ind others 
were so damaged as to be uninhabitable bubscriptions 
were raised with great promptitude for the relief of the 
sufferers both in Martinique and in France, and every¬ 
thing possible was done to relieve their destitution It 
does not appear that the volcano, LaSoultidre, dis¬ 
played any remarkable activity either before or during 
tiic fatal catastiophc. 

STOCKINGS AND STOCKING-MAKERS. 

Twxnft IS something in hosiery texture remarkably 
different from that presented by the materials for most 
other garments. Instead ot being a scrips of cross 
threads, woven at the loom, it is a series ot or 
fmJii, so oonuerted as to possess both strength and 
elastic ity in a notable degree. It is not diffieun to see 
why these qualities are of importance in a gaimeut 
exposcfd to so much stiain as a stocking. 



Wbetliffr vtookingi «ro knit kr iWMl or «nde hf tho 
machine, tlw»inxtoren alike flw of Iw^M or llnkiij kut 
tkeie were preceded in tke Qr<^ of time hoee nude 
of kierea of cloth eeamed tog^etlum Pr. Boardl, in 
Ilia ‘ History of tte World.’ aays ^ Qneen Elixaketb, 
iu 1961, was presented with a pair of klack knit ulk 
slockings by oer silk-woman, Mrs. Kontagpe; and 
that thenceforth aim tmver a ore clqtb one« any more. 
The same author adda thM Henry VlII. ormnarily 
wore rlotb hose, except when hy eimnee there came a 
yiair of silk stockings from Spsin. His son. King 
Rdivard VI., was presented with a pair of long Spanidn 
bilk storkinga by Sir Thomas Gresham, a present 
which attracted much attenUon and sdmhation at the 
lime. From these various circumstances it bss been 
iiiierred that the invention of knit stockings, of sUk. if 
not of other materials, came from Spain. Anderson, 
in his ‘ History of Commerce,’ states that one William 
Aider, an apprentice in one of the houses then existing 
on London Bridge, seeing at the house of an Italian 
itiei chant a piiir of knit worsted stockings, from 
Afantua, took the hint, and made a pair exactly like 
them, winch he presented to William, earl of Pem- 
biokc, and that Uiev were the first of that kind worn 
in Kiigland, anno 1564. 

Wherein the process of knitting consists may be 
know a to those who have bad opportunities of seeing 
humble cottagers at work in secluded districts, where 
the winter evenings are still to some extent devoted to 
this labour. It is a process in winch needles, made of 
polibhed iron or brass wire. interwea\e the threads one 
among another, and form tlie meshca of which the 
slot king consists. This must not be confuuifded with 
the ait of netting; foi while netting,or the making of 
nets, consists of knotting the twine into meshes, knit¬ 
ting, or the making of stockings and similar articles, 
produces the meshes without any knots at ail. lienee 
it may be readily coinpichciided why stockings could 
be BO easily and speedily unknit, and why in nets this 
is impossible. A raptured fish, in older to escape 
fiom a net, must teai to pieces, one after another, as 
many meshes as aie equal to the cireunifcrenec of its 
body; whereas if the net weiu formed in Uie same 
manner as a stocking, a single mesh, if torn, would 
suffer it to pass through. On the other hand, the for¬ 
mation of the stocking-loop gives a degree of elasticity 
not equalled by any other mode of pioduclion. 

Different versions have been given of the origin of 
the “ stockiug-franio,” tlie highly ingenious machine 
which has almost suiierscded knitting by hand. Savary 
states that it was a Frenchman who first invented the 
machine. Finding some difBcultics in procuring ex¬ 
clusive privileges in his own country, whicTi he 
icquired before settling in Palis as a manufacturer, 
he caiQC over to England, where his macliine was 
admired, and his reward was considerable. The inven¬ 
tion thus imparted to the English was, it is said, 
guarded with so much jealousy, that for a long time 
persons were forbidden to carry any of the machines 
out of the island, or communicate a model of them to 
foreigners. But u it was a Frenchman who enriched 
our nation wilit it, so a Frenchman first carried it 
abroad again; for by an extraordinary e&rt of mcmoiy 
and imagination, he made a stocking-frame at Paris 
from Iho idea he had formed of one during a short 
lesidence in England. 

Such is the account which was current among 
French writers in the last century. But later inquiry 
liss rendered it nearly certain that England was the 
birthplace 5f the stocking-frame; and there is a sui’- 
gular air of romance about the history. Aaron Hill, 
in 1715. related the matter thus:—“|t is not out of 
some men’s remembrance that a youpg gentleman of 
no fortune, a student at Oxford, fell m love with an 
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I ipa]weperV4aiwht«rfK'tMh>ins,,whoeed^ 
were vejijr. ni^w, ajiitosi^ epeugh to 

oetqpiBe fuperiluow maluit aMuJodguient to see toe 
necessity of a cempetosce; hut love wu headetronaf, 
and too bard for reason; so that, after a year gr twov 
ineffectual delay, they bid defilnoe to the s^* bad 
courage enough to marry. The scholar i^ned a wife, 
and lost a fellowship, tlie only SQisIl subsistence ho 
before depended on.” The innkeeper began to think 
meanly of a man whose college-education did not seem 
to be worth a penny to him: the young couple lived 
with him till he died; they were then turned out of 
the house to seek a home elsewhere: the cares of a 
Jamily came on; (he w^ earned a small pittance by 
knitting stockings; and the sequel runs thqs:-r- 
“ Sitting constantly tocetber from morning till night, 
the scholar saften nxed his eyes with steaafast obserp 
vation on the motion of his wife’s fingers in the dex¬ 
terous muiagement of her needles. He took it into his 
imaginatm that it was not impossible to contrive a little 
Wro, which might do the work with much more expe- 
Stion. This thought he communicated to his wife, and 
joining his head to her liand, the endeavour succeeded 
to their wish; and thus the ingenious stocking-loom, 
which is so common now, was first invented, by which 
he did not only make himself and his family happy, 
but has left his nation indebted to him for a benefit 
which enables us to export silk stockings in great 
quantities, and to a vast advantage, to those very coun¬ 
tries from whence befoie we used to bring them at 
considerable loss in the balance of our traffic.” 

Beckmann, however, whose industry and acuteness 
have till own much light on the history of inventions, 
lias pretty clearly shown that Hill must have had 
some confused notions of the real truth, but bad made 
a strange jumble of persons, places, and dates. The 
account^ now generally received is this:—^About ttic 
end ol uie sixteenth ctmtuiy, or the beginning of the 
seventeenth, lived one William Lee, a native of Wood- 
borough in Notliiigbainsliire, and a graduate of St. 
John’s (,'ollcge, Cambridge. Being enamoured of a 
young cotintry-giil, who during his visits paid more 
attention toiler work, which was knitting, tlian to her 
lover and his proposals, he endeavoured to find out a 
machine which might facilitate and iorwaid the 0 ]M>ra- 
tion of knitting, and by these tneansaffoid more leisure 
to tlie object oi his affection to converse with him. Thus 
is the stocking-frame said to liave Ixien invented. It is 
more than probable that a lomantic colouring has been 
given to the story; but that W'illiam Leo invented tlie 
machine seems now to he gencrallyadniittcd. lie in- 
sWucted his brother in the of it, and took appi en¬ 
tices and assistants, with whom he carried on business 
for some years at Calvei ton, a village near Koiting- 
bam. He is said to have shown his woik to Queen 
Elizabeth, shortly before her death, and requested some 
support or remuneration; but he obtained neither, and 
was impeded rather than assisted in bis undertaking. 
Under these circumstances, Lee accepted an im nation 
from Henry IV. of France, who bad hoard of this in¬ 
vention, and had promised to give a handsome rewaid 
to the inventor of it Lee and nine jouriieymcq w cut 
to Rouen, taking their machines with them; but the 
king being assassinated soon afterwards, and cumiuo- 
tions arising, Lee fell into great dwtress, and shuitly 
after died at Paris. Two only of bis jpeopio remained m 
France. The otiicr seven xeturned to England, and, 
joining their interests with one Aston ut I'borutun, 
laid the foundation of the stocking-manufaetuie in 
England. The number of masters increased in tlie 
course of fifty years so much, that it was found desir¬ 
able to unite themselves into one guild: and they were, 
in 1663, united into a company of atucking-weaven 
or frame-work knitters; the latter term being still ro- 
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tniiKod* the principle of tho raacbino almcwf. 

that of kititdnir. 

jfea^ition wesenteatoCrorawdlby the«todti(>g- 
Wfwfvenit the fokowinj;? acrount id given cf the eaily 
to introduce tlic madiino into Italy and 
Boland. In the year 1614 the Venetian «mba«»ador» 
Antonio Correr, persuaded an apprentice, Henry 
Mgad, by the promise of five hundred pounds sU^rhng, 
to go with a loom to Venice for a stated time, and to 
leach theic tho use of it. Mead mot with a favourable 
reception in lliatcity^ but the loom heconiing deranged, 
and no person at Vemi’^ being able to repair when tbe 

time of his agreement expired he returned to England. 
I'lie Vcneiians had not rosolutjon enough to continue 
the attempt; and sent the damaged loom, togeiberwith 
some bad imitations of it, to London, where they were 
sold for a mere trifle. The other aiteflipt as thus 
noticedSome years afu^r this failure, one Abraham 
Jones, who understood both storking-weaving and the 
construction of tho liwm, though not regularly taught, 
went with some assistants to Amsterdam, where 
worked on his own account two or three years, till he 
and his people were carried oif by a contagious dis¬ 
order. The looms, as no one there could aisc them, 
were sent to London, and sold for a low price*. 

By the yt'ar 11>(>1) the number of stocking-frames in 
Enfi^and was nearly seven hundred, employing twelve 
hundred workmen, of whom tliree-fiiths made silk 
stockings and the others worsted; for cotton was not I 
then ranked among English manufactures. By the 
year 1714 the number of frames had increas<»d to eight 
or nine thousand. Some years after this, the Fianic- 
work Knitters Company attempted not only to control 
the manufacture of liie fabric itsell, hut also the making 
and selling of the stockings, and endeavoured to form 
ajoint-Btoek company for this purpose; but the project 
failed. By the year 1753, about twenty years a/ier the 
introduction of cotton stockings, the number of fi dines 
in England was fourteen thousand, incieased to twenty 
tlirmsand m the next thirty years. In 1812 they weie 
estimated at twenty-nine thouband, and in J8;J3 at 
thirty-three thousand. * 

The aTrangement of the storking manufacture is 
briefly thus:—Nearly all the w^orsted 8to(‘kiiigs are 
made in Leicchtei, Loughborough, acid other places in 
l/jiceslcTslme; Leicester b'ing tlic great ccntie to¬ 
wards which the product of all the tnaebines in tl\e 
county tends. IX*rb> i«, in like manner, the centre of 
the silk-slocking distncl; while Dciby shaies with 
Nottingham the supiemac'y among the cotton-stocking 
manufacturing airangmnents. In every «‘ase the* 
article luade in the sUn’kii^g-lraine is not a stocking, 
blit a piece of knit-work cloth, so to speak, which is 
aft(*rwards sewn u]) into the form of a stocking by 
needle and thread. Heree there are tlirec cldsses of 
oporatives engaged; the ‘ winders,’who put the silk, 
cotton, or worsted thread into or on the machine; the 
‘ btockh'gers,* or Mramewoik knitters,’who work the 
thread up into a knitted fabric; and the * seauiers,’ 
who make the stockings out of the pieces thus pro¬ 
duced. The winders aic generally children, who can 
wind thread enough for half-a-dozen machines each. 
The knitters are men, women, and youths, who hire 
both the winders and the seamers; and the seamei's 
are women. ♦ 

Some of the stocking-frames are owned by the work¬ 
men who weave the stockyigs; some are lent out to 
Oie men by the owners, at so much per week for each 
frame; while other persons are the renters of what is 
termed a ♦ shop of frames,’ containing eight or ten 
frames» let, with standing-room, &c., to the workmen. 
This peculiar kind of rental, and the relation which its 
amount boars to the workinairs earnings, may be illus¬ 
trated by an instance or two. When the Factm*y Com- 


tuttKioneni were collecting inforrootion respecting the 
oonditipn of the operatives in factories, in IBIk'kMr, 
Fetkio^ of Nottingnain, commuuic^ated to them some 
very valuable details concerning the stocking manu¬ 
facture and its condition. lie selected instances Mich 
as he thought would give a just idea of the average 
circumstances at that time; and of these, two or three 
may be here given. 

“ Edward Haywood, journeyman, fifty-three years 
of age, making 42-gaiige No, 5 dumps (a technical de¬ 
signation for a particular sized stocking), works fifteen 
hours a day, produces eight pairs a wi*ek, at Ja*. 4<L per 

pair . ^.10 a, 8^/. 

Ho pays necessary deductions as follows, 
viz. 

Frame-vent 1 a.; seaming 1a. lii/.; needles 
4d.; standing 3d .; coals 3d.; taking-in to 
bag-man 4d .; candles 6d. . . #8 04 

Net earnings (J lOV* 
This related to the eottun hosiery of Ncltiughaiu : 
but the same system ap]>li<‘S to the wov'-ted lioMciy ol 
Leicester, as exemplified m Iht* follovuug instiiuce :— 

“William Caiter, of Leic(’*tt*r, gains In 
seventeen houm a day laboui . . .Os Od. 

Subject to nocesj^^aiy de«iu( lions, vsy , fiaine- 
rent 1^. 3d.; winding id ; eaiulleb Ud ; 
needles 3d.\ r.iaster’s dhiigc 3d.; (*oals 
3d.; seaniiiig KHd. • • . . 3 Hi 


Net (Minings 3 OV’ 

We donot know wdiefluT the pie<?ent incuage condi 
tion of the stotking-weavera is betiei tu woise than 
that here indicated ; and wc* only gne llu*sc instaneos 
to illustrate the mode in uhif'li the* nianuracUuc is 
con(luct(*d, as hetueon enipUneis and fnuployed. The 
‘ taking-in’ in the Noltingliam case, and the ‘ niastei'h 
(duuge’ju the Leicester ease, seem to he analogous, 
and aiise Ihus :—TIk* husiei or maunfaeUner leh» out 
Ins frames, at about a shiliiug a ueek iMch, to the 
holdeis of a ‘ shop of franu -•and these laltei (diarge 
that saiiK* sum, or jieiluip- ihiee-ptuiee nioie, t(» tin* 
journeymen or leal woiKers, with tlie achiitioii of 
three-peiire lor ‘ standing,’ or ^hoji-KMil, nid tliiee- 
penee lor the trouble ol ukmg in the week’s woik to 
th(* inanufdctiiuT; bee au‘-<' all the men uuikuig in one 
sliop of flames uork ioi om house; and the ouiut of 
the shop seems to iv t iis a sou of agent h{*tue(‘u tlu* 
real employers and tb('woiknum, 

Mr. Felkin, in 1S32, estimated that tlje thnl\-11iiee 
thousand sloi'king Iranies eonsiiim d annually (uglii 
million pounds of cotton, worsted, and silk tin (ad, 
valued at 800,000/., from which wen* made about lovty 
million pairs of stockings. The wages of making weie 
about a million hterling, and of finishing, a <iiiailor of 
a million; making the total value of the sloekiiigs 
about two millions sterling. He also cstiniated that 
the number of stocking makers made np lhirU*en 
th<msan(l men, ten thousand vvoithmi, and ten thou’-anil 
youths; besides twenty-seven thousand women and 
children employed in seaming, w irulmg, ke. 


PeasanU of Ca/«&«Vi.—These wear a hiah conjc.d hat, vvilh 
abniad hiim, emlmadercd aiul tasselIi*d; a coat t)f'jrppii velvet, 
witli a richly embroidered ouibir and breast, a waistcoat of bro- 
radrd hatio, a red or sometimes lilac silk scarf tied round the 
wae% brown stnped velvet culott(*s, garters enibroideied in gold, 
blue stockings, and sandals. Some have a largo f)ro\vii rU*ak 
over one Blioiil(k*r, which does not conceal their biilhaiit 
attiie, and they hold it witli such a graceful and regal air, that 
one cannot imagine tliose roiy’ebtic and most indo{Kttident>loukuig 
fieings can be peasants*— (MUerton'M Journey tn Spain and 
Frmwe*. 
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M f 10— fondvdcd). 
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I HI jcitjut of’MisidU) in tho ^\oocl-cut at 

I .217 IS iif in lli( ii< ul mlindincil into tho fios^o oi 
I c n\i) \]) 0 stlr l)( loir N( lo—tlit firi<htof aU and the 
( III n u\r( (d tlu |>aintu flu ioui lemainiiK; com- 
jintnunts ^vno idchd many ytiis latci (ihout 1170) 

I y 111 siino I ilippino I ippi, who stems to have boon 
111 piHd by tbo f.’Tt itntss ot Ins pudecissoi^ It ij)- 
us tint tho figure o1 St lUul staiubiij* 1 c f nc 

th( Piison ol Si P( t< 1 Talso shown in th< woouiutj, 
which P I pine I tiiiishiKd with little altci alum into 
Ills Cartoon oi St Paul pnidiin^ ii Athens i now 
ittiihuUd to T ilijipin > Lippi 
But to lotinn to Al is ice in Tn tonsidciinf^ lin woiLs, 
till 11 snpdioiity n\ti ill that pi utin^ had till thin 
iclmvcdoi attcmplt d is Mich and s) miprisnu; that 
lh(i( seems i kind -ol huak u tlu pio;;;i(ssion oi the 
lit— IS if M nut 10 hul o\( lie ipt siuMtnlv he lunits 
winch his pi f elf (tvs is In 1 foun I imj I'^siblc Mil 
Mhihciti ind InsGitos ('phin tli vtumn^ wonder 
'l*i( (hnt (\tilluitics of Misiccinwcn those whuli 
he hid alturie'd oi at le’d (onttiictl, in his early 
studif** 111 mode llinfi: He lud harm el tunn Glnbciti 
not ineiely the knowled^^c ol form, but the effoetb oi 
light mdshulf m j 2 :iMng lelut and loundness to hib 
figureb, wine h in coinpuisoii to those* of his jire df cos- 
sors, seemed to ^tart from the rain as He w is the 
first who sueecbsliilly JoushoiUmd the evticnutus 
Jn most oi the older pictures the figures a]>peaied to 
stand on the ])(nnts oi their toes (asm the Angel of 
Oieigni it ]» 1%), the' fore shot tenmg ot the foot, 
though oiUii ittfinptcd with iiioie or less suceess, 
seemed to present insurmoimtablc difficulties Ma- 
sieeio added a jnccision in the dr iwiiig of the naked 
figUH,an(l a softness and harmony in eolouiing the 
flesh, never ittauud btioie las time, nor sinec sur- 
jiassed till the days of Raphael and Titian He ex¬ 
celled also 111 the cxpicsbion and imitation of natural 
actions and feelings In the Fresco of St Peter bap- 
ti/ing the CoiiMrts there is a youth who has just 
thrown off his garment, and stands ui the attitude ot 
<UK shivering wUh sudden cold “ This figure, ’ says 

Se Ml Kisdil < a uotis (o kuglu a ‘Handbucli ‘^Some 
writeM on urt seem to liiive ittrihutccl all these frescoes indis- 
Cl nilnitilv to Mas ice 10 others hive considered ord} the best 
|N>ttions to he his the acc uracy ol Ciinnan investigation has 
jierhaps finallv settled tlie clistiibution as above (p lOR ) 


J an/i ‘ foitried an epoch in art Add the anima¬ 
tion and variety of cUirictcr iii his heads—so that it 
Was said of him that he piailed souls as well as 
budits—ind hib free flowing draperies, quite difleieut 
liom the longituilinil f >lds ol the Giotto school, yet 
grand lud biniple , and we ean foiin borne idea of the 
combination of cxecllmct with noveltv ol style which 
astonished hib loiite nipoiaiUb The ( hajid of the 
Uranc leei wa^^ foi iiaif a eeiituiy whit the Camcic of 
llapluel in theAaluan haicwnec bteonu—a bchool 
fur young aitists \asari iiiuaui lUv by rcamc twenty 
paiuieis who we re leeu^'tomcd to study then , among 
them, jBtoiuido di Vinci, Michael Angelo Aiidici dtl 
Siito, ira Bartolomeo Peiugino, Bacclo Baiidintlh, 
uid the divine Uipliacl hiiijvtlf nothing less ilau 
fust 1 ate ^(inus ivir yet nispiitd gdfcus, and the 
( I ape 1 ot the Biant leci hab btc n lendoicd as sacicd 
ind incmoiable by iG issuelation with bueh spirits^as 
it lb piee mUu and wondious as a moriuuic at oi art. 

Ill this ( liajil wn utfhl 
One of the Few Natiiie s iiitairettiv, 
ihe lew, whom Gtiiius tw 1 ,.hts to shim— 

M \s\c( (o, and lie sluinUib undciutath 
W 0 ll I st thou be he 11 Ins iiit iiunKiit > Uiok nmud, 

Vj d 1 1 ow that whtit wl st uid, ste >d olt and long, 

Ott till tht dll) wa» Uqbul himMlf, 

Hf and his Inu^^ht-v iical’*' jalui tl\, 

Hiinjhh, to h iin e I tho f W|ho < aim btfon 
To steal asp irk ol thtir iutheiitictixe 
Huns who first hr ke the universal bloom— 

Sous of tbc nioriiiTig —Hogas 

It IS strange that so little '‘boiild be known of Ma¬ 
saccios history—that he should ha\c pawed through 
hie so little note d, so little thought ot, v( ue e any le- 
coid remaininc, ol him but his woiks, ind those so lew 
—and yet so magnificent, lliat one ol his beads alone 
would have been bufhcicnt to imniortali/c him, and to 
lustify the enthusiasm oi hiscompeeis in art We are 
told inat he died suddenly so suddenly that there were 
suspicions of poison, and that he was buned within the 
precincts ot the chapel he liad aefomed. but without 
tomb or inscription 'fhere is not a more vexed ques¬ 
tion in biogiaphy than the date of Masaccio's birth and 
death Ac cording to Rosmi, the moat accurate of modern 
writers on art, he' was born in 14V7, and died in 1443,at 
the agf of Jfe Vasari also says expressly that he died 
before he was 27, in Uiat case he could not have be*en, 
as the same w riter represents him, the pupil of Masolmo, 
who died in 1415 According to other authorities he was 
* Michael Angelo 
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V!>wiipil401,*nd4i«datth©»geof42. TaOw writer 
ii: that if he bad lived to such a watw age 

^iimcl'bing vnoxe would have been known of htflife ana 
would have left more brbiud wiu. Ilia 
dHAthai the age of 26 roQdera dear and credible many 
ibets and dates otbenvise inexplicable; and aa to hta 
early attainment of the moat wonderful akiU in art, uc 
may recollect aoveral other examples of prceoeioua 
excellence--Ha]*iiacl bimaclf^ for inatauce, who was 
called to Koine to paint the Vatirau in his 2rth year. 
The head ot Masaccio, painted by blkasclf, in the Cna]iei 
of tlie Brancaeci, at most two years before his death, 
represents him as a young man apQbrcutly about four 
or five and twenty. 

ECONOMICAL USES OF THE LARCH. 

The larch is one of that numerous list of trees whose 
timber contributes so extensively to the constiuctive 
arts. Any one who watches the progress of railways 
ill the picscnt day, and meets with adveitiscinents 
for “ laicli-slecpers,*' will have cognisrance of one of 
the valuable purposes to which this kind of wood is 
applied. 

The larch was first planted in Scotland somewhat 
above a century ago. Different acrouiits have been 
given of the date when, and tlic person by whom, the 
jnlroduetion took place. It is, however, e<>ttain that 
the siueessive dukes of Athol luive, for mor(> than 
a centuiy, planted laichea to an astonishing extent 
in Seollaiid. Duke James of Athol, about 1730, 
planted about two thousand, at first lor ornamental 
puiposes, but allei wards with a view to the produc¬ 
tion of useiul timber. He was succeeded, in 1764, 
by Duke John, who conceived the idea ut covcitng 
the sides of the hills about Dunkeld* with ])lanta- 
tioHS of larches, avowedly with the object (jf intro¬ 
ducing tiie latch as a valuable timber-tree. 'He had 
many diflicullies to cncountci, partly arising fiuin the 
scarcity of upung plants tor nis iurcst nurseiy, and 
partly flora tne c.\i8t('ncc of vast quantities of bioom, 
lur/.e, junipci,and heath on the ground to be occupied 
by the larciies, and which impeded their after gtowth. 
lie did not live many years to witness the result of his 
project; but nevcithcless succeeded in plantiug eleven 
thousand larches. To him succeeded another Duke 
•loiin, whose opciationsin this branch of ariioiicultuic 
wore most icniaikablc. From the year 1774 to 1826, 
a period of about City years, he planted ybur/eenmi7//on 
laitli tiees. At fiist, the Duke meiely earned out the 
plans of his predecessor; but obseiving the rapid 
growth and liaidy nature pt the larch, he dcU'rmined 
to plant it on the steep acclivities ot mountains of 
greater altitude than any that had previously been 
tiled. He enclosed a s^iacc of about thirty acres on 
the i-ocky summit of Craig-y-barns, and planted young 
Urehes among the crevices and hollows of the rock; 
while in other cases be substituted the larch where 
S( otcli pines had previously been grown; ior he found 
that, on a particular mountain-district, larches grow to 
a heiglit ot forty feci in ten years, whereas Scotch pines 
had ittained a height of only six iect in forty years. 
Of the labours of this active nobleman in this enter¬ 
prise, a writer in the Highland Society's ‘Transac¬ 
tions * remarksHis Grace planted, in the last 
years of his life, six thousand five hundred Scotdi 
acres of mountain ground solely with the larch, which, 
in the couiw of seventy-two years from the time of 
planting, will he a forest of timber, fit for the building 
of the largest class of diips in her Majesty's navy. 
Before it» cut down for tliis purpose, it will have 
been thinned out to about four hundred trees per 
acre. Each tree will conlain, at the least, fifty cubic 
ieet, or one load of timber; which, at the low pi ice of 


one shilUng per cubic foot (only one half of its present 
value), wifi give lOOQf. per acre, or in all a sum of 
6 ,SOO,(XH)f. Besides tWs, there will Imc been a return 
of 71. per acre from the thinninf^ after deleting all 
expense of thinning, and the original outlay^f plant¬ 
ing. Further still, the lund on which the larch is 
planted is not worth above from 9o. to la. per acre. 
Alter the tliinnings of the fli-st thirty years, tlie larch 
win make it worm at least lOe. an acre, by the im- 
lovement of the pt^urage, upon which cattle can be 
ept BUinnicr and winter.” 

It is observalde, from the above details, that the 
practical use of the larch is as yet comparatively in its 
miancyin tins country; for the AUiol plantations aic 
rather nurseries for luturc times, than stores of laich 
timber at present available. The wood sccitis to be 
more and more valued as its qualities become know n; 
and It will probably supcisedo others wbith have 
hitherto been teld in greater repute. The writing of 
Dr. Anderson, about the year 1777, tended to diaw 
public attention to the cxcclknce of the larch as a 
timber-tree; ami by the cndaif the same ccntiiiy the 
larch began to supeneile the Scotch pine in many 
parts ot Scotland. In Perthshire, Slirlingshnc, Foi- 
farshire, Banffshire. Morayshire, Imoincss-sliiic, and 
Peebh-sime, plantations ot larches arc to bo luund on 
a vast scale; it is, independent of its qualities as a 
timber-tree, the best improver of heath or moss pas- 
lurag6 yet known in Biitaiu; and there is now scan ely 
any Scottish proprietor of a mountain district who dues 
not cultivate it. 

The wood of the larch varies from a yellow ish-vvlulc 
to a reddish-brown, according to the situation where it 
is planted. When jicrfectly dry it is latbcr more than 
hall the weight of an equal bulk of water. 

In France and Sw«t'/ciland the uses ot the larch are 
very numerous. The tret* is cultivated very little 
witlim the confines of France, but glows abundantly 
on the mountains by wlmh it is belted on the south¬ 
east and south-west, and therefore fiunishes a leady 
supply for the French and Swiss artisans. Ilozier says 
that the Germans make their casks of larch, which 
may he almost said U> last for ever, and tioin which 
the alcoholic ]>ortion of the wine is hardly ever found 
to evaporate, in Upjifr Dauphiny, Sivoy, and the 
Pays (ic Vaud, houses arc built of larch, by pla.:ing 
bulky squared trunks one upon another, in the inamier 
ot huilding Canadian log-houses: the heat of the sun, 
mehiug tiie resin contained in the wood, causes it to run 
down the sides, llierrby filling up the interstices between 
the lorn; and the edilice, thus rendered impervious to 
air ana moistuie, lasts fur ages without deterioration. 
No wood remains uniiijurcd m the water longer than 
the latch; and hence it is in general use, in France 
and Switzerland, for water-pipes. At Aix, Marseilles, 
and throughout the greater part of Provence, where 
the land is trcqueiitly irrigated, the pipes used to con¬ 
vey the water to the ground arc always of lareh. 

M. Botssel dc Monville, writing on the uses of the 
larch, gives many examples which illustrate the dura¬ 
bility of the wood. In Switzerland it is used for v iiie- 
pro]tB, for which purpose it » found to be the most 
durable of all kinds of wood. The vine-props made ol 
it are iicv er taken up; they remain fixed for an inde¬ 
finite succession of years, and see crop after crop of 
vines spring up, hear fruit, and perish at their met. 
while the props themselves show no symptoms of 
decay. The same writer gives some remarkable de¬ 
tails illustrative of the strength of the wood under 
the influence of lightningI found frequent proofs 
ot the e.\cel1enco of the wood of the larch, 'i'ho 
lightning often strikes and ahatu>re Uicsc trees, the 
w'igd breaks ihem, and tlio efibcls of time eanso 
them to perish by old sge; all these modca of de 
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•trucUon, and mMJjr otheri, eatucsd me te fiad & great 
namber of mutilated and dead treea in the forest. 
Those vhich were mutilated bad not imrished on that 
account The branches winch remained unimured 
were stin growing with vigour; the heart-wood was 
sound and unchanged; and the tree continued to live 
during a long series of years. The wood, even of those 
quite dead, nhowed no signs of decay, and had evidently i 
remained in the same state a great number of years.” j 

Turning our attention next to the ute of larch-wood j 
in Britain, we find that the first writer who described 
the wood from the experience which he had bad of ite i 
durable qualities was Pontcy; for Dr. Anderson's ex*! 
pericuce on the matter had been much more brief, j 
Pontcy groups the characteristics of the larch-wood, 
when compared with fir, under seven different head- j 
ings, winch, as they are explicit and importaui, wc will j 
here transcribe:— 

1. It 18 much clearer of knots than the fir, provided 

a very small degree of attention be naid to it, during, 
the first twenty years of its growtli. j 

2. Itismoreonrable; for though it produces dead 
knots when neglected, still it produces no rotten ones, 
or what carpenters call coik-knots. The fact is, that 
not only the heart and sap of the wood, but oven the 
bark, aic Of so durable a nature, tliat we know no 
means of estimating when any one of them will decay, | 
except under some species of mismanagement. ^Thcie 
is a particular crlteiioii by which larch is distinguish¬ 
able trom any other wood, which is, at the same time, 
a d«-cib)ve proof ot its durability; vi/., the dead knots, 
or blanches, and wood and bark, being always found 
last wedged, as it weie, in the timber ; so that every 
knot ol that description has a sort of ring round it 
nearly black. Any peison who has larclies growing, 
of some tolerable age, may convince hiiuscll ot their 
durability by examining their dead brandies, which, 
whether gicat or wnsU, are never iouiid lotien. 

3. Larch is iiiuch less liable to shrink than common 
deal. It IS well known that the latter is exceedingly 
liable to that delect, in the fiist instance; and the 
miners tell us that, when a board, it it lias been twenty 
years in use, is planed ovei s^in, it will again shrink:; 
but nut so with the larch; fui if well diied at first, it 
never sliiinks alter wards. 

4. Laich will not crack with any moderate degree of 
heat, when in plank or boaids, or when the poles are 
split as rails. When in bulk, or nqi sawn up, the case 
is the same, provided the baik remains on it; but ii the 
bark be taken off while the wood is green, it cracks 
considerably. 

5. Larch is much more tough than foreign deal. It 
splits with great difficulty, and never to any consider¬ 
able length With the gram. Foreign deal, being so ex¬ 
ceedingly apt to split, can seldom be used veiy thin; 
but the lai'ch may be used in very tliin slabs without 
fracture. 

6. It has two properties which place it far in advance 
of deal, viz., its beautiful colour, and its capability ol 
receiving as beautiful a polish as almost any variety of 
wood. 

7. Jt maybe used in situations where tlic best fo¬ 
reign deal proves of very short duration, viz., as posts 
tor every description of fencing. 

Ijvery writer who has bad occasion to treat of the 
larch as a timber-tree speaks in warm comiiiendalion 
of the excellence of the wood when exposed to wet. 
The Duke of Athol once caused an cxpciiuieni of this 
kmd to be made in the Thames. Posts of equal thick¬ 
ness and strength, some of larch and otlicis of oak, 
were driven into the bed of the river at a spot where 
they were alternately covered with water by the flow of 
the tide, and left dry by its fall. Tins species of alMt- 
nation ii the most trying of all circumstances for the 


dnrability of timber; and accordingly the oaken posts 
decayed, and were twice reneyred in the course of a 
very few yean; wifilst those which were made of 
larch remained altogether unchanged. Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, in his editkin of Gilpin’s ' Forest 
Scenery,’ states;—“We had ourselves occasion to 
erect a foot-bridge to a pleasure-walk over a sunk 
road, and this we ordered to be constructed of two long 
stretching beams, covered transversely with larch 
planks. In fourteen or fifteen years mterwards, we 
discxivercd symptoms of decay in the bridge, ami or¬ 
dered tile carpenter to new plank i*’; but, white he 
came to carry our directions into cxecniion, lie dis¬ 
covered that the whole of the planks wcic quite sound, 
with the exception ol three; and that tlieso three, 
which were rotten almost to powder, were Scotch fir 
lanks, which bad bc*cn used in a hurry at the time the 
ridge was built, to supply a deficiency in tlic original 
numtxir of larch planks.” 

As naval timber the larch is rising rapidly into note. 
Mr. Mathew, in his ‘Treatise on Naval Timber,’ after 
remarking that V(>8scl8 built of larch bad been found to 
answer admirably, and that several thonsaiul tons of 
sliinjiing are now annually constructed of it, says;— 
“The first instance we have heard of British larch 
being used in tliis manner, was m a sloop lepaircd 
with it about 1808. The ]ierson to whom it had 
belonged, and wlio hud sailed in it himself, stated to us, 
immediately after its loss, that this sloop had been 
built of oak about Uiinj-stx ycais before; that at 
eighteen ycais old lici ui»per timbers weie so much 
decayed as to require renewal, which was done with 
larch; that eighteen years after this repair, the sloop 
went to pieces on the lemains ot the pirr of Methel, 
Fifeshirc, an4fhe top limbers and setond loot-hooks of 
larch weic washed ashoie as tough and «>onnd as wboii 
fust purinto the vessel, no* one spot of decay ajipear- 
ing. The owner of a latch bug, w'ho had einployed 
her for several jeais in tropical voyages, also assuies 
us that the timber will wear well in any eliniaic, and 
adds that he would prefei larch to any other kind of 
wood, especially lor small vessels. 

As sleepers for railways, axles in mill-work, hop- 
poles, and stakes for plants in agricultural matters, and 
all purposes where damp earth or air is likely to atfecl 
the wood, larch is of admirable service. As a building 
material for common house-work, it is used only for 
the larger pieces, being too difficult of working for 
encral use. Where sawyers arc- employed to rip the 
cams into planks, they are paul higher per foot than 
for pine or deal, on account of the hardness of the 
larch. • 

The other properties of the larch-tree wo must dis¬ 
miss in a few woi ds. The bark is mui-h used in France 
and Switzerland for tanuinsr, but is not very exten¬ 
sively applied to tliat purpose in Britain. Tlic leaves 
of the tree are eaten in Switzerland by eatllc and 
sheep, hut loss eagerly than those of the evet green 
pines and firs; because the former, being deciduous, 
ate only to be found in a green and eatable state when 
the more lulalable food of grass is abundant. The 
eharatal of the larch is veiy heavy, and is said to be 
excellent for iron-foundei ICS. During the months of 
May, June, and July a substance is ^pmetimes collected 
from young larch-trec-s. called maima of Hrianfon : it 
forms on the young shoots, or on the buds and leaves, 
in the form of little while*glutinous grains; but it 
soon melts if nttt speedily collected, and only appears 
on the trees of some particular districts. tH the 
“ Venice turpentine,” which is yielded by tlie laicb, we 
had occasion to speak in an article in one of our 
February numbers. 
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RAILROAD llAMBLLS 
Penshurst 

Spring once inoie in the and ibo noodlancKand 
we not thcie to nclconic liini^ Soil and lie^h airs, 
tend<r petn ka\cs, bweci-Bmelling and gaily-hued 
flowcis nieetins; us in all but the clensfst oi initio- 
politan loraluics, and we still liu« 5 cnnp:at home un 
inindiul ol tlie pomp that is abroad ’ Come, let us at 
least pro< lastinatc 140 longei we know not what we 
lose by the delay 

U is one of the fairest of sprini? inoj rungs +he sun 
IS binning brightly, but not powerfully, the light 
bree/c that spiingb up at inlcrvaU, fanning the hair on 
our cheek, oi Stirling the tuc top with strange mur- 
munngs, has lost its wmtery chill, white clouds f xtci.d 
in perhet repose o\cr the sky, revealing heic and 
there bet wee n the blue depths beyond, it is m shoi t one 
of those days, not numerous enough in our climate lor 
us to be spendthrift of them when they do < omc, which 
Nature lieiscll sccnis to deduate to the waiidiici s cii- 
loyment And as lapidly <areenng along, wc leave 
sliects, houses, and Lines behind, and the bioad mea¬ 
dows begin to appear, cKicmiing far and wide, radiant 
with golden flowers, or green with the young crop 
that gladden the farmer's eye xnoie than all the gold 
iups in iJic world, how exhuaiating is the lielmg with 
which we gleet every well-know nlcatuie of the season, 
how delicious the sclf-v ingiatulation that whispeis— 
Ay, we are here again, once more in the couuti) 

We arc on another new lailway, the Dovci The 
busintiis of intersecting England with iron roads goes 
steadily on, and will no doubt < ontinue to do so till some 
new invention again i cv olutionibos that sybU m Was it 
not said m the earlici pei lod of the railroads that lhc 7 
were agents of a very unpictuiesque charaitei, and 
matter-of-fact tendenciesf Raihoads unpictuiesque' 
Is it possible he who held such a notion ever travelled 
five miles upon one of them—had passed now over one 
busy road, then under another, along elevated embank- 
meilts, with precipitous deseenU on each side that 
atmoiBt make one’s head giddy to look do wn—tlience into 
ahyiies, which certainly make one's head and neck 
acm to look up so as to (atch a glimpse of the sky— 
now through the deep and eteinal midnight of the 
mile-long tunnel, where the fuend in the opposite seat 
is as invisible to the eyi, as his voice, in spite of bis 
utmost efforts, is inaudible to your ear, and from which 
whta you emerge into the light oi day, you are almost 


blinded with the intolciaWi iddiime^ Jhen llic en¬ 
gine, and its tram of followers Mvoepinj* ilon,, like 
some destiny and its victims, with om &U uiily Irt nu ii 
dous pkee, hesitating at no obsl uli, lull oi \ alky, in (i 
01 moiass, (ond<s<ending nnllxi t» to tli* 

right 01 the left toasrtnd oi tod(S(iud but ]>lungin^, 
whirlmg,a.t(;aTing, ciushing on to the »j)]nimted pJac (— 
IS there nothing pu turtsqm h( le, nothin/ suggi ^ti\c 
to the iinagiuatioii ^ Again, as to the UikUtk u a ol tli< 
lailroad tlieie are no mon attractive and peculiir 
iiatmes attached to ibom than the iat ilitus the} oth i 
to the lover of tlie pictiiitsque Not singly by th# 
economy ol time, but in the nc w tra< ts ol < ountry the y 
have revealed to him, ear ii possessing its own hither lo 
unvibited and therefoK uncii)0>ed beauties of laml- 
Bcape, Its own special objects of interest, flat the 
liam stops on the right a board inscribed “lo Pc us 
huibt” appears, and W( cUsire no better illustration of 
the tendenc us of the svslcm that has ojm ned to us, for 
the first time, such spots as the birt}i-])iaLt of the autlior 
of the ‘ Alt adia.’ 

'llie r ad that hi si loctues us appears somewhat 
unpromising, being new,bioad,and ioiiual, but it pic 
btnlly falls into a lane, such as is not oitt ii our lot to 
meet with even in the couritiy. The piolusion ol vio¬ 
lets and piiinrosc*- that adoin the hetkts is soiiu thine 
like that 6uggesic‘d by the writings ol the old pot ts noi 
are these tlie only flowers, the lovely oicbis, with its 
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spotted leaves and pink flowers, beautiiul as tiio garden 
hyacintii, a'trads the eye, and icmuids us that we roust 
bo indeed iii the eunntiy, to And such a treasure ot the 
fields uiigatheird. Bat the orchis grows plentifully 
here m the rooadows, and is familiar in all its dyes to 
the solitary peasant, who alone passes this way, and who 
might otherwise be tempted to pluck it. As we ad¬ 
vance, the wild beauty of the lane luci cases. The 
paUiig ot tbc solitary farm-house is thickly encrusted 
with lichens: the road, now beginning to ascend, luns 
through a kind of plantation, where masses of rock 
appear acattered about, and the path is literal! v a prun- 
lose one. On our right now lies Redleaf Para, where, 
w c understand, is to be found a remarkably fine coUec - 
tiou of the woi ks of recent or living artists, and to tlic 
owner of which wc arc indebted for the strikingly 
beautiful and genuine-looking specimen of Swiss a>- 
chitc'cturc here shown. Tins forms a labourer s cot- 
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and IS in every way suiUblc toi its objects, it is 
tliei(foio no toy, but a leal substIhnic;, with 
ni issive beams, Iramed, like its loreiejn prototypes, lo 
lesist the ptioncost winds that blow, with a poicn open 
on all sides, as laiojc as many an apartment in our town- 
built col taj!:es The pertect taste visible through the 
wliole must impii^ss e\eiy one at a glance, a result 
mainly derivable from the character before alluded to— 
the air of genmnoncss that pervades alike the building 
and tlu* materials ot which it is constructed * it would 
do a London builder good to see the sire ot the stone 
masses which form the path, or to see what expression 
may be de\eloped even in a cottager’s chimnoy. This 
building is of tw^o stories* another, farther along the 
road, possesses but one; this also is remarkably pictu- 
lesque. 

We are fortunate to-day: that bird, whose remark¬ 
able plumage and mode of flight attiacted the eye as 
It just darted across the load into yonder chestnut-tree 
with Its up-tiuning pyramidal spikes of white flowers, 
and which now sets up a still more lemarkable cry, 
or laugh, as one could almost fancy it, is the spotted 
woodpecker; and, haik 1 there is the cuckoo, with its 
low, aeep, distant-sounding, double note, faithful as ever 
to the season and the flowers it loves, the 

daisies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady-smocks all silver white/’ 

A little fatther on, and the park of Penshurst afens 
on our left in a fine amphitbeatrical form, with a richly 


wooded, picturesque mere of watci in the bottom * tliat 
park which is so full of poetical associations ^ What 
says Ben Jonson, a delighted visitor heie?— 

Thou ait not, Penshurst, built to envious show ^ 
or touch, or marble; nor nilst lioosl a row 
or polished pillars, or a roof of gold * 

Thoo hast no lanthom whereof tales are hdd, 

Or stair, or courts; but stand st an aiiciiiil pile, 

And Ihw grudge<l at, art reveieiiced the whiJi. 

Thoujoy’st in be^er maiks ot sod, of an, 

Ot wood, ot watei, theiem thou iirt t ur. 

Thou hast thy walks toj health as wtll as spoil, 

Th} Mount to which tlio Di^ads don sort, 

Where Pan ana Bacchus their high itutN liavt made 
Beneath the bioad beech and the chutnut shadi 
That taller tree, which of a nut w«ia si t 
At his gieat b^rth, whtie all the Muses met. 

There, in the writbetl baik are cut th* iiumis 
Ot many a sylvan taken with his tlaiiies. 

And thiiice the nidd) Satyrs oft provoke 
The lighter Fauns to reach thy Ladies Oak ’ 

The “taller tiee” stills exists planted at thebiith oi 
Sidney, Ibougli the Ladies Oak is gone—cut down, ilib 
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supposed, in 176S; whilst the “bioad brech/’ magni¬ 
ficent still in th<»n partial decav, have assumed a new 
interest from then i oniiec lion w ith a.ll( i and bac clia- 
nssa; the latter the Lad> Doiothy buliie>, eldest 
daughter of the Kail of l^i< ester, whom the pott has 
immortalized 111 liis wntings under that iiaine. Sai- 
chanssa’s walk is presumed to have bieii tin favourite 
place where the poet fed his passion b) sw < et but dan¬ 
gerous converse with one of the most be lutilul and ac¬ 
complished women of hei time 'Jlu nsult is well 
known: she rejected Wallers addiesses, it is said with 
disdain; and the poet detoi mined togoabioad, as he 
himself tells us m a poem written at Penbhui&t: hence 
in part no doubt the vo>age to Bciniuda. Lady Sidney 
married Lord Spenser, afteiwaids Eail of Sunderland, 
who was killed at the battle of Newbury, lfi43, fighting 
as a volunteer for tlic king As to Waller, he nut only 
survived the lady's obduracy, but was able to write in 
the following strain of humorous imprecation upon 
receiving the news of the wedding* His conospondent 
IS Sacchaiissa s sister. Lady Lucy Sidney:—“ Ma> slie 
that always aftei ted silence and retireaness have the 
house filled with the noise and number of her children, 
and heieafter of her grandchildicn; and then may she 
ainve at the great curse so ramh declined by fair 
ladies, old age. May die live to be vciy old, and yet 
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wmo' JKHRij;} %e tiUd M by liMr giMS. «Bil Iwve ii» 
«0kMt» iafonn her of the ttuth; end whpB 4idie 
ttjtMtf to be mwtal, mty her lord not raoiira for hnr, 
hulgohiUiddn*haTid witbher to that place where we 
•rc'toidthoreia neither marrying aoe dying in mar* 
that being there divorced, we all may have an 
equal ifttercat in her again. My revenge being im¬ 
mortal, I wisii all tliia may bcfal their posterity to the 
world’s end, and afterwards.” Most beneftcoiit of 
curses, rertainiy, but evidencing,,we fear, no very 
alarming amount of anguish at the writer’s own disap- 
IKunlmcnts. The same considerations that (hat served 
as a tender and delicate, but indirect, mode of endeavour¬ 
ing to move her to listen to his suit, consoled him no 
doubt under its foilure. 

** Yet what be sung in bie immortal (train, ^ • 

Though uiHuccessful, was not semg in rain: 

AH but the nymph, that should redress bis wrong, 

Attend bis pssnoa and approve bis song." 

And so he lived on, like a wise man. to a good old 
age, and to jest on the subject in his latter days with, 
Sacelwrissa herself. On meuting one day at the Ckiun- 
toss of VVliarUtn's, at Woburn, near Beaconsficld, where 
a numerous cumjiany was assembled, she asked him 
" when he would write such floe verses on her again.” 
The question almost desetved the not very gallant 
answer it received : “ Ob, Madam, when your ladyship 
is as young again.” 

The {deasaiitest way to the mansion, now beginning 
to be visible, is Uirough the village and churchyard, 
both interesting: a lofty pine spreads its dark branches 
over the road at Uic very eomiuencenicnt of the former, 
whicli it seems to mark as the commencement in a ]>e- 
culiai ly picturesque manner; w hilst the entrance into 
the churchyard is still more noticeable. Opposite an 
old tree, with <> 

"seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whUperiug lov ers made,” 

is a square opening bi'twcen and imder some antique 
houses: that is the way into the churchyard. We may 
here pause a moment to observe tiiat Venshurst pre¬ 
sents another instance of the decline of the once popu¬ 
lar customs of England. The villagers were accus¬ 
tomed to meet on a neighbouring bridge over the 
Medway, at a certain ^leriod of the year, and dance till 
midnight by the light of torches and of the illuminated 
houses uear. The limits of innocent enjoyment were, 
as might be anticipated, not always very strictly ob¬ 
served ; so the gentry, instead of endeavouring to correct 
ttaatavli, adopted, it seems, the shorter course of dis- 
eountenaneing the festival tltogether: and so this cus¬ 
tom, in which time, place, and the nature of the enjoy¬ 
ment must Iwve united to form a scene unrivalled for 
its peculiarly picturesquoeffect, has vanished from Pens- 
hurst The churchyard, divided from the mansion by a 
fine row of trees, contains some tombs decorated in a 
Very pleasing manner with evergreens and flowers, and 
which exhibit none of that affectation of sentiment that 
pervades so many of the memorials in our modem 
cemeteries, but a great deal of the reality: the bands of 
affliction seem to have been here recently, though many 

S uw have elapsed since the graves received their in- 
bitanta. The church is a very fine old building, and 
hal at no distant period undergone extennvc repairs, 
frf'which some have been executed in afmiritoF true 
apprehension of tlic beauty of its old Clothic architec¬ 
ture. The chancel belongs to the Sidney &mUy, seve¬ 
ral of whose monuments u contains. Let us now step 
on towdrd the *' castle,” as it is here popuhorly called. 

rib bi coQiiiuiBdsl 


TitE LOCUST-SWARMS OF ASIA. 

Tkx locust is one of these little insects which at times 
infikt upon man an amount of inconvenience and mis¬ 
chief wholly inoomristent with its dimensions, and due 
principally to the power of numbers. A swarm of 
locusts is one of the most fearful visitations to whicli 
the East is exposed, and is altogether extraordinary. 
In one of our eariy volumes we gave an account of jthe 
loeust in its habitudes as an animal; but it may be in¬ 
teresting to present here a brief abstract oi the 
accounts which two or three writers ol note have 
given of the effects produced by swarms of locusts in 
cultivated ground. 

M. Kohl, in his account of the provinces lying be¬ 
tween the Black and Caspiui seas, states that locusts 
are there met with occasionally: several years sninc- 
times passing over without any being seen, and tlicn 
swarms appearing four or five years in suctession. 
From the year 1820 to 1834, a complete cycle of 
changes seems to have occurred. The locusts began 
to be fVequeutly observed in tlie former year; became 
very troublesome by 1824 and 1825; arm arrived at a 
itch of annoyance in 1828 and 1829, such as had never 
cfore been known ; by the years 1831 and 18:12 their 
numbers had materially diminished; and by 18:14 they 
disappeared altogether. 

The farmers and agiiculturists of tboxe distiicta 
have established a kind of loeuat-jHAieel Whoever first 
sees a swarm approarhiiig is bound to raise an iinnie- 
diate alarm, and to give the eailicst possible inioiiua- 
tioii to thft chief personage ut the village. Oidcrs are 
then given, and every man, woman, and child eom(>s 
fortli, armed with bells, tin kettles, guns, pistols, 
drums, whips, and whatever other noisy instruments 
they can lay their hands on. A fiightful dm is then 
raised, which often > as the efiect of scaring away the 
swarm. It is said that wlicn the Empress of Russia 
visited Od(>ssa in 1828, she had an opportunity of see¬ 
ing a swarm ot locusts scared away troin a garden by 
a jarty armed only with drums. The locusts have a 
dread of smoke as well as of noise; and the peasants 
sometimes take advantage of this circumstance to 
smoke them away: they get together, on the first ap- 
carance oi a fiesh swarm, as much straw, vine- 
ranches, and dry dung as they can, and light fires 
with these about the fields and grounds which it u 
thought most desirable to pnitcct. Tliis expedient, 
however, is often a complete lailnre; for when one of 
these countless swarms has dropped upon the ground 
and proceeds grazing along in the direction of the fiic, 
the mere weight of the geneial mass forces the fore¬ 
most ranks into the flames, where a few thousands of 
them perish peihaps, hut their bodies extinguish the 
fire, and leave a free field for the advancing onemy. 

Whenever, in the lino of their flight, the locusts 
meetwitba village, they always settle down upon it, 
and devour all that comes in their way. The roots of 
the houses, the floor, and every inch of ground are 
soon covered with the hissing, buzzing, and crawling 
vermin. Daring the locust years at Odessa, the swarms 
coveied the streeto and public places, dropping by 
hundreds into the ketties and saucepanb in the 
kitchens, and invadmg alike the baU-roum, the gra- 
nara, the boudoir, and hovel. 

The young locusts crawl until their wings are deve¬ 
loped, and m their march they will overcome nuibt 
obstacles They diinb over the roofs of the low houses, 
mcr fences and walls, march througih the. streets of 
towns and villages, not avoiding either man or beast, 
so that the wheels of a cart will at times sink seseral 
inches deep into a mass of locusts, while a podestriati 
walking through thesn will often have them up abwe 
his ancie. A swarm of young locusts unable to fiy is 
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more dieftded than one pf oWer insectSf for it in in vain 
to think of dnvinq; them away by noise or smoke; 
whichever way they escape* they must still go along 
the ground; and if a few hundred thousands of them 
be ktllod, this at ails but little ^unst the miUions 
wlurh form a suarm. 

The flying swarms of fiiU-grown locusts appear in 
the steppes chiefly about the month of August Their 
flight IS clumsy, and always accompanied by aiusthng 
noise, which, when a swarm of them flics along* js as 
loud as that made by a strong nind blowing through a 
grove of tices. On a fine day they sometimes fly along 
at a hf nrht oi two hundred feet from tha ground* while 
at otli<r tunes they ajiproath very near the surface. 
The swarm ot loeusts is so dense* that is, the height or 
depMi of the heap is such, that every ray of sunshine 
or dd>light IS excluded from between ttiem* and the 
ground beneath is thrown into complete shadow 
\\ hen tJie insects espy a green field* they descend 
pipcipitalely, and m their eagerne^^s they often break 
th<>ir uings in the descent. The peasants ot southern 
llussia asbci t that when a large < loud ot locusts tails 
It Hill (o\er a pu( e of giound tom veists long by one 
Mist broad (t e three miles long by thrce-(]|uartei8 
bio id), and in many places the c rc^atures Hill he three 
or lour tb ep Now allowing for each insect a surface 
two inches by one, and making no account ot the 
pate hr h wheie they lie three or lour deep, jt HOtild 
lolIoH ihat a small snariii* covering only one square 
ierst* niu^t consist of ncarl) a thousand million 
Joe lists f 

Ihese SHarrns are such as are met w*th in the 
steppes or plains of southern Russia. But f iptain 
TUmI Hall gi\cs a narratne of a locust-plague much 
inoie tc aitui and destructive. IJis details relate in the 
hrst instance to Asia Minor, westwaid of the Heppes, 
and in tlie second instance to Guzeiat eastnaid ui the 
same district Tn his second senes oi ‘ Fragments of 
"Vo>ages and I ravels, Captain Hall states*—“ Caplain 
Boaufori* Hith H hose interesting and delightful book 
on Caiatnania everv reader of travels is familiar* told 
me that nhen he lay at Sinvrna, in 1811* he bad an 
oppoitumty of loiimng a lude e btiniate of the magni¬ 
tude of a flight oi locusts which Has dntling past tioni 
south to noith llie consul had occasion to send a 
messenger* in a due easterly direction* to the bashaw 
of Sardis, in Asia Minor* that is, in a c*ourso at right 
angles to the flight ot locusts Tins person rode forty 
miles helore he got clear of the moving column of 
tlie^e ravenous animals. It was inferred, frdm obser¬ 
vations made with a pocket-telescope* that the height 
of the column could not be less than three hundred 
yards, and the rate at which it passed not slower than 
seven miles an hour. This continued for three dajs 
and nights* apparently Hitliout intermission. As these 
insects succeeded one another at an average distance of 
not more than three feet*and were about one foot apart 
above one another, it was computed that the lowest 
number of locusts in this enormous swarm must have 
exceeded 168 00H*5(Ki,206,200 ” After remarking that 
the rnind is incapable ot appreciating such numbers 
unless compared with some standard* Captain Hall 

f iroceeds:—** Captain Beaufort determined that the 
oeusts he saw, if formed into a heap, would have ex- 
c ceded in magnitude more than a thousand and thirty 
times the largest pyramid of Egypt; or xf they had 
been plained on the ground close together* in a band of 
a mile and an eighth in width* it would have encircled 
the globe y* 

Tins 18 supposed to have been a portion of a swarm 
winch wrought dreadful mischief in western India m 
ISll, and of which Captain Hall gives a brief account. 
Myriads of locusts appe^ared in Bengal ateut the be¬ 
ginning of 1810* from whence they took a north-west-1 
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^rly course across upper India* It chanced that the 
tall of rain in the lolloping year proved very scanty, 
so that the locusts easily devoured what crop of grasa 
thcie was. As soon as this was accomplished* they 
proceeded in a body to tbemorth^west distnet ot Gu- 
xerat, and the neignbouring provinces. The swarm 
never reached so Tar south as Bombay* and entirely 
disappeared in 1812. 

Tlie destruction in Guzerat effected by the locusta is 
said to have been g^lmost universaL In the latter part 
of 1811* the whole ot the western part ot the province 
appeared to the eye to be covered with neb cultiva¬ 
tion; but when Ihe crops were examined, the giain 
was found to be gone and merely Ur stalks left. The 
district oi Marnar, where theie had been a scarcity of ^ 
riin wa«c fysl attacked * and the wretched Marwaiees, * 
depriv ed of the means of hie* rushed in a liv mg torrent 
intoGurerat; so that the subsequent calamity at the 
latter plat e foil upon a greatly augmented number of 
suftereis* the demands upon the reaoun cs of the eoun- 
tiv weie doubled, while ihe means of suiqdy were le- 
•^iiced to one-tenth part of tbeir average; and in many 
places there was literally no crop at all left after the 
rav ages of the loc liSts. 

Captain Carnac in an areount of this locust-plague 
which he published in ihg ‘ Bombay Lueiary Tiansac- 
tU)ns**sAjs “The enhanced price ot grain, added to 
the apprehensions of the uihabitanls, which impelled 
them to store their individual resources in times of 
such danger, and the villainies practised by the higher 
clashes to derive pecuniaiy acUantage fiom the press¬ 
ing w ants of the people, soon i edu( ed the half-lamished 
emigrants to the greatest privations The endurance 
of hunger was siipi»orted, howe^er, by the Marwaiee 
people with unaccountahle ])ert}na< ity, which in some 
degree blunted the natural ftelings ot sympathy in 
th<ir Jot W1 ether tin reidy assistaiue irndered to 
these people, on their first entrance into Gu/eiat, had 
induced them to imagine thit under no (ircuinstamcB 
would the band of chanty be withdrawn, or whether 
it was from the innate indolence of Ihcir cluractei, or 
the mfituatum which often aiumipaiiies the extremes 
of misfortune, that they i ejected the cettaui means of 
subsistence by labour,—it is notorious thit, when Ihe 
benevolent tcndeicd employment to these pc'oplo* it 
was uniformly dcdiiRd* even with the ceilainty of 
death being the consequence oi the refusal.” 

Eje-witncsses of the occuiienccs in Gurerat slate 
that multitudes of the Marwar people, whom hunger 
bad driven intoGuzerat, were seen crowded like cattle 
in droves, beyond the suburbs of all the great tow ns, 
or by the road-stdes, the dsad and the dying toj^cthcr, 
men, women, and children, packed as it were in one 
mass; those who were Y<*t alive suflcring from acute 
diseases brought on by hunger and want The houily 
recurrence of accumulated miseries familiarized the 
minds ot these poor people* as well as the natives m 
general* to eveiy extremity of suflcring that human 
nature could bear. In a short time, those c manations 
ot individual leeling among themselves, which distin¬ 
guished the first commeiiecmeut of their sufferings* 
gradually abated, and the utmost indifference began to 
predominate. The w ealthy inhabitants of Guzerat and 
of Bombay subscribed very largely tor the rehet of the 
starving sufferers, and opened places where they could 
come to receive a share of victuals. ** It was a cnul 
sight,” says Captain Carflac* “ to those possessed of 
sensibility* to witness the struggles when the doois 
were opened to apportion the victuals. Every senti¬ 
ment of bumaniiy appeared to have been absoibed by 
the crowds collected atound; and it was no unusuvl 
thing to be informed that such and siuh a number had 
fallen a sacrifice to their precipitate voracity« manv* 
also* whose wants bad been supplied* continued to dc 
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TOUT Until the means intended for tbeir relte^rovedf 
in the end, their deistiuction m a few hours. Children 
were often crushed to death, when attending for their 
pittance ol food, undo the feet of their own parents,’* 

’ As tlfe dead bodies dfioppod around, it bccaiue a 
most serious question what to do with tliom. At and 
neai llie town ol Baioda, the poor Marwarees died at 
the rate oi five hundred a day; but at Ahnicdabad, a 
large eit> with two hundred thousand inhabitants, one 
hnndn^d thousand died irom thig awlul visitation, 

TIk demand for wood to burn the dead calleil for the 
deatruc lion of the houses; even this was barely sufh* 

4 lent lor the iierforniance of the iites requiied by the 
Tlindoo faith; and the halfH'onsumed bodies on the 
banks of the Saburxnuttee evinec at this liour (Feb* 
I nary, 1 SI 5, or two years and a lialf aftei w ards) to w hat 
sliaits the llindoos were reduced in fuifilliiig the la^t 
duliPb to thCir kindred,” 

Many of the details given by Captain Catnai*, of 
biones wliuh came under his own notice, arc too dis- 
tiessmg for us willingly to transcribe Suffice it to 
say that lie cstnnate&, out of every bundled Marwareet 
who fled loi succour to Gurerai, that ninety-iune died 
tint bdine ycai. And all tins imsehicf to be produced 
b\ mbccts oniv an inch ui two m length! It is, as we 
b( foie ohbeivrd, siiuply an effnt ol mmhfjytf and as 
smh must always he con‘»id(icd A writer on lliis 
sulijed has ohbened, in icspcct to the attacks of the 
locusts, that the v oat up evciy gicen tlung tliat comes 
lu their way “ The lea^esalKi \oupg blanches vanish 
fioin th«‘ liees ni a tiue, a iicb meadow is piesenlly 
uinveitcd into a Itackoi black eaith, the bank of a 
inei lb stiipped with magiial lapidity of its reedy 
iiiuge, and not a pajtub of btuhhle is left to mark 
the place when* the gieen corn was waving but an 
lioui before Ab they eat they keep moving on, but 
as the liiht cointTb btldoni h *\e much foi tb(ii biu-j 
lebboib, the seal-guard iiequeiitly iibo into the air, and 
Jet themselves down again soiiiewlul in advance ol th( 
mam bod). Otheib are coufinually llyjng away to- 
waids the flankb, and in ]uopo]tion as the luaiaiidos 
advance, their solid phalan\ assumes moic and iiioie 
the app(*araiK e of a lengthi ned line. The bound of 
the little miiinalb bite as it pi a/os, joined to the con¬ 
tinual luslhng of Us wings, which it always keeps in 
motion while feeding, may bo dibtmctly luaid at a 
coubidciable dibtanc e.” 

Ewopean Uolies — AVolves howl more frcqucnily when Uip 
weather dl»otit to Uun^* to wtt Thty giovci with the 
in the earth, lustiad ot d with their imuk, waeti they wish 
to conceal a jiail oi thtir IuikI or the dio])piiig^ about tlieir Uirs. 
The jjoreiit woUis punish thtirli helps, j 1 they emit a eertani ol 
paui: they hite, iitaltred, and doig thun by the tad, til] thiy 
have learned to Imwi pain m bileiHo VVoll-hunttrs <omniouly 
ueeit that flioaiuniil is sii ik m tla loins, and, wiitn first jmt to 
R|X>ed, that his hintUqiiaiteis sum to wivei, but, whui waiiued, 
that ht will run, without hull in,;, 1 om the distrnt wluic he has 
liceu hhiitid, taking a diiect hue for sonu tdvounte rovn, jier- 
ham foity niiles or moie in dist<iii(r. On these occastoiib he 
Will leap MjKm walls al)o\e eiglit htl high, cross rivers obliquely 
with the current, even if it Ik" the lllniie, and iie\ti ofler liattle 
nnleis he lie fairly turned, then he will eiideavoui to ciipple tlu 
op]x>(ieut by lusty stiapb at the fhre-kgs, cunl resume his louU 
Th ti II k of a wolf 18 readd> distuiguidied fioin tbxt of a do.; 
by thiMwo middle claiiis being close together, while in th< dog 
they ait leiiaiated. the maiks, however, wlieii the wolf is at 
speed, and the middU f4ie8 aie separated^ can tie dtti runtied bv 
the claws liuug dtejur and the aiipressiuu more haiiy, the jiriiit 
IS also loiigu and iiorrowei, and the ball ot the foot more pni- 
lUinent* Infenoi m wil> resouriis to tlie fox, the wolf is, 
iieveitheliss endowed with gnat sagant), fJia jiowers of sun 
aie vfiy delicate, lus hen mg acute, his habits always can- 
turns. The Europeati \aiu t> is tiatuialiy a beast of the woods, 
tliose of the atrtic regions and of the steppes of Hussia and 
Tartary have different niatinus, piobably from nccessUv, not 
choice •^Coiomi K. SmtfA « fJabas of UogM. 


Wi»diHmng at 7btwi/e*—The side-walke are chiefly, though 
not entirely, of wooden plank, placed longitudinally, as on a 
ship*s deck, and fomniiga far mor* clean, dry, (lastie,and com¬ 
fortable mattiial for walking oic than an> jwvemenl of stone or 
bruk. In the few iijifanee% indeed, m wiiuh flit stoi e pur 
nient isuseil iiishad ofwood, it is extremely disagreeable to pass 
from the latfei (o the foimer, the diflerenee lieiogqinti as gitat 
as tliat ex]Kiienced in passing horn the rough stone pavuiicnf of 
the ceiitie of Broadway, at New \ ork, to the smooth and noise- 
Uss wooden pavement opposite the City Hall and I*urk, wheie 
this transition takes place* Not only aie i hose wooden side-walks 
UI geiitral use here, nut, in one lustanoo, pi inks of in hue U < ii 
iis^ ioi making an extensive road into the country leading t ast ward 
fiom Toronto to ^mgsf on, U e diove about six miles out on tins 
rood beyond the nvu Don; and 1 mver i&mcmlier to hue tia- 
vellcd bo smoothly The planks comiKising the load im about 
fifleeu feet in length, a foot in breadth, and on uieh m tbickucss, 
they are sailn snioothlj, but ate not planed. The road is fust 
le\e]l(*d, and on the lx d thus foinicd these planks m laid airobt 
tiaiisversely anil not hngthwise as m the sid("-walkb A small 
jjoition of soil and dust ti strewed oier the whole lopu\iiit 
umiecessar) fuctioii on the wooden suifa<f, so that unUss the 
attention of the travcllci wa** calkd to the fact he wo^ild not 
peiceive the planks over win h he wusdiuiiig, thnu,rh he would 
recognise the unusual BiDootlinossof the road b> liii motion. But 
while to the casual oIhuvm it presents the same laitliy and 
dusty appearaticf as any othui irud, time an no Hits or pits in 
it—scat cel^, indeed, a milk of the hoists flit oi cirruge-whtcls 
that pasii oiir it On ilosi i vaio uitmi, 1< w(\ti, lu mil s(c 
the Kepiritt planks, uid tim tin i Inu tf jiinilnn and be 
will aisosJiiai tlu jiculiir, di 11, smo>t*i s m 1 Luinout l»v fht 
low rumbbny ot Ins Mill li o\ tl nm 

Nova htottn ,6/ f, ^ /// /w/fitm, 

7Jit Cafn^nci of fJie I hm - 1 i on S| VM \^ lunt to Turn, 
and S1W liu < diiut ot t) i A (bin Du h i i ol Montin- 

veil and the soulce ot tin Aiieiion h lln ^ iitisl H|u*aib I 
rui siw. This is till seciiid Ini i.,iiit t hv t Ki\t\ bet in 
bi( idfii witii a vast \ linrii ot witu**, tl i (>n*ht oi igieit like 
am Mig the hulifr ni( niteiiH, labin >-thnf bundle Ilut into a 
sij,lit]i'«s gull of Slum will*! \ Ip ui, whiili Imists up f »r e\u and 
<\(i 1 ) 0 X 11 i (iirb (f blici iiid tliciiu b iping dowti- 

vv lids inikr" fuc or six o^ m < diifuts t i< b fitt> oi i hiindiid 
f it wlndi rxhil it on a sinallei en il( and witli brautiful 
tin I itubbinc vainly, 11 c h iui ij)|Karanccs Hut wonls(iml iir 
could ]) lint mg; wdl i >l i i.pii os it St tnd up( ii ilie brink 
ol the ]iluioiin or difl, vvh i \ is diirrtU ojqsmte. \o(i sci the 
i\<r-nio»ing wd<r stii ii 1 vii. It toini'* in thick and tawny 
folds, lull mg oil bkc S( I 1 low i,bdiijg down a inountuni. It 
diNBnotsuin hollow wilbrn but without it is unujuul, like t}ii> 
folding oi linen tliroui caukssly down V run ly^ follows 
it, uui it IS lo8t lull w not in tin blnk locks which giid 
it atotiud, but in its imti toim ind flpiav, in the iloud-1 ke 
\ ipoiirs boiling up horn below, winch is not iik( run, nn mist, 
nor spii\, noi toain, but water, iii a sliqie wbolly unlike anv- 
thmg liver saw lietoie. It is as white as snow, but thick and 
mqiLiitlrable to the eje 1 he veiy iniigmation is bewildered in 
it. A thiind# r c oines up ti otn the abyss wonderful to hear, for, 
though it cvei Rounds, it is never tlu ikune, bur, modulated by 
the changing iiiotioii, rises and hills mte rmittinglj wo pisstd 
lull! an lioui m one spot looking at it, and thouglit but a lew 
inmiites hid gone b). The Burronnrbng scenert is, in its kind, 
the bndiist and most sublime that cun becoticiucd. In our 
first walk we passed through some olive giovt s, nt Uhc and 
•uiCKiit trees, whose hoorv and twisted tiniiks kaiied in all diicc- 
lions We then crossed a pith of orange tiets by tlu incr suii, 
laden with tluir golden fruit, and f im< to a furi«t of ilt\ ot a 
huge size, whose evergreen and aiom-beating boic bs wcu mtii 
twined ovci our winding pith Aioiind, lummmg in the nan >w 
vale, wcif iminaclcs of lofty mountains of pjraiimlK al rod. 
clothed with all evcrgieen plants and trees, the v ut pine whosi 
feathfiy foliage trembled ni the blue an—the ilex, that aiic s- 
ti il inhabitant of these mountains—the arbutus, with its enm 
Boii-col(^ Jied fruit and glilternig leaves. After an houi s walk, 
we came liencath the cataract of Tciiii, within the dfsIauM cif 
i ilf a mile, nearer vou earmotap; Foach, foi toe N*ir, whir h h is 
b*re Its rontliuijce with the A ebuo, Ixiis the pissigc U c fix ii 
crossed tlie rner formed by this confluence, ovci a narrow i»itur<il 
budge ot Kick, and saw the catuiaet fioni the plaffotni 1 fn t 
mentioned. We think of spending some time next year uai tins 
wateifalk-f-hM^'f PutJMmmta Prow WorU. 
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PROGRESSES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

No. VIL • 

1574 —Bristol. 

In this year the Quoon eonnnenoed her Progn?sacs 
early, for oil the 2n(l of Mareh she visited the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury at Lam belli, and on the 12th of 
the same iiionlii sfie was at Corhainbury. In May 
preparations wi*re made for a se(»ond visit to the Arch¬ 
bishop at Croydon, and S. Bowytis, her Usher of tlie 
BlacK Rod, was sent to pr<'])arc lodfijinpi for hvr 
Majesty and attendants. In a report made by him wc 
have a curious exemjdification of the inconveniences 
that must have been c/nrunon w'h(‘n a court was to be 
accoTiiinodated in a private resulenee. 1'he pa])er is 
headed “ I^odfcings at Croydon, the Bishofi <»f Canter¬ 
bury’s house, bestowed as follow cth, the llhh of May, 
1574.*’ The list does not cx]daiu much of the arranjjje- 
ment of the house, as the entries are chielly .siudi as 
“ the Lord Chamberlain at his old lodginji;s the 
Lord Treasurer where he was:’* but \ve have “the 
Lady Marquis,’* and the “ Lord Admiral,** both placed 
at the “ nether end of the great chamber but after 
fixing “ where they were,” the maids of honour, the 
grooms of the privy chamber, the gentlemen ushers. 

&c., ho goes on to state that, “ for the Queen's 
waiters, 1 cannot as yet find any convenient rooms to 
place them in, but I will do the best that I can to 
place them elsewhere, if it please you, Sir, that I do 
remove them. The grooms of the Privy Chamber, 
-nor Mr. Drewrye, have no other way to their cham¬ 
bers but to pass through that way again that my Lady 
of Oxford should come. I cannot then tell where to 
place Mr. Hatton, and for my Lady Carewc here is no 
place with a chimney for her, but that must lie abroad 
ly Mrs. Aparry, and the rest of the privy chambers, 
bor Mrs. Shelton here is no rooms with chimneys; I 
shall stay one chamber without [out of the house], for 
her. Hero'is as much as I have any ways able to do 
in this house.” This is in the Archbishop’s palace; 
what must have been the discomforts to all the suite in 
the houses of country squires who were sonietimes 
visited, and what trounle and expense must have bwn 

No. 720 . 


inflicted! Though tuese visits were no doubt flatter* 
ing distinctions, they were dearly purchased. TTiiB 
visit to Croydon, however, was not paid ; as the court 
went to Havering instead for some uays. 

In July the Queen commenced her progress to 
Bristol. On her way she visited Sir Edward Umpton 
at Wadfl'y, near Farringdoo, Berks; then passed a few 
days at her own palace of 'W'oodstock ; proceeded to 
Lady Chutnlos at Sudeley Castle; rested one night at 
Mr. Jlimtley’s at Frocestev in Gloucestershire; and the 
next day, the llth of August, again visited Lord 
Berkeley at Berkeley Castle. Here occurred one of 
those characteristic speeches of Elisabeth’s which 
mark alike her thorough insight into human character 
and her occasional disregard of the conventionalities 
of court language. Lady Berkeley was the sister of 
tlie Duke of Norfolk, beheaded iu 1572 for ..<s con¬ 
spiracy in favour of Mary Queen of Scots; on this 
visit she delivered a {letition on her knees to the 
Queen in relation to some law-suit then pending; 
Elizabeth’s answer was. “ No, no. my Lady Berkeley, 
we know you will never Iflve us for [on«ccount of ] 
the death of your brother.” 

On the Mtli of August she entered Bristol, received 
by the mayor and corporation with great pomp and 
inaguifle,encc, the incorporated companies attending 
with their banners, aud the mayor bareheaded carrying 
the sword before her. During her stay she resided at 
the mayor’s house on St. Augustine’s Back, and she 
knighted him on her departure. The pageant got up 
for the occasion was the production of lliomas Church¬ 
yard, a poet of some celebrity in his day, and who 
published “ The whole order how our Sovereign Lady 
Queen Elizabeth was received intd the city of Bris¬ 
tow.” At the High Cross, in a dif^iaed form, stood 
Fame, “ very orderly set fmyth, and spoke as followcth, 
by an excellent boy:— 

'* Nor fleet of foot, nor swift of wing, nor scarce the thought in 
breast, 

Nor yet the ^w out of bow, nor wind that seld' doth rest, 

Compares with me, ^uick world's report, that some calls flying 
liune, 

A burst of prais^ a blast of pomp, or Uaics of good name, 

Vox« XII.-2 H 
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pt&f Itad Vinisa do trak,» jtty to otcb Mttte} » 
4 triliioinO ftleud (hat all Men and none «lnr« d<d)k 

^lutps the Queett of rm renown, whom goodly gifte Divme^ 
Th^utt^h earth anil air glory grtot ehaU this truing 
oi mine 

And I nowingoJ thy coming heie, my doty bade me go 
unto this |iieseut place, tlie Meei thereof to show. 

No soon r aas piunounced the name, but babes ui ’gan 

It ip, 

Th( >on u the age, the rich, the poo^ came running all on 
heap; 

And, cla]finn^ hands, ern^ mainly imi, * O blessed be the 
hour f « 

Our Quetn is coming to the town with princely trim and 
power’ 

Then colours cast they o’et the walls, and ^Indeed old houses 

Out flew the bags al>out oflUtrs that long a boarding ky. ^ 
Aside tfaev act their townisU trash and work of greedy gain, 
And tunieil their toils to sport and mirth, and warlike pastjime 
plain, 

As shall be seto tchmom * in field, that if your Highness 
]>Iease, 

Where duty hath devised by art as show on land and stas, 

To other matter y< t unknown that shall cvplained be, 

By such dum f sights and shoas of war os tiien. 3 our Grace 
shall see. 

l^us ^uojecTs mean to honour Pi nice whose sight they have 
ctijoyed; 

Most glad It 11 their hap to have their service so employed,” 

At the next crate stood Salutation, GratuUtion, and 
Obedient Good*Wil], eadi with a’opeccli, but only two 
weie delivtied, as Obedient Good-\\ill “could not 
apeak, tune was ao iar spent ” The Queen then en¬ 
tered her lodficincrs, wIumc, being setiled.” the ihrec^ 
hundred soldieia who had uaitecl on her “shot of! 
their pieces in passing; good order,” and then the great 
artillery followed, “ a hundred and thirty cast,nieces* * 
Afl^pard oi a hundred “ shot ” was appointed, and “ hei 
Highness rested that night * 

For a description of the entertainment provided for 
the morroiv, we must honour at once from the ailthoi 
** A fort was made bejond the water in a ground fit 
for that purpose, and Ip the same as a friend (railed 
Feeble Policy) ]oined by a little baalillion, buildcd on 
ahilUwhicli was not strong by leason of the weak 
maintenance belonging thereunto to the which pile 
the soldiers of the main fort did r< pan Now must be 
understood that Dissentioii, passing between Wais and 
Peace (Wais being placed in sight), bad cciUin 
speeches, as follows, winch speeches could not be said 
in the bearing of the Pi nice, wherefore they weie put 
into a book, and preseutc d^as hereafter you shall know 
Dissention ft> the city, to move them to arms, hath his 
speeches as these things were done in at tion ” We 
must not, hpwevei, gj/c the unspoken speeches, nor 
ibe speech nor the song deln erecl at the College on 
the intervening Sunday, when the Queen attended 
Divine worship accoidmg to her almost unvarying 
custom, though we may use parts at them, as the author 
asserts without them we must he “ ignorant ot the 
whole matter ” A scaffold being ))1aced ovm against 
thcfoit, and the Queen and hci couit being placed, 
Dissention addresses Peace and her followers, who 
yv^re lu the mam fort, in praise of militaiy piowess *— 

** O people vain, that spend in pcacs your days, 

10 prowl about for pence and peevi^ ptlk” 

Telling them— • 

** Jf you abide at home tilt cannons roar, 

The plaster comes too lafe to salve the lore t 
Break down tlie banks that hold the waters ir, 

Pint strike tliy foe, and so the brawl begin,” 

She next addresses Wais, “ which was act in open 

• To to-morrow. + Dm, aoomi.a nr apiwiuted 


View* with all orders of manial manner,*^ exciting 
them against Peace, for 

“ Peace IS btnt to truss up soldiers alli 
Wealth will no wars Feai 0 is so piDud, tht ]^ople ftars no fiill. 

SI # ♦ * 

Ptace calls you rogues, and sMa^btnt; dicks, that stand upon 
voiu biaves, 

A swarm of wa«j)S, a dock of auhts, a nest of thieves and 
knaves, 

Tliat live by spoil and motfkrs vih, and txmmph!i still in 
blood, 

And nave such hot and greedy inimls, you thiist for m iglibours’ 
good.^ 

Thelrumnets loud that slaughter sounds, and diums with rum 
bling tjoisi, 

Was neier made foi man ot peici*, hut ratlnr fit for boys 
They say, wliow childhood likes toiid bruits, and loves such 
trifling toys 

Will yon, that kiiigtloms conqueied hath, be now subdue d bv 

Placed 

Shall civil swattib to loathsome gaol lead men like dogs in 1 ace 
[leashl ^ 

ShoJ] peivuh Ptace and people weak oercome the sohbi,! 
stout f 

Sliall loit( rers lewd hk« rebels ritl and maubnod wxx i lout 
Ah* fii, foi sliaine, sit hand on swoui, tii \oui biiiall I Idudi, 
Bid trumpet sound, advatue the ]iiirk, and give {ruud Ptace 1 

pftsh.” 

Upon this the Wais displayed themselves, man hod 
down tue lull, and atta< ked the little fort calU dice hie 
Policy with gieat fuiy, v\oii it, and la/td it to the 
earth, notwithstanding the aid atiordod by the nicini 
fort, thru siutours being itpukfd, ind they the 111 - 
sehca ultimately besicgtd. This di ivc out that 
day,” and the Queen letned to her lodging by loreh- 
light The next diy the attack on the main tort was 
reneu(>d A ship, omuig with \u tuals, veas chased by 
“ thiee brave gailrys,* and the foit, reduced to ex¬ 
tremity, apply to the Queen for assistance, by a gentle¬ 
man who, 101 this put post, actually “swam over the 
water in some dangei, clothes and all,’ the bioil con¬ 
tinuing, “with a bhow ot fight cm land and bea,” till 
night again Vlars, hiving now “vvixed a-weary,” 
sends Pei suasion to the* in iin iort to indue e them, with 
a speech, to admit the .oldiers ot Wars — 

“ The knife tliat cuts tbe liiigtr sole in shoath about is boint, 
The sword that takes away the life makes peace where it is 
worn 

« * ^ « 

3o \\ ors wherethp> are used well keeps world in fear and awe, 
And shows more leirur by his rage than all your rule ot law 

The city, however, is unconvinced, and replies 
placing the benefits and advantages ol peace and com¬ 
merce in an ingenious and toiciblc light — 

** Out trade doth stand on civil life* and there our glory li^s. 
And not on strife, the rum of statr 0 , a stoim tbit all dc'itiu}s, 
A heavy bondage to each heart thit lieedom** tiuit ci joys 

« * a « 

^Ve venture goods and lives, ye know, and travel nas and 
land, 

To bring by tiaific heaps of wealth and treasure to youi liiul 
We aie a stay and storehouse both, to kiugdom*i kr and luai 
A cause of plenty through foresight whut things weic scau t 
and dear 

And though our joy be most in peace, and peace wc do m nn- 

taii^ 

Wheceon to Pnnee and realm throughout doth use gitut 
wealth and gain* 

Yet Lave we Soldiers as you 8e% that stir but when w(* 
please, 

And serve our turns in household things and lit in shep at 
ease; 

And yet dote fa&ade it with the best when cause of country 
comes, 

And calls out eouiage to the fight by sound of wtulike 
cirunM.” 



persuasion was dismissed!; the tolteiy recommenced 
pUyin^on the foit, which was at length iedu(^a to 
straits, and an absault was given in as much order as 
might be ” The enein) weie lepulsed three Unies» 
and at length agreed to a pat ley, in which they pro- 
Iiosen, as the foit was no longer defensible, ** the cur¬ 
tain being beattn down,* that its defenders should 
have leave to depart with ” bag and baggage ** ** To 
which the foit made answer, that tlie curtains not 
bulwarks was not tlieir defence, but the course of 
good people and the force of a mighty prince, who sat 
and beheld all these doings, was the thing thej trusted 
to, upon w Inch answei the enemy retired, and so c on 
dition^i of peac e were drawn and agreed of, at which 
ptar f both the sides shot off their aitillery in sign of a 
triumph, and so crying' God save the Queen ^ * these 
triunijihs and wailikc pastimcw finished The Print t, 
liking the handluig of these causes very well scat two 
Imndu d crow ns to make the soldiei a a banquet Now 
heit IS to be considered that the Prince went into the 
fallevs and so down to King-road, ere tliese tilings 
weie brought to an end ’* 

Alter tins extiaordinary instance of the Queen’s 
liberality and pioof ol her being well pleased she 
went fust to Longleat, the seat of Sir Thomas Thynne, 
tb( amestor ol th( jire^ont Maiqnib of Bath, thence to 
the seit of Sn Henry ( huington, and thence on Fri 
diy th bd of September, toUilloii, the seat of the 
h ul of Pembroke neir Salisbuiy Her HiglmcbS 
wis neened bv the Lari with a gieat number of his 
honourible and worshipful tiunds and a ‘ good band 
of men in all tluir livery coats” well hoi^sed who 
“ being pU(f d in one rank in order one from another 
about Bf v< n lee*! and about fifteen U et from the high¬ 
way odiipied a gu it wa3 while another rink of the 
Luis gontUmen’s sonant abo on horseback, were 
range il about a stoin s cabt behind On her entering 
the ou ei gUc of Wilton House a peal of oidnanee 
was dischirgcd on Kowliiiglon, and the (’ountess, 
wilhdivois lubes ind gentlewomen, Mnetklv leteivtd 
hci Highness at the innergitc The oulereourt being 
“ beset on both sides the way with the i uTs men is 
thick as rould be standing one by anolhei through 
which lane her Giace passed m hei ehaiiot, and 
lighted at the inner gate” Shi rcniiimd hero till 
Monday hunting on 1 1 id ay avcrywetdiv in Claicn- 
clon Paik, and then jirociedid to Salisbiuy, and so 
home u aid 

Wo append a list of the lewels given to the Queen 
upon this Progiess, as a cuiious specimen of the man- 
ncisof the peiiod Iho eubtora was unifoim but we 
have not conbidercd nncces&aiy to enunuiate them on 
evtiy occabion — 

bust, one lewcl of gold gainishcd with diamonds 
and rubies and five pearls pendant, one bigger than 
the rest. Given to hei Ma]esty by Sir Edward limp- 
ton, Knight The same delivered to Mr Secietary 
Walsinghani by her Majestj’s commandment. 

“ Item, a falcon or parrot, the body ciystal, the 
head, tail, legs, and breast of gold; fully garnished 
with spaiks of rubies and emeralds, hanging by a veiy 
sliort and small [a most invidious particular] chain of 
gold Given by the old Lady Chandos 

” Item, a jewel, containing diveis lubies and dia¬ 
monds, wherein is a phoenix and a salamander of agate 
Give n by Sii John Young, Knight [the mayor of Bristol] 

Item, a falcon piejing upon a fowl, with a great 
emeiald in her breast, and a pearl pendant, with divers 
bpaiks of diamonds and rubies upon the wings and 
bieast Given by Sir John Thynne 

Item, a dolphin of mother-of-pearl, garnished with 
gold, having a man upon his back, garnished with 
divers sparks of diamonds and rubies, hanging by two 


short chams of gold, g duster of ragged pearls 
pendant. Given by Sir Tonry Charington, Knight. 

Item, an eagle of gold, enamelled green, gainibhed 
with divers diamonds and rubies, hanging at tbiec 
short chains of gold, garnishgd with small sparks of 
diamonds and tliree diamoudb pendant Given by the 
Earl of Pembroke. 

“ Item, a mcrthaid of gold, having a nmid upon her 
back, garnished with spirks of diamonds, with three 
short chains set with s|)aiks of diamonds and lubics, 
with a diamond peddant, and little lagged peat Is also* 
Given by the Countess of Pembroke the Younger. * 


Montpellur —-Here we lia\ e aouflKwn suns and soiithtrn Aruit, 
dtr , hut whi^re—*oh where m thtwe tliarme of the S mth penplr 
rave aiarntf Tf neithtr we lun fwl aii> ol tlnni no flnverM, no 
luattuea—such a lontraet to the north of Gtimanv, where eveiy 
hiiw*e, or eun rotfajje, has it# balcotiy ol choire flowej# Jn 
this attraction evin gentlemeir# houiet are dclicient For tlie 
la»t ftw day# the weather has been so suflocatiiiglv hot we could 
scarcely hear my rlolhe# ou last night it suddenlv chiftgtd, 
obliged 118 to put four timt 8 the quantity of bedclothes and 
e\eii then I awoke shivtrm*' Is this in nality die iai fauied 
MontTKllier, whose mine is conwrted in our tiortherti mmds 
with all that is ht autilnl, soothing, and diet rful ^ Oh, bi>w much 
less pUasant is the or i.inal than all those lo\ely nooks and 
sunny slonts which 1 1 \\ the name ot Montptllier in dtar I up¬ 
land ^ foe daie and di/*h lit m nhite walls and t<h fs \ iit me 
in mind of BriAdni, hut the air is not so pleasant nor nivigorit- 
iii„ IS that ol our taruous ba nut pi ict — jMf^jChatiefton^ Tour 
M ihe PffiiHfeSf i^c 


FI(fue 9 $ and Fnats rf luMhalta —Many fruit# grow and flou¬ 
rish in these (oloims whirl < an l>c uare I in huglaii I only when 
they aiL housed, whtn in ins art tak« n to i< mix r tl e k* enitess ot 
the winters hiist, and wht i tlio tcnipeiatun ot the an is ii 
creased ^ artihnal coiitiisaii ts. Jt is a mutt r ol doubt, how- 
eser, wiiethei anvthing is gaiiiea by flu inh d itants ol Ntw Hol¬ 
land in tins I irticiilir, lir nun liuifs wliuh are admiVablv 
adapted to the ttm])eratare and moist dunite oi Oreif Biilain, 
either do not coim to puUi tioii, or will ii >t giow at all, in the 
diy hot atniospinre ot Niw Hi Hind A d cisioii on the lelitive 
advantages a ul disadi mta^^es will depiid ni th s insfauoe < n 
till tistes of the indisilud, and iii aiiiving it a comlusioti on 
this point the natue of Guat Britain mast not f< rgtt to hiar in 
ininii, tSit tvirv om is apt to itla<h wnuewhat mori than its in¬ 
ti insie sal u lo tint which is beyond his reach For example, 
the Englishmin will I c in daiigei oi f rinnig a highly favouiahle 
opinion of the cipal ilities of that country t »i the growth of huit, 
where the orange and the gid|)e flouiidi and yield abundanilv ni 
the open air, hut it will do him iio I aim to itroemln-r thitif 
the Australian c doinsts gam the oiange and the th y lose 

tlie apple, the cuiianf the goosdituj.and that most delicious ol 
all tiuits tJie stiawhtrry \8^t is with fruiUjaso it is with 
flowers The native floweis art many of them exceedingh hcaii- 
tilul, and the geiaiiiuiu is almost i weed but siill veiv naity 
of the sweetest and most heuitdul English flowers will n >t grow 
111 tht rlimitc of New Holland Thenitui flow * n a t, witli 
very few exceptions peiftctly inodoious, and they yladucii the 
eye with their gratetnl presence but fa i #hoi penod The 
dreaiy wastes of New Holland ait rehcvetl bv the vaiitd Unts of 
the native flowers m the sptiiig tune only But few peraoiis, I 
apprehend, would estimate the lieautdut lut s<eiitlM», native 
flowers of New Holland beyond the moie qiiut tinted, hut sweet- 
smelling, flowew of Gicat Bnlain hven wue they on a pu mi 
point of beauty and tragiance, the 1 iiglwh ilciwers tontmie 
blooming a gieat jiart of tlic year, whilst the dull tnouot nv if 
the and shiiihs of Austialia is relieved for onlv a shoil lim I j 
beautifully formed and exquisitely Inited, but inodorous floweis 
With all the charm of form, tBe Australian flowers must yedd 
to the delicious fragrance and simple colouniig of the flowers of 
the charming hedgeiow# of “ merry England ^BartUti j Asia 
HoUand. 
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HIE RIVER DUDDON-No HI 

[Contmuol liom ) 2/0 J 

Reforb. leaving Seathwaite, the toinist should not 
tail to visit the station Wordsuoith has pointed o it in 
his * Notes/ for the sake of the mch he so hcdutiiullj 
describes The k adtr wlio may not ha\e his work iL 
hand, will thank us for quoting the whole passip,i, 
hardly equalled, wf think by any desi nptne pici c in 
modern prose. He is speaking ot the way ol x]}proai h 
to the Duddon *—* AlUr all, the tiavellor would be 
most giatihed who should approach this hcautiiul 
stream neither at its bourcc, as is done in thi sonin ts 
nor from its teimination, but from ( onistou n\fi 
Walna^scar, fiist descending into a little cuculu 
valley, a coilatcial (ompaitment ol the long winding 
vale through which Hows the Duddon Ihi iccc^s, 
towards the close ol Scptenibei when the altu-giass 
of the meadows IS still of a hesli gicen, with the ltd\es 
ol many of the trees fiJed, Kit ^icrhaps none fdllen is 
truly enebanting At a point eleiated cmmgh to show 
the vurioUB obtects in the villey and not so high \s to 
dimimsb their importance the strange) will instim 
tnely halt On the fortgiound a little liclow the 
most fa\ourable station, a ludc toot-bridgi is thrown 
over the bod of the noisy brook loaming by the way- 
side Russet and craggy bills, oi bold and vaiud out 
line, surround the level valley which is bcspnnklul 
with grey rocks plumed with birih-trces A ftw 
homesteads are interspeised, in some places peeimig 
out from among the rev^ks like heimitagCN whose site 
lias been chosen for the bencTit of sunshine, as well as 
shelter, m other instances, the dwelling-house, bain 
and byre compose together a cruciform strudiiie 
which, with Its emboweling tieos, and the ivy clothing 
part of the walls and root like a fleece, call to mind the 
lemains of an ancient abbey. Time, in most cases, 
and natuit everywlieu, have given a sanctity to the 
humble ^orks of man tliat are scattered over this 
peaceful retirement Hence a harmony of tone and 
colour, a consummation and peifection of beauty, 


which would have bun iiiund lud ami oi puipon 
mtcrfcled with the <ouis( of <.on\cnicnce, utilit> or 
necessity This unvitiated icgion htands m no need of 
tile veil of twilight to «often oi disguise its features 
As It glistens in the inoimng ^^nnshiup, it would fill 
lh( ‘pectatois heart with gUdboincncsa looking 
fiorn oui (hosdiMition lie would led au iinpalunce 
to rove anion^ Us pathw ivs to be g»'cclf d by the milk 
maul, to winder iioni hou‘ie to house, cxchinging 
good inoirows as he pissed tlu opendoois, but at 
evening when the sun is si I and a p( uly light gleams 
from the western quutci ot the sky, with an aiiswci 
liglit fioin the smooth siirlacc ot the iiuadows, 
when the liocs arc dusky, but each kind still dislin- 
cmdiablc when till cool ur has conch used the bku 
Muokc using liom the ebntnuyk when the dark 
ino^-sy stones k( m to sleep m the* bed oi llie toaiiiing 
biook, would bo unwilling to move toiwaid 

not kbstrom a leluctincc to lelinquish what lu be 
holds, tlnii tiom an apprehension ot distuibing, by his 
appioaih the quietness beneath him 
This Station will be found without difficullyby 
those who hive (Icscended iioni the souut ot the Dud 
don You (loss ihc vale horn Scathwaite by Sealh 
waiU brook, luving Undti-crag on jour lelt, and, 
a%t Wain i-sc ai, the propoi position will be uadily 

tound by the pieieding description, which la as accu 
lalc as It ih beautiful In letuining we may follow 
the streamlet here spoken of, which d ishes in a 8p\r k 
ling current pa^t the churchyard of Scathwaite, till it 
joins the rivei in the midst ot the wild and beautiful 
feeUKiy winch gave occasion to the sonnets from the 
loiirtecnth to the twe nlieth me lusive 1 his is unqiu s 
iionably the grandest part of the scenery ot the Dud 
don The river heie makes Us way between sleep ind 
loity ciags of bold and v <ined aspec t, and as the coutbc 
of llu slieani is very toituous, stiange and slnkin^ 
combinations of forms, with wild and vaned etlcctb oi 
light and shade, occur at every step The nnk is a 
friable kind and shatteied in eveiy direction, large 
masses have fallen fiom the heights on either hand, 



1W30 Tttfi PENNY 

^ How shall I paint thee t 

.. • Nature hath lent 

To (liv Inguining nought that doth present 
Pe( uliar ground tor hopt* to build upon ** 

It IS, however, no ordinalv bpot On buch a tnorninp; 
A8 that on which ue visited it—cold, grey, and niibty— 
the huge masses of crag which protrude from the 
ground, bare of everything but the giey lichen and a 
i w straggling tuitfe of grass on their highest points, 
lh< dull russet clotUnig of the Him soil, the many 
ininghd and brilliant culouib ct the wet inosscb, t}ie 
pc 1 feet quiet of the air, biohen only for a tnouicnt by 
(lu motion of a sheep or two that have btiagglcd here, 
liaidl) It should sum for pastuie,—produce togcthei 
(> d( i p an impi cession of desolate solitudi, as not to be 
oon forgot till Iioni this spot a slender thread of 
uaU i hndb its wiy down a nurow channel, it is, how- 
i \ (t, soon loiiK cl by one and anothci little sti camlet, 
mil bigins vciy quickly to toss along its stony bcnl in 
tliat SI (iiiiugly {oyous mood so tharac tciisiu oi mutin- 
lain-bti( ains Long bcfoie it leaches the liottom of the 
1 c 11 It hab lequiud a tolerable volume of water, and 
loiined two or tbue pretty little water-bicakb lib 
loujbt down lh< Icll is \f ry torUious but it you have 
soiiit timi to spaie by all uicans follow its “loosely 
SI iltucdcmvcs noi forget some turns to look back 
V^ oids\voilhliasde\oted asonnci to the si utrosmetue 
-?luKis uid It IS jdcisnig to obsdvi howa\iinple 
Hid lulheilo uiinoticid object will slait into bciuiy at 
the louih oi i tuu pod, as in latiiu wc olli ii see 
whin i suddi 11 glc tin oi ^uiibhini illumines sonu 
obsoui fcalUH of the landsi ape * 

\\h( n it 11 acliLSthi hell foot,thebioadiockychimii 1 
tillstlut though oidiiianly buiatiifling stuaiii it nnM 
soindimis piistnl a grand appe uaiuc^ Iht moun- 
Uinslnn foim isoilof loomb and in stoimy wintiy 
wiallKi,oi on thi nulling of tiu snow upon the in, 
laige quiiiiitiis of waltr pour down on evily sub , 
bunging with them gnat niissisoJ stmic, whiib, as 
they arc driven against the piojiitiiio ciigs on the 
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mountainnsides, or against vach othei as they roll along 
the bed of Uie streatn, make, we were told, a strange 
turmoil, and may often be heard at a considerable dis¬ 
tance Here out stream is jciiucd by a small mt that 
iibcs by Scawfell, and now it takes the name of 
f *ockli y Beck * The traveller will here pause to 
admiie tlie magniiu cni array of tnOunUiriB on 
cither hand, especially on the west, where they 
ap|Kat in their full majesty, the luggc^d outline oi 
the Pikes of Scafftcll forming a background of a 
grander kind than any other, pci haps, in the wliole 
disttul So gianjjl IS their appiaiarue m this place 
that the lover of nature will be Icinpitd to leave our 
stream for awhile, and wanchr u)i tin dale towaids 
them and he will do well At almobt every step 
bomcMitw fekiurc of gieitmss will pi (sent itself, and 
as tile vale winds they will be seen in inanyv iriousand 
bi i ik mg i oiubiiulion*^ 1 hey who w ould ascend Seaw 

fell may do so without muih diflieully fiuin this vale 
But vve must ritiun lo oui btiiain When it takes 
the name of Coikhy Hick it k> irossod by a budge 
trailed by iht dilismcii ( ocklctyBiig, islni bticainis 
(ailed ( ockicly III cl , whiih leads lo a smill farm 
hous(,UK “CoUiJ;i rude and giey ’ol which Wordv 
worth speaks in liis 5th Sonnet, but the “ruddy 
ciiildicir will be looked lui in vain—tbuc and twenty 
ycais have not pibbcd away without doing their work 
with the in As the wa) h is In t n rather long and toil¬ 
some, the touiist will do well lo cntci the coltige , he 
maybe mih olawchome and Mmu* jdaiii re fit shine nt, 
uiel ini> g uii vUnt is always woith a< (gulling, a liUh 
insight into the iniiiKisof Lhi people thiough whose 
iH ighbouihood he is |( ninejuig U is indeenl worth a 
btrmgcrb while ioti*ve •> »nu bueli oppoifiinity lo ob- 
bcjvf the lutives ol l)oi in ulaU as the dibtiict tliiough 
vhjch the Diiddou floub s lalUd Oui dalc’^men are 
icsciM 5 , and must hi w Uei ed to have tliiir re il clia- 
lactei ( iught hut the obscivci will not go unre 
* hu/ IS (hi fiaait. ici i iiiuuiiluin-aaeMm tiirou^huiii the 
iiurth ut IjIIq] in 1 





Tlie]r hre n fine inteUkent at nif^ ui4 rlHiiafttf*. The treatises and essays of Dr. WhUitig;, ^ir 
tAterv^ng *. hardly so intelugent* pethatM^ as the B. Brodic, Dr. Cume, Mr. witislow, and otlter writers 
tgSBttitie mountaineer, and not near so hearty; ibclr on this 6ul>)ect, umtain details which afford us a 
ItiServe is soinctimes too near akin to sunennesS. and glimpse of the efiects sometimes expoiiem ed. 
they htve not the same sty quiet hnmoar. The moun' One of the most remaikablc eiterts of intense cold 
tatn shephetd, too, is not only keener, hut more thought- is the lethargy which it induces * the colder the patient 
fnl; mwed, if you can lead him to throw ofi somcahat becomes, the more insensitde he is tiiat be is cold at 
of his leservc, you will find often a depth and extent of all. all his iacultios aoem us it were lioren up, 
thought little anticipated, often, too,a genuineappre- and if not loused, be dies from uheer stagnaliou of 
ciation ot the grand and beautiful yi nature, with some- the vital energies Many instaiK es have been retuided 
thing of a poetic feeling, mingled, It must he eoniessed, illustiativc of this efiett. Dr Whiting nan ate, a 
uiib not a little supmUtion—hut that, some say, is a tucumstanee which once held the crlcbrahd tiav oiler 
chief element in the poetic character. The dalesman Dr. E, D Clarke, who communicated the details to 
has not BO much elevation of character, and It will re- him Having peifotmed divine service at a church 
quite but little observation to see that a rigid economy near Cambrulge, in the aiteinoon of a very severely 
verging on patsimony » practised by hjm, but it n cold snowy Sunday, in the year 1818 or ( larkc 

chiefly in the matter of money—a rare artiilc, and mounted ids boise fur the purpose of ictnining home, 
carefully husbanded. He abounds in aoeial virtues. Soon finding hirabclf bicuiiung very cold and sleepy, 
and we were told many little i inmnstanccs that shoned and knowing well the danget of giving w a\ to bleep, lie 
hts genuine sympathy with trouble, and his disregard put the hoise into a fast tint, ho]iing by thit ni< ans tu 
of self in bis attcinpu to relieve It He is nnshbourty arouse himself horn the alaiming torpor winch wis 
to a degree only understood iiia thinly peopled'^distnct coming over him This means was utuvailing, and 
His hospitality—simple, but hearty—we often tested, then feating that he should soon fall fiom Ins scat, he 
and always found ready; and though in other matters dismounted, and detei mining to usi every efloit to 
evenmore parsimonious than the men, in thib the women resist bleep, put the bridle under Ins arm, and walked 
are by far the most liberal, lobe a stranger is always as lapidly as he could fins, howevei, did not long 
claim enough, and readily acknowledged. Ihey sel- succeed, the bridle diopped from his arm. Jus legs 
dom go far from their homes, and stem to have a feel- hegaiv to falter, and he w as inst binknig down iqHin 
ing umost oi pity for tliose who are distant fiom theirs the snow, to rise pei hips no niuic* when a gcnllcuiati 
Here.atCoekley Brig farm-house,for instance, we were wJio knew him came up to Itnn in a gig, and k sc ned 
eetved with milk and oaken cake, and while partak- Inm irom Ins perilous situation He piss< d a resile bs 
ing of It we tried to gossip a bttlc with the old dame, night after tins adventure, and hit iiiunul and iciti- 
hu^biio was, as the dalesmen say, very till her ibli on the follow ing diy. 

own curiosity began to be excited as to onr home, and In many foreign count] us tins soponfii effect of 
even then it was amusing to see how cautiously bhe rold has been much nioic fieqneutly exhibited C ip* 
tiled to woim out the desired information. “ Yer no tarn Cook has left ai intoi esting ac < ount ol anineidc nt 
muc h used to these cragsshe began, but determine d winch occurred in Decombci, 1700, when bn Joseph 
to be for awhile as brief as she had been, we replied. Banks, Dr Solandei, and otlicr naturalists, being in 
“Not much ’ “ Whar do’e gang fra ” “Wide of this” the ship XWcw onr oft the coast ol Teiia del Tuego, 
said wc “ Ye coom fraCwkermouth, perliaps ” “No, wiblied to make a botameal eveursion upon the lulls 
we are iroul the South ” “ I la Liverpool!*’ “No,fiom on the coast, winch ai»p<aicd to be not lir distant. 
London” “ Nay, ’ said she m a tone of mmglcdsur- ihc paity, consistuig ol eleven poisons, weie ovti- 

I nise and sympathy, “but t’ou art a lang wav fra taken by night on the Inlls during extierne cold Dr 
lamo!” Then setting before us all the good things Sulander, who had cios.cd thcniouutauis wLiilidivide 
the house could aftord, she pressed ns again and again Sweden Itom Noiway, Knowing the almost iricsistible 
to eat,repeatingevpty moment, “ Dinna ta stinttasel.” desire loi bleep produced by cxposuie to gicatiold. 
And W( bad some difficulty in convincing her that, as more i specialty when muted wub titiguc, enjoined 
we had fixed our quaiteis at beathwaite, we were m h’‘ companions to keep moving, whalevei pain it 
no great danger of starvation. The phraseology of the might cost them, and whauvei might be the icliif 
dalcwman 18 veyr Bingtilai; they apply woids almost as promised by an indulgence m rest Ills vvuids, quoted 
strangely as Americans aie said to do. We heard two fcv Captain ( ook, were, “Whoever sits down will 
Bbepherds, as they were sitting by the public-housefiie sleep, and whoevei sleciw wdl wake no more.” Thus 
at Seathwaite, talk about some weep they had seen at admoniRhc>d, they pushed forwaids, hot whilst still 
maikvt that day— Twas a teirible gurt (great) upon the btue locks, and befou tliey had got among 
sheep that,” said one. “ Ay,” replied bis companion, the bushes, the cold suddenly beiauie so seveic as to 
ytwgB a maist seiious grand sheep indeed.” And this produce the effects that bad been dieadc'd. Di. 
is by no means an extreme specimen. bolander himself was the first who found tlio dcsiie 

rroiMeoiitmiudV to sleep irresistible, and insisted on king suffered 

tu he^dowu. Sir Joseph BauJij entreated and rc- 

. mutwUaled in vain. Dr. bolander lay upon the giound, 

EFTECTS OF COLD UPON THE HUMAN which was covered with snow, and it was with the 
BODY. ^eatest difficulty tliat be was kept fiom ‘■keping 

Richmond, one of the black servants, suffereci ex 
Tnx effects of coU upon the human body are pbe- tremely from the severe cold, and bad a strong inclma- 
nomena which do not present themselves to our tion to sleep. Sir J. Banks sent five of the company 
notice in a marked degiee m thie country. We bav e forward to get a fire leady at the fhst couvenient plac e 
certaiu popular notums lelpectiog the efficac^y of snow tliey came to; and lumself, with four others, lemaincd 
when rubbed on any Tiart of the body which has been i with the Doctor and Richmond, whom, partly b> per- 
severdy attacked by frost; and there are certain well- suasion and partly by force, they earned fdrwaid, but 
Jcuown nai ratives, such as that of Elizabeth Woodcock vyhen they had got through the birch and sw amp, they 
(see* Penny Magazine,'No (Ste), lyhich tend to show both dec kued they coulu go uo farther. Sir Joseph 
the power of mow as a }vreservative under very for- Itadagam locourse to entreaty and expostulation, but 
midable difficulties; but the awfiil effects of intense without effect When llicbmond was told that if he 
frost are happily spared to the inhabitants of oui | did not go on, he would la a short time be frozen to 
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death* he replied that he desired noihins hut to lie 
down and die. Dr. Solandcr was not so obstinate* but 
expressed a wish to go on, if they would first allow 
him to lake some sleep: although it was he hiraself 
who had before told them that to sleep was to perish. 
Sir Joseph Banks and the party found it impossible to 
carry them, and they were consequently suffered to sit 
down, being partly supported by the bushes} and in a 
f('w minutes they fell into a profound sleep. Soon 
alter, some of the people who had been sent forward 
leturned with the Welcome intclligpn<;e that a fire had 
been kindled about a quarter of a mile farther on tlie 
V ay. An attempt was made, which happily succeeded, 
to rouse Solander, when it was found that although he 
had not slept live minutes, he bad almost lost the use 
of his limbs, and the soft parts of his feet were bo 
siiruuk that his shoes fell from them. He consented 
to go forward with such assistance as could be 
lenderedto him; but no attempts to relieve Richmond 
ucT« successful: he,iwith another man of colour left 
with him, died. Several otliers began to lose their 
sensibility, having been exposed to the cold near an 
hour and a half, but the fire recovered them. | 

There are instances in which exposure^ for a long | 
period to water just on the point of freezing has not i 
produced this drowsy effect; and it may be possible 
that the water is a means of preventing that which 
might occur in the open air. Dr. Currie narraU'S a 
catastrophe, in whicli an American vessel ship- 
wreckea on the coast of Ireland ; the greater part of 
the crew, fo\irteen in all, were left for twenty-three 
hours alnio^tt entirely under water, the temperature of 
which was about or 34^ and >et they 
no seii-atiun of torpor, llere, although the exposure 
must lia\e been inbmsely distressing, yet the degree of 
temperature was such as to take the incident lather 
out of the cla^s which we are considering; tor it is 
cei tain that the degre(‘S of cold to wiiich Clarke and 
Solandcr were n»spective]y exp()8ed must have been 
very much below tliat here indicated, \^hth respect 
to the cause of toi])or iioni cold, Dr. Whiting, after 
noticing the nuinbn(*':>s of the fingers and toes to 
which many jiersons are n^guiarly subicct in the 
wunler, remaiks “ The very great diiniiiutiou (al¬ 
most suspension) of sensibility in such cases may 
III ise in some measure from a want of the necessary 
supply of blood to the extfemilies of the nei vi*s; as it 
is an undoubted fact that their seui^ibility is greatly 
regulated iii its degn»c by the quantity of blood cii- 
eulating tlnough the capillaries, ll may also in part 
depend on the direct effect of the cold on the* nerves 
tlieinselves; but that this action on the nerves is not 
the only cause of tlietoipor is rendered probable, if 
wot piovcd, by the fact that if aitifieial warmth be 
applied so as io bring the fingers to their natural 
temperature, the sensibility will not return until the 
circulation is restoicd. The whole surface of the 
body becomes less sensible to the touch under the 
influence of a great degree of cold, and the sense of 
taste is sometimes blunted. But further, when a still 
gri^ater effect is produced, the brain loses its energy, 
Sind an irresistible desire to sleep ensues. Here we 
may again observe, that it is haraly possible to deter¬ 
mine whether this is the direct result of the action 
of the cold as a sedative on the brain, or whether it 
depends on a want of the due supply of blood to that 
organ, on account of the dimmisned action of the 
heart” 

lit respect to the question, how ^eat a degree of 
cold the human body dan bear without injury, it is 
found that there arc many circumstances, both consti¬ 
tutional aud temporary, that prevent us from arriving 
at correct results. Sir John Ross remarked, dvzing 


hjs Polar expedition, that the power of resisting a low 
temperature was verji^ diffet ‘•fit among the iheinbers ot 
his tTew; and that pe was always able, after a little 
practice, to predict who would suffer from degrees of 
cold which others would despise. TooVe, in hif * Vlsw 
of the Russian Empire,’ while speaking of the sledgo- 
drivers, remarks that these men ana ilicir horses, 
during extreme cold, feel little or no inconvenience 
in pursuing iheir employment along the roads, tltough 
the beards of the former and the muzzles of the latter 
are covered with hoar-frost and little icicles from the 
congelation; and they travel all day in the severest 
cold of that northern climate without receiving any 
detriment, llie Russian women, too. even when the 
air is 20^ or 24* below the freezing-point of Reaumur, 
will stand rinsing linen through holes in the ice, tor 
five or six hours togotlier, often barefooted, with their 
hands dipping in the water all the while, and then 
draggled petticoats stiff with ice. There are abundant 
mqans of observing that a degree of cold which would 
be deemed very rigorous and severe by some, is spoken 
of as being miM by others, and this both in relation to 
individuals anAo whole nations. 

The intensity of the action of cold upon the body 
depends largely on the circumstance whetiier the cold 
air is still or in motion: in other words, whether there 
is wind blowing. In Chili there prevails, during cer¬ 
tain si'asuns of the year, a wind so impetuous and cold, 
that men and animals, exposed to its influence, become 
completely benumbed, and lose almost every trace of 
sensibility. Sir Edward Pairy, Sir John Koss, and 
other Arctic voyagers have described the piercing and 
almost unbearable (baracter of the cold of those 
regions when accompanied by wind. Parrv says— 
“With the thermometer at «7® below the fieczing- 
point ta fearful degree ol cold), and no wind stirring, 
the hands may lernain uncovered for ten minutes or a 
quartei^of an hour without inconvenience; uhile vvith 
a frosli breeze, and tlie thermometer iicaily as high as 
zero, few people* can keep thipnselves exposed so long 
without conbiderable pain-” 

Diftcrcnt slates of the body or mind, or both, influ¬ 
ence greatly the power of resisting cold. Mr. Winslow 
observes on this point:—“Eveiything that strongly 
excites the mind, and concentrates the attention or the 
passions towards any paiticular object, renders the 
body to a certain degree insensible to the eftects of 
cold. The lover biaves the rigour of a freezing night 
with impunity, in order to enjoy a sight of the idol of 
his aflection^. The fasliionablc lady, desirous of pleas¬ 
ing, exposes heiscll, thinly attired,40 intense cold, 
without being con*^cious of any unpleasant sensations. 
The hunter forgets everythTbg in the enjoyment of the 
chace: we see him freely exposed to the noiah-casi 
wind in the depth of the coldest winter, plunging into 
icy marshes, traversing the valley cold and wet, pene¬ 
trating the woods without complaining oi the tempera¬ 
ture. The astronomer, intent on the object of his 
sublime science, neither feels nor is injured by the 
damps or chillness of the night.” Dr. Cutrie remarks 
that 111 certain states of cxcilcmeut of tlie brain and 
nerves, cold is resisted in an extraordinary degree; 
and he adduces instances in proof of it. A state of in¬ 
toxication is one among the circumstances which ren¬ 
der the human fmme very susceptible to the efiVets of 
cold. Lc Beaupr6 mentions a terrible disaster conse¬ 
quent on a ffte which was Aven gt St. Petersburgh by 
a farmer-general of distilled spirits, during the admi¬ 
nistration of Potemkin; at which /tie fifteen or 
eighteen hundred persons, who had committed too 

J preat excesses in drinking spirits, perished miserably 
rom cold in the squares and streets of the city! On 
the other hand, excessive cold often produces an effect 
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upipo the iDteUert which give^ nse to a sufiipicion of 
into^icteatioti. Sir Edward Parrv rclatea the case oi a 
mao who was exposed lor nearly a whole night to the 
x^uence of oxtretne cold When be was bi ought on 
Imrdl the vessth and spoVeii to^ he looked wiMly 
spoke thick and indistinctly, and it was impossible to 
ODtain fiom him a lational answei to any question that 
was put to him lie had eveiy symptom of a man 
who nad been di inking too ft oely Sir Edward lurther 
teruarks on this point -* ** To those who have ooen 
much accustomed to cold omintries, this cflScct wiU not 
ap]>car singular, but I cannot hflp remarking that 
many a man may have boen punished for intoxication 
who was only sufiering from the beyiimbmg effects oi 
for I have more than once sc»en om people tn a 
state so exac tly resembling into\ication, that I < ertainly 
should have charged them with that offence had I not 
lu'cn quite sure that no possible means was afforded 
them on Melville Hand to pi outre anytlnng stronger 
than snow •water. ” 

In lespect to that last extremity of cold, whose effi^ts 

S e expressed by the awful phiase “ froaen to ddath/*^ 
e ictroat fiom Moscow probably attipled tbe^ thost | 
ieaiful instance on more Four hiitwed thousand j 
men crossed the Niemen in June, 1812, and but thirty i 
thousand re-crossed it in I>r(ember, the remainder 
having been killed, part by war and pail by cold 
M Beaupr^, while describing the i vents of Uus dis¬ 
astrous retreat, and the yearnings of the pcKir soldiers 
to obtam a sight ot a bivcmac fire, says —I saw them, 
sad, pale, despairing, without anns or caps, sl,iggenng, 
scarce able to sustain themselveiu their heads banging 
to one side, their extremities < oiitiacted, setting their 
feet on the coals, lying down on hot ciudrrs, or falling 
into the file, which they sought mecbamcally, as if by 
instinct. Along the road were soon, in the ditches 
and fields, human carcasses heaped up and lying at ran¬ 
dom, in fives, tens, fifteens and twenties, of such as 
had iierished during the night, which was always mou 
muraerous Ilian the day ’ In the night following the 
day when the French ari^iy left Smolensko, Ileau{)if» 
was rc treating with the rest, and he says —“ I sat dow ii 
on tfiL tiuiik of a birch, beside eight fru/cn corpses 
and soon experienced an inclination 1o skep, to wWh 
I yieliled the more willingly as it then sec mid deli¬ 
cious I was fortunatidy aroused lioin tliat incipient 
soiuuolcncy, which would infallibly have bioiight on 
torpor, by the cries and oaths ot two soldieis opposite 
who were sinking violintlya poui exhausted horse 
that h/ic) (a1i< ii dow n. 1 emr rged from tlut stale with 
a soil of diock for th( smht ot what was beside iiu 
loc^alled sixoqgW to my mind the daugei to which 1 
exposed myself^ Bcaupi6 guts iiiaiiy instances to 
sliow Uic iiislaiilanf ous rnis t w hu h the i old had some¬ 
times upon itie soldiers of that devoted arm) fie says 
that at Smolensko the temperature was so rigorous, 
that in^e than thirty greiucUers of the Italian guaid 
fell frozen os they attempted to form Ihcniselvc^s in 
line on the heights beyond the BoiysUieiies 


Bteahfrtuts at tmioia —\our bieakfost williiti tlio tropiin is i 
mAal * lit for ih< Sh ih. In nawt hotiw»8 th< y bring one roifis 
at day lip It nt poudmi ciqis, )U8t the antique articles ibat at 
homp in RPim in c,i indmamin (Uwt, lai too valuable for 
ueo, and tins 1 ikiu codmnnily at tlie toilet, wbeU tbe elomarb 
jor a more subMantml nfeiiion about inne o < lock The hall- 
tiUe then appeitn dirVed ^ la fburcliette, w tU veal paUs a 
01 lAte de vean ganiidiod with an excellent \ ork«liut 
tongue or Bokignm, white tliced plantaiii. Hial euould be latni 
furni theemliert bot as lava, and the fine squadiet they Imil heve, 
attend as wbftitutis for our ptatoee At tmwit indeed, we get 
them from Scotland, gtncrall>, however, of ludtffemii quality 
tbofe imported by the pocket leldom reach iii* agom 
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there is broiled fish, banacouta, an oraelef, or the fine avooado 
pear, colled among tlie military subaltern’s tnifler, for the sftarii- 
set I have also seen radishes he re, villaiiously tough, and watei- 
oivts equal to any elsewhert The liread oonsisls of Ficnch 
rolls acid the common island loaf, that smacks of garfick and 
fh< leaven used iti it, but cats jiassing well with our neb dairy 
produce Tortola is remaskable m tins respect and fm those 
who can digist the grassinss of wliat are l^ght to fible as 
iohtiiiy cakes, this |iart of the d^jeun^ will liavt large attiac 
I itoQs Our liquids are chocoUu, ca;l^ aulait, with, in many 
[ )iaits, then constant attendant, cluief, t^a does not oficri appear 
I at this meal lastly, you find a swttt lake, and salvers with 
hooey 01 Darbados ginger in piesrnre, set on enticingl) at tin 
close, but which wuwl up the business rarily — /iom the 
Ftrgw hlatids 


Ignorance the great Otmtoik to l^ml Improiemenf ^ Ot all 
obstacles to iinpiovement, ignorance is the most fornidabh 
liecause dw only true aeciii of assisting die nooi is to make ihem 
i^ftiTits m bHttiing their own condition, and to sup^tly t)*eui n >t 
with a temiKnary stimulus, but with a peimonent energy As 
fast as tbe standard of mtelbgcnre is taiaid, the poor becoim 
more and more able to co-opetali m any plan proposed for tin it 
advantage, and more likely to listen to any raasimable sugges 
f 1011, and more able to understand, and therefore more willing to 
pursue it. Hence it follows^ tlmt when gross igiior.(nre is one < 
lemoved, and right principles are introduced, a great advuitagt 
has been alre^y gained agamsf wjualid poverty Many 
avenues to an imptoveil condition ate o^Kued to one whost 
f lenities arc enlarged and i xeu ised, ht sees his own inti n si 
more clearly, he pursues It more toiulily anil hi does not si tidy 
immodiato gratifii ation at th< ex]Knsf ot tnttir ami latf rqient 
ami, or mortgage the lalKini of his flit im hfi without an adi 
(plate nturn Iiidigmce, theretim will tmelv 1 m fouml in 
(ompany with gootl f ducatioii — AisAo/ (hentets HoLords tf 
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St e namt Coet of tfu J^t/rtumd-^Thi Great Pjruind 

originaUv occupied an ircii (ipid to 50V siipcrliuil 

hit, or rimost thirteen an 1 a h ilf Fiiglish acriii, the side oi flit 
s(jti lu being 767,121 ftct Ihi original })ci)K.ndiculai ll(l^ht 
ul thu sttuefure was 170 feet iiid tin total coiittn^of mlid 
niLBinry equal to 89,41S,S0(» cubic kit wti^^hiiig 6,S78 1(9 
tuns Taking the masonry at only one shilling i cubii 1 ot, in 
cliiiii]i[a cunage, inalcnaU, uid workmanship tin cost i f siuli i 
Htiuitiin would Im 4,170 919/ Again, tin misoiiry it thi 
Gtcat Pyramid wouid hi snfiiiient for tin irtcttm of 1120 
columns, cai h twenty feet sqnire and of the huglit of the Monn 
mentof London, which ts 292 ktf, orii ent into |uivii)g-stofics 
four milus in tlitckiif*ss would cover a spate cquil to 615H 
At res The blocks of wtoch tins grt at work is c omposed are 
roii,,bl) mptired, lut built in regular couises, V'lrying lioiu two 
hit two inches to four fettUn inchts ni thitkmss, tlu jomtg 
licing propeily bioken throughout The stout iisctl for cuMUg 
the (xUnoi, uid foi the liintig of thi tliamiicrs ind jiassagis 
wasoldatncd fiom the Gelicl Mokaftam, on the Arabiin sidi ol 
tlu Valley of tlu Nile, it w a com]r>att limestom, cilled b} 
gtologisU swiiu-stont ’ or * stink stout from ennttiiig, whtn 
afnitk, A h till (Mlonr, whereas the rocks on the Lvbmti side of 
the vallev, wheio the p>rinnds st ind, art ot a ioohe gunuJatt d 
texture, oboundiu,^ witli III mne fossils, and ionscqueiitly unfit 
for Hm woik, and Inbic to decay Tlie mortar used foi the 
casing nnd tor lining of the fiasauges was coin)Kisid cntjrely ot 
lout , but that ill tlic body of tlie pyrimul wuh t om|)ouiiiictl of 
{,rouiicl red buck, gravel, Nile eaitli, luul crushed (,i uiite, oi of 
cilcareous stone and lime, and ui some places a giunf, or liquid 
mortar, of desert sand and giavcl only hoa Iku iisid It ib 
worthy of esjACial notice, that the lonits of tin caging ston it, 
which weie discovered it the bduic of ihi northern fVmt as alsi 
in the iiassageSf are so fine as to bt sraredy peinptibh Tin 
casing stones, roughly cut to the lequircd angle, wire built in 
tioiiroriUl iayti^ cotreupcHidmg witli the coutms of ibe pyramid 
itsiil, and afkrwuds finished as to their outer surface, acrord- 
iiig to the usual firactice of the atteients In ordci to etisure ll o 
iiainiity of the su|)eritructure, the rook was kveljid to a fiat 
led, Olid pant of the rock was stiippcid up m houaontdd beds^ 
igieemg ui thickness with the coiuftss of the artihmal work^ 
Aikmmemu 
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A DAY AT A ^COTTON-FACTOR Y 
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ir lie take the iOHii oi MaiukcsUs as i centre and 
riidw around it a eiiileoi ten inilch ladius, we shall 
find within that circle the seat oi the most extraordi- 
naiy manutactuie which the world has yet witnessed 
(A^traordiiiary m relation to the annual amount of pio 
]>erty produced, to the eficcts which that property has 
wrougnt on the social features ot the district, and to 
the mechanical inventions whereby the manuiactuie 
lias been founded. We allude, of i ourse, to ♦he CoTi oisr 
manufacture. At a period which may he leiiiemlH rod 
by persons yet living, the quantity of raw iott^on 
woiked up m BnUm was about tnree millions oi 
pounds annually it is now tbiec hundred nuUionb 
At a period not very much earlier, it employed a spin¬ 
ner one year to produce as much yarn as he can now 
produce in about a day In 1760 not more than forty 
thousand persons aic supposed to have been employed 
in this manufactuic there are now, in all its various 
branches, conbiderably above a million. In 1760 tlicre 
was, perhaps, not a single yard of cotton goods ex- 
ported, wbcieas 111 lecent years the exports of cotton 
have neaily equalled all our other exports put ioge- 
thei. And, lastly, at the present day the population of 
the manufacturing district is four times as gieat as it 
was at the former period 

Should it be a^cd why this district is so distin¬ 
guished as the seat ot the cotton manufacture, we may 
perhaps be correct in saying that the circumstance is 
due to a number of different causes. For instance 
five centimes ^o, when Edward III. married the 
dau^ter of the Earl of llainault, he invited a number 
of flemish clothiers to come to England, and they, 
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setlhiif, ai Bolton, within 4ic distiict whub we have 
marked out establislud th< pinct*?sLB of ^pinuing and 
luaving then Again when the ievocation of the 
Edict ot Nantis drove many weaverh from brance, m 
1685, many of these m ttlod at and m ii BoUori, and 
although both of the sc iianugratioiis n 1 itc more to the 
history of the w mileti than to the cotton nianiifactuie, 
yet they laid a lomid Uion for tlu moth in improvement* 
in both Then, agiui, the physual chaiatttr of the 
distiict piescnib marked faculties foi such a nunuiat 
ture the hilly range which separates lAncaslure fioni 
\orkshire gives rise to iiumcrous sireaiiis which be¬ 
fore they reach the estuary ol the iivci Mtisey give* 
motive powci to waterwheels and a supph of wiUr 
to bleath-woiks and dye-woiks &uch as has no parallel 
for extent in anv other country It has 1 m cn said that 
the Mersey and the* liwcll art Iht two hardest- 
worked nveis in the world W c may also adduce the 
existence oi coal m abundam t in the ( ounty, and non 
in adjacent counties with wliieli tlu u is easy commu 
nication, as causes for the •■ctlleinent of tnc cotton 
manufacture heic We must not foiget, too, that 
Liverpool, one ol the most adinirahJy situated ports m 
the kingdom, is in the immediate vicinity of the cotton 
districtb, serving at once as a dep6t for the imported 
raw material and ioi the exported finished goods 
Lastly, we might be expei ted to mention the canals 
and railways which intersect this district m unpaial- 
leled abundance, but these are rather consequences 
than causes ol the location of the manuiactnre 
We may legaid this district as one huge town, 
almost as one huge factory, for there is such a con- 
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tiecUnti? liuV Wtwcen Man<^hc3fer as a coiUn\ ami Bo^ 
torii Bury« Bochdalo, OJtlham, Ashton, SUyloy 
Hyde* Siockpoit, &c, an Inanchos^tlut we cannot pro- 

« :ly appreciate the one without noticius the otheis. 
t then, bc^iuiiin? at Uie centre, take a lapid 
,glance at this uondetfiu sc one of indu8lrj% 

Jf ue lakeoiu fetation in Market Stieel, Manchester, 
at the west end oi which is the Exchange, we are iin- 
UM'rscd in the very heart of the whole svstoai. We 
have aiound us the wholesale ‘ warehouses'* and offices 
wlif'reiu is trausacled all the hcwincisS between the 
dealers, the manufaciturers, the spinners, tlie bleachers, 
the cahco-pi inters, &(., whether of Manchoater or of 
auyol the sun ounding towns, due street especially, 
VIZ. Mosley Street, prcfecnts a curious index to the 
w hole arrangement, lleie almost every house is occu- 
)>jed in the way stated: no manufacluros aie carried 
on; no retail shuph exhibit the manufactured noods; 
but every house, and almost every floor of eveiy house, 
consUtuies the business-estabhbhmeiit for home large 
jnanufactunng firm. The houses were once sniaU aiul 
humble; but the value of room in JManchestc*r has in¬ 
creased so rapidly, that it has been a profitable specii- 
laliun to rebuild nearly the ivholc ol them in this slreet 
on a large and elegant scale. So tboroughl) develop6»d 
has the system become, that it is not found necessary to 
keep a large stock of manufactuicd poods at these 
idaces. A bargain is struck, say for ten thouhand 
puTcs of ealico, as jier sample: and this may be done 
in a small room, between the manufacturer and the 
dealer, while the (roods are perhajis at that moment 
being inanufaclured at Bolton, or A'^hton, or Stock-" 
port, E> en the kitchens or <*ellarfe, as thoy would be 
u*rmed in other )>lacc», aie uau lunises or counting* 
houses, and maybe rented bv a calico-piinler, while 
the ground-floor constitutes the place of busmo'^s for 
a fustian manufaetiucr, tlie first floor for a &pinxier, 
the tsccowd for a iimsliii inanufactuier, aiiJ 8<; on. 

The adn»irable niamier in wliii !i ilu- wholi»alt‘ Maii- 
ohesUT buhinesB is now condurted, liatibroH tin* gioutli 
ipnt'P* Hr. Aikin, fifty years at^o, sepavatetl 
tnehihloryof Manchester, an legaids the jxiMtiou of 
Its inanuUcturers, mlo four epoehs. and tlies<‘ will 
give us some lusii’hl into the Riadual ehauRes lu the 
ageney of a nieieantile syalein. 'I'lie fiist «'poeli lie 
places untciioi to about the year IGDO, when llic niaiiu- 
laclurers woiked haid merely for a livelihood, without 
having aeeumulated any capital; and Aikin supivoses 
that there wei e few or no nnuiulact ui ers n ho liad aci u- 
niulated so much as 3(KH)/. or 4UOOf. The “econd epoch 
began about the year just named, and lasted, say lil] 
17^. The tnahuiacUneis duiing this epoch began lo 
acquire little fortunes, b»t woiked as hard and lived 
in as jilain a niannei as before, iiici casing their for¬ 
tunes as well by economy as by moderate gains. Thiw 
began to build modern brick houses, in jilaee of tliose 
of Wood and plaster. They conlined llieir trade to the 
wliolosale dealers of London, Bristiil, Norwich, New¬ 
castle, and Chester. Aikiii Pa}s:—“An emincut manu- 
fwlurer of that age used to be in his warehouse before 
six ill the moriiuig. accompanied by Ins childien and 
apprentices. At seven tliey all came in lo breakia.st. 
which consisted of one large dish of waler-jiotlagc, 
made of oatmeal, water, and a little salt, boiled thick, 
and poured into a»dish: at the side was a pan or basin 
of milk, and the master and apprentices, each with a 
wooden spoon in his hand, without loss of time, dipped 
into the same dish, and tlfrnee into tlie inilk-pau; and 
as as It was finished they all returned to their 
work. In George l.’s icign, many country gentlemen 
began to Send their sons apprentices to the Mancbestei 
manufacturers. ’ 

is from about 173t) <0 the 
era of Arkwnght's inventions. The marked feature 


of tliiii e)>och was the snianucr in which the uranufac* 
tuTora * pushed' for orders* At first the chapmen or 
dealers used to keep gang? of pack-korfees, and to 
drive ilioni to the principal towns with goods in packs, 
which they opened and sold lo shopkeepers; lodging 
whdt was uuBoifl m small stores at the inns, and taking 
back sheep s wool to the manufacturing district. By 
degrees, however, turnpike-r^ads were improved j 
waggons wore laden, instead of pack-liorses; and the 
(bapmen only rode out for orders, carrying with ihmu 
aitiTUS in their bs^s. In the fotraci oj)Och, eountiy 
wtricls were supplied from the five or six large low iib 
winch received goods direct fiom Manchester, each 
aciingas a‘cenUc to the surrounding counties: but 
now the manufacturers began to send their rideis lo 
every part of the kingdoua soliciting oiders. 

The fourth epoch was consequent on the intioduetion 
of niachineiy into the manufacture. The trade became 
so laigc, that ]iartncrs in commercial linns went to 
reside in London or on the Continent: fuieigneiii and 
London merchants sent agents to reside peimanenily 
at Afanchester; agents, factors, and brokers weie esta- 
Wished, some at Liverpool and some at Manchesb^r, to 
manage the transactions between the Li^e^pool iiuu- 
diant and the Manchester mauufaeturei, both in k*- 
S]>erl to the raw cotton and to tliC manufaeturi'd 
goods: all the manufaeturers around Manchester 
agreed to make that town their mart, aud to ajtptiail 
eertam days (d the week as ‘ luaikt,t-da>fe’ uith each 
othei; and Manchester became, uhat it has ev(T Miice 
eontiuued, one oi tlie ueallhiest tonu'- m Ih'^ einpne. 

Wli(*n ue d(‘partfrom the meieaniile locus ol Man¬ 
chester,'and ualk in any diiection touaids the sulmibs, 
we come in sight of the coUou-lactones, those (‘iior- 
ni(jus buck structures which excite such aslouifelinuMit 
in the mind of »i sli/nger. Tlieic are ii(*aily tno Imii- 
clrej of lhe^e vast piles in the immediate vieinitv of 
the town. One or two c^anals pass through ATaiiclies- 
rer, and tlie iactoiics arc* generally situated in cori\e- 
nient proximity lo these canals, A firsl-Tatc cotton- 
factory, with its inachincTy, costs vciy little short of a 
hundred thousand pound?; and a slight giu'^s may 
hence be made at the value of the whole. The dnisioa 
of the town neai the Oldham Road is espeeially full of 
these* large factories; and the scene which is piescnied 
nhen the operatives leave these iactonc's to go to thfir 
meals i- one of the most striking that can be eoncei>«f| ; 
the busy hive pouis forth in a stream from each build- 
mg, some of which employ more than a ihoiisind 
hands»; and in a few minutes all have iTached tlieir 
homos, in small ‘U(»ota near the laelorics. 

Depaiting sUll farther from the centre, we see 
ample evidenc‘e of flic commercial eliaiacier of the 
district, in the mimeroiis railwav-stations which tin* 
outskirts of the town exhibit, each Jeidmg to some 
busy tributary to the giant depot of manufacture?. 
On the w(*at, we have the station of the* railway to 
Liveijiool and Warrington ; on the noi th-weat, that of 
the railway to Bolton and Bury; on the noilli-east, 
that to Oldham, Rochdale, and Leeds, on the south- 
cast, that to Ashton, Staley Bridge, and feheffield ; and 
finally, that to Stockport and London. A vast tiaflfic 
18 c'arried on by means of these lines of railway, 
especially fiom Maneiiestcr to the towns in its vieiimy, 
both as resjiects passengers and goods* 

If w'e next enlarge the radius of our visit, and pa«»s 
iroin town to town of the * cotton district,* we shall 
\ave the means more and more of appreciating the 
extent to which the system is earned. Say that we 
proceed north-westward, to Bolton, a drstatice of about 
ten miles. Here we come to a town which, in con¬ 
nection with the history of the cotton manufactuie, is 
second to Manchester, and in some icspects even takes 
precedence of it. Bolton was once the centre of the 




clistnot, as Manchester now and was noted for its 
textile fabrics many centunen apo Leland, mump 
lu 1152 says —Bolton upon Moore Market stondith 
most by (ottous, and (ourse yarne Divers \ illages in 
till Moors about Bolton doe make cottons ’ It is 
nou known, however* that the poods which obtained 
the name of ‘cottons^ in those times, were really a 
kind of w oollen and that the fli st undoubtc d cvidence 
w c ha\( of the real cotton manufacture in Enpland dates 
bark to the y(ai lb41 only, ]U8t above two centuries 
ipu Bolton, in bygone times, had its wan houses, 
w ht 1 e dealers w ere wont to come from all the sm round¬ 
up towns a sjstcm which has be en superseded b) tlie 
(oriccntration of the w boltsale dealings at Manehesti r, 
but Bolton still holds its rank as one of the most uii- 
j) )i taut towns of the sci les. There were, in 18W more 
tiiaii seventy (otlon-factorics m Bolton parish and 
tluie are more than twenty large bleaeli-grounds 
wirlun five iniU s of Bolton. 

5 lit re IS a pleasant walk of three or four milts 
in itliward from Bolton, which we will notiee because 
It enables us to show that some of the factories, 
situated out of the dense mass at Manchcstci are 
iiioie favourably circumstanced than mat j readcis 
tjt apt to suppose In walking along the load fiom 
Bolton to 1 niton, which is a thoioughly o]Hn and 
< uuitiy distnct, wt at live at i spot whcic a f^cntlt 
1 i i^e of hillss( pat itcs the load fiom a valley tlyough 
will h i smill iivm flows Ononcol these c mintnus 
i \ Kttv (huifli icccntlv built, and just bc>ond it 
is i sill ill ol cotta,^cs rnostlv iicvv almost 

wh llv otti pud by p(r«*ons iiindoycd in i ni^bboui* 
iti^ cotton lutory Ilu factoiy is ni the \ ilUj |ust 
s]]ok( n of uid the hou'^f of one of the pioj iic tots is on 
i ge Ult (inimiKC between it uid the villigc Ihcic 
IS i sdioo] luuise or loom supported paillv by the 
piopiKtoisol the far o and the if aif chip I-,ju the 
Mlligc foi the p iiuipal denominations of C}iii''tun 
Hits The factoiy I'* bounded on (\frv idc by j 

iicUts, and being situated on the banks of the littji 
bticaiu lectucs its motnc powci tion thence by | 
means of a niigniluent watti wlccl sixty led m 
diimeltr, the laic^d or maiK tl t laucst in the 
knif^donu The tmploytis and tiic c in ployed luc luai 
eacl otlKi,and all aic located m a spot where thcic 
au as many guin fields and as inudi blue sk\ as 
puie rivulets and as pure air, as if no surh place as a 
lif toiy wcic neai in MinchesUi itsdt the In tones 
au t citainly andnceessaiily suirounded by sniokt and 
1 ustU , but tbcie aie lour limes as many futoms 
beyond the limits of Manchester as there aie within 
tho'^e limits, and many of this larger numbe i are 
analogous m then position to the one abo\e dchciibcd 
ji leaving Bolton, we direct our attention castw iid 
a distanee of foui or fi\e miles brings us to Buiy, 
inolbcrof the busy manufacturing towns Ncaily a 
hundred and twenty cotton-factoiies were, in 1838 
cnumciated m the parish of Bury, compnsing the 
town and its environs But Bury is peihaps still 
mou^ celebrated for its print and bleach works than 
foi its spinnn g and weaving factories. It was heie that 
the first Sir Robert Peel, father of the present premier, 
establislu'd several pnnt-works C* ^ • cahco-printing ^ 
Obtablishments), and laid the foundation for the foi- 
tunc of his children, there are members of the Peel 
familyyct residing there, although some of the works 
have passed into other hands 
Bolton and Bury, besides then present rank as 
manufacturing towns, have contributed their full 
share, and more than their share, to the inventions by 
winch the manufacture has beeu enabled to attain its 
present vast extent It was to John Kay, of Bury, 
tliat the weavers ate indebted for the ' lly-sbuttle,’ by 
winch the weft-thread is thrown across the warp with 


sonnuch more fac ility than by the old method It was 
to his son, Robe It Kaj, also of Buiv, that we owe an 
ingenious c onti ivam e by whic h three or four different 
colouied tbieads can be used in wca\inp with great 
facility It was Whitehead oi Bury, who intioduc fd 
the plan of • piecemng,* by wbiili nnn h tune is saved 
in spinning cotton It was Bolton Imiber, Richaid 
Arkwright who was mainly in^tiunicntal m placing 
the manufacture m its ple^( nt poution, and the wealth 
of whose son his iccenily so astonished the world It 
was C romjiton, ol Bdlton, who iinented the ‘spiniung- 
inu?c,’ and whose house is sti]] shown ncai that town, m 
which he used to^work wcrct'v in hi gariet, until 
incjuisitnc persons,by mounting liddcrt to look in at 
Ins window di*«co\crcd thesccic*t of bis machine and 
robbed him of the ti uit It w is aKo iti this imiiiedtate 
I neighboiuhootl that raves, the inventor of the 

‘ spnining-jc nny ’ cnckavouied to introduce his ma¬ 
chine ancl e\pcncneed the late which so often attendb 
invuiitorh, viy pei'icculion 

A little norm east of Bury lies Rochdale, another 
important imtnbci of the bciies In the palish in¬ 
cluding the town and environs, tlicie a^ about a 
hiindud factories is well as exUnsne bleach and 
print woi ks Roc lid ilc has, howc v ei, bee ii icmark ible 
latbc 1 foi Its woolkus than Us cottons 

1 loni Rodidilf wo nuy turn southward and we 
shill then find an inmcnsc amount ot laitoiy ope¬ 
rations going on Boclidak and Oldham both 
inpioaclud from Mur he ter by way of the Man- 
(Iicster and Iccck llulwiv nid m easy and constant 
coiniminic itioii ib tlius lepl up Oldbani parish, 
which ifa i luge one contiins no fewer than two 
humln d c otlon laci n ic s md t arnc s on a 1 irgt manu- 
ticinu not only in c c ttoi s but iNo in woe liens and 
in bits Oldliini is ap ict winch Ht in') manycha 
rutciisti^s such IS moth i ])accsbivc becniubbcd 
off bv the fin Hon oi intcic in with lai^cr towns 
\ni nig these the die ss of the c pc lalnc bis ob'-c liable 
I he writer happened to he op] eisite to one of tin 
tie touts ot Oidhun on i Mi> Lvcning when the 
peop] weie leivin^ w il and w is struck with 
the umvcisilusc of hu dh t hi<Js instead of iewnc/6, 
IS i bead covennH f »i tbc women iiid guk, while 
bollis^^fs, almost without exeejtion unoog several 
Inindicdb woie wooden clo^s with biass buckles or 
clasps M ooden clogs hive been inueh woin m 
lancasluic eui ainu the 1 lennsii eijthuis loc ited 
thcie and i]ti\rtohive leeoinc bmarUr tluu tbev 
wcu oii^inally , but u most ot the towns they aie 
giadually giving w iv to tin use ol Icatlui 

Pioeecding a little taitbci southw iicl, wc conic to 
that exti loidinaiv knot oi muuifutuuiig towns, 
Ashton, Staykv Budge Duekmfitld, iiid IJyde a 
gioup which displays perhajis more i e in irk ibly ih lU 
any otlicis the eftecU of the pio^H«s of the cotton 
minuiaetuie Me here come to the banks of the 
Mersey, Ih *t small but mighty n\ e i, w liie h separat¬ 
ing Lane asliiie iioni Cheshire tlnoughout its whole 
extent from luncc to the wa, fetdb moio tactoiies, 
pci haps, than any othti iivci in any otbci country. 
At the extierae south cast cointrof Lancashire, where 
itjoms C hcshiic and'Voikbhne lie these lour towns, 
two on the Laneashiie side and two on the Lhcshiie 
side of ilic Mersev Ashton in 17/5 rontained liv e 
thousand inhabitants, in 1831 it contained moie than 
thirty thousan 1. Stay ley Jlridge in 1748 contained 
forty-eight houw s and one hundred and forty pe opit, 
It hab now twenty thousand inhabiUnts Hyde iii 
1770 contained one dwelling bouse and one chapel, 
while Durkiiifield was at the same time designated as 
a pleasant country spot,” now they contain some of 
the laigest factories in the whole district, and an ex¬ 
tensive population Ihobe towns being, as has beeu 
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iwd, Qn the totikaoi tlie Mervy (or lather the Tame, 
for tllhougb tlu Hanir iivcr, it is not tailed tiie 
Mcrstytill it reaches Stockpoit) have natorcouununi- 
iaticm ^ith Liverpool, while thiee canals m the 
tieigidiomiiood counecUUuoi with Manchostei, lluiL 
dorsfitW, ami Deibyshiru At one of Ihthe towns, or 
rathe 1 niaiiufac inrmg villages, vi/ Hyde, theicis a 
mronp of lac tones which were thus spoken ot hy i)r 
J F Kay in a work on the * Moral and Physical Con¬ 
dition of the Working Classes cmi>)oyed m the Cotton 
liUmnartaic in Manchester* pmdished a few ye^rs 
ago Iwelvc hundred peisons are employed in the 
(otton factoiKs ot Mi rhomas Ashton oi Hyde This 
geuthman has erected commodious dwellings for his 
vvoilv people, with each oi which he has connected 
cveiy umvemence that can mimstci to comiort He 
rf«^mc8 in the immediate vmmty, and luS fiequentop- 
portumtic s of maiiilaining a cordiHl association with fais 
0 }>eiati\es Ihur houses arc well imnitdied, clean, 
and their tenants rsbitiit eveiy indication of health 
and happiness Mr Ashton has also built a sciiool, 
wheie 640 childien, chiefly holouging to his establish¬ 
ment, are *imtrutted on Tuesday in reading wilting, 
irithmetic &c Alibiary connec l< d with this school, 
IS eagerly resoih d to, and the people irequontly read 
after the hours ol Uboui have expired An mlaut 
school IS, dming the week, attended by 280 children, 
and in the evenings citluis aic instruclcd by masters 
seJecUd for the purpose llie td<tones themselves 
aic mtainly tsee (lent examples of the cleanliness and 
ordei which may be obtained by a systematic iod pei- 
se vering attention to the liabilH of the ai li/anr 
The population of the township ot Hyde increase d 
ntfHfoia between ISOI and IHJP 
We have not yet eoiupleti.d the ciicuU ot this re- 
inaikable distric t hollowing the* e oursc ot the Mersey 
irorn Staylcy Bridge and its neighbourhood,^we soon 
airivt at Stockport, a town which at the piesc nt dav 
lanks, atter Manchester as high perhaps as any other 
in the distuetiii the extent ol its factory an angenients 
Being situate cl on the southern bank of the Mosey, 
the town itself is in Cheshuc, but its faetorieB have 
gradually extended to the Lantashiu side Like* all 
tlic other towm if has intimite eommumeation with 
Mancnestei by railway, the Manchester and Bir 
mingham Railway passing through the town while 
the Shefecld line places Ashton, iJuckinBeld Stayley 
Bridges and Hyde within reaclioi the great cotton 
metiopoliR An incident came under our own notice 
at Stockport, which as it illustrties one oi the teatuics 
lu the factoiy bysteni wc will mention A facteny, 
bmlt many years ago, on ^le plan then in vogue, was 
enlarged at a later pr nod 1o meet the extended busi¬ 
ness oi the propneU r, but the nc w {lortion was built 
on the fiie-proot plan ol modern factories that is hav¬ 
ing very little wood in its construe lion The old por¬ 
tion of the building caught fin on the occ asion alluded 
to, ind was utterly destroyed while the new poition 
c ontiguous io it, and filled with machinery moved by 
the same steaiii*engine, escaped almost entirely un- 
huit Ihe pool workpeople, standing on the opposite 
bank of the river, were witnessing the wreck which 
would mtallibly throw hall ot them out oC work for a 
tmu , ami Iheyh^d the best of all r^ible grounds 
for aiipreciating the new mode in wnieh these laigc 
budamgs aie now constructed 
South-west of Stockpor# there arc some large facto¬ 
ries here and there, and also northward of tlie Mersey 
through Ecclcs towaids Bolton , but we need not stop 
to mention these mote jiartieularly, after the details 
already given Suffice it to say that all the towns 
which we have mentioned lie withm about ten miles 
of Manchester, on eve ry bide, and fofm, With it, one 
great worksliop^fer cotton goods We ohm imf the 


whole of this disii let chequered over with the lowly 
dwellings ot the band-loom weavers, those hard-work¬ 
ing me n who arc ooinpetitig with the su ini-c ngine in 
the business of w orking up the spun yam into woven 
labile s Ihe c lack of the nand-loom is to bo heard on 
many a road-side in the disliict We do not, when 
speaking of < oiton fartoiics and weavers within a cer¬ 
tain distance of Manchester, mean to imply that they 
aie limited to this district far from it, the remaining 
parts oi Laiicaabire and of Cheshire, togethex with 
loikshiie and Derbyshire, and especially tne Glasgow 
district of Scotland, present a very considerable c xtenl 
ot rotion ingnufacture, but it is within the limits 
which wc have chosen that the wonderful effects of 
the inanufac tare are most observable 

When we siieak ot a * cotlou factoi y, it mean-* in 
most eases a tactoxyfoi ^ptnntng cotton-yarn, aiUi 
waids to be used by the weavei the stocking-mak( i 
Ol the b«hbm-tnt luiker but soniotiiues, and tspt 
(lally in the modem iactoneb powif lo^m wiavmp^ is 
comtuned with spinning, that is, the same suain 
engines whicli work the spniriing-madunery also woi k 
the looms which weave the yarn into cotton cloth 
Heme the factones aie distinguished as siunupg 
or 'weaving or spinning end weaving factories 
But It does not follow that all kinds of cotton-cloth an 
either spun or woven in the same factory In fact it 
IS very iai otherwise each inanolactunr confining 
his 0])ei itions, general)v to a smallnumbci of diifcn lU 
kinds The vaiieties of woven cottoin an very laigc 
but so fai as regards a slight (dame it the prin 
tjples o^ Ihi manuiacturc all the m vine tics may be 
put out ol view and wc may consider and 

as the two staple objects of the Unoi twelve 
hundred cotton-i (tones which (ngirdlc Manchestei 
If then we can glance at the interior aiiangeincnt ol 
anyone large factory wherein spinning ami weaving 
die both rained on, wc shall be able to fomi some 
thing like a judgment of them all Many such ue to 
lx found, both in Manchester and m th< towns by 
which it IS surrounded md it math is litth when W( 
make our choice, foi the raanuiac tun is of lh( distru t 
generally arc liberally disposed to pc mill stiangcis to 
V lew the operations We will give our description with 
leference to Ml Oi n 11 s factory in the neighbourhood 
of Slockpoit, as being one of those which exhibit all 
thf most important improvements in the engineenng 
and ineclianual airingemditsoi factories 

Stockport IS Itself 111 ( hesbire, Imt the factory undei 
notice, being on the north side of the nvci Mersey, is 
in Lancashiic and we must therefore rank it among 
the Lancashiie lactones The intercourse now be¬ 
tween Manchester and Stockport is mainly earned on 
jier railway, and is very extc-nsive, Manchestei being 
as much the mart for Stockport cottons, as tor those of 
A'^hton Oldham, or Bolton 1 he railway conveys us to 
the immediate vicinity of the factory, which we ap- 
pioath under one of the arches of tin lofty viaduct 
over the Meisey When wc tame within sight of the 
iac'tory, its arrangement cannot appear otherwise than 
striking to a stranger, tor the lorty chimney is sepa 
rated from the factory itself by a public road, and 
stands isolated on a kind of rocky mount Being a 
well-formed structure, this chimney (which but for the 
smoke, looks more like an honorary column than any¬ 
thing else) presents a ftne appearance 1 he furnac es, 
wluch supply heat to the boilers for foui large steam 
engines, are situated in a building at one end of the 
factory and the smoko from these furtimes passej 
through a flue under the public road, into the c himney, 
which thus conveys it up unto the atmosphere at a dis¬ 
tance from the factory 

When we come in front of the factory itself, we find 
rt i^eklod ovor with windows to an enormous amount 
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Tb9 building extends, trom end to end, nearly three 
hundred feet, having a centre and two prinecUng 
wings. There are six ranges of windows lu height, 
each range giving light to one floor or story of work¬ 
shops. There are nearly a hundred windows in each 
of tiiese ranges, on the four sides of the building, so 
that the whole amount to not much fewer than six 
hundred. The perfect regularity with which the 
windows of modern factories are arranged, constitutes 
one of then most conspicuous features* The ground- 
floor is two hundred feet in depth from front to back, 
but the upper floors are much less iban thisi* 

Williinside the building, the extraordinary scene 
and deafening noise presented by the o^rations con¬ 
ducted on the ground-floor are well calculated 
to bewilder a stranger: but of these more anon; 
we will at present confine our attention to the upper 
floors. I’here arc staircases conveniently situated for 
gaining a(;cesB to the various floors; but besides this 
there is a very ingenious arrangement for mounting to 
any floor without the least exertion on tlie part of the 
person ascending. There is a kind of square well; 
o])en from top to bottom of the factory, and measuring 
a few feet scpiare. We place ourselves on a platform 
within this space, and by puUing a rope, place the plat¬ 
form in connection with certain moving machinery, by 
whidi it is carried up, supporting its load-«animate or 
inanimate—safely. When we desire it to stop^on the 
level of any one.of the floors, we have only to let go 
the rojic, and the platform wdll stop. When we wish 
to df»Hcerid, we pull another rope, w^hich enables the 
maidiinery to give a reverse movement to Jibe plat¬ 
form. 

When, having asi^ended eitlier by thb piece of me- 
rhaiiisni or by the staircase, w^e reach any of the upper 
floors, W(j i\u{] them to (Consist of very long rooms, 
lighted on all sides by windows, and tilled with ma¬ 
chinery so complicated and extensive that we may well 
wonder how all can receivcf their movement from 
steam-engines in a remote part of the building. Yet 
su(!h is the case. There are two engines for the spin¬ 
ning-machinery, of eighty liorse-power each; and two 
for the weaving-machinery, of forty horse-power each. 
These splendid engines are stipplied from six boilers, 
the tires for which consume more than twenty tons of 
coal [)er day; and the main shaft from each engine is 
so connected witli other shafts, both vertical and hori¬ 
zontal, as to convey motive-power to every floor, and 
to every machine in every floor. 

L(;t us next see what are the most distinctive fea¬ 
tures in these processes of manufacture, and how each 
one is dependent on the others. I'hc unprecedented 
train of inventions by which the present state of tlie 
manufacture was brought about, and the beauty and 
intricacy of the machinery by which it is etTected, are 
subjects for a volume, rather than for half a dozen 
pages, and have indeed formed the subjects of volumes 
by Dr. Ure, Mr. Baines, Mr. Guest, arid other writers. 
But the broad principles of the operations by w^faich 
the contents of a cotton-pod are converted into woven 
calico or muslin, may perhaps be made clear. 

In the first place, then, we have to ask what this 
remarkable substance is. It is a downy substance con¬ 
tained in the pod of the cotton-tree, a plant cultivated 
extensively in India, America, and other countries. 
When the pods begin to open, women and children go 
through the plantations, and pluck the cotton and 
seeds, leaving the husks behind. The cotton and seeds 
thus gathered, are exposed to the action of the sun till 
quite dry, and are then passed through a machine 
called a * gin,' by which the seeds are separated from 
the fibres of cotton. The cotton is not further prepared 
in tlie land of its growth, but is packed very tigl^ in 
hags, and in that state imported mioEjigkxi4»ilis hags 


containing somewhere ahimt three hundred pounds 
each on an average. 

When these bags of cotton arrive at Liverpool, they are 
placed in warehouses; and cotton^brokers then nego¬ 
tiate dealings between the merchafits of liverpool and 
tbe manufacturers of Manchester and its vicinity; coti- 
sequent on which the cotton is forwarded by railway 
or canid to the towns where it is to be manumetured. 

We will suppose bags of cotton, siKdi as those above 
alluded to, to have arrived at the factory which is the 
object of our noticS. They are class^ed according to 
their qualities, to suit tbe different kinds of yarn spun 
from them; aadi^after being opened, ttfe cotton is 
removed, preparatory to the manutiicture. AltlMmgh 
the fibres hi cotton form very light locks or tolls when 
they have been cleaned from the seeds abroad, yet 
tb<7 are so powerfully pressed when being made up 
into packages, tliat the tufts get matted and entangled, 
and require opening before anything else can be done; 
besausc, in all the subsequent operations, each fibre 
must be combined, unbroken, with others, to form the 
collected group or thread. This opening o! the matted 
cotton is effected by a large and powerful machine 
called a willow. This machine consists of an inner 
framework, capable of revolving with very great 
rapidity, and enclosed in an outer case. Upon the 
four edges of the iniker frame are fixed a series of iron 
pins or j^gs, which in their rotation pass between other 
similar pins fixed to the inner surface of the outer 
case. Now if a quantity of cotton be put in the lecep- 
tacle between inner and outer frames, and the 
inner one be made to rotate, it is not difficult to con¬ 
ceive what will follow. The clotted locks of cotton, 
tossed about within the machine, are caught by the 
various iron pins, and torn open fibre by fibre. All 
the dirt and other impurities which may have been 
mLxed ^yth the cotton are at the same time separated 
from it, and made to fall through a kind of grating into 
another receptacle. Various forms of tbe willow, or 
‘ devil,* as it is sometimes called, are used; but all act 
on the principle of separating the fibres by revolving 
spikes, the revolutions amounting to five or six hundred 
ill a minute. 

The fibres are thus nearly Si^parated one from 
another, and nearly elcans(;d from dust, but not quite; 
and therefore the next process is to complete the 
optmiiig and cleansing thus begun. This process is 
called ‘ Bcutching,' or ‘ batting,’ or * blowing ' (for all 
three terms sticiii to be in use), and is effected in vari¬ 
ous ways, but generally by some such arrangement as 
the following:—The cotton is laid upon a kind of end¬ 
less apron, which by its movement conveys its burden 
to a fitting spot, where flat bars, carried rapidly round, 
strike tbe cotton violently as it exudes from between 
two rollers, and thus separates the fibres most 
thoroughly. There is also a particular kind of fan or 
vane, so arranged as to produce a most powerful 
draught, by which all the dirt and dust are carried up 
and conveyed away—not only out of the machine, but 
out of the room, and out of the factory itself; for so 
admirable are tbe arrangements of a modern factory, 
that the room in which a very dusty process is carried 
on is as free from floating dust as any part of the 
building. ^ 

The cotton is now in tlie form of a very clean, light, 
downy substance, consisting of short Sbm thoroughly 
disentangled. But these fibres are not parailel; they 
lie across each other at every imaginable angle, and 
any ^ttempt to combine them together in this state 
would be fruitless: they must be rendered parallel, 
and to effect this is the olqect of the beautiful opera¬ 
tion of carding^ one of th^ which have exercised such 
a large amount of inventive ingenuity. If we were to 
f tsdm two conAs, and pass tfie teeth of one between 
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specially ii^ we had a few mbm t^t 
amotiji; the teeth; for the movement 
,0ff't%e lwo <H)mh9 would tend to arran^ the iibreis in 
dome parallel. Jit number of pieces of wire ai e 

iw^iled In a piece of wood or leather, so that all ehall 
pt^t^ect to an equal distance and at an equal angle; 
and if two such pieces of apparatus were placed with 
tteir wires in contact, and moved in contrary direc- 
dons, a few fibres of cotton placed^ on the lower one 
would be combed out by the upper one, and arranged 
parallel. In various stages of the history of the ma¬ 
nufacture, the two cards have becni arranged in dif¬ 
ferent ways. Sometimes one was on a convex surface, 
and the other on a concave surface fitted to it: some¬ 
times one was on a cylinder, and the other on a flat 
surface: sometimes both were on the Surfaces of 

a linders. But the principle of action is the same in 
I, and is nothing more nor less than a process of 
combing. In some arrangements the cotton is brought 
into the form of a Map,* or flat layer, by tlie scutch- 
ing-machine, and in that state transferred to the card- 
ing-engine; while in other cases the latter is fed by 
hand with cottoiu 

The cotton leaves the carding-engine in the slate of 
a delicate, flat, narrow strip or riband, called a 
stiver; and these slivers have now to be converted 
into dramnge by being elongated, narrow'ed, and 
thinned to a still more delicate condition. This pro¬ 
cess is one to which Arkwright paid particular atlon- 
tion, as having an important influence on the quality 


from thence cifrricd upwards to two pair of rollers, the 
two rollers of each pair revolving in contact. Here 
all the slivers or cardings are collected into one 
group, and are drawn between the rollers by the rota¬ 
tion of the latter. Now if these rollers all revolved 
cijually fast, the cotton would leave them wdth the 
same united thickness as when it entered; but the last 
pair revolve quicker than the first, so as to draw out 
the cotton into a more attenuated riband; because 
the more slowly-revolving rollers do not supply the 
material fast enough for the maintenance of the ori* 
ginal thickness. This is perhaps the most important 
principle in the whole range of the cotton manufac¬ 
ture ; for it is exhibited alike in ttie present process 
and in tlm next two which follow^ All the four or six 


slivers are connected into one before being caught 
between the rollers; and after leaving the rollers, the 
united * drawing’passes ^Jirougli a kind of trumpet- 
shaped funnel, ana thence conducted into a tall can, 
lound the interior of which it coils itself. One con¬ 
sequence of the drawing-process, if properly con¬ 
ducted, is that the drawing is perfectly enual in tliick- 
ness in every part, and formed of parallel fibres; and 
in order to ensure this, the drawing is repeated more 
than once, each narrow riband being * doubled’ with 
others before each successive drawing. 

The slender ribands thus produced next pass 
through the * roving-machine,* where they are brought 
to the state of rovings. In many respects the process 
of roving is similar to that of drawing, inasmuch as it 
draws out the cotton to a state of still greater attenua¬ 
tion ; but as the cotton, in its now reduced thickness, 
has scarcely cohesive strength enough to make tlio 
hold together, the roving has a slight twist given 
to it, by which it is converted into a loose kin^ of 
thread or spongy cord. A remarkable degree ot in¬ 
genuity has been shown in the invention of machines 
to effect this double operation. In the * can-TOving 
frame,’ contrived by Arkwright, here sketched, tl»e 
cardings, coming from two cans, A A, and passing be- 


tw^ ihnpiiirs of rollers, a b and a d, become elongated^ 
and fall into die can B, which by its rotation lays the 
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roving in a coil, and at the same time twist? it 
slightly. This was followed by the * Jack-rovmg 
frame,’ in which the revolving can contained a 
bobbin whereon the roving was wound as fast as 
made. Next succeeded the * bobbin-and-fly frame/ 
which,/rom the lime of Arkwright to the present day, 
lias undergone a greater number of imj)rovemoiits 
than most other machines in the cotton manufacture. 
Tliis consists of a system of vertical spindles, on each 
of whicltis placed a reel or bobbin, and also a kind of 
folk called a‘fly/ still farther removed than the 
bobbin from the axis of the spindle. The drawing 
or delicate sliver cotton is fust drawm through 
or between rollers, and elongated to the state of a 
roving; then this roving passes down a lube in one 
prong of the fork or fly, and becomes twisted by the 
revolution of the fly round the bobbin, while at the 
same time the twisted roving becomes wound wiUi 
great regulaiity upon the bobbin. The machine in 
fact performs three difl'erent and distinct operations: 
it first attenuates tJie ‘drawing’ to a state of still 
greater thinness an<l delicacy than it had lid'ure; it 
then gives to the Moving* thus produced a slight 
twist, sufficient to enable the fibres to cohere ; and 
lastly, it winds this twisted roving upon a bobbin, on 
which it is conveniently transferred to the spinning- 
machine. There is a variety of the apparatus em¬ 
ployed in this process called the ‘ tube-roving frame/ 
which produc(*s a much larger quantity of roving in a 
given time than the * bobbin-and-fly frame but the 
roving produced is inferior, and only fitted for certain 
purposes. 

we then come to the spinning process, that which 
has given a name to the whole series, and to the fac¬ 
tories in which the whole arc conducted. Indeed when 
we consider that this is the process which finally pre¬ 
sents the cotton in a state fit for the weaver, and that 
all the others are prepai’atory to it, we may reasonably 
deem it Uie most impoilant in the manufacture. Har¬ 
greaves’ spinning-jenny, Arkwright’s spinning-frame, 
and Crompton’s mule-machine were ail constructed 
expressly for the process of spinning. If we bear in 
mind the true nature of the process of spnning, wc shall 
see that all the beaulifu. machines w^hich have been in¬ 
vented within the last hundred years for the spinning 
of cotton are merely different contrivances for effecting 
these two objectf^ viz., the elongating of the roving till 
it contain in thickness exactly as many fibres as are 
necessary to produce the required size of yams, and the 
twisting of these fibres into a compact thread. 

James Hargreaves, in 1764, made such a notable im¬ 
provement in the spinning-wheel, that he could spin 
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many threads at once* inatead of a single thread upon 
the old plan. It is said that on one occasion a spinning- 
>vhcel happening to be overturned, Hargreaves observed 
that l)oth the wheel and the spindle continued to re¬ 
volve tor a considerable period; and he conceived the 
idea of moving several spindles at once with one 
wheel. He contrived a frame, in one part of which he 
jdacod eight rovings in a row, and in another psirt a 
row of eight spindles. The rovings, when extended to 
the spindles, passed between a cl^p which opened and 
shut, and thus loosened or held them. A certain 
lenglh of roving being extended from the spindles to 
the clasp, the clasp was closed, and was then drawn 
along to a considerable distance from the s})indles, by 
which the threads were lengthened and aUenuated. 
This was done with the spinner’s left hand, wiiile llie 
riglit hand turned a wheel which caused the spindles 
to revolve rapidly, and thus the roving was spun into 
yarn, liy a further adjustment the yarn was wound on 
ihe uSpindle. 

TJiis was one of the great and notable applications of 
mechanism to spinning, ami Arkwright s spinning of 
*wsiter-twist* frame waa another. The name ‘water- 
twist ’ arose from the circumstance that, whereas Har- 
gi oaves’ machine was worked by hand, Arkwrighl’.s was 
worked by a water-wheel; and hence the yam or twist 
w lu(ii he produced was called ‘ " The prin¬ 

ciple of this machine bears much more resemblance to 
the ‘ hoM)in-and*-fly ’ frame tlian to the ‘ spmning- 
jenny.' The roving or loose cord, after it leaves the 
hohhin on which it is wound, passes between rollers 
wiiose \elocity of rotation is regulated so as tc^elongate 
the ro\ing; and tlie tliinner roving thus produced is 
then Ivsisicd into yarn or thread by the revolution of a 
I'ork or fi} lOiind the spindle on to which the thread is 
wound. Tlie horizontal rotation of the bobbins, com¬ 
bined witli the vertical rotation of the ft}*, gives the 
twist. 

At a later period Crompton made a peculiar modifi- 
calion of the *s]>inning-jennv ’ and the ‘ water-twUt 
friirne,’ so as to jiroduce a kind of a combination of 
both, which he culled a Mnule-jeimy ’—one among the 
many odd apjiellalions winch have been given to the. 
machines in the cotton manufacture. It was found 
that though Arkwright's machine could nroduce strong 
\aru for the warp or long threads of cloth, it could not 
produce fine and delicate yarns; and Crompton sought 
to contrive a machine which should obviate this defect. 
Like the ‘water-frame,' the,* mule-jenny ’ has a system 
of rollers to reduce the roving; and like the ‘spinning- 
jenny,’ it has spindles without bobbins to give the twist, 
and the thread is stretched and sinui at the same time 
by the spindles after the rollers have ceased to give out 
the roving. The spindles in the mule travel to and fro 
in a caniAge, whereas in both the former machines the 
spindles were fixed in position. The elongation w^as 
performed first partially by rollers, on Arkwright's 
principle, and then finished by the stretching action of 
a moveable carriage on Hargreaves* principle, and it 
was found that a finer and more delicate yarn could 
thus be produced. 

The details above given will render us better under¬ 
stood when we say that in modern cotton-factories the 
spinning-machines partake generally of the character 
either of Arkwright's or of Crompton’s machines. The 
roller principle, modified in a manner which is repre¬ 
sented by the f^rojiffc-machine, is that by which the 
strong and hard yarns are produced; while the move- 
able carriage of Hargreaves and Crompton, made auto¬ 
matic in the ssf/^ctinff muh of Mr. Roberts, is the ar¬ 
rangement adopted for spinning the finer yarns. Some 
factories ai’e fitted up only for throstle-spiiining; others 
for mule-spinning: and these two terms have now got 
into such general use, as to imply at once what kind of 
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machines are used-^wbetb^r those for the stronger ^, 
those for the liner work; whethp? those which work by 
rollers and the bobbia^-i^-fly, hr thdse winch work bjr> 
the travelling carriage; whether those for which Ark^* 
wright is to have the greater honour, or those for which 
honour is due to Crompton. Some factories, again, hav^c 
both throstles and mules; and such is the case in the 
est^lishment whose interior arrangement we have de¬ 
scribed. Two or three of the ranges are entirely fitted 
up with mule-frames, whose appearance is very re-, 
markable. There is a carriage which draws out five or 
six feet, bringing with it a large number of threads or 
yarns, which are stretched by thia action, and at the 
same time are twisted by the revolution of the spindles 
to which they are attached. In ihe common mulet 
this carriage is moved by the left hand of the spinneiv 
but in the self-acting mule it is moved by machinery,* 

The yarn, produced by these two classes of machines^ 
is ajjproprialcd to various purposes according to its 
fineness, strength, hardness, smoothness, and other 
quahtios. Some is employed as toca^ or long threads 
for coarse goods; some Jbr weft or cross-threads; soma 
for printing-calicoes; some for fine muslins; some for 
cotton hosiery; some for bobbin-net; some for sewing- 
cotton. The owner of the spinriing-factorj' either works 
up the yarn into woven goods or sells it to others^ 
according to the nat\ire of the business which he carries 
on; or he may ]»erhups combine both methods, by 
spinning all the yarn for one particular kind of goods 
which he weaves in the same building, and also 
spinning other kinds of yam which he sells to other 
poisons. 

At the factory under our notice there are the enor¬ 
mous number of ihirteett hundred power-looms, all 
employed in making one kind of cotton goods, of which 
there is an astonishing quantity produced every week. 
VVherev^’ the weaving process is carried on, there are 
always many inlennediate steps to be piu'saeil after 
tlie spinning is completed; such as * dressing,' * beaming,’ 

‘ winding,’ ‘warping,’ At factory these pro¬ 
cesses arc conducted in the upper tioors of the budd¬ 
ing. The dres.sing is a process by which either melted 
size or fiour-paste is applied to the yarn, as a means of 
rendering it smootli and stiff. \Vc had occasion to 
speak of the action of the admirable modern ^ dressing- 
machines,’ while describing the operations of a Saii- 
CJolh Factory, some months back, and may here there¬ 
fore merely remark that the threads of yarn, spread out 
in a parallel layer, after dipping into a trough'of paste, 
are brushed by two reciprocating brushes, by vvliich 
the paste is laid smoothly over the surface, and are 
then <lried by passing over ^team-heated cylinders or 
boxes. It was estimated ten vears ago that there w’ere 
80,000 power-looms in Great lUritain; that each power- 
loom required three pounds of flour weekly for Ihe 
dressing of the yarn which it wove; and hence that 
there were 4-1,562 loads of flour consumed annually for 
this purpose only, valued at nearly KXl.OOO/. This is one 
of those minor circumstances which tend quite as much 
as those of more obvious importance to show the 
gigantic extent of this manufacture. 

Besides the dressing, there are several curious 
machines employed to prepare the yam for the loom; 
by arranging the threads in a parayel layer, winding 
them on the warp-bcam or roller of the loom, passing 
them through the ‘ harness ’ or loops and strings of the 
loom, and so on. Many of these operations are neai’ly 
alike in all the textile manufactui'es, whether of cotton^ 
wool, linen, or silk. 

When we descend from the upper rooms of the fac- 
toiy to the ground-floor, where the w^eaving takes 
place, the appearance is certainly more astoiiishing than 
anything else presented in the factory. Tliirteen hun¬ 
dred looms, each one a distinct and complete piece of 
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oiieeh^iiiiiQif ^ here arranged in parallel rows, oirerti his elbow, or even to hear himself speak: he walks along 
ttpme of ground measuring probwly two hundred and, the avenues which separate Uie rows of looms, and ar- 
fe®t % one htuKlred and fifty; having passages * rives one after another at looms all exactly alike ; he 
^^belween the rows. Each loom is and sees these clattering, hard-working machines on all 

\<bur feet liigh, and perha^ five or six wide; and lliey sides of him, witti the heads of the six hundred and fifty 
arc all so placed that one female can attend to two) females just visible above them; and he may not un- 
Every loom receives its moving^ower from reasonably marvel tiiat the persons, exposed to this in- 
ihedianism near the ceiling, where dliafts and wheels cessant uproar for ten or twelve horn's a day, can appear 
phesent almort as complex an assemblage as the looms indifferent to it. Yet such is the case; habit smooths 
beneath them. These shafts ate (Connected with the away the inconvenience, and the workpeople seem to 
main-shafts of the two smaller steam-engines, so as to think light of it. 

receive their mpving'power from thence. In tliese power-looms steam-power may be said <o do 

In order to undemtand how thirf immense room Is cverytliing. dt unwinds the warp Irom the warp-beam ; 
lighted, we must state that only half of it is under or in it lifts and depresses the ti'eddles, by wbu h Ihe warp- 
the main building itself: the other half extends to a threads are placed in the proper positions for rereivinar 
great distance in the rear, having no othe^; rooms over, the weft-threads; it throws the shuttle from side to 
A series of arches, in Uie wall pf the main building, side, carrying the w'eft-lhread with it; it moves thc' 
open a communication between the two halves of the batten or lay by which the weft-thread is driven uj) 
weaving-room, so that miinerous passages lead from one close; and finally, it winds the woven cotton on the 
to the other. In the Irinder half the root is intersecW cloth-beam which is to receive it. The iomale who has 
at regular distances witli skylights, running from end to to manage a pair of looms has merely to attend to a 
end, end placed at such an angle as will throw down few minor adjustments, which altogether about occupy 
the light conveniently upon thc looms below. At re- her time ; such as mending onf‘ of the threads which 
gular intervals openings can be made in the roof, as a may have been broken, removing an empty shuttle and 
means of ventilation, according to the temperature replacing it with a full one, rernoving an empty warp- 
below. beam, or a filled cloth-beam, and replacing them will 

Six hundred and fifty females are here engaged in at- others fitted for continuing the process, 
tending the looms, two to each, and these comprise a1- Whcsi the cloth has left the loom, whatever be its 
most the only occupants of the wcaving-roora. The quality, it has to undergo certain finishing processes, 
noise created by thirteen hundred machines, each con- In some cases it is drawn between heated rollers, which 
sisting of a great number of distinct moving parts, and impart to it a smoothness and gloss; in other cases, such 
each producing what would in an ordinary-sized shop as are instanced by velvets and fustians, a nap or pile 
be considered a pretty vigorous din, is so stunning and is raised by a very remarkable series ot operations; 
confounding, that a stranger finds it almost utterly irn- while «ther varieiiis require a yet diiferent mode of 
possible to near a person speak to him, even close at procedure. 
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BRITISH SHREWS. 

By many persons those singular littlo animals are 
](»oked n]»on as “ kinds of mice they see them mouse¬ 
like in size and general aspect, and- common as o\ir 
true mice, not having a definite idea of their'real cha¬ 
racteristics, and therefore, using the term mntisc very 
indefinitely, they call these Shrews imVe, when in truth 
there is no affinity hetween them. Mice belong to the 
rodent order, viz. that including the aquirrel, the hare,^ 
the rabbit, the guinea-pig, the porcupine, and the 
heaver. The Shrews, on tlie contrary, belong to the 
insectivorous order, that oitler which comprehends the 
hedgehog and the mole. The dentition, which is emi¬ 
nently in accordance with the appetite of these ani¬ 
mals, consists of two incisors in each jaw: the .upper 
ones are curved and notched at the base; the lower 
ones arc elongated and almost horizontal, the upper 
edge being in some species serrated. These are fol¬ 
lowed on each side by three, four, Or live false molars 
above, and two b^low. The (rue molars are fopr on 
each side above, and three below. Their surface Is 
acutely tubercalscted. Some naturalists regard the 
false molars as lateral incisors. 

The shrews are little plantigrade animals, covered 
by close, short, soft, and silky fur; the ears arc small; 
the snout singularly elongated, tapering to a point, 
and moveable, and furnished with long whiskersthe 
eyes are very small; the tail is rather long, and in 
many species, when adult, quadrangular, as in the 
Common Shrew of our island. Along the sides are 
situated small glandular orifices, whence exudes, at 
particular seasons of the year, a strong musky humour, 
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rendering their flesh unpalatable to the cat, which 
kills and leaves them. Thes^rifices are surrounded 
by stiff close hairs. In cerlaWr foreign shrews, as the 
Sorex lndicus,thc odour is execedin^y powerful. The 
Common Shrew, Sorex araifeus of Bell and most 
British writers, is not the |1, afti^us of continental 
naturalists, but (he Sorek tetrhgonttnis. This is the 
opinion of Mr. Jenyits, and~U agrew with our own 
personal observations of .agfrextehtive scries of speci¬ 
mens in the Paris Museum. . 

This little animid is very .cotpUion, hut very timid 
and ihy; it frequents iiunny*bati» gga’cred wim grass 
and other reflation, hrakes and dpyMs, and its feeble 
chirring cry may be often heard, animal remaining, 
concealed. We may here observe that we have known 
persons whose ears were incapable of catching this 
shrill and very peculiar note 4 their auditory, nerves 
seemed to be inscnitblc of -it. Or the tympanum of, the 
ear failed to receito 'hr-'^pond to the atmosjdieric 
vibration. • ' * ■ ' 

The «lhre«'feeds npon iheeets arid their }arvm, toge- 
tiier n^tth wtkgi^ and in quest of which it grubs with 
its long flexft^ snout in the earth, using it hoth as a 
borer and a Iheler. According to Pennant, the shrew 
inhibits old'walls, heaps of stones, hayricks, manure 
beds; it also tenants holes in the ground, and burrows 
in banks and among the foots of trees. The fernide 
breeds in the spring, producing from five to seven 
young ones at a birth; lor these she prepares a snug 
nest of grass and soft dry herbage, artfully ronrcaled 
in any hole or fissure her instinct may lead her to 
select, generally in a tufted Wnk or among tangled 
vegetation. The nest, which is covered over at the top, 
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has an onfirc at the side far her cntiaiuo and oxit 
Lika ail the Binilhr aiunu'i, »huh lapidly mnltipl) 
thair anegies and bnnp; forth a nanioions proe;pav, the 
ahiow.naa many cnoiuub and thouj^h the tat a lU not 
cat It, liaakb and on]i ar(i by no tucans t>o fastidious 
and numbf is fall a prey to these rapacxiiM birds to 
wciBcIs stoats and even the mole* besidieA, as tic 
hue oticn obsetipd, theie seems to be, h^ptti aoihe n»- 
evplaim d (aitsc, a jieupdteal morUlity atAon;; fhcsr 
iiumialb thiM otenrs in August oi the beginning of 
Septcinbei at ubioh season nunihsts are lound dead 
ill ill Ids ind aloH 0 load sides, without exhibiting any 
I \teinal injmy, at least in many instances, in several 
< IMS, hdwcior, which have come tundm our owto 
jtolKc the animal appeared to baveboen killed, though 
the skin was not lacerated All the InsoCtivoia aie 
iinpaUeut of hunger, lequirina a continual supply of 
food, they die under a shbrt fast. This constitutional 
peculiarity is exemplified In the mole, and equally so 
in Uic shrew. This voc%cjty is acoompaoicd by gifat 
pugnacity of disposition, wnnh leads them to attack 
each other, the weaker us^Uy falling a victim to Ins 
stronger adversaiy Mr Bell says that if two Shreus 
be placed togetliei in a box, a vety short time only 
elapses befon! they commetic e fighting, the \ictoi not 
only killing, hut feasting on tlit -vanquished This 
ferodty is exhibited also V ^hc mole but not as Hr as 
we art awate, by the hedgehog I ikc the laiti r ani¬ 
mal, the slirew was foinieilv an ob)((t ot popular 
supeistition Even Aiistotle die lares its bite to he 
dangerous to horses and other beasts of bludcn aid 
moic espiiully so if the shrew be a fiinule with 
young, boils ensuing, winch, if the lute be given by 
ilie tcnuli III question, break into uliiis Pliny 
aOirnis that in Italy the bite of the sluew is poisonous 
Agncula continues the sloiy, slating that Uie bhiin is 
lalhd vitfi antmu\ by tlie Latins, lx cause it injeels 
uiigmliom Its bile like a spnlfr (/f/o/na • He dc- 
s 11 bis till foiin of the auiuiilb iiuxsur tuth and ol 
till uoiAd tliiN make in naiin ilunales, lit sajs tin 
bite IS geneially ])isUfiioub, but not so m cold ch- 
nuli s, and he lei oininctidb as a i cmi dy that the am- 
iiial he cut aiymdei and^phed to the wound C u\ ii i 
ohs ives that m FiaiidBf“)t is accused oi causing a 
malady m hurbcs by its hue—a false iiupulation and 
u would appiai that a siiull lumoui in the thigh of 
the hoi SC', otic u accompanied byscvcic syinpUiins, is 
i ailed mnsaraigpe ot nnuc ite, the I ii nch names ot the 
shrew In oui ownluuutiy tin bite of a shriw was 
(.and in some dutiicts is still) hi licved to be veiiomoub 
to cattle, nay, that it paralyzed orpioduccd dicadlul 

) .iam by merely lunning over an anini il s fool Bing- 
ey says, “ When a hoisi tn the fields happened to be 
buddi niy seized witli anything hkc i unuilnicss in hib 
legs, Im was unmcdiatily < clgid by the old pci sons to 
be planet-struck or sinew stiuik The mode of luic 
which thty^presciibid, and which they considcicd in 
all lascs akaufalhblc, was to diag the anim il thiough 
a picic of bramble tliat giciv at both ends ” This, herw- 
cver, was not the only modi, of cu,c W hite, in his 
‘Ilisfoiyof SclboiDe,' 8 ays, ‘At Uic south loinei of 
the Plcbtoi,* or area near the chuicli, there stood, 
about twenty ycxna ago, a veiy old giotraque hollow 
{Hillaid ash wbiih foi ages had been rooked upon with 
110 small vencraUan as a sbiew-ash Now a shiew- 
ash 18 an abh whogc twflgs or brauchex when gently 
impkea to will immediately relieve 

tnc pains wf||fl|iebeast auficis fioni the lumimg of 
a Bhrew'-mouie^ci Uic part, foi it m supjwsed tliat a 
abrew-mousi is ot so baneful and deleterious a nature, 
that wherever it ciecps ovtr a beast, be it horse, cow 
or sheep, the sufictmg a<umal h afflioted with iiucl 
uogoisb, and tbieatened w ith the loss of the use of the 
* Or Playitow—locut ludurum-N'a {dav-pUMS, 


ligth. Aganibt this accident, to winch they wuc cou- 
tmnaUy liable, our foiefathi rs always keptashuw ash 
at hand, wlmh, when onie medicated, would keep its 
Mituc for ever A shrew ash was made thus —Into 
the body of llie tree a diop hole was boied with aii 
auger, and a pool devoUd shrew -mouse was thrust in 
alive and plhggtd in, no doubt with several quaint ni- 
(onHiUoniS long since forgotten ’ llna shuw-ish on 
the 'PlcstQt was destroyed by eiders ot the cUrcynun 
“ The late mrat itubli d mid burnt il, ’ 

when be was way-warden, ii^ndJcss oi ihi icnion- 
straaoes of the bystanders, who intinidcd m i un loi 
Its faesemtlOB, urging its powei and tifac ic\, and 
allying that it liad been— 

“ Religtpm patmtn multos «»vata pit annus ’ 

7 he C ommon Shrew inee&ui cs about two inchi 3 uid 
thice-quarteis in the length ot the head utd bid), 
that of the tail being one inch ten lines 1 hi c oloui is 
leddish-btowu above, greyish heneatb the tints vaiv 
m intensity in difiorent indiv iduals Tin W atii Slii i w 
IS a distinct species from the ( ommon bhicw dilliang 
ui habits and manners Ihia spccus is tlu \ni 
Buolor of hbaw, the Sorer fodwn of livli'.h lulu- 
ralists, but, as Mr Tenyns absiits nut ot Duviimy 
nor ot continental wnterb genei all) 

It IB but recently that naluialisib ha\i asicUtiiiiil 
the existence of the Watei Shrew in out isl lud , jit 
in certain districts it is by no me ms uni oiumon, uul iii 
some piaccw was populaily cousidtrid lo lu a snull 
sort OI mole, fiom its vilvcty liu its buii wiii^, 1 ibiis. 
Its pointed snout and its minute c) c s and c ai s 11 tmgli 
otlen fouitid at sonic dibtanii fiuiii (hi w t i tins little 
animal may be rtgaidi tl as aqu Uic in ili h ibits iiid is 
well fumed for swrinming, tin hind tut nc bioul 
and the sides ol thi toes aic huniBhc 1 with i ms it 
fine bitallib, each row c odstituUng a aoit ni v un sin 
ingthc put post ol a web A liingc ot lon,^ hiii luiis 
along the undei huiiuc ot tlu tail rcudciing it muu 
ctfcituc as a luddci The W Uci S'luw wim uul 
dues in jmisuit of its> pny with ddiniiillc c vse uid 
addtcbs , hut It is so shy, ml itbhciiing is si aiuU, 
th it It IS not to he observed without soiut j ui ml ion 
The lust detailed aciountoi theuiannitsui this uiiinal 
iioin piibunal ubbcivation wib by Mi Dot iston uid 
published 111 Loudon H ‘ Ma.^a/inc lul ii p 21) He 
nouns that it bwims latlici siquiliciail) wuli the 
belly flattened, the sides as it wtic, sjiic ul out and 
tic ‘a • extended as i luddii Ihi motion ot the 
hincki feit is altcinali, but it nisi is iis w ly uith 
leat vctiKily, and dives insluitaiic on 1) its Dick 
clvety (oat becomiiig bcuitifully sihciccl by the iii- 
nuiiKi ible bubblcsoi an tliateuvci it wlic ns ilunct^icl 

Thcbe slue Wb live foi tlu most jiart in the biuks of 
iivuletsand spnng-watei diUhes, uul ijijic u tocolkct 
thin food, which piobably (bnsibtsof tin Un i ot the 
ephtmetal flies, from among tlu loose mud II c ui- 
tioubly watt hod, Uiey may be bten cumclnn^ it tlu 
mouths oi then holeb, looking intinlly on the w itci 
Should a shoal of minnows 01 blickic bukb]us ncai, 
the shic w plunges amongst the m, but seldom u< tc t Is 
111 in iking a captuie, and, it linug to his htitn n looks 
out for aiiotht i chaiuc W he n puibued I y ilu wc tbc 1, 
they di op into the water, and piss to the ulhei snk 
lliesc WaUr-Shiows aie evidc iitly gitg iiious m tlitir 
habitb, and aic vciy lively and spntivt they teed on 
aquatic insects, and on such as an accidentally 
drowicd, they loot amidst the leaves and mud vvitli 
their 1 ing noMS, m search of food, with gieat e aim si¬ 
ne &b and )>ei severance, or pursue then insect pity in 
the watci, as the otter givcbchaec to fibh, and with the 
same doUiunnation They dwell in e xteuiuvc shallow 
bunows, evcivated in the bank sides The female 
bicedb in spring, producing from five to seven young 
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at a birth. Their ia a short, shrill, foebk line* The colour of all the upper parts is a rich 
sibilation. broirnish blaoh, the urtdo^ parts being nearly pure 

In the ‘Magazine of Natural History* for March, while, with an abrupt line of diemareation between the 
1840, is an interesting account of the Water-Shicw, by two colours. * 

Dr. Barnard Clarhe:—^“Whilst walking,” he says, “by A species lerliicd the OaM Shrew (Sore:^HliaHts, 
^hc side of tlic river Gipping, in May, 1838, between Souerby; Sorex r^mijPsr^ GeoflProy) is by most nata- 
fpswich and the village of Sproughton, my attention ralists regarded as distinct, Ihottgb allied to the Water- 
was arrested by several water-shrews actively engaged Shrew, which it appears to rescmhle jii habits Ac- 
in a dyke that runs parallel to the river. These little cording to Mr. Yarrell(‘Zoological Proceedings/1832) 
crcjatures were in such rapid motion on the water, that ^he Oared Shrew !| distinguishable froha the more com- 
its su) face was thrown into a state of quick undulation, uion Water-Shrew by its gi*cater size and uniform 
thougli the dyke was at least four feet wide* At times colour, the uliulc of the upper part of the head, the 
they \\oa1<l be upon the surface, movingat a rapid rate body^ and sides are velvet black; the situation of the 
between Die blades of the aquatic plants, consisting carismaikcd by a tuU of white hairs, more conspicu- 
prim ipally of SjHirffaniutn ramomm and Umplcx^ that ous than in the Water-Shrew from the greater contrast 
grow i 1 om the bottom. Then they would dive, and for a of eolour. There is a small patch of light brown under 
while lemain beneath; but always, on returning to the tlie lower jaV ; the under-surface of thb body is rusty 
top, di'i^playing the greatest rapidity in their movements, black, and the tail is bla<k with a line of pendent grey- 
Whilst abo\c water, they were constantly repeating ish-white hairs along its under surface. Dr. Scougal 
ih(dr iaint though bhrill tremulous squeak, which ap- Glasgow states that llie Oared Shrew is not uncom- 
peaied as though expressive of pleasurable sensations, mon in the neighbourhood of that city, and three spe- 
Oa visiting iho spot dio following evening, and sO- cimens were recognised by Dr. Hooker as similar in 
creting myself, I had tbeop]iortnnity of remaikirig the evciy respect to the Water-Shrew whi' h he bad pro- 
ino\eincnts ot thofec little animalb on land. I found cured in Norfolk. But then, was not this Water-Shrew 
henrath a slightly hanging bank, and close by the the S. bicolor or todiciib In the ‘ Annals of Natural 
u<iter-sidc, a Jong gaUer>, which, though in a great History’ lor June, 1S41, the Reverend Mr. Jenyns 
measure naturally formed, yet had been much laboured ob^-ervoj, “1 have sera so many intermediate speci- 
at by the shrews to lender it a conveuiervt viaduct mens between ihU * tlio Oared Shrew'^ and the Water- 
bHween one hunting-place and anothei : the grasses Shrew, that I tousidcr it exfiemely doubtful whether 
and otlier plants had been icinoved, as well ashereand they be tbstincl.'’ And he leaves tlic point as one ro- 
lJn*ie small portions of caith, in order to lender this quiring to be mote fully in\cstigatcd by anatomical 
pa^'Sage, in then movenienis trom end to enjJ, as com- conipai 

inodious as pobsiblc. T obsei ved the shrews continually Mr. Bell giv (s the measurement of the Oared Sin ew 
passing b.u lew aids and forwards through this passage, as three niches two lines toi liie length of the head 
whi(h ('luibhd them to travel with Ueility froni one and body tor the t »11. (wo mche>> ene Imc. 
part ot the dit( h to another, and which was principally It would dpjiear that other speticb of Sinew, besides 
a hi tie above the watei-levcl, but at intervals there those we have described, are indigenous m our island 
were depressions at which tlic water passes on to or Ot tin si?, one, winch is common in Ireland, is termed 
over its flo'ii This passage was evidently the common by Mr. Jenyns, Sorex Ilibinmus; to thib he had pre- 
property of many shiews, as scveial were continually viously ajijdied the title ol luaieus, having muiul it in 
uinning backwaids and foiwaids along its whole England, while he rogaidedth(«Jnsh Shrew as distinct; 
extent, and nliiniately taking to the water, swimming Imt siiu-c they have been proved lobe the same, bo 
np ami dowrn the dit(h, diving, and poifoiming vat ions requests *• that live name of Ilibernirus be hereafter 
evolutions in search of their insect prey. They swim adopted for this spei'ics, whicn, though not confined to 
upon 01 under the snifocc of tlie watei with equal ra- Ireland, seems to be the Lominon speues in that 
l»idity, and when heiieath, the hair upon their bodies country, and is much inoie abundant there than in 
so completely icpels the water, that the air entangled England, where it gives place in a great measure to 
in the lur gives to the bodies of these little animals the the S. teliagonurus. It has been observed iu different 
brillianey of silver as they pursue their course. On localities in Ireland, and one specimen, sent me by 
emerging from the vvatcr, the coat appears perfectly Mr. Thompson, was slated to have been taken in the 
dry, but this is further insured by the little creature county of Antrim, at an elevation of 1200 ieet above 
giving itself a sudden shake on arriving at its landing- the level of the bea.’*—‘ Ann. and Mag. Zoology,' &c. 
place. I reniaiked that in travelling along the above- June 1841, p. 203. • 

mentioned gallery, the tremulous shriek is always Another species is described by Mr. Jenyns as the 
heard when two shrews happen to pass eac*h other, and Chestnut Sinew (Sorex easlaneub), of a bright rufous 
the same thing occurs, though not so invariably, in colour: it is closely allied to the Common Shrew, and 
their movements in the water. When a shrew secured may perhaps be only a variety, 
an in'»ert, it quitted the water, and ascended a convc- The number of f^eign shicvvs is very great, but in 
nient stone, or the projecting root of a tree, a clod of habits and manners they resemble those of the British 
earth, or some similar body, where at leisure it de« Islands, their destined work being to thin, in conjunc- 
vonred its prize, steadying the insect with its fore- tion with other inseetivora, the iniiunierable hosts of 
paws, while it nibbled it with the greatest enjoyment, insects and small “ creeping things” which teem upon 
I once traced a pair of shrews into a small hole in a the surface of the earth. Was it from this cause that^ 
bank by tlie side of a diich, where T had been in the the shrew was among the consecrated animals of the 
habit of observing them; and in order to try and ancient Egyptians ? For. strange to say, the xnutninies 
secure them, 1 carefully removed the earth, wiien I of two distinct species have been, after the lapse of so 
found that, although the entrance was scarcely larger many centuries, discovered in a good state of preser- 
than just to allow of two shrews passing together, it led vation in the crypts of •Thebes and Memphis. Of 
into a very capacious vestibule, with galleries leading these, one is the Sorex gimnteus of Isidore Geoffrey, 
one into another, and so extensive that there was no the “ Grande Musaraigne^* of Geoffrey, in the ‘ Cata- 
possibility of ascertaining their full extent without le- loguc raisonn6 de M. Passalaqua * (Olivier, ‘ Voyage on 
moving the greater portion of the bank.” Egyptc ’). The other is a species of small size, termed 

The Watoi-Shrcvv is three inches three lines in by M. Isidore Geoffroy, Sorex religiosus. Of this tio 
length, exclusive of the tail, winch is two inches one fewer than twenty well preserved specimens exist in 
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fiw of Egyptian aniiqtutioi at Pwrin, bolttogp 

ins to M> PoNBlaoua. Of tbit nieclca wo btfO not 
no <ioMi]fd^iptiou. nor are we that ito 
Ht^ prototype is sscei tamed. From tile tUvme 
lunoianfpsid to it by tbft superstitious Egyptmos, it 
nis leoerred the spneUstHm religiosus. Tae SbteOr, 
e|]M 1^ the Oreoks Mygsle, was, «s we «re m*> 
by sneient authors. espeuaUy wotshnpod lu 
Ibe Athribitio Home (or dietiiU) of Egypt, and that it 
was sacred to. and considered w the mundane repre¬ 
sentation of Latona. The supposea bliudneas of this 
anunal M alleged to have been the cause of its de> 
dieatipn to one of the deities of darknew and con¬ 
cealment. __ 

LOCOMOTION OF ANIMALS.~-yo II 

Ik out lastartfide it was stated that muscles are the 
active organs of motion in animals; that they ere eii- 
dewsd widi great powerand we pointed out the 
means by which then power is estimated If we select 
four Miimals of the same older, having similai flguies, 
«hose dimensions of one kind are as 1, 2, 3, 4, the 
weights of the animals and of ail their corresponding 
paits will be as the cubes of these numbers, that is. as 
1,8,27,64; but smee it is found that the force of a 
muscle depends on the number of its fibies, this forco 
most increase m the ratio of its transvoise section, that 
IS, as the square of one of the dimensions of the animal, 
or as 1,4, fl, 16. The contiactile force of the musclos 
in a healthy man, according to l)r Young, is equivalent 
to about five hundred pounds ior each square' inch of 
the surfiice presented by tlieii ti ansvei se sections We 
may then easily understand fiom the preceding re¬ 
marks why It IB that the most powerful men have tbcir 
muscles most developed, and why tlielargest muscles 
aie placed in those parts of the body where they are 
subjected to the greatest quantity of woik* For 
example, the force of the muscles that close the lowei 
jaw in man is estimated at five hundred pounds, in¬ 
deed the force oi thesiWmuscles is well known to be 
Buftcicnt to ciush the soundest teeth when a Laid sub¬ 
stance IB ulac ed betwc on them Some individuals are 
c apable oi holding between the teeth and of suppoiting 
by the lower jaw two hmidied and forty pounds and 
upwards In many of the lowei animals, such as the 
carnivora, the muscles which close the lower jaw are 
much strongei and more do\doped than in man, as is 
oxemplifaod in the ease with which the lion and tigci 
laeeratc their piey 

9 ome idea ol the jiowci ol tho muscles which 
unite the limbs to the trunk may be derived 
fiom the attempts that haVe been made to teai the 
limbs of men nroni the i bodies during life. It is 
1 elated by Dr. Hodgkin, in his • Lectures on tlie Pie- 
servatioa oT Health,* that duiing the reign ot Louis 
XIV. a mun was condemned to be tom to pieces by 
hones; has arms were accordingly tied to one hoisc, 
and hiB legs to ipiothei, but die combined eilbrts of 
both were msuffloient to efiect the purpose designed, 
and the cxeoutioner eras compelled to cuf the muscles 
jihrough before the limbs of tne wi etched victim coUld 

tom flrom the body, These illuitratioiis will suftep 
to establish the great force ivith whieh muscles are en- 
dpi^ during hie It is well known that the quantity 
<rf UdMHnr,itmeh the muscles will endme, and the 
Ipiuran time they will contmue to act, increase, within 
ottrquil umits, in pioportiou to their daily egerctse. If 
the muaolcB oi toe arms or legs, or any Others, be 
iwlled suddenly into aehoq for a longer period than 
that to wftidt thej have been accusttmie^i Qiry soon 
commuaiQsle to the individual a setose of wef^ness, 
and fiviooe a dumositiou to yield to the actio]|''opptakid 
Bm, Atod, unless they are allowed some repose, 


miscdiiefilHNidlly succeeds. But when their action is 
Tory gradually ineressed day alter day, it is observed 
that the bulk ot the muscles, and coiwt^uently tboir 
power, » augmented. For it has been alieady staled 
mat the force of muscles is dnecUy iiroportwned to tho 
square of the surfoees which they present on making 
transverse sections through them; and If we take the 
esUmateof Or. Yotuw ior the basis of a computation of 
the additional force t&y acquire by exercise, we shall 
find that an increase of a quarter m a square imh in a 
single muscle is equivalent to a gain lu strength of 
or one hundred and twenty-five pounds Now as a 
great numbci; of musclsB act at tho same time iii 
moving the limbs, it follows that they must all become 
enlarged, m proportion as they contribute to produce 
fiiat motion. It is therefore praoticable, by gradually 
increasing the exercise of the difierent muscles ot 
the body daily, and thereby augmenting their bulk, 
to attain avast increase of antm^ stiength, and w ben 
we consider that btaim is the result oi such exercise, li 
if It IS not carried too far, no stronger aigument can be 
adduced for ita adoption. But there is a limit to the 
amount of exertion which the muscular system will 
bear: li that limit is passed, the muscles lose then 
vigoui. and lassitude and a flauid atate supereeno 
EKpenment teaches us how long the muscles may be 
conunued in action, and the quantity ot fouc which 
they ar^ capable ol expending during that pciiod 
We have before stated that the weight of the body is 
ivopurtional to the cube, and the jiow ei ol tbc muscles 
to the squair, of sonic one of its dimenbions foi m 
stance, in two similar-fornicd men, whost hciplils aic 
respectively fiv< and six tect, the mubculai jinwcr ol 
the forinei to that ot the latter will be as 2 j to Jb but 
thoir weights will be es 125 to 210, m as 20 to 41 \i ly 
nearly, the weight, ticrifore, incieascs niiiih iiioic 
rapidly than tho munculir pouei, and consequently 
a small man is stionger, in jnnjioilion to lus w/e, than 
a larger one. The same law holds good in all animals 
of the same kind, ot whu b some striking «xaniples 
will hi given 111 a snbsnjiKnt nunihii In peisuns 
predisposed to (orpuleniv. and who ncghci to use the 
propei meauRof ihcikin' it the quantity of fat con¬ 
tinues to inn ease and Liu musilis to dideata' in 
volume until thiy exhibit the dcpluiable phinomenon 
oi an inability to move evtn their own weight without 
pain and difficulty Im it is found on disMction that 
Ihf q’untUy of musiulai hbic is less, and the fibies 
themselves moie flauid, in lat pci sons than in othcis 
It then oui more opulent ncigl^uis would keep m 
mind the physical cnects of indulgence here ilest nbed, 
itmig^tscrvc as a wholesoine (heck to an inordinate 
use of the luxuries with which they arc suiiouiidcd, 
and induce them, before it is too laic, to adopt a legulai 
and sufficient course oi musuulat exertion It is true, 
many are pi evented by the natuie of thin sedentary 
occupAtions from taking the kind of exercise which 
otheis enjoy m the perfoimance of Ihcir ordinary 
busmoss; but then theie arc many gyiimastic and other 
modes of calling tho muscles into a healthy state of 
action, whuh persons engaged in the uiobl scdentiiy 
employments may resoit to during some poiiion of tne 
day, so that it is in the pow or oi c\ ery one to pi esei ve 
bis health so far as can be efiuted by exeicise alone 
Having thus given a geneial notion of the organs by 
whu h the movements of animals are performed, let us 
now turn our attention to the manner in which thosi 
organs act, and tho laws by which thi y are legulated 
Pofttion q^ Moh »n Xoconiofton,—It is at lust sight 
a matter of no little wonder and speculation how 
the human figure is maintained m an ei ect position, 
sup|>orted as ft is on such a narrow base as the soles of 
the feet, and why tee do not walk hke quad upeds upon 
the four extremities, winch would afford a huge base 



af auinarl, briAg; the 'Ae 

gfoium and incroaM» of. irhela 

Theoe aahjecbi have eo^ed^ attootuNi of aMfomiata 
and aoologiata, and have ^(oiUid ite amaU ccuatroveiaf. 

With regard to the power erf heepiM the heoy 
erect, we observe V mnaercNii triab aad iilUa 
of ebUdron that it can only, he acquired by topg prac¬ 
tice ; hut Blill it ia purely a mecbaaical pobleta. We 
all know the difSculty of peennf a ahtoder cyhoditoal 
rod upon one of ita enda, .and wat a very email force 
directed laterally agmuat it.wUl tiUtow it down. 

Now in order that any body with ita haae leatiog on 
the earth may remain atati(H)ary« it ia i^eatary that a 
vertical line drawn through ita catore of navity* 
should also fall within the haae^ The centre ofnavity 
of the human body may be thus determined !>->fiavu)g 
first balanced a board a b (Fig. 1) upon the edge of a 



triangular pri^m d e, lot a line be drawn onWhe board 
close to the edge of the prism; let the board be again 
balanced on the prism in any other position, and 
another line be drawn as before: then a vertical line 
passing through the intersection of the two lines drawn 
on the board will pass throogli its centre of gravity. 
Now if a jicrson be laid on the lioard, as represented in 
the figure, so that the whole ui^ of the man and board 
may balance in the same two positions as the board 
alone did, the centre of gravity of the man will be 
somewhere iu the intersection of the two vertical 
planes which pass through the lines drawn on the 
board; and in order to determine the e.Kact position 
of this centre, let the person stand erect and oi^nce 
himself on llic board, which must be placed in its 
original position on the prism: then by means of plumb- 
lines freely suspended on each side over the line drawn 
on the hoard, the vertical plane passing through the 
centre of giavity is found, and consequently the point 
where the intersection of the other two planes meets 
the third plane is the centre of gravity, which is 

f 'enerally found to be a point in the junction of the 
oins with the pelvis, called the sacro-lumbar articula¬ 
tion ; but its position varies in diflerent individuals in 
consequence of the different proportions existing be¬ 
tween the weight of the trunk and that of the legs. The 
attitudes and movements of every animal depend on the 
‘position of the centre of gravity and base of support, 
when a man stands erect, a plumb-line passing 
through bis centre of gravity will tall between his feet. 
It is a subject of mathematical investigation, when the 
feet are equally advanced and equally inclined (as in 
Fig. 2), to determine the angle a o c» which they must 


Fig, 2. 



* The liSntra of gntvhyef any body Is ffast point uusn which 
the b^dy, acted on only by the force of gravity, belsnee 
itself in all positions; oousequentiy, If a lin|Soc tdanowbit^ 
passes through the centre of gravity be mniortol, tho bodFVHIl 
be supported iu all pontioni. 


form witotito' iirqlosgation 


[in order to afford toe greatest him (rf BpMOnrt; 

e eral. where toe le^ are perfoetly iiextiiWrit wiS be 
Ml tiiat the line j^iiut ti^.centre of toe haelw ia 
just equal to the lengto eltoe fotd> end in .toiacase;flie 
required angle will, he €0*^ exadSy; as toe heels ap- 

8 roach each other thid ao^eT4im«daHe» and.'whmt 
ley are close together it is 
Opera dancers, beside ciwving tbe biw^emjdoy^thi# 
arms to bring the centre of gravity bf 

support; which is dften limited to the ball trf tbagleat 
toe of one foot, the weight of the raised, leg and foot Is 
also concerned in producing the equilibrium ^ 
body in resting on the other foot. Rope-danee^.uat> 
a long heavy pole fur the same purpose: the p(^ is 
grasped by both hands, and carried nearly at right 
angles to the axis of the rope, as the centre of gfanty 
must be continually brought over tnc very narrow 
base which tite roj^ afford^ and the ro]^ itself, 
slackened, having a motion both lateral and vertiraK 
and being at a coneiderabJe height above the .ground: 
the process of rope-dancing requires great muscular 
activity and precision in the attitudes of the body, fo 
secure the performer from falling. The celebrated 
Madame Saqui, as is well known, lost her Ijfe by a 
fall from a rope. The centre of gravity has alwayi a 
tendency to oscillate on each side of the rope, and the 
eye of the performer is fixed on one end. of it, by 
which means he is enabled to keep bis body stcs|dy, 
and moreover when his centre of gravity foils on the 
left side of the rope, a snfifirient portion of the pole is 
shifted to the right side in order to restore the equi¬ 
librium. A long rod is then a very good auxiliair for 
keeping the body steady in {wsitions of difficult 
equilibrium, such as walking over uaribw parapets, 
or wooden bridges thrown across rivulets without a 
hand-rail, which may often be met with in country 
districts. When a porter carries a burden, the attitude 



of the body must accommodate itself to the position 
of the common centre of gravity of himself and his 
load. Thus, in the above figures it will be observed 
that when the man stands upright, the centre of gravity 
of the man G falls within toe base of support, and' if 
bis load L falls without the base, as docs likewise g, 
the'common centre of gravity of the man an4}qia, the 
consequence would be that he would foil backwards; 
but tins is prevented, or, which iS the same thing, the 
point g ia brought within the base by ..-the man bend¬ 
ing his body forward. The reve^no happens when the 
load is earned in front ;«a8 for'instance, by the laun¬ 
dress, whose basket is carried in front, as in Fig. 4. In 
this ease, instead of bending forward, as in the foiiner 
case, the bodyes thrown back, in order that the centre 
of gravity common to top woman and the baskejt may 
be brought within toe.base of support. In Uiese and 
similar cases toe person will be prevented from firfUng 
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wlini tlu Jinr G ^ mullipliftl by tho noiQht <>i ibr 
inAnHtqnaHo tlu linn if j innltipli(d by Ukmx ipbt 
oHho ioad U lien i p(m)u toop^ to p1<ut a load, 
^ ^nch as i pul of i^atcr, on the ^loiind, the liqis an 
thiovfn bwknaid ho as to biinp; the point \»itliin the 
bi c of support Just as the pail nadustlio ^tiouihI 
tlu (oinnion centu is for a moment, ho\i^\ei, bound 
the base, and tlun is gicat danpfet ot the body lall- 
foniaids, wliuh is aometiiiufr ])U^(nl<d bv tbc 
jKjson instnu'tnely tlmi^ini; to tluMd^’c ot tlu ])ul 
( orpuhnt poisons aie obseived to walk voiy nift, iii 
oidti to Ihum tbecdihe of ffi i\itj niinudiacH oitr 
t'ln lnp j nuts u})on mIik h tlu bodyiolatfs asm I 5 



(luy aio also obKivtd to take \€iy hliiit slo]»s, and 
iialk uioie Mowly than othcis, the cau&c of whub will 
be discu6s( d lu leafloi. 

I be pneedm*; prmciplosaie cxuedini;l> inqioit- 
anttotlu bculptoi as well as to tbc paintfi, luciusc 
r\ciy m w position ol u ic pait ol the body lequins a 
Mmultamous adaptation ol^ll the otlui ])aits We 
bliall ne\t jeotred to show that man is piopeily 
oif»anued to fctind and ino is a biped, <nid not a^ a 
ciiudiiip d 


BriLDING^STONES—THE NEW HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

\ m If buildinji? of the Ilousfss of Pailiament lias given 
live loan uimiiry, more pieciso than had hitherto been 

a ad(s into the quality of vaiioua kinds of stone as 
lilding ituUual, the legult ot wlmh will piobabl) 
be laluable m othir ^ases besides that for which it was 
e^ipecially intaided 

The I in umstam es undei whiih tlie inqniiy took 
place were thosi —Jn tlie aiftumn of the yeai ia3B a 
commission was appointed by the Crown to inqniic 
into the selection of stone toi building the new Houses 
of Parliament, with a a lew io the choice jUt a kind w hieh 
should possess the lar{>i st ainonut of \aluab1c quality. 
Tbc lommiAsloncrs uoreSn H T IV la Bcche, the 
ominent geologist; Mr Bhuy. the a-thitc t of llic 


Tlompsof PHrliAinont, Mi. Smith, mid Mi. 

(. H. Smith, and Uiey obtamod thr asubtamc ol Pio- 
tissor Dainell and Prohssoi Wjuatstonc, of King's 
College, lit detenniiung the cbeuiK il and mechanual 
quiJiiiesof i uious specmuris ot stone Dming iJio 
months of August, Seplembn, and Octobei, the foin- 
mibsioners visited numeious quaincbin vaiious paits 
ol the country, to inbpoct tlie quality ol the stone, and 
to ascertain lue aiailable quantity, tlu pu(*e per culm 
foot 0 ! pci ton the means of couvc>an(e to London, 
and othii ])aiticulais ol a like kind They llien \ iviud 
\aiious abbeyb, tathediaK chuuhes, towers laiths 
and other publjc and pin ate buildings, to witness tlie 
e\ient of delerioiation which the diffcunt kinds oi 
stone scenic cl lo have uncleigonc. As a means ol It ai 
mg a peimanent iccoid ot then labouis, they caused 
Luhcb to be piejiaied of numerous a\cragc spec mu ns 
ol woikablo stone, and deposited m the IMuseuui of 
Lcouomu Geology 

In Maich, the eoinmis^ioneis picscnUd then 
re »it to the office ol Woods uid boiests J loin tic 
fcrllcmmg p«ii igiaph »u then icqmit, it will he hc i 
tint fftamle w is placed out ol the list ol stomps to 
which then iLtention was due eted —“\Ae lia\( in t 
lOUMdcrcditnecessaivtoevtciul oui incjuiry to granites, 
poi]»hyii(s, andothci stones ol vimil ii chaiactci on 
account ot the cnoinious c\i>ense ol couvcitincr lb< lu 
tobiuldiij^ purposes in dccon^fd edifices, and frcmi i 
c oinif tion th it an equally dui iblc iiid lu otlicn ic ‘'t»M I 
inoic eligible male ml could be obtaiind loi tin obpe' 
m Mew tiom imong tin liiinstoncs oi smd' tones of 
the kingdom We lu\e in m iihclcss to ukuiwUdgc 
the uccijit of scieiil vpitnudis ot <> nU nnon^ 
iihuh lie some liom the csiats ol lli Miuiiiis ol 
Brcadalbine nrai Ob in in the wcvt >f Sc tiand «t( 
tonqianud by a irmiiil ent oflir on J c put of li 
loidship, that, should the gianilc tiom tint Jo alit) be 
(<>nsidere*d fit and callable toi the pioposcd mu 
House s ot Parliament, be would be willing to nial c i 
licM gift to the nation ot Ins inUiest in any cpnutity 
tin* niigld be leqiuied for the purpose ’ 

Hcdoie btatuigllu lesult atwhicnthc conirnissic m \ 
aimed, we» will gi\e a lew details coiueining tl 
w 01 king of giarntc fen building purposes 

Howevpi much granite may haic been iivd foi 
budges and some olhci engineering puiimvcs, it 1 
notbccminiKh used toi buildings on accoiintot il 
execbsive hardness in woiking Tlicre aic, howi m j 
cities in which gianite foims a conqucuous mile ml 
ot the huilditigs In Pcdersbuig, Joi (\ui]d , 
not only the impcinl and other palaces, 1 ut cmu 
oidinaiY dweljing-houscb, ln\e then lowci ]>iit 
Inicd with blahs of granite The left bink ot 11 
Ncia, from the foundiy to the Gull of (ion »idi 
and boh banks of the duals, au Inud by lug i 
walls construe led of slabs of giaintc', as nelilewi 
miny bridges over the Ne\a IJie pillii stius 
bakomcs, kc lu the palace* of (‘lonstacU iic in lit c 
manner almost all of the finest granite Umst Mol! 
or si lbs employed lor oinamental imipovcs aie cut 
and i>olHhed by lapidancs, bu<^ those intended 1 ir Ic 
delicate purposes, sueh as foi sVps, pill us, , ai 
w orked by peasants 

Granite was used evtens ic ly by the Egypti ms nid 
other ancient nations loi Ihen temples and palac es , uul 
there aie instaiices of a siniilu kind spiiingly seen m 
most paik of Europe J lu gioy gianitc ot ( h< s i, n 
France, IS the material of wliicji the columns of t*K 
ancient temple of Augustus near Iaoiis, arc nude 
Fiom thegiey granite of 1 Ibahaie been formed Hi< 
four columns taken out of the <hui< h wine h c outamc I 
the tomb of (’harleniagne at Aix*la-C hapellc; afiii- 
wards trauslcmd to the Mus^e N ipoleon T In 
anticiuo green gianiU isthcniatoiialofa column n ilie 
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V’jlla Pani}>lnli near Rorno. VariouB modifications of 
red have been used for the statue of Peter the 

CJroat at St. Petersburg, for the pedestal of the e<jucs- 
Irian statue at Florcnc(% and for various purposes of 
arciiitcoturc and sculpture. But still the use of 
granite may b<» considered aS boirig very limited. 

A few months ago Lieutenant Newbold communi* 
rated to the Ro}al Asiatic Society a very interesting 
account of Iho llinda mode of quarrying and polish¬ 
ing granite. The most usual method of quarrying fol¬ 
lowed in India is to employ the agency of fire. In this 
piocess the granite rock is covered with dry "bushes of 
t he various oror/a^ common ou the plains, which are 
tlien fired, and kept burning until quite consumed, 
'fhe intervoO heat causes a separation or exfoliation of 
the granite, to the depth perhaps of twenty-four inelies, 
ill tlie centre of the fiie, but gradually thinning towards 
thf‘ e<lg<‘s. The piece tlius exfoliated is tluui detarbed 
by driving in small iron W’edges at the extremities, and 
js liually ^•ais^‘d by a ])Owcrlul lever. Soinotime& the 
lock prove- more iefi*a<‘lory than ii«iuak and llicii it 
IS cuatoimuy to pour cold water upon it wljf'n Jiol, or 
to drop on tlie sin face a heavy boulder of greenstone 
or granilo. When blocks are required for statuaiy or 
millhloucs, or for any other purpose wheic greater 
t]iu.kness than one or tw^o feet is requisite, another 
process is followed, similar to that employed by the 
ancient Egypt tans in ((uarryirig the gianitc of Syeiie. 

A gual number of ]iol(‘5, an inch square, awd of dif- 
lenmt di'pths aeVorJing to tlie size of the block w^anted, 
me boted in the lock nearly close together, forming a 
< oiin«*clf*vl (ham iiromni the ])icce to be detached. 
Iku b lu»lc j.^ tJi(‘n filtt*d with an iron w(‘df,(*, and the 
whol*' are •-imultaneor^ly and iiniemiltiiigly struck 
null non humm<*i-, until their united foi<‘c o\ercquies 
the lohesutu oJ the 1 lock. The chisels used in pieic- 
iiiglbe ]u)]('^ aie kept cooi||pt)y pouiing water upon 
tliciii wliil(‘ woikidg. Wlieii long and thinner nabs 
are reqiiiied lor bn<lgcs, jiaveimmts, liulols, ice., a 
third proccs.s i ^ cnqdoyed, combining the principles of 
the two forim i. 'fiie lock is he aU*d by the fust mode, 
and the sepai.iMon is completed by driving v\edges 
into a cluiii of hoh\s, as in the second. LieutmiiUit 
Novvbold stated that he lias secui blocks of eiglily f(‘Ot 
in IcMigtli sepaiaiC'd in this way. He also observed 
that ih(‘ Hindus take iidvaniage of the hc'at cjf the snu 
m promoting the separation of the gi anile slabs. 
S(mjctimf s thc 7 pour cold water into the clelt.s made by 
the wedges, wdiich greatly husieas the separation of 
tli(’ block. 

The polish given to Indian granite is very brilliant, 
as may be seen in many of then temples. Two modes 
of polishing are adopU^cl. Wlicn a flat surtaec is re¬ 
quired, the giauite IS slightly smoothed and fl^tcned 
hy an iion tool; and it is then rubbcMl with a large and 
heavy block of granite, hollow eel in its undei suifaec% 
and having its hollow filled up with /ac and ettrundum. 
Tlie mixture adheres strongly to the stone, vvhudi is 
lightly lixc'd between two rods. The extrcnnitics of 
these rods form the handles for two*vvoikinen, who 
draw the stone backwards and foi wards over the block 
to be polisbed, oc’casionally throwing viator on the sur- 
Idce to inevent the lac from melting. When tiie piece 
to h(* polished is of a more varied form, as a cornice or 
moulding, a piece of wood, w ith the corundum mix¬ 
ture, or even a lump of the niixtuie alone, is used in¬ 
stead of the granite polisher. 

It is not to be wondered at that stone which requires 
such elaborate jirocesses as these for its preparation 
should be, rejected as a building material in general, 
nor tliat the commissioners should have left this kind 
out of the class of those whose fitness they investigated 
AS a building material for the Houses of Parliament, 
The principal kinds exiamined were cither iantUtone or { 


limeHtom, each of which jiresenls very numerous varieties 
*and subvarieties. The commissioners visited consider¬ 
ably more than a hundred quarries, in every jiart ox 
Britain; and examined a lar^e number of public build¬ 
ings, whose present conditiqp is briefly noted, under tlie 
thret‘ headings df “sandstone buildings,” “iiinestoue 
buildings,” and “ magncsian-Iiincstone buildings,’* ac¬ 
cording to the kind of stone employed. Every quarry 
which they visited is entered in a tabulated statement, 
in which the particulars concerning the stone to be 

g rocured from thence are put under nineteen separate 
eadings, in parallel columns. These particulars are, 
name of quarry—name of place—^nanie of county— 
nearest pust-towft—name and addres» of freehoJdei — 
uanie and address of freeholder’s agent—name and 
address of quarry man—inineial designation of stone— 
component^parts of stone—colour—weight of stone in 
Its ordinary state per cubic foot—entire deptli of work¬ 
able stone—description of the beds—si^sc of Works that 
ran be procured—prices of block stone at the quarry 
ffer cubic foot—description and cost of the caniage to 
the Pool of London—cost of stone delivered in London I 
per cubic foot—cost of jdaiu-rnbbod woik as compared 
w ith that upon Porthiud stone, in London, per super¬ 
ficial loot—and lastly, where known or reported to 
have been omplo)ed. 

The above details ielated to the natuie and avail¬ 
ability of the stone, as ascertained at the quarry. When 
the specimens leaclicd the hands of Professors Daniell 
and Wheatstone, thev weie buhjeeted to various me¬ 
chanical and ehemiral U'sts, to determine their quali- 
ti(»s ; and the rcsnlta were given in two tables, included, 
like th(* former one, among the Pailianunilaiy Papers 
for I8‘k). In the first of these two tables the ivsuU of 
the* examination of sixteen specimoiis of stone is given . 
fivt' being sandstont lliree luncbtone, four magnesian- 
Jime^tunc, and four oolite. The elumical analysis of 
all the^je varieties isfiist ^Mien, that is, the proportionate 
weights of silica, laibonato of lime, &c. ('onlained in 
them. ’J’heiilhinrspeiMficgia ities ; next tlunrabsoi bent * 
]K)weis w li(Mi SiUuiated uiuler the exhausted receivei of 
aiiftir-pupq); tlien tlie dibintegration under atmospheiic 
action ; aiyl lastly, their (olu^sive powers. Tlie second 
table is innch moic extensive, and contains the result'^ 
of the examination of a larger vaiiety ol specimens, 
and under a grealei nuiubei of tests. All the speci¬ 
mens weie ill the first instance vioikcd into the lorni 
of two-inch cubes, in older to facilitate eoinpauson: 
and the qualities were tahnlated in tlie following 
order:—Weight in ordinary state, in grains, wla n 
freely exi>osed to the atmospheie—weight when well 
diicd by ex]^(K'^u^(' to heated air for several days—weight 
when completely satinated, having been iinmersed in 
water for several da}s»—vveiglit of water absorbed 
(being the diflerenee between the last two n^snlts)— 
bulk of water ahsoibed, a two-inch cube being reckoned 
as unity—weight of jiariicles disintegiated—cohesive 
])ower, as measured, 1st, by tlic weight lecpiisite to 
produce fracture of the stone, and 2nd, by tlio vveigirt 
needed to crush it completely by a Biamali press. 

It will be been from the above tables, that the com¬ 
missioners sought to determine the qualities of the 
various stones in almost every way in which comparison 
could be iatroiiuccd. After exalniniug various build¬ 
ings, the commissiouers. in notiewig certain favoui able 
qualitities in magnesian-limestone, rcmaik:—** As far 
as our observations extend, in proportion as the slom* 
employed in magnesian-limestone buildings is erysial- 
linc, BO doe.s it appear to have resisted the decomposing 
effects of the atmosphere; a conclusion in accovdaiu'c 
with the o]miitt| of Professor Daniell, who has stated 
to us that, froln the result of experiments, he is of 
opinion that the nearer the magnesian-limestones ap- 
I proach to equivalent proportions of carbonate of lime 
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4nd carbonaiie of magnem^ tlie wore crystailiue and 
better they ire in evejryreBpect.” The commiMionerr 
tettninated their inquiry by the following rccommenda* 
lion:—** In ooncluMon, having weighed, to the beet of 
our iudgmenl, the cviilci^j^e m favour of the various 
buildmf^stoncj^ which have been brOugbi under our 
consideration, and freely admitting that many sand*^ 
Stones as well as linieatoues poiBcss very great advan- 
tagoA as Imilding malcnalsi we feel bound to state that 
fiirilurability, as instanced in Southwell Church, &c., 
and tlie results of experiments, aa d^'tailed in the ac- 
coiiipauYJnK Uidos; lor crystalline character, combined 
niih a vhiiv approach to the equivalent proportions of 
( aibonatc of Inuo and carbonate of mtgnesia; for uni* 
tiumity of structure; fur facility and economy in 
/ oin ersion ; and for advantage of colour—the niagne- 
sun liincHtonc, or dolomite, of Bolsover AJoor and its 
neighbourhood is in our opinion the most fit snd 
proper iiiahTial to be employed in the profiosed new 
nouBcs of Parliament” Of tlic stone here recom¬ 
mended, about fifty parts in a hundred are carbouam 
t of lime, ami forty arc carbonate of magnesia, the 
rcMnaiiiing ten parts being silica, alumina, &c. 


Jnteiupe Shootmg ,— ^Thc auOdopc of dth rouiihy, I believe to 
lie difleivut from tiU other known varieties, and i( Ihiins one of 
the most pleas'mc; living oinaineiits to tlie wealein woild. They 
aie seen ui some ))laces in gieat nutnbeis, sporting and playing 
aliotil the hills and dale^; and often, in flocks of llfty or a 
hnndjed, will follow the bout of the desc^nuling voyager, or the 
travelling rnrav.m, for lioujs Ingethei, keeping ofl‘ at a sate 
dislance, on lh<« right or left, galloping ii}i and down tlie hills, 
■iiufltng ihoir noses, and stumping theii feet, as if they were 
cndt^avoaiing to roniind the traveller of tlie vvi<‘ked trosjiass he 
was nifiloiig on tlieii own hallowed ground. This little animal 
seems to he eiidowcil, like many other gentle and swoetdnenlh- 
iiV ertfiitnres, with an undue bliure of cniiosity, which often | 
leatls them to destruction, and the hunter who wdsle*s to entrap 
them saves hiniself the tiouhle of travelling after them.* IVhen , 
, he has bo< n diFCoverid, he has onl} to tlevate abov'c the lops of 
the grusi his reil or y* llowhamlkerciru f on the end of his gun-rod, 
which he sticks ill the ground^ and to wdnch tliey are suie to 
a»lvauce, though with great coyness ami ruiition, vv]|^Kt he'lies 
chne, at a little distance, with hU rifle in hand^ when it is 
quite nil easy mallei to make suie of two or three at a shot, 
whicli he gets in lange of his eye, to ho pierced vvilh ono bullet. 
—-Odfn/'tf Aorth Ammran htdmm. 

Cansum^ihon of If hok^oii^h appeals worthy of 
mnaik, tliat notwithblanding the Luge eonsuniption of coal for 
gas, vvliich has in a great degre<‘ bupeiseded the use ot oil lor 
ttreci-lighting, the aggregate consumption of whale-oil has very 
materially increased. This fact is of course referable to the 
fashion tiovv liecoine very gonoial of buuiing table-lamps in the 
place of candles in onr dw'cllin ^; hut it mubt excite surprise 
111 the mind of every one when th,-! made acquainted with the 
fact, thn^ during this time the us( of Ctindlos in dwellings, and 
es|ierialty of wax-candles, lias also increased in a greater pro¬ 
portion than tlw popidation. It has been suggested, and with 
mticli ap|iarent reason, that this incieasc may be consequent 
upon the greater brilliancy of the stioeU since they have been 
lighted with gas, since we have thus been made dissatisfied with 
the qnaiituin of light previously thought sufficient withiu our 
hoiifies. t'ertain it that our apartments are much more 
brilliantly lighted now than they were before the introduction 
of eual-gas, whether that invention lie chargeable with the in¬ 
crease or not.— rorfers(f Aaitoa, voL iii. Section v. 

* Vonf^umption* 


j\>uf Vm of Iron. —Among the new employments found for 
iron, mubt be mi’nt’.oued shiti-fluilding. Iron was first us^ 
about the year 1810 f(»r the coiistiuction of vessels employed in 
canal and rivat navigatl'm. After this, the fiist sttwar em¬ 
ployment df tliii mafeiial occurred in 1S|09 when a steam- 
vessel called tlie “ Aaron IManhy was ronstmeted at the 
Horsley Iron^^imki, and made the vovage between the capitals 
of Hngland lUWi loanee without unlading any \tQxi of her cargos 


This vessel is still in good condition, although tweuW-two years 
old, never having required any repairs to her hull. In lB25 
a small iron steam-boat was placed on the liver Shannon, where 
she Is now employed, iu good ooudtiion. In 1832, the 
Elhurkah,*' an iron steam-vessel, built by Messrs. Margregor 
lounl and Co., in Liverpool, snade the voyage from that port to 
the coast of Africa, and twice ascended the river Niger. This 
sucoessful exporimeui loil to the constructioti of many otlier 
iron steam-vessels. One builder, Mi. John Laird of Birken¬ 
head, neor Liveipool, has built forty-five iron vessels, of the 
aggreMte burden of 12,600 tons, llie total number launched 
since 1630 is said to exceed 100, The largest iron vessel yet 
finished, and in use, is the Guadaloupe,” a steam-frigate of 
ffiS mus, carrying sixty-eight-ppunders, and belonging to the 
Mexican govcniaaent; but h» dimensions are insiguificaut 
when compared wifh those of the Great Britain,** now build¬ 
ing, and neaily finished, at Bristol. 

The length of thi»» res^el, from hei flgnre*head 

to tlic tufiHiL M • • . • • 320 fifpt 

Tlie breadth oi I u aei.01 

Tlio d 0 ]ith ui hfi hold.31 »» 

Hot diaught of waicit whoa lo4id«<L w calcu 

iktediuho .1C „ 

and her burden 3500 tons. The engines will have a force 
equal to Unit of 1000 horses, and will lie used to keep in action, 
as the tneanB of pr<»pi ilsion, an Archimedean sert'w. The draught 
of water will be seen not to exceed that of a first class AVest 
Indiamaii. A( })icseiit this vessel can only be considered as an 
exporiinent; and should it fail, an ahundauee of ridicule wnll 
no doubt be cast upon the projectors by men wliose genius wouUI 
hardly have sufficed for the invention of a wherry. A great 
|)art of (he^tcam navy of the Bast India Company c onsisfs of 
iron vessels, twenty-live of wliielt are now in use m Iiitiia, 
among which are the “ NomosiR,” the ** J’hlegi thon,** the 
“ Aiiadne,*' and the Medusa,'—names noil known to the 
BiitisU public from the conspicuous pait wIhlIi the vessels have 
performed in the war with China, ilic adtaiitagis of non over 
timber, for naval architecture, are—tin absence of “ wo.irand 
tear''hi the hiili—no necessity for caulking oi coppeiing—no 
])ossii)ilit) of injury from jM’rnt—greater liglitiiess and in¬ 
creased capacity—and, what^ of eM*n fai more inipoiiance, 
greatei safety. This last jioiiit has sometimes been questioned, 
hut not by any one having knowledge on the subjict. When a 
timbei-built ship takes the ground with any violent shock, the 
whole fiame-work of the vessel is strained, and in a measure 
dislocated,—so that by (be mere bufietiiig of the waves she a ill, 
111 al! probability, soon be made n rumplote wreck ; but when an 
iron-bnilt vessel strikes, however viid<Mit the blow, it is only the [larf 
that is brought into collision with the rocks that will Ite in¬ 
jured, The plan of building these ships in watei-tight com¬ 
partments th<‘ii proves its efficac\ , foi should the injury nmonni 
even to the tearing away of plates, (be resulting inischief will 
only he to fill with water that ^larticular compartment of the 
vessel to w/iich the injury lias occurred, so that the shij# will fie 
scarcely less buoyant than before; and ex|K'riciice has shown 
that damage of this kind is easily repaired. The first cost of 
iron vessels is soinewhat, liut not much, less than that of timber- 
built vessels: their comparative cheapness results from their 
greater durability: after years of constant emiiloymerit the\ aie 
found to be as sound and as clean as when /list built. Theit 
weiglit, upon which depends the displacement of water, is—ns a 
general rule—three-fifths the weight of woinlen vessels of the 
same capacity. 'Jlic weight of metal used in projioilion to the 
burden of the vlijp varies, of course, with the size. A siM-going 
iron steamwessel igill take from mue to twelve cwts, of irem pe» 
ton legistCT. Boats intended for river traflie, which do not 
requite an equal degree of strength, of course take a Icsh weight 
of metal. The building of iron ships is fast becoming .ui im- 
poitant branch of national industry; it is one in which onr 
mineral riches and onr great mechanical skill will sccuie to us a 
virtual monopoly .—Purlers Progreu of ikt Naiioit^ vul, in. 
Section v. * ComumpfionJ 


Bwzutiful /V<?wsw« of A'httfre.—The capsules of several 
species of mesembryaiithemum lefuse to ojicn except when 
moistened by the rains, leot, opening iu a Reason, they 
should shed their seeds on an unprejiared soil .-—of Ffffe- 
itttioH (South Africa)| bg R,B» nwrio, %n Capt* Bebher^o Pogagt 
round tho fVot Id. 
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TRIBLS AND (AS1FS OF INDIA 

Thi Coolies Kholips, or ('ouIks ai(' dispersed over a 
(omparatuely S'nall tiact oi ( urh) lli(y odupy 
ihe Ghauts, or mount lJn-p^.ssc^ ot western India, as 
far south as Bombty, and e\i.n ^omeuhat farther 
Iheii ncighhoms to the noilhward aie the Bhcelb, of 
whoxn some a((ount htb been aluadv qiven Thc'y 
ire almost as uild a nice, and aic distitn;uiBhed lor 
• their prctUtoiy habits yet, uheii tiusted, they an 
iaxthiul servants, and Bishop lieboi states that, m 
Gu/erlt, they and the Bheels are unifoimly preieuf d 
lor the serMcc of the nolice, and as derw»tns to f^entle- 
men’s houses and gardens Wlien thus employed they 
aie called senojs, and with more accuracy, he re¬ 
marks, than the rcs^iiUr troops to uhom the designa¬ 
tion IS gi>en, inasmuch as then weapons are still 
1 tally the bow and arrow, ‘sip/ whence the Asiatic 
soldiei denves hib appellation.’’ A paity of twenty of 
these Coolie sepoys whom the Bishop met, and who 
were employed in the service ot an English revenue 
collector, are desciibed as “ rathex short, out broad-set 
and muBculai men, with a harshness, not to say fero¬ 
city, in the countenances ot many of them, which re¬ 
markably difiered from the singularly mild and calm 
physiognomy usually met with in the other side of 
India. They were well and smartly dressed m green 
and scarlet kirtles, with black turbans; e\ery man had 
bis small lound buckler and sheaf of arrows at his back, 
lus sword and dagger by his side, and long-bow in his 
hand, and, excepting in their dusky comptexions, were 
no b^ representatives of Robin Hood and his sturdy 
^omea.” * The Coolies afiecl to bo descended fiom the 
Rajpoots, but wild and warlike tribes all over India 
continually make this claim, and, in many instances, 
without believing themselves that such is Uieu origin. 
Heber conceives that the fact of their nevei wcaiing 
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eithei tSie sihei bulge or the ud turban is londmnc 
evidence that the ( oolie caste liavt n > i iitti in then 
Rajpoot affinity InGu/eilt wlieic the C oohes form 
Iwo-lhiids of the pipulitioii, tin y au legardcd by the 
superior it llind lo^ as the oi^iiuil inhabitints of 
the counti}, thout^h the Bhetls lia\e rnudi doaiei 
pietcmsions to tints claim. Ilcbers suggestion tfeat the 
Coolus aio only moie i ivilirc d Bheds, is piobaoiy not 
lu tiom the truth Tlie Coolie--, haMiig Uanied to 
(onfoim to some oi the leligious piaetiees of the Hin¬ 
doo such as abstinence Irom meat, aie acknowledged 
by Un III as then kmdied, which the Bheels never aie. 

As cultivatois of the soil, which is the cluef o< t upa 
tionof the CoOlies, they often display much mdustiy 
They live under then onn niekoors, or he ids of the 
village, whose authority is generally willingly acknow¬ 
ledged, but when it suits tbeir inteiest they px) liillc 
respect to the laws, and their turbulent and piedatory 
disposition IS only kept in cluck by an aimed toicc. 
Hence the British occupation of Cu/er it twenty yeais 
ago was more expensive than anv othei part of our 
Indian empire The civil seixant*) of the goiorument 
were obliged to reside in the towns for protection, and 
the roads were at all times insecure iii c onsequence ot 
foi aging and plundering cxtuisions These lawless 
ban& displayca great activity and courage, and showed 
far kss wanton cruelty in their tie^tment ot prisoners 
than other tribes who were as constantly engaged m 
acts of rapine The costume of a party ot ('oolie 
sepoys has already been described, and the following is 
Ileber’s account of the appearance and dress ot (be 
general population —They are hardy, stout men, 
particulaiiy those ol the CatteywSr and Cutch dis¬ 
tricts. Then xifaual dress is a petticoat lound the 
waist, like that of the Bheetot and ar cotton cloth 
wrapped round their head and shoulders, which* when 
they wish to be smart, they gather up into a very laige 
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wfliite turban. In cold wcallior, or wk'n drost, tbf|)( 
add aqniltcd coUou kirtlo, or ‘ Icbada,' over kicu tbay 
ut’ mail, u'itli vanl-bracoR and f:!;anntlctL 
Itever consider lUoinaclves as fit to ro abroad 
9^voi'(b biicklor,#id bow andairowsa towhicb 
thetr bommicii add a long apear and balLle-axo. The 
Wiou lebada is Ronerall;^ stained and iron-moulded hy 
the maiksliirt, and, as might bo expected, lhe.se uiaiks, 
being lokeitR of their martial occupation, arc rerkoned 
lionoiiiable, iiisoimurh thatlhcir young warriors often 
cuuiiUnfeit them with oil or soot, iftuf do their best to 
get ud, as soon as possible, of the burghcr-like while- 
ness of a new diess* Thk is said to be the real origin 
of the story told by Ilainilton, that the Coolies dosjiise 
and revile all cleanly and decent clothing as base and 
efifeiniuate* In other respects they are fond of finery: 
theif shields aie often vpry baudsoine, •with silver 
boswi's, and romposed of rhinoceros-hide; tlicir battle- 
axes richly inlaid, and their spears surrounded with 
many successive rings of silver. Their bows are like 
those ol the Bheels, but stronger and in belter order; 
and their arrows are carried in a quiver of red and 
einbnudered leather. In their marauding expeditions 
they ofleii use great socicsy, collecting in thf‘ night at 
th<' will of some popular rhiefiain, ooiinnunicatcd 
generally by the circulation of a certain token, knowm 
only to those concerned, like the fiery cross of the 
Scottish Ilighlandeu'B, They frequently leave their 
families in eoin^dcte ignorance as to wheic or why 
they are going; and the only way in which, should one 
of their number fall in battle, the sur\ Ivors coiniiiuni- 
calc Ills loss to Ins widow or ))arents, is b> throwing 
before his door some sprigs of the peepul, plucked 
and disputed in a particular form/* 

ft will he thought that these Coolies do nol seem 
V(*ry wi-ll calculated for tiie eontiimons labour of the 
biigaf-])]aiilafioii8 in the Maiuitius or lor anv oilici 
legular cinploynient; but ‘Coolie’ is a iiain# given 
all over India to the beavers of bin dens, and the CJoolii' 
emigrants aic not aatnos of any province in particular, 
InU are labourers who have often come to tin* cities 
and low'ns from a variety of dislricls. IVBkiy castes 
Jiave an invincible and superstitious abhorrciK'c to the 
idea of a voyage by sea; and it is on the whole fortu¬ 
nate when a slight breach oven is made in a iirejudice 
at ouee barbarous, naiiow-mindcd, and elibiilinalo. 
Ciider proper regulations, which it is the duty of tlic 
government to provide, and tins duty they ha\e not 
neglected, the emigration of Coolies to the seltlermnN 
in the eastern hcmi&pheit*, at all oveiits, will be 
attended with many adxantagea. Loid Auckland, 
when gciernor-gcneial of India, wrote a numite on 
the subject, in wdiich he i%id:—“ Could a number of 
voluntary and industrious adventurers annually leave 
India foi* countrios w>i?rc labour is mure highly paid, 
and could nearly the same number annua^y leiurn, 
with an average capital of from one hundred to tw'o 
luiiidiwod rupees flO/* to 20k), with some arqxiircmeiitH 
ill cultivation and manufactures, and with his wits 
sharpened by experience, I think that such a course 
would have an excoJIent effbet upon the country 
{India), and be a source of general advantage.” India 
is not the iich and wealthy country which many deem. 
Largi' masses of its peasantry are worse off than the 
I rish in the least forthnatc districts of the sister kingdom. 
Poverty and distress often visit the natives of India in 
their most appalling forms: and those wdto have the 
boldness to emigrate can save in a few years only, by 
their industry, a larger sum than could bo obtained dur¬ 
ing a Jong life spent at homo even under very favoui- 
able circumstances. 'J'he advantages of emlgrathm 
have never been presented i(» the natives of India, 
and therefore the eficct oi hucli an opening upon the 
nali^'c character in encoiuagmg an adventurous ppirit, 


cannot as yet be clearly indicated. In 18JI9, in conse- 
(juence or abuses, wbuli should ha\(‘ been rendered 
impwsible by c'nreful regulations, tlic emigration of 
the natives of India was prohibited, under the plea that 
a new slave-trade in disguise might spiipg up. Care¬ 
ful provisions for regulating cniigiation and protecting 
emigrants having been afioptca, the prohibition has 
been wisely revoked. Tlip prospective advantages of 
this regulated and systoinatic emigration from India 
are not so grand and striking as those which may be 
expected to flow from the free intercourse just now 
commenced for the. supply of labour between Afiica 
and the West Jndics—for Uie civilisualion of India and 
Africa are widely diflerent; but, as Lord Auckland 
remarked, the Indian emigration will have “ an excel 
lout effect upon the count ry.‘* 


PROGRESSES OF QUEICN ELIZABETH. 

Xo. VIII. 

, 1575. 

The great feature of this year's jirogrosses was lli(» 
Queen's visit to Kenihvoith C’astle, so well known 
from Sir Walter Scott's excellent novel, and also from 
Lftnehain’s minute though fantastical description, and 
of which we have in pievioiis volumed given an ac¬ 
count, together w^ith views of the (*astle.’^" But though 
Ihcchieffit was not the only noticcahle.risit of theyeai*. 
Early in the season the Queen, attended by her “ most 
honourable Privy Council and otbiT her lords and no¬ 
bility,'’ risited the famous astrologer, I>i. Dee, at Mort- 
lake, in o^ler to see his library, which seems to have 
been a large one, containing hy his own acr ount four 
thousand books and inanusciipts, with eliemical and 
oUier apparatus. His wufe, hov/e\ei, had been buried 
only a lew houi> preceding their arrival, and the 
Queen refused to enter the house; “but wished me,” 
says the doetor, in his own very curious account of 
himself, “to fetch rny glass so famous, and to show 
unto her some of the ^nojicrties, which I did. Her 
Maj(‘sty being taken down from her horse by the Earl 
of Leicester, master of tlu' horse, at the cliurcli-w’all of 
Mortlake, did s^e some of the properties of that glass, 
to her Majesty’s gi cat contentment and dehglit, and 
so in most singular manner did thank me." It is diffi¬ 
cult to imagine the Mrong-rninded Elizabeth believing 
in the extravagant fancies and liallucinatioiih of the 
old astrologer; yet, as she certainly patronised him, it 
Jids been suspcctful that bhc employed him occasionally 
in procuring intelligence from less remote, tliougb, 
wrhaps, mure dangerous regions tlian those he pio- 
fessed to be most intimate with- that she used him, in 
fact, as a spy, Yet, though she might not place iinjdjcjt 
faith in Iiis magic glass, and might us(» the h^anied and 
widely-travelled scholar for more practical purposi^s 
than incantations, she was most likely not wholly ex¬ 
empt from the common credulity of hei age, whi(‘h vci y 
generally assented to the belief in astial influences. 
Burleigh—the wise and worldly Bmleigh- it js known, 
himself calculated the Queen’s nativity; and we aie, 
therefore, not surprised at Dee’s statement that he was 
sent for to Windsor in great baste, in 1577, on Ihe ap¬ 
pearance of a comet, which had occasioned a gcmcial 
alarm in the court, and that he spent three dujb in 
trauquillixing the mind of the Queen and her eou/licrs 
by giving a favourable interpretation to thcappcaran(*<‘ 
ot the wandering stranger. lie also held consultations 
'uth her physician about “her Majesty's grievous 
pangs and pains, by leason of lootii-ache and the 
rheum,*' in wbicli juohably his chemical knowledge 
was more efficacious llian his astrology. Kli/abcth 

** See * IVniiy M.iga/ims' No. 50, No. fB3 (tliis contiuce ths 
notice of the Queen’s visit), and No. (>01. 
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made inm waidcn of Manchester College in 1595 
when he teas Biclv shcacnthoi ntvn physicians to at¬ 
tend him, •*fecnt Inm dners raiitids to cat, and the ho¬ 
nourable Lady Sidnr y to attend on hun, and romiuil 
him With di\CIS spmlies from hci Majesty pithy and 
gracious” He died in 160H, after a lilc of wandering 
and adventure, at MuitlaLc, and uas buiicd in its 
(liuichyard 

Laily in Miy she twice visited the suK-hed of CV 
th{ niK, rountess of Pcinbioke, by whom she had b( en 
ieeei\ed “with all due humility” at Wilton in the pre- 
<eding yeai The countess was lying at Baynard 
( astle, and a lettci of Lady Talbots thus ipeords the 
visits —“ The Queen’s Majesty hath been here with 
hi T iwK e Veiy late botli times The last time it was 
ten of the dock at night or ever her Majesty went 
li( lu e, being so gn at a mist, as Iheu w eie divers oi the 
liUgisand boats that waited of hei lost their w lys 
and landed in wiong places, but thanks be to (;irod 
lifi JVfijcsty caniL well home without cold or 6ai * 

On the 21th of May hf i Majisty w is at Ihcobalds, 
ind in July she si I off on her piogrc*sB to the Prince ly 
Pkasuics of Kenilworth Ihe eoiporation oi Lciees- 
tei had maui git it pieparations for hei entertainment 
on lui way, oidtiiug ‘ that evciy householder foith- 
with xinend and beautify the foie-irontof their houses, 
and nnuud the pavement ” These proceedings ilinosi 
remind us of die progresses of the cmpiess ( aihenno ol 
liiibsii tluougli lu r doiiuiiions when it is staled Count 
Ol loft al ‘‘Olutc 1> < an^c d low ns to be built ind gaidc ns 
pi lilted nuKl> loi hci to pObS tliiougb, bfirig dis- 
inanlhcl nuuKdiitelv liteiuaidb llie citi/cns oi 
T' ccsid, lioweiir wcu disvjipointcd, a sju uenr lu 
Kcmlwoith b> Koilhamptoushire, lui letiune being 
I( dp.! d it Waiwiek She anivcd al Kcmlwoith on the 
nth of Inly and lomiincd miictcc n dajs 

liom Kcmlwoith Ili/ibclh icinoxd toluhhdd 
wlicic blu bixyed ti^^ht dayb, altcnding dninc ^enict 
III the eathcdial, ind makin^ occisioiixl visiNnitLx 
lieighbouihood Among tlu cntiicsof evpdiscb in 

emicd at tins period we find, to ni) Fold W'li 
wicks players, Ss Sf and given to tlu Queens 
be 11 waid in reward, U 4c/ Iiom LlehheId •^he ]uo- 
eceded to ( baitley ( a&Jc. then the scat oi W ilUr 
Dcveieux e irl of L*^sc\, now of F ul 1 eiiei^ I hence 
to Staff Old ( dStlc, the iibidenu ol Edw iid loiel Stii 
f)i(l, to f liilhngton, Ihu sc it of TolmCiiUid, 1 sc^ , 
ind on the 12 i1j of Augu t to Haillebui>, the se it ol 
Uie Bishop of Woicc'itci, nuking hti entij into tiut 
city on the lollowing day 

Ifei coming had been carefully picpaicd loi it a 
* convocation and eominoii louiitil holden on the lOlh 
of Jul>, it Wdb oideied that ‘ the foui gates shall be ‘^ct 
m some decent colour, vi/ an ash-colour, with hci 
Mdjk bty B 11 ms both within and without, * that “ tveiy 
peiBun hiving dunghills oi miskyns and Uuibci within 
the liberties shall cause the same to be earned away 
vuthiu ten days next, and so shall keep clean then 
soils, and pave the same with all convenient speed ’ 
[tins uxs better than the coveiuig of llicin ovei, as 
oidercd at Sandwuh] , that “ Mr Bailiftb, Mi Alder¬ 
men, and the High Chamberlain,” should meet he r on 
hui sc hack with then maces the “ Iwenty-toui olheia 
that hath be cn bailiffs in scailet gowns fac ed with black 
satin, with doublets of satin, on foot, and the othei, 
the lebiduc of them, in muiieym giain, and the forty- 
eight m tlu 11 hveiy gowns of velvet in gram, fair and 
comely, with the lObt of the freemen and every occu- 
pition by hunsclf iii their gowns and other dec^ent 
ijiparel/ that “the livery-gowns ot every company 
of the chamber be viewed by Mr Bailiffs and their 
biothren, and to be comely and decentthat ** a fair 
cup b(‘ bought m London foi the presenting the gift to 
tli^Queen’s Majesty, and 40k ui sovereigns, and angels 


of Loi own com an<l stamp [had these also to be 
bought 111 London , and, not the le ast }m])nrlant 1h it 
212/ be levied towards the cliaiges in icceivuig the 
Qiucns Majesty,” while tlu dcpaly oi the Kccordei 
was to be “ spoken with touching the oration, and to 
be rewaided foi his pains leeeption tdbh place 

accoidingly, the oiation was spoken and graciously 
acknowledged, the cup was^pre&cnted, and received 
with hcdity thanks, a pageant was prepared at the 
Ora^^s C loss, witli “ three Imivs uttering very good and 
d< Icctabk matter* m their speeches,' to winch her 
Maje*«ty gave vciy attentive ear she then wemt to 
St HelenB cbuuh, where was another pageant, and 
more speethes, vVlth which she was ako much pleased, 
having “ so good likitig of the mattci as (being foul 
anel rainy wealbeO she Called foi hci doak and hat, 
and Uiiiccl^to the end ” Thence she went to the catbe* 
dial VIhe re*in the junch one ot the scholars made her 
a specch in 1 'liin which done, she on lur knees heaid 
scIVuc and made hei prayers, then receiving a jmise 
oT (iiiTison \civet wiought with gold, having 20/ of 
gold 111 It, she ciUeicd the chuicn, “with great and 
solemn singing and inu«ic,” and examined the tombs 
of King John and of hei uncle Prince Arthui, letuin- 
ing at leiij^tli to the Bi'^hop’s palace 
On Sunclay, the 14fh, she “ was disposed to iide m 
hci coach or wagon to the cathedral church to heai 
servue and ^ermon ' the people, “ innumerable in the 
slucts and chuichjwud irjing “ God save )Our Ma¬ 
jesty to winch die ujdicd rising in hci <oach and 
hliowing licisclf at each side, “ I thank you I thanlv 
you all • 

She romamrcl hcie till tlu 20tb of August visiting 
places in the mighbouihoid occasionally Thus on 
the 15th slic lode to Tlindhp a pi uc which krame 
moic ccicbiated m tlu succeeding nign m unncction 
with the Gunpowcki Plot On the iSth die lode “ on 
liei pallic V ’ to Hallow Pirk ‘ and being on Ilmwuk 
Ifjll sfc viewing Pitiluioft ind ill theficld adioimng 
the cih, and the commons theic md tiiniiiig hci 
jialficy mil veiled to ^ec such i nurnbei of hor‘«es tu- 
lui whciriinto it vva^ inswtud by lur footmen 
itul oilu r c iti/tns be mg pic**enl that it wasaronunou 
giound and kept m vcral loi lur MajCbtv n hoises and 
of hci letuuiL and tiam lor tluivihuh he gave the 
t ity gi e it tbai ka During v\ Inch lime of 1 11 Af ijcstv 
abode luu thciewue pasluitd, by cudible lepoits, 
ibovc fifucn luindicd noises ind geldings wihont 
paying anyllnUt, thcicfoi ’ Ihis cunous lad gi\(S us 
a cl( iiti idt i of tlu pomp ol these piogicBsts, while 
It iiKica'^cb oiii wondd 1 ow atcommodation could he 
piovidcd Ihe nuansof i< ccpMoiiweieof couise pic- 
viously asccitlined u cl much inconvemcnce wns no 
doubt bubinittcd to w hil^ sen ants and iollovvcis slept 
in outhouses and stables, as they could contiive best 
lor thciiibelvis, but in all this tlurc must have been 
much di#omfoil In Hallow Park the Queen 1 unted, 
killing one buck with hei bow and wounding another 
so that It was taken, which bucks she diitcud to be 
given to the two bailiffs On Fiuhv, the 10th, she 
went to Batcnhall Park to hunt but ‘foi that she 
found the game v ci y scare i she i ctui lu d again w itbont 
hunting at all” Ibe lollowing dav, «it tliiee m the 
aftc^rnoon, she took hci kav( with much ceremony, 
being waited upon by the coiportion and inhabitinl&, 
and after recipro< al leav c taking speeches, she dep u icil 
with tears in hci eyes and the people with a loud ciy 
said •* God sive youi Majfsty ” 

She passed the night and the following Sunday at 
Elmley Bredon, and after entering Glouccsteishne she 
visited Sudeley Castle We have then no lecoid of 
her movimenls till the 11th of September, when she 
was leceived al Woodstock wifli the lloimit s Tale, by 
George G iscoigne, and an oration by Master Lain once 

2 I 2 
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Humphrey. Urn HerroifaTaleconsiateofaame^fal- 
legorwfcl emblomts, which arc expound^ by the Jwrmt 
in' lopg-winded prose speeches m EngliM, fcatin, 
and French: the oration of Master Humphjrey 
hrinlAtV*. but introduced Jiy two or three Latin poetos. 
I^om Woodstock she went to Reading, attending 


divine service at St. Lawrence Church, where a seat 
was specially fitted up for her, the pulpit hung wto a 
new cloth, and the church strewed with flowers The 
remainder of the year was spent at Windwr, tareen- 
wich, and Hampton Court, her Christmas heipg kept 
at the last-named place. 



rT'f'iisliut ^ 1. Lu'ui rjil View.] 


RAMBLES FROM RAILWAY^, 
Prnshukst icontinued), 

I 

That juxta-posilion of Mansion and Church so com¬ 
mon on onr old baronial estates was at once calculated 
to feed and to chasten the pride of those who could look 
hack over a long line of ancestors who had each in his 
period trod the wide and lolly halls of the one in the 

S and .power of lordly state, or in the more real 
;y of intellectual pre-eminence or of conscious 
worth, but who had, also, each at last been fain to put 
np with the lowest and nkiyowesl of cells in the other. 
What such men spring from, and what they must pass 
to, is ever before their eyes, invested with all those as¬ 
sociations which most ofiectually prevent indifference 
or forgetfulness; and could we trace the Deration of 
tlSese influences through the lives and characters of 
many of the memorable personages of our history, the 
result would doubtless be as striking as the study 
would be full of interest. In this house of the Sidneys, 
.owards which we arc now advancing from the church¬ 
yard, how often have the youthful eyes of the future 
poet or patriot kindled at the recollection of the men 
whohad eaten and firupk, sndledand sighed, toiled in 
thought, been excited by ambition—-elevated in success 
or depressed in despair, beneath these same walls that 
HOW covered them! Here had lived the Duke of 
Bedford, Regent of France during the minority t.-f 
Henry VI., whom Rapin describes as ** ^e most ac- 
eoinpiislied prince in Europe: wise, judicious, of 
f^eat valour, solidity, and ])cnetration, master of his 
• and of a genius superior to all employed by 

Mini j heoeemed born for a throne, though Providence 


had ranked him among subjectsaud of whom is told 
the delightful story by the same author, concerning 
hb tomb in France, whore he died of raorfification 
and anxiety, on account of the treaty between Ch.-irle.s 
VII. and the Duke of Burgundy, a treaty fatal to tlie 
English interests on the Continent:—“ Louis XL, son 
of Charles V^IL, being one day in the church at Rouen, 
and looking uimu the Duke of Bedford's tomb, a cer¬ 
tain lord of his retinue advised him to dcnmlish tliat 
standing momimcnt of the dishonour of the French. 

‘ No,’ replied the king, ‘let the ashes of a prince rest 
in peace, who. were he alive, would make the boldest 
of us tremble. I rather wish a more stately monument 
were raised to his honour!' ” Then again, after Bedford’s 
decease, Pensliurst belonged to his brother, the “ good 
Duke Humphrey” of Shakspere, and the great literary 
patron of his day. It need not excite surprise tha* the 
recollections of such men attaching to a locality, scent 
often to have a powerful tendency to raise them up fit¬ 
ting successors—the seed needs but a generous soil— 
and lo! wc have a Philip or an-Algernon Sidney. In the 
centre of the north and principal front of Penshurst 
an inscription on the entrance tower explains to us 
bow the estate came into the possession of the family 
who have matle it so famous. “ The most religious and 
renowned Prince Edward, the sixth king of England, 
France, and Ireland, gave this house of Pencester.with the 
manors, lands, and appurtenances thereunto belonging, 
unto his trusty and well-bolovcd servant Sjir William 
Sidney, knight banneret, serving him from the time of 
his birth unto his coronation in the officesof chamberlun 
and steward of fa'is household: in commemoration of 
which most worthy and famous king. Sir Henry 81l|iny» 
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Icniffht of the most noble order of Une G«rter» Lord 
ProBideot of the Council establiehed in the Marches of 
Wales, son and hoir of the af«renamed Sir William, 
catKsed this tower to be builded. and that most ea** 
cellent prince’s arms to be erected anno Domini 1585.*' 
The Sir llenry hero mentioned, who was also favoured 
by Edward Yl., enjoyed no less the e8l(‘em and con- 
fidonre of his successors, Mary and Elizabeth; the 
last of whom made him Lord Deputy of Iroiand, where 
his admirable g:overnmcnt won him the i*«pecial com¬ 
mendations of such writers as Edmund Spenser and 
Sir John Davies, in their res}>ective works on that 
countiy. But the most Batisfa(*tory and a}i;repable 
evidence to us of .Sir Henry a character is his son’s 
Jove foi him, and his own well-known appreciation of 
that son, beioic tlic ChrisUan heroism of w fatal field 
of Zutphen, or the lofty eloquence and spaiklinp: 
fincits of the * Defence of roesy * and the * Arcadia,’ had 
stamiH'd the woild's favouiito with a character beyond 
e\en that wojld’s hifi^hesl previous judgment of him. 
I'he exienor of this front of the mansion, which pre- 
sen ts a lon^ and handsome ia(;ade of Tudor windows, and 
batllemrnted walls, turrets, and towers, relieved in, 
varion** parts by ptojeetions, has been lately restored, or 
rathi r is still in ]»roee8s of restoration, for the whole is 
not yet completed, though the ivorks were begun eaily 
in the piesent ccntuiy. Ihc other principal Jront, 
lacing lh(» west, is also very long, and still more pie- 
niresqne in J^^.e^^eet from the variety of l\b details. 
0\ei tiu lential portion, wUh lU huge iijple-arched 
windowIS Fcen tlie lofty gable oi the hall, and at each 
end IS a wing, with loweis of (hffcieni heights, size, 
and i*lidpe, tall highly-decorated ehinmeys, End sloping 
loots. Wsbing ihiough the chief entrance, the door¬ 
way ul tic* towel with the insm]»tionbctore mentioned, 
we step ado^s a court to the Riinqucting Hall, 
])eiliaps the most ]>erfoi*t piece td anliquUy of the 
kind in Erie land Tl" dale is siqqxjscd to be that oi 
the i( ign oi Ldwaid JH.; fi\e i cutuncs theieloie h.i\c 
lia^-cd oicr it, and yet iis lofty walls and ])Ointod ] 
windows and 1iiiibei-ai(h(*d lool, I’s ’-t‘i(*cii below | 
and galleiy above at one end anil dais at the other, its- ] 
oaken tables along the «ides, and inas-^ive andiions—| 
that primitne giate—lu the centre, aie still PMsting, 
and ask but for the careful and liberal hand to le- 
assniTie also their piiblme stienglh, beauty, and eha- 
raetei, tlnough the lestoialion to the windows of thejr 
e](‘gant liareiy, to the roof ot its fine corliel figures, 
foitunately still preseivcd, and to the walls, ‘‘ome of 
thgse suitable decorations which w’c may be sure once 
made them n(‘h, as hangings or picture®?, emblems ol 
the battle and of the chare. Yes, Iheie is one other 
and most indispensable thing to be done, and that is to 
tear down the jiei’speclivc \ iew painteil all over the 
w'alls of the farlhe^t (or daiy) end ; a production that 
must have issued from the taste of the last eentuiy. 
And all these things we have good reason to ho])e and 
believe will be done; and w'o shall once more see the 
hall as it w’as wdien Bon Jonson sal heic an honoured 
guest of those* 

«« — whose liberal board doth flow 

With all that hospitality dofli know, 

Where comes no guest but is allowed to eat 
\\ ithoiit his fear, and of thy lonl’s own meat 
Where the same beer, and bread, ami sidf-samc wine 
Tlmt is his lordsliip*s, shall 1)6 also mine. 

And I not fain to sit (ns some this day) 

At groat men's fables, ami yot dine away. 

Here 110 man foils my cuiw; noi standing by 
A waiter dotli niy gluttony envy : 

But gives TOO what I call, and lets me eat; 

He knows below bo bliall find ]>lenty of moiit. 

Thy tables lioaid not up for the iiojct day ; 

Noi when I take my lodging need 1 piay 
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For tire, or light, or limy; all is there 
* As if thou then weft mine/* 

Or when the poet stood by to behold that delightful 
custom of the old tune, the tenants all 

*< come in, the faimor and the elowti, * 

And no one etnply handed, to salute 

Thy loid and lady, though they hayeiiosiJt. 

Some hi trig a capon, sonic a rural cake, 

Some nuts, some apples; some that think (hoy make 
Tlie hotter rhoosoi,, bring ’horn ; or eke send 
By their riiietiauglifor^, wTiom they would coiWmond 
This way to Inisbaiids, and whose h ukets boar 
An emblemj[)f ilwmsolves in plum oi (tear.** 

Or lastly, when Jonaon beheld in aiio her custom, so 
touchingly beautiful, the cause of much of tlie][)eiHonal 
cbaiacter of the Sidneys living and dead: 

« Thoy*aic and have boon taught religion; tlionco 
Tiiou gontlor spnits have suck'd iiinucoiico; 

Kach morn, and even, they arc taught to pray 
e fViih ike vjhokt ftouaehuiUJ* 

From the I Jail, dooie lead off in several different diiec- 
tious: one to the court-yard, whore is the bdll, the gitt oi 
the Earl of Leicester (Sir Philip’s nnidc), 1649; aiiothcj 
from tiic music gallery to the suite of apartments oc¬ 
cupied by "IValler’s Saceharissa; a third from the dais 
oil {ho rigVit to the private apartments; and a fourth on 
the left, ojipohite, by an elegant winding staiu d«c, to the 
rooms wlin h are generally exhibited. The iiitorest oi 
these itpaitinents centres entirelv in their rontmits, to 
which aecoidmgly oui notice wiU be confui(‘d. In tin 
first of ilie lange, the ball-ioom, some ineinorialh ol 
lilizabelb’s vihii here Joim the chief objects ot eu- 
lioftity. The anlhpie-looking chandeliers suspended 
from the eeiliiig and the alabaster jilates on the tablt- 
arc uiiderstoixl to haie been gifts to S'lr He ny Sidney. 
In the same room then* is jicurious painting of a gronji 
of bn iis. altnbiited to tlie Kai I of Leice^'ln ; four \ei} 
Urge ]jJuritiiigson the wall, by Vandeibon lit, ba> nigre- 
spec tuely for their subjects tlicTnuinpb oK'ujiid, Veinm 
riMiig fiom tlu Sea, Euiopa on the Ball, and Cujiul tiv- 
ing bis Bow; with, last I), some poi Iraits ofai cry uiiaecL 
lancoua (Irir.icter, but mcluding soniebv \ aiut^ke ami 
Lely. Next to tbc b,ill-room is the Pag<‘ h. Uibi '•indi a 
liilJe BUle-ioom as the name snggiVii^: tins contaiim 
works ot aniucbhighci ebaiactei. We ha\eberemie ol 
Reinbiandt’s finest ]uodurlions in his genm-allv finest 
because most perfect class—jioiti ail lire, and winch is 
dncctly interesting flora its Doing the ailist’s own poi- 
tiait: aUo a Si. Hubert by Titian. On a painting of 
flow’crs we lead tbe name of M. A. ('aravaugio, and 
tbe eoloiiriiig leminds us of Annibale Caiacei s striking 
eulogiuin on the pinityaud’vigour of the tints in sonic 
of Caravaggio’s more ambitious pictures, that lie 
ground flesh ” rallu'r than colour. 'J'he Fall of 
Phaeton^ by Julio Romano; a very interesting full- 
length of a youth, the son oT Chaiha II. and Nell 
Gwynn, and first Duke of St. Allun’s; ami many other 
portraits also adorn the walls of the Pag('s loom. On 
one of the tables is a bridle, riclily mounted with 
gilt metal, once the pioperty of Georgo Villicra, 
T)uke of Burking,ham, ami on anothoi a sword of re¬ 
markable shape: the handle is piobably sixteen inches 
long, the cross-piece represents a ragged staff, with 
bears at the extremities ami fitmi each side ol the 
blade, a little w'ay above the handle, projects a kind 
of short spike: that is tbe sword of Sir Philip Sidney. 
The next of the suite of^apartuicnls is still nioic di¬ 
rectly devoted to the preservation of the leeollectiotis 
of Elizabeths visit; it is called her drawing-tooin, and 
is still in the same stale as when she fuinislit^d it with 
those stalely-looking chairs and low couch, with their 
yellow' and crimson satin draperies. She also wrought 
their embroideries with her own and her attendants’ 
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bands i Oi sut h at Iwst is the stoi v t ild he n, and it < at 
aas with U inoic probability than thoar stone-s usually 
4o Yhi*ao\cri*ifj>i whocuuUl\ a1iu oik oi hti subjn ts 
■0 highly as to ioibid his loinui^ ii % (]ang<ioua<K 
li^mon, from the f<ai ot the i< wed of I u do- 

inuuous/ as 1 li/ahcth did when Sir Plu1ij> was about 
to aeeouipanv Di Ac ui Ins expodninu aguiist the 
SiMUiiaids in the West Indies, may easily U suppo'^jcd 
toluve thn need that suh}ctt*H farnilv Tm pie- 
ttiies in th ( looms luilude a Dutch Ploasuio-iau by 
Vlemveiinaus and a Chaiitv by Guidu» one ot tho^e 
MiljMfs in Hliich tins fine pauUei is so pie-pimmnt 
ftut the poitiaits hcio cngioss one a attention hi 
ion luvreast many glam os lonna the walls, our 
(yes re si on the IniCKmciits ot bu Pluhp luinseli, and 
win II they windoi loi a moment horn them, it w but 
to be ittiae It d by ihosc ot * Sidney’s sister, Vi mlnolvc s 
inothcr> llie subuct of Jonson s ummtable epitiph 
01 by those ol Algtinon Sidney, with a view of the 
iowei luthf btckgiourid, and tlie mcuioiable woie^y 
be in ath lb he ack d De (c mbe r 7tb, 16H3 ' 1 Jus ]> n 

iriil the 1 loir valuable and in to job ting from the en- 
I nmsl UKC that U Was etidcnlly taken just btfoie Siel- 
Ti V e \< (ution And truly the shadow ot tin ap)noi( h 
mg (U ith scciiib upon il, the ovpitssion of the iue is 
It tlu banie time fii lu, uiiyit Jding and, wc e ould t im >, 
unwouicdly stem as though m defiance oi the gaunt 
<oru|utH)i Sidiuy, wc mtd hardl) mention wsb u- 
1 (stMl by tlu \ trnme m a1 the same time as lus ti icud 
loidWilliuu Hubsill, iminednUlyaltLi the innoun i 
incut of th( Hnc lloubt Plot, ind toiinmtlcd to Hit 
1 o\w r oil » (lui^e oi tu ison Hi was tiled b> the 
tniiniuis Tudgt jcfitiics, who on tins oecasion awed 
puhips In lub knowledge oi the h ^\t iiHcUitt and in 
eloiiuune ehiracUi ol tlu piisomi ktpt lus oidinaiy 
buihilitics m Boiiutliin^ like cheek juiliaps too lus 
'teiy inMily tu destio) so dnigeioeib i man to the 
exisniirt goicrniju nt as Sidiii > w is 1 noun to be, had 
i powerful tendeuey towaids Uu ^inu end Ilu 
J i( nth nurusto Baiilion in a Ictki wiittcnonJy thicc 
t( irs htfoit seems to line desciibtd Sulne) b uiiu- 
eiplis vnd luotnts with gu it plotision - hr b])eaksol 
him as ‘ i man < i gie it mows and veiy ln„h designs, 
whie h t< ml to Uu e st ildishme iil ol i lopuhiie lie ib 
in the pul> oi the lmh])(nden1s uid oihti scolanos 
iml this juity weii nnsUi duiuig Uu list tioiihlis 
J hl^ too was the s i lo nan who aecoiding to the 
tesUmmy ol llishop Bmuel hid studied the Ins 
toi) ot g'oveiniiuni ni all its biiiulus beyond any 
mail he hide\<r known amt who has kit us *>ue I 
in ovideiiie ot Ins |ow(i to teaeh wlut he lad 
Jiinit to others as Ins JUsiOurbeb on (o>\eimiunt 
ImUl) his eoinip^e wa to las lofty vmws )iis 

leviunng uid Ins inUlleet dining the leign oi 
Chiihsl he hid fought 111 tin Pailianic ntaiy lanks 
and site iw iids bat < one oi the tudges on Uu gieat 
till], he had bended Cromwc 11 duiing the Piotee- 
toiHti he had deiciided the king** exceution, wluibt in 
e\ii in (oiisequcme ol the Rentoi ition, and wheMi, by 
so dom^^ he must have heon weli awaic how lu w is 
still luuhd closing against lumscIf the path towards 
homo Su h a man lo such a goicinment was iiidet d 
c m ru nll> d irij^t i ous and the lute i rxpiobbcd tlu n 
o|uiuon to tint eiUet, by a dcteijuiuition to o\cik ip 
etCT) hurni thu kw, lustue, oi humauily ini^hl 
intojpose bel\ e'en them and lain Two witnesses were 
newssny lopion the ehtige of ticabon loidllow- 
ird ol 1 s( luk i ioniedeiateii 11 the plot aeeorchng to 
1 IS own eonlissnn and whom the ]nueUat I >elyn 
utils a inoubtci ot a inui w piepued lo bi\( hib 
own hie b) beeonnng one ot the si wiinrsses, but no 
au ond waa fortheomi ig W lui w w lo be d me * A 
manuficnpt had been toi nd stiumg Sulnex s papeis, 
appeal mg lo be muvC i ay s I \ c^yn, hr foi e the Kes- 
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toiatmuy and, if bO, pardoned by the Act of Oblivion* 
whub contained an a\owal ot puneipks BiiinUr lo 
those wliuh it was alleged weic involved in tliej Rye^ 
House Plot, that manusenpt it was eieteimined 
should be the bee oud w line Six Jt is idle to speak of 
hie being found f.uilty when tiud by men who could 
do thcbc things, or oi Ins death bring aitei wards 
dctciunned upon in the face of the umvoisal hoiror 
and disgust Ife w is executed as the inbiiiption lieio 
states on tlu 7th oi Dtcem^i, ind it we eould forget 
all the leeoids of his ]>ievioub hie, Ins death alone 
would be suftielent lo stamp him ab the ]>atiJot He 
appealed in no way to the synimthies of the people in 
whose eiuse hc'buikud but when asked to speak, said 
hi had made Ins price withOod and had nothing to 
say to mail lie handed a ])aper howcvei to the 
sbriiif (wlnrh w is ifteiwuds ])iint<d), coiit innig a 
dislmcl and final avowal of his Mews tlu papci con 
eluded with tlie piiyci, " Grant that 1 miy die gloti- 
lying tliee foi all Ihv nuities, ind Ihit at the last thou 
iiasl piirnitled me lt»l c singled out as a wUiicsi of thy 
tiplh and tieii by tlu eontession oi my very opposeis, 
foi that old erusc, in wliuh I v ashom iny yoith en¬ 
gaged and foi whuli thou hist often and wonderfully 
deeJlied thyself Siuli v is tlu inlu whom wntcis 
oi the most oi»positc p lilu il views h \e iw,iOfd to 
hommi Uu ]oel (\])i»si hut tic ool mnly eon- 
llnncd deeision of p ) lenty on Ihib bee nd oi tlu two 
nun thit*lia\< inidt Pciislu i r illustiims when he* 
bi>S 

C» t U 11 ei 1 (1 I imoi g i s • II 1 II i( ] 111 I 
\ii 1 tun u s fl I lift i( l WM It I dl i i t 
i ♦ Pit 1 Si 6/ / Miufl Him t 
V Ol ii„ A ir i 1 fil lb wlio I ill I Mill n file ) I 
111 SI m i ihsts t ul I ut 111 i]ith(nl 
lUy kn w I w tc i I < k 1 M J i J on 
[I I iitni 1] 
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maleiial with winch the ehicl buildin, s ni anv 
piiticul 11 coiuiliy au eonbtiueti d (lepi mK, in i mm li 
giealir dcgiecihaii we ue apt geneially to Buppi k , 
on the geologual chiiactei of tlu countiy itsUt Jf 
Slone quairifs bo aliundant and c isily woikcd stoiu 
heeomes a ehul bidding mate ml m a ihalkydn- 
tru the vvhiteiuss of vaiious 1 iiulh of buildings 
chid} however ul tlu Imnibki soit niduatestlu ex 
Uiibivt us( of chalk while a clayey disUict sm n as 
thc‘Tondoii ela\ on which the inctiopohs i hudt, 
fuinishe'^ in exlidubtUbs stenc foi the iiianufii *ure of 
Inuks fls a building matnial These remarks afo 
applicable not only to ouf ow n country and ovr own 
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limes, bul to all (ounincs and to oAcry aRf* fhuB, it 
we seek to ascdtain nhy ancient Babylon }nesentpd 
sueh reinaikabie cpuiiiieriH of brick-woik, while Pei- 
sepolis, Palniyri ( aiimc Thebfs, and othei ancient 
cities dtsfilay Tinns of stone instoid ol biuk, we shall 
piobably find a solution ui the riicuinstance that 
mbylon ok apicd a site on a low flit, clayey district, 
near the banks of the f:;n at i ii er& Tip;rib and Fiiphi ates, 
where the miteiials foi ir\jtkin{3' bneke. were tuimslied 
in fl:reat abundance 

fbc making of bin ks is one of the iiu c liuiieal aits 
mentioned \try caily in tin Srnptuu histoiv Ihe 
book of (irinoMS inlonns ih tut barnt bucks were 
used in the constiuction ot the lowc i of Babel whnli, 
accoidint, tc) tin usually rotciicd <bionology, w is 
ciOLled witiini fom centunes after the Delu,;r In 
other (oiinlius in cailv time the bricks do not scf in 
to have bfon binned The nuns of the tower iieti 
Bagdad iH found to be foinud of unbinnt bucks 
When tin J^iaclitos wcic in hondigc in J »’‘>pt, one ol^ 
the lisl s imposed on the in w the nuking ot bucks,* 
and tho«f hiicks it his be c n supjio'^cd wcu sun dried, 
but not binned or fned Some of the brick buildim;s 
of India, wh eici be llu ]KUod it wbicb the y wne 
elected sc into bur been iouned of bricks not only 
fired but fumed with i s] ill wbuh Ins never been 
sinpas'^ed ind i i eIv rqiullcd ibus Dr Kennocly 
mills C iinpai u ol th In lies le mirks —^ ^otbniv. 
Iha\e <\n seeji Ins d ill eejiulled the peileetionof 
the c niy 1 11(1 i 11 * in^ wbieli is shown in the bucks 

to be t )un 1 in ll ( sc nuns anc le nt tombs ncai lalli , 

tbc ino I b uilifil c bi die I slon could not siupass 

the 1 upnc ot c 1^< ind uuli anci atcuiac) ot 

form whibt 1b subsluuc w is i ]cile(liy homo,^c 
noons in 1 kiltulh Ininl ll it ( ub buck hid a me 
tallu in ^ lid 1 I luud will i leu suifue Jilt 
bieil in I cf 1 1 C Jwilln)lc|i i) i the ]»oss biIU\ 
of ni inuf dun 1 sin b buds ii In lind biitlnnich 
doubt wlithci nil ](iliet noik 1 is nci been 
itU inplc (1 

The (metl attined to gic d C' elkncf in the iit 
of mikuif» but 1 lMin> t ite thittbeuw il tlncc 
dif! lent si/e-» (i | ly* d the lu^ ton s\ jiiehes in 
IdiAth the ItUad / n Iweh imhcs iiiel tbc 
d t<n fifteen inches Ihcw iic at tlie jucsent div 
it It line bn k buildnus wl le li wen erede I sc\en 
tcc n huiidii d )( iis i suf i le lit ])io if ol the c \.( e 1 
Icncr of the nuteuil cinploved \mon^ in uic in 
nit ions llu Dutch but been ebstinj^uislud t ir tlu e\ 
e Ucn c of then piodiietious in tins kin I of inumhc 
line they hue lon^ been in the hibit ol foiming the ii 
fioiib with bucks, indc^onot puingtheii stiectswilh 
the sune inilcrnl ind it his been lemaikcd hoiv 
long these bucks remain iiuin]ui(d in such situations 
Withic putt) our own eountiythcic is a eiiciim 
stance whidi has had an uiifoituuale* efeet )n tin 
(pulily of the hue ks m inuf i( lured in sjiite ol the t \- 
lell me ol the mateiials it command ind the skill ot 
tlie woikrnan Hy the eustoitiaiy mode of eh aline: with 
biuldiiig liiid a plot oi giouud is let on a building 
le isc foi ninety nine jtiis oi some otlici defined 
pen )d at the e \pn ition of which the Und with the 
•vhole ol the hiiildings ihm existing on it, leturns to 
llu possession ot the owner of the landf As the h a&c - 
holcfei, theietcnc has no inteiest in constiueting a 
building on the plot ot gi iuud so dm able as to last 
linger than the teini ol his lease hr regulites his 
mode ot consli\ution md his choice of maleiials on 
the most eeonnmu il plan which the tenn of his lease 
requnes Hence among olhe i ic^ults the bricks ein- 
]»loyed aie in genoi il n ire inugblv finished and less 
perfectly buimd than if i loiigct dui ibilil} wcio le- 
quiiedoflbem and he nee the iuquenit necessit) loi 
icbuildirig the houses when the leases ‘ fall in 


I, Bucks it iTuy be pretty well known aie not mad' 
wholl} ot (liy The piopci matcual is a ecu tain mix¬ 
ture ol (lay and-sand, and wheai such a inixtuie 
oecuis naturally, under the foim of loam, \ery little 
picpaiation IS reepured to itnder it fit fen buck- 
makers use A mixtuie of <]a> and lime also makes 
good hue ks and hence the ii^’c ot mail for this pur¬ 
pose Di Ihomson gucs ccitun reasons why clay 
and lime would mil e more cUii ible bricks than those* 
commonly pioduced — ‘ hor making common brlckb 
the most d*nable* Vnxture onglit to be common clay 
ind limestone oi chalk Pci haps the' best jiroporijou 
woulef be thiee ])arts e f eliy and one put of limestone 
or chalk m ])owder 'When such a ini tuic is exposed 
to belt, it would expeuente an meipnnt fusion and 
would theieby be lendcied much hudei and denser 
than common bricks J ho conse cjuenct w ould b (hat 
Jt would mibibo much less w Uer ind would therefore 
be much le^-s liable to ciaek and fall to pieces m win 
tir than common Imeks lor when w itci Jus 111*51 
nuated itself into the pores of a common bink, and is 
coineitcd into icc it undeigocs an c xpansion w hie h 
dislocates the parts of the brick ind 1 educe® it to 
fragments 

In nrepumg fen the manufactuu ot bucks the 
clay, aftci benig duf** ft^om the eailh is c xpo ed to tlie 
weather ioi i conside i able time as am'ins of finihci 
ciisintegi iiiiig the' stony uialtei from the composi ion 
of whieh the cl y Ins jaitially lx on foiined, anl of 
})ul\eu/mg tlx (ll} (u I ringin^ 11 into a stile ot 
minute ‘^ubdni-^ioi When tlie chy Ins been tbiih 
reduced to i kind ol (li\ powdi 1 it is then nii\( d uj) 
with wate i to the st ile of a siitf jnste This proe cs^^ of 
mixing IS one ot gr< at iinpoit me c sme e d tlx re ]»l a 
lai< (r ]nopoinon c f w ite r in one ] i t of he m i s than 
in lithe I the bucks % ill be f iiiix d )f iiiivin^ imf 
nncejiul mdcnil im’ canuit ]io< dui ihh Ihr 
( unpl^le innlgmiation tf the efi} wi h tlx i ite i is 
pj xiiot (I hy ipioeessof ki aeling pe lonix el ui some 
pi ICC shy mens feet in olheis b} lioises htt and lu 
0 hm b} nncbinei} tbc list me ll od is tlu most rfh- 
lacious and by propel inan^ernent would ])iobibly 
be the e he apcsl, hut w e lx lu \ c it is not ‘•o nnu h ae U d 
on as the of he r inclh ids ll the clay wck origin illy 
of a 1 ml wliieh eoiiMuud no fc-ind, it is necessiiy to 
mix sand with it licion tlu pioe ess ot 1 tx ulmg I lx 
(ifcetolsind is prnuipilly to Jensen fbc shiinkigc 
wbx h take plu( when(li\ il)noisus(d 1 lx biuk 
inikers m the neuhhoiuhei > I ol f ondon us( sand 
piocured fiom the bed of the rinmcs m u oolwieli, 
while it IS laised hy hnts id i pled to the pin pose Jf 
the giiins lu some w hit luge oi con be, they ire said 
to be belle I fitted loi tlx t^qcetinMew thin fine sind 
1 he I ondon hut kiuake IS also use ij ntnn of ishcs 
with the e lay and sand 

When the kneading of the ill} is finislxd, the\eiy 
simple process of bink nuking is e luudon, in the 
raannei whieh is putty well known to most persons 
The rude ‘•beds in which the bneknukeis work are to 
be seen m many a ‘ buck field ix ii 1 eiiulon, al¬ 
though they aie driven graduilly fiilhei and faithci 
iw ay by the me least of buildings Ihe eliv, aspic- 
paucl by the kneading pioeess is plieed upon the 
inouldor’^s bench, wheir i boy 01 i woman cuts it into 
pieces ‘‘omewhat Jiigcr thxiitlx e ipacity of the mould 
This mould IS ibout ten inches long me broad, and 
thiee deep so is to vicld a buck which, aftei buimng, 
meisuies nine fom nd ^ halt, and two and a lulf 
inches 111 Us tlncc diuunsionB, foi ab bucks ait a 
duty ])iul article then dimensions arc ngorousl} fixed 
by the law mue h to the dotuinc nt of the manufae tiue, 
IS h IS be c 11 of tc n show n The mouldc 1 dips the mould 
in ®and hy which us innei suriiet becomes covered 
with dfine liytr, and then sliikcs the piece of clay 
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i«t* the mouM tntu euch forto Att<1 doxtcnt) tliat lUl 
the anfflw and tornere of Uk mould bctoiiu PHed 
He t»»n tolvO* a smooth flat pi' << <»« «01 d with which 
ho BinawB oft tilt ‘•i' H* distn^ageh 

thf brulffftoin tilt iiijuld»b\ a stiokt on the 

haik ot lU mould and llu w(t bn K*. .u urinpid 
HI tows on i Jo V ^Vhtn sufh untU di' 1 > lx 

hamllfd fl ^ iuiiaX ind subscqtiriiU> iul<dui> 
inK))M n H ^ lows, wIihU an t]iaUli<d wiO» stiaw 
MIfM ) tlii lain In Uhs po-iilion lluy lU vJ^owid 
(o rfniin till tiny liav< briomr dS (.h> lln^y <aa 
buonn in thcojMii dir 

IJif hmiunf^oi funn; of tholnukiisan nnpoitant 
ptii of ilio 0, * litioiis it IS (lone ni ono ot two wa\s 
Mth I in 01 in efamps the lilt<r of which is tlio 
Jondofi nicliioil Iho kilns an snnplt tiUfUius 
ihoul twflx h f t hifth, in whuU the biuk«>dic plar od 
on flit d)(lHs 

AtUi llu hiuks au thus atianged* to the huitiIk t ol 
shout twintv thnisind tluy Rie covend with 
I lids 01 til< MUiu luushwood is 1 nidled in the 
JviJu and a inoddaU fne I < pt i p till thr bi.cKs art 
i n«i( r< d Hs (hy is ]u>sbibk, whuh tisii illy 0 (<tiis in 
I VO 01 tlii(cdi>f ihi mouth of tin kiln is then 
lllulupwith ])ir<cwol buck Aud day, 1( ivniw** loom 
only 1) mUodvic< dbin^h at a tim< llu fiii 

is llu I lindUdto i fitiic hPdt, and so tontiimed till 
th( hiuk-v IK huuud In the othei oi ‘ihmp 
method ot hiunni Uu hnrks arc pikd up in Ionvi; 
lows bd\ <un\(i\twotd whuh isstuwrd iqiuiitity 
oldiuhi^ to llu thuln s ot thiu lutho'i Ox imp^S 
lie inilohitwein llu b u ks T.t xaiiouto pails whuJi 
AK snmhnly hlb d with e nuKi'31 ind tiiuhis ui aNo 
stKW(do\(i (hi lop A hu pluc is foiiiud it out 
ind in I Miu 1 ^1 tt 1 tlu lufti Iroiu win li ( 2 :rathull> 
kiuilhs lit uuhis through nit llu inX'^s and thus 
burns oi 1 il t llu buck llu diui]) is some 
tinustJiKC iiunUisiu lu<( ninp. tlioiouc^hly hivTud 

Vtilhin tlu list lew yens tirnidikiblc di^icc oi 
utiMlv Ik hididispJijt 1 m the invc ntu i of niidii 
Ufjv foi luaknv 1 uks rstcnl^ la\r btcii tikcn out 
in f .1 xi mi mb i'*. loi in dmus liuin^ this objitt in 
\uw, ilthouc,hw( b(ho\c tint wJutlui it he ownur 
to disimliiuliou on the pul of llu biukiniktis to tlu 
inliodiuluni ol lu u incthod oi to i*onu eh ted in 
luvenf m most ot the maebines little pioj^irssl is^d 
hem mule ui tho use ot mu bine unde biu ks 

1\Iost of tlu n w inddnius u t on one of these two 
piinupbs ritlu 1 I» touf tlu d y into ainoihlbiv 
{ii£< tlu piopti M/ Hid slnpe ot i biuk oi I) i n i 
\ lonj; filld Ol lo I t eliv whose wid h and tin Inez'S 
rouespemd witli th wm b ind tiud ne s ol the 
intended biuk bu* wlmh I’teutoft into pic t su l hi 
to thi bn lb ot llu bud llu fdlowniJ:, yvlnth i'* 
enu ot tlu new intents will i>ive xn uh i ol the 

iu*ril di il ute 1 ed tiu tost e>t tlu si two clishesol 
midnius I be moulds in the mu bine ire an meretl 
in i lieiii/oriti’ w1jo( 1, tlu lottlion ol wine h e iiise s the 
niouht'^ to piss muln a hoppci oi ueeplidc horn 
whu b ll f V i< (< \e the ii epiol i ot l< inpt ud clay \ 
tlu 111 mid i h iiue, tlmy pass iineh i a kuiie win t n 
aeliusud'-) i toeiitofttbi suiplus dev llu b itoni 
ot e nil mml I is hiose mei by an mpiiums 
mrnt i mule to use m tlu mould Hb the uJurl 
levohfs s) ibii by the lime' one iiyolutioi ot llu 
wheel IS ee 111 pie ed lb biuk is lifted loinpleteh out 
of the* mould llu biuks thus de\Hlrej die b) a pieee 
of ineclunism UandviKd lo in endless lull and eon 
ventMl lo am eh'^'iied s| >t Attei the' iiuulds hi o 
bw>n uaed in ibis w i> {\\ \ vnubi a '^lcve e’» l»« 

Miudoelt betoie bcinH d^nn fylUd with eli} IIukms 
an airangemeiit of iiudumsm by yvhidi tlu propei 
quantity of clay la f > td mio e dc b mould ds tbc w bee j 
noutf s 


Hie other mode of operation is fa\ourab]y exhibited 
m a mae line inyenied by the Marquia of Iweeddale, 
a b w ycdis Ago This nobleman, having Ins atUmtioti 
ationply dire end to xgiicultnial improvements^ and 
tim mtdtis oi effecting them, found that the uac of Mies 
as dr^ nn foi the outlet ol witri m the eliainmg of land 
yv IS not mneb acted on owing to tlu esixsnbc of pur¬ 
chasing tho tiles He then upon devised a inauune' 
for miking dMimng-tiles moie expeditiously and 
e Ik \J)I\ than they b id be«ii Ticfene made J ho follow¬ 
ing le mxiks wcie nnde in the liimers Magazine, 
eni tlu eilicRcy ol tJusnnchiiu —“ Ibis mat lane will 
make J0,(K)0 diaiii tiles i iliv yiith one man and two 
boys to attend it, and 20 000 cl flat tiles for the diain- 
tilos to lie upon , but if the tile ^ au bioid for loofing, 
It will male J2 0IK) i day Jliese eli xjmng tilca are 
n me he" long so tbil tbiee m whines would make m 
one s< ison of k) wee k^) is man} tiles as would make 
a eliain fiom lomlon to Yoik, wbnexs a man and 
two as'-ist'int*^ will e>nlv mike 1000 di im-tibs in a day, 
'ind tlusp < nl/one i 1 1 ng wbieb is KKK) feet per 
day If the eh iin Im laid it tlu di^Miut ed 2^5 feet, it 
will nnl ( in one d i\ sufJie ent tiles ioi six a< us 
By i JUtlc mxlit Udi Oi it« in ui^^eimnls the 
inaehpic in ay be ilqili \ in tlu rnaniilulnre bneks 
as yu 1] as tile s the eUy I*) m llu instane e pje- 
undby passing I e twe eu tw<* large tylnubis plued 
lon/oiUillv At a distviue )l ball m iieh pint bv 
wine h 11 eUns xih sm sion \ liaid biiu*-! inees aie 
V rushed ind I led e n Jit ei ey iiii lit i being 
iempeted oi 1 lu »ti( I 1 / a I i M of mill, is mule to 
pass Ixlypcn 1w * lylnulii i itiiu iii eontiiiy eii 
2 e» turns by whith if i« liou^ll lo the sUlf ot a flxt 
c ikf smtiidt m wid 1) ici (l u <> the tik oi 

brie k xboul t i be Jen i i h uu iiblon ot elay 

nt vt ]Ubs< s on to in nllessxib y liuli eiiiie*- it to 
i tlind e yliiub 1 )'-)i ipe el x t > t,i\ 1e> llu elay the 

lined loim n eessxiy t i i di lumi tile •supposing 
this (e» 1 e tlu iilele vn eh j unniliiluii lluie aie 
< w lie el Ulielied 1 Ih line i me w li s eo^^saie 
o K^uJited that wnenfiiteeii iiitlus <1 tib oj ten 
Indus of biien au 1 i ned a wii d >ee nds tnd e nts 
oil that portion iioni llir leslot tlu pie e ind eoineys 
1 oil an enelJ s^ we h » a com e nu it pot t n le moN lUg 
1 hoin llio nuehi e 


/ n h Op t f lh 1 u \ fT } sf I f — Ti tli ortol ef 
r I l t I ll ( P l l)i> 11 Ilf 11 8 11 IS rtu em 

1 ! ) i o p( I III ^ 1 i l tl t i v( sc IS (f tl il h s lu 

' s I ) < II v(dfl( del cl oh i I ^ Imi fl \ i In^tr 
on u f it ^ iiutnc lub ml ikjm il, t) ni ulluwai t ct 

t» I Mil llii m 1 eiiij t s i< ss A subsi u t i1 
uuaI w ll ijixiusi b ibe ] i ^dcii { It wi|(iieuty 
Ml 1 wi ll m 1 evil n t) t oi it 1 d bit ^,inshed 
il ^fonmisls, iphii nj, to tl is sijl jt ( si 1 ll il flit 
( h (III iiUi It iJb i joint hen ii f f m If than 
w i Ibi t be uhlb tall iil s i i It 1 fluv \ nif usly 
ml iiousjy cthliitc flu j is< le I I OM kiigliiid Ibe 
miens< of III imilnc till i ll ul k, vI I I fhii w ikiniit, it 
tio]^<.i]> ll) hi to I A ill I tvul III ) t iiiiiisl them well 
Ibis ink I 8t will abo f acb ihc n i »t jpeftR fl i lahuieig 
with It) it m am ml if da.j]\ fit i Ot flisti siine 
(cewomiRt J, \c i a itmukibk <\xrw|b itwi thil t fl tle»^ 
b) ilid rtffenn ilWdi f i\ 1 Wes tri i ^ -s ^ ji,| | t ){ 
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ochre or yollow mail. This is schlom found on the 
lofty mountains romposnd of basalt or r<*llulHr volcanic 
Btonu, but generally c(»vcrfl the lower liills that rise 
between tye inferior nicnintains and the shore. The 
natives use it as a pigment for staining, or pai»ulng 
their doors, w'liuIow-slnilterK. rarn>c8, &c., iurl, uIumi 
iiiixod wiili lime, the walls of their honw'R. The level 
tracts along the coast are the most valuable parJs of 
the hind. The soil of those tracts is a ricli alliiMal 
deposit, v\jth a considerahlo mixtvr(‘ of vcgiUahle 
mould, and is exceedingly ]irolific. 

Kain is much nirre frequent in the Society than in 
:he Sandwi(‘h Islands, during the w’holftyear; but, ex¬ 
cept ill the rainy season, it is seldom heavy or lasting 
The rainy season, the only variation of th(' tropical 
year, occurs w’h«'n the sun is \ertical, and generally 
(continues from December to Marcli; during this time 
the climate is more insalubrious and the sickness of 
the inhabitants greater than at any other jieriod. 
Thunder and lightning arc ficquent, esjiecially in Ihcf 
rainy b( ason. 

Hogs and dogs, and soinelimea rats, were the only 
animals whose flesh ^vas formerly eaten by th(‘ natives. 
The missionaries ha\c intiodueed all our domestic 
annmils; ami all have suci’cedi'd very well, except the 
rheep. Many of the natives now possess hundreds of 
cattle, whh'h. with their other produce, they sell, with 
mutual advantage, to the ships which toucdi at the 
islands for lelieshments. lUbbits could not be pro- 
scrvcfl; cafs have hccoinc common in houses, and 
arc great favcmiit(\s. The buds of these and the 
neighbouring islands me not distinguished by brilliancy 
of plumage or inelodv <»f song There are, however, 
Hoveral \aiicties. and some of lliem in immense num¬ 
bers. 'rhe most nnincious cla.^'S are the aquatic i nvl. 
The albatross {dvfnmh the tro|)ie bird i]'har* 

ton a>thrrtiis\, seveial kinds of ])etrol, witli ^thers, 
abound in all the i.^liuids, e^]>eeially in Rorahora and 
jMatiarua. Among the Jakes arc several kinds of 
heron; and wild ducks resort to the lagoons and 
marshes, llirrc arr .several kinds of birds of piey, 
and a numher of the \vood|ieeker tribe, w ith sonic small 
paroqmUs of rich and splendid plumage. The turtle¬ 
dove IS found in the inland parts of some of the islands, 
and pigeons among the mountains. Among the few 
singing-birds the most (‘onspieuous is that called by 
theiritives Omaoman, which in appearance and note 
much rcaemhlcs the t linihli. Poultry was found in abun¬ 
dance in the islands when oiiginallv discovered, and 
have, of course, been since improved and exlendisk 

The vegetable pi oduelions are numerous, ('specially 
of tiu* plants which supply ff^/od for man. Tlie bread- 
Iruit trces%ud (woa-pajins are regulaily planted, and 
batatas, yams, taro, and bananas aie cultivated with 
care; the sugar-cane, whi di is of ext'clleut quality, 
tobat CO, and some other t!opi(*al ]dants are also cul¬ 
tivated. Cotton and indigo are only cultivated by tlie 
Europ(*anl, the natives being too indolent to bestow the 
necessary labour on iliein. Several wild plants aI?o 
afford food, espirially the arrovv-rooi, whichiseo]l(Tt('d 
• in May, and a ('onsideiable quantity of which is ex- 
])«rled; there are also the casuarina-trec, a kind of 
chestnut, and figs. Cloth is made, as in other islamls 
of the Pacific, ol thf^ inner bark of the bn'ad-fruit tree, 
the paper mulheny-tree, and the hibiscus ; of the last 
also ropes aie made. Oil is extracted from the C(u*oa- 
nut. The inteiior piodueesCiniber in great abundance. 
Forests cover all the mountains of Tiarrabooa, and the 
southern declivities of those of Opureone. Some ves¬ 
sels have been built of the timber. 

The Society Islanders are generally above the middle 
stature, but their limbs aie much less muscular and 
firm than those of tlie SaMKvii h Islanders, whom in 
many lesiwts they icsf'nihle; bnt they arc more robust 
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4 han the Marquesans, who arc the most light and agile 
of tlie inhabitants of Eastern Polynesia. In size and 
]ihysieal ymwer they are inferior to the New Zealanders, 
‘rhe coiiiitenaiicr* of tlit* Society Islanders is open and 
prepossessing, though the features arc bold, and some¬ 
times prominent. 'J'he facial angle is frequently as 
elevated ns in the Euroneau, except where the frontal 
and the ueeinital bones nave been ])ressed together in 
infancy. Tlie prevailing complexion is an olive, a 
hionye, or a reddish-brown, equally removed from tlic 
jet-black of the African and Asiatic, the yellow of tlie 
JVfalay, and the ird or copper colour of the aboriginal 
Ameficans. Ccyisiderable variety nevertheless pre¬ 
vails in the ('omjilcxion of the population of the same 
island, and as great a diversity among the inhabitants 
of the different islands. 

The mental I'apaeity of the Society Islanders lins 
hitherto been only partially developed. They arc le- 
niarkafily curious and inquisitive; and, eompaied w ith 
Ollier Polynesian nations, may be said to poss^'ss con¬ 
siderable ingenuity, nuehaiflcal iiiv'cntiou, and iinita- 
liofi. Totally unacquainted with the use of letters, 
their minds ('oukl not be improved by any regular con¬ 
tinued (Milture; yet the distinguishing featun'S ol their 
civil ])olity~ the imposing nature, nmtioious obser¬ 
vances, and ilivcrsitied ramific'ations of iheir supeisti- 
tion—the legends of their gods—the historical song-s 
of their hgrds—the heautilnl, figniative, and ini- 
jiassioned eloquence sometimes displityed m their 
national assemblies—and, above all, the eopinnsru'ss, 
V arit'ly, precision, and piiiily of liieir language’, w itli 
their exten^ve use of numbers, vvaiiaul the roiielusion 
that they possess no mean mental cajiahililK'''. 

J5y diveases, wars, infanticide, and the' me of ardent 
spirits, the large population which tlicsr' inlands lor- 
incrly eomained was reduced to a mere lemnant when 
the missionaries came anong them, and wis in rapid 
progiess to extinction. The general adoption of 
(/Jiristianily put a slop to the ewils in which ilnseleclinc 
liad originated ; but for some years after, the numher 
of deatlis consielcrably cxceedeei the births. About tlie 
ye’ars 18Ji) and 1820, the births were nearly equal to 
1 he deaths, and since that |)eiiod the po^mlation has 
been rapidly inercasing. The latest inlormation es¬ 
timates the inhabitants of the^c islands at eighteen or 
tvvemty thousand. Must t)t the native's can now* read 
and write, 'rheur inoial conduct has heeonie iiioie 
regular, and the'ir social (condition much iinpro\ed; 
thov Inive aequiied the knowledge of various useful 
arts, and profitable braiudies of eommere'e have been 
o])e'nrd. Nuiiutous vessels of from thirty to eighty 
tons burden are usefully employed in trade, and in 
inamtaining au intercourse between the sevcial islands. 
A press lias for many years been ae'tively engaged in 
feii])l)lynig tlie natives with publications in their own 
language, suited to their wants and their eondition. 

For these advantages the Society islands are chiefly, 
we may almost say entirely, indebted to the exertions 
of the missionaries. Under their mfluenco Poniare II. 
embracM’d Christianity in 1816, and framed a constitu¬ 
tion and a code of laws, w^hich, in 182.5, under his fon. 
w as (extended so as to include a parliament, of which 
the members are returned from the several districts 
by popular election. The legal penalties are seven', 
but extend to death in but few cases, and there is a 
regular police. Captain M\ F. Beechey, who visited 
thc'se islands, in 1826, in the Blossom, thus denseribes 
the proceedings of a legal court:—“ The court was 
range d upon benches placed in successive row's under 
the tre'cs, with the prisoners in front, under the 
charge of an officer witli a drawn sabre, and habited in 
a volunteer’s jacket and a maro. The aava-rai of the 
district in which the crimes had been committed took 
his place between the court and the prisoners, dressed 
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in a lonff straw mat, finrly plaited, and edged wiil^ 
fringe, w ith a slit out in it for the head to jiass through; 
a u Jiite oakum wig, which, in imitation of the gentle- 
iiien of our courts 4 )f law, flowed in long curls over 
iiis shoulders, and a tall ea]i surmounting it, curiously 
ornanu^nted with red feathers, and with variously 
coloured tresses of human hair. His appearance with¬ 
out shoes, stockings, or trowsers, the strange attire of 
the licad, with the variegated tresses of hair mingling 
with the oakum mils upon his shoulders, produced, 
as may be imagined, a ludicrous effect. The prisoner 
being brought up, the aava read c(*rtain passages from 
tlie penal code, and then accused the jinsoner of 
having stolen a gown from a European resident. He 
instantly ])lcaded “ guilty ” to the charge, and thereby 
saved a great deal of trouble. He was then admo¬ 
nished against the repetition of evil praetic'cs, and fined 
four hogs, two to the king, and two to the person from 
whom the proixuly had been stoltm. Bail is not iic- 
e(*ssary in Otalieite; and the prisoner, eonsequently, 
was allowed to go where he pleased ; and lie jnoeeeded 
to such of his fi lends as were most likelyto suiiply him 
with a liog,” 

Nolwitlibtanding, however, the efFoits of the mis¬ 
sionaries, the inoialily of the islandeis continues lery 
loose, especially in iebpe<‘t to chastity and honest) ; 
nor h.is the execntiie biiffici«‘nt power to exact ohe- 
di<*nee fioin the Eniopeans, who aic now numerous, 
when th(*y ar.e lelractory. Sir Edward Belcher, on 
his visit in tlu‘ Sulphur, iii 1«U). was called upon for 
hi-, assistance in enlorcing the veidiets of Otalieitaii 
Julies against Brltl^h sulyccls, which, gn^atly to his 
(‘K dll, he H‘iidily atfordiMl, and he narrates^aii iiisUnce 
in which the Qui'cn's husband was indicted before a 
jmy i'oi a violation of the law in connexion w'ilh one 
ol the-.e eases, when*, after Mweral efl\)rts to avoid the 
tiial, In* was found gniltv. though his ]mnishment only 
amimulcd to a h^eluie. Sir EdW'ard also notices ihe 
piogn‘ss made m nvili/ation in the interval between 
and IWO, jiarticnlarly in legard to cJolhing, 
which liad l)e(\une in agieat degree European; hut 
he adds with this jirogress they apjiear to have lost 
much of their old simplicity of chaiaetm*, and even 
much ot their religious feelings. Indeed the inissiou- 
aru's seem, by their extreme strictness, to have lost 
their hold on a ])eonle indolent, sensual, and addi(*ted 
to pl(Msure; they aosohitely jirohibiUHl their national 
dance, and most of their other peculiar customs; and 
when the fh*st excitement of their religious feelings 
iuul subsided, they naturally reverted to their lemeiu- 
hrance with feelings of regret. It is no doubt ex- 
tieniely difficult to decide in such cases what may be 
advisably allowed, but it must evidently be danger¬ 
ous to deprive an imperfectly civilized and but half- 
oc'cnpied people of tlieir usual active amusemouts. 
eioiii the tc»stiniony of (Captain Bcecdiey, the character 
of the dance, to whicdi the missionaries no doubt with 
justi(*e object, might have been, and w^as occasionally 
(*ven by themselves, modified so as to be wholly in- 
oiFcnsive. At any i ate it is supposed that it was the 
unpopiilarily arising from these restrictive measures 
that gave rise to the recent step taken by the nation of 
])lacing itself under the protection of France. This 
e\(Mit took place in 1842: Roman Catholic missions 
have been alieady formed and sent out, and other steps 
lak(*n by tlie French government for securing a per¬ 
manent establishment in the islands. 


Neti of ihe Ualcifon or Selling aside the fable of 

the lloatiiig cradle in which during? the Halcyon days the bird 
was Sdiil to rear il9 youn^, we shall find that ornithulo^nsts have 
diilered not a little as to the actual nCat of this btilliant bird. 
Pennant &ays that it makes its nest in holes in the sides of clifls. 


which it scoops to the depth of three feet, and in holes in the hanks 
of rivers, chiefly tho&o which before l>elonged to the water-rat; and 
he states the uuniher of the to be fiorn five to nine, of a most 
heaiitifal transparent white. The nest, he adds, is very fetid. 
Montagu, iij his * Omitholoiriml Dictionary,* snys^hat the bird 
generally takes jjossessioii of a rafs hole t 4 > de|iosit its eggs: he 
tlien ])rocecds as follows:—The many curious accounts which 
have been given of the nest of this bird iiidurcd us t(» take some 
pains to discover tlie fact. The result of our researches are (isj^ 
that tlie hole chosen to breed in is always ascending, and gene 
lally two or (liree feet in the hank ; ut the end in 6 coo]K'd a hollow 
at the bottom of wrjich is a quantity of .iniull tish-iHincs, nearly 
half an inch thick, mixed in witli tlu earth. Tin-? is un¬ 
doubtedly the castings of the jiarent biids, and not the >oiing, 
for we have found it even la‘fore lliey liave t ags, ami have every 
reason ti> believe that both male and female go to that sjiot, 
for no other purpose than to eject this inattiT, for some lime 
I before the female begin* Ut lay, and that they dry it by the 
heat of their liodies, as they arc frequently known to continue in 
the hole for Lours, long before tliey have eggs. On this dis¬ 
gorged matter the female lays to the number of seven eggs, 
•wliieli are peifeetJy wJiite and transparent, of a slmrt oval foiin, 
weighing about one drain. The hole in which they bleed is hy 
no means fouled by the castings; but before (be voting .iie able 
to fly it becomes extiemely fetid by the fiecosof the IjkkkI, which 
is (are) of a watery iiatme, and cannot ho cairied away by the 
])<nent biuK, as is common with most of thestnaller species. In 
defect of which, inslim t has taught them to havi* the (iilianre of 
tlKir habitation a^'ending, by which means the iillii\ matter 
inii', otr, and may fictpioiitl) be seen on tiie oiitvidc. Wo in-ver 
could observe the old birds with anything in tiooi InlU when 
they w'cnt to feed tlicir young; from which U may be ci.iidiKhtl 
they eject from their stomacli for that puiptise. * Mr. Silby, 
after noticing the (jeetion of boms uiul other mdigediblc paits, 
in jrllets, by the mouth of tliCKc biids, goes on to slate that 
they bleed in the banks of the streams they li.umt, either digging 
a hole themselves oi taking povs. .slon of that of :i water- 
lat, which they aftciwards cnl.irgc to suit tlicii ct nvinieiice. He 
then proceeds as follows. The heaiiu' of the bole is alwavs 
di.igoiially upwaids, and ii nioce^ (woor tlnee feet into the ban! 
The nest is coin])o*od of the above-nieiitioiu d pellets of tisn 
Ixiiics, cjecfcd into a small Ci.vity at the fattlicr end of tliis 
lefreaf, an I upon which the eggs nic laiil, to the minibcr of six 
or seven, of a transparent pinkish n bite.'* Ho then qnotis.tiie 
ri marks of Montagu on the sloping liiii ctioii of the hole, and 
llio ice of that direction in carrying away otVensiie mattei. 
f* Illiistiations of Ihliisb Oinitholory,* \ol. i.; Mi. Itennle, in 
In', edition of Montagu's • Dictionau,' obseiv.'s, that fiom tbi‘ 
high authoiity of Montagu, the desciiptioii above civen has been 
copied by every iccenl writi r, with the exception of Ti mmlnel., 
who say** nothing on the siilject, and Wilson, who Vic. 

Om.,’ ill. flO). of Ins belled kmglislier (Jicaio Al yon i, that its 
ne.'.t is neitliei coustnicted of glue nor lislidiones." Mr. Itoimie 
then pioceeds thus“ Me aie ccilain of the fact that tin* wdl 
apply equally to our own kmglisber. In the bank of a s'lc.uu 
at Lee in Kent, we have bien acquainted with one orik''C losti 
ill the same hole for several su 4 |cpssivc sninmeis, but so fai fiom 
the exuviiB of iisli-bonos ejected, as is done by all buds of ]»rcy, 
iKung ilried on pinpose to foiin tbc nest, they aiescafteieil alout 
the floor of the bole in all diiectioiis, from Its entiance to its tn- 
iniiialion, without the lea*?! older or woikiiig uji with llic euitli, 
and all moist and fetid. Tliat tlie eggs may by accnlmt be laid 
upon iHirtions of these flsh-bunes is lughl) jiohahlc, as the floor 
is so thickly strewed with them that no vacant sjiot might I e 
found, hut they assuredly art* not by de*ign built up into a nest. 
The hole is from two to foui feet long, slopitig npwauls, narrow 
at the entrance, but widening in the intciior, in older perhaps In 
give tlie birds room to turn, and for the same apparent reason 
the eggs are not placed at the extremity. 1 am not a little scep- 
tleal as to its sometimes selecting the Md hole of a water-rat, 
which is a deadly enemy to its eggs and young; but it seems 
to indicate a dislike to the labour of digging. It fiecjuents the 
same hole for a series ofy^arsjWid will not abandon it, thupgh the 
nest be rejieatedly ]jlundeied of the eggs or young. The accu¬ 
mulation of cast-bones in owe of these old holes has jx'ilidps given 
ori«»’in to the notion of the nest being formed iif them.” Mr, 
Gould, ill liih ‘ BiiiU of Kuio]x,V atates that the eggs are de- 
posited in a hole, sucli os those above al 1 iuh*d to, bv tbc female, 
without making any nest .—Pettuy Vychpudta, 
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tenderly alive to the dutiesof his pa&toral oiBre : tiuiy, 
aa Wordsworth remarks, “ in this extraordinary man 
things in their nature adverse were reconciJe<l.” 

Very many of the simple homely customs ascribed to 
Walker afe yet far from obsolete in the neighbourhood. 
In the farm-houses the master of the house may still 
be seen at tbe head of a long table, with his farm 
aervants flitting down to their meals as part of the 
family. Rusli randies are yet employed in common, 
” white or tallow candles being reserved,*' as with 
Walker, foi important occasions.” ^id we imagine tea 
is even now \ ery little used, except by the more w ealthy 
farmers, at wuose houses indeed w^» liave seen it. 
Neither Walker nor his wife ever partook of it, though 
they kept it in the house for visitors or such of his 
own family as had been accustomed to this refresh- 
lucnt elsewhere. Porridge >vas their subslUule, and it 
is still employed at the meals answering to breakfast 
and tea. At tin* pnblic-housc' at Seathwaite, the land¬ 
lord of wtiiich is also a farmer, this is the case, and w^* 
were somewhat am used, aftt»r we had linislied our tea, 
to see the tea-pot very qnicfly taken to the landlord, 
and lea made for him alone, fiom the tea-leaves which 
had just served us. When the master of the house 
ha])pened at such times to be iroin home, his mother 
(he had no wife';, an old hut vigorous dame, ap])ro- 
priated the luxuiy to her own uw‘. 

There are few jdtu'es in our country pci haps that 
ha\e changed so little as hasSeathwaitcMin'c Walker's 
lime ; Ihcic have been no new buildings, nor has any¬ 
thing altered the external look oi the idace, unless it 
be the addition of the public-house, and thatisanoid 
hinn-house. Walkei’s own lioui-e has heen altered 
since his death, but only so nuw h as to lender it some- 
wlut more convenient to bis snecessor. Nor lia\e the 
inhabitants greatly (hanged; they aie still tin* same 
frugal, industrious, (juiet, rhuK h-going ra(*e: tliere is 
indeed a sliglit change in the Ust iu*ni. AValk.w con¬ 
gratulates hinis(df that thcie is “not one dissenter of 
any denomination in the paiish,”aiul now iheieare 
Kcveral Metliodists, and two or lhn»e Baiitisls, who 
have occasional mecUings at iiiivate houses, for theic is 
still no dissenting meeting-house in Seathwaite; but 
the chief part of the inhabitants arc still steady 
churchmen. 

1*he (*]iat)(‘l in which Walker so long ofiiciated is a 
simple structure, a low oblong huiUUng with a plain 
porch, and one bell, hung visibly in a most primitive- 
looking hellry, wi»h the liell-iope hanging down on 
the outside. It ditfors little in its a]»pearancc from 
many other (diapels seattertMl tlioughont the iiior(* 
reliied parts of the locality; it is not, however, so small 
as many of llumi, that at Vrasdalc Head for instance, 
which has seven pcwb, one being for each of tlie six 
families in the cnapidry. and the icniaining one for 
strangcM’s. Seathwaite (hurchyard contains a fine old 
y(*w, and near it a sun-dial, by which is Walker’s 
gvavo-st 0 iie, aplain blue slab, shown in the engraving; 
upon it is the following instniptioii:— 

“ In memory of the Heverend Robert Walker, who 
died the 25tli day of June, 1802, in the 9drd year of his 
age, and G7ih of his curacy at Seathwaite. 

“ Al^o of Anne, his wife, who died the 2Stli of 
January, 1802, in the 93rd year of her agc'.’* 

The noticeable thing in the interior of the cha])el is 
Vl'alker’s pew, which is still lined with cloth woven by 
his own liand—it is the oiiN pew in the chapel so dis- 
Ijiiguished. ^ 

There is about Seathwaite chapel an air of anti(iuc 
nidoness, that at once curries the mind back to a by¬ 
gone age I it speaks as strongly of other times as the 
noblest minster—but how differently! We advise (he 
visisor, if he can, to spend a Sunday there. Few sights 
would be more interesting to one not thoroughly so- 
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phisticated than the old kiik-yard on a Sabbath morn¬ 
ing. Then the old kirk—Uie noble yew, older still 
than the kifk, with the sun-dial by it-;-the few grave¬ 
stones scattered about, and the everlasting hills—which 
form so noble a background to the whole—all seem 
to wear an air of deeper repose and move silent 
grandeur than ever. But presently tbe hell tolls, and 
its first sounds have hardly passed away when one and 
another of the dalcsineu come quietly in, giving and 
receiving a simple greeting, and then separating into 
little gioups, or loitering singly about the graves, 
apjiareatly recalling, many of them at least, the memory 
of those who sleep below, wliile olheis collect under 
tlie shade of the old yew; the fairer ))ortion of the 
congregation meantime resting on the benches witliin 
the porch, but none, at least in fine weather, enter the 
chajiel. Soon, however, as the bell's last stroke has 
sounded, the] cdcigyman, a happy-lookiiig old man— 
apparently no unworthy suiTcssor of Walker—maybe 
w'en making his way towards the kirk, exchanging 
Vith all a smiU*, a word, or a how of genuine old- 
fa^hiuned courtesy (and the stranger will be sure to 
receive oiu) more maikcd than others), and after a 
little longt'r talk with his fair parishiom‘is in the 
pin cli, he enters the chapel, followed by his charge. 

to seeing Sir Roger dc Covc'rley go to church, it 
is the piTttiest sight of the kind one could wish to 
behold. 

“ UporTlhe Seathwaite Brook,*’ says Woiclsw^orth 
“ at a small distance from lh(‘ jiaisonagc, has bccui 
eicctc'd a mill for s|)imnng yarn ; it is a mean and dis- 
agrc(‘able ol)j(*(’t, tliough not unimpoi lant to the spec¬ 
tator, as ^‘ailing to mind the mouumtous changes 
wrought by such inventions in the frame of society.” 
Wc went to look at the mill, and found it with its roof 
])artly frillen in, its wheel broken; and on tiying the 
door, its hing(‘s, rub/*d fiom long disust*, gave way 
The macliinery, ton, though in ajjpc‘aranee undisturbed 
siiu'c it WHS last used, was d(‘cayed, the vv(*b ciumbling 
at the slighlc'st loueh. Our poet, were he to visit it 
now, might find in»w matter for rctilection on the 
changes wrought by the ])iogress of invention, which 
has lendeied this as ubstdclc as it made unaidecl hand- 
lahour. 

[To lie ooutiuiicd.] 


ON ROTTEN-STONE AND EMERY. 

TumK aic two sobstanccs, apparently very humble, 
n Im ii however contribute in an important degiee to 
tbe peifeetion of vmiouB insInuiieiiU, both of uw and 
of ornament. Thew are Tripoli, or rotte»-skme, and 
Kmenj, both cxteugively employed in {;rindin^ and 
poIisJiing glass, metals, stones, and other liatd snb- 
stanccs. Tiie names a])plicd to these two siibstanees 
seem at first to be odd and unmeaning; but the origin 
appi'ars to have been thusthat ‘ Trijioli ’ is the riaun> 
of the country whence one of these polishing sub¬ 
stances was first brought; that ‘rotten-stone' r.\- 
prcsscs significanlJv its mineral origin; and tliat 
• emery,’ with its French, Italian. Latin, and Gieek 
sYiiomymcs,' emeri,’ ‘smeriglio,’ ‘sinyris,' and ‘smuiis,’ 
all eome from the Greek verb ‘to smooth’ or ‘ to 
])o]ish,’ and thereby indicate tbe jmrpose to wliich tin* 
substance is applied. 

For a longtime tUc true nature of tripuli was not 
known, whether it was of a clayey or a flinty oiigin. 
rbls arose from certain differenees in Uie kinds brought 
from dttferent places. Tims the tripoli of Poliguf-, 
nei^ Rennes in Brittanv, is fusible; it lias scteiui 
difl'erent shades of red eoloiir,aud in some paits trunks 
of trees, imbedded in it, seem almost to have bee** 
changed into tripoli. Tripoli is found at Menat, near 
Rioiu, department of Puy-de-DCme. in beds wliich 
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appear to have hecn formerly schiala (slaty or lami¬ 
nated rocks), changed by the action of volcanic fire. 
It occurs in the quarries of chalcedony at Voltcrra in 
Tuscany, and assumes very much the appearance of 
tlic dfibris or decomposed fragments of chalcedony. In 
Saxony it occurs in the eoal-alrata at PostchappcI; and 
in Bohemia it is found in thin beds of a kind of pitch- 
stone. The tripoli of Venice is the most esteemed; 
it comes from the island of (forfu,and has a ycllowish- 
icd colour. The tripoli fiom Dei byshire, called 
* rotten-stone,’ occurs in the upper part of the great 

lie stratum which covers the mountain-limestone. 

The nature and formation of the Deibysliire * rotten- 
stone’ formed the subject of a communication from 
Mr. Martin to tlir Manchester Philosophical Society 
some years ago; and as that paper tlirew much light 
on the subject, we will ti ansenbe the principal results. 

Kirwan had before given an opinion ^ llial some 
vaiicti(»8 of tripoli ucre of lolcanic origin, uliile 
others were the lesult of decomposition; and Mr.» 
Martin proceeded to show that the Derbyshire rotten- 
stone is of this latter kind, and offered a conjcctuie 
that black maihle, or some other dark variety of liiiic- 
stoue, 1 $ the kind of lock whose decomposition forms 
jotten-slone. Of the rotteri-slonc of Bakewell, as an 
example of that of Derhyshhc generally, Mr. Martin 
state's that it is deposited in the upjierniust stratum of 
limestone. It occurs in different parts of •the moor ; 
fieque'ntly on tlie surfaee of tlie limestone, immediately 
under the vegetable mould ; hut it is procured in the 
gieatest quantity in a Jong or soniewhiit trough-shajicd 
hollow, inter, eeied by seieial broad irregukr fissures, 
whirh are filled up with small fragments of limestone. 
In these fissuies the lot ten stone occurs at the depth 
ol a few iiuhes below the surface, and iioin that to ten 
or fifteen ieiM. 

The I>eib}sliire lottcn-stone Mr. Martin deseiihes 
as being ]wuduerd in two distinct states. In the one 
state, the stone when dry has an induialed and soine- 
liuies stony consistency, with an caithy texture, a 
tiacturc Boinelimes shell-Jike and at other times slaty, 
a smooth and rather gieasy feel, and a colour betwet'ii 
yellow and browmish-grey. The other kind has a loose 
and powdery substance, a greater roughness to the 
touch, and qualities generally more resembling those ot 
earth than of rock. The hard rotten-stone (as the 
former is called by the diggers’) occurs in detached 
nodular lumps, dispersed through the debris of the 
limestone; whereas the soft rotten-stone occurs as a 
kind of spongy earth, cither coating the more indurated 
variety or deposited in considerable quantities under 
the dfibris on the surfaee of the limestone rock. Water, 
from the upper part of the moor, is constantly drain¬ 
ing through the loose materials which fill the hollow 
and fissures of the rotten-stone district. Among the 
rotten-stone arc found fragments of chert, and other 
fragments in all the intermediate stages between 
pcifeet limestone and rotten-stone. 

From all these circumstances combined, Mr. Martin 
concludes that lottcn-stone is produced by the dis¬ 
integration of a particular variety of limestone, pio- 
bahly a black marhle. 

The use of tiipoU or rotten-rtone as a polishing 
material is so veiy simple and so well knowm, that we 
need not slop to lemark upon it, but may proceed to 
notice the nature and sources of the other substance 
which we have named, viz. ejnerij. 

It is not one ol the least curious circumstances 
which mincralogical analysis has brought to light, 
that the sapphire, the ruby, adamantine spar, and 
emery arc very nearly the same substance. The i 
sajiphire, which occurs in rolled masses and crystals, 
contains ninety-tw'o ]»pr cent, of alumina, the rest 
heing silica and oxide of iron. The rubv, occurring 


•in six-sided prisms, contains ninety per cent, of 
alumina. Adamantine sj'ar, or common corundum, 
used extensively in the East Indies in the polishing of 
gems and stones, contaiqiis ninety-one per cent, of 
alumina. Lastly, emery contains (‘ighty-six*j)er cent, 
of alumina; thus appioaching very closely to the 
other three, and having, Lko them, only tw'o other 
component ingredients besides alumina \iz. silica 
and oxide ot iron. 

Mr. 'rennaut, sgme years ago, was the fiist to dis¬ 
cover that the emeiy of Europe is neaily the same 
substaiue as the corundum of the East. For many 
centuries emery lias been found in one of the Greek 
islands, Naxos; hut the ielation between it and corun¬ 
dum is a modern discovery. Fliny, in the dcwTiption 
w IWeli he has given of a green slone whicli the ancients 
called topaz, says it was the only gem that admitted 
the impression of a file; that all other gems were 
jiolisbed by means ot the “ grinding-stones of Naxos 
alid in another part of his v. ork he* speaks of ** naxiiuii ” 
as heing used in polishing inaible and gems. 

Mr. Tennant, in the jiaper in which he showed the 
rom])osition of emery, and which was published in the 
* Philosophit al Tran*-actions’ at the beginning of the 
])rescnt century, remarks:—“ The hardness of emery, 
as far as I could judge by its cutting rock-crystal and 
flint, appeared to be equal to that of diamond spar. 
The latter could not he sc ratched by the iorincr ; but 
as emery has not a surface sufliciently polished to 
render a mark visible, the (*onverso of this could not be 
tried. All the ornery which is used in England is said 
to be brought Irom the islands of the Aiehi|)eJago, 
and principally flora Naxos. In those places it is 
probably Mwy ahundanl; as the juice ol it in London, 
which I w^as told was eight or len rirlliiigs the 
Imiidrechveight, appears liUle inoie than fcufficicnt for 
the chit^ges of carnage. I'luuigh I saw a very large 
quaulity ill one place anorc than-* thouband hundred¬ 
weight). I could not find any pieces of a crystallized 
form: jiossibly tlie great propoition of iion usually 
mixed with it may prevent ils crystallization. The 
whole consisted of angular blocks incrustccl withiroa- 
ore, sometimes of an oclaliedral torm, witli pyrites, 
and \ery often mica. The latter frequently jienctiates 
the whole substaiu'C of the mass, giving it when 
bioken a silvery appearance, if seen in the direction 
in which the flat surfaces presc’Ut themselves to the 
eye.” The statistical j>art of th(*se leniarks would 
probably require modification, to suit llie state ot 
things at the present day. 

The island of Naxos, spoken of by Pliny as contain¬ 
ing abundance ot emery, has been limited by several 
travellers who have ottered a passing w'Oid on the 
existence there of the mineral. Tom nc loi t, a liundi cd 
and thirty years ago, said that in his lime the* emery- 
mines were situated at the bottom of a valley beyond 
a place called Perato, in the island of Naxos; but that 
the inhabitants also found emery while jiloughing the 
earth, and carried it dowm to the sea-ioast, where the 
English ballasted their ships with it; and he further 
states that it was so cheap that tw’enty-eight iiundred- 
wc'ight of it might be jmreliased lor a crown. Dr. E. 
D. Clarke, while sailing from ^Patinos to Paros, 
touched for a short time on the southern coast of the 
island of Naxos, and, amongst other minerals, made a 
few remarks concerning emery. “ The famous emery 
of Naxos is situated in an opposite part of the island, 
towards the north-west. The author has ever since 
regretted that his rough treatment at sea cnliiely 
banished from liis recollection all thought of tins 

important part of the natural history of Naxos. 

The author has succeeded in obtaining, by the ac¬ 
cidental fracture of the compact emery of Naxos, as 
H'gular an hexagonal form as lli.it which may be 
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notuod jn llw* lonuidum a il»f uoi i'- u 

imimoniblt < |»u b tht»t T( U'bia, or 

t toi iiii luni, im«l 1 tliv ioMo- cxlulnk'd hy thr 

ojHMdxl iiiloji' luiliu N ni<i) ]»< toupj l)y 

* lulUlO tidKK In * ' Jl> li I I ' 

TJ*c i < • ( iiHt < - l') n (I t H ''Jul 

Io*iOliin^, ti { ' fMd<^Lk «) < ih‘ ixtuino 1 »U(Iik'-j 
ol ils ])iii»i lilt ( ]ui‘itk> M(*n dw k) tn( [uo- 
tu)>fiu 4 i I I i lilt ''1‘ii to Ik‘ iijuh' 

»ipiuh lln I iiu f lluiii ( 1 \( \vcai avav, it is ui lad 
d toiiu t iuhKdi Xwu iul)l)in^ ’.uil^t(s <is lo wluili 
wiH Mf III 10 tlio ollui ; ciitil the ]io]>ulai oi 

‘ (IiiiiiuikI (Ul diiuioiJ ’ {\iiif*s«^(s aolly Uio 

f ii i llwiiiolliiuj l>iil llio (li iiooiid < ail < III tli'Mhainoiid, 

It bi'iiij; lian‘( i lljin all ollui siibsUiu ( ^, dm i y in- 
(liiilid ()ihM)l loost iinpoiliinl ]n«L(li( il .ij)|)Ji- 
c iMdi'^ ol this huVlam ( is m tlu jtundinjf ol lfii*(s 
loi liii(ios<o]t<*s, t(l<s((>}Ms and otlu i in Uhr nulK al 
jiisiiniiu 111** (J.i lioiiifMaiihcd «uiioM" liu liaidcsl 
ol j»ul)''Uni( % < in In i nt oi A\oilv(d b) \im> if w ollici-^ 
and It 1 - ]iii)K>ilint to ob'aiii Midi an aitoiil at a diui)) 

I lit, 

'J II iodv\ nnt IN IS bionjibt into the stale oi pondei 
01 ol f»i ini'H b> ti]»ioi(^-> (\lfMisiV(l' jiiiisiud in the' 
id i ul ot )i i^( > mil (lUeiiiM Y, and thus desi ulu d i>) 

I liindi NMiu I be inui) is pounded lu a sud 
tioitii, nd th biiiifd 111 <> thioNvu into N\all 1, and 

iHi\< d up uiiliil llu liii Jnu uldi to h post* until 
tlu uati I (on* 1 n^ notluio> bi t ] uUi i< ^ ulm h ai( too 
hiu ind I 10 to ix ot i i \ ii i llu u Ur i is then 
too Ml ,i\ u Aid iu*u walii poll (d in l*u inui\ 
till Is linillllf Ullidlp llloiwd to M ulr itid till 
' ltd a\iiii |» i ml oil Hn tin i ii in> tin inu t mjU 
il diiriy I piudoiul \ j iMi,>pi, ofuatii 
oldr d, and allourdto irijiAn a ifUiitij ol u lioiii, 
u lu u, ht ins |> niii d o' liu lu s^t linn Ind ol diirnv 
nobtioud ^ loilid ^uppU ot uaUi I in, addr d, 
mdtjtatidm i luiii^u u !r d loth piodiu^ioit ol 
i linn! ijuild' ol inu'p A '-um sio^i ii siu U ]»io- 
I iS diibbs tlu ininitulnift *0 obi iiii soM^al 
dilidi nl ill‘,iM ol liiu ne- , ilius ultptns llu iiiuiy 
to tlu pinjK^r^lii uliidi it Is mn uh «I 

*^1 j)i\id Uii u 111, ill oni ol Ills TieUers on 
Oliliis^ ulide |H k Id td til 1,1 1 dill” ol 11 iiM i loi 

oplual piiipo(‘- i milk- —‘I mill ot diHdditdi'- 
iiisollimni sni> lu mu' i i du loll uv iiu; in iniu i 

I ike li\ e Ol M N. dr 111 M "> d •», id haN i nj; iilli d oiu* ul 

II dll uilii uaid,])Ut into il a i oii'-uldabJi ijnantitv oi 
(loni diui\ sUi 1 NMtli a pur oi uood, ind attn 

I ludin,; to luc moiuIm pom tlie u itii inio tlu 
M mid M s d Altr I »l lia**^! oi! iboul lui l\i sci onds, 
pom 1 ! nut ot till' ni*n a tliiid m ^-el, and so on null 
le lest’ and iL *lu boUoin ol ladl Ne^sd ujll he 
^ lund diieiy oi diihiiin d(i;i(<s ot hai ne s, thi^ 
loiiH^l Ixnn in tlu m i m si !, and thidim in the* 
d t *1 ills pioi("s 111 ij 1)1 (uiisiilejid in soine u- 
jM ets as a srM|nil to ihil iioliird ahoNe. 

Luuie ol (M plaiiuni^ hou eiiui) is uMul h\ the 
ojilidin ueuiil bM(dl> ikdiil the (oinnion mode* ol 
mikmj, a ion\e\ Ium, sudi as an oil M};hl ’ spec- 
udi Idi--, A irulin^-lool is inst jni jiaird, hv turn 
in/apiiM ol hi iss lo a eoiKa\i suilaco, and n1akln^ 
It pi ill tils Kjifulai by the iibe ol dnei>. Thru a 
»>ule ol ^Uss^ luted•loi ujitieal pmposcs, is mu to a 
I luulai {oiiiK i. d fixed uith blai k ]mih to a wooden 
handle, hy whuh it in ly he eon\eni( nlly hdd. ! he 
concaNe hiiiluo ol ilu' W>oh beiiij; upiuiiuost, is 
spiinkled With powdeied tineij, and the glabs uit)bi.d 
upon il till uoui aw ^ to a comex buiUcc lu Midi 
an opeiation it is c Mdenl that the ])iass does not ad as 
an dbi iding biuiai e , il is nieidN a lecc ptai le piopeily 
duptd foi leieiMiig the ejneiN i»owdei, and ior lepu- 
Uling the inoNcmeit u llu ^lasb while uruhu the 
opeiatioii. 


A \u) (oiiNdiunl 1)1 in ol usim; emeiy is when a 
tlmisiratmu ol i* ((.nunlidoi glued U) a dieet of 
I'pci *‘“and ]iapoi.’ “gla-papud and “emeiy- 
papii/ru l! ice txaniplis ct hud suhslamcb Ubed iii 
llu \ I ileflintN j)Mlul(s wlidi (Oi.stilulo sand, 
td lull! pai lulls ol |Oundrd I'-s, and pounded 
f iiuiy, ha\e, an oiding to tlie inode in wludi Uu*y ate 
ap]>lied, dogiees ot liudiu^b adajilid to \aiious pro¬ 
cesses in tne nuThanu il ail'-. Other haul buhblautes, 
inoie or ic '-s ot a n iti ifinrl kind, aie oi i asioually used 
loi this pm])Ose, thus, tlu* slag, oi cxcc^tdingly haul 
i( tuM‘ lioiii the 11 on-woiks, is in boiiie towns gioiind to 
l»»)wd(.i, and uud, eilhei Miigly oi in combination 
with oneol the olhei Ihii ( iiiateiials al) 0 \c mentioned, 
as in abiading age ill 
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notu illist II dm •- tl i li I ]i li h lion t i tlu ii ixpii eicii hut 

II ii n ^ liillitiU) hi 111 1111 dtii t I (ml t ( thf 1 wnkmm with llu 

di^iif (t 41 t \ mil kill I > IiuIiIIk 1.0 IhIi iitisin is flis 
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till ( iiiimiii si i iiuLul 1 li n J* tf \ J y r i 

Jiftv) n f f (jtiuf/ / / \n in^ ( u ^ iiois fh I him iii 
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itid j)ditd)l( t) 1)4 iiitifl t i (idiiniN i nsum])lu>n Wi .11 
know 1m)\v lup,(lv ]»i 4 )ii 4 lif 4 , mi\ 4 fl iijtwiili 4 ui J 4 (lm^’'s m 
till siih]Ml ol 1 ( ul and tbil 4 \ 4 11 tin ])ot ito u is t ok tiin 4 

piosdilid l>\ till 1*11111 II s a •IVJidilh SI \ jii isini would not 

dll im ot 4 o ikiuj; IK Mil ii 1 )it in \oikshii( an I f intasliiu 
tin N 111, ulu II Nouiijj^ If HUM i in^iiiliiiit ol hiotlis w( also 
liiid that till I It lull (oti I I will sudiffl m pif pann.'^^uofi and 
wlioUsonif loofl iiom sihaaiuis whuii in this diiuti) an 
not il on,«hl ol Am i tlusi it is the kidixv < * m wliiili 
jKomist^ h ot Vi i 11 ( It onlv iii t'lc aoiii ^ and fduhi stall, 

i lu* Kidich (iup])N ti iip( Slid, iiid, wlidij)to]idlN imssfd, an 

i Ildil Hid a li ih hioil it ]io\(S to ui II lustf ui ot 

( 111 in/til M)i n I is, ihd tlni w i-tin/the prohni of sm !i 

] 1 lilts thi^ writ il util to Mj di liu 11 hiaiis, iswiiij ot s tm 
impoil.intf would ht tflKlfd iii the* ifoii(im> ol dtlaad- i 
ail left to tins 1 iiiiiki} *I)\ a kttd fiom ]\Ii Ihlliiiuton who 
nuntionstlir (ollowm/fnsi —‘ \ vin jj »oi tumlvin Slnoj) 
bhiii l>dn^iiiid)> pushed for toOfi, the iiiisbnul hn i]r iinai»}( to 
,tt t n])hiMut lit, till* wlit hdiiought luisdlutsonK kidnc N-hoaiift 
she hud h\ lid, and ]iiit some in an i at (hen vt^sd rontamm; a 
Midn unt cpmntitv ol walei, a trw lumps oi In tn, Nviih a lillh* 
sin nin^ ol pi pjj i and bait, ami placirl tiiuii in an oven to 
stivv, twooi lliJti hoinSf till till V iuianu as tdidti a« the host 
h idmq-puis.*^ l^ic ptdsaiitii wue agieiah 1 \ suipi.sid to find 
tl at tilt* heans, uhii il till} liail fain ltd uniil iiin ioi tlu food 
oi pi^b, Nvotihl tliub tiiiiiish fill m With L11 (t iiut-i f loi tin ) di I 
tnt know that biith seeds a*i binul ii]) at tlu tihlisot u u 
wialtliN 111 tliib toiiiitiy iiniid tlu naim it haiuois amt an i 
iavoiinti \(*get.ib 1 c with coi tmenial laitioub Hitlmio it has 
heen tlie uiiueital custom in tliiD countt) to tliiow awn} (lie 
dnefl heans of the •cuih t-i miner, il not wanted loi seed We 
tiust it Will hone doi til he lememheied that exc rile nt food may 
be liad fioin out ol tiioso ]>lunt 6 whidi now Jb made to biiamhle 
o\ 4*1 llu iicdges and walls ot a cottage gaidcn (huilx I >i the 
Riiki it oininunt. It must, howivtr, lie home in mind that, 
although the bt uis ol tlie scukt-i iniai aic g)od, tin louta, 
whuh ait ilesliN and ))e/tanial, anil louk tLiJipting enough to 
if latiii, ut iiallN poiSonoiH as w iintoilunati]} nmedlast 
lid nt Chikca —(jiudm i b iUmnd 
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LSSAYS ON IIIE LIVES OF HEMAUKABLK 
PAlNlEJ(S~No \1I 
Fit n»p{) Lipu am) A>f n u o dv Fii soi p. 

(’oNii MPOttvu\ Misui III li\f il t\vo])*imt< is Imtii 
\\ith •‘UipassMo oenmoi^ bo^h ot a lelisiou^ 
01 del, beinf? pi ()!(s«od monks—in all olher i e«p( i (s the 
\< IV antipodes ot each othei ; and ne fin|) lhe\eiy op¬ 
posite impuKt's £;nen hy these leieaikahle men pie- 
\ ulim? Ihiouith the lest of the leiitui vat hloii n( e and 
el^en li( ie. Fioin this peiiod ue date the ji;rpal s( hisni 
m modi rn ail^ thonf»h the seeds of this di\eisitv of 
lechni; ind ]nii])Osc were sown jn the jnecedin^ cen- 
iniy \\ e now find, on the one side, a ia(e ol ])anileib 
who cnltnated with abtonibhnis success all the mental 
uid inechamcal aids thit eould be biouftht to bcai on 
then piofession ; piotonndly \ei-'ed in the knowledge 
of the human form, studvini> and i nitalin"; the \aiious 
etferls of nature in roloni and in liuht and shade, wuli- 
out iny hifthei aspiration than the lepiescntaiion ol 
heiuty foi its own sake, and the pleasure and the 
timmphot difheultieso\ei(omc * on the othoi hand, we 
find iiateul painleis to whom the cultivation ol ait 
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wai a sacied vocitioii tin *( pie‘«f nlation of he auly i 
meins, not an end , and 1 y whom natuie in hti \aiions 
a [lects was slndicd iiid de» ply stndud, hut only ioi 
the puipose of c mhodyiiu^ wluievei we (inioneene 
01 reveie me* as hii;h( si, holiest, pinest in In a\( ii and 
faith. 111 such loi ms as should bo'*! connect tin in with 
oui nitelln^f lue and with out sympallnes 

The two c liss{ s ot ])untcis who devtUed llieir pniius 
to lh(»"e \er> divcise aims ha\e lon^ been chsUni;uislust 
in (jieiman and Italiin eiitn isin as the A^a/w/ii/zy/s and 
the /e/m/rs/s 01 and those denominations a'e 

now bccoMiina: liniiliiii/ed in oui own lanmia;.,( 
Diiniift the fiflcMMiih cc rilui) we find in the xania- 
schools ot ait s( itUiid tlnoiiKh Italy the»be elitliien 
aims moie or less app went, somelimes appiOMiiiilni^. 
sometimes d veiftim* into e»ttiemc% hut the (listiin non 
always a])paicut, and tin influenee exeicised hy those 
who puisne d tJieii ail w i h such \e'ry ditlcieiit eihjei ts— 
w*th*-u(h \ci) ehneieut Icvlinejs—was ot couisc* dit- 
ferent in its lesidt Paintinf>, howe\ei, duiin'^ihis 
c entuiy w as still almost w holly de\ eite el to c'e c lobiastioa 
purposes, it deviated into the elassical and secular 
m only two place , Florence and Padut. 
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Tn the eonvent of the CarmoliteSj where Masaccio 
liaa painted his famous frescoes, was a young inodk, 
wrho, instead of employing binmelf in the holy offices, 
passed whole days and liours gazing on those works, 
and trying to imitate •them. He was one whom 
poverty bad driven, as a child, to take refuge there, 
and who had afterwards taken the habit from necessity 
rather tlian from inclination. His name was Filip|Mj 
Lippi (which may be translated Philip the son of 
Philip), but be is known in the history of art as Fra 
FilipptnPrjar Philip). In him,• as in Masaccio, the 
bent of tlie genius was early decided; nature had 
made him a painter, lie studied from morning to 
night the models he had before him; but restless, ardent, 
and abandoned to the (mrsuit of pleasure, be at length 
broke from the convent and escaped to Ancona. The 
rest of his life is a romance. On an excursion to sea 
he was taken by the African pirates, sold as a slave in 
Barbary, and rciiiairied in captivity eighteen months. 
With a niece of charcoal he orew his master’s picture 
•n a w^all, and so excited his admiration, that he gave 
liim his freedom, and dismissed him with presents. 
Fra Filippo then returne<l to Italy, and at Naples and 
at liomegain(*d so much celebrity by the beauty of his 
Derformances, that his crime as a runaw£^ monk was 
overlooked, and, under the patronage of tlie Medici 
family, he ventured to return to Florence. There he 
painted a great number of admirable pictures, and was 
called upon to decorate many convents and churches in 
the neighbourhood. His life during all this time ap* 
pears to have been most scandalous, I'ven without con¬ 
sideration of bis religious liabit; and th(‘ sums of money 
he obtained by the practice of his art were squundeicd 
in profligate pleasures. Being ( ailed u])ou to paint a 
Madonna for the con\ent of Si. Maigaict at Praio, he 
persuaded the sistcihood to ailejw a lu^autifuI novice, 
whose name ivas Liicretia Bull, to sit to him for a 
model. II(! carried her off* from the convert, to the 
great scandal ol’ the community and the inexpressible 
grief and horror of her father and family. Filippo was 
at this time m'arly sixty, and but for his great fame 
and the ))Oweifiil prole(*tion of the Medici lie would 
have paid dearly for this oitence against morals and re¬ 
ligion. His friends Cosmo and Lorenzo dc' Medici 
obtained from the {)()peadis]>(msationfromliis vows, to 
enable him to marry Luerctia; but he does not seem 
to have been in any basic to avail himself of it; the 
family of Lucretia, unable to obtain any imblic rei)ara- 
tion ior their dishonour, contrived to avenge it secretly, 
and Fra Filippo died poisoned, at the age of G9. 

This libertine monk w’as undoubtedly a man of ex¬ 
traordinary genius, but his talent was degraded by bis 
immuralitjr: he adopted acd can ied on all the iin])rovc- 
ments of Masaccio, and was the lirst who invented that 
jiarticular style of grandeur and bieadih in the draw¬ 
ing of his figures, the grouping, and the contrast of 
light and shade, afterw'aids carried to sucli perfection by 
Andrea Sarto, lie was one of the earliest paintcis 
who introduced landscape backgrounds, painted wdtli 
some feeding for the truth of nature; but the ex¬ 
pression he gave to his personages, though always 
energetic, was often inappropriate, and never (*alm or 
elevated: in the representation of sicred incidents he 
wras sometimes fantastic and sometimes vulgar; and 
he was the first who desecrated such subjects by intro¬ 
ducing the portraits of women who happened to be the 
objects of bis preference at the moment. There arc 
many pictures by Fra Filippo in the churches at Flo¬ 
rence ; two in the gallery of the Academy there; five in 
the Berlin Museum; in the Louvre there is one un¬ 
doubtedly genuine, and of gieat beauty, marked by all 
bis characteristics: it represents the Matlomia stand¬ 
ing, and holding the Infant Saviour in her arms; on 
each side are angels and a kneeling monk. The atii- 
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tude of the Virgin is grand ; the h(?ad commonplace, 
or worse; the counlenance of the Infant Christ, heavy; 
the angels, with crisped hair, have the faces of sticet 
urchins; the adoring monks are wonderful for the 
natural dignity of tbcir figuies and the fine expression 
in their upturned faces: Ihe whole picture is admirably 
executed; it was painted for the church of the Santo 
Spirito at Florence, and is a celebrated production. 
The writer does not know of any picture by Fra Fi¬ 
lippo now in England. He left a son, Filippo Lippi, 
called Filippino (to distinguish him from his father), 
who became in after years an ex(!cllent painter, and 
whose frescoes in the Cliapel of the Brancacci emu¬ 
lated those (X Masaccio. 

[To be ctintinued.] 


ECONOMICAL USES OF THE OAK. 

The useful purposes to which the Oak and its pruduc'c 
are applied are so numerous, that wo could perhaps 
scarcely venture to say that we had emimcrated them 
I all, however industrious our sean h might be. In al¬ 
most every department of tlie mechanical arts, in al¬ 
most every kind of building, tlic produce of this iiohh* 
tree is cin))loyed, rendering to man an incalculabh* 
amount of beneflt. In enumerating some of the most 
prominent of these, it will be convenient to treat in 
succession of certain distinct species, since each one 
has some useful properties distinct* from tlie oLlieis. 
Wc will avail ourselves of Mr. Loudon's classification 
of the Oaks into British Oaks, Tiukey Oaks, WhiU^ 
Oaks, Ckestnut Oaks, Red Oaks, Black O.iks, Willow 
Oaks, Holly Oaks, Live Oaks, and Woolly-l^'axed 
Oaks; and will take, as our principal souices of in¬ 
formation, such portions of his *Aiboreluni Brllan- 
nicurn’ as illustrate Jic jiractical uses of the oak in 
the arts. 

Of oaks ill general, Mr, Loudon says :—“ They are 
trees of temperate climates, uiostly of large size, and, 
in point of usefulness to man, only to be equalliui by 
the pine and fir liibe. The latter may he considcretl 
the domestic, and the former the defensive, tu'cs of 
civilized society, in the temperate u^gions throughout 
the world. The oak, both in Euiopc and Ameiica, 
is the most majestic of forest-trees. It has be(*n re- 
jirescnted by Maiquis as holding the same rank among 
the plants of the temi)eiale hemisphmt^s, that the lion 
docs among cpiadrupeds, and the eagle among biids: 
that is to say, it is the emblem of grandeur, sticngth, 
and duration; of force tliat resists, as the lion is of 
force that acts. In short, its bulk, its longevity, and 
the extraordinary strength and duiahility of its Umber, 
attest its superiority over all other tiees for buildings 
that are intended to be of great duration, and for the 
construction of ships. In one woid, it is the king of 
forest-trees/* 

^ Britisfh Oak ,—When we restrict ourselves, for a 
time, to this one species of the oak, we cannot fail to 
call to niin(J|the numberless associations connected 
with the name “ British Oak,”—national, mechanical, 
and agricultural. The oak-forests appear to have 
been formerly very numerous in Britain; and Professor 
Burnett gives the following curiousoxcm]>lification of 
the manner in winch we may consistently search for 
evidence of this fact. ** For one Ash-ford, Beech-lull, 
Elm-hurst, or Poplar, we find a host of Oaks, Oakleys, 
Actons, Acklands, Akenbams, Acringtons, and so 
forth. The Saxon oc, aec, croc, and the later ok, okes^ 
(uik, have been most curiously and variously corrupted. 
Thus we find or, aec, degenerating into aft, oeft, a/ftc, 
achi, whence cue, ere; oilen, also, aspirated into har, 
hace, and hacks. In like manner we trace oaft, oke, 
ok, oi\ ocki (jsek, ocke^ oks^ ockSt ockes, running into 
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o^r. oTy with their further corruptions caic% uck, 
hurk, hohe, and wok. As an exainplc of this last 
oxtrcine, the town Oakinpham, or Ockingham, is at tliis 
day called and spelt indifferently Oakingham, Oking- 
hani. or Wokingham; and Oaksey, or Oxessey, are 
two common ways of writing the name of one identical 
place. Oakham, Okehain, Ockham, and Woekhani, 
tlokenorfon on the river Oke, Woking in Surrey, 
Wa<‘ton in Herofordahire and Norfolk, Okev or 
Wokey in Somorselshiro, Oakcfield or WokefieldJ in 
lleikshire, and Old or Wold in Northamptonshire, 
njlh tlie provincial Whom or Whoam, are other 
similar corruptions,” 

The use of British oak as a tiinbrT-trec dates farther 
ba(*k than we have any means of d(*termining, .This 
timber is more durable, in every position in which it 
can be ]>lacod, than any other tree which abounds in 
laige quantitif^s in Europe, It is hard, tough, tolciably 
Ilexible, strong without being too heavy, not easy to 
splinter, and not readily penetrated by water. Some 
v> oods are harder, hut they arc more fragile; and others 
ai 0 more flexible, but do not posscssso much toughness^ 
hardness, and durability. In 1827 an experiment was 
made in the New Forest, Hampshire, with a piece of 
British oak, to determine its atienglh. It W'as reduced 
to the dimensions of fiv'c inches square, and eleven 
feet long, placed in two firm suppoils, exactly eleven 
feet ajiait, and it vias lound that lour and tlirce-quarler 
tons, three (juaiters, ®'Ovcnlccn pounds, or more than 
ten thousand pounds, wire recjuired to break the 
beam. Wluui the grain of oak is twisted, no limber 
IS so well adapted tor posts, either in house-building 
or in selling up mills, engines, or large inaclfines. No 
wood lasts longer where it is suhjeet to be alternately 
wet and diy ; and oak piles have been Knowm to endure 
ni.any centuries. Shingles, pales, and laths last longer 
when made of this wood than of any other; and casks, 
and every other description of cooper's work, arc most 
durable, and best adapted for containing wines, ales, 
and oth(M‘ liquors, when tliey aie made of oak. Oak is 
extensively employed for the spokes of wlioels, for 
which the small slow-growing variety of mountainous 
districts is prefened to the more rapid-growing and 
larger oak of tlie valleys. Oaks ol from fifteen to 
thirty years’ growth make the most durable ]>ole8. 
The young tree yields slender rods, well calculated for 
hoops, wal kiiig-stieks,and the handles of carters’whips. 

'Fhc exampk'S yet remaining of the use of British 
oak (‘cntuiiep ago, are very numerous. Professor 
BuriKdl possessed a piece of oak from King John’s 
jialace at Elthani, pcrtcctly sound, flue, and strong, 
which can be traced back upwards of five hundred 
yeais. The doors of the inner chapels of Westminster 
Abbey are said to be coeval witlithe original building. 
The oaken shrine of Edward the Confessor is nearly 
eight hundred years old. One of the oaken coronation 
chairs in Westminster Abbey has been in its present 
situation more than five centuries. In Gloucester 
Catliedral there are thirty-one stalls of rich tabernaclc- 
w oik on either side, executed of oak in'the reign of 
Edw^ard 111., and beautifully perfect. In digging 
away the foundation of the old Savoy Palace, London, 
w'hich was built nearly seven centuries ago, the whole 
of the piles, many of which were of oak, were found in 
a state of perfect soundness, as also was the planking 
which covered the jiilc-heads. Professor Burnett 
says:—“The piles which supported the buttresses and 
immense uncouth starlings which confined the water¬ 
way, and so greatly disfigured old London Bridge, 
were some of them of oak; and I have a specimen of 
one which is far from being in a rotten state; and the 
still older piles on which the bridge piers rested w^ere 
also in a very strong and sound conaition ; nay, those 
stakes which it is said the ancient Britons drove into 


the bod of the Tliames to impede the progress of Julius 
CfTsar, near Oatlands, in Surrey, some of which have 
been removed for examinaion, hav^e withstood the 
destroyer Time for nearly two thousand years.” In the 
‘ Vetusta Monuincnta ’ a deecription is giv^n of a 
wooden church or chapel, near Ongar^ in Essex, sup¬ 
posed to be nine hundred years old. The nave of this 
church is formed of the trunks of oaks, about eighteen 
inches in diameter, split through the middle, and 
roughly hewn at each end to let them into a sill at the 
bottom, and a plank at the top, whore they arc fastened 
by wooden pegs. The building is about thirty feet 
long, half as wide,^and six in height to the bottom of the 
roof; and most of the oaks are still strong and sound. 

Ill a maritime country like England, however, the 
use of oak in ship-building is perhaps more impoitant 
than any of other uses; and that it has been so em¬ 
ployed from a remote period wo have abundant evi- 
dencp. Some years ago an ancient vtbsoI was dis- 
co\jcrcd in tlie river Bother, in Kent, wliich is supposed 
*to have lain there since the time of Alficcl: the wood, 
which was oak, was foiinrl to bo perfectly sound, anu 
nearly as hard as iron. I’he same may be said of tw^o 
or thiee ancient vessels discovered in (ho drains or 
dyke of Lincolnshire, and of which one has been de¬ 
posited in the British Museum. (Sec ‘remiy Maga¬ 
zine,’ No. 034.) 

In the coiistrurtion of the modern English navy the 
consumption of oak timber lias bctui enormous, esjic- 
cially in time of war. Theic was a llcpoit presented 
to government during the war, in which the extent of 
this consumpiion was calculated, in reference to a navy 
such as was possessed by England in 1800*. 'Fhe ton¬ 
nage was taken at 77(3,0H7 tons and it was stated that 
to build such a navy it would rcquiic 1,16-1,08.0 loads of 
timber. Supposing the average duration of .'i ship to 
be 14 years, the annual <pianlity of timber required 
would bt 83.149 loads, exclusive of repairs, which were 
calculated to require 27,(X)0 loads, making the whole 
about 110,(XX) loads. Three thousand loads of timber 
are required for a 7l-gun ship ; and the government 
shijrs were estimated to be equal in dimensions and 
quantity of timber to twenty seventy-fours built an¬ 
nually ; that is, the amount of ship-building ev^ery year 
in the royal navy was equivalent to twenty 74-gun 
ships, 'laking this as a datum, Mr, M'Culloch re¬ 
marks “ It has been supposed that not more than 
forty oak-trees can stand on an acre of ground, so as to 
grow to a full size, fit for ships of the line, or to contain 
each one load and a half of timber: £30 acres, there- 
fore, would be required to produce a sufficient quantity 
of timber to build a 74-gun ship, and KXX) acres for 
20 such ships; and as the aaak requires at least ItV) 
years to arrive at maturity, ](X),(K)0 acres would be 
required to keep up a sueecssive supply for maintain • 
ing a navy of 700,000 or 800,000 tons.'’ This state o 
thin{^s is, however, applicable only to such a warlike 
position as England was placed in at that time. 

Specimens of British oak have oceasionally been 
converted to useful purposes, presenting very extra¬ 
ordinary dimensions. Thus, one of the rooms in the 
bouse of Sir John Drydeii, at Ashby Canons, thirty 
feet long and twenty feet wide, w^as entirely floored! 
and wainscoted from a single oak.. The same is said 
of a room in the mansion at Tredegar Park, measuring 
forty-two feet by twenty-seven. In the hall at Good¬ 
rich Castle, Herefordshire^ there is a beam of oak, 
without a knot, sixty-six feet long, and two feet square 
throughout its whole length. Dr. Plot notices a table 
in Dudley Castle hall, cut out of a tree which giew in 
the park, all of one plank, above seventy-flve feet long, 
and three feet wide throughout its whole extent; and 
which, being too long for the castle hall, had twenty- 
two feet cut from it. The mainmast of the Royal 
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Sovemi^n* buill in tlj<* of ('Jiarb**- 1., hincly- 
riiiu‘ ki'i lonu, and llurc iV*ot ni diameter, foim(‘(l oxii 
of one |m‘cc' of oak. 'riie acrounts j^iven oi the diincMi- 
jfiona of livinv: Ijei’o aie bo iniinerous, and have bt’en 
M) often C|nuted, iImI v. •» lyay pass lliom oven 

He^id^o it^ in sliipd'iuldint; and bouse-buildinir, 
Du* wood of I1 m‘ oak used for a varielv (»f ])Uij)(\m's. 

^liat id the Io«)t of the oak \%v\c fininf-rly 
nnnle lt,u;dies n» ilam^ios and knives, tobaeeo-hoxe'^, 
niatheuMiiiMi innents, muels for pielure*, and 
iiius nnmn articles. Ju tin* ))r(jj5('nt day the uood 
r)[ til • i>ak, especially when dislinomshed for a moie 
f!nn usually ele«;ant eonfonnation of fibie, is fie- 
tpicnlly cut into \eiH*ers, and leacd fdl' eahinel-woik. 

The leaves, galheied green anil diied, fuiiush in 
some places a u inter forage for sheep, goals, deer, 
h.c. In more eonnnon inirpi^ses, the leaves, alter they 
lia\e dropped from the tiee, are swept uj>*and used in 
•widening as a suk^titule for tannerV baik, in pro¬ 
ducing heal by fermentation in hothouses, beds, k(‘. 

'i'he aeoi ns have in all ages lieeii a \ery \iilualSe 
]»ait of tin* oak-tr('e. According to Kvelyii, a j»e(k of 
acorns a day, Avitli a little bian, uill make a hog in- 
Cl case a pound u eight per day for two months together. 
In English parks, acoriib form an important p.ut of 
tin: uinter food of deer ; and ueie the tree substituted 
for the elm, the ash, and a nniiiher of otiiers uhieh au* 
planted in hedge-rows, there uould he a gieatly in- 
eroas^'d supply of tins kind of food tlnoughouL the 
(ountry. Aeorns are given ran or boiled to poultry; 
and it is said to be easy to aeeubtoin bo^M•^^, i at tie, 
and sheep to eat them. In one ol the \ohnn('s of 
the ‘lahrarv of Kntertainiiig Knonledge’ (‘Timhin 
'J'leea') it is JomarKed‘ Wliethei the exisioiu e\- 
islcfl among the aneieiit Hiitons, or ^as is moic 
probable) was imported l)y the .Sa\ons who eaine 
troin the thick oak-forests ol (jieiinanY> it eertam 
that, (luring the lime when tht'y held sway^in this 
country, the iatlening oi hogs witli ai’orns in the 
loiesls was accounted so important a hraneh of 
doim'slicf'eonomy, that at about the close of the s(*xentb 
eenluiy King Iiia (*nacted tin* pami^o hurs for its 
legulatiun. The fruit of the oak iben formed gilts to 
kings and ])art of the dowries of cpicens. So very 
important was it, indexed, that tlie failun* of the aeorn 
ciop was iwovded as one of the puneipal cau'^es of 
fiimme. One of the moat vexatious acts of William 
the Cotnjucior, in his passion lor converting the whide 
of llie foresia into hunting-grounds, was that of n'- 
sliicting the people Irom fattening their hogs; and 
this i<*&triclion was one of the gri(*vau((‘s which King 
dohn was called ujuni to rediess at the tTiujn))h of 
Kuuniinede, n here his as'^ymhled subjects compelled 
him to sign the Magna 1'liarta. It is to bi* obs(*i ved that 
sninc’a flesh was the piincipal food of ino*^t nations in 
the earlier stages of chili/ation; and this is to be 
attributed to the extieme rapidity wdth which the hog 
sfiei’icsi multiply. Up to a leeenl period, large droves 
of hogs were fattened U]H)n the acorns of the Kew' 
I'orost in llam])shm\ unde** tlic guidance* of swine- 
heids, whoeolleclcd the herds together every night by 
the sound of a horn."' 

I'he bark of oak is a most valuable taiming ingre¬ 
dient. It is employed by English tanners more ex¬ 
tensively than any 6tUer substanca for this purpose; 
indeinl, for a long lime it was the only one* employed 
by English tanners; but when the researches of Sir 
Humphry Dwy and other t^bemisU brought to light 
the nature of the vegetable principle wUi(*h gixe^a 
t.umiiig (juality to oak-bark, other substances wen 
hn\nd to contain the same principle, llic manner in 
wliieh the bark is stripped from the trees for the pur- 
pos('s of the tanner has Wn detailed in ‘ Penny 
Magazine, No. 181. Thenc are no means of know ing 


ilie quantity of baik used e\er) year in the kingdom, 
but it must bo eiun-mous; for besides the vast Hml 
uniec'orded) supply funiisbed by the Oiiks growing in 
EngLnd, there aic foity thousand tons* of oak-batk 
iu)j)orted yearly from abroad, l^veiy pait of the oal. 
abounds in astringent matter; amle\en (he leaxen and 
sawdust xvill tan leather, linen-cloth, nelline,, or 
(Oidage, witich is to be miudi esposed to llie*w(’alhej. 
The Ilighhindeis dye tliidi \arn of a blown (olour 
with oak-bark : and in many other counlii(*s U is used 
tor dyeing as widl as for limning. 

[Tci be cntitiniipil.] 

Ihtphnur ,—At day-duwii, wlirii the skv ircelvort its 
liid hiiirli! ihitti fioin the* risbiir ftiui, anil liu* ninniiiig ini^t }ot 
sliioiids iho nmis'hes m«l haiifi'* about tlie d nnji tin* Imi 

hour alhr with boats and nsonndine v. ilh tlxMioisy Imn, (if 
awakonrd ciowds; llio l(m;r low caiujo *>1 the Malay, pro|H‘lh(l 
I>y hvenly (►r tli’ilj juddlc^, rncli stroke iireoitijiaiihd bx tholi 
pndiarny; lamts, the undoubted jaoi^eny of the inotlitT junks, 

< (>?iveytii#f <(» the fclioii the (n«inese inanner with hi.** fan and 
itmbiella; tin* 9 aii}KiiH. with their clean malted seats and pl.in* 
tgiii-leaf axvninjja, waiting? for jKis**<'iigeis, and luornmcnonsK 
iiKuineil by tlie. Hindoo, the Mooi, the jMalay, oi the Aiids ll * 
wild native of Itonioo or Atnboyna, Muduui. or the iijoie mih 
reiid(‘nt and manly inhul)itiint of lUli; (he unwieldy junl 
luiselk with |nin({*d exes, xvhn h are |Mesunit*d to piide it m 
•idrtx e.lear of shoals and <l.iii*;ir , its l.iii^e mahts without 
in.it-<»ud, liij.dj-}Kaked fr*ein 'nor iinhU* ouis ol' Ihr Urtniilh 
centui) ) l^daidicd witli tlx ni^ din^oiis ]).inited ({(‘vil'^, an I 
jmixeriis, and the ]ioop eiitiiely oenipied by the iMdi^p'’nsal)h 
joJi, di'^pfoijfinjj ‘<*oMs of rhaitei inj;; (’liiio so i l*oats kiden wit'i 
liud of eveiy deseiiption, innoi.jst whieh jthie-a])ph s piedonn 
iilfe, ariivinir funn distant eieeks, ready for liie uioiiiing maiktt. 
and iho lii’lt* jishmg;-canoe, with its patient oeenpaiit, who will 
hit lor lomi'. iiiuh I tlie sli.ole of his hpld jii.«ss-hat, arc ainoni«st 
(lie inaox noxeliies that attiaet the attention of the sfiaiiKt'i-— 
(Wp/. (/, (i, /vO(/i4 Ch&itfif i^>ents of thf ('utn]>(\tgu tn Chuui, 

r.mnfnitam ,—AVliy slioolil theie not he an “ ^illlil;lat^Ml 
,Suvire‘ andSenit.uy, xvith adjninwilli fuiuU, Ion es, idle 
n.u X s)lips, ami rvei) inoreasiML» .ippaiatiis; in iin<‘. an epWtnr 
iiip\fi‘ui ot eiiuj'ialion; so tha* at lenpth. hefoie onr twdiix xo.ns 
of leip’de ended, e\eiy hoiost, wjUinp; woikoian, x\lio found 
Kngflaiid loo strait, and the oi.Miii/ation of lahoiii not Aet siifti- 
rieiitlx advaneed, nii|^ht liiid I'Uewise a hiidije hnilt io eaiiy 
lilin into new western lauds, llo’re to “ oilmii/ e,* with inoie 
elhoxv-room, some labour ioi Idinsell i Theie to he a re.il liles-.- 
iiijj', raising new com foi purchasing new webs and hatclodb 
bom us; leavin(> us at least m p*ace; instead of stayinj^ heie to 
lie a iihy ical-foicc Cliaitist, inililes6ed and no hlchsiiig! Is it 
not soandtiloKs to eonsidcr that a ])riiiie iniulsler could la'se 
xviiliin tlie }ear, as I liaxeseeii it done, n hundred and twenty 
minions hl( ilin}< to shoot the l''ieiicli; and we aresto])t sli(»rt foi 
xxant of the hundn'dtli pait of tiiat, to keep tin* Knf;li8li liviii^;;? 
The bodies of llu* Knghsli living; and the sunls of the Kiiglish 
lixinjf:—these two ‘‘services,’’ an edueation Rervier and an eini- 
giation Ri'rxiec—these, xvith others, will aetually have to he 
oipfaiii/ed! A free bridge for emigrants : why, we hlionld tben 
tie on a ]ur with America itself, the most favourer) of all lands 
tliat liave no govcrimicut; and wc hhoiild have, liehides, so niaiiv 
liaditioiis and nrieinc*nt(K*s of prieeless things whiefi America has 
ra^d axvay. We could proreeil ileliheratrly to “ organise lalNiur,'* 
not doomed to jierish uiileis we effecterl it within yem .and day; 
(Viry willing worker that ])rovcd sufiertluoiis linding a hridgi 
leaily for him. Tliis verily will have to he done; the lime i-, 
big with tliis. Our little ihIc is growing too narroxv for us ; Init 
the world is xvide enough yot for anollier six thousand >e;us. 
Knghiud's sure markets will he aniung new eolonios of Kngl'*h- 
meii in all rpiarters of the globe. All men tiade with all nu'ii. 
when mntiially convenient, and are even hound to do so by the 
Maker of men. Onr friends of China, who guiltily refiiscrl to 
tiiidc, in these circunistaiiees, had we not to argue with them, in 
caiiiuni-shot at last, and couvhice them tliat they ought to tiade' 
** Hostile Tariffs * will arise to shut us out, and then again wdl 
fall to let UR in; but the sons of England, s|M*akei> of tlie Eu- 
glisih language, were it nothing more, will in all times have the 
iiieradicalde predispodliou to trade with Kn^land.—ihs/ attd 
Present, />y Vtowas Carfifk, 
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vii n n(M>ii()M US I 

I HAM InuUl f 01 f uoull ihinl i Mil of ])\r i 

III I 1)1 |)i^ i i tli(i ti u(tiii Lniiiul isluiUd. 

\ itli I (1( ( t 1 t uni i\)\ i 1) I ] iitlii II 111 I 

in line! til >u li li ii 1 in mi i(ni< (omloiN* in i\ 1 1 
iiitij 1 )lU ihi M In 1 n^l nIm uiiM Jooks ] lUiM to Ills 
V i 1 ibif i th( iiiiii il s mul (liNluiition ^\lnl( the 
n i((liinuit ti il II I h ])iot>n( toi nt i ill> s|i( dl ui^, 

1 •> n ) mb s)i(li(l consub i ioii«* foi (Idoin dm s i 
I 1 ol li llildi fill I ITS w i\ Milo ills |u)l Liip^lish 
ill i { (oinrnt in amv (oinpicljMisui and miii\ 
j I iiiN 111 ( tb( lil( Ml (obi) It Mould stiKilv lit 
lliMi |)i^N 1 )d^( in a less lonitoiUbb iiiaiim i Him 
Ibi V tlu111 ihi s (ould yuiL up \\iili ‘ on i imu h 1 1 i 
III hnd till ])i^ IS i joint Uuint iiid ftljou lod^t i with 
ilk ]ii ism iidliii^ ilmo 1 at tie smic bond uitli 
Inn ind tin i piiMlr <s an most (bteifully ind 
f^i lit lull) (OIK < d{ d lu inddotsiii Jk piy tb( 

iMit IS till c\(l million IK ally ill omi Iiilind 
ill T 1 II li tiiMllri miylook with disUsU if the 
11 in^Miifiit m 1 kIi sub ists Ik tufdi tuj» and pioiuit 
1)1 but^ojiihi finds tbit i luidboblfi inif2;bt as well 
li nitlnuititb duds i tbi hobUr ot apaithol hnd 
uilhiul i c’luntiii^ to lant to divido llio cabin with 
linn \Ti Infills in his .louiney throuf^hout heland 
1 Mil Ills — I UMd to be shocked at seeing a pigs 
snout at ac ibm dooi and looked at s\uh a bputacle 
IS i])ioof of wirtcbcdiuss but now I began to bless 
(be sij»lit, ind to pilv more the poor wietilus uho 
jiossesscd no ])ig It is tuu imkc d, that things ueio 
still beftci mIkii a pigsty was Msiblo, for that gave 
c McloncL both ot the evislenceof the pig and of the 
SI pc 1101 coinfoit of Us oMiKi bat still it was always 
i) iiK a pic isiiit sight ivliore, if no pig-&ty was visibU, 
I ^dw him that pa>b the ‘ nni lulk Icisuiely m and 


out oflhi tibm dooi, 01 i iid his eomfutibh g^unl 
Mithm I lu j^ie itestcxanub of mdividuil iro^ptiity 
J (1 Li\id uuoiH the ]) )oi 11 the iiMghhouihood of 
IhomiNloMii nis.fndm^ lliue usidcnt m one 

< ibm flu Uepiits of tlu AsNntanl C omiiiissioni IS 
imtlii till 111 h 1 )n 1 iM JiKpuiy ibomduith lae ts 
shoMin^ lh( Aeiygii it imp )il mec ind \ duo atlielud 
t J tl ( ] SI SDH of I pi^ by tlu tKisinti> ml tlu 
ilteiUiou wliuh they pi> him One ivtiail will le 
suihLunt — Wlulexci may he the jo\(itv md juiia 
turns ot the IxbouiM indhistinnly tlu pig is iIhionI 
ah\ ivs SUM to 1)( eoddhd up with a ^o)d waiin dimu i 
md i smu (onui iii tin ( ibiu ind tlu Assist ml 
( oimmssionM •» 1 i\i inou thuioiuc been j>u//bd lei 
(biid wliMlui his 01 tlu ^hildion s he d w iseoiiiposrd 
ol llu (bluest md tlu Ingest qu ml il\ oi sli iw J iu 
ru it iinpoilme( ot this animil lo lln lihouci iiui 
snulb'*t OK upKi (the u only me ms ni ilinost all c I'^i s 
ol ])iViiig the 11 le nt is (juite siilluRnl lo leMiunil)! 
till e IK milanxutv whiili iie ( iiu eel to j ioine)l( his 
thii\iu„ ( 4]/])fndn I, Pf if lutjtdni )> 

Aicrvlaigc ])iopoiUonuf flu ji^sii tied in Iiolind 
find tlu 11 wavtithci alnc oi (uic I ml) the I iiglish 
iiiiikct lush 1C Ills ( ould no hi j iid but loi Ln.lish 
puces and tbcicfou the lush ju isint md snull oi 
large taumi must dispose ol his live-stoe k ft)i ( \])()i 
ation to Lnglmd, llu v them e Ivcs*eii| 0 )mg hut a sm ill 
iiortion ot the tuiitb of then cue and Jiboui,a tin 
Dulk isabsoibcd in piyincnt ot ic*nt Asm ally euiy 
hf ail ot a tainily ainon^sl^llu lural population e.ndt i 
\oins to obtiin hnd as the Miust k source a^iiiist 
Btaivation the ague uUuial c\]) 0 Ub must oi c mise be 
veiy laige Between I oil and 18 Ti the y rose m \ dm 
from 0 24 3 j/ to lb bi)3 08 >/, be mg an me n asc oi 
7 4’)(),475/ a year, in the shoi t space of t( ii ycais 1 his 
ills been alinoat entiitly thecFcctot sic un nivigatiuii 
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which has wonderfully fAnli^a*od the moans ot access 1 
to the English market froni IieUnd, and at the same 
time increased the power of pajing a high rent. Take 
pigs only, a great source of rent, as already shown; 
^nd in i<^il Iheio weic not two thousand iniporled 
from Iielrind into all the ports of Great Britain ; and 
in the lollewing years as under 

im ISO). 1813. 1817. 18J1 

U.lSl 17 14,.721 24,103 10*1,501 

In 1S21 -navigation ivas in ks infancy, but it 

alre.uly beginning to tell on the export trade in 
live-alock. In 1837 its powcis had incieased to sueh 
an extent, that the number of pigs brought alive from 
Ireland into the port of Liverpool only was 50.5,422, of 
tlic average value of fifty sliillings. making a gross 
sum of 1,488,555/. (Porter sT Pro/^rm* of tjie Nation^ 
\ol. li., p. 82.; If ne add the imports into Bristol, the 
number of pigs uill probably be 7(K),0()0, and their 
aggregate \a!ue 1,750,000/, Tlnwe are no means 
aseertaining the imports at the other jiorts of Great 
Britain, as, sinre 1825, the trade between the two 
countries has been assimilated to a coasting-trade, and, 
except for corn and giam, no official returns are re- 
<|uirecl to be kept. At the same lime the export of 
bacon and bams, from 1825 to 1835, did not decrease, 
but It cannot be ascertJiined wlieihcr the quantity of 
pork exported iell off, though it probably dhl. The 
exjiorl trade in jugs is very active at all the oastein 
]M)it8 of Ireland. It is probable* that more th.in six- 
eighths of the total numoor leeeivcd in Gieat Britain 
aie imported al Liverpool. The cost of conveyance 
fjom Dublin to J.iverpool is from one shilling and 
sixjH'iice to lour shillings per ho.rd, according to ai/o; 
and fioin Drnglieda to I.iverjiool from one to three 
Bhilling'^. On leaehuig Liverpool they arc ,generally 
coinr>rd to Manchester hy a tail nay waggon, the 
ueiglit eaniod being fioni forty-five to fifty cwt. it The 
u<»ight of the pigs varies from half a cut. to two ewt., 
and the ehaijre is about twenty-five shillings per wag¬ 
gon between the two towns. From Manchester the 
animals are conveye»d by railways farther into the inte¬ 
rior. In a provincial pap(*r we read the other day the 
following paragraph, winch shows that the Englisli 
countiy-dealeiB find it answer their purpose to attend 
the pig-maiket at Liverjvool:—“ Early on Tuesday 
moriinig a number of excellent bacon ])iga were to he 
soon slaughtered in tlie simp of Air. Barh'W, Mhanible- 
Rtreet, Barnsley, which were at Liverpool, above one 
hundred miles from that place, on Monday afternoon, 
at five oVloek. This extraordinary piece of work was 
done by Mr. Thomas Fleetwood, pig-deiller, who left 
the Royal Oak Inn, Barnsleijs at a quarter past five 
oVlo('k on Sunday afternoon, and consequently tra¬ 
velled upwards of two Innulred miles in thirty-eight 
hours, and drove the pig^ above six miles to and from 
the railway stations.** {Dmcasirr (iazette.) The 
trade of,a pork-hutidier v^as comparatively unknown 
tw'enty years ago, even in many towms of large size; 
hut it has been gradually increasing in extent and 
importance. It is, of course, quite a distinct calling 
from that of the dealer in bacon and hams. The Irish 
bacon is not of such good quality as that fed in Eng¬ 
land, as the animal is generally fattened on potatoes 
only, while the best jiraetice licrc is, w'hen half fat, to 
finish off w ilh ]>ease-nieal or barley-meal. The agri¬ 
cultural lahomers, m counties where their condition is 
most romfoi table, know that'it is most profitable to 
buy the higher-priced English bacon, wdiich swells in 
the boiling, and is at once "more palatable and substan¬ 
tial than the notato-fed bacon of Ireland. In order to 
obtain the advantages of th^ English market, g4at 
iinprovcmeuts have taken ])lacc in the breed of pigs 
kept in Ireland. The burd has been quite changed 
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within a few years, and is now cxccllenl. The inciease 
in the export of pigs from Ireland is moie striking 
than that of any other article of produce, and to that 
degree have the tillage-fanncis profited by steam 
navigation.** (I^rd Clement’s Pamphlet an Irelana, 
1838.) This improvement is frequently adverted to in 
the Reports under the Poor Inquuy Commission. 

The subject of the cut brings us to a conskleralion 
of the pig-trade in Ireland itself. Tlie amount of bai- 
gaining and dealing involved in the transfer of Iri^h 
pigs from their owners to the butcher and rurer is far 
greater than is occasioned by the sale in a similar w ay 
of ten times the number of sheep; for in one case 
pictty neaily eveiy pig has a sepaialc owifer, while 
each flotk-niastrr has a numher of sheep for sale at tlie 
same time. The numher of pig-jobbers and ])ig-di ovcj s 
in Ireland K of coiuse, veiy large. The dealing is 
exactly of a desciintioii adapted to the commeieial 
character of the Irisn of a partieular class. Tlicrc is 
scope here for tun, ‘ blarney,’ and cunning, and many 
a* rich scene takes place before a baigain is slnick. 
Mb. Inglis gives a specimen of the mode of proceeding 
in the maiket-pJaoc* of (Jashel:—“ A man, a pig-dealer, 
would come to a counliyman wlio held a pig by a 
string: Mlow much do you a‘»k?* ‘Twenty-eight 
shillings.’ the answer might be. ‘ Hold out your hand,* 
says the buyer; and the piopiii'lor of the pig holds 
out his hand accoidingly : the bu)er places a penny in 
it, and thcii* strikes it with a force Miat might bieak 
the hack of an ox. ‘Will ye take twenty slullmgs 
The other shakes his head. ‘ Ask twenl)-lour, and 
see if ril give it yo,’ says the pig-meiehanl. 'I’hc 
owner agaiir shakes his liead. It is piobable that by 
this time some one among tin* bystandeis—for then* is 
always a eirele formed lound a bargain making—('ii 
deavours to aceomniodate nidltcrs, foi it is anolliei 
instance of the kindly leelnig tow aids e.uli othei, that 
all around are anxious that the bargain Mionld be con¬ 
cluded. Again the merchant says, ‘ Hold out your 
band,’ and again a tiemcndous blow is siiurk, and a 
new offer made, till at last they come within a shilling, 
perhaps, of each other's terms, when th(‘ baigain is 
struck; and the shilling about which they difimed, 
and probably two or three others, are spent m vvlii‘-kc\- 
punch ‘ screeching hot.' " The jugs ar(' then most 
probably either driven to the shipping port or to the 
large curing establishments, or, jieihajis, sold to those 
who fatten and euie, hut do not breed pigs. 


SUBSTIIUTKS FOR COAL. 

Within the last few years a surprising mnnber of now 
projects have been brought under the uotiee of the 
public, having for their object the jireparation of a 
fuel which shall be cillier cheaj'ier or better, or both, 
than coal. The high price of the latter fuel, together 
with a rapidly increasing desire to lessen the nuisanee 
of smoke, have probably been the chief reasons w hicli 
have Jed to these projects; and it is not improbable 
that much good may be WTonght by this movement. 
Indeed, some of the kinds of fuel inlroduoed have 
already met with much approval from engineers and 
otliers. Generally speaking, small coal fiom the pit’s 
mouth, and various bituminous and oily substances, 
ashes, dust, and peat, are the ingredients, one or more of 
which constitute the artificial lucl. A brief notice of 
a few of these may be here given, sufficient to sliow 
their general character. 

An artificial fuel, introduced by Mr. Oiam, has for 
its basis the hitherto neglected small coal, which is 
accumulated at the mouths of the coal-pits, and whir^h 
has been so very extensively turned to w^ste. At the 
meeting of the British Association at Newcastle, Pro¬ 
fessor Buckland stated that lie, in common w ith many 
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others, lamented the loss of the tliousands of tons of 
small coal which were burned to waste at the j)itB* 
mouths; and after adverting to the fact iliat he had 
i*iilled attention to the matter in his * Bridgewater 
Treatise,’ he expressed his gratification that a mode 
had been devised of uniting the particles of this small 
coal into masses, and forming thereby a valuable fuel, 
lie stated that he had used the new fuel side bv side 
with the best Newcastle coal, and found it equal both 
in light and heat. Mr. Buddie, the eminent coal- 
viewer, afterw'ards stated that the amount of small 
(oal which is uselessly buried at the bottom of the 
mines is incalculably greater than that which is burned 
at the surface, and be expressed his hope that an effi- 
('ient means of using this coal would be practically 
adopted. 

M. Oranfs specification of the method of making 
this artificial fuel is very minute; but the follow ing 
are the most material points:—Besides the small coal, 
he uses mud, alluvial deposits, marl, day, or any otlier 
earth containing \egetahle matter; together with any 
one or more of the bituminous substances, such*as 
miruTiil-tar, coal-t.ir, gas-lar, mineral pitch, vegetable 
pitch, icsiu, asphallum; or saw-dust, coke-dust, and 
orceze. Among these various ingredients many selec¬ 
tions may be made. For instance: one kind of the 
artificial fuel consists of ten cwls. of coal-dust, an equal 
ui'igbt of coke-dust, thiity pounds of tar, tmo hundred 
priunds of any dry mud, a marl containing vegetable 
matter, tliiity pounds of lime, and fifty gallons of 
water. Another kind contains fifteen cuts, of coal- 
dust, live ewts. of saw-dust, forty pounds oftany kind of 
Ini', two hnndrc‘d pounds of earthy matter, thirty 
nounds ofliine or chalk, and .<s(‘\(‘nty gallons of water. 
A thiid kind \aiies the composition thus: fiiecwts.of 
]»eat-( arth, five ewts. of saw -dust, t<m cwts. of coal-dust, 
lliuty jiouiidb of lime, thirty pounds of tar or other 
kinds of bitiitiieii, two hundred ])Ounds of djy earth, 
and seventy gallons of water. Mr, Oram gives six or 
seven various mixtures to illustrate' the manner in 
which the selection may bo made according to the 
materials furnished in the locality. 

In comldning these ingredients, the bituminou.s sub- 
•uuiees, if liquid, such as gas-tar, are used cold; but if 
‘‘oIkI, such as mineial pitch, they arc melted and mixed 
while iiot with the other materials. The bituminous 
1 .Litter, the earths containing vegetable matter, and 
the water, are stirred up together, and to tliem are 
added the coal-dust, the pounded lime, or the other 
nigiedients, and the whole arc well amalgamated by 
inacliinery. The mixture is then pressed in a mould 
10 any desired form ; and the bricks, if we may apply 
that name to the masses thus formed, are left to dry. 

Mr. (J. W. Williams, the managing director of the 
Dublin Steam-Packet Company, has, within the last 
few years, taken out tw'o or three patents for the manu- 
fuctuic of fuel, in which the employment of peat is 
more prominently brought forward than in Mr. Oram*s 
jilan. In Mr. Williams’s first patent, taken out in 
1S37, he describes the mode of compressing the water 
out of peat-moss, of mixing it with powdered lime¬ 
stone or sand, and of breaking asunder or destroying 
the vegetable formations and fibrous texture of the 
peat-bog by the use of iron rollers. The peat-moss or 
uog-earth is, in the first instance, stratified, or placed 
in alternate layers, with some absorbent material which 
w ill assist in extracting the water from it. This ab¬ 
sorbent or recipient may be a layer of sand coiifined in 
sacking, or sand without an envelope, or textile mate¬ 
rials, or any others that may bo found efficacious. The 
layers of peat are made very ihin, and several of them 
alternate with layers of the recipient or absorbent; and 
the whole arc then compressed either by the usual 
screw-prcss or the hydraulic-press. A peculiar mode 


^ is adopted, by compressing the peat with cylinders per 
I forated with holes, of breaking uj) the fibrous texture, 
and enabling the peat to combine more intimately wilt 
the sand, powdered lime, oi; small coal added to it. 

By a subsequent patent, Mr. Williams ibtroducod 
bituminous substances into his artificial fuel; and he 
treats peat-moss in such a manner as to jiroduce four 
different kinds of fuel from it, viz.: a brown combus¬ 
tible solid, denser than oak; a chareoal, twice as com¬ 
pact as bard woocl charcoal; an artificial coal; and an 
artificial coke. Dr, Ure describes the mode of pro¬ 
curing the turf diarc.)al, thus:—Immediately after 
being dug, die pjbat is triturated under revolving edge- 
wheels, faced with iron jilalcs perforated all over their 
surface, and is forced by the pressure through these 
apertures, till it becomes a species of pap, which is 
freed froin^he greater part of its moisture by squeezing 
in a hydraulic press between layers of caya cloth, then 
dried, and converted into a kind of charcoal in a 
loking-oven. The artificial coal is made from this 
charcoal by first grinding Uk* cliaicoal to ])Ovvder, and 
mixing with it as much melted pitch or le&Jii as will 
convert the whole into a doughy mass; and this mass 
is then moulded into bricks in its hot and plastic state. 
In relation to tlie c‘conoinical uses of these composi¬ 
tions, Dr. Ure rcmaiks:—“Mr. D’Ernsl, artificer of 
fire-works to Vauxhall, has proved, by the sev(‘re test 
of coloured fires, that the turf-charcoal of Mr, W^il- 
liams is twenty per cent, more combustible than that 
of oak. Mr. Oldham, engineer of thi‘ Bank of Eng¬ 
land, has applied it in softening his stccl-platcs and 
<lics with remarkable success. But one ol the most 
important results of Mr. Williams s invention is, that 
will] teii cw'ts. of pic-coal and two cw'ts. and a half of 
his factitious coal, the same steam-power is now ob¬ 
tained in navigating ihe Com])ati)’s hhi'ps as with 
seventeen cuts, and a half of pit-coal alone, thoredj) 
saving thirty per cent, in the stowage of fuel. WJiac 
a ])rospcct is Uius opened up of turning to admirable 
account the unprofitable hogs of Ireland, and of pio- 
diieing from their inexhaustible stores a superior fuel 
for every purpose of arts and engineering. ’ {Diet, of 
Arts.) 

Teat is in most cases one of ihe ingredients cmjiloycd 
in the ])reparation of the modern artificial fuels. Tims, 
a Major Andre Weschniakoff, cf Russia, has taken out 
a patent for a mixture of coal, charcoal, coke, or peat, 
redui‘ed to powder, with animal or vegetable oil, and 
clay or loam. Mr. fliohuii, in the specification of his 
patent, dcseriles a mixture of peal, slimy mud contain¬ 
ing vegctablei»malter, nitre, alum, linseed, resin, coke, 
green vegetable matter, and vaiious kinds of jclase, 
which aiG all mixed togetlier, and pressed into biick- 
shaiied masses. In another patent the same inventor 
added bituminous matters to the other ingiedieiits. 
In some few instances these “patent fuels”—whidi, it 
must be confessed, often prcbcnt such a strong family 
likeness that it is difficult to tell which among ihciii 
can really he called new—arc foimed without jieat. 
I'hus, one patent is for a mixtuie of bituminous 
schist, aluininous clay, mineial oil, pulverized 
coal, and vegetable or mineial gelatine, combined 
togetlier while hot, and ponied out in a stratum 
on a cold slab. Another is for a mixture of tar and 
coal-dust, formed into bricks. A thiid diliers fioiii 
the second in having liquid clay added to the tar 
and coal; the aqueous part being afterwards driven off 
by the heat of an oven. A fourth patent relates to the 
use of fuller's-earth, clay, loam, or mud, with tar, 
pounded coal, and road dust. Another givc^ as an 
artificial fuel, a mixture of sea-coal, clay, sand, alluvial 
deposits, tar, and water. Such are a few' of the recent 
propositions in respect to this matter. 

In Ireland and Scotland, and other countries vrhere 
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peit-liop's f Mst, It IS iinpoi lant to Imupj the peal into* 
a «^Utc ioi futl without a(lini\tuu with any olhn 
sulwtanfo, ainl In lUf iiiiuh attfnlum has hccri piul to 
this iiuttu In UolUinl,lo the peit cannot Ik 
du«; out ot the hoIkI nii5>s hut isbiou(»ht Op in the ioiin 
ot tiud fioin non iil( rabh depth \ind(r watei, thelol 
luuin,; plui 1 ^ nloptfd — AfUi the liquid pc it In > been 
1 is<d by no i ol sin ill stionp: nets fi\ed ic; i lo ig. 
]Kd» It n n ht in bo Us to a pi i( c ]nt pued loi the 
iiniHi (UK, wlinb lb till iiul ks( U lb( liquid pe\l 
i ] iI id ON r I tlie { \ ound to i d< pth ol siv iik he s, an<l 
tlieuud IS allowid l> di iin oft '►lowly When the 
|fat Imj^iiis to di>»nun iw bomU tT) tluii Icet and 
Wills <nM it aw lo(otnpHsH it, ind as ROun as it 
will l( 11 It IS cut uilh a spade inide, on ]»ui- 

jio'^f into obloin; t»iec(s, in(i'*unn»j; c is^ljjt oi nine 
induH by fi\e Wlicn loinplcttly solid, lluse jitats 
wbub by ill idine; and diyinjj bi\c bic n h dueed to a 
thicktie‘^s ol loin in Im imhis arc sit on cd^o, aiijl 
atUiwaids slacked loose I), so tint llu ui may ]>as 9 
llnoiifch tin in in a bind lonicd hv iiool lo )not(it 
them liom tin i iin lb<\ soo i licioin' bud and 
bum moil Iiki wood oi (oilthni the pr it ubicn n 
Mit jinniedi Uc ly hoin tl e solid lln^'• lliiyf^iM out 
»teat he It, and knin a li 1 1 uhu b uben it is duU up 
111 a elose M»*■< 1 to stop tin loinbustuni, and illowed 
to cool, Ins ii m idnibh u inibUnei tocluieoil 
I he (oininou mode ol rolkilin;; and cutlmv; the 
stillci pial lull 01 bof» ol oui ouu isles is thus 
lb( insli nine nt use d is the tun'-pide d out Imii le e t 
in If nj^lb and ioiu me In sin Ine ultb IumUv; mediae 
tuine d up on one bide foi the piniiei'^e eit iiUlin^ tin 
tint into pn e (< while be in^ slmd lioui oil the suli 
stratum I lie ground be iru: hist miikcdenit on the 
suiliee in i si]aic>bt line oi my come me ul ie luib 
and three oi loin feet in nuhli, the suifaee s Ino 
i\el by me ins ol t eoiiiiiion bpule uul ibj tuil- 
cuttf 1, lakin * bis st iliein at one eniloi '•icb piencedsto 
sliee eif! the tuil, wineli is scjniated into obloiu stups 
oy iiuans <d tin (dj:e lo the spide I be ] e it en 
pleats thus pioeuied are fust liiel on the Mound tei 
I’d ))ntiillv di\ md the u ]nlLd iqi in open helps 
until di\ e noi b i i u c 

Some ol the publii jouiiii s, linee oi lom m n Vo . 
pa\e» SOUK inUifstMu eh t ill lespctUiv tie me ins | 
adopted b; I oul \\ ill )ivlii \ to undti mou I 

uxailible )s (in t DmiiMalie pient usnleice in tin 
nnmnt unon dislints ot Setirnid mil M ik ulna 
the mhibtiiiis d<) e n I ilinP\ upon pe it i >i ili ii 
luck Ins loidsbip bid pxeii miie li attentioi to tin 
inannei ol pir|nuru d 1 u use 1 iom^obse i\n a the 
impossibility ol inniiiiut, i|» i\ ulibk m a wel • i on 
loi elomestie puipo'-es li w is indutcd lo e ii ci i jioii i 
fc nesoi exjunnie nt' Sait'^eonipussion byrnieline y 
The llist ot tlubO t( ok pi I c in IsiI Jlic intebine 

employed was i poueilui seiew jness soael)Ustcd tint 
l\\i>#nen could piodiie e u ith it a pie nsuic ot i binulud 
tons \ hollow uccptiele iii lie piebswib clinked 
with about se^en tiibieal Icet ot wtl pc it and the 
piessiut be in^ tlieii luptn d, d* the uioistuie w is r\ 
p« lied fifun the jM'it lliioivh snnll boles m the eou 
tiiumu: ves‘(l In motlnn mubme a difleie'nt toiin 
ot icetplule wvi idopled to jneicnt the exudation ot 
the pe It itsidt ibioupfli the sniill holes which were m- 
te’iiih d tor the e \it ol the w ite i , and tins was tuillie i 
iiekd by wiappuu^ the peat m linen doth As the 
method was e\pensi\e, ind lathei slow, his lordship 
made a luiilui trid lie eontincd an aiiim>eitnnt 
in w Inc h a piston eh <( e nded iipem the w 1 1 peat, be ne at h 
which was a h\<i ed ImeMi doth and mother of ban 
doth and the w i ei thub found its way tinoimh with 
nut allow infi; any of the pe u to ]siss Step by '^te p 
loid \\ ill)iu-,hby piuecdeel mud be pioduecxl a 
mil him wbuh be dtenu’d iwiul cnou^^b lo sen le 1 \ 


ayiaUnt at the -urn nine eiMnp: peimibsion to any 
one eni proper appLc ition use sueb a m dime f*ia- 
tuitolisly In the sdee turn ot tii peat foi compussio’^f 
caie IS taken that it is a bliek])Cit fieoliom ftbie 
and presentnij:» feonie wh it the ii me e of blat kemd 
buUei I he peat is eluj^ in pieecs e vhl indies lernfif 
thiee wide, and Ihiec deep since all Utiin])ls to eenn- 
rrebb the water Irena liii’er •na’-seshive liile^d Be 
ore eompiession, the |«als \ie ]iliecd Ui diy ioi fi\( 
or si\ ellys under duos in the same nunm i isbiitk 
and tiles, ind after eennpiewsuni they leinain umki 
eovn until jitileetly iiee lie in moisluu , wlie u they 
aic lit for u ( • 11k jh it when jireipiily eoiiipicssed 
19 re due e d il out ne (Imd in si/c, h iid and e ompac ( 
and ne iily hi le 1 in colour It has bee n found m e \ 
eclkiit substitute hi eeil beilli ii domesde liic* 
pi ices ind in in i luf u ten les It b is been use d m e il 
einiiu; lime ind in slMim engine lunnee'. When 
dialled in a dose me i it pioduee'? sueli adfnn d)h 
I bale Oil llat •‘Uim e ink is ha\e used it m loit’iiv 
iV/ois md smme i) inslniinend a d have blamptd 
lien * oods w itli llu i i-e i iptuni, ‘ loi ccl w rth Jicat, i 
a te st d epulit> 


/ » f*u (Um foil C iti 11 \,l \ 1 111 t ifinii’ 

il)1( til 11 11 (I i«i 1 1 h e 1 pi 11 n 1 I 1 1 ft} 11 It I IS 

tb (ill I d I Hi (1 11 ^ 11 tii ci II mil Ik c tithijiiUHie 

ot eitheis to ( niselve 1 ti he I Mit liM ti ciiucncca ed Idt — 
S/ia/^ A LeUits and I f 

Cili^ it S 4 / — Vt tliii 1 oiJi, wl n 'i//I i f luni iiu\ 

I IS pi I sinl tie itii 1 \\ \ Tilt (\i ( Ui 1 st witli ut 

ul u| 11 1 i I n lit I ^ i I sr w lit situ tiir s tl l1 

spied in II 1 d HI ill i » I I 1 lo I 1 sloni,;cil u 

si^ht—I n (jill\ isceideitl Mnidiiil ml id toe |\ 
(nnitliie ii] ] u H ns, il < dm beautvii li Ik in ml l> 
(( fenqlitr lie iiieknlel IciiiHof the wmt iii sli idkct I 
u|tiiflu (1 s](d bosom el tli ki ii, at I sler} n I i e t 

III I 111 1 11 ind 111 lues till Hdill (leiy llu ^ >w«is ( i Cl i i 

to frinslti to ram i In i si Inkwitil-t w (ill 
dimii iq >11 n vest < i i j( 11C tnii ( I i i wiiiti 
llu w dls lluy niiiioi t uul iii lumv i st ii w 

itnveis whidi fi,iLdudI> I tint uiiiiut I 1 \ tl t | < 

sniiH I lie tkeollds n t St ontw m ii iM I i l { 
mjj tl ( 11) sbinl ll 1 inq of t > llu i t ii i llu u ]) 

m ( ( I r, > ) ill 1 ( ililiiun it Ilf ll 1 I I tl 

m In t LI h li s iniiiii^ll nisdvi , ii 1 I ] j I 

f K I H d ll I ( i\\ 11 I , ( jiisf IS 111 it, I (Il tl 1 i Iinii 

e\ ll ii\t 1 up u ll n, mIiiIi ti m tlu slutts 1 1 w i t I 

II t I iin (I til 1 u V lint 11 s M h > at d it li nn it U 1 i c t 

tl 1 st( 11 tow ii(k the \1 nil 11 md iht id i/1 dt ] i ( i i 

(Kill JSut til it u inch h IS llu trust unu cd in in ti e ii \ 

* llt^n whuli tl 1 )ols (( Cil/(\ldil it sinis(t i i s] 1 
11111 , 1 cditi i Ul V bliuotii ]icl t md with ](H I 

Ills) 1 uu i i 11(1 mi (Ill ^li o I i1t( It I I \ 1 1ll I 
wh LCll 11 ) tikfsilu (bv(istoii(t 1 t I <* { \ tl I 

(jI his 1(1 V ( H ill ill tl t uiu ll 1 \v 11 It I I I 
111] III i I 111 i tint ip (i 11 (1 si l( I mid 1 N toll i 
<l 1^ It l.ul iil> Ik its il)oi 1 ll 1 i Ij ll i d ] Ills n 

] nitm (1 a sH ill uv uidlns n i fii i u ni Utilf i m i 

11 s kill lUli iiL,h kill lily * ll tiu SI I (u II 1 i\ n ( t ( in 

and tint, ci(M should h( hit hn I rd, il \itxM\ id s t itt. f 
sill ft, 01 ujKin somi lu igl lionui ^ it >f, hr q ] u tilt -j m 
delif^hlid a* tli(n],h he hion^l t doiui ih tint < ]>l (i ut l 
c\ei wltimd emt ol a bi\ko— wIihIUs his d to hmi inJ 
much of him ind Heommcnc s II it t) > iit(ils]oit i 
slniild liki 1(1 shoot it spiriims u]on iht h n Iq i^tjult 
klligildc, but the uc( I ])UunKi ( ul tlu. |)jmt(i s tiit 1 1 tl 
Solemn til nudities Ihitddy cikulUun ll nn ii lb nu d tit 
seamaiMUq) ot bome ct eiu 1 liiinc'* \ u hiing i lift in \1 
althimji tliev hup iu\(r scicwcd up thc,ii rimii,, to the 1 I 
mg point of \cnlming into lilni \\ itei iitxci o on i wl (t fit 
oxdiMton 11 <Trroiiwith oi lilaekwdl with nit nidin i r Iom 
redid top snils iiid \ storm ph t > ht got ic id\, in oi lei f i m t 
the contingpiit |)ciils of tluu eiuut —Rotm s Sftnver 
Htiiibk m Is 12 
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rCoronation of ihc Virgin, and IVntiait of A. da rie«?ole.l 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. XIII. 

[Continued from page 274.] 

Angelico da Fiesolb. 

C'ONTEMPORVRY with Fia Filippo, or rather earlier in 
point of (late, lived another painter-inonk, presenting 
ui his life and character the strongest possible contrast 
to the former—a man who, as Vasari tells ns, might have 
lived a very agreeabln life in the world, had he not, 
impelled by a sincei e and fervent spirit of devotion, re¬ 
tired from it at the age of twenty to bury himself within 
the walls of a cloister; a man, with whom the practice of 
a beautiful art was thenceforth a hymn of praise, and 

No. 726 . 


every creation ot*bi« pencil an act of piety and charity, 
and who, in seeking only tlic glory of God, earned an 
immortal glory among men. Tins was Fra Giovanni 
Angelico da Ficsole, whose name •before he entered tlie 
convent, was Guido Peti i do IVlngello.'^ He has siiu’o 
obtained, from the holiness of his life, the title of U 
Beato, “the Blessed,*’ by ithich he is often mentioned in 
Italian lustorjcs of art. lie was born in 13S7, at 
Fiesole, a beautiful town situated on a hill ovei looking 
Florence; and in 1407, being then twenty, and already 
skilled ill the art of painting, particularly miniature 
illuminations, lie entered the Dominican convent of 
St. Mark at Florence, and took the habit of the order 
• Notes to the last Florence edition of Vasari, p, 303. 
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It is notknoMTi rxarlly niulrr ^Uioin lio studiod, but, 
he is said lo hav (5 bcou lancdit by Stamina, the i)fst 
eolouTist (»f that lime. The rest of his lon«; lito of 
. fievonty years ]ircsenls oijly one uninoken lraiu|nil 
Btrcam ot eonlentniciil and pious labours, Jix- 

fTpt on one oecasioiK hen called to Home by Pope 
Nicholas V. topiirit in the Vatican, lie never Ird’t his 
conv<*nt, and th( n only yielded to the exjo'ess com- 
inand of IIk’ }Jontiif. While lie was at Rome, the Arch- 
bishopM(* ot EJorenee Iceaine vaeaiit, ainl the pope, 
Btnu k hy the virtue and learning? of J\ngclico, and the 
and sanelity of his life, offered to install him 
in that dignity, oik* of the ^jealesl in Ibe power of the 
papal see lo bestow. Angelico refused it fiom exc(‘ss 
of modesty, pointinjj; out at the same time to the notiec 
of the po^ie a brother of his convent as niiich more 
w 01 thy ol the honour, and by his active talents inoio 
fitted for the office. The pojio lisleiied tc his recom¬ 
mendation ; Prate Antoniiio was iais(‘(l to the se(% and 
heeatne eelebraled as tin' best Arelihishoj) of Florence 
that had been known for two centuries. Meantime 
Angelico pursued liis vo(‘alion in the sail pieeinels of 
lii- fjniel monastery, and hem;? as asshhums as he was 
de\ out, he ))aintrd a pjrcat number of pieturcis some 
in distmnpr'r and on a small scale, to which be f;ave all 
the (lelieiu'y and finish of mimatun'; and in tlie 
c lmrelies ol Flon*iiee many l}irj*e frc'^eoes iviih mnner- 
ousfi^uiert neailylifc rize, aslnll of p:iandeur as of 
beauty. Jle painted only saeied subjects, and ne\er 
for money. Those who wi',hed for any woik ot his 
band were oblip;ed to a])ply totlie nrior of the convent, 
from whom Auf^elico leieued witli liumilily the older 
or the jicrmission lo execute* it, and thus the hrotlicr- 
liood was at once enriched by his talent and edified by 
Ins virtue. To Angelico the art ot jiainting a picture 
devoted to religious purposes was an art of religion, 
for which he pre])ared himself by fasting and prayer, 
imploring on bi‘iule(l knees the benediction ol Iieaven 
on his woik : he then, under the impression that he 
hud oblain(»d the blessing he sought, and gloiviiig with 
what might truly be railed insjdiation, look up ids 
]u'ncil, and mingling with Ins earnest and pious 
Inunililv a singular species of self-uidifted enlliusiasin, 
he could never he persuaded to alter his lirst draught 
or composition, believing that whieli he had done wius 
arcoiding to the will of (iod, and could not he changed 
for the hett<‘r by any after-thought of his owm or sug- 
g(‘slion from olheis. All the works left by Aiigeheo 
are in harmony with this gentle, devout, enthusiastic 
spirit. They an* iu>l remaikable for llie usual merits 
of tlie Florentine school: they are not addressed to the 
taste of connoisseurs, but to the faith of w'orship])eis. 
Ooi rcct draw ing of the human figure could not he 
expecU'd from one who regarded the exliibilioii of 
the undraped forn* as a sin ; in the learned distri¬ 
bution of light and shade, in tlie careful imitation of 
Tiatvirc in the details, and in variety of expression, 
miiny of his ronteinporari(*s excelled him; hut none 
approachcxl liim in Inat iHU'tical and religions fervour 
whi(‘hhe threw into liis lieada of saints and Madonnas. 
I'ow'<*r is not the characteristic of Angelico; wheie- 
cver he has had to express energy (if action, or bad or 
angry passions, lie has generally failed. In his pictures 
of the Cineitixion, and the Stoning of St. Stejihen, the 
executioners and the rabble are feeble and often ill- 
dniwn, and bis fallen angels and devils arc aiiything 
but devilish ; wdiile, on the other hand, the pathos of 
suffering, of jnty, of divine resignation -the expression 
of extatie. faith and hope, or serene eonkunplalion, 
have no\er been jdaced before us as in his pictuies. 
In the heads of his young aug<*ls, in the purity and 
beatitude of his female saints, he has never been 
excel led—not even liy Raphael. 

The principal w'orks of Angelico are the frescoes in 
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the church of his own convent of Si. Alaik at Floiencc, 
in the church of Santa Maria Novella, and at Roii.e 
in the chaped ol Nicholas V, in the Vatican. 11 is 
small easel ])icUires are nnnierous, and to he louml in 
nu^j't of the foreign collcdions, though unhajipily the 
writer can ]»oint out none that aie accessible in Eng¬ 
land. There is one in the Louvre, of sui passing 
beauty, the upper pait of wliieh is rojiresented in llie 
wood-cut at the head of tins essay. The subjeet has 
already been alluded lo (No. C‘.)4, p. 2(>) as a hivouiitr* 
«)ne w iili the early ])aint(*rs, the (Joionation of the Virgin 
Mary by her son the Rcdr’emer, in tlie jireseiu'c of 
saints and angids. It n’preseiits a throne under a ri('li 
Gothic canopy, to which there is an ascent by nine 
steps; on ihe highest kneels the Virgin, veili*d, her 
hands (‘los^ed on Ikt ho«om. She is eloth(*d in a red 
tunic, a blue robe over it, and a loyal mantle with a 
rieli Ixjider flowing down behind, llie f'atuies aie 
most (Icdicatcly lovely, and the (‘xpres«ion of the lace 
iull of lunnility and adoration. Christ, seated on the 
throne, bends h’irwaid, and is in the act of placing the 
crhwn on luT head ; on each sidf‘ aie twrlye angel*-, 
who aie )i]aying a heavenlv conceit with cnitai>. tani- 
hourincs, trumpels, viols, and other nuideal in-^liu- 
raenla; low’er than UieRO, on each sidr, joe forty lioly 
personages of Hie Old and N(*w^ Te.'l.uiienl; and at the 
foot of the throne kneel rtMOial i-ainls, male and 
female, aiwng them Si. (^itlieiine, St. Agnes, and St. 
Cecilia, crowned with flowers. Ileneath llie piim ij)al 
pietun* tlieie is a low' of t-even ‘‘inall ones, foiining a 
border, and representing vaiions iiicidents in the li((* 
of St. Oonpim*. Tlie whole measures about se\en 
and a liaU feet high by six hvt m w idih. It is painted 
in distemper; thegloru's round Hu* heads of tlie saeied 
peisonagi's are in gold ; the colours arc the ino^l 
deli(‘atc and vi\hl imagniable; and the ani]ile dia- 
]u’ri('s ha\ethe long folds which rec'all tlie school of 
Giotlo; the gai("ty and harmony ol the tints, tin* ev- 
piession of tlie various heads, the divine rapluie of tlu* 
ang(*]s with tlunr air of immortal youth, and the (le\ out 
revenmee of the other p(*rsonag(*s, the nnhj)eakal)l(' 
serenity and beauty ol the whole (‘oinposilion, lemli'i* 
this pietun* worthy of the I'clebiily it has eiijov d for 
more than four ('mituiies. It was jiainted by Fiale 
Angelico for the cliundi of St. Dominic at Fiei-iile, 
wdieie it remaiiu'd till the beginning of the pi e‘-eiit 
century. How' obtained it docs not ap])ear, l)nt it was 
purchased by the French goveniuient m 1SI2, and e\- 
Jnbited for the first lime in the long gallery ol Hie 
Louvre in iSlo; it is now placed in the gallei> of 
drawings at tlie upper end. A very good set ol out¬ 
lines were engraved and published at Paris, with (*a- 
planatory notesbjr A. W. Sclilegel; and to Hiose who 
have no ojiportunity of seeing the original, these w ould 
convey some faint idea of the com]K)sition, and of the 
excjuisite and benign beauty of the aneelic heads. 

Fra Giovanni Angelico da Fiesole died at Romo, in 
14r>5, and is buried there in the church of Santa Maria 
sopra Minerva. 

It is a curious circumstance that tlio k(*y of tlie 
chapel of Pope Nicholas V., in which Angelico paintc'd 
some of his most beautiful frescoes, was fortwoien- 
turi(*8 lost, and fewr persons were aw aie ol their exist¬ 
ence, fewxr still set any value on them. In 1709 tIio..e 
who wushed to s('c them were obiigf'd lo enter l)\ a 
windowr. 


LAKE S. 

Larks arc in the land what islands are in the sea; 
lh(*y are surrounded on all sides by land, as islands are 
by water. They are sheets of w'atcr of gTeat(*r or less 
extent, and differ from lagoons in lh(*ir origin, and 
from tanks and reservoirs by their being naturally 
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fonnrcl,-whcrtMS the lattrr aro Ihe woiks of man. 
From })oikIs aiul ])ooIs it is nut so oasv to distinguish 
thrm, it hoin^ diflicult to iliaw Iho line between a 
larj^e ])oii(l and a small lake*. Tlie feaUivc by whieh, 
]ieihap^, llu'v would be best (listin^iuislicd is this, that 
a !ak(' IS b^rby Mreams either fiowinj*; at the suri'aee 
of I lie soil or subten aiieous; while a })ond, though 
]ai’i*e, IS only the aeeuinulalion of rain-water in some 
hollow. Thus ])on(ls aie usually diiod up in liot wea¬ 
ther, while true lakes are only temporarily dimiiiibhed 
by heat. 

Jlakes have sonudimes b(‘eri divided into fiesh-w’ater 
lakes and siilt-w’aler lakes; thout»h here a^aiu it is not 
easy to draw the line between the two, as from the 
fn»sh(‘st to the most salt the dej;rees of sal mess arc 
very vaiiouh. 

'riie principal difrcrcnce in lakes is this: some lia\o 
no ap}>aient afil\i(*nts nor outlol» otliers have affluent-, 
wal.onl any visible outlet; some have an outlet with¬ 
out iiiiv \isible affluents, and others aj^ain have both 
alllueiiis and .m oull<*t. 

Iitikey without apparent affluents or oulhds are rofn- 
pjiijitively small, and yet they ari*, relath ely speaking?, 
more pminanent thair lar;>cr lakes, because, beinp; fed 
eliif flv hy sublevraueous sprinjii^s, they aie not liable to 
be filled liy those depo'^iis of earth and sand whi(*h aie 
Ihe main cause of the lapid desiccation of such lakes 
as iciei\e the iroiihlcd waters of turrents^nd ri\ers. 
If we follow* the ii'^ual custom, and call all natural 
sheci'i of water lakes, tlien there aie many lakes u'lth- 
out affluents or outlet, 'rims they are very numerous 
to the noithwaul of the Gasiiian and ii^ the plains 
whieh extend between the* Uial Mountains and the 
Ini's'll, as also in the f*icat sle])pc of IJaraba, between 
the Ii ti-h iiud the Ol). But in truth the <»reater ]>art 
ol the«(* art' moie projierly ponds formed of the aecii- 
mubitcd wattuh fiom laiii and molted snow*, 'rhe 
lar^t'st ot them are not more than ten or twelve mile.s 
111 cireumfeieiiet* and six or i*e\en feet deep; iiidt'od, 
many of them aie (juitt'dried u]) tow aids the end of 
'■iimuior. Some art' salt, and yi(dd roiiMtlrrable profit. 
Their s iltiiess is not eadly accounted for; the more 
])ai tieulaily as amonp; and clt)se to tliosc that are salt 
iheic are many whose waters aio (piite fresh. I'he 
o])inions tif naturalists on tlic subjeet of salt lakes are 
^ciy various, and no satisfactory theory has, jieihaps, 
yet been offered. Small lakes of the kind of which 
we ha\e been sjieakiiv.*;, that is to say, sutdi as have 
mulhor aUluenls nor outlet, sometimes occur in bel¬ 
lows rt'senibliii" tbe craters of extinct volcanoes. We 
say rt'semblinj;, because, althoup;h Doloinieu, Spallan¬ 
zani, and Olliers maintain the existence of lakes in 
such craters, M. Desinarost, upon apparently very 
^ood icjisons, absolutely denies the possibility of lakes 
cxi^linn: in the craters of extinct volcanoes. The cele¬ 
brated J^ake of Averno is, acc ordinpf to Ferbcr and 
Jjieislak, situated in an antient crater. 

()f lakes which receive affluents without having any 
Aihible outlet, the larj^est is the Caspian. The Aral 
and the I)(*ad Sea, or Lake Asphallites, arc also cx- 
am])les of this kind of lake, which is very common in 
A-sia. Sonic of them are of vast extent; such, for in- 
staiK'e, is the laki^ Tcrkiii in Tibet, twx'nly-scven 
Jeai?U 0 ft lon^? and nine leagues wide, and the lake 
Hoho-nor, or Koko-rior, in the same country, whose 
sui fiiec is tw'O hundred and forty square leagues. It 
w as at one time thought that the saltncss of eertain 
lakes w*as due to the cirriiinstance of their receiving 
the saline impurities of their affluents, whieh impuri¬ 
ties could not escape for want of an outlet; but. on the 
one hand, the Durrah in Segistan, which receives the 
Ilchiiund and has no outlet, is perfectly fresh ; and, on 
the other, there are many salt lakes which liave no 
affluents: hence the saltncss of lakes must have some 


,other cause. The question has sometime^ heen asked, 
w hat becomes of tlu' excess of water brought into lakeA 
liavmg no outlet? Ilallc^ thouglit evajioratioii was 
a)l-Miffi( ient to carry it off, and his opinion is highly 
plausible. If, however, it* shall be found,#by actual 
expi'rimrnt, that a greater quantity of w*ater is brought 
into a lake, wiLhoul appaient issue, iban can bo car¬ 
ried ofl' by evaporation, the natural cmiclusion will be 
that the surplus is lost by infiltration or subaqueous 
drainage. Several of the>o lakes ba\e foiinerly had 
outlets, but walet has ceair-cd to flow from them, be¬ 
cause the lakes have sunk in consequeiK'c of icfoiving 
now a mufdi smaller quantity of water than formerly. 
Tlu'rc are many lakes in Europe at the present day 
wdio.se oullets arc diminishing; such, among ollw'rs, arc 
the lakes Balaton and Neusiedel in llungaiy. The 
♦'Xtent of surface of the former is very gieat compared 
with the quantity of w*ater which it n*ceives, so that 
the evapoiation is rapidly diminishing the lake, and 
Ihe liver Scliio, which used to carry off its supeiabun¬ 
dant watois and pour them into the Danube, is now 
nothing more than a slip of bog; and as for the lake 
Nousiedel. it appears formerly to ha\(* communicated 
wdth the Danube by tlic* Haab, into which it emptied 
its w'aters, and wdth wliich it has now no other com¬ 
munication than by a swamp. The Aial ako, it ks 
generally believed, once cuinmunicatcil with the 
Caspian. 

Tliosi' lakes whiidi lia\e an outlet W’ithout any apjia- 
ront affluent arc led l>y subaqueous s])rings, whicli, 
biiisting out in a hollow, must fill il upbefoK' tlie 
W'aters can flow off in a ‘«ti(ani. Tliese lakes aie 
generally situated at eonaider.ible elevations above the 
level of the sea, Ti'us theie is one on Monte Botondo 
in Coisica, at an elevation ot fiOGd feet. I'loni lakes of 
this kind some of the largest ri\cis lake- their rise; 
the Volga, for instaiii’t, springs fiom such a lake in 
the g<l\ eminent of ‘IVcr In Bussia. 

Laki's which receive one or more tiil)iitarv streams, 
and have a visible outlet for tlieir supeialnmdant 
waters, axe the most common and the largc.st; sucji 
are the lakes of Switzerland and of the nonli of Ital^^ 
the lakes Ladoga,Onega, IVipus, and Ilmen in Biissia; 
the SaVma, in Finland; the Wener, iii Sweden; the 
Enara, in Lapland, &c. In A&ia there aie the Nor- 
Zaissan and the Baikal, &c. In Noith America, Lake 
Siipeiior, Lake Huron, Lake Erie, and Lake Ontano 
are examph's of this kind of lake; eatdi of them re¬ 
ceives seveial affliH'Uts ; and the giand outlet of tlie 
whole is the liver St. Diwrcnce. 

Lakes ow'p their origin to different ciieunistanees: 
some from the sinking of the soil by tbe falling m of 
subterraneous (‘averns; ^leii is the suppo.sed oiigin of 
the Baikal: others are caused hy eartlKpiakes; such a 
lake was formed in the province of Quito in 17h7; 
Some by tbe fall of mountains, as tbe Obclienen-see in 
the canton of Berne; or by Java cuuents daniming 
U]) the Stream, as the lakes Aidat and ('assierc in 
Auvergne, in France. Manyaic* supjiosed to bo tlio 
remains of the universal ocean wliicli once covered the 
earth, and their waters, originally salt, have become 
fresh from their receiving constant supplies of fiesh 
water while the salt was continually let off by their 
outlets. • 

Almost all lakes arc in progress of diminution, 
although this is not cverywliere apparent. The de- 
Irital matter brought in Jjy their affluents is imixercep- 
tibly filling up their beds; and if regular observations 
w ere made, many provinces which owe much of tlu'ir 
prosperity to their lakes w'ould find the lime fast 
aixproacliing when these pieces of water will become 
mere pestilential marshes. 

Certain lakes exhibit remarkable phenomena: thus 
some have floating islands in them, as is the ease with 
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a wnall lake near St. ()nicr. The lake Gerdau, in, 
PruHsia, has a floating island, on which a hundred 
head of cattle may be seen pabtnring. In the lake 
Kolk, in Osnahiuck, theie is a floating island, on 
which flna cl ms aie growing. Some of these fl<»ating 
islamU sink ami lisc again; thus in the lake IMlang 
in Smohind, a piminre of Sweden, thcie is a floating 
ishiml which aitpeared and disappeared ten successive 
tunes hct\u‘ u the years 16110 and 1766. Other float¬ 
ing islands arc Jound in East Gothland and many other 
dac cs. Soim‘ subterranean Jakes ard supposed to have 
KTomo so by the formation and subsequent flxing ol 
floating islands, which sureessively uniting have 
finished hy forming a solid crust over the water. 

Some lakes have a double bottom, wliich, rising and 
t-in king alternately, changes the apparent depth of the 
lake: there is a lake of this kind at Jeinlia'in Sweden. 

Some lakes arc said to have no bottom ; hut this is 
an impossibility: the fact is, that the sound does not 
r»‘a('h the bottom, either for want of sufficient weight 
of lead or length of line, or else it is carried away by 
undei-currcnls. 

In Poland there exists a lake said to render bnnvn 
the skin ot those who bathe in it. Certain mineral 

liters impregnated with sulphuietled hydrogen aic 
well known to change from while to hi own the skins 
of those p(‘i8ons who have been under a I'ourse of me- 
t.illie medicines, or who u«^e metallic cosmetics, and 
some such ciicumstancc may he the case with the lake 
in ({uestion. 

Some lakes are iutermillent: the most lemaikable 
ol this kind are those of (hiknilz in lllyiiaand Kauten 
in Prussia. They ar<* supposed to he occasioned by a 
play of natuial sijdioiis, upon the same principle as 
niteriniftent fountains. 

'rh(‘ Lake of Geneva is subject to a subaqueous 
wind, calk'd the Vau(tm\f*, whlvlu rising to the sur¬ 
face. ))rodu(‘es an agitation of the water wliieh is some¬ 
times dangeious to the na\ igation ot the Jake. Near 
Jfoleslaw ni Bohemia there is a lake of unknown 
de]>th, fioni the holtoin ot which there rise, in wdntcr, 
such violent puffs of wind, that they are said to send 
up into the air masses of lec of several hundred 
])ounds vv(*ighl. The* suddmi eseapo of gases fornu'd 
111 the bowels of lhf‘ earth, and ])crhaps the air forcibly 
driven out from caverns by the water rushing into and 
filling them uj), may he among the causes ot this re¬ 
markable phenomenon. 

The* Seirhrs are a phenomenon which has hitherto 
been ohscrvc'd only in the l^ake of Geneva and some 
other of the Swiss and Italian lakes, though it is pro¬ 
bably common to many otheis. It consists in an oera- 
aional undulation of the water, someLhing like a tide 
W’ave, which rises occasionally to the height of five 
loot. Its cause is not exactly known, though it is 
most probably duo to a local and t(*mporary change of 
atmtospliciic pressure. Water-spouts are a phenome¬ 
non sometimes seen on lakes as on the s(*a ; they have 
been observed on the lakes ot Zurich and Geneva. 

Oitain lakes seem to be nlaccd in the immediate 
neighbourhood of centres or loci of electrical attrac¬ 
tion ; thus ill the lake Huron there is a hay over w Inch 
electrical clouds are perpetually hovering. It is 
afffrnied that no pcrwin has ever traversed it wuhimt 
hearing thunder. The proximity of this lake to tlic 
American magnetic pole, that is, to the 8])Ot where 
the magnetic intensity is grealest, not where the dip is 
greatest, may perhaps have some influence in pro¬ 
ducing 80 remaskable a phenomenon. 

Near Beja in Portugal there is a lake which is said 
to announce the approach of a storm by a tremendous 
lunibiing. In Siberia also, near the little river Orci- 
bat, which flows into the Abakan, theic is, according 
to Pallas, a lake called the Roaring Lake, from the 
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dieadful noise it makes, and which announees internal 
revolutions similar to that which occasioned the rup¬ 
ture of the dykes of the Lake Gousinoi in Douaiia. 

Some lakes have been observed to possess a petri¬ 
fying or an incrusting pro])erlY. The latter is merely 
a deposition of carbonate of lime. I'his, being dis¬ 
solved by an excess of acid in the waters of certain 
springs, is jireeipitatcd whenever the waters of these 
sources coming into the lakes arc exposed to the air 
and lose their excess of acid. 

There is an interesting phenomenon presented by 
the Lake of Ziirich, called the flowering of the lake. 
W^hen this takes place the surface of the water is seen 
covered with a yellow scum or frolli, which upon exa¬ 
mination is found to be a very minute vegetation. 

There aie various other phenomena presented by 
lakes, hut the must singular of them all perhaps is the 
attractive force of the mud at the bottom of some 
lakes, which is such that boats can hardly make their 
way through the water. The Lake Rose and one or 
two more in (’anada are ol this kind. Mackenzie 
dchciibos thi* fact in these words:—**Al tlie portage or 
carrying-placc of Mai tree, on Rose Lake, the water is 
only"three or four feet deep, and the bottom is miuldy. 

I have often plunged into it a pole twelve feet long, 
with as much ease as if I merely plunged it into tin* 
water. Nevcrthelcfes this mud has a sort of magical 
effect u])orifc the boats, which is such tliat the paddies 
can with difficulty inge them on. This eff<‘ct is not 
perceptible on the south side ot the Jake, wheie the 
water is deep, but i*? more and more si'iisible as you 
appvoacli tbe oppobite shore. I have been assun'd 
that loaded boats have often been in danger of sinking, 
and could only be exlric'atcd by b(*iiig tow’cd by lighter 
boats. As for myself, I liavc iievei be<*n in danger of 
toundering, but I have several times had great diffi¬ 
culty in passing this spot with six stout lovveis. whose 
utmost efforts could scarcely overeoim* the attraction 
of tlie mud. A similar phenomenon is oliserved on 
the Jake Saginaga, whose bottom attracts the boats 
with such force that it is only with the giealest diffi¬ 
culty that a loaded boat can be made* to advance; for¬ 
tunately the spot is only about four hundred yards 
over.” Gajilain Back has confirmed the above by his 
i late observations. 

Lakes differ very much in temiieralure, transpa¬ 
rency, and in the (oloiir of their waters. Lakes fed by 
the vvater of molted snows in summer are generally 
much colder than would be thought conformable with 
the season; but the difleronce is princijially in the 
lower wafers, which, being cold, remain at the bottom 
by reason of their greater density. Some lakes never 
freeze, which is owing to their great depth. This is 
the case wulh Loch Ness in Scotland, which is eight 
hundn*d and ten feet deep in the deepest part. Lakes 
arc not subject to tides; at least the amount of tide, so 
far sis obseiVation goes, seems not to be ascertained. 

The remarkable transparency of certain lakes is 
truly astonishing: thus the waters of I^kc Superior 
aie so pellucid, that, according to Mr. Hcriot, the fish 
and rocks may be seen at a depth in(*redible to persons 
who liave never visited these regions. The density of 
the medium on wdiieh the vessel moves a])pear8 scarcely 
to exceed that of the atmosphere, and the travellei be¬ 
comes impressed with awe at the novelty of his situa¬ 
tion. Elliot, in his ‘ Letters from the North of 
Europe,* says—‘‘ Nothing appears more singular to a 
foreigner than the transnarcncy of the waters of the 
Norwegian lakes. At tne depth of one hundred or 
one hundred and twenty feet, the surface of the ground 
beneath is perfectly visible; sometimes it may be seen 
wholly covered with shells, sometimes only sprinkled 
with them; now a submarine forest presents itself to 
view, and now a subaqueous mountain and Sir A, de 
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("apoll Brooke observed of tl)e same lakes—** When a 
boat passes over a subaqueous mountain of a certain 
height, the visual illusion is so perfect, that one who 
lias gradually, in tranquil progress over the surface, 
ascended wondering the rugged steep, shrinks back 
with horror as lu? crosses the vortex, under-an impres¬ 
sion that lie is falling headlong down the precipice.” 
In the lake Wetter," in Sweden, it is said a farthing 
may ho seen at the depth of twenty fathoms. 

With re gard to the colour of lakes, it may be ob¬ 
served that it is sometimes very difficult to account for 
the tints of large masses of wat<T. The colour of the 
hottorn, the depth, the shadows and reflected colours of 
surrounding bodies, subaqueous vegetation, springs, 
and many other circumstances affect the colour of 
lakes. 


• Lakes perform a very important function in the ccu- 
iioiny of tlie earth. Kain does not always fall; and 
were it not for lakes, both visible and subterranean, 
those great natural reservoirs, the greater number of 
rivers would be dried up in summer, and caflals could 
not have a constant supply of water. The frcslmcss 
and humidity which those sheets of water occasion by 
their evaporation are also eminently favourable to the 
vegetation in their environs. Many lakes are of suffi¬ 
cient extent to bq navigated, and thus facilitate com¬ 
merce and industry, 'Flic fisliorics of some are very 
valuable, and others, by the salt obtained from them, 
are a mine of health. Finally, they most agreeably 
diversify tlie surface of the earth oy the various 
appearances which they present of the beautiful and 
the sublime.—/'Vo??! tltfi Penny Cycl(ij)r/»dia- 







[IVtiBlmrHt CiisUe.] 

A, Elizabeth Gallery; B, Barrack Room; C, Priiiou; D, SaccUnrissa's Aviiitmnitb; E, J.riccs(ci-’s lliU. 


RAMBLES FROM RAILWAYS. 

Penshurst {concluded). 

Among the pictures of Queen Elizabeth’s drawing¬ 
room, not before noticed, two of Titian’s demand 
especial attention—a Venus Attired, and a Venus 
Sleeping; both standing out from everything else in 
the place by the warmth and luxuriance of their 
colouring. The portraits generally also will well repay 
examination, as may be supposed, when we mark how 
often the names of Lely and Vandyke appear inscribed 
beneath. One of the last-named ariist’s portraits 
rejiresenls Waller*s^uccessfuJ rival, the husband of 
Saccharissa. Robert Spencer, first Earl of Sunderland ; 
and if the truth be told, however much our sympathies 
may be apt to incline us to wish the lady had married 
the poet, it is very certain she married a much nobler 
person. Waller s political conduct altogether exhibits 


so little consistency or strength of principle, that we 
can easily suppose his previous intimacy with Lady 
Dorothy Sidney had caused her to see and appreciate 
his character loo truly, rather than, as is apparently 
often presumed, to make her indifferent to it. The 
jiobleman chosen by her as her future partner gave 
every promise of the future excellencies of his charac¬ 
ter in those qualities of which Waller was most defi¬ 
cient. At tlie early age of twenty-two, on the breaking 
out of the civil war, he joined the royal standard at Not¬ 
tingham, a proceeding wftich, with his views, was per¬ 
haps on the whole an error, but the error was but an 
excess of honourable aspirations. In a letter ivritten 
about this time to his young bride; he says, “ How much 
I am unsatisfied with the proceedings here I have at 
large expressed in several letters. Neither is Iheie 
wanting daily handsome occasions to retire, were it not 
for grinning honour. For let occasion be ncyer so 
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liandsotDC, unless a man wore resolved to fu’ht on Iho 
parliament side, whirh, for iny part, I had rather ho 
lianRod, it will bo said wilhoni doubt that a man is 
afiaid to fif;ht. If tboic eould bo an rx])odioiil found 
to salvo flu* punctilio uf honour, I would not continue 
her<* an hour.’’ And allhongh ho did iit»ht m the 
loyal (Muso, and mo^t jiallantly, in tho liist cn(;af;e- 
inent that took jilacc betwoon the hostile armies, at 
Kdf»eluli, in 1642, yet he \vould accept no coinniission ; 
and when ho fell, only a year latqr, in tho battle of 
j\eubmv, he was still a volunteer; thonj^h in tho 
inlc'inn lie had hocn raised by Charles to the earldom 
of Suudtuland, lie left one son h^ his wife, the aftei- 
\^«iuls iamous and favourite uiimstcr of Charles II., 
.lames II., and William III. • 

We now advance towards the Tapeslry-room, so 
railed from tivo immense productions of tHe far-famed 
looms of (jobelins, that decorate two of its sides. The 
subjects are the Tnuinpli of Ceres, and Eolus unbar- 
nnj; the Winds. 'Fbe drawinp^of the fip:ni es, the colonV, 
and peneial harmony of ex])iesbion are most masterly, 
and make one iaiicy tlie work be attributed to 

the jieriod wlien I-e Brun was direidor in chief of the 
j;ieat French manufactories. Penshurst has in this 
apaitinent another of those ]K)rtrait8 of Ed waul VI., 
by Holbein, whi<‘li are scattered so profusely amou" 
our CIVIC* halls and countiy-manaions. and foini so 
many indications ol the ])opu1arity of botli kim^ and 
painter at the lime, lloiealso is one of Lely’s most 
beautifully exfM'ulod pictuies, a reclminj;’ iull-loiiRtb 
nude fijAuie of Nell (hvynn ; anothc r small full-length 
ol a lady, a ehaimnu; jiietuie by N. Netsclier, and 
Boine alabaster antupies from Herculaneum. A jiic- 
lure containinf? the portraits of two ladies derives il.s 
cdiicf iiilerc‘st liom tlie persons rejnesented; tbc'se are 
l^aily Dorothy Percy, the mother of Alj^cwnon Sidney 
(in whose h(»auliful but somewhat inaseulinc foatuies 
much of (he jiatriol's niiflinchirif; lesolution may be 
tiaced /, and Lady Imey Percy, the well-know n Countess 
of <kulisle, whom Miss Aikin, in her ‘ Memoirs of the 
Heij^n of (Charles 1.,’ dosenbes as “ a distiiip^uished 
lieauty, wit, and ])olitic‘al mtri*;uer; nor is her rimmory 
Iree fioin the* hU^pieioii,at least, of f>allanUy ; nocouit 
lady of her time was ecpjally celc'bialed or conspicuous. 
She* was dattfoed in French by Voiiine, and in her 
native tonf^neby almost all the eonlem])()rai y wits and 
poets, and more c'speeially by Waller m veise, and in 
prose by that singular and mysterious peiscni Sir 
Toby Matibow\ who composed an elaborate cliaiiictc r 
of her, wlnc'h i^ sulliciently hyperbolical to \umi some 
appearance* of irony, espcTially in the enloRinm which 
he seems to bestow upon that arrogant seom with 
wliieli it W’as her practice to tieat ])ersons of eveiy 
lank.” 

A little Pieture-eloscd U attached to the Tapestry- 
looin, containing;, anion*; other noticeable works, a 
fine landscape, by some unknown painter; Titian’s 
Mistress, by himself; a Madonna amt Sleeping Child, 
by Guido; a fine Clinst Crownc'd, and a Head of a 
Saint, by Giorgione, at once the originator and prr- 
feeter of the glow ing pictorial harmonies that c liarao- 
lerise the Vciieliaii tchool, and wlioyet lived hut to lli^ 
age of thirty-four. But to visitors of a certain descrip¬ 
tion there is an object of greater interest than all these 
paintings put together, that is a poition of thosliaving- 
glass of Sir Philip Sidney, w*ith a strong inagnifying- 
potver. Returning to the Taprstry-room, we pass by 
another door into the Gallery, wiiieh is of great length, 
of sufijcient breadth and height, and tolerably well- 
lighted. Here many valuable w^oiks adorn the walls, 
such as a curious Old Man’s Face, by Rembrandt; Bac¬ 
chanals, by N. Poussin; Telemac*hu 3 in the Ii^land of 
Calypso, by Vandjke; a great picture of Apollo and the 
Muses, by Lely; a large reclining Venus, by Titian; 
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with a Venus Attired, by Lely, from Guido. But 
perhaps the most remaikablc pictuies heie also aie 
tbos(* councctcd with the incmorable peisonages of 
the mansion, as the two Sidnevs, Sir Philip and his 
brother Robert, whilst youths, and Saccharissi befoio 
and after her marriage. In neither of the la<?l-iiaiued 
ortiaits, one uf winch is by Vandyke and the other 
y Hoskins, do we perceive the peisonal beauty we 
are a])t to look for in ])oetieal heroines, and w Inch ,we 
are so often disappointed in finding, no! siinjily fioiii 
the nonsensical cause so often talked about, thi 
illusions of the ])oel*s fancy, as from the cin uinstance 
that poets see in such faces finer beauties of expies- 
sion than are visible to ordinary eyes, and wliich, if 
understood by the painter’s kindied vision, aie too 
subtle to be <*\pr(»ssed by his hand on the c*an\ as. I’lie 
picture of ilie brothers, by Mark Gerraid, is \ery 
curious; it is tall and narrow in sliajie, reprcMmling 
the youths with their arms linked afteeUonately to- 
•gether. Theii likeness to earh oilier is sinking. 
Philip’s taller stature leveals tin* elder biothei, ns (lo**s i 
also ins manly firm-looking position, with the iiglit 
arm a-kiinbo, and tlie hand upon his wai-l, lemindjiig 
us of a taper lady’s oi the pres(»nt d.\y, loi it eonii.ist^ 
with the swelling diapery about the hips. Tlieie is 
something touehnigly beautiful in the nestling seiee 
of security which ^eems to have impelled ilic younger 
brother Robeit (o Ins side, and fioni w Ik nee he noir 
looks abroad on the world. Jl wa^ to this sou that 
Sir llonry Sidney, the fathei, wrou* tie* leilei in wIik h 
he thus spoke ot the olliei : “ Follow the ad\ ice of 
your moht Moving brothel, who ni Jo\inii you i-> eom- 
pardble with mo, or ercmlHh nw liiiitale Ins \ n lues, 
exercises, studies, and actions. He a laie oi n.iiu(*nt 
of his age; the veiv formula that all well-thspo'-ed 
young gentleieon ot tlie cimit do form also their 
manners and life bv. In tnitb, 1 speak it without 
flattery of him or myselt, heVatli the most mi lues 
that I ever found in any man.’’ Next to the being 
the son thus spoken of, w’ho would not w i^-h to be the 
father who thus could sjieak ? In the e(‘iilro of the 
gallcjy, on the left hand as we go down it fumi the 
door, IS a little ie<*ess, Imng round with jucluies, and 
having in the centie a small table with the aims ol the 
family lieldy einbla/oned, exlnbiling the whole of iN 
quaileiingstor aims of other families willi winch it 
has been conn(*eted by marriage), iunri>-(iYe m num¬ 
ber, and compiising in lank the most distinguisbc'd 
houses of England. AVo see b(*ri*, for iiislaiiee, the 
arms of the* Warwucks, Leicesteis, Essexes, Noitbuni- 
bcilands, Pembiokes Cailisle^-, Buib'iglis, Sntb(*r- 
lands, Rutlands, SliangfoicN, and Sund'o lands. W’e 
nui) ben* nolice the lannly c*onnexion with a gie.Uer 
than any of these; Peicy Bysshe Shelley was a 
nephew of the ])rcsrnt Sir John Sidney, and the 
eou'-in of Sir John’s son, Lord de I'LJt*, the piesent 
jiossc'ssor of Penshurst. Of the pieliiros in the rct'e''S 
tluTc are tw*o of great interest from their age, small 
works by Simon Mercati, LHO, fiom the dispoised 
collection of Cliailc‘s L, and several for their intrinsic 
excellence: we may ]mrticuIariso a Mailomia, by 
Leonardo da Vinei; a striking ])ortiait by Holbein; a 
s])Iendid little picture of a Holy Family, by Annibale 
(’arracci; and the Flood, by N. Poussin, whieb, how^- 
ever. unfortunately hangs high and in a bad light. 

Besides the picture^ of which the slight foregoing 
notic'cs can give but a very inadequate; idea, IVnslnnst 
is rich in wealth of other kinds, such as curiosities, 
family papers, and memorials. *^Ainong the former 
may be classed the curious and rieh-looking cabinet, 
given by James I. to the Earl of Leicester, tlie Robert 
Sidney before mentioned ;*the front is inlaid with small 
])aintings, and have in different parts miniature gilded 
busts. The locks of hair that have been so carefully 
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preserved are more Ilian curiosities, when wc know 
that it was from the head of the poet or the patriot 
that they were cut. In lookiiip; upoii^ thoso almost 
sacred lelies of Philip and Alf^crnou bidni'y, in the 
very prime of tlieir manhood, alien each in his time 
,ind lulli was tulfilliiiK the lofty destiny marked out 
i«)i‘ lull), uo art' f<)rL*ibly roinindcil of the uoauuful lines 
by LtMp;h Hunt,— 

j “ Tb<»ir Rf piiiB 4 a lovo hi Imir, tlionpli h bi* (Wil: 

5 Jt IS the gpullrst, yot Hip <.troii|?ORt tljTe.id 

> i)i‘ nur fitiil plant,—a blossom from the lire, 

Surviving tin* jiroml Irmik; •' s if il said, 

PatliMici* and Gentleness in IViwrr. b* me 
ilrliold aflrclionatc eternity/’ 

As a proof of the ^onuinenoss of Iho rospeotivo portraits, 
n is not unworthy of observation that the eolonr of 
the hair 111 ibcin agrees with the colour of the actual 
loeks pres(‘i\eil. Of the family jiapors it inav be said 
tint wv do not yet know their full lalue, although so 
inucii usi* has boon made of them. Here are letters, ' 
journals, iiivciitoiics, bouseholdduioks, with miseel? 
linies of the most vaiioiis kinds, (he writers in many 
eases bcini; the more distinicuished members of the 
taJuily, from the p:reatest dounwards. The bouseliold- 
|jook«, tuo in iniinbcr, were those of Alp;einon Sidney's 
fillier; and jnesenl ns, amoiie: the general detail of 
the economy of the jnan'‘ion, with notices of Al»f'nioifs 
“loom," and tin' ])uddnif;s birds, mutton, ftnd other 
> lands there ])roVidcd for him. The ex])enses of the 
family al that iieiiod were truly <Miormous: one week, 
in Kiilo, lhei(‘was paid in the kitchen, for flesh, lisb, 
p.uiUiv, butter, ei;«'-', »;roceries, 2 )/. 17s. 1(V>.; ]mntry 
and (-(‘llai, in biead, be<'r,sack. elaiet, &e. 11/. L'kv. IIV/.; 
Ianudi>, ‘'oap and stareh, J.v. Ik/.; slabhs, for hay and 
oats, 1/. Ns. S(/.; fuel, in charcoal and hilh’ts, 3/. Ds. (k/.; 
in all ahcni 50^. foi llu'Wt'ek, or at the lalt* of 2o()0/. 
a year: no wondm- llu* old Knf;li-h lio’^idlalilv remains 
still a by-word amomi; us, thoui;h the hospitality itself 
has diaapi)'*av»’d. 

KCONOMTCAL USES OF THE OAK. 

Iroiu i».iiro 

'fnKRE are some very curious eircuinstanc(‘s eonneeted 
with th(* exciescenees oi disiMses of the Biitish Oak ; 
but WT will speak of those when troatiiij; of the ^all- 
nnt ot tlu* foieij^n oak , and will notvju'occcd to notice 
I lie tiscful ])ropcrtics of the 

Turkeu Oak. The wood and bark of this tiee are 
considered to bear a near resemblance to those of the 
Hiilisii oak ; but as this variety 1ms been known in this 
(ountiy only about a century, very few specimens have 
attained a sufficient size to be cut down for timber, 
and i)ut little experience has hence been obtained. 
Some few years aj;o l\Tr. Atkinson, wisliinp; to test the 
quality of the timher, cut down two trees at East 
Hampstead, in Ilcikshire, a seat belonging; to the Mar- 
(pu*ss of Downsbire, and bad tlic wood made into doors 
tor the jirincipal rooms of the mansion. In speaking 
of this wood, Mr. Atkinson says, “Ii is much finer in 
thc' gram than that of our British Oak, or foreign 
wainscot; it takes a better polish, and is more beau¬ 
tiful than any other oak that I have ever seen. From 
only a single specimen, whieh I had broken, it was 
not so strong as our native oak, but equal in tougb- 
ncs.s; but iny specimen being rather cross-grained, it 
was not a correct experiment, and I suspect it is equal 
ill strength to our oak. For all ornamental purposes 
w’here thc w'ood has to be polished, it is superior, and 
must be a profitable tree to jilant, as it grows much 
quicker than our common oaks.” Mr. Loudon says, 
that oil inquiring what w’as thc opinion held at East 
Hampstead, at a later period, respecting the qualities 


gf thc Turkey oak, he was informed that thc wood is 
not much inferior to that of the English oak if kept 
quite in thc dry ; hut that it will not stand in water, or 
in situations where it is alh’rnalcly wot and dry, so 
well as that species; that if the tree is allowed to grow 
to th(! ordinary age at whi(*h the British oak is fidlcd, 
the wood is very apt to get shaky at thc heart; and 
that Turkey oaks require to he felled as soon as any 
dead twigs are seen in the topmost boughs, or in about 
sixty or eighty years after planting. The Turkey oaks 
grown in thc soutlf of France arc much employed in 
the southern ports of that country foi ship-building; 
and those grown «n the soutlu'rn shon's of thc Black 
Sea are similarly used at Conslaulinoplc. 

Thc Valmia-Oak, nearly allied to the one just named, 
and growing in the ArcJiipolago, yields llie rahnia of 
coiiiincrce. •This valonia eonsisls ot thc acorns and 
cups, ami is annually brought to Europe, where it is 
in great demand for tanning, being said to contain 
,m?uf? “ tannin ” in a given bulk of substance than any 
other vegetable. There arc 150,01)0 ewts. imported in 
a year, at fiom 12/. to 15/. per ton. 

Amprican Oaks, 'riiero are several varieties of oak 
found in America, which belong to that continent 
railicr than to Europe. One of these, the American 
Plinip Oak, Michaux describes as being the kind of 
oifk most employed both for ship-building and for 
house-building, in America; and be adds that in Phil¬ 
adelphia, Baltimore, and nearly all the towns in the 
middle states, the franu'-woik of all the wTll-built 
houses, whether of wood or brick, is formed of the 
timher of this tiec. It is seldom, liowever, used 
I for the floors, or outer covering of wooden houses, 
i from its liability to waij) and sjdit. The wogd ot 
I the younger trees r* very elastic, and is cajjable of 
such minute subdivision, that il is ii.scd for nriny ul tlie 
purposes of the willow or the ])ainhoo, or c\en wliale- 
hune; sfleh as ba^ket-makillg, carpet-brooms, seals and 
backs for chairs, the rims of ^*Ie^es, the bottoms nl 
riddles, and carters’ whips. Tiie wood is aho used for 
milk-pails, thc handles of axes, and other rinal pur¬ 
poses. It furnislics an immense siqiply of sta\cs for 
wine-casks, which aie exported to INladcira, 'renenffc, 
and other wine-countries, Thc hark is cnqiloyed for 
tanning; and the acorns arc eaten by the American 
Indians. 

Thc other varieties of American oak pioduce timber 
less known than thc above. There is one, however, 
called the Post Oak, of which Michaux sajsGrow¬ 
ing in a less humid soil, its timher is less elastic, hut 
finer grained, stronger, and more durable, than that 
of the White Oak: hence ^ is preferred, in America, 
for posts; and is used wdlh advantage by wheelwrights 
and coopers. In ship-building* it is employed prin¬ 
cipally for the knees, as it seldom produces ]»J}Uik.s 
large enough for the sides.” Thc remaining Auifi iean 
kinds arc each noticeable for some one or other quality 
which distnguishes them from the rest. Thus, the 
( hpstmt oak, from its property of splitting in a straight 
line, and of dividing into fine shreds, is used by the* 
negroes for making baskets and brooms; wbilo another 
kind, distinguished for the opposite quality of twisted 
and crooked branches and limbs, produces pieces of 
timber admirably adapted for the lAices of ships, and 
yields bark, extensively employed at New York for 
tanning. The wood of thc rtfo oak is used for sugar- 
casks and similar purposes? it yields a large quantity 
of the tanning principle; and its acorns are eaten vo¬ 
raciously by wild animals, and also by the cows, horses, 
and swine, that arc allowed to range in thc woods after 
the herbage has perished. 

The Dyer's Oak, or Quercitron Oak, is a kind whitdi 
has acquired that name from the value of the hark as a 
dye malcriak In respect to its timber, it is very much 
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estecincd in Ameuca for Bticn^ih and duiabiliw, 
though tliP wood ]9 poious and (loss-giaincd jii 
Philadelphia it la employed mbuildinj?, and in ino%t 
parts of the tun them states it ib used as asubaiuutt lot 
lhc*wbile ua)%i n lientid bat tuoib beaiee, while a 
large pto]>)jlio» oi nliat are called the “ bes* icd oak 
bta\es which au ww d in C anada and the V\i est Indies 
to loiiii ( Hvs lor floiu, salted provibionStandiilol/isHcs 
lie inuh of tlu i o)d ol this tuc The bark is cx 
nnst\cly u*4(d in tanning, ior which it is well adajiUd, 
IS It Is piodnud abundantly and i^iich in tannin 
I he buhstance called quercitron is, houevci, the 
piniliict ioi which this \arKty oi«the oak is most 
\ilucd Dr Bancrolt fust discovered and apjilied 
tiled)ringp]ope itiebof thectueicihou, and hi obtained 
a jiaU nt ior hib insentioii in 177^), but Urn Ainnican 
War bicaking out boon allcTuaicls he ^leaped little 
pioht Irom hiB disco\eiy, though it his been of gic it 
advantage to the ails and inaniiLu lutes oi both Ijig- 
liridand Amnica Ihc cpidcimis orr^tcrioi bJickfsIi, 
coat oi the bark, afloids a )(l]o\v coluuiing matter, 
nhich however is less puic, uid mou inclimd to a 
biownish hue, than that oi thi« othci coats In pic* 
])auiig the dye milciial this outer part is fust u- 
movcil. and the n maining cclliilai ami coilical ]iirts 
aic ground by mill-btoncs, which b< paialt tlu m pailly 
mlo a light fine powdci, and ]»ailly into stiingy hla- 
incuts 01 libics Ihe powdci yiclcls moic rpuicition 
than the lihics, hut bothaio mingled togctlui pie 
puatoiy to Us extiaitiou ihc culounug iiiat^i is 
leachb c Miac Ic d lioui the powdti and hbiis by tin 
action ol wum waUi Ihc cpiality ot the ding as i 
ycllow-dvc was slightly nolleccl in mil \n (»S) 

Ihc fl hn 1)1 Vomnmn I mat nt Oi/A, oi fh t is i 
liig^ shnih, 01 small tie c Inunght oiigimlly iim i tlu 
< onntin s honh ling on Ihe "Me ditc ji im in, hut now 
(\tf nsivcl) c iiltivaU d in } ngluni It w is v t Ii known 
to tlu anricnl^ Pliii) mcntionb some holiii*oiks in 
c xistc me win n IC' wjote which acc ending to his state 
me 111, must hive then been, at the lowest compulation 
ionite(11 01 fiUcc n ceutuiKS old One tici, he siys, 
giew Ml the \aLuan, and was oldc i than Jionn it&ell 
It hid bia/cii lettcuB, in tlm ancient lUiuscaii chatac 
tcis li\<d upon Us tillnk , fioni which it would a])« 
leai, that hcimo the city was fouiuUd, oi even the 
Ionian name vvas known, th s oik w is a sac tc cl tic e 
( ato and ( olunu 11a recoininemlc d llie h uc's ol the 
iU\, 01 holm oik, as a litlcu loi slaciwoUb, when btiavv 
could not ciibily he pioeuied , an 1 Pliny states that llu 
lioinaiib sometimes made then civic eiuwnsotit Lins 
ticc IS\i ly nine)i known in the south oi I mope, uid 
IS heepu fitly alluded to both by the aucieiit and 
modem ])Octs oi those eouTitiics Ihns Gaie ilabbo has 
votm lines whieli indicate the cstceni in which the 
iiuit ol this tice scemh to i c he Id — 

Hast ihou fuitfottcn too, 

f liildksod I Awestsjiorts wl (lui fiist uiv \iissi ni guv,. 
When fiom th^ liow ry i]i\ I shoe k down 
Km aulumii tniit. which on tho crags ciowu 
AVc. taated, sitting cliatfeiiiig side* l>v suU ^ 

\\ lio chinlMHl trees gwniging o er tlu hotuso deep tub, 

And pmr d into thy lap. or at thy ket, 

Ihtir kernel d nuts, ihs sweetest oi the sweet ^ 

riie heait-wooef of the ilex is of a brown coloui, 
\ery close-grained, heavy, and veiy hard; so much so, 
indec*d. that Paikinsoii ssys ** it is not casie for an axe, 
blit for a saw to cut it ” it takes a fine polish, but 
twists and splits a great deal in drynif^. It is oi gieat 
duratioih and also of considerable flexibility, for which 
reason, ui Lianguedor, helves oi hate hets and othei 
instruments are made of it, and aie found to preserve 
then flexibility even when dry Du Hamel, when 
speaking ot the qualities ol this oak, observes ^at the 
great weight of the wood ought not to be conftidcred a 
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I ckket, even m tlu construction of vessels because, if 
I U IS employed in the bottoms, it will berve instead of 
I ballab< , and if it is employe»d m the upper pails it 
may be' used ot siiiall eliimiibiuns, as it is iniieh 
stronger th in e ommon oak Ifc rccommcndb using it 
in prclcreme to c*v(iy ollici spec us ot oak, whcicvcr 
It (*in be obtained ol suihcient si/c , tnoic (»snc(iallv 
meases wheit i1 lies to usistineUon Evelyn sivs 
the wood oi the ilcxis sc iviceable ioi many purpos s , 
putuulirly loi handles to tools, malict-hi*ads, thans, 
axle tiers, wedges, hectic's, and palibadocb in iorlifiea 
tion Ihf ilex wood hdb been stiongly letoniinenckd 
IS knce-tunhc,i foi 8hi])s A leeent tiavellcr in ‘^pain, 

( aptam S I ( ook states that the ilex piodiictb the 
best timbc i in the southcin and middle itgions ot the 
Pcninsuli ‘ itl^ he adds, ‘now untcntanatc.lv the 
onlv iiie wood in mo l ]>iiN oi Castile, which is houil) 
climmishmg tli m intv stoi k that )ct icuunis The 
mode ol c ultin.,, im ua''(.s the evil, the piac tuc ot llu 
, pcasantiy lung alim^t mvaiubly to kvcl the whole 
tiae t wine h 11 ( y att ic k 

• The same wijlci chsriihfs another '^pccies oi oik 
e*i on mg also in Spun ol ulneli tlu aeoins is limit 
lie considn d cpiile ccpuMolhe chosinul logivc 
Ihissweclmss he ly*- llu y must he k(])t i li 
hist, ihc) 1 IV( Konsidi i ihh 11 t< ot the 1 iimm 111 c 
those ol the oiJiii sprues winch Cisippeais m i few 
days, aml^acionnSJoi the iijUid^m ol ^onu wiitci 
who issfIt thu both wed md hitler ic the piodmc 
ot thf sum tuc mil tint the i bwecln is no iln 
iieUi llnsc au the cdilJc aroinsol the i u u nt^ 
wji (ti th^> hch v(d tat Cl (d 11 c tun v li h on tlu i 
])is''Ui tiom lie o(( in to the Me elite n m in a filil 
onlv pi OMUL, til t le uoins gic w on the dclciois 
iious iiul 10(1 s ot Andahun winch unh ippily is no 
lotiv,! 1 tlu ( i^e ]?(n III of iliem mi) Inwcvci still 
h( tiaccd 111 th w(•^t ii d tluy iattemd tin sum 
wlni Ii ]nodiu( (I tlu celch tied silted im ilsol Miligi 
md lint VIC intv ilu-c lu the he Hot's whuli 
leu si llu wil ot Sun ho t*m/i gitluic 1 IkimH in 
M UK h i whiif the V uw m the gu lU t ])(i 
Icdion, uid sent to tlu didcsh, wisliin mste id oi 
then be mg only the be d ti llu a kind iluvwtu ll i 
sf/c ot ostiu li (ggs 1 liiM lu (jurntly‘‘1 ( n tlu in j)io 
ductd by individuals ami offticd to tlie coiii])m> is 
hon-hnm^ vv itb a soil of iiiology lor tlu ii sm dl mti msu 
value irom then si/< \ikI flavour llicsi (]i<u( 
Koriis au chimt m im h lud i hilt in length. \ml ' 
th \n 1 ill IS wicie 

llu Im Oah oi rarws, js i kind wl i 

woodisvri) highly istcimcd ni llu Unite d Siitc s lei 
fehip-lunl hn »• Mnhuix '•lys (hit iiom its gu it 
diirability wluii | e ift f lly s( \som d it is aliiust t\ 
clii‘«»iv(ly em]do)((l ioi llu uppei jiul ol llu liiim 
and that to (ompcnsile Us exec mvc weif.ht it is 
]omed to the ud ecdii winch is extieiiiely li^ht uid 
cquilly lasting. In the soutiurn stites, the live oak is 
used tor the naves ami felloes of heavy wheels and 
lor strews and togs of mill-wluels ho all wliuh 
pill poses it IS far su]>eiioi to the white oak Id 
bfik is excellent for tanning, but it is so lixrd md 
thm that the quantity supplied is insuffieicnl Irom 
the acorns, which, looiigli not sweet, aie edible, th 
inehvris extract an oil which they vw in cookeiy 

Ihc Cotk Oaky or Quenus Xifter, yields to us a sub¬ 
stance 80 lemaikdhlo that no othei, eithei ol veg» tihh 
animal, oi mineral produce, has been found to cqiul 
It ior the particular pui poses to wlneh it is ipplud 
riiis substance, rorft, and the mode ot piocuimg it h\ 
peeling ott the bark of the cork tices in Spam, hive 
been already dtsciibed in our No 400, and nerd no* 
therefore engage our attention heic 

[lo bi contiiMutl ] 
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There is, porliaps, no other occupation lliroughout 
the whole circle of the manufacturing arts rccjuiririg 
Bf) extensive a combination of taste, chemistry, and 
uiechanisin as calm^rinting, or the printing of woven 
fabrics. TJie combination of three, such opposite agen¬ 
cies may sound oddly; but tliis is the very circum¬ 
stance which places the operations in so high a rank; 
since, although we may meet with as fine taste, as dex¬ 
terous chemical manipulation, or as exquisite ma¬ 
chinery in many other manufactures, we nowhere find 
all three combined in so remarkable a manner as in 
this. The eighty or ninety print-works which are now 
in operation in Lancashire are among the most inter¬ 
esting establishments in the county; and we shall find 
a ‘ visit’ to one of them both pleasant and instructive. 

When calico, muslin, or other cotton fabrics have 
been spun and woven, as described in our last Supple¬ 
ment, they generally undergo one or more finishing 
])rocesses before being brought to market. If they 
su e to be sold in the white state, they require bleach¬ 
ing; if in a coloured state, they rcauire dyeing; if in 
a decorated or ornamented slate, they require print¬ 
ing : and hence it arises that there arc in Lancashire, 
as also in the Glasgow district, bleach-works^ dye-works^ 
and print-works. As, how'ever, a well-printed piece 
of cotton requires to be bleached and dyed as well as 
printed, the print-works have, in most cases, the means 
lor carrying on the bleaching and dyeing, as well as 
the printing processes; and we have thus facilities for 
witnessing all three operations in one establishment. 

No. 727 . 


Most of the ])rint-work8 arc situated in the valleys at a 
short distance from Manchester, in order to liave a 
sup])ly of water from the streams which flow through 
them. The pro])rietor8 of the eminent firm of Thomas 
Hoyle and Sons, who have one establishment at May- 
field, in the environs of Manchester, and another at 
Dukinfleld, have obligingly permitted us to illustrate 
the general character of this branch of manufacture 
by reference to those* works. At the Dukinfleld 
works bleaching and dyeing are carried on; at the 
Mayfield works, dyeing and printing: and we will 
visit the former, as being preparatory to the latter. 

Bleaching is now a very different process from what 
it was iq the last century. At that time it required a 
period of several months to bleach a piece of cloth, and 
this, too, only in the summer time: in some cases the 
cloth was sent in the spring of the: year to Holland, to 
be bleached on t\m l#yol (trassy plains of that country, 
and returned ill tfeo autumn; while in other cases, 
when bleached iu iim Kngli^ fields, there was so 
much depredation as to lead to an unhappy system of 
severe laws and general distrust. Ciiemists were 
thence led to inquiry whether means might not be 
adopted more expeditious than e;aposure to the open 
air of a bleach-ground.^ Home, Schecle, Bcrthollet, 
and Henry, made successive steps in this direction, and 
paved the w ay for the introduction of the use of bleach- 
ing-powdeCy by Mr. Tennant, about the year 1800. 
From that date the present most efficient system of 
bleaching has been followed in the great works of the 

VoL. XII.-^2 P 
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noith, and u( Bliall ho pnabkd to see how ihr pio^ 
c PRSc s arc iwac tu ally (onduc led 

Ihc Dukinlitld woiks occupy a \eiy lar^e ait \ of 
G^round on the banks of the 1 imc about six iniits 
hotn Manalicstf r, toinpiisiifp the f; ojf or bk at h-houst, 
the dy house the rcscnoirs and rvaUi-filtcrb and 
ftubsidiaiy buildings I he supply ot \\atei required 
in bleachuig and d>(ing is enoiinou^and extcnsicc 
iirinAemcfits iie nteessaiy for the filteiing oi the 
watt! btfoK using binee the hiuccss ot the processes 
\ery much depends on the purity of *1110 A\atei Ihe 
water iH pumped up from the live r by a bteam engine, 
at iJie I ate oi about fifty thousand gallons per hour, 
into i lirgp reservoir Ihis leseivoir is bedded with 
gra\el, so dib])osed in stiatatlut thewatci ran filter 
through it into a receptacle, from which it niiy be 
diawu up m a puie stale in tact, the filteitiig i^ \cry 
analogous to that oi the Mhoiougli-di iiinng svstem 
ill Scotch agneulturc in which the water collected 
in tile-diaiiis beiiealli the poious strati lioni this* 
filte ring re SCI voir the watci is conveyed to the cioft 
ind the dye house 

in the croft ind its adjacent rooms arc all the 
nnangeiiunts and appaiatus for blcaehing 1 he cot¬ 
ton cloth (foi we shall eonline our detiils chicflv to 
e ottoii labiits ibbiought to the woiks in the ‘ grev 
state, in eeunjuct bundles about a foot wide as much 
in depth, and as long as the width oi the cloth lliPbc 
Imndles lie opened, and consigned to the care of 
women who sew the picers end to end into a very 
long strip A 'piece* ot cotton cloth vanes lioni 
tweiit) four to foiiy-seven yards in length and lioin 
twenty-eight to ioity inches in width, but the kinds 
woven end piinUd m Lngland aie generally twenty 
eight yiids long by twenty eight inches wide Ihr 
women sew oi tick tern ot these pieces end to end, 
there by produi ing a e ompoiind piee e two bundled anel 
eighty yards long Ihis long btiip is ilien eairad to 
a buigululy ananged bingoing luinice Iluu ib a 



the (loth, anel tlic cotton passes lound a we t lollci to 
cool from the effe e ts oi the singe ing 

Mattel s are them leidy foi the blcachuig pioees'i 
Thec/o/’/(so named probably because it iciukis llu 
bameservKc as the croft or bleaehing-gnmnd undci 
the old system) is a large and busily oecujmd stoi e 
floored budding, filled with copjieis and vessels of 
vaiious kinds abundantly supplied with watci, iiid 
not often fiee from clouds of steam Here uecessivc 
washings boilings, and stcejnngs bring the cotton to i 
white stale In the first plac e the singed clotli which 
ha* asquired a kind of ninkecn coloiu is fui the i «ew n 
up, until five hundieel puets are eonnected toge her 
end to e nd, that is, there au 500 x 28 - 14 000 y uds 
or eight miles ol cloth in one continuous piece llns 
enormous pie i e jiasscs into a u as/itng to clc xnsc 

It from the ‘ dressing *oi mucilage which the we i\ei 
had intiodiued into hiswaip The cngiiu eontiins 
an abundant and constantly le ncveing supply ot wale i 
apd the cloth is wound spually round a kind ed beam 
above it, lunging ni the water m a suei cssion of bends 
01 turvatutcb Ihc chtli tiavels onwards, and in so 
doing passes twenty times lliiough the watei beneath 
every part of it aseending anddesecnding twenty tniiC'. 
before it leaves the mac bine About two bundled inel 
filly yards are thus wabhcd per minute, and the piste 
whicn IS viashcd iiom the doth is earned away b) i 
pipe to the uver 

As the clotli leaves llu w ishing m le lime it is tal e n 
by one or two me ii, ind folded bu I w cid and f«rv^ ml 
till the wbol (onneetcd piece loims i cube ol five oi 
si\ feet 1 1 ^ in this heap it i vgain umoved to un 
dergolhe pine ess of liming Jhc ehlh parses iiuo 
i kind of boilci e ilkd a kc ir vvlieu it is expo'sf d foi 



[Reir, or Boih r ) 

eiglit or ten hours to the action of a solution of lime, 
forty pounds of lime being used for llic eight miles e 1 
(loth In this kcir the hot Imuor is hi ought up a e en 
tral tube in such a manner, that being cdioee! or le 
fleeted from a suitace above, it falls down on the e loth 
m a profuse shower, thus acting equally on the w hoi ^ 
of the cloth The cloth is next subjected to a sc eond 
washing to remove the lime which may be retained by 
Its fibre* Then ensues the process ot ‘ grey sour mg * 
in vvhuli the cloth parses thiough a mac lime similar to 
the washing-machine, hut containing very dilute sul 
phurie ac id instead of water, and attei this there i i 
thud washing in the machine, to remove all the id 
herein acid Aftei this comes the ‘first ashing* 
Iwcnty-foui miles of cloth (the real extent ot the 
operations will be better appreciated thus than by 
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Bpcalvine: of 15()0 pieces) are put into a keir, or 
east-iron boiler, and exposed for sixteen hours to 
the action of a boilinj?-hot solution of soda: this 
constitutes the ‘ashing.’ TJieii, for fourth time, 
the cloth is washed, preparatory to the piocess oddly 
named ‘ cheinicking.’ Why bleaching-powder should 
be called ‘ cheuiick,’ and the pro( ess of applying 
it ‘ chciuickiiig,’ wc do not know, unless on account of 
Us being the most important chemical agent in bleacjh- 
iiig: but such is the language of the bleachcry. A 

eak solution of bleaching-powder, or chloride of lime, 
is )}ut into a machine something like the washing- 
machine, and the cloth is passed through it. After 
l>ing wet in a heap for six or eight hours, to allow the 
‘ chcmick’ to ai*t on the fibres, the fdoth goes through 
llie puKTss of ‘ second souring’ in weak sulphuric 
.icid, i-oiiieuhat as before. It is then washed for a fifth 
liiu(‘ in the machine; to which succeeds the ‘ second 
a-hiiig;’ then a sixth washing; then a‘second che¬ 
inicking ,* then a ‘ third souring ;* and then a seventh 

abhiiig. It w ill thus be seen that there is a succession 
of pjocesses following in a certain order; the three 
agents, siilphmic acid, soda, and blcac.hing-powdcr 
Ix'iiig separately applied, each iiioic than once, and the 
(‘loth being WAsh^d in clean water after every such 
np])licatioii. So ptiwerfiil is the bleaching-agent, that 
71b. of cliloride of lime aie said to suffice for the 
bicAihing of 500 pieces of cloth. The ipachines hei e 
de'-ciibe<l aie*a late iin]>rovemcnt; for until recently 
llu* f loth wasdipjied in tanks to be ‘ soured’ and ‘ che- 
iincked,’ and llicnce hauled up by poles. 

After a pioccbsof ‘ hot-wateiing' and snueezing, the 
cloth lca\eb the bustling and wcll-filliHl eiolt, and 
jiasscs uj) into an upper loom, where it is fonned into 
a ])ilc on a wheel rainagt',and wheeled to a long table 
or beach. Hoys .and girls then take the cloth ai hand, 
aiul iij> or jaik lire ]»ieces asunder, so that each piece 
ol yaidb be«*ojnes again separated fioin the otheis. 
Each piece is folded into a flat square mass, and nieii 
beat tiH'sc iiirisseb against the edge of a stone in a 
])C( uli.ir mdiiner, for the pin pose ot icmoving creases 
from the elolh. Th(' clotli is then hung up on wooden 
hais in a di yingooom, which is heated to a high tein- 
])(’rcitiire by steam-pipes near the floor. Finally, the 
bleached clolli, which now presioits a whiteness of the 
utmost purity, is biought into the waichouse, sorted, 
and tied up into parcels of ten pieces each. 

Such is a brief sketch of the process of bleaching; 
and whether wc notice it in connection with dyeing 
, 111(1 pi lilting, as in the present case, or take the in- 
stAiiee of a bleachery independent of them (of w'hicdi 
there are many in Lancashire), the preceding details 
' will equally serve to convey a general idea of this im- 
])ortant process. 

Let us next visit the dye-house. The five thousand 
miles of cloth which arc bleached in a year in the 
‘ croft’ are next dyed before they are printed, or else 
})rintcd before they are dyed, according to circum¬ 
stances ; and the dyeing is in some cases effected here, 
at Dukinflcld, and in others at the Mayfield establish¬ 
ment. The dye-house at Dukinflcld is, wc believe, 
deemed one of the finest in the kingdom. It is more 
’than a hundred feet square, and is provided w'ith a very 
complete system of drainage, to carry off the vast 
quantity of soiled water which every day’s operations 
render useless. It is a low-roofed building provided 
with skylights, which can be opened when necessary. 
The chances arc, when a stranger first visits the build¬ 
ing, that he will be totally unable to sec the machines, 
the workmen, or the processes within, on ac<‘ount of 
the dense atinospbere of steam from the various coppers 
and boilers; but upon b('coming a little used to this 
source of discomfort, he sees that there arc vessels of 
various kinds ranged in rows from end to end of the 


building. These vessels wc may briefly describe 
thus:— 

The ‘ dash-w'hcel,* of wliich there aic several, is a 
hollow circular wheel, about six feet in diameter and 
two feet d('ep, having fouV coiupartments^ithin, and 
four circular o])eningB in one fare, one to each tom- 
partment. Water is admitted to the interior of the 
wheel by a pipe close to or concentiic with the axis on 
which the wheel rotates. Cloth is put into each of 
the comparlmcnta, and water being also admitted, the 
wheel is made to rotate rapidly, and thus to wash the 
cloth by violent agitation. Anoth(T kind of vessel, of 
which tjie varieties are more numerous than any other 
vessels in the <lye-house, is the ‘ beck ’ or lank, having 
over it a kind of frame-work rotated by a winch. lu 
all such machines, whether called ‘ dye-becks,* ‘ soap- 
hecks,’ or« others, the cloth is wound or wrapped uu 
the frame, so as to dip into liquor contained in the 
beck; and the rotation of the Irame by means of a 
winch causes every part of the cloth to dip succes¬ 
sively into the liquor. This is a very romiiioii method 
of saturating cloth with the various liquids employed in 
dyeing; the liquids being in most cases heated by 
steam. ‘Cistenib’of various kinds are employed to 
sleep the goods, \^ ithoul the aid of the winch apparatus 
above. Tlieie is al'^o a beautiful maiflunc, the opera¬ 
tion of wliich 18 to drive out nearly all the water after 
bleeping in any of the liquors. The machine consists 
of a double vessel, ihe inner one of w hich is perforated : 
the wet cloth being put into the inner vessel, and lo- 
tated with a velocity of nearly one thousand revolu¬ 
tions in a minute, the centiilugal foice thus generated 
dri\es the cloth in close contact with the jieriorated 
surface, and lorces all the w'atcr through the jierfora- 
tions, leaving the (doth nearly dry. 

The spot where this cstablibliment is situated, viz. 
Dukinflcld, is one of ihose towhic^h we alluded in the 
last fclunpleinciit as having sprung up into importance 
solely tnrough the agency of the cotton-manufaeture. 
Cotton-fdcloiies arc to be seen at a little distance iioni 
it on either side, comprised within the limits of Staley 
Bridge, Ashton, Dukinflcld, and Hyde; and the Mer¬ 
sey, or, as it is here called, the Tamo, winds past many 
a bleach-ground and dye-work in its progress tow’ards 
the sea. 

Wc will now follow the bleached cloth to the csla- 
blishment at Mayfield, wheie it is to undergo the 
beautiful and important process of printing. Mayfield 
was at one time really a field, betore Manchester made 
such giant strides on every side; but it is now part 
of Manchester, in the same w^ay as Mayfair is par t of 
London. The works at JMayfield have been gradually 
increasing in extent fot sixty years, and now appear 
more like a small towm than a single establishment, 
for there are so many open couits and small lanes 
and passages, so many aistinct and isolated build¬ 
ings, and the whole cover so large an area of ground, 
that a visitor is ajit to lose sight of the connection be¬ 
tween them, and to Ibrgc't that tlu'y form, in fact, but 
one great workshop. There aie scveial distinct de¬ 
partments, which, noticed separately, will serve to con¬ 
vey a notion of the general anangement of a large 
print-work; such as the mechanical department, the 
clicinical department, the reservoirs, the designing or 
artistic department, the printing department, the dye- 
house, ana the finishing. 

Many of the ])rinting-machines,tbe mixing-machines, 
and otner pieces of mechanism incidental to dyeing 
and drying, require frequent adjustment and repair, as 
well as a constant and efficient moving-power. Hence 
steam-engines, engine-houses, millwrights’ shops, 
smiths’ shops, and other analogous arrangements, are 

f irovidcd, as in most large establishments in the manu- 
acturing districts. 
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The rbcmical dcpaitfneiit is, however, inliriifHy 
more inipoitaiit, or nillvT, ins inoir djaiactoristic<;f a 
print-v^oik. Perhaps tliMc is no one in any orcupation 
or station of life iinne convyihant with pracliral I'lm- 
Ynistry than*a fiisl-wite nili( r>-prinler. lie must sUuly 
not only the eheinical c'ftertsol onednif^ unon armthen 
blit the <let»rei» in uInch the veji;etable fibres of the 
cloth Mill jetain those cliuj^s and eoinhinc with them ; 
ami in endc.nennns^to imitate the colours of a selected j 
design, he niust choose such colouring-ageiiis as will 
iinpait to eh»th the same tints as thd design exhibits 
on paper. He has to determine also, by ofUn^jieated 
expeiiments, what ,eonibinations will make ‘fast’ 
eolouis, sinee tin* reputation of the firiij^ greatly de- 
IK'ikIs upon this, itenco in e\ery large prmt-woik ’ 
llieie is either a partner or a manager thoioughly 
\eised in practical elieniistry; and tin* drug oisdumiieal 
<le]iaitmeiit in sueh eBlahlihhmnrils shows the im- 
fiorlanee attacdied to this matter. At lh(* Mayfield 
works there is a laboratory fitted uji with all the re¬ 
quisite apparatus, such as lelorts, saud-baihs, furnaces, 
&c. for making idicmical c‘X]»e! iinents. The shelves 
are filled with phials and vehsels coiilaining most of 
the usual aeida, alkalis, salts, and metallK' oxides to be 
e\]>enmente(i on: and in an adjoining aparlment is a 
chrouieal hhiaiy, c'nriiaining most of the slandaid 
w'Oiks on tin* themy and practii e of eheinistry. The 
ealieo-printer musi not lag heluiul in the rimich of 
science; he must know all new important facts le- 
hiting to the chemistry of colours as soon as Iheyaie 
made public, and he must therefore liaie at command 
the leipiiaile dominenls and somecs of lulormalion. 
Near the laboratoiy is the colour-house, a large and 
lofty w'oikshop in which the (oloms are jnepaied. 
Around are dozens and semes of boxes, bands, jais, 
and bottles, containing the* euule drugs as bronghl 
from the manufactuieis; ami ikmi* at hand aie the 
\es8els in which and the ap])aiatus by wliicli fhesc 
drugs are biought into a slate fit foi use. Copper 
vessels healed by sli'ain, like sugaiqians, mixing bai- 
lels, crushing and grinding aiqiaratus, &e. ionn some 
portion of these arrangements. 

The reset voirs foreontaining and filtcMing the w'ab r 
are similar to tho«e at Dnlvinfbdd, and eo\or a cuii- 
siderahle area ol grnund, almost cIom' to llie viadiut oi 
the Munehesler and Hiimiiigham K.iilway: indeed we 
bidieve the railway was caniid tlnough pait ot the 
ground of the works, 'fhe leservoirsaie aunUiod liom 
time to time, in older that the bi)(*r of gi«i\el at the 
bottom may be renewed, and a clean stratum laid dow n, 
as an efficient filleiiiig medium. A leiy extensile 
system of pipes is provided to carry the water to the 
various vessels where it may h^ loijuired for use. 

Next w'o conic to the highly interesting and im¬ 
portant or aiiistfc department, in which all 

the devices arc produced for printing on the cloth. 
The iTi^jde in which these designs arc iin])rinted is very 
little known, except in the immediate inamifa(*luniig 
districts; nor was the extent of the artistic arrange¬ 
ments at all generally suspected until the Pailia- 
menlary Comimtlee on the Copyright of Designs made 
then* neport in 1840. The mode of jiriniing, as we 
shall presently explain, is a kind of eoinbination ot the 
niethods employed in floor-cloth printing, papur-staui- 
ing, and cominon prcss-woik,as also machine-printing 
and colour-printing; for it combines the puneijde 
of All these varieties. But before detailing these, we 
must apeak of the designs themselves. 

Every piece of printed <‘alico, muslin, or “ mousaeliiie 
do lairte, receives its impress from either a piece of 
metal or a piece of wood: the wood or metal hav mg 
on its surface a device copied Irom a coloured drawing 
on paper. The drawing of the*se designs is an exten¬ 
sive branch of employment at Manchester; since a 
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jrapid siKTcssiori of novelties in design is one of the 

K mils on which the calico-pi inter relics for success. 

0 matter how elegant a jiatteni may be, or how great 
a favouiitc it may become with purcluseis, it will 
soon outlive its tjeauties, and acquire that worst of all 
chiiracteis, I.r. being “out of idshion.” There must 
thus at all times be iicw designs in prepaiation to re¬ 
place not only those which have had a good luu, but 
those which may from the first prove unsucc(*9«*ful; 
for llie public, in its wisdom, will sometimc's refuse to 
countenance a design which the printer may have flat¬ 
tered himself is very elegant; and the pi inter lumself 
may find that a design wdiich looks well on jiapci will 
not turn out favduiably on cloth. After a design is 
sketched, it is cxamiiH'd and studied in various ways 
befoic being engiaved, since tlie engraving is a much 
more expeiibive opeiaiion than the (Icsigmng: and it 
generally ha])pciia that only a veiy small proportion of 
the designs which are made aie afterwards engraved 
for printing. Mr. Sdlis Scliwabe, in liis evidemee bc*- 
furo the Cjiinmiltcc, stated tliat in the yc'ar 1838 he 
had'liad botwc’cm two and three thousand pattoins de¬ 
signed, of which only about live hundic'd wcnc sclc'ctcd 
for engraving. The whole of the jiattenis, in design¬ 
ing ancJ engraving, cost mote than five thousand pounds 
within the yc*ar; and this tt must be lemeinbcied, 
was foi the jialtcrns for om* hou^-e only, and in one 
y(*ar. In sufh a c’ase as this, ait(»r the two or tlii(‘e 
thousand patterns had been sketc hed,‘five luindrcd 
were engiavcul, as decnird likely tu pay well; but even 
ot this mnnbcT ihc pnnl(n cannot tell how many may 
utteily fail—eithei liom the* fndlcoess ot the public 
taste, 01 iioin moie attiacdive pallein hewing jnodneed 
about the same lime—to have a luge sale. Mr. 
S(‘h‘w.ibe staled, in illiistiatiou of this point, that of the 
five* luindicd cugi'vcil, only one imiulied wc*re de- 
cidt'dly siuTCS'^ful; lifty ollicia liad a inicldling ic*sull; 
and the lost had a l(*«s iavouiable fate*. Another wit¬ 
ness esiiinatcd llie number of dcsiginns in Manelicblcw 
at five handled, and supposed that they might prodiicr, 
one wiili .inotliei, twcMily designs pm wc*elv each, 
making-halt a niillion m the year. Tliiec witnessc's 
estiinalcd that, taking tlie iiiunhcr of jiicceb pen- anmim 
piinted in Laneasliirc, and llu* wages paid to designers, 
that the d(‘signing e^)stb fiom a hallpcnny to Ihiee 
iaithings per jiicne id cloth. Some of the clc'signs are 
intended chiefly for the home market; some, csjK^cially 
gaudy iiatlerns, find a iiioie icady sale in foreign jiails, 
while olheis are I'qiially favourites both at homo and 
abioad. Some patterns, again, aie inlondcd lor “ fiiini- 
turc )uintB;'* that is, foi wiiidow-eurlaina, bed-cnirtaiiis, 
c hair and sofa coveis, &c.; wdiile otlwrs, comprising 
the larger portion, are for “ gaimeiit-priiils,” vvliose 
name sufficiently indicates the chaiacter. Furniluie 
patterns aie geneially more elaborate than gaiment 
patterns, and become mure expensive. Witliout 
cMitering upon tlio various opinions expr(»sscd hetoie 
llie (‘ominittec, as to the effect of a copyright in iin- 
])roving the quality of designs, we shall simply slate, 
that al the time the (kmimittec was appointed, tJure 
inonihs''copy light existed; but in Sc»ptcmbor, 1812, a 
new act came into operation, by which designs for par- 
mcnl-piints were aw arded a copyright ol* nine iiionihs, 
while those for furniture-prints obtained acop 3 right 
of thrc»c years; every design being legistcicd in a 
hook kept by a registrar ajipointeil by the Boaul of 
I’radc. 

Some of the manufactuiing fi»*ms pun base llitir 
dc'signs fioin persons who ofter them for sale; but the 
moie einincnt houses have an eslablislimcnt of de¬ 
signers and engravers under their own roof. Sin h is 
the case al Mayfield. In the desiguing-ioom are jier- 
sons constantly exercising their taste in dtwedoping 
new designs. Sometiinc‘s they attempi a new pattern 
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Supplement.] 

somrtinies a new** style;'* for among ualico-priutm 
the lorm pattern is ai>j)lied to disposition of forms, 
while style is a])plied to disposition of colours. In 
recesses and on tables in the room are large folio 
A(i]uii)PS containing specimens of all the patterns ever 
printed by the (inn, as well as specimens of the finest 
ioieign ])ioductions. The drawings are each about 
four in(‘hea square, and fully coloured. So numerous 
are the 'chances against success, that not more than 
one pattern in about a hundred is finally worked to a 
sucressful result; for probably eighty out of a hundred 
are rejec ted while yet on paper, and of the remain¬ 
ing twenty not more than one will stand all the severe 
tests to which it will be exposed, in respect to beauty 
of appearance on the cloth, facility of working, fastness 
of (olour, and good fortune with respect to the public 
taste, llencc arises a necessity for an incessant addi¬ 
tion to the stock of now patterns. 

AVlicn the designs arc drawn, they are translcjrrod 
either to wood or to metal, according to the mode of 
printing arloplf'd. The wood-blocks measure about 
1w(*Ivo in<!hoa by seven. They have a smooth surface 
of sycamore on a substratum of some commoner kind of 
wood ; and the design, after being sketched on the block, 
is cut as ill coinuion wood-engraving; the parts being 
left prominent which arc to constitute and pritit the 
]>aUern. In some patterns, whore there are fine lines, 
the wood would soon be worn away or brought to a defec- 
tive state by usi* ;,and to obviate this,little slips of copper 
an* inserted into delicate grooves cut for them, the 
eo])per slij^s all standing at an ecpial height, and form¬ 
ing the printing surface. Small pieces of felt arc^ in 
SOUK* places introduced to fill up the intcirstices be¬ 
tween the coppers, so as to iinpiint a broader patch of 
colour. One l)lo(‘k can only print one colour; and 
therefore if live or six colours foim the design, and all 
he printed by blocks, llu'ie iinisi he five or six blocks, 
all equal in si/e, hut the riir-rd ])arls in eacli block 
corresponding with depressed j>dits in all the other 
blocks. The piiiu iple invohed is picci^cly the same 
as that displajed in Tloor-elolh piiiiting, whi(‘h we 
illustralcd willi a wood-cut in p. 343 of tlu’ last volume. 

Another method, quile of modern intioduclion, is 
somewhai analogous to sleieotype piinting. Tri the 
first ])laec a model is formed irom the d(*sign, com- 
piising so much of it as may bo inehuled within a space 
of five inches long by an meli and a half wide. This 
model is binned of hits of metal inserted into a ground 
or block; and a mould is inodueed by stamping from 
the model. From the mould, fixed in a block and 
adjusti'd in a convenient way, stereotype pieces or 
copies are produced, in a mixed metal of tin, lead, and 
bismuth. When a number of these pieces arc prepared, 
their surfaecs an* brought to a perfect level by means 
of a file, and they are then firmly fixed down upon a 
stout and eaiefully prepared piece of wood. 

Down to about the year 1785, all woven goods wen* 
printed by the block method; hut the slowness of the 
jjroccss led to an invention in which the principle of 
copper-plat© printing was employed infttcad of that of 
common or nress-printing; that is td lay, thd device is 
cut in a surtaec of coppOT, instead of being left nt the 
surface of wood. In the ‘ roller-room ’ at Mayfield we 
see indications of the extent to which this method is 
cin])loyed. This room is filled with hollow rollers or 
cylinders, the external surfaces of which are engraved 
w ith devices. Some of the cylinders are about forty 
inclies long, and others about thirty; but all arc about 
five indies in diameter, and half an inch thick. In 
piciiaring these eylinders for engraving, the exterior 
IS fust brought to the most rigorous exactness and 
smoothness of surface. The exact circumference of 
the cylinder is taken by a piece of paper, and on this 
})apcr is copied the design, so adjusted that exactly one 


repetition, or a complete number of repetitions, of the 
design, may occupy the entire width of the paper, and 
consequently the cntlic circumference of the cylinder. 
Ea(!h cylinder is for one colour only, and therefore the 
paper receives only that pai;;^ of the design which is 
to be printed in one colour. The device is^slightly 
marked on the surface of the copper by transference 
from a kind of waxed paper: and the cylinder then 
passes into the hands of the engraver, who cuts it by 
the usual sorts of tools employed by the copper-plate 
engraver. A most scrupulous exactness of adjustment 
is requisite in maflving and engraving the different 
cylinders for one device, in order that each one may 
imprint a particular colour in the piccise spot re¬ 
quired. 

I’his was the original mode of engraving the cylin¬ 
ders, but Mf. Perkins’s principle of multiplying stccl- 

I ilates has hden most ingeniously a])])lied to ibese cy- 
inders. Mr. Lockett introduced this method into 
Manchester about the year 1808, and it is thus carried 
oif. A small soft steel cylinder is provided, about three 
inches lung by one inch in thickness; and this cy¬ 
linder is engraved with so muc*h of the device as its 
surface w^ill contain. The cylfnder is then hardened, 
and made to give an imjiress to a softer cylinder, the 
device being of course raised in the second cylinder 
instead of mnk; the second cylinder is then hardened, 
as the first had been, and becomes the instrument for 
impressing on the surface of the large copper cylinder 
the whole of its device. The small original cylinder is 
called the d/e ,* the second is called the mill ; and this 
mill is applied successively, by the aid of great piessuie, 
to every part of the copper cylinder. The advantage ot 
this mcinod consists in this;—That as the surface of 
the sicel cylinder is not more than one-liflielh as large 
as that of the copper cylinder, the amount of woik to 
bo done by the graver is j»roportionably les^ ; and the 
engraver is thus enabled lo di*vote his attention to tin* 
produefion of patterns whVli would be loo minute, 
elaborate, and cxiiensivc if cut wholly by hand on the 
cornier cylinder. 

For some i>atteriis the rollers ai f* engraved by a kind 
of aquatint jiroccss, and the electrotype jirocess is also 
about being brought into use for the same purpose ; 
hut the two just noticed arc the principal modes at 
present in operation. In the roller-waieliouse at May- 
field wo saw from three to four thousand of these 
rollers; and as they weigh on an a\erage a hundred 

t iounds each, the ponderous extent of the w hole may 
le judged. 

We must now pay a visit to the printing-shops, llio 
scene of those operations to which the designing and 
engraving are preparatory. There arc ‘hlock-prinling 
rooms,’and‘cyJintier-prinnng looms;’ the operations 
carried on therein being indicated by these names. 
But Ihcic are a few arrangements lo W'hieh iheelotli is 
bubjeclod before being printed. In the ‘elotli depail- 
incnt’ tlie rolls or bundles of cloth are opened, spicad 
out upon a table, and carefully examined, with a view 
to the removal of any loose threads that may appear on 
the surface. The cloth is tlicn measured by being 
passed rapidly over a machine a yard in width; and 
after this twenty or twenty-five pieces arc sewn end to 
end. It then goes to the ‘ wiiiding-on-room,* where llu* 
cloth is wound uniformly round a*thick beam or roller 
preparatory to the printing; passing, in its progiess, 
over a very curious and ingeniously constructed roller, 
whose surface is so groiAxJ as to take out ail creases 
from the cloth. 

The ‘block-printing room* is a very long, busily 
occupied, and most interesting part of the establish¬ 
ment. It contains about fifty block-printing machines, 
the whole works containing about a hundred and fifty. 
The whole of the macliincs arc arranged in a doublo 
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lovv along cither side of the room: all are nearly 
alike; and all are the scone of operations nhich may be 
thus briefly described.'' The doth roller is so adjusted 
that the cloth, as it is unwound, may lie on the surface 
of a table to be printed, and after printing may pass 
on to another roller ; the printer regulating this move¬ 
ment. There is to each machine one man to print, and 
an attendant boy or girl called the ‘ teai er.' At the outer 
end ot each machine is a small tub or pot containing 
tbc colour to be used, and near it a circular trough or 
drum supported by a water-bed to give it elasticity. 
The ‘ tearer' dii>s a brush into the vessel of colour, and 
spreads a layer on the elastic tro\igh. The printer 
then lakes Ins engraved block, holding it by a nandle 
at the back; presses it down on tlie trough, wliose 
elasticity allows every part of the raised device on the 
block to take up a layer of colour; and then prints a 
portion of the cloth equal to the size of the block. 



[Bloclv-priuting.] 


There are small pins or guide-marks at the corners of 
the blocks^ by which the primer is enabled to adjust 
each successive impress from the block; and herein 
consists one of the niceties of block-printing. The 
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printer goes on, step by step, until he has printed iJie 
whole of one piece with one colour: and then, at a sub¬ 
sequent operation, he works all over the same piece 
with a second ; then, perhaps, with a third; and so on, 
according to the number of colours in the design; a 
new block being taken with every new colour. 

A second mode of printing, not long since intro¬ 
duced, is the result of a remarkably ingenious arrange¬ 
ment, whereby all tlie colours may be printed at once. 
Let us, for the sake of clearness, suppose that the 
design contains five colours. In such case five sets of 
stereotype casts are prepared, in the manner detailed 
in a former paragraph, each set being for the imprint¬ 
ing of one colour, and the whole five forming the 
combined pattern. A well-jncparcd tablet of wood is 
provided, from two to three Icet square, and on this 
arc fixed all the stereotype pieces. All the pieces for 
one colour aie ranged in one row or stripe, about five 
inches in width; all those for another coiour form a 
second stripe, contiguous to and parallel with llic first; 
all those for a third colour form another parallel stripe ; 
and so on for the fourth and fifth. The length of each 
stripe is about equal to the breadth of the cloth; and the 
wdiolo form a com]»ound printing block, divided into five 
compartments. These blocks are used in a jirinting- 
inacnine something like one of the modern varieties 
employed in type-printing; but with peculiar adjust¬ 
ments to adapt it to the present object. A man - 
manages <ihe press-w'ork, while a ‘ tearer’ applies the 
colour. The block is fixed with its face or device 
downwards to the bottom of a descending beam or 
frame, rajjable of receiving a vertical motion ; and the 
cloth beiog laid out on a table beneath, tbc block is 
brought down at intervals upon it, by means of a Icvijr 
managed by the j)ressman. But before lie does Ibis, 
the block must receive its coaling ol* colour; and this 
is effected in a \ .»ry i cmarkahle manner. The ‘ leai er * 



[Press-printing 1 


has five little troughs of colour (8uj>posing, as w*c iuivo 
m this case, five to be the number) ranged in a row 
before him ; and he has a long piece of wood so 
formed as to dip into all these five and to take up a 
small portion of colour from each, which he dabs upon 
a flat felt cushion. He then takes a kind of brush so 
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adjusted as to spicad out these five colours in an equal 
miinber of patches o\er the surface of the felt, without 
coinbiiiiiif^ or sinearinpf one over the other. He next 
slides the cushion alonpj a hind of railway till it comes 
underneath the block, which is made to descend upon 
it, and to imbibe a layer of colour all over its surface, 
each one onhe five rows of device falling upon one 
particular colour on the cushion, without louening the 
others. The ‘ tcarcr' llien draw s out the cushion again, 
and the man guides the block in its descent upon the 
cloth, which it imprints upon five different places in 
fi\e (iijferent eolouis. All this is lepcated a second 
Inno; })Ut before the w'cltcd bloi'k actuajly descends, 
tiic cloth has been made to shift about five inches 
lengthwise, or equal to the width of one row on llte 
blo<‘k. By this arrangement each coloui: falls upon a 
])ait whicli had been print'd with a different eolonr in 
tlie former descent. At the third descent the cloth is 
again shifted; at the fourth descent again ; and once 
more at the fifth; so that each jHUtion of the 
eloih is brought in i‘ontact with each of the five 
divisions of the block, and thus receives five different* 
eolonrs. The utmost exactness is requisite in the 
iinangemcnt of the live divisions of the device on the 
hloik, aind in the moving parts of the ])iesa, in order 
iIkU all the colours may conduce to the production of 
a ])aUern, without confusion or distortion; hut this 
adjustmciil once attended to, the action of thi^ machine 
IS \eiy beaulifuh There arc twenty-four of these 
press machines. 

Ne\t wo come to the cylinder-printing, by which 
Mich wondoi fill advance has been made in ^le capa- 
hililies of calico-piinting. Wc will first consider the 
action of lh(' machine in its simplest form, when only 
one colour is used. Tlie engraved cylinder is placed 
hoiizontall), in the lower part pf the machine. I'he 
(‘loili, des( ending Iroin a beam or roller above, passes 
ovei and in close contact w itb the (‘vhnder. The lower 
part ol the cylinder dips into a long trough (‘onlaliimg 
eolonr ; and as it is kept lolating, every part of the 
surface of the eylinder of course beromes coated with 
the colour. Now if the cloth wero brought in contact 
with the cylinder in its present state, it would receive 
merely a confused mass of colour without device or 
jialtcrn. The means have to be found, therefore, of 
cleaning off every particle of colour cxc‘cpt from the 
di'prosscd parts of the engraving; and this is effected 
m a way which is well calculated to excite surprise in 
a stranger. A long knife is applied to the cylinder, 
so exquisitely smooth and regular, and so accurately 
adjusted to it, as to scrape off' every particle of colour 
from the surface, leaving colour only in the depressed 
engraving, all the rest being so thoroughly cleansed 
as to pass over the cloth without soiling it. This im¬ 
portant a]>pcndagc to the machine* is called the ‘ doctor,' 
a name which has been thus oddly accounted for in 
Lancashire:—When one of the partners in the firm 
by whom cylinder-printing was originally applied was 
making experiments on it, one of the workmen who 
stood by said, All this is very well, sir, but how will 
you remove the superfluous colour from the surface of 
the cylinder The master look up a common knife 
which was near, and placing it horizontally against the 
revolving cylinder, at once showed its action in 
removing the colour, asking the workman, ** What do 
you say to this?*’ After a little pause the man said, 
“ Ah, sir, you've doctored itthus giving birth to a 
name for the piece of apparatus. Others seek for an 
c*xplanation a little more classical, and would derive 
the name from dhuoior or conductor. 

The mode, then, in which eylindcr-printing is 
effected is this. After tlie cylinder has gathered its 
coating of colour by rotating with its lower portion in 
the colour-trough, and has been cleansed by the 
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\ doctor,' the cloth passes in a continuous strip between 
it and a large roller or dium above, by which it is 
pressed sufficiently close to the cylinder to imbibe the 
colour from the sunken device on its surface. As the 
eylinder is continually rc\olving, and the cloth*as con¬ 
tinually passing in contact with it, the printing goes on 
uninterruptedly without stoppages or breaks, thus 
presenting a striking difi’erciicj from block printing. 
On one occasion, while the cloth ivas travelling up¬ 
wards from the cylinder, a portion became disan angrd 
so as to be printed i second time, hut in a diffeient 
direction from the first. This accidental circumstance 
jiroduced a iicw' psitlcm which was one of the most 
successful ever published by the firm m whose es¬ 
tablishment the incident occurred. 

Wo have next to suppose that the machine prints 
several coloufa at once instead of a single colour. In 
this case there are as many cylinders as colours, each 
one scrupulously adjubled to produce its particular part 
oi ^he pattern. Each cylinder dips into a trough ap- 
projinatcd to itself; each has a ‘ doctor ’ to remove tlie 
superfluous colour; and the cloth passes in contact 
with each in tuni. Wliat must be the nicety of ad¬ 
justment to bring all the cylinders to print at the 
proper places can scarcely he conceived, except by 
those practically engaged in the process. 

Each cylinder machine, of which there aic about a 
dozen at the Mayfield Works, prints a piece of cJoth in 
about a nuimte and a ciuartcr, or about three quaiteis 
of a mile in an hour! Kew things arc more extra¬ 
ordinary in this department of luanufactuie than the 
substitution of mihh ior yards in the measmement of 
the quantity of work done. Tliere are more finns 
than one in Lancashire, in eacli of which the lengtli of 
cotton printed in a year would thread the earth lioni 
pole to pole. 

We have spoken of the printing process wdthont in- 
terniptiifg the details by allusion to the dyeing of the 
cloth; but a lew ivords must be here offered on this 
matter. If we had before us one hundred ])atlcrns of 

J irinted cotton, w e should probably find that ncaily one 
nindrcd diffeient modes or proceeding ivcre ncccss.ary 
in the printing; for not only must the colours be diflei- 
ent, but each colour may perhaps require a ptTuliar 
groundwork to make it adnere to the cloth. Heiein 
he the delii*acy and com]jlexily of the calico-piinttu's 
operations; and hence arises a difl'cient chemical f<»v- 
innla lor almost every different patteiii. Sometimes a 
jnece of cloth is partially printed, then dyed, and 
then printed again; at other limes the printing is (d- 
fectcil at once; and at others a portion of the jirinting 
is to lay on colour which is to be afterwards visihlc, 
while the other portion is iflorely to imprint the cloth 
with a chemical agent which shall exert some peculiar 
effect on the colours. This may perhaps be icndercd 
intelligible by alluding to four different kinds of 
liquids or mixtures, which are printed on the cloth by 
means of the cylinder, the press, or the block. These 
four are colours, iruordantSi dischargers, and resists. The 
name eofowr^ speaks for itself; it ielates to the pig¬ 
ments or pastes w hich impart colour to the cloth, and 
includes a very wide range of vegetable and mineral 
substances. A mordant is a liquid mixture which en¬ 
ables the colouring substance to conibinc permanently 
with the textile fibre; and this is used when the mor¬ 
dant has a combining affinity with the cloth as well as 
with the colour, although tlic two latter, used singly, 
have no affinity for eacJi other. Thus, if a red colour 
were imparted to cloth by madder, it would wash out, 
or not be a ‘ fast colourbut if the cloth were pre¬ 
viously wetted w ith an aluminous salt, the madder co¬ 
lour would be permanent. In most cases the mordant 
is a body of liquid, into which the cloth is immersed; 
but sometimes it is used in the same way as a paint or 
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ink by tlie cylin¬ 
der machine. 
Discharfffirs. in¬ 
stead ol* bein^ in¬ 
tended fix the 
colour lo the 
cl nth, arc used to 
dnvc ofl 01 dis- 
cliarpc 11 (C colour 
after the Jailer is 
M)»|i]if?d. This 
kind of cJiemical 
a{a;ciit is uscmI in 
<‘0111 binat ion with 
nionl{Lntfi,thus:— 
the cloth is wholly 
saturateil with 
the mordant, but 
ccrlain parts are 
also printed with 
a diseharger 
formed of lemon- 
juice or some 
other substance; 
the result of 
uliich is, that 
wlion the dye- 
eolour is after¬ 
wards applied, it 
combines with 
llie cloth at tin? 
parts where the 
inordant has been 
unaffected* hut 
becomes a *loostf 
coloural the parts 
juinted with the 
discharger, so as 
to be easily 
waslied out from 
those parts. He- 
sisffihTP mixtures 
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with the mor¬ 
dant, but left the 
rest white; then 
soaped; then 
‘ cliemicked/ to 
clear or bleach 
the uinnordantcd 
parts; and lastly 
squeezed, dried, 
&c. Ill another 
sp(*cimen, dis- 
jilaying white 
spots and black 
flowers oil a pur- 
]>le ground, the 
white and black 
parts were print¬ 
ed both at once 
by a two-cylinder 
machine ; the 
white with le¬ 
mon-juice to act 
as a resiaty and 
the black with 
acetate of iron lo 
act as a mnrthwt; 
the purple })art 
was printed by a 
diffeicnt cylin¬ 
der ; and the dyi*- 
ing, clearing, &c. 
were superadded 
to these jirint- 
irigs. In a third 
specimen, com- 
jirising three dif¬ 
ferent shades of 
])ink, acetate of 
alumina in throe 
different degrees 
of strcngUi were 


which enable the printer lo nroduce white portions of ] 
pattern by a process rather different from the discharge- 
method. The mordant is printed, not dipped, in those 
purls which are lo be coloured in the pattern ; while ’ 
those whi(‘h are to be kept white are previously printed 
with a chemical mixture called a resiH or resiftt-paate, 
'J’he doth is then wholly immersed in a dye-vat, but 
those portions whieh had been printed with the resist 
refuse to receive the dye, and hence remain white. It 
will he seen, therefore, th^ in • discharge-work,’ as it is 
(‘ailed, the white portions are retained by driving out 
thf? inordant winch would otlierwdse fix the colour; 
while in ‘ resist-work ’ they arc retained by shielding 
the doth at those parts from tlic action of the colour. 

VI The chemical manager of a print-work has to study 
innumerable points connected with the action of dli- 


eini)loy(d as tlic 

mordants, so as to retain with throe different degrees 
of force the pink dye upon the doth: turn of tlui shades 
were printed at once by a double-cylinder ma(;bin(‘; 
and the other w'a§ afterwards printed by a third cylinder. 
A fourth spe<*imen, comprising yellows green, black, 
and two shades of red, upon a wdiite ground, went 
through between thirty and forty processes connected 
with the y)rinting; it passed twneo through cylinder 
machines, and three times through the hands of the 
block printers, to apply either the colours themselves, 
or the mordants or resists by which those colours 
are effected. 

From these few details it will be seen liow complex 
are the labours of the calico-printer. Indeed these do 
not comprise all the varieties; for in printing ‘ mousse¬ 
line de laine/ and some kinds of cotton goods, a par- 


iimuinerable points connected with the action of dlf- line de laine/ and some kinds of cotton goods, a par- 
lerent chemical agents on each other, and on the fibres ticular routine of processes is employed, called ‘ steam- 
of the cloth; and hence a description of the precise work,’in which the distinguishing characteristic is the 
mode adopted would vary with almost every particular precipitation of the colours on the cloth by the action 

_a.. * * a ■*:»__._ _1__i._r_ f t* _ a*______ 


pattern produced. For instance, we have now before 
ns (and should have inserted in this printed sheet, hut 
for certain practical difficulties) a few pieces of differ¬ 
ent printed cottons, which were thus prepared:— 
One specimen consists of purole squares separated by 
white lines; the cloth was first bleached at Dukin- 
field, and transferred in the bleached state to Mayfich!; 
the squares were printed by cylinder witli a nioroant of 
smetate of iron; thenstoved; then passed through a 
hot emulsion of cow-dung; then washed in water; 
then immersed in phosphate of soda; then dyed with 
>naddcr, which gave the purple tint to the parts printed 


of steam, in lieu of some of the intermediate processes 
employed in the other methods. 

There are certain finishing processes, such as 
mangling, starching, diying over steani-heatcd cyli'v 
ders, examining, folding, &c., to which tlic cloth is 
more or less subjected, according to its quality and the 
purposes to which it is applied; and many of which 
would be deemed curious, were not their importance 
eclipsed by the combination of taste, chemical skill, 
and mechanical exactness, displayed in the j»reccding 

E recesses. Altogether, this must be acknowledged to 
e one of the finest of all our manufacturing arts. 
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[Sir Rosit and the Portrait.] 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY.—No. VI. 

Thb Spectator, No. 122 , is wholly by Addison. We 
}jive it entire, as it contains many touches of his deli¬ 
cate humour, as well as a quaint view of bygone man¬ 
ners ;— 

“ A man's first care should be to avoid the reproaches 
of his own heart; his next, to escape the censures of the 
world. If the last interferes with Rie former, it ought 


to be entirely ru'gloctctl; but otherwise there eaiuiot 
be a greater satisfaction to an honest mind than to sec 
those approbations which R gives itself seconded by the 
applauses of the public. A man is more sure of his 
conduct w'hen the verdict which he passes upon his 
own behaviour is thus warranted and confirmed by the 
opinion of all that know him. , , . 

“ My worthy friend Sir Roger is one of those wlio is 
not only at pc^,e within himself, but beloved and es¬ 
teemed by all about him. He receives a suitable tri¬ 
bute for his universal benevolence to mankind, in the 
returns of affection and good-will which arc mid bun 
by every one that lives within his neighbourhood. I 
lately met with two or three odd instances of that gene¬ 
ral respect which is shown to the good old knight. He 
would needs carry Will Wimble and myself with Inm 
to tiie county assizes. A% we were upon the road, Y ill 
Wimble joined a couple of plain men who rid before 
us, and conversed witli them for some time, during 
which my friend Sir Roger acquainted me with their 
characters. ... ,_. ,, „ 


No. 728 


«‘ The first of them, says he, ‘ that has .a spaniel by 
his side, is a yeoman of about a hundrc^iounds a year, 
an honest man. He is just within tlic Game Act, ana 

Vot. XII .-2 Q 
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qualified lo kill a liau o» a j lu i%Ant lit knocks d mn 
i (linntr u ith 111 un t>n(< (r iliutf a«f(k a nl I v 
llulnKaTu IncH iniitli c Impci llun those \>ho have 
not M) pjood in I Ut( is liini^ H Ih would he i |2;ood 
ntiRhlHuu li In did ih)» 'dt'^lioy bominy paitndgts 
Ii hoil lu 1 I\( ly M iisibh nan hoots flying, and 
hu 1 < ( n n vn il Iiiim s foieinin of tl t |m My jmy 
* I ii( 0 h i Inti id( s ilong w illi linn i« J oui ] ouchy, 
i l^llow hn )ii lor tikmg “tin liw ’of (\ci\body 
lliK SI it OIK in till town wh le he lues that Ik 
I* I I nu il It 1 quartcr-se sjo is flu i had oik e 
jiii|>ul(i(< to CO to liw with th< A\ido»v Ills 
J id IS lull of iomh d images, mil u jci tinenis He 
pit,. IK I I louph of horu L cmileintn so lon^ foi a 
til ]u in bullin’’ one of Ins hid i till Ik was 
i d h) sill the ci^nind it inclosid to di ft ly the 

* ui (of the piosccution his fitlKi hP him four 
h ou ])om ds a )( ii 1 ul h li is i ist ind bee 11 ast so 
<lUn dnt Ik is not now \ ojth thiity I 8 up])ose he 
J ^ 011 ^ \\\ utlii old bnsjiK s of lh( willow liic ' 

As Sij Tlo^ (1 w IS JIV in^ im tins an mint of Join 
lm<li> A^dJANjinllf ind his two rompanioiisstopped 
Ik It till \ ( (sme up to them Aftci having pnd tbiir 
uspidstoSn Hou 1, ^VlIl told him that Mi loaih^ 

11 1 he I 111 t ip)K il lo linn upon a chspulc tint arose 

• lu til III in Will, It ( ns hid been ^-iving ins ftl- 
1 \ It uillrr an aiiount oi hu anglinj;on( diy in nth 
aluh wlun lorn louihy iiistc id oi hiuin, out Ins 

(i> tt)ld him tint All Sudi loru, it Ik ])l(as(d 
I i '1 Idvi Ihi liw ol him loi fishing iii Uul ] ul ol 
ill luii M) liinidSn Uofci lit ud tin in both i pon 
« i uni tl >t ind, iKci huju^ ])ius(d uuc time, 

1 d I tin in, with lh( a r of i inin win would not gut 
1 IS iiuUimnt 1 ishly, il it ‘imiih might he ml on 

I ) il suits ill y well nutliti if thtm dusili fud 
wjtn till In hi dctcimm turn btiau i luithti oi 

lint mud him i If in the wion » h\ it IFpon wliidi 
\\ m lu tl i h St ot OUI w ly lo the i/t 

J 111 touit wis sil hdoieSii ilogti t uni 1 ut not 

wiui^lndii di lilt ]u IKS hid tikin thin ]li((S 

t I 0 1 till I ( udi tluy made lOom lor tlu old kui-,lit it 

II Ik id of till m who i u his reput ilion lu the c untiy 
t d )t i i urn to win pt i in lilt lud^e s e u, th il h( w IS 

1 I h) 1 ndshiii hid met wall so miuh good \u ithei 
nhsiiiiuil 1 w It liscnmj- to tlu inoi c t ding-* ol 
It i mil Willi inuth ttiati n and intiinlc ly jdciscd 
i jth lint eu I ipp u imt of '=fd(uiuit3 which so pio 
Kil uumqiuK^su h i])ublK idministialum ot oui 
\s, wIku \ 1 Ui iboul mil is sitting I ol i\id 
i > mv *,11 It sinjnise in tic inulst ol i tiiil ihit my 
liif ml s 1 Jio n w i tiiip 11]) lo s| I tk I w is m 
h mu pii I ioi liim until 1 found lit h ul KijUitted him 
If of two 01 thri sinti mi with i to>k of iimeh Lu 
«nil ss and gieit inlupiditv 

Upon his fi St ) -iiii^ the tmnt was hushed, and i 
^rmnl whsjuii ii i uoiv the (ountiy people tint 
S 1 I{( g( 1 w IS uj) ’ 11 < sj (odi ht made w is so little 

to M I jiuipose, ihitl shill not tioubli my uitlcis 
V 1 h in ucoiuit of It iml J b< lu vt w is not bo inudi 
dis lud b> the knight liun dl to i ilonu the couil, in 
logic him ifiguieiu my t)c, and kttp up liis tudit 
ill tl I miitn 

‘ I w i huhly dtligldul, wlun the cou t lo i t) ec 
tlu g(nth nun of ihq county gathtiin - about mv old 
liii ml, and stinmg whobhould touij imit nt luuiinost, 
at the baim time thit tlu* oidmaiv people gi/ed upon 
him at a distaru (, not a lutU* ailiuirmg hib couiuf^c, 
lliat lie was iiOt ati ud to jh A. lo the lud^^e 
‘‘In our i<tundumu wcinetwPh a veiyodl aiti* 
dent, which I cannotioiixai leli^ng bceausc itshcwb 
Inw (hsnonsall win know uc ot gi'Ui^ 

hin uiaiks of then ist im ^\hen we wcio anived 
tip m the tti^ oi Ins < u w< « opptd at a l*ttle n ii 
lou t outaaves and oui hoisoh He nun ol the 


hou ( had, it e(<ms hitn loimeily a Kivant in the 
knights iaunly, and to do lionoui to his old inastri, 
had some tinu suuc tinl nown ti* Sir Ilogcr, put him 
up in a sign-post be lo o the dooi, so that the knight s 
head hung out upon the roid ah ut i wee k before he 
himstlfkncw an)thing of the unttci As soon a^ Sir 
Rogei w as at quaniti d w ith it findiiif, th it ins sei\<inl s 
indiseiotion proceeded wholl) fiom affeetion and good¬ 
will lie only told him that lu hid made him too ingha 
(omplinu nt and wlu n tlu ft How sec med to think that 
(ouldluidly be, iddtd wnh ainoiedecisive look, tbalit 
was too gn \t an lionoiu for my ni in nudei a duke , but 
told him it the sinu timi that i( might he alteicd with 
i vny f w tone hi b and that lu liimsclt would be it tlu 
(liu'c of it A((Oulni^ly they got t pamtri by the 
kni^lil due (lions to add a pm oi whi'^kc i to the fuc 
arid hv i little a^gixvatiou to tlu li ituifs lo ehiivc il 
into till Siiai as He ul I shoi Id not la\e known 
this stoi) ha I not tlu inkrcjci, upon Sii Kigiis 
/ili..htin^ told aim lani) he niiip, tli it hishonoui s he id 
was brought last ai„ht with the ilii i itions th it lu hid 
oidiudtobc mull mil lJ])t)n tin iiiYfiKnd v\ith 
las usual (liccifului ss nlited tie | ii iiuliis ibovc 
mentioned, and 01 dt K J tl i ii ul to Ic bi ju^bl into 
the room I eould not foil c u disc )\e in.,ji itir c v- 
piesioiibol iniithtbin c uhniry u, on tl c fqeiiiiui 
oi this mon tl oils fui iindi i which, not ill tindin^^ 
it was inid^ to frown ind si in in a ino‘>'tt \ 11 acii iiiy 
inumci I (ould still disriaei a di t nt icsemhli i c of 
mvoldfn ad Sii Rogii, iqioa lein lai \u\^h eh 
Slid me to tl 11 linn tiiil) if I thim^hi it ]))^sil)l( fm 
jKopli t I 1 noi him in th t dis lu 1 it fiibi J i j t 

mv usi il silciui but i])on the liiit,hts c n]uini 
UK t > tl J1 him wlu tliLi it w IS not s ill more liki I nn 
self til in i Sir lien I composed my iouiiUa u in tin 
he liniiiner 1 aid mel leplied, that nuih lai^lit 
hi Tid on both «^ul(s 

‘ llicsc sever il ihintuus, with the 1 ni^hi’i he 
luMoiu 111 Hem u< uu is pit isaiit i d ly i ivei I 
im t V Ith in aiy ot ni) ti iveN * 


PROGlUSsl s Ol QUI J N 1 LIZABl HI 
No IX—FjTb-lOTs 

I niiy in 1 >70 tluu was nnuh discussion iniongst 
tlu a< end mis ot the cinut is to the diicitjm if tlie 
Iho 11 s£s hilt though s(\eia] jilms ipju u to I u 
bet a (ntcitaimd by Hu Qucin none were i lined 

alieftict At length on Inly 10 she uinovcdiiim 

II nap on ( oint to Ilaveini-, On Augu t 24 i ktli i 
IS wiitten to Sn illiiin More ot 1 ijsi li y Jlou i m u 
Gmldfoid, stiting—‘ It is thought the Queen will not 
come lo voui house this siinuiiei SI i uniiicsto- 
moiirw lo llitlield fiom Hertford and lluie ic 
muncth it is not known how long iiicl i i > St 
Albans [piobibl) to Goihiinbuiy] then lo (lories 
(the I ul ot Bedfords] oi to Mi Sind s lu uni [U ( 
Anil in Himpshne], and to Re idin„ and tl tie ic 
in unelli during hti pleasuio, foi my I aid luisnur 
told me tint he heard the pligue w is alunt Oil lad ' 

may nppO'»c SirWilliuin More did n i gic nlv 
Hgiot his diNippointintnl, if we iniy judp ficii i 
lettei of Sii Anthony Wingfield, uhhes ed to 1 ii a 
some lime between 1%0 when the Queen visited him 
twice in the month ot August and the pi(oent)(ii. 
Su Anthony bi)s— Altei I had adve iti«cd my laid 
rhimbeilain whit lew small looms ind how imnn t 
youi house w IS foi the Queen s M ijrsty, lu did tln^ 
dry sh)W it unto her Majesty, and thereupon Kbe | 
dctciimncd to go lo the niinoi-house [m ( rildloid 
Piik] ml low upon the sudden is tliinged md is 
deSmiud lo eoiut to \oui hou e, and in ihit it 
«hill not [be ] i gie i^ liouble and liindiance unto yon, 
[I] have pc ken with my Lady Clinton in youi cause, 



Ill] ri ^^Y AI UiY'IM’ 


aul ‘•1( tlolb llunlv it {rooA lliat } u slionlil couk and 
d(<hif unto iJiy I oicl of ItU(sl(i }nui (bUic that 
1 h 1 \t ii( sly not < oinc unto join liousc Losc- 

](y llousi i,>( I uidiii j:,‘ ind is i inansiun ot consi 
df 1 iblf in»j:nitmk 1 Ik ic imist ba\c htcn many lai 
l(s*^ ul ]>Ud loi the i((fption of a (onit, to \ihicb, 
hou<\ci Msits u(ie vnd, 1 lit Sii William uaspro- 
] ally w ailed of his distiiKtioii*^ llo hid, as is be toio 
nuntiomd (uldl'innd hci tivnr and lud al'^o been 
cnti u''t( d \ ith tht cu'^lod/ of II< my W i iothc*»lcy, Ful 
oi Snitliani])lon, i tins! uhuh (onliniud foi three 
\( II ind of uhuh ho loudh coinpUimd, as indc- 
p( iidt nt of iho (( t Ik h in It is nnich (oiflaed 

to ins hou t IS hispii'-onci and* codld ricitloi \isjt 
( nt nui ti u 1 * In S( pU nib( r lu find the Qiurn it 
W ind '•01 

() 1 tl 0 1 UIi (f Maj 1 )77 the Qi c c n m is at I lie o- 
l lid ind oil IIk ISih Ik \j tedSii i\ieh 1 is Ilieoi 
it (loiln nl un, mIku ‘■Ik i iii led lot si\ dvj^ t 

(III! is i( iidfd l> lilt liiel Jvctpei hill oll^ 
'ininitiii^ to ( (/ Some (t h Hems uc euiious* 
lliei U(U tl lit i\(n 1/ / (/ sixty '•1 k(.]>, 

c ll en (live , *' ( / lliiilj fni luiil , 

7/ 1 s i ' nd 1 1 ids 2.1 1()\ I he i » s sinn le»r 

] n 111 j ni I ^ ni e \ i 1 ( de tue n j Ii\ I nel s and 

i loi ) (h 1 ) Sinn I iflnul -10 I 7s Ih/ ni 

t I I i lui h( d /f n in I tJ 1 1 e lo is J( / 1 f 

]j d 1 i k 1 1 I I n , I// I 2ii ind ll iilef ll 

si \( 1 V i / T (i 1 lie I e I u^e s 1 s te/ 
i Ml ol ll 1 ll 1 \uu 1 ( 1 el /(ll ind nm 

( / } 10 '• 1 1 (1 1 ^ I/s (ic iin, 

/I s / M 11 1 e 1 J / I 4 ) 1 o( 1 on 
1 } i 1^ I 1 H II \ I 1 1 ll I ♦ (a ‘ J ^“ 

( 1 ' ) ( I I 0/ 1 > ' ^ nel 1 niyeij H 

/I { f —(I 1101 i IS el (1 i uti l(s net 

• I I 1 Imd 111 ( i JO jcd, ll d e t ii j ii ijilviiij. 

I tl \ w u ll 1 i led 

ill u <) enlysi I e ((]»t n u 0 e snniniei 

Imt it ll 1 ] i (\|(( (dtl i n vieiild I i\e \iMt(d 

1) unlie ( Kent Sn t\ i d x Teid 

I I I 111 I 111 I i he 1 1 u i 1 ion lo i e en c I r i 

I I wule 1) tl I d ( 1 tinlei in tie I ii 1 ui 

S I s( \ ( I ilu Jill J ills l)(«^i(iijii tolniivulien 

til (} { n noil I nine it T t w s md 1 eiw loi ^ she 

u nil Imv lie re i tint h liiviiip^ ilu uly sent 

ml) !\ nt Sniiev i id Mi sf \ 1 )i provision he i '•intd 

Ills 1 nl liij) 1 e loin d 1]1 e es po‘*s( sse d 1 y my 1 oid 
ol A i kI 1 nij loid ]V1 nt i u nid olheis so is e 
i ) ee lie u is te) send into ] IiikIcis ulneh lie v oui I 
s)ee Mly do it the time ol he i "Mijesljs e emmio ud 
Inn nee uith liiiii v e le eeiliin 

jle iKxlvi It 111 t uas in ele u is to the unuilJin 
^ 1 AA dll iin INfoie aiTo^ehy 01 this ms I ue ln\e ne) 
leeoim hitllenij (lOiin^ I (\ eit fhulerti, in Su^ 
sex I iite to him on hih 10, thit he iiiri^the Queen 
Inel 1 im two n 1 it Teieley rind intemied to lie 
I o 11 hi it his h insc III Sii \ he is] s liow i e i to 
c n e 1 1 lilt 1(1 u I ( 1 1 site hi iii,. s I e i ou ii stuff 1 e e i 
ml ((1 1 jiioMnms oi whclhei sn \\ dli m provide d 
eve } lit lie houevci, e e i] c d llie inflie Uon, iid 
llie Qiiee i ipieiis to hive spent the icinaind i of the 

inn (r it (ne enwie h 

Lulj in the Queen vibitcd John Lacj, I q 
citi/en iud eluthuorKer, at his scat at rutney lie 
lived in i sjneioiis aneient mansion, vvhieh had be- 
lon^e el to the VV ildcehs and icpcated hei visits oftene i 
than to anv olbei of hci sub^e^els She was beio ae^iin 
twice m IW i m 1 once in I'jSO she stije el two iiirIiI 
in 1^)S2 one inj^lit in I'jBK and two ni^^hts in 1 
"he lejieated I i M‘'it in 1580, dined Iheie tinlec in 
1500 st ^(d Ihice di\s in Maaeh 15)7, emc ni^l t in 
the same jeir, xid two nights lu 1001, aid in 1003 
e ily two months befoic lici eUath slu timed thne 
I uly m May hci Majesty ms ted Loid Compton a 
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1 ) t( nl nil then r si j oeee ’e 1 lo Ti 1 i wb ic 
si t Kill uiif (1 two 01 thiecdiVb Will del nd Iin- 
smci Sle llieii m i td ^Ii riulu, il S ii I ul 
Abbots, ind Mi rarielt of Bell House oi lui w y 
to Wanste id, the ‘^e U of tlfc Lul of 1 eiicsfei II u 
she was piescnted with an inleilude wutte i 1 j Mi 
Philip Sidney, the suhjee t of which is i e ontenli ni I e- 
tw((n a loie stei and a si ph id loi I’ ' Af ij-l i h i I 
whieh w iiuntcd m hu woiks 

In July we Imd hei at iin it The eihn d ik\ t it 
Stiudon, 111 lIcitkireMnie Ik se it of Sii Ji Iph idle i , 
ind af er om or two leinoves ue ic ch 1 Ai dh\ 
End on the JCll^of July wIkk h> iii in einti t i e* - 
putition from the Uinvei ity of ( anil id a i e 1 on 
liei Ihey liid pie viouslj i me imee d t > I oid fhiuh- 
Uj then (liancelloi, then desiie ol de in^‘>) v i^hn ^ 
lo hold a ^hsputatioii letne hei and to pie entlei 
wuh ihook, lo which he a-senUd Mil ule* d ‘thit 
thej must 1 ue repaid that tlu' bool 1 ui no «• i ui <f 
^pjlvt which commonlj bookbinelcis did seek to idd 
to inal e the ii hoeiks savour we 11, loi tin I e i Mije tv 
eould int abide Mieh istiongse nt Ihit the vsliould 
do well to jiiovidf foi the I ul of J cieeslci, the J nel 
Clnmheiliin and the I nl of Oxford some gloves, 
with i few vtise'sin ipijiei jOiiKd lo lie in iiiojiti to 
cveiyol then degiee o ill it m mini be i they exceeded 
no above eight vei^fts Ihit foi Im iseU he ceuld 
s]) le th 111 , o tint oil i lu bt luve them ind lb a 
it Ml Vice Chunbeilim H lUonA might Juve i pm 
Willi SOUK Adses It «-1 ku 1I do well M eoiuiliile his 
geodwill hemp a lovci e f le une d me n i he ‘■eeiit 
in ^ of bool s is i e^nious f lel in I 1 bindii j;, did Ik i 
l\Ii t tj s dikl 1 ( to smb ll cents i it the c i*) 
tf 111 w b jl’y out of f i liioii * 

llie idvie e w IS followed iiid nl folk pile e ecoid- 
in ]j on Sundiy the ’7tb , ) ut iftei the i itie i uid 
the ) le e ms, the* Qiie n i le i )i ly Ilu il e d llie in 
])ionline Ihei jiotcLtion i id, lle^in^ hit sM w is 
wearvjl I ind flint itte i hei joiunej, e iied Alte i 
the s he his ]iad been w le oint d wiih leei ml 
wiiK lie disput Uion VV IS ( iiriede i foi thiee liouis ill 
the el iniUi ot ll T ul ( j Le i < s ei, ind '•o the 
'•(holiis he noui il ly di missed leluincd hi me lo 
( imhiidge ihil nul t iluut uiidiiight, for in AA dele ii 
tht\ eould Le t no lotMin.., 

\V( nextiind the Queen on lie) loid To Koiwjth 
(luielniid wiiomweluve ilie dyepnUd hisliit m 
a e ouiit of the t nleiIiinnie nt ol the QueeiisMie 1/ 
into Suf oik md > 01 loll He ivs— IIkh v ei two 
liundiid >()un ^entlein n, elid all m wl it velvt 
and Ihiee bundled ol the .^iivei soil qipuellid ill ni 
1)1 lek velvt t c )it ai d f ni ( hulls, ill le idj it oie in¬ 
still iiid pliee Willi iil^eii liundied ‘^eivniv^ lie i 
more on hoistyitk, well ind bi ivelv inonnteel in j^e jcl 
oidei It uly to le te lie the Qi en i IJi^l k s iido S d 
ft Ik w lUmc, < a ind accemi] inving liti till he 1 h 
the enmity He i hist slay w ts it long IMel nd the* 
s It (f Sn AAiIliim ( oidall Afasui el IIk )l *ls, 
wIkikc on llie m nnmg ot August 5 sf ( lod to 
1 iw lull Ilill IK u Bmy lli eil ef Sii A\ ilium 
Dimj ‘ who nude hci Ili^hne s letisilv iiid c]t,.ant 
diinei, and in th cvenu^ niivcejl it Hawsted, m 
olhei seat ol Sn W ilium s On the 7th ol Augu t si ( 
w ts it Bnij, ind en the 1( th it Mr 1 dwud Jlo ^ 
woods 1 iislon Hill IK u Jilt ford whowis a lelai ve 
of the Ami 10 e Ito Mv id ‘‘Ui eepiently t>eeut(el f i 
liusluie m the Gnnjowtei Plot On tntenn^ \ei 
loll die w IS met hv fiv\ and twenty liiindHtl Ik ise¬ 
men, w Ik le f s eiK 1‘hini V CIO ^\y hindied ^.en- 
lit me ll s) bi ive Iv Utned and mounted as indeed w is 
w )) 1 iM 11 Binquets and fri tsle^anheie 
alie ll i I tl i I 111 ed‘‘■uiiev did show inest ump- 
t el 11 i who ( ] uk of Keimigldl weio 

] ee lies w 1’ I m i d i p eulel vui miuliCQin' 

^Q 2 
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mended.** On the IGth rfic dined at Braron Ash, and 
in the afternoon, at tlic boundary of the city jurisdir* 
tion and the county, nas leeeived by Mr. Domies, the 
lord oS the manor, u hieli n as held by j)etit.serjeatity, 
llic ternH t)f which he recounted to her in verse.*^ The 
mayor and corporation, “ all in one suit and one Bash* 
in»:,'* uith ‘‘ thioeac.oic ol the most comely younpc men 
oi the city* as bachelois, apnarullod all in black satin 
doublets, black hos(*, black taffeta hats and yellow 
bands, and then* universal livery was a mandylion of 
jnn ple taffeta laid about with silver llice/* with a noble 
company of gentlemen and wealthy citizens, met her 
at the satne spot, known as Hartfordflridpe, ))resent- 
mi; h(*r with a silver enp and cover, gill, containing 
one hundred pounds in gold, and welcomed her with 
a Latin oration, to Mliich she graciously answered in 
lOnglish, and bade the fj;entleman to wlmin the can 
was delivered, “ Look to it, Uumo is a hundrc‘d pound.’* 
I’hcy then proceeded towards tlie city, where, “ within 
a flight shot,” they were met hy one “ wliii li reprc«* 
honted King Cuigunt, soinetniK* King of England, 
which builded the castle of Norwitdi, called Blanch 
riowre, and laid the foundation of the city.” He was 
to have addressi'd the Quetui in a nodical sircetdi, hut, 

“ by reason of a bbower td rain whidi came, her Ma- 
jf'My hasted away, the K])ceeh not uttered,” wdiich is, 
however, given in the narrativi*. St. Slejihcn's gale 
was handsomely ornamented, and the lirst pageant was 
exhibited a short way within it. A part of it was v cry 
ajrpropiiato to the town. “It was b(*auliried with 
jiainters’ work, artificially expressing to sight tire por¬ 
traiture of these several looms, and the weaveis in 
them (as itwere'i working, and over cv(‘ry loom the 
name Ibeieof, viz, over the first loom was written, 
‘the weaving of wor’sted;* t)\er the second, ‘the 
weaving of rns«els ;* over the llind, ‘ lire weavmg of 
darnir;' over the fourth, ‘ the weaving of tufl-inoek'* 
iulo;’ the fifth, ‘ the weaving of laec:* the sixt^r, ‘ the 
weaving of taffathe seventh, ‘ Ibo weaving of fringe’ 

* A ruriinw <! 0 <pu‘l Is icronlfd of vihltw as ]Mr. 

IbwAwood iinil Mi. Downes. They weie both C'atliolics; and 
a Hu haul TopetyflV, who ftmns to h.ue been a most seulous 
opponent of that faith, in a letter to the Karl of Shrewshmy, 
dciteil August aO of lhi.s H,iiue year, thus s|n'ak<, of lliem :—“ The 
next jjood news (but in acHOunt the hij^heM), her Majesty hath 
Bervril God with Kieat zeal and eomfoitidde examples: for by 
her eoiiiicil (wo iiotoiions ])a|)is1.s. yoiinf^ Uoukwnotl (^the master 
of Kuston ilall, wheie hn Majesty did lie upon Simday now a 
fortnight) and one Downes, a gent., weie both roiiuiiitted, the 
one to the town prison at Norwich,lh^ other to the county-prison 
there, for obstinate papisliy,’* with m'vcij others, wlioni he incu- 
fiuns, “ for hadness of lielief.*’ 'i'his IJovikwooil,” lie adds, “ is 
a jiapist of kind newly nept^nt of liis late wartlshi]). Hei 
MajVsty, by some means I know not, was lodged at his house, 
Kustou, far unmeet for her Ilt'^hnesfl, hut filler for (he black- 
giiiud; lie veil hclosB (the pent leinnn lirouRlit into her Majesty s 
]ire8euce hj like device) her excellent Itlajcsty gave to ilouk- 
wood oidiiiary thanks for his had house, and her fair hand to 
kiss; after which it was braved at: hut rny Lirtl Chaniherlriin, 
nobly an<l gravely understanding (hat llookwood w'as exconimu- 
nirateiL for |iapistry, calUnl hini before him; demanded of him 
how he duist presume to attempt her real presence, lie, luiiit to 
accuinvukuy any C/hristiaii person.’' The iinfortunute (.enlleiiiaii 
wus then rotnmilted ; bis bouse was ransacked, under a fr'nolous 
pretext of a piece of tbe«QueeirB plate bavitig been missed during 
uer slay tbeie, wbcu im image of “ our l..ady *' was found in a 
bay-viib, wlacti, ‘‘ for greatness, for gaynew, and wiaknuiurttiip, 
1 dul never see a nnileb;'* this image ibe Queen “ cummaioUHi 
1o ttie (ire, wtvich, in ber siglit, the country-folk was tpuekly 
done, to lier content, and die niiH]ieakabte joy of e\ cry one but 
some one or t>vo who bad sucked of the idols |H»isoned milk.’' 
The luitbrlunate UtKikwood was afterwards lined heavily for his 
Clime ill presuming to •* attempt lior real piescnce," and uili- 
tiiatfly died in Bury gaol, in Juiic, I5US; the luTe&sities of 
Ins family cutniiaUed them buhNctpu-ntly to dispose of the pio* 
I>erty of K^ixtou. 


[The names of some of these articles seem to hav c been 
as fanlaslie as those frequently given to similar manu¬ 
factures now; tuft-moikado arid darnir may match 
with gros de Naples and duea])c]. And llieii was 
there the portrait of a matron and two or three chil¬ 
dren, and over her head was written these w ords—‘ Good 
nurture changeth qualities.* Upon the stage llierc 
stood at one end eight biuall woincn-ehildren spirming 
w'orsted yarn, and at the other (*nd as many knitting 
of worsted yarn hose; and in the midst of the saiil 
stage stood a jirctty boy, richly ap]»av<*lled, which re¬ 
presented the commonwealth of the city. And all the 
rest of the stage was luririslrod with men wliieli made 
the said several works, and heioro every man the work 
indeed.” The “ commonwealtlr ” addressed some ex- 
]dfinatoiy and comidurientaiy verses to her* Majesty, 
who was much ])](*abed with lire sliow, and “ pailieu- 
laily viewed the knitting and spinning of (be eliili’rcn, 
perused tiro looms, aird iroli'd the several works and 
rommodities which were made by those means." The 
s(*cond pageant was far less rulerestiug ; it was jilaecd 
iit the street at the cntiani*o of the market. On an 
ornamented stage were live female flguies, lepiesent- 
ing the City of Norwich, Deborah, Judith, Esllici', and 
Martia, “ sometime Queen of England,” I’cing daugh¬ 
ter-in-laws as she herself informs us, of the Gurgunl 
before introdueed. All these trersonagi sreeile po(‘tieal 
addreB.ses njore remarkable' for tlreir extravagant adu¬ 
lation than lor any superior quality. As a sufiieienl 
specimen, the City of Norwich says-- 

“ T lion lilt my j»)> lu \{ fiod, 1 li/ue lame other, 
My prince<«j and luy jieule^s ipuon, my mt, imise and 
mother. 

My goods and land, my hands and heart, my limbs niid life aie 
diitic: 

What is mine own in right oi thongld, to the** I do lesign.’* 

She then passed through tlie richly-decked stieets to 
the eatbcdial, where she heard Djvim* service, and 
then took up her abode irr (lie Bisliojfs ] ala(‘e. 

On lire following days, dining all the time of licr 
stay, she was entertained with orations ])cigcaiils, and 
iiiastiucs, lull of (‘onccils, heathen mytbolog), and 
compliments in Greek, Latin, and English, but not 
oitenug anything demanding extiael. On Friday she 
left Norvvi<*h,agroiipoi laiui's meeting and addressing 
her on lier way, and reai hed Kimbeiley, the seat of 
the* AVodebouM's tliat night, wbc'ro she rested, and 
wbe'p the throne eieitedfor her in the great hall is 
still jireservetl. She then visited Wood Rising, the 
residcn(*e of Sir Robeil Southwell; Sir Edward (^lere, 
at Thetford ; Sir Thomas Kidson, at licngrave Hall; 
Master Hevett, at Chippenham, in Cambridgeshir'e; 
Lord North, at Kirtling, wliere slie was splendidly 
entertained; Sir Giles Allinglon, at Horselieatli; Sir 
John Cutts, at Childerlcy; MasliT ('apel, at lladhanr 
Hall, ill Ilertfordslrire; Sir Thomas Jocelyn, at llidei 
Hall, near Siiwbridgeworth; Master Browm, at Kook- 
wood Hall, in Rothing Abbess, Essex; MasU'i* Stoner, 
at Loiightou, and tUence to the Ear I of Leicester’s, at 
Waustcad, where, on the 20th of September, his mdi- 
nage with the Dowager Counters ot Essex had been 
sohuunrzed, “ and, to knit up all, the good cheer was 
revived, not only with making a great feast to the 
Queen and the I'rench amhaaaador,” but also in feast¬ 
ing ilje Queen s guard at his own table as a mark of 
his higli respect; and here ended llie Progresbcs for 
this yeai. 


Lun/tr —A witness before the Children's Employ 

nient Ckmuiiisbioii slated that he used a thunsand |H>undB* wnitii 
of Aincricau pine yearly in making Lucifer boxes, of which he 
helicwd from twelve to fifteen thousiuid gross were made e\eiy 
seek in London; and as each box contains 50 matches, the 
veaily coiisumpliou would amount to 5000 millioin 
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ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMAKKABLE 
PAINTERS.-No. XIV. 

Benozzo Gozzoli: b. MOG, d. 1478. 

Fha Giovanni Angelico possessed among his othfcr 
amiable qualities, one true charact(;ristic of a generous 
mind, the willingness to impart whatever he knew to 
others; and notwithstanding the retirement in which 
he lived, he had several pupils: but that which foniH'd 
the principal charm and merit of his productions, the 
impress of individual mind, the profound sentiment of 
piety, was incommunicable except to a kindred spirit, 
lienee it is that bis influence, like tlie Prophetic 
mantle, fell on those who had the pow’er to catch it 
and retain it, and is more apparent in its general 
results, as seen in the schools of Umbria and Venice, 
than in any particular painter or any particular woik. 
Cosimo Roselli, a very distinguished artist of that time, 
is supposed to have studied under Angelico, and cer¬ 
tainly began by imitating his manner: afterwards he 
jiahitcd like Masaccio. His best w^ork, a large fresco 
la the Chapel of St. Ainbrogioat Florence, is engraved 
in Lasinio's collection from the old Florentine masters. 
It w'as executed about 1456. A much more celebrated 
name is that of Benozzo Gozzou. 

Wc know very little of the lil'e of this extraordinary 
man; but that little shows him to have been worthy of 


the parliciilar love of his master, wdiosc favourite piqiil 
and companion he w as, and, during the last years ol An¬ 
gelico's life, his assistant. According to Vasaii, Be¬ 
nozzo W'as an excidlent man, and a good and pious 
Christian, but he had no vj/catiou for the cloister. No 
painter of the ^iinc had such a lively sense ol all the 
beaufy and variety of the external and material woild. 
For liim beauty existed wherever he looked—whciever 
he moved. He took suc.li delight in the practice ol 
lus art, that ho had little time for otluu’ puri^uils. 
He Ruc<!eeded to the popularity of Angelico as a painter 
of sacred subjects, into which he iiitioduced much 
more ornament, decorating them with landscapes, 
buildings, animals, &c. Jf ai>i)ears that he did not de¬ 
sign the flgiire more corr(*clly than Angelico, nor equal 
him in the profound feeling and celestial air of his 
heads, but he lias shown more iiiyhiUion and vaiieiy in 
his compositions, and mingled w ith his grace a certain 
gaiety and movement and dramatic feeling which is not 
seen in the works of Angi^lico. 

Benozzo, before the death of his master, painted some 
frescoes in the cathedral at Orvieto, and in the churches 
of the little tow n of Monlefalco near Foligno, and also 
at 1^)1110 in the church of the Ara-ccli. 'Fhe former 
remain, but those in the Ara-celi have long since been 
destroyed. All these were niort' or less in the style of 
his master. After tlic death of Angelico, Benozzo 
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Wii% ciii))luyf(l to llio i lonch at a 

liLllo oily o)j Ihv j(M<l Ijooi Mnu^iK-r t> Siciiiia; ana 
liolo .some oT hi" o^\ ri j^’nih ir (’hararteri aics wore tiist 
ilisnliyod: lu'ie lu* the Death of St. Sebastian, 

ana the hiMoiyoi SL. Aimut'tin; and for Pietro de’ 
JMediei In* )Mjiiii‘d a ebafiid in the palaee of the Medici 
(iH)H' t]i(‘ P.ilavzo Hiciidi at Floveneoy, Ihc Buhjeet 
beinc> the Adoialhm at the Ma^i, which still exists in the 
Itiraidi Palaee but so built up that it can only be 
viewofl b\ tonli'liftht. In all llu* paintings he exe- 
euled at this litne ( 1400) and afterwards, IJenozzo in- 
n o(hie(^d many cccMierally the portraits of distin- 

umslied inhahilants of the place, or tltose of his friends, 
j;iouped as trper iaUns round the principal incident or 
jMTsojia^e v<‘pieM»nted, having nothing to do with the 
iudion, hut so beautifully managed, that, far from aj)- 
peaufig intrusive, they rather add to the sftlemiiity and 
tlu' poetry of the secuie, as if he w'ould fain represent these 
i^acied events as belonging to all times, and still, as it 
were, ]) 0 '‘Sing before our eyes. He has eairicd lifts 
])eriiliaiily, ns w’ell ns oilier (‘haraeteristies uf his ow'n 
original style, Flill laiLherin his greatest wuik, the 
decoration of tlie Cam])o Santo. 

When the trouble’s of war, famine, plague, and in¬ 
testine divisions which liad dislraeU’il PNa during the 
liist lialf oi tin* liflf’enlh century, had bubsuled, the 
citizens of that rich and active republic resunu’d those 
weiks of peace which had been inteirupted for ueaily 
n centuij, and lesolved to coinph’te the ])aintiiig of 
their l.ir-fained ceineteiy, theCampo Santo.*" One 
whole side, the noitli wall, was yet untouched: thr-v 
intrusted the work to Heno/zo Guzzoli, who, though 
now old (uiiward" of sixty, and worn wdlh toil and 
troubled, did not hesitate to undertake a task wliicdi, 
to use V.’.sari’s strong exjuessjon, was nothing less 
lli.vn “ M nhiihmmay' and, cnongli “ to frighten a w hole 
legion of painteis.*' In twenty-four coinpartincnts he 
lepicseiited the whole histoiy of the Old Testament 
fioin Noah down to King yolomon. The endless fer¬ 
tility of fancy and iiuenlion disjilayod in these compo¬ 
sitions; the pastoral hoanty of some of the scenes, the 
scriptural sublimity of others; the liundrcds of figures 
intioduced, many of them portraits of his own time; 
the dignity and beauty of the heads; llie exfjuisite 
grace of some of the figures, almost ecjual to llaphael; 
tile ainph* (Iraiicries, llie gay rich colouis, the ])n)fu- 
sion of a<*ce."Si)ncs, as hmldings, landscapes, floweis, 
animals, and the care and exactness with which he has 
jendeied the costume of that time—render this w’ork 
of i>cno//.() one of the most extraoidinary monuments 
of (he fiflceiilh century. But it would have been inoie 
than extraordinary, it wony have been miracnfnus had 
it bL’cn executed in the s])iic(! of two years, as Lanzire- 
lafc’s—trusting to apopuht/ tradition which a monj(»nt’s 
i(»fl<‘Ction would have sliown to he incr<‘dihlc. It ap¬ 
peals from authentic records still existing in the 
city of Pisa, that Benozzo was engaged on this great 
woik not less than sixteen years, from llOS to 1481. 

'I'hose wjio wmuld form an idi’a of its iinnnmsity, 
considered as the work of one hand, may consult the 
I uge of engravings irom the (’ampo Santo, pub¬ 
lished by Lasinio in 1821. 

The original frescoes arc still in w onderful jircserva- 
4iDn. Throe out of Ihc twenty-four are almost entirely 
destroyed; the others have peeled off in some parts, 
but in general the I’xpression of the features, and the 
Iiu’id harmony of the colottrs have remained. Each 
compartment contains many incidents and events art¬ 
lessly grouped togetla^r. 'Hius we have Hagar's pre¬ 
sumption, her castigation by Sarah, the visit of the 
three angels, &c., in one picture. Among the most 
heaiUiful subjects may he meutioiied the Vineyard of 
Noah, the first which Beno/z.o paiiUed, as a trial oi his 

^ Fi v a lull dc^cilpliou of C^ampo Sa\ita sec ante, p. 145. 


rkill. Oil the Wfl of this composition are two h’lnale 
i';juieh—one who comes liipping slong wilh a basket 
of grapes on her head, (he other holding nj> her iMskel 
fur inoic—'Which aie jierfccl models uf ])astoia] gnic(* 
and simplicity. In the Building of the Tow’cr oi Babel 
a ciowxl of spectatois have a^"elnbled to witiK’ss iIk* 
work; among them me introduced the lignu's of 
(’osmo de* Medici, the father of his I’ouiiU v, and liis tw o 
grandsons Loreir/o and'(liuliano, wnlli Poliziano and 
other p«*r 8 onages, all in Un* hal^it of that time. In the 
Marriage Feast of Jacob and Baclud, hehasiidrodiu od 
the Uvo grncelul dancing (ignvps whic h illusliate this 
essay, ill Iho Becognitioii (d‘ Jo.seph lie h.ts painU’d a 
profusion of licli architectural .decoration- i).il;'< e‘s 
colonnades, balconies, and jiorticoes in the style of ilif* 
time; and in the distain’c we liave, instead ol the 
Pyramids, a view' of tin* Calliedral of Pisa! 

Soon after the completion of the la^-t (‘om]iaitiiient, 
the Queen of Sheba s Vii-it to Solomon v^ot wliudi un¬ 
happily scarce a fiagmcnt lemams , Bem/z/o <o)v:7oli 
died at Pisa, in Ills 7Hth \<‘aj. Tin* giaWdul Mod ad- 
ihiring Pisans, among whom he had i(‘ 0 ({e,| ior 
sixteen yeais in great honour and est<c’L had 
presented him, in the coir.v-c oi his w(uk, with 
a vault or sepuichie jind beneath tin* compaiImc’iU. 
winch contains the historv of .lo^opli, and in thi ? 
spot he lies hmied, with an inscription ]uiipoiting that 
his best monument coir.-rts in the woiKs moimd. 
Benozzo left an only daughti r, who a'tei hi> death 
inheiited the modest lilile dwelling v.lich Ic* had 
pnrclia'<ed for IninM’lfon iIk' ('at laia di S.in I'l.iiK*e*5co. 

Benozz.t»'s principal woihs, heme i*i lie '*0, 11*11111111 
attaelied to the walls on whir li tlicy wei(* pahiU’d. 'flio* e 
only ol the Oamjm Santo aie eneraved. A pictim* in 
distemper oi St. Thomas A«juma=i n* in the Lmure 
(No. 1033 h and is tin* {aim* mcriiioncd l^yAa^aii m 
having been painted lor tlie Callicdial of Pisa. 

[To Ijo roiitinimd ] 


ECONOMICAI, USES OF THE OAR. 

[Conliiiuc<l lio:n e^b'.] 

Thkre is a B]H*eics of o.ik, which, until the di^coveiy 
of cochineal, atti acted much notice as being llie tii'e 
wdiich h'd the insect callcil //c/’wca*, by wliich a heaoli- 
ful seal let dye was produced. The paiasilii* inse( t lo;s 
all the a])pcarance of a Id’rry or seed, ail'ording, tow.nds 
ibecluhc of its existem*e, not‘llu’ slightest indication of 
Its insect natuie, being iminoY(’a}>ly aliiNcd in liusicj 
to the branches ol the oak, upon wliich it subsists, I y 
introducing into tie* subplance of the stmn a loii** and 
delicate “ iiaustcllum,'* or jiiereer. 

Th(‘ kerines w'as know' to the l^hamii'ians, helorellw’ 
lime of Moses, under the name of tola or f/tnh; at a 
later period it w'as knowm to the (iirceks by the iiaim* 
of corrupt: ami afterwards to the Romans unih*r that of 
cocuum or coccus baphica, whence the origin of the 
teinis ^cocriis’and ‘ coccinnni,’whi(‘h weje given to 
cloth dyed with kermes; whilst jiersons vieanng this 
kind of cloth were said by the Romans to be ‘ eoeciiitili.’ 
Tlie peculiar appearance which the kerines prcsi'iils 
had tlu* clk’ct lor many centuries of preventing its leal 
character from being diseov'cicd. By some of tlu' 
eaily naturalists it vvas regarded as the fruit of tin* 
oak-lrce, upon which it is found ; while others suppos(‘d 
that it was a vegetable excrescence similar in its 
nature to the of other oaks (of which we shall 
pj^oak presently). In 1714, however, M. Cestotii ad¬ 
vanced the o})inion that the kerines was an insect; and 
this vvas confirmed soon afterw'ards by BUM. Gaiidcl 
and Emeric. 

Jn its natinal stale the kermes has a shining ap¬ 
pearance, and a plum colour covered with a wlulisli 
bloom. Ill the stale in which it is brought into the 
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maikr't it ap]>(‘ars of a dull roddirfh-lirown, wliidi is 
lint th*» natiiial colour, but is nny»artcd 1o it by keep¬ 
ing ill \ incgar. The crop of kcrniea is more or Jess 
abuiulant according to tiic state of the preceding 
ivinlc'r: wlieu, Iheicforc, there has been no Irost, and 
the weather has been g<»ueraUy mild, a good croj) 
is expectetl; and as there is no tro\ible in ))Janting or 
attending to the growth of the kc’rnios, or of the oak 
on which it gnnvs, and as no other instruinetits aie 
jcvjuired than long nails to the fingers, the harvest is a 
A(iy in('xpensi\e one. Females are employed in col- 
leeling the keinu's in the morning, heloie tlie dew is 
oil' th(‘ gionnd; at which time the piickles of the 
plants aie less to ]»^ dreaded, Exporieneed persons 
will ilius (•oll<»eL a eoiijde <#f pounila’ weight in a day. 
The ])riee deereases considerahly during the gathering, 
m conhequenee of the latest collected keimesheing 
liglitcr ihtin iJiosc first oldained, owing to the young 
ones having esca])ed. The incndianls steen the kerine*; 
in \inegar, w'liieli imparls to them the valuable scailet* 
colour. 

Some of the varieties of oak ow^c their value, or*a 
portion of it, to ceitain oxci esceiices arising from dis¬ 
eases to wliK h ihe tiees aie subject. One of these is the 

(ialhOah, or (iucieus Infeeloria, which yields tbe 
\aliiable siihhtanee This oak is very com¬ 

mon in A-ia Minor ; but till the lime of tbe travell(»r 
Ollivirr, lhnop(‘.ins had very liMle informa 4 ion on the 
'objei’l, although th(‘ galls eonslitulcd a considerable 
. ilhleof eomuieH‘(‘. It is a shrub, seldom (’xe(*eding 
IIX feel in ludght; and the gall is a morbid exciescencc 
]n odi'i ed on it bv the puncture of a w'injjcd insect. 
rhi-> e\( i(\seoiu r j*, of a globular form, about the si/e 
ol a boy's maible, and having an iiregularsuiface. It 
is devidoped on the young shoots of the tree*, and con¬ 
tains wit id 11 it the egg's wdiich the insert has de])osiled. 
'file iemale in^ec't is ])n)vid(*d with* a s]iar]i ]>iercer or 
liorcr, With which she nuikcs a hole in the twigs ot the 
vouug and in this hole slie dc])0'-its her eggs. 

Shuitiy art(‘r thi-, the galls arc foinu'd in the outsidt* 
of the attacked part; the egi s being Ibicc'd from the 
plai<‘ wlitTC they weie 01 ig in.iiJv d(')»osited, and 0'*cu- 
the centre of tiie newly l(»nncd gall, wliicli is 
geiiei.illy of a flcpsh) iKiliiii*, and serves as food to the 
} oung giiih wIk'ii liatehrd. The pupa state succeeds, 
and ia pa'-'^ed either within the gall or in the earlh ; 
ill the liitlc‘1 case, the larva having, pieviouj to its 
clh.nge, eaten its way out. 

I'Ik* ellei t ]>ioduc(‘d ujion the tree hy this cle]iositioii 
ofeggs is analogous to the tumour and iiiHainmalioii of 
an annual body. The cellular tissue swells; the pints 
vihieli weic iialiirally long become loiiiid ; and llie 
flow of li(iuid matter produces a ebange of oigaiiizalion 
iroiii wliieh results a eoinplelo change in the external 
form. A gall from which the insect has escajicd 
contains less astringent )>rinci])]e than one which lias 
its intciior less eoiisuiucd by the insect, which still 
lemaius enclosed therein. IJenec it is that there arc 
two kinds of gall-nuts known in commerce: those 
which still contain the insect, and which arc known in 
il.e lrad(‘ under the names of black or blue galls, and 
green galls, and termed yet^U hy tlie natives of the 
eountiies wlierelliey are collected; and those from 
which the insect has escajjcd, and whieli arc called 
white galls. The latter contain not more than two- 
thirds of the astringent qualities of the former, and 
are of a pales hi own or wliilish colour, Icevs compact, 
and not so lieavy. The wliite and blue galls are gene¬ 
rally sold mixed iogt'tlier in about equal jiroportions, 
Mud aic then calk'd ‘ galls in sorts ;* and occasionally 
fraud is allcmptc'd by dyeing the while; galls wulh a 
bliu' dye', but their lighter wedght leiidcua detection 
easy. Mr, M*Cullo(di says:—‘'These galls are prin¬ 
cipally exported from Aleppo, Tripoli, Sinyina, and 


•Said ; those hronglit from the firrt chiefly come from 
Mosul, on the western biini: of the Tigris, about ten 
days’journey from Aleppo. The real ]\Io'-ul galls arc 
uiimiestionably the best <Jf any; hut al^ that are 
gatiieied in the surrounding country are fcold under 
tins name. Those from Caramania are of a very in- 
fericiv quality. The gall-nuts met with in India aic 
earned thither from Persia by Arabian inereUants. 
Tbe price of galls in tbe London markets varies from 
Crjy, to S.M'. per e\^l. 'fhe duty is per cwt." 

The Bnlisli oak diu‘s not bear a gall-nut of such 
powerful qualities as tnat of the gall-oak; but, hko 
tbe galls of commerce, those Jhilish galls are said to be 
the best from which tbe insect has not ‘.M*a))ed, The 
laigesl species of IJritUh galls is the ook-ujr} h\ so well 
known in this country. These galls an* afctiingent, 
like the Alcqipo galL, and may be uM'd ]ik(‘ them in 
dyeing, ink-nuiking, &<•., hut not so advantageously. 
How the oak apple eamc U\ be associated with the 
Z!rih of May, “ King ('hailcs's day,’* is kiimliar to 
every one. There is a jiassage in Gerard's ' Heihal.’ 
whieh seems to show that the oak-ajijile was jojimuly 
einjdoyed as an auguiy. “The uke-applcs I'Cing 
hiuken in sunder about the time of their vvitheiing 
doe foieshcw the sequell of the ycaie, as the ex]ieit 
Kentish busbandincn have observed by the living 
things found in them; as, if they findc an aiit, they 
foietcll plenty of gramc to ensue; if a wliile worm, 
like a genull or inagot, then they prognosticate 
inuirain of beasts and ealfcdl; if a spider, then ^jay 
they;,Avc shall have a pestilence, or some such i«ke 
sieKeiicsse to follow amongst men. These iliinas tin* 
learned also have (ihst rved and iioltil; for Mallhiolus, 
wiitlng upon Dio'corides'^r.ith that, hel'ui^' tluy Ijaxe 
an hole through liiem, they e(,ntaii‘e in tli -IjI eillier a 
11 i(», a spider, or a woime: if a llie, iliiii wane im 
suelh ; li a eieejnng worm *, then seareilio <<{ vi^'lnaJs; 
if a luiining spider, then Ibljowclh great nekiie ‘•e or 
moilaiitie.'* 

Mr. lanukmreniaiks that the&e (q'iiiions aie iiOt al¬ 
together so ahsind as might at fnhe siqijai-ed ; for 
divtnsity of season will atleel these exeresceiH ; and, 
if it be iclaided, tbe egg, the larva, or ))eil'‘et cynips, 
may be detected ; ami otten, m.->l('ad of the trui' gall 
iii-ett, the idiiieumou is Ibniid within Uic tumour : not 
that this fly has subsisted on tbe substaiu i’ oi the g.ill ; 
but the parent ichneumon having d»‘]>o.->iLed an egg 
within the gall while soft, tbe foniiei inmate is jtrejed 
upon by the jiarasito, and the imeilojier bee«>mes 
possessed ol tin; others abode. 

On the subject of these galls, Oiik-ap])]es, and simi¬ 
lar excrescences of the oa]|, and the instincts ('f tlu' 
little creatures vvliich produc(» thmu, the author of the 
‘Journal of a Naturalist’ remark.s :—“ Tlie insej’t that 
wounds the leaf of the oak, and occasions the forma¬ 
tion of the gall-nut, and those wiiicli are likewihc the 
cause of the apple rising in tlie spravs of lh(‘ same tree, 
and those flower-liko leaves on tlie buds have per¬ 
formed very diiienuit operations, either hy the instru¬ 
ment that inflicted the wound, or hy the injection of 
some fluid to influence the action of the parts. That 
extiaordinary hairy excrescence on the wild rose, like¬ 
wise the result of the wounds of an insect, resembles 
no other nidus rc'quired fur such "creatures that we 
know of; and those red spines on the leaf of the 
maple arc dilferent again from others. It is uselch^? lo 
inquire into causes of wliicR we probably can olitam no 
certain n'sults; but, judging by the eft'oets produced 
by ditl'erent agents, we must conclude that, as particu¬ 
lar birds rc(iuire and fabricate from age to ag/' very 
diflerent rc'ceplacles for ibcir young, and make choice 
of dissimilar materials, though each P])ecies has the 
same materials to effect it, whcic, generally speaking, 
no sufliciciit reasons for such variety of forms and tex* 
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lure la obvioua; bo is it fitiini:^ that inspcta should bo < 
hirnished with a variety of powei sand moans toaccom* 
plish their requiremenls, having wants rnoie urgent, 
th^ir nests,being at limes tef be so constructed as to re¬ 
sist the inliuciice of seasons, to contain the younj^ for 
much longer periods, even occasionally to furnish a 
supply of food, or be a storehouse to afford it when 
wanted by the infant brood.’* 

It will bo a fitting sequel to these details, to notice 
the extiaoi dinary opinions held in past times concern¬ 
ing the harnarlei of the oak. The word itself has been 
supposed to be derived from Amm, a child or oflspring, 
and aiic or oc/c, the oak, signifying tiie ** cliild of the 
oak.” Numcious allusions Ikavo been made to it by 
the early writers. Thus, Munster, in his ‘Cosmo¬ 
graphy,' says:—“ Certain trees grow iu^ Vimonia, 
near Scotland, towards the north, whose fruit, falling 
into the water, is turned into a bird.” Guadaguigna. 
an Italian writer, affirms the like of the l(*avcs of a 
tree; uhile Iluillius mentions trees that “ bear cockles, 
of whirli birds are produced.” A French writer al¬ 
ludes to “ those trees of the Heln'ides, lh<* wood whereof, 
being rotted in the sea, is turned into birds like ducks.” 
(ierard goes into detail in the matter, thus:—“ There 
arc found in the north of Scotland, and islands adja¬ 
cent, called Orchadcs, certain trees wheieon do grow 
certain shells tending to russet, whciein are contained 
little living creatures; whidi shells, in time of matu- 
riiie, do op(‘n, and out of them do grow those little 
living things, which, falling into the water, do become 
fowlcs, which we call harmMcft; in the north of ling- 
land brant-geese; and in Lancashire tree-geese; but lh(» 
other that do fall upon the land, jrerish, and come to 
nothing.” Gerard does not say that lie saw tire sheila 
fall from the trees,'* nor the fowlcs cornc out of the 
shells; but he seems to have religiously believed both ; 
and adds a statement, respecting the barnacle^ in the 
oaken timbers of a ship, wliieh he brings forward as 
an unimpeacliable argument. “There is a sniall island 
in Lancashire, called the Pile of Foulders, wherein are 
found the broken pieces of old and bruised ships, sonic 
whereof have b(‘en cast there by shipwracke; and also 
the trunks and bodies, with the blanches, of old and 
lOtUui trees, east up there likewise ; whereon is found 
a certain snaw n or froth, that in time hrcakelh into 
certain shells, in shaue like those of the niuskle, but 
sharper pointed, aiin of a whitish colour, wherein is 
contained a thing in form like a lace of silko, finely 
woven as it were together, of a whitish colour, one end 
whereof is fastened unto the inside of tin* shell, oven 
as the fish of oysters and inuskles: the other end is 
made fast unto the belly ef a rude mass, or luinpe, 
which in time comeili to the shape an j form of a bird. 
When it is perfectly filmed, the bhcll gai)eth open, 
and the first thing that appearctli is the foresaid lace or 
stringy next came the leg of the bird hanging out; and 
as it groweth greater, it opencth the shell by degrees, 
till at length it is all come forth, and hangeth only by 
the bill; in short space after it coineth to full maturi- 
lie, aud fallcth into the sea, whore it galhereth feathois, 
and groweth to a fowl bigger than a mallaid, and 
lesser than a goose, having black legs, bill or bcake, 
and feathers black ^nd white, Bpoltod in such a manner 
as our magpie; called in some places a pie-amwt; 
whhdi the people of Lancashire call hy no other name 
than ^tree-gnnse; which plj.ee aforesaid, and the parts 
adjoining, do so much abound therewith, that one of the 
best is bought for three half-pence. For the truth hereof, 
if any doubt, let them ropairc to me, and I shall satisfie 
them by the testimonic of good witnesses.” It is diffi¬ 
cult to unravel the sources of this absurd jumble of 
opinions notwithstanding Gerard s “good witnesses” 
in proof of their truth; but we safely opine that 
oak-galls were occasionally seen to fall from the trees; 
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that the' contained insects were occasionally seen to 
emerge from them; that marine animals were seen to 
cling to the Bides of vessels, and were supposed to 
have sprung from the wood of which the vessels were 
built; and that these animals had a fringy or hairy 
substance at the joint of the shell, something like that 
in the ” Bilk-producing fish ” (see • Penny Magazine,’ 
No. 503), which looked, to ignorant eyes, like the 
feathers of a bird. These facts, combined with plenty 
of superstition, exaggeration, and love of the marvel¬ 
lous, may perhaps enable us to explain the notable 
history of the bamaele. 


Travelling in SiNdlt.-—The whole surface of Sindh for a 
greater poitioii of its extent being cut up into canals and watei- 
courses, its Iraflic during the inundation of the river is confined 
to the stream. There are few roods, and the ordinary land-routes 
ore completely impeded during the floods. The poon r natives 
journeying, therefore, from the upjier portion of the river to tlie 
Jower, arc in the habit of committing themselves to the stream, 
securing their safety by a closed carthem vessel, which they strap 
rcKtiid their loins: in this way the Sindhians may often be seen 
during the height of the inunilations, making their way from vil¬ 
lage to village. It should be remarked, howevei, that the 
Mianis and tiibes living near the river arc os much at home in 
the water as out of it: they may really be tcrinid amphibious, 
for with an inflated goal-skin or a common earthen jai they ciosk 
the stieam during its most tinbulent season oi at iu gieatcM 
breadtli.— P^nomil Olwrathni on Hinilh^ hy Captain T 
Pt^fans, 

JVInfe /jV/i/.—Having had an opportunity of seeing llic modi* 
of rooking tl'e ii h as praelhed at Lovegrove’s at Blar'kwall, tin 
following mlliee of the proceFS may not, jiuliaps, he luiintereAl- 
ing:—I was infoimed that the fish should 1«‘ cooked within an 
hour after heiiig caught, or (hey aie apt to cling together. Tliose 
which 1 saw cooked were roulained ni wa^ci in a pan, fiom 
which they wcie from lane to time iciiu)\ed, as reclined, by u 
skimmer. They weie then tlnown on a stiatum of Hour cun- 
tained in a laige napkin, in w'hicii they wcie sliakcu until com¬ 
pletely envelojied in floui. in (}iis slate they weie jdaced in a 
cnlleiuier, and all the siipufluous flour reiinned tiy sifting. 
They w'erenow thrown into hoi melted lard, rontamed in a cop¬ 
per cauldron or s(ew-vt*sstl placed o\er a chaicoal the. A kiml 
of ebullition immediately (‘onnnenced, and in about two minute) 
they weie removed by a tin skiniimi, thiown into a ciilleiidti 
to drain, and served up by ]ilaeiug them on a ilsh-diainer in .i 
dish. At table they ore flasoured with cayenne and lemon-juice, 
anil eaten with brown-bread and butter; iced punch lieing tin 
fa\ouiito acconqjanying beveiage.— Pereira* Treaim on Fool 
anil Die/, 

AUachnent of the Dog, —Docs any one doubt the reality of a 
dog*i> attachment to his master aflei death ? let him take (he 
following illu<«tration related by Napoleon willi leference to one 
of his gieat act ions in Italy, when he passed over the field of batth 
lx fore (he dead bodies had been inteircd:—“ In the deep sileiu 
of a moonlight night (said the Etn|)ei’or) a dog, leapmg suddenly 
fiom llie eiiitiies of his dead master, rushed upon us, and then 
immediately letuineiL to his hiding-place, howling piteous!). 
He altcinaiely licked his master's hand, and laii towards us, 
thus at once soliciting and seeking revenge. Whether owing t.> 
iny own jiaiticular turn of mind at the moment, the time, the 
]>lace, or the aetiuii itself, I know not, but certainly no iiiciiJent 
on any field of battle ever prorluced so deep an impression on 
me; 1 involuntarily stopped to contemplate t).t* scene. Tlii > 
man, thought 1, |)erhap8 has filends in tlie camp or in bis cum- 
pauy, and here he lies forsaken hy all except his dog! “Wliat a 
Jos<ion nature here presents through the medium of on animal' 
What a strange being is man! and how mysterious are his itn- 
pressions! I had witliout emotion ordered Iwttles wliich wer< to 
decide the fate of the army, I had beheld with tearless eyes llu* 
(xecutioii of those operations by which numbers of my country¬ 
men were sacrificed, and here my feelings were roused by the 
inoiirnriil bowlings of a dogt Certamly at (hat moment I 
should have lieeu moved by a suppliant eiu^my, 1 could very 
well imagine Achilles surrendering up the body of Hector at the 
sigJit of Priam’s tears.”—Voiirwo/ qf the Private Life and Con* 
nerea/iofis tf the Emperor Napoieon at St* Hekna^ hg the Cemt de 
ias Ciitas* 
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CURIOSITIES or BRiriSlI NATURAL 
IIISIORY. 

Lizards. 

How unfortunate arc p( rsons who cnteitain unfounded 
prciudircs against those aimnals commonly called rtp- 
liios and how reprehensible is the (onduct ot those 
who Jtu iilcatc in cliildrcn a disgust or aversion towards 
the “(iceping things” of earth, which the ignorant 
have cvei been ready to torment, because they like 
them not, though “the loason wliy. they cannot tell.” 
It is not only in the soaring bird upborne on vigorous 
wings, in the colossal elephant, in Mie noble horse, or 
laticnt camel, that wisdom in creation is displayed, 
)ut also, and equally, in the smallest, and, as tiiey are 
often leinicd, the most insigmfu aut of the animal 
kingdom Happily the day is passed when it was 
deemed the sign oi a weak oi puerile mind to inquire 
into the lubits instincts, and organization ot such 
cicatures, and the shafts of misdirected irony were un¬ 
sparingly launched at the naturalists, whose labours 
weic blighted or neglected, as unworthy serious atten¬ 
tion There >ct, howevci, remains much ignorance, 
for long-rooted eirors are not all at once to be cradi- 
c ited, which the spiead of science only will remove, 
wc ha\e, for example, heard it asset ted again and again 
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tliat the bhndwoim is poisonous, and wc know a gen¬ 
tleman living m the countiy who afhiiiis and believes 
that one of his senant-men died in con&cqucnic of a 
bite flora that icptile, with the outward characlcis of 
which he is well acquaiqjed, hut respecting the ical 
natuic and disjiobition ot which he is totally mistaken, 
noi will any argument convince liim that it is not ve¬ 
nomous, because, as he fancies, he has hid pioot posi¬ 
tive of the contiary To the little li/ird we have 
heard the same piopcitics attributed and well do v\e 
know how difficult it is to dispossc ss the mind ot a pre¬ 
judice early imbibed, though utterly indefensible 
Wchere introduce a gioup of Riitish Li/ards to the 
notice of our readers, and trust thit our remarks upon 
them may piovc not altogether uninteresting. The 
Li/aids, 01 Sauna (laupoc, a lizard) constitute a nuinc- 
lous assemblage*, which throng the warmer legions of 
the globe, whele they tenant woods, waters, moulder¬ 
ing rums, plains, anti deserts It is in those regions 
that the most vividly cWoured, the most strange m 
aspect, and the Ingest and most formidable exist, it 
is there tha^ the cioc odile, or caiman, lurks among the 
reeds oi lashes the* river as he darts along in chace ot 
lus finny pi ey, and it is there that multitudes oi the 
smallei tiibes invade even the dwellings of man, and 
lurk m th( recesses of his habitation As w c leav e these 
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latitudes, the nursery and stronghold <>f ihe reptile | 
rare, and advane.e iioitliwaids, ^\c soon arrive at the i 
outskirts, 80 (0 s|Kvih, of Uieir diminishing immheis, I 
and in the boreal lealnib perceive that \\c liav£’ passed | 
the border-Jline of their fteT)»;iaj)hical extension. In { 
our island, lor example, ue have only two arknow- 
ledped species ol li/ard, and the slowwonn TAnguis 
lragilis\ w liich . in fact, an intermediate form between 
the lizaiils ami snakes, but. as wc shall show, more 
neaily allied to the funner. With respect to Urn true 
snakes, wc ha>e only two species, *1 lie (Jonunon or 
Hinged Snake ^Coluber natiix, Linn.;, and the Viper 
(Pelias Bern?, Merrein ; Coluber Ber^ Linn.). 

We need Lcarcely observe that the durian Reptiles 
are subdivided into many distinct groups, of which 
si.nie ate ^leculiar to Ameiica, others to the old world ; 
but of the old woild forms, one only, Ihe^ icstiiclcd 
lacerlinc group, gives examples to our island, viz. the 
Laeerla agilis (L. stirpiuiii, Daudin, and Die Zootoca 
vivinaia, Wagler). 

The line lizards arc covered above by small imbri¬ 
cated scales; a miniiU plate of bone ])rotecls the orbits 
above the eyes; the top of the head and the temples 
aie covered with jdates or B<‘Uta; the scales of the tail 
arc long and narrow, and disposed in rings aix)und it; 
the tongue is long and forked, the under jiails are 
covered with plaLes, and a distinct collar of settles, 
larger than those of the throat, pahscs across the lower 
>art of Die same, anterior to the base of the foie- 
imbs. ‘A row of jioies runs down the inside of each 
thigh. There are geiieially small teeth on tlio ]VAlalc. 

Reh Tiiiig to our cut, a lepiesents the Vnipaioua 
Lizard; A the Sand-Lizard; and c, the blowuoini or 
Blind worm. 

'lh(* Viviparous Lizaid, Niinhle Lizard, or Ooinnioii 
Lizaid {Zoofora rinpnra^ M'agler), constitutes a sub- 
genns, having no teeth on the jwilalc. 

Thickets, hiMlhs, sunny banks, and bhellercd or- 
<*]iauh aie the favourite localities of this little lizdid, 
which in all its {i(*tions is giacclul, prompt, and ia])id. 
in certain sjiot^ llu'y bceiii to abound. Walking in 
the licit of a Muninera day along a sunny bank, 
coveictl with fuize, in Bciksliue, we counted iiioie 
than a dozen, within the space of a icw jaids, basking 
in the lays, and piobablv washing tor then insect 
lood. W'e caught ihiei* or lour, by cautiously surpns- 
ing ami lapidly sclying them, but seveial, notwith¬ 
standing all our ad(ln‘ss, we mis-cd, and one left its 
tail vvijggling in oui hand, though we used not (be 
slightest viohmee, noi ever allempted to letahi our 
liolil; it snapped, in laet, like glass, at the sJigbUst 
(ouch. Jt was astonishing to sec how lapidly, when 
alanned, Ihtxse agile little crtatuies gamed their bur- 
Jona, or disappeaied I: om vkwv, diving beneath llie 
Ji.lei tangled vegetalloii; th«‘y sci’ined gone in the 
Iw inkling of an Not less promjit and lapid were 
iliey itl catehiiig their piey ; the moment an insect 
came near them, or settled on a leaf within duo dis- 
Uuce, tlitdr bright eyes luaikod it, the next instant it 
was seized and swallowed, the aet was wonderfully 
i|Uick and instanlaiieoua. The sight of these animals 

indeed very acute; and their liearing appears also 
to be hy no mean?v deficient; we hav’c seen them on 
the slightest noise, on^lhe snapping of a biancli, oi a 
1 ustle niad(* among the leaves, dart ofl* to their biinows, 
and after a little tune cautiously make their le- 
ajipearancc, and on the least ajarm again seek refuge 
11 their ivtieata. 

Unlik<‘ most li/auls, which produce eggs covered b} 
mmiibiane, and vvliich they deposit in the sand or in 
Ollier ])l iccs, to be liatclied le the w anntli of the sun, the 
ne.^eut species biiiigsr foitb living young, the eggs 
lemg hatched wdiih' )et within tlie body of the pinent. 
This species is thercfoie ovovivipaioiib. 'J’lie mem¬ 
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brane covering the eggs is very lliin, and the female 
•ill the month of June passes a gieat portion of the day 
basking in the sun, for the sake of the vivilying heat, 
as necessary for the exclusion of the young fiom the 
eggs as if they had been pieviously de))ositcd in the 
8aud. It is very remarkable that one out of our two 
Irnc lizards should he thus ovovivijianms, and one out 
of our two true snakes, viz. the viper, which brings 
forth living young, and basks in the sun ihat the same 
obiect may be aeeomplishcd. 

Tiic number of young which the Viviparous Li/aid 
produce IS four or five, and arc oecasioiwlly seen in 
comjiany with their parent, but vvhetber they aie 
united together by any instinctive attachment is 
doubtful; the probability is that they kcej) about Die 
spot where they were born, and wlicrc the paienl has 
her burrow, andiemove by degrees as they inciea?e in 
; size and strength, lor from lluir birth they aie capahli* 
j of running about, and soon begin to exercise their 
l>owcrs in the cajiUirt' of jirey. 

During the winter tins, as well as the other BiiUsh 
Lizard, hybernates, but uhcDier its torpidity is veiy 
profound is not ascertained; it appt'ars eaily in tin* 
spring, and conlinnes active till autumn lias lai ad¬ 
vanced, wiien it betakes itself to ils buriowx 

This species, and also llc» S^d-Jizaid, av' found in 
Ireland: with respect to the forinci, Mi. Bell icimuks 
that on the Continent its range does noi a)>])(';u to la* 
extensive: ‘^Itis not,” he adds, “ louml m Italy, noi, I 
believe, in France, and is very pMibablj (onhned in 
a gnat nieasuie to our own latitude.’' M. Bibion, 
liowever, assiiu's us that it exists both in Fiance ami 
Ihily, and tlva* it inhabits Geiin.iiiy, Swii/ciland, and 
Russia, us well as the Biitish J "lands, piereinng 
mountain dislnels; and he adds, “M. Tscinuli infoiins 
us that in Switzerland it fictjuenK ui ]iiclcieii( c, the 
loie-'o of dry pines, making its inns uiulei tlie ialltMi 
leaves, and to these it letreats on Die a])peaian( c of 
danger. Sometinics, howevei, it is met with in dam]) 
and liuinul foiests. In i'lance il is not so cummun as 
the Sand-Li/aid, while m England il is the (ontiai).*’ 

The aveidge length ol Die Vivipaions J.i/aid i-. i-ix 
inches; its colour and maikings aie Mihjec t to vaiia- 
lion, in gencial tin* u))|»i‘i jairts aie of an olive blown, 
vvitb a (laik brown and olten inlciiopted line down 
th(» middU* of the back, and a luoad longitudinal i)aiul 
down each side, between which and the middle line 
aic black dashes oi s|iolb. la the male tlH»undei 'paits 
ai * ol a line orange sj»oUcd w ilh black; lu the lemalc, 
pale olive gicy. 

The Sand-Ja/ard (Laceita Agilis, Linn.; L. Slii- 
piuin, Daudin . Tins speeies is much laigei tlr.iii the 
vivipaious li/ard, sometimes nieasining a loot in 
length; vie have seen specimens uiivvauls of seven 
inches Jong, and in the ‘ LinnaMii Tiansaclioiib’ an in- 
slanci* lb adduced by the Ilcv. JL Shejipaul, in which ike 
nieasmement exceeded twelve ineh(‘S 0“k xvi., ISIU). 

It is to the laboiiis of seveial modem natuialists that 
we owe the exiiieation of this lizaid i’lom much con- 
iubion, for the term agUh^ a})plied bj Innmens to tin* 
present species, lias been given in England to tlie 
viviparous lizaid, and in Frame and Italy to the 
wall-lizard, the common lizaid of llio^e eountiies. 

Tlie band-lizaid is sulyeet to mmh variation of 
colour; indeed, two vaneties ajineai to exist: one, ami 
that the most common, of a «»amiy blown colour, imne 
or less rich, with obscure longitudinal stupes of a 
darkei tint, and a lateral series of blutk occlLiti'd 
spots, each vvilh a white oryellovvi&h dot in the eeniie ; 
the Ollier variety has the upper parts ol a browmsh- 
giccn, the gieen being moie or lets deluded, with the 
same general mai kings/ 

The Ol dmary i csitleiicc of this species is sandy heatir-, 
and though less inpidin its actions than the viv iparous, 
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is quick and active, and runs with conaidorablc alert¬ 
ness ; occasionally it may be seen baskiiiff on sunny 
banks and in verdant spot% and lias been observed 
also near marshes. According to Mr. Bell, it orcuis 
in the neighbourhood of Pool(5 both on sandy heaths 
and in moist situations, and that able naturalist adds, 
“ 11 has been stated by a gentleman of iny acquaintance, 
that the brown varieties are confined to the sandy 
heaths, the colours of which are closely imitated by 
IIk* surface of the body, and Ibat tlic green variety 
fiequenls the more verdant localities. Be this as it 
mav, and it is a statement which at prcRenl I can 
nciilKu* confirm nor dispute, it is certain tliat these 
\arieties mentioned by Limiapus, and“seen by MiilJer, 
do exist in the jilace I have named, and within a com¬ 
paratively short distance.” The Sand-Lizard is coia- 
iiioii in I'rance, but rare in Italy; it is abundant in the 
middle districts of Eurojic, and extends as far north as 
Sweden and Ilenmark. Jl is found in Ireland. Ac- 
eoidirig to M. Bibroii, it inhabits the plains and hiljs,< 
but never the mountains of the Contineid, and gives 
prc'ference to tlie margin of woods, eojises, Lirge 
gardeu^j, and vineyards. Its rctieat is a hniTJiw 
\ar\ing in depth, worked out under a malted eollee- 
tioii ot beibage, or between the loots of a tree; in this 
i'unou it hybernates, having closed the entraiiee with 
earth and dried leaves ; and does not re-a])pear till tin* 
warm weather has returned. It feeds oi^^inserts. On 
a transient ghuiee of this sp^'cies umniiig along, it 
might be easily mistaken lor the viper, as l\Ir. Sliep- 
])aid says it washy liimself, ilh length and the ariange- 
in<*nt ot the eoloui’s favouring the dcccjUioii: iu move¬ 
ments indeiul are seipentine; it sei/etf wliibt thus 
endeavouring to escape, it will turn and bite, and 
ulieii ca])tuied is impatient of confinement, avohls 
observation, and ultimately dies. It is indeed e\- 
Ireundy limul, and, unlike tlv‘ beautiful (iirf*en Lizard 
iLaei'ita ^ilidls) of Southern Euiopcs iie\<T eaii be 
leiultM'ed familiar. 

The Sand-Lizard is ovon iparous, de])osiling its eggs, 
to the number (»f lorn teen or fifteen, in hollov\s m the 
.sand, wJiieh il excavates for their reception, and then 
earefully covers them up, leaving them to be hatched 
by the ia)S of the sun. Tln‘ young on exclusion fioin 
till* egg aie active, and lead at once an independent 
(xii-timce. 

'J'he Slowworm, or Bliiuhvonn (Anguis friigilis). The 
])ciS‘aiie IVoiii the lizard tube to the serpents is through 
a gradual series of modifications wdiieli may be le¬ 
gal ded as intermediate links of eonnpxion. In tiicse 
traiuition forms we find the body elongated, and more 
or less snake-like, sometimes with the fore-limbs, 
5ome(im(*s with tlie hind-limhs wanting, and at last 
with all the liinlis absent, or merely ludimeiilary, and 
concealed beneath the skin. In other n*spccls, how¬ 
ever, they retain their Saurian characters; the jaws 
are not expansible, as in true snakes; the auditory ori¬ 
fice is not covered over by the skin, and the eyes more¬ 
over are defended by true lids, which are altogether 
wanting in snakes. To this interiuediate group of 
rcjitiles, termed Sauropliidia, that is, lizard-snakes, by 
Mr. (iiay, belongs the Slowworiu; which, except in 
external ap]'earance, is lar more intimately allied to 
some ot the lizards Ilian to the serpent. 

The Slow worm, as a type of the genus Anguis, may 
be thus chaiaetorizod :—body and tail cylindrical and 
obtuse; all tin* scales smooth, glossy, imbricate, nearly 
I'qual on tlic upper and under paits; head covered 
With nine larger pl.ilcs; liirihs ieduced to men* rudi- 
incmts beni'ath the skin ; the mouth is small; the teeth 
mii.ute, none on the palate; the eyes are small but 
brilliant. 

Tlie Slowworm is found over the greater part of 
Europe and the adjacent parts of Asia; and it is com* 


mon in many parts of England, frequenting copses, 
orcliauls, old inoulderinr walls, and banks, where it 
delights to bask in the sun; it is a sluggish timid 
creature, and when handled, even roughly, seldom 
attcnipls to bite: if it does, its jaws are too small and 
feeble and its teeth too minute to inflict a wound; 
scare ely, indeed, docs it make any impression, and the 
opinion that it is venomous is as absurd as it is erro¬ 
neous. Let those who believe it put il themselves to 
the test, (‘xamine the creature's teeth, try their effect 
Oil any small animal, and not give up llieir common 
sense to the assertiun? of the ignorant. 

According to Lalreille, the food of the Slowworm 
consists of worms and beetles, to which it adds frogs, 
small rats, and even* toads; but tins is a mistake: 
the undilatabk'moufh of the slowworm is incajiahlc 
of taking.in such j>rey, it could no inoreenguU a frog 
or rat than could the little vivijiarous lizard; it feeds 
to some extent, perhaps, on insects, but more jiarticu- 
larly on w’orms and slugs, especially the latter; as was 
wiuicss(‘d by Mr. Georgi* Daniel, whose account of the 
habits <)f the blindworm, in Mr. Bennett’s edition of 
Vl'liile's ‘S(*Ib()ino,’ is very interesting. “A blind- 
wornrMic writes, “ that 1 kept alive for nine wrecks, 
would wlu*ii touched turn and bite, although not veiy 
sharply; il.s bite was not suflicient to draw blood, but 
it always retained iN hold until released. It drank 
M’^aiingly ot milk, laisiiig the head w'ben diinking. It 
led upon the lilLie while slug so common in fields ami 
garileas, eating six oi seven of them one alter the 
oilier. It invariably look them in one position, f’le- 
valitig its head slowly above Us victim, it would sud¬ 
denly seize the sing l)v the niidille. in the same wav 
that a dog will generally seize a lathy the loins. It 
would then hold it thus, soiiietiniea lor more than a 
minute, whim it wo\:ld j>as< its ])U'y through its jaws 
and sw'allow the slug head loieiiiost. It refused the 
laigw slugs, and would not touchenli<*r }ouiig frogs(;r 
mji*e. Sinike.s kept in the same cage took hotli liogs 
and iniec. The blindwoiin avoided the water; ihe 
siiaken on the eontrarv coiled Ihemsehes in a pan 
containing water wliic li wa>]uil into the rage, and aji- 
])eared to delight in it. The hljiidwonu W’as a re- 
inarkaldy line one, measuring fiiteen inches iu length ; 
it cast its slongh while in my possesbioii; the skin 
eame oil in si'purate pieei'.s, the ])eehMg of the head 
being eoiniileted the last.*’ In a slate of nature, how¬ 
ever, the cutieh*, as in the snake, ia slu*d iu one entire? 
everted pieer*. ^\'e have alluded to the biiUleiicss of 
the tail of the vivijiarous lizard ; the same brittleness 
ehaiact(‘i izes ilie whole body of ilic slow w orm. Wlien 
alarmed or irritated, it foi cibly (oiitraets all its muscles, 
and breaks asunder upoif the ifliglitest attempt to bend 
it, or a triilfng blow. It was Iroui this civeiimstance 
lliat J/iiiiuruft gave it the name oi’ Like the 

other reptiles of our island, the blind worm hybernates, 
making a buriow under decayed masses oi vegetation, 
ill the soft earth, working its way to a eonsiderablc 
de])th, the glossy smoothness of the scales facilitating 
its passage. In such burrows, Latieille assures us, it 
usually lives, coming uji for the jiurpose of bieathing, 
when it raises its head out of its lioh*, ready to retreat 
on the appearance of danger. Even iu the winter it 
sometimes docs this, though •snow may be on the 
ground, if the sun he shining with a warm, though 
transient gleam. W'e liavo often in summer seen it 
basking in old hedge-rows, and about old crumbling 
walls : it is easily captured. 

As i.s the case with the viviparous lizaid and the 
viper, the slowworm produces living young, the eggs 
being lutclicd just previously to the birth of the otf- 
spring they enclosed. This takes place in June or 
July. Tlie young vary from six to twelve in number^ 
and when first born arc not two indies long; they sooni 
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however, become active, and crcoj> about in scaxdi of 
minute slugs and worms. 

It is from the smallnoss of ils eyes that this reptile 
has received tho name of bJiadworm; they aic, however, 
bright an^quiek, and defended by moveable eyelids ; 
the minute teeth aie slightly hooked; the tongue is 
rather broad, not very fn‘p, nor bifid, as in the snake, 
but merely noUdied at the tip. The general colour is 
lustrous silvery grey with a tinge of brown; a dark 
line runs along the spine, and obscure lines or rows of 
spots are carried diiwn the sides; ttiere is, however, 
considerable variety* The under parts are of a bluish- 
black, with white reticulations. The young are of a 
pale yellowish-grey above, black beneath; there is a 
little black dot on the ton of the head, and another at 
the back of the head, wneiicc a iiaiioiv black line is 
continued down the spine. » 

The adults measure from twelve to fifteen inches, 
but the proportionate length of the tail part varies, 
sometimes being not half the length of the body, some¬ 
times nearly equalling if. I'his dificnmce may in a 
great measure depend on sex, for in the Ir/aids the 
body of the female is proportionately longer than that 
of the male. 

Such then arc the two elegant lizards and the falsely 
accused slowworm, which, if we except the snakes (of 
course we do the amphibia, as the frog, newt, &(*.), 
are tho only reptiles indigenous in our island. In 
Guernsey it is asserted that the (^reen Lizard TLacerta 
viridis) exists; hut this must not be confounded with 
the green variety of the Sand-Lizard, which is a dis¬ 
tinct speck's. It is to this variety tliat Gilbert Ayinte, 
in his ‘ Ilistorv of Sclbornc,’ alludes, when, sjioaking of 
the reptiles ol our island, he says, “ I remember well 
to have seen formerly several beautiful larnii on the 
sunny sandbanks near Faiiiham in Surrey; and Kay 
admits that there arc siieh in Ireland.*’ The conti¬ 
nental Gre<»n Lizard is often brought in cages to Eng¬ 
land, and soon becomes familiar, taking flics from the 
iiands of those to w hom it is accustomed. As an in¬ 
mate of greenhouses it has great beauty and uscful- 
iie.ss to recommend it. 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OE KF.MAKKABLE 
PAINTEHS.—No. XV. 

[CuiiiMiiiod rmm pJt'i* 3UJ.3 

Andrka Castaono am> LrcA Skjnouklu. 

ToWAUOS the elo'^e of the fifteenth century we find 
Lorenzo do’ Medici, f/tc Mafrni/imit, rnabt(*r of the 
Florentine republic, it w’askiill donominalcd, though 
now under tlie alim st absolute piiwer of one man. 
The mystic and spiritual school of Aiigelico and his 
foUcNTcrs no longer found admirers in the city of 
Florence, where the study of classical I iteraluie, and 
the enthusiastic admiratio® of the Medici for antique 
art, led to the cultivation and development of a style 
wholly difl'erent; the painters, instead of confining 
themselves to scriptural events and cliaiacters, began 
at this time to take their subjects from mythology and 
classical history: meantime, the progress made m tin* 
knowledge of form, the use of colours, and all the 
technical applianees of the art, prepared the way tor 
the appearance of those great masters w*ho in the sne- 
(*eeding century carried painting in all its depart¬ 
ments to the highest perfection, and have never yet 
been surpassed. 

About 14ff0 a certain Neapolitan painter named 
Antonello da Messina, having travelled into the Nether¬ 
lands, learned there from Johan v. Eyk and his scholars 
the art of managing oil-colours: being at Venice, on 
Ms return, he communkated the secret to a Venetian 


painter, Domenico Veneziano, with whom he had 
'lorracd a friendship, and who, having acquired con¬ 
siderable reputation, was call<*d to Florence to assist 
Andrea di Castagno in painting a chapel in Santa Maria 
Novella. Andrea, who had lieen a scholar of Masaccio, 
was one' of tlic most famous painters of the time, and a 
favourite of the Medici family: on the occasion of the 
conspiracy of the Pazzi, when the Archbishop of Pisa 
and his confederates were hung by the magistrates 
from the windows of the palace. Andrea was callc'd 
upon to represent, on the walls of the Podesti, this 
terrible exoeution—“fit subject for lit hand’’—and he 
succeeded so W’cll, that he obtained the surname of 
Andiea d^gl' ImpircatU which may be translated 
Andiea ihn hangman; ho afterw^ards earned a yet more 
infamous designation—Andrea 1h(* cuisamn. Envious 
of tlic reputation which Domenico had ac^quired by 
tlie beauty and brilliance of liis colours, he first by a 
show of the most devoted friendshi]) obtained his 
B^'crct, and then seized the opportunity when he ac¬ 
companied Domenico one night to st'rcnade Ins 
iiiislress, and stabbed him to the heart. He contrived 
to escape suspicion, and allowed one or two innocent 
poisons to suffer for his cminc, but on his death-bed, 
ten years afterwards, he confessed his guilt, and has 
been consigned to merited infamy. Very few works 
of this painter I cinai 11 : four ari' in the Berlin Museum; 
they are mu^h praised by Lanzi, but, however great 
their merit, it would Ix' difficult not to look upon them 
MUth honor* It is leniaikuble that none of them are 
])ain1od in oil-colouis, init all aie ludisteinper, as if he 
had fenicd to avail liimself of tlie seeiet acquiied by 
su(‘h flagitidhs means, and the knowledge of whieli, 
though not the pjacluc, bi'came geneial before ins 
death (about 1477). 

In tlie yeai 1471 SixtusIV.became pojie: though by 
no means endued with a taste for art, he resolved to 
emulate the Mcdici family, w hose example and patron¬ 
age liad diffused the fashion, if not the feeling, throngh- 
ont dll Italy; and haniig built that beautilul chaprd 
111 the Vatican called by Ins name, and since celebrated 
as W\i'Hhtme (’hapel, tiie next thing was to decorate it. 
w ith apjiropriate painlings. On one side of it w'as to 
be icjircscnled the Hialory of Moses; on tlie other, the 
History of Christ: tin* old law and the new law, the He¬ 
brew and the Christian dispensation, thus placed in con¬ 
trast and illnslraling each other. Astliei e w ci enodistin- 
gnished painters at that lime in Rome, Sixtus invited 
tioin Florence tiiose of the Tusi an aitists who had the 
greatest reputation in their nati\e country. The fiist 
of these was 8*mdro ii,e. Alessandio) Botticelli, re¬ 
markable lor being one of the earliest painters wdio 
treated mythological subjects on a small scale as deco¬ 
rations for furniture, and the fiist who made drawings 
for the purpose of being engraved: these, as well as his 
religious pictures, he treaU'd in a fanciful, c^ricious 
style. Six of his pictures arc in the Museum at Berlin— 
one an undrapeil I'cmis; and two are in the Louvn*. 
Sandro was a jmpil ot the monk Fra Filippo already 
mentioned, and alter Ins death took charge of bis 
young son Filippino Lippi, who excelled both his 
father and his piecejitor, and became one of the 
greatest painters of his time: he completed the deco¬ 
ration of the Cha])cl of the Carmine at Florence, left 
uniinished by Masaccio. Another painter employed 
by Pope Sixtus was Luca Signorelli of Cortona, tho first 
who not on1y«drcw the human form witli admirable cor¬ 
rectness, but, aided by a degree of anatomical know'- 
ledge rare in those days, threw such spirit and cx- 

I iressiou into the various attitudes of his figures, that 
lis great work, the frescoes of the Cathedral of Or- 
vieto, representing the Last Judgment, were studied 
and even imitated by Michel Angelo. He must have 
been a favourite of Fuseli, whose compositions fre- 
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quently remind us of tbe long limbs and animated, 
but sometimes exaggerated action of Signorelli. 



[MiUi t liii' An.'tl, 1>\ I ’^unoKIh, Ihnji IIm 
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THE “GANG-SYSTKM'' Or AGKICULTUIIAL 
LAI50HH. 

T\ llic Itrports of iIk* Spocijil Assistant Poor-Law 
C’omniisMonrrs ‘ On llio Eniployinent of Women and 
Children in Agi;rinil1mc,' there is an aecount, by Mr. 
Denison, of a practice establislKul at C’astle Acre, 
Norfolk, and winch originated abont beventcen yeais 
since, that difiersso iiinch from the p;oneial custom in 
all other parts of the kingdom, in leferenee to agi i- 
cultural labour, as indncea us to think that a short de¬ 
scription of it will be interesting to many of onr 
readers. 

(’astle Aero is surrounded by a number of parislies 
w’hich are owned by one or two, or at most very few 
proprietors, who> in (wder to keep down tlie poor-rates, 
liave not only not built new cottages for tbe accommo¬ 
dation of labourers, Init allowed the old ones to fall to 
ruin. These parishes therefore must obtain their 
labourers else\inerc. Cast!e Acre, on the other hand, 
is in the hands of a considerable mint her of proprietors, 
and buildeis have availed themselves of the deficiency 
of dwellings in tJie neighbouring parishes to obtain 
exorbitant lents for very wretched cottages, which are 
inhabited by persons who do not belong to the parish, 
but have been driven into it by the custom just men* 
tioned. At present there are in Castle Acre forty-nine 
labourers and their families who belong to the parish, 
and one hundred and three labourers with families bo- 
loiiging to other parishes. The gang-eystem of em¬ 
ployment arose therefore from the deheieney of labour 
in the neighbouring parishes and its excess at Castle 
Acre. When ‘hands’ were wanted, they could be 
easily obtained at Castle Acre, and the object of those 
seeking employers and those lequiring labourers would 


in such a state of things be facilitated by a * gangs¬ 
man,’ who became a niiddJi-man between the two 
classes. 

When the custom was once in operation, labourers 
were drawn to Castle Acre fiom the surrounding dis¬ 
tricts, in order to get work in the gangs, till at length 
tliat parish became, to use the expression of one of the 
overseers of the gangs, “ the coop of all the scrapings 
in the county: if a man or woman do anything wrong, 
iliey come here, and^they think by getting among them 
here they are safe.” The practice has spread to other 
places, but Castle Acre is the place where it is most 
completely establfbhed. The following is Mr. Deni¬ 
son’s account of the practical working of the gangs¬ 
man system: “ Suppose a farmer, in or near (Jasllc 
Acre, wishes to have a jiarticular piece of work done, 
which will ddnand a number of hands, he applies to a 
gang-master at Castle Acio, who cmitrarts to do the 
wojrk and to furnish the labour. The bargain is inadc' 
witli the gang-master, and it is then liis business t») 
make his bargain wuth the labourers. lie accordingly 
gets together as many bands as he ihinkfe siifFcicnt, and 
sends tlieni in a gang to their plaecMifwork. If llio 
work, as usually happens, is siuli that it can be done 
by women and cbilmen as well as men, the gang is in 
tfiat ease composed ot both sexes, and of all ag('8. 
They woik together, but are superintended by an o\et- 
seer, w^hose business it is to see that they are steady to 
their work, and to (‘hock any bad language or ciniduct. 
Tlie ovorsecr usually goc-s with tlu* gang to the place 
of woik, and retiirns home with them when they lea\( 
ofF for the day.” One gangsman at Castle Acre has 
one hundred persona in his employment, and four or 
fiv(» overseers, and often pays about 30/. a wwk in wag(*s. 

Mr. Denison next examines both the advantages and 
disadvantages of the custom. 1. The (‘innloyer gets 
hi'» work done quickly, effectually, and cheaply. 2. The 
gang-ma8ter, instead of being a labouier, becomes a 
master, and enjoys more influence and patronage 
amongst his own c‘lass than the ordinary employer of 
agricultural labour. So important is it to secure his 
good-will, that he adds to hia profits as gang-nmater tbe 
advantages to be dcrivc'd from selling nccessaricR to 
the members of the gang. One gang-master at (Ustle 
Acre keeps a floiir-sbop, and forces all whom he employs 
to deal with him. As to the employed, Mr. Denison 
remarks that, in the present state ol Castle A(‘re, the 
persons who have been drawn to the place would gene¬ 
rally bo without work but for the gang-fivsleni, by 
wlii(‘h “ they are now enabled by gieat toil to earn 
some sort of livelihood.’’ 

The disadvantages of the ijraeti<‘e fall entirely on the 
employed, and Mr. Demison^s statements on this point 
deserve very serTous consideration. 1. The object is 
to get the largest amount of labour in a given time foi 
the snialh'st amount of pay. The gang are made to 
w^ork as if by tbe piece on their own account, wdiereas 
they only receive wages as day-labourers, the gang- 
master g<*lting the extra profit wbieli the labourer 
usually derives from pleec-w'ork, and wdiich is some¬ 
times as much as Ifw. a day. 2. TJic gang-system sub¬ 
jects the labourer to the <’hanee of going through 
great labour for no pay. The gang-master, for exam¬ 
ple, engages to pull turnips in a field five miles off; 
but if, on reaching the jdacc, the weather becomes 
unfavourable, so that they cannot get upon the land, 
they have to walk there and back for notliing. In tbe 
ordinary slate of things, oil a farm some sort of in-door 
employment w'ould be found, or, at all events, tliey 
woul(l most probably receive half a day’s pay. To the 
young children the long walks are frequently worse 
than the work. It is stated that children of six years 
old sometimes have to walk five, six, or seven miles to 
their w'ork and then, if it rains, to walk back again 
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without earning anything, Bui they may even ijo 
Rome work and blill bn dismisi-HMt widiout the fslighteat 
romunrration; for Uie day is divided into four parts, 
and if they ore obliged ta »uf‘i)cnd their labo\iv before 
aTiy oni of the four parts is coinpietod, they get 
notliing for tlial jiarl. .'b The gaug-systoiu lorees 
eljildiea of \riy rally age into pieinature cinjdoy- 
inent, to thc’uegleet of school instvuelioii. The oi di¬ 
nary ago at u Inch the iliildren of an agiicuUural 
hibourer begin to be of a littlcMise is ten yeais, and 
tliey do not usually obtain pcrihaneiit emjihiynii'iit 
11111)1 two or three yeais later, so that thiw aie not dc*- 
b.iired from the 0]»portunity of atloflding school. But 
ander the gung-system, which possesses the means <if 
icoeping them close at their work by strictness on tlie 
part of the gang-master or his oveisVev, ” children are 
constantly subjcrVjd to laborious w*oik*at very eaily 
ages, four, five, and six.'’ 4. The cliaracter of the 
cmjdoyed is of no consequence to the gang-master, 
and hence “all sorts of characlrus arc mixed up in^ho 
gang, male and female.” Idle and profligate peirons, 
whom no one would enqiloy unless tney could ho kejit 
under constant superintendeners natuially find a re¬ 
source in lhf‘ gangs. The laige prn])ortion of females 
consist of grown-up girls.of whom one of the ovciseeis 
of tlie gangs remaiked that, “ owing to ganging, 
seventy out of one hundred girls aie \ery impiudent 
piris—prostitutes.'* The Rev. U. Guidon, ol (‘ran- 
north, says—“ In the gangs yon will laudy s(»p the 
married men or old ])ei)pie of eilhc^r sex. Near iiu* 
they generally roiisi‘‘t 01 some u'airied wtmien, but 
more generally of single girls, fioin sixteen uiul u|)- 
wards; many of veiy dissolute chaiiicleis; a lew idle 
young men of loose habits, together with toine liojs 
and gills of ten or eleven yvim of ag(‘." 5. "j’hi' pLicr* 
(»i* uoik is sometimes even ten mih'S iioin (.a.-lli* 
Acre, and the gangs arc sent iii waggons and (ai 1*<. In 
Jliis ease, sayi a lahoinrr's wih\ wljo sliongly objected 
to the systmn, although her c‘hildreu w’<*re m the 
gangs—“ they ou^^ht to stop all night; but my liiis- 
biiiid would not allow it, ior lh(*y slee]> in bains or 
anywhere. There’s pretty work for bovs and gnls!" 
t>. Lastly, Mr. Denison (ihjecls to the s\stein hci’ause 

it thiows the uliole lahouiing ]iopuJiitum into tlie 
])ower of the gang-master, who, if he l)e a low, liard 
man, illustraleB the ])ro>eib that no tyranny is so 
giimling as that of ‘ a imor man who oppiesselh tlie 
])uor.’ lie has neither the will nor the power niiieh 
to amend their condition : he may, on the other hand, 
e\a(‘t any amount of toil fiom them, on any eoudilion 
lie ])leases.‘’ 

On thenunal influence of the labour anangenient 
Iieie described, Mr. Do.Riun ba\s—'' 1 can come to no 
oiUer conclusion than mat it is a S(Ay pei melons sys¬ 
tem, and very destrticli\e of tin* leal elemenis of liaj)- 
pines8*to those who are so employed.'* Mr. Ke}»])el, 
of Lexliaiii, thinks that llie gang-system will and mu^t 
increase, jiavtieularly upon large farms, us the men 
not in gangs lequiro moie looking alter than the 
farmer can afford, to seo that the work is not slurred 
over.” If this be bo, attention should be diiected to 
ibe best manner of introducing impiovcmenls in the 
inietici'. It is mentioned in the Report, that at llol- 
)i*a(')i, in Tdueolnahire, there arc two instances of the 
gang'hjslem on certainly a better princi])lo than it 
exists at Gaslle Acre; married women with their faini- 
Ucft l>t‘ing clnclly <unployed, and they are paid by the 
farmers. At Fiamlingham, in Snflolk, there are pii- 
vat«J gangs, llu' mcmbcTb of which all belong to the 
same paiish. and aie 8uporint<mded by some coiiiideu- 
tial man, who merely '»ecs that tlie thiUlren do not 
neglect their wmk anil get ihto mischief. If the woik 
on \ ery large farms must bo done by gangs, tlicse sort of 
domestic gangs, to be paid by ihe/arwicr^, are very much 
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U> be )>ref<‘nTd to the fcla\e-diivmg piaclicc at C.’astle 
Aci(‘. 'flic nioie ji domc^lic cdiaracler can be given 
to Ihcf-e associated ininibers, the less is t)ic I'us- 
tom hk'dy to be dcunoralizing. “ Castle Acie” says 
Mr. Denison, “is tlie moat miserable rural parish I 
ever saw anyuheie.'* If the gang-system were to 
bpiead exten. ively to other paits of the counliy, the 
intervention of gang-iiiaslors would produ(‘e an un- 
ha])py sepalation bc lwcen ibc' various classes who at 
piesenl exeicise a mutually hencficial influence iqioii 
each other’s conduct. 'I’lie power of the gangsman 
would be a sorry sulistitule tor the combined influ¬ 
ences which Mill penetrate among the rural ])ojmla- 
lion, and maintain among them the wholesome f(‘eling 
that they form a vital part of society, 'i’he laige 
fanner, who g< Is a (‘onsideiable part of tlic ojuTatioiis 
on the land exiculed by the niembeis of a gang walk¬ 
ing under o\eiRcmb, has not so great an inteiesl in tin* 
W’cdfan* of his * hainN' ab the owner of a factory, with 
its eobtly machinery and elabtirate pioiesies. whii*h 
renders it of great pecuniary importance that thi' woik- 
’jieoplc bliOHld be oiderlj and cflicneiit, a#(i iiuhu cd a 
mill-ow’iicr to state that lie would not, lor (‘x- 

ehange his ^jrcseiil liamla. who w(Te distingiiislied for 
their intelligence, and whose attachment hud bc<*n 
gained by studying to jwomote thmr wellaie, )>\ ]>i(;- 
viding them with good tcin'ineiUc., schooK Uud^oilu r 
aihantagi's, for any piomi-ciions as^-cii^ilage ol wiak- 
jieople cngagexl in the same deberqhn'n (A niaiiiilac- 
lure. A body ol imunil.iciuiing woikjieoph* enjoying; 
even fewer ad\aiitiiges linn iln. e Jjr*u sp( l.ei, (il,”j>o^- 
ses^ witlyn tlienecl\t‘s ll.e mc'ans ol inipMo niuMiL to a 
l.u LMcater extern than a baud of aj'ricult.irai laboiners 
isolated fjoin the laiineis by the inici\uilioii ot (he 
gangbiu.ui. 

THE 1)ANC3^:KS. 

By Maiuin Dovlj:. 

I Tiroufin not a fiet-ucnP-i (d' public jiLins in i.bicli 
idb* and nnedifyirg amn^enientH alone ai(» jaintjscd, 
nor diNposed to look with a lenient eye upon lbt'ino\e- 
ments of the w.ihz or tiu* ma/uika, J lound inyscit the 
other day (oiiMjtuling one ol a largo assemblage jn the 
mid-t of wliich some lam isstic-looking tuujih^s, UfiiMc- 
vohing their giildy Kiund lo the adiiination of most 01 
the spe(‘lao)is, wlm I >llow’e(l with their e..ger eye-^ the 
ina/y stejis ot Uk* peiformeis. 

Judging liom lie* ^lyle of dicss and geneial a])peai- 
anec of these ind»\nbuls—both male and lunaie- 1 
peiccived at once tliat they w’cie defuient in good 
taste, ai>pairi»j]y unaccustomed lo the con\cnlioiial 
habits and inannci<^of weJi-bied soc'Cly. and wiihonl 
cither el(‘giinee or case in their mo\cmentb: any 
danciiig-mahltT of repiilalioii would liaic pionouiieed 
them to Juive been eonstraiiU'd, and vmy aitilieial in 
all their steps and attitudes. And what esjiceially 
iiiaiked the* disthieiion between thorn and the n.tJly 
elegant ladies and gemlemen who aie to lie met w nil 
ui the aiibtoeratic laiikb of society, lliest 3 leof tlieii 
dress in dilleient ])arti(Uilars was ungiaceful. 'i'lK-y 
did not appear at ea^e in their clothes, hut woie tbej.’i 
as if mmeeustomed to them ; just like peisoris ill at 
ease in tlio more polislicd circles of society—u loco 
; they but rarely enter—who are peipetu.illy wrigglmg 
I in tlieir liabiliineiits, pulling tlicir gloves up and (low 11 , 

I fumbling with their ow'n lingers, settling then* fidi or 
I their flounces, ilieiv shirt collars or their neekeJo»i.— 
aeeoiding to sex and eircuinstani'es—anangme, th(» 
loldaof llii'ir gowns, or the disjiosition of their l».ni. jij 
shoit, tlio pally 1 was contemplating wanted tii.n easv 
and natural air which is so geneially indicaii\e 01 
g()od breeding, yet I cannot say that they had even the 
slightest degree of uirccuition, or any of thoto preten- 
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bioils to place or prccotleiico ^^hic•h po many persons 
absurdly airo<iate lo themselves, to the disg^ust of all 
jieojilc of comuiijii sense and eoiToct judgment. 

'1 his simplicity of character in such sociely as that to 
nliiclnny H*m:iiks leler, may apjiear extraordinary; 
and tin* fact that the actors did not seem in any degree 
to enjoy the scene in which they weui engaged, little 
lees bi). Let the nhysiohigist explain the apparent 
I'lienoiiieiui; ] deal but with plain iealiti(»'«. 

The animal ejiirits of most peisons are cjuldvcned 
and cxhihiralcd bydaneing; thcK ai e few (at least of 
the young) who are not aiiiinalcd i loio or less by llio 
accompanying music and tlio excu eise: ijie leet, wJicn 
moN ing in unison with the notes of a lim* band,or even 
w'ilh those of tlie huiiihle\iolin or the fill 1-toncd piano¬ 
forte, haicri light and moie graceful tr(*ad, far dif- 
feient fioin that which the mcie walking animal ord- 
naiily exhibits. The cheek of tJie youthful maiden 
too has a imtiitling bliuh fi*oiii the exertion, or the 
eoJiseiousness of being obscivcd ; and there is a life 
and eneigy in her movements correspond ing with 
the elasticity of her mind. If she be a belle, and a* 
fl.iiighler ot luxury, she dances just as iiiucli or as 
little as lier will or her caprice may dictate; and 
ilien, after j)(*ih:ips a very blight dc'giee of motion, she 
co(‘, Ui 1 )imI, “ unhitigiH's lieivelf with gentle clumber, 
and li^e^ with the idea'^mg certainly that she may 
ii‘j)os(' all (lav U])on a sofa, or drive in an oasj carriage 
to Ptiiinilate Ikm* Idiigiud spiiits. 

Hut the (lam iiig portion of the comp my to wliich 
mv ohsci vjiiioiis lelcr, looked not only as if iJiey had 
re‘V(*i hciMi accustomed lo take an airing in ay (degant 
(hiuo\hirL ipoK* likely lo la* 0/'wV/cs than 
ev(‘ii in a ^<Mge-coach, and judging fium tlie slrcngtli 
,ind ]H’cnli,u foi nu of the lowei limbs whieli soim* of 
tliem e\hilnt(’(l, I lui\(' no ilouhl that ])'*(lc.->Liian inoiiou 
\vOul(i ha\(* ])t‘(‘a moie aijpiopuaic to lh(‘ir leid condi¬ 
tion than ('\cn ti.uclling in tl.o wu I( hcd-looking le- 
liicle, diawn hy a.diiclu hoi: (*, whu h I Kiu iKur iJie 
}*c(MH‘ of tlie :iinci‘'Ci:i(*ni, and in which miuu* ot the 
coinjtany anuf'd. 

It i-' not always just ti> judee (/f ] en^ons by their a])- 
lieai.inee, yet lh('re are ca‘-cs ni wlncli it may be liaim- 
l(':s to do so—whether tlii*. be (Uie of them, the leadcT 
may (*oinp(*tent to decide. J do iKJt poss(»ss any eii- 
I'cal a(‘fiiiaintanc(* with the iniuulijy' of Icinale attiie: 
tlie teelinictilili(*s which ai)p(‘ar p(Mio(iie,illy in the le- 
jiorts of the dresses worn by tlie gay and the fashioii- 
ahl(\ the noble and the aeconiphshed, who grace the 
(ourt (jf our capital, aie to me as enigmatical as the 
(liaraetcrs of tiic CUimcse language; but any jdaiii 
man like myself can tcdl wh(‘tlitT a gown he indeli¬ 
cately shoit, and gaudy in its colours, or in that chasie 
hlin]>licily of style which characterizes good taste. At 
the (mt(n*taiiuneiit to which I have been relemiig, my 
attention was jiarlii’ularly attracted by one of the 
Icmales—dare 1 call her a real lady ?—who wore red 
feathers in a w'hitc satin hat, tuincd up in the fioni, 
and rakishly inclining to one sub' of her head; and 
]nbiea(l of having her roh(; according lo the present 
lasliion, so near the ground as to prevent one from 
seeing w'hether the wearer has any feci, or is like the 
Spanish primness who was repoited by her inajor- 
doino (when a deputation of woilhy citizens s(mt her 
a |)r(‘sent of silk-stockings) to have no legs,—the iiidi- 
Mdual who occupied my inoiiicntary attention was 
di(*Ksed in the opposite extreme, such as our ladiest, 
\adopled a few yi'arsago, with petticoats which scarcely 
1 (‘ached to her knees, and a very scanty flounec about 
an inch or two lower. Over this was a silk robe 
(nHi(*h llio w'orse for the wear) of (‘liinlz pattern and 
ol every imaginable colour. Then, as slie turned round 
in the waltz ami the quadrille, wdial a bustle! It was 
\ the vei y caricature of those w’hich our would-be 


fashionable ladies rai ry—immense in its ciiciimfercnee, 
protuberant beyond all leaionahle limits, iw if to 
com'ca) some great personal deformity, but of wliieh 
the weaier seemed little conscious, as I looked ujum 
her with a senUinizuig and yet toiniiassionate glance. 
Her cumnanions, male ami femal(s weie also ex¬ 
travagantly dressed, J may say ridictdomly iO, and the 
lookeis-oii seemed to think them grutcbriiie and absurd 
also. I am quiU; eeitain that no one ot ibo men 
jircscnU h()wevei*^ they might have been amused by 
the exhibition whicti the female danccis made ot tli(*ir 
persons, lK)W(*ver jileased with their slept* ami gcstuies, 
would have coiidefcended to make a vvjjo ot any ono 
of them. 

Th(j parties constituting the quadiillc set aiiihled 
through ihoir pi escribed parts just as wtU, and witli 
as much ear^ lor music, as most people; hm their 
waltzing shocked mo; as one ol the male sex laid liold 
alleinately of the w'aist and shoulders of his pailncr, I 
,w'jA ioreihly iemind(»d of the homely exjnessum of 
the honest young woman who said to her admirer, 
when lie W'as a little riioie familiar than her seiipc of 
eorrectncfes warranted, “ Paws off, if you jdcase.” 
The dancers to whom I have just lefcired, however, 
met with no such rebub. and theie was, tlKueforo, no 
end, to tlie ])awing; yrd, with all the ap}>earanec of 
hilaiity, it i-remed to me, that thoujjh the hinbs 
mov('d about in somcibing of a hvdy measure, the 
hearts—11* ilu*y can be said to have any—of the per- 
toimeis V. ('le not in those inoiions; they glided aboiii 
listlessly, as it they had h(Tn jaded with a tOo hequcnl 
lejieiiiion of tbc ammenient, or dancing ineiely to 
gnitily oilici pcopli', and as if all this ap])arcnt gaiety 
was ail affair of (‘ompulsiun : 

‘* May not llio Varp Tvilli '‘ii.ih's kr iln kod. 

‘\Miilc sfcirt aiiguisi* ujiie*s 

Poor eilpfltuiTs ! I could not help pit)ing them as tliey 
retij((l. alter the last sounds of ihe iiiiuje li«id (‘(‘.iscd, 
to tlieir ^eats, which they did v(iti,mit even exchang¬ 
ing a woid of (‘(mit(*sy with the gi<)U])s aiouml or 
With each other, and looked as il the} longed for bed¬ 
time. 

This is a picture of mankind at large, thought I to 
nivtCil'; wlut seems jdcasuie to the uui(‘fleeting multi¬ 
tude, is oUcii leal iiUbCMy to the perfoimcr' themselves: 
how inisiakeii are v\e when v\e judge ly tlic tinsel 
nesenlcd to us! Here, under a shov<y dies') aie j»ro- 
)ably breaking hearts—simple and mdural dispositions 
ihwarU'd and overruled by an ailificial slate (ff things, 
which all unsopliislK'alecl leinpeibiuslinetively dislike. 
And yet, vvheie is the voice of sympathy for the vietiins 
of the weaiifcoine lound of*|)ublic liie? M'lierc llio 
eye ol coniiniscrS-tiou !* The giddy crowd hasnm lo 
what Ihc'y eoiisidcu* a scene of pleasine; hut they see 
not or else disK'gaid the wiics iu the liackgromitl, by 
which the piipjiets before them are pulled ah'out, and 
made irresistibly to sustain a pait whicb, though it 
may assume to the spectator the cliarmdcr of comedy 
or farce, is lo the acMora and a(lK‘''=es themselves 
dec])ly tragic in its lealilics. 

But, Header, I have been too long endeavouring t6 
impose upon your uniplicity; it is now full time to 
explain to you the true nature of rtic ball to which 1 
have introduced you. 

The ])la('c of aniiiscmciit was the principal street in 

the town of A--in France; the canopy, the blue sky 

of Heaven ; the master of tlu; ctTenioines, an ilinoant 
shinvnian; the pei formers, six monkeys and as many 
dogs; the andioiiee, a mixinn-gatheiuin of old aiul 
young, rich and jioor, gentles and blackguards. 

'rh(' monkeys pcrfornicd gyinna‘=«tics m intervals to 
lelieve iho ])oor dancing-dogs, and Ihoic mis-Tahlo 
crcaluies were obliged lo renuun upright, iqum their 
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hind-legs, until they were ready to drop from exhaus¬ 
tion, and uneaiincss, while Uicir tyrant masters coiit- 

S ielled (hem at very sliort inter^’sls of rest, as long as 
latylight lasted, to go thrpugh their dances, in the un¬ 
natural posiiiou slated, and with a whip perpetually 
sounding in their ears. The barrel-organ, with the 
merry notes ol which were associated in the minds of 
the pcrrorineis nothing but sensations of pain uid en¬ 
durance, was continually kept in ])Iay by a girl about 
ten years ol age, whoso arms sepuiod too feeble for the 
wr>ai isomc task imposed upon her,* and llie liveliness 
which she evoked sadly contrasted with her melan¬ 
choly heart-broken eouiitenancc. • 

One of the dogs, after ti,e mnekery of a lengthened 
waltz, seemed to tired that it could hardly support its 
body in the position which it dared nut change, even 
for a momentary respite; and as soon as it had com- 
})lclcd its forced part, and was lifted up for its brief 
rest upon the travelling stage witich a little waggon 
afforded, it laid its head on its fore-feet; and secnied-^I, 
wish it had been a reality—to die. 

So great was its fatigue, that it fell asleep instantly, 
amidst the din of tiro organ, the babble of the spcctar 
tors,'and the resounding crack of the whip, at which 
the monkeys in their turn were now to tremble. 

Nothing unnatural ought to be pleasing, nor is it to 
a well-regulated mind, and if in forcing the powers and 
habits of brutes to do what is only for the sake of idle 
cxliibition (wlicn tl>ey were mode subject to man for a 
useful and necessary purimsc only) or to show a supe¬ 
rior ingenuity in the art of torturing, results arc luo- 
duced which the Almighty has daily shown ho did not 
design—but on the «:outrary, forbad—the moral basc*- 
neas of those who so a1)usc their power and piivilcges 
is indeed great. Jf 

Man's inliuui.\ni<y to mau 
Muko 4 countless llioiisiusds nionm,’' 

t» 

lii» deliberate crui'lly, liis clclcslable tyranny to tbc 
brute creation makes luilliotiB wretched. 


State of CrifM in ive corwult the reports of Par- 

Connnittcefi, or utlicr jiiiblicatioiis, wliicli appearod 
ui funner years, wo hball boo that society thou fuuiu! as much 
cause for complaint and ibrnugli the prcvalcti”e of crime 
as wc lUid at the pioscut day ; aiul, further, we CiUiuot but be 
struck with the fact, that however pr* v.dcut uirciico, may now 
be against property, wo enjoy a far gieater dogtoc of piotcctloii 
from personal violence than imr forofatliors. In tlic cajly part of 
lost century it was no uncommon thing for prsonsto be knocked 
down and rubbed at nmut-cliiy in the thorongbfares of 

Liiiidon, while the roads in all (litccttons were infested by rob¬ 
bers oil foot and on horseback, who were ready for the commis¬ 
sion of any number of uiui ders, if mol by lysistancc on the pint 
01 those whom they atiacktd. Even since the beginning of tiie 
pic^cnt century, it hcippcned to a physician, who, in the jicr- 
lomiaii(!b of his piofcbsionid duty, was fieqnently obliged to 
cro^s Dlackheath at all Inmrs of the night, that for tlie preset va- 
tioii of his own life he at ditlerfiit times found hiimclf under the 
necessity of shooting seveial higliwaymeti by wlioni his cairiage 
was attacked. The highway roblieries and e\on inuiders com¬ 
mitted upon what was then Hounslo^ Heatli wete of such tVe- 
ipiput oceunence that they Beenied almost mattoisof course, and 
he was cuuhidered a bold man wliu would venture alone to cioss 
that sjKit .ifnr nightftdl. The author has been told by geiitlo- 
ineii now Hving, who were accustomed to repair after business 
hours to their residences in the environs of I^nJon, and particu¬ 
larly on the south side of the 'J'hames, at Dulnich and Nor- 
wov)d, that it was the uniform practice to appoint some ])lace of 
rendezvous from which they proceeded in a body for mutual 
umtecriou. These thinpjs have passed away, and are become only 
Aialtcrs of tradition. One cause of their diminulion has U'cn 
ttie greater use of money, and consequently the smaller 
amount of coin which travtUcis c«\ny with them, by which 
meat.* ttie risk of aftcr-dctcetiun is gioatly iuei-eised; bat the 
chief nieaiif of suppiessioutue lound in our improved (f 
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]iolioe, which, while it lias succeeded to a great extent in putting 
down these graver outrages, has brought to light numerous minor 
delinqiieiicios,and ])1accd in our criminal records uiTenccs which 
previously passed uiipunisbod, or were summarily dealt with by 
the populace. We might scorch those records of furnier periods 
in vain for the evidence of many oKTences which now swell (he 
calendar—not (hat the oflciices were unknown, but (hat the 
punishment of them was not reserved for (he magistrate. The 
pickpocket, for example, who sliould be detected in the commis¬ 
sion of his ofieiice, was dragged by the mob to the nearest pump, 
half drowned, and allowed to de]iart.— Porter's Ptogress of tfu 
J\aUon, 


Shikarptif.^The haughty Moslem, mounted on his fine 
Khorassau Bleed, decorated with rich trappings, hiiuhclf wear¬ 
ing the tail Sindhian cap of rich brocade, and a scaif of gold 
and silk, jostles through the crowd, between whom a way is 
opened by the Sindhian soldiers who precede aud follow him; 
then follows flic Afighan, with a dark blue scarf cast over his 
breast^ Ills long black hair falling in masses on his shoulders, 
his olive check tinted by the mhunfain-breeze, and his eye full 
of fire and iTsolve. We have also the heyiid of Pishiu in his 
goatVhair cloak, the fair Herati, the merchant of Candahar, 
*with flowing garments and many-coloured turban, the tall 
Patan with heavy sword, and mien calculated to court offence, 
while among the rest is the filthy Sindhian, and the small, 
miserable-looking, ctlnging Hindu, owning perha]is lacs iii the 
neighbouring streets, but fcuriug the exactions of the Aixiiis. 
These presiid a fair sample of the groups who crowd the piin- 
cipal street of Shikaipur; but ue miss the wild Ptluchi with 
his plaited ^lair and ponderous turban, his sword, matchlock, and 
high-biedmarc; but the fieebooler of the d<scrt loves not cities, 
and is rarely seen in them ."*—Personal (Jlnert^attons on Sindhy Sfc.j 
hg Cfip/. 7* Poitans. 


A Kitzzauk Dinner .—Tlie foixl was now biniighl in, upuu a 
dozen wooden bowls or platteis, nnd ]>huTd before us. It con¬ 
sisted of boiled uiutto.i, sousihI in its oifti soiip. Rirad and 
vegetables are things (piite unknown in these parts. Kii/zauks 
are exclusively carnivorous. The whole parly fell on, like a 
])ack of wolves: my own stomach, weakcnc<l by siglit of tlie 
victims face, was (luite turned by the scene bcfoie me. Never 
did I sec so much flesh devoured in so liHcf a space. \ et 1 have 
witnessfd the fvarts of tigers and wolves* The father and sou 
W'oiiId not partake until the guests bod concluded, altliougli 1 
entreated tlicin to do so. 7 hv women did not appear until ciiins 
had done wagging; but two of tho senoias entend uflenvaids, to 
ser\eout cuidled nulk (inaliss; in large bowls. The biotli of 
the niutton also was brom^lit in and (bstnlmlrd ; being swigged 
as if it had been bcei. The bowls weie handed to the wotreii, 
who scraped them clean with their thumbs, tlicii ]diiiiged (hose 
ineioliers into their mouths, and again info the bowls, with a 
rapidity truly admiiable. The thvunb and tongue are the (ady 
napkins in kliauii.sni; water is never thrown away ii)k)U either 
bowl m* prison. The Taxturs ate right not to eat with their 
women. Imagine a pretty giil, with a bheep's head in botii her 
lily Imnds, tcaiiiig off the scalp, picking out the eves by the iii- 
seitlon oflier fore-finger, cracking them bet wren her hetli like 
gooseberries, thrusting tlie same pretty lingir in after the brain, 
and sucking away at the apertures. All which T saw executed 
by one of the men in a most natural and edifying mamiei.— 
Captain AblfoCs Journeg from iltraut to Khiva, 


Bating for Hot Hater ,—An attempt is actually being made 
to obtain a sii]»ply of hot water by boring, for (he puniose of 
iicatiiig iho greenhouses and menageries hi the Jordin des IMantes 
at Paris. It is an oscertained fact that the temperature inci('a<^og 
AS we descend into the bowels of the earth, according to the oh- 
sei rations of Arago aud others, at the rate of one degree for cM'i y 
45 feet, aOer passing the fiist 60 or 70, wliich may be iiiilneiic tsi 
bv the external atmosphere. It is therefore intended to boie to 
the depth of nearly 6000 feet, where iris ex|iected that water 
will he obtained of the temperature of about 100 di'gucs ol 
Fahrenheit, aud being coudiicted by pities, will cinnniunuatc a 
more equable supply of waimlli than either uir or steam flues, 
which will be uiaaifained, after the original cost of proeming it, 
as long as the internal beat of the globe remaixis the same, 
wlllii'nl I'urtl'cr expenditure. 
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RISE AND PROGRESS OF TlfE SEIKS. 

The history of the late Runjeet Ihoush not the 

most extraordinary, is tlic most recent, instance of one ] 
of those political revolutions, effected by the superiority 
of an individual mind, wliich have so ol'ten occurrenl in 
the East. Being recent, also, it is less known than 
others which hav"e become familiar matters of common 
liistory. Of course many predisposing causes existed 
which a man of penetrating intellect could turn to 
account; but before such a man arose they were no 
more than llie unprepared materials for a fabric, a 
confused mass of rubbish, ihough in part ready, it is 
true, for the bands of the architect and builder. 

In the year 1469 there was born in a small village 
in the province of Laliore, a man called Nanac Shah, 
wlio, dissatisfied alike with the w^orn-out system of the 
Hindoos and the corruptions which had crept into 
Mohammedanism, sought to direct bis countrymen to 
a faith less impure, embracing the essential doctrines 
which both Hindoo and Mohammedan held in com¬ 
mon, for which purpose he visited the principal cities 
of India. One of his disciples, Angad, was initiated 
in his doctrines, and on Nanac Shah’s death he be¬ 
came the leader of those wdm professed the new faith. 
The writings of both are contained in a book called 
‘ Grunth.’ Theij;^ followers were called Seiks, from a 
Sanscrit word si^ifying a disciple, and they soon be¬ 
came a numerous sect, distinguished bj their dress and 
manners, and living apart in villages under the au¬ 
thority of one of their number. The tenth successor 
of Nanar; Shah gave a new direction to the energies of 
the Seiks, and by the institution of a state council 
formed them into a federative commonwealth; while 

No. 7;io. 


this first step in political existence was accompanied 
by attempts to arouse in the sect a desire for worldh 
power, and its members were required to devote them* 
solves to arms. The Seiks now drew upon Ihemselve- 
the vengearu'o of the Mohammedan government, and 
such vigorous measures were adopted against them 
that for thirty years their existence w^as ahnost for¬ 
gotten. From this insignificant state of existence they 
were enabled to emerge by the increasing w'eaknoss 
of the Mogul cunpire, especially on the invasion of 
India by Nadir Shah, and during these troubles the 
Seiks ravaged the great^ part of the Punjab; when 
reverses in the field agam arove them into obscurity, 
and they were everywhere ex])Osed to a rigorous pro¬ 
scription. But they had been taught that robbery was 
a virtue, and their appetites had been whetted bv 
plunder, so that ihough they might often be defeated, 
they were again ever on the alert as soon as the forces 
opposed to them had withdrawn. After many struggles 
with Ahmed Shah, u ho w^as not able to occupy the 
country permanently, the Seiks, about 1764, became 
tbc undisputed masters of the Punjab. Their political 
supremacy was naturally followed by a great increase 
of their numbers as a religious body. 

At this point in their history we may gain some 
knowledge of the future rise of the Seik power by 
glancing at the nature of their constitution as a com^ 
munity. The Seik chiefs had been followed to the 
field by their relations and by volunteers, who were 
considered as associates and partners in each separate 
enterprise, and regarded the lands acquired as coimnon 
property, in which each had a share according to the 
degree in which he had contributed to the success of 
the parly. These associations were called ‘MisuK’ of 
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which there V ere originally twelve, who oouhl hrinp: 
into*11)6 field about seventy thousand horse.* Over 
these * Misuls * tla* * Gooro Mala’ or National Council 
should have exeiciscd some degree of authority, but 
its lunclioTiB were tTainj)cd by the turbulence, intrigues, 
and factious conduct of the indeporuh^nt chiefs. Tlieo- 
rctieally the eonsuiulion of the state was that of a re¬ 
public, but ])raciirally society was in so disunited a 
state that it was difficult to recognise a federal prin¬ 
ciple, especially after the Seiks had ceased to have an 
enemy in the field, for then the chiefe were less than 
ever icsirainod in tiicir independent action. In 1783, 
Mr. Forster, an English traveller, Ijuoted by Sir 
Alexander llurncs, predicted with great sagacity, that 
** should any future cause call forth the combined efforts 
of the Seiks to maintain the existence of empire and 
religion, we may see some ambitious chief, led on by 
his genius and success, display, from the ruins of their 
commonwealth, the standard of monarchy.” It was soon 
after this was written that, through the activity, energy, 
and boldness of Maha Sing, one of the least important 
of the ‘Misuls’ began to rise supciior to tlie rest. 
Many imb'prndent sirdars followed Maha Sing's 
standard for the sake of plunder, and wore hajipy to 
live under the protection of so successful a leader. 
Malia Sing died in 1792, at the early age of twenty- 
Re\en. Ills son w’as destined to accomplish much 
greater changes. At bis father’s death Runjeet Sing 
was only twelve years old. llis life'had been devoted 
to ficld-spoi ts; his education had been totally n(>glcct(»d, 
and ho could neither read nor write: but, aided by the 
giits which nature had bestowed, he established himself 
as the head of a monarchy more noweiful than any 
which has existed in Ilindostan in tnc present century. 
At the age of seventeen Runjeet Sing dismissed his 
‘ drew an' or council, and assumed himself the manage¬ 
ment of llis afliiirs. Between 1795 and J79S the Punjab 
was several times invaded by Shah Tcmaim, but he was 
obliged to withdraw, and Runjoet Sing had the address 
to obtain fiom the invader a giant of the city of 
Lahore. Time and circumstances were now favour¬ 
able to the great object of his ambition, and the quarrel¬ 
some and sbort-sighlcd ‘ sirdars,’ or independent chief¬ 
tains, xvhosc icalousica of each other kept them dis¬ 
united, and who in their quadrangular military-looking 
castles, surrounded by lofty walls and turrets, in vain 
raved against the slow but sure inarch of subjugation, 
were gradually compelled to submit to his supremacy, 
and to the arbitrary exactions which it was his ]>]ea- 
sure to impose upon them. 

In 1804 Runjeet Sing turned his attention to the 
dependencies of Afghanistan oast of the Indus, and in 
consequence of the weakness of the Afghan monarchy 
he seized upon them, and the scmi-irid(*pendcut chicl- 
tains of the country transferred their obcdictu’c from 
the court of Cabool to that of Lahore. He next 
r.irried on his aggressions both on the eastern and 
southern banks ot the Sutlcdjh. His authority over the 
whole of the Punjab was soon so firmly established, 
that in 1808 the British government in India sent an 
envoy (Sir Charles T. Metcalfe, now governor-general 
of the Canadas) to negotiate a treaty of friendship with 
him. Runjeet was at ili'st restive, and it was found 
necpssaiy to inarch np»a body of troops. Eventually 
he became convinced that the British govermneut bad 
no design upon his territories, and in 180!) the treaty 
was signed. From this time his confidence in the faith 
of the ;6ritish never wavered, and it was in vain that 
many of bis courtiers attempted to instil jealousies into 
his mind on this point. Any opposition from the 
* misuls’ wai now out of the question, and in fact only 
three remakted out of the twelve which originally 

• • Origin sihI Rise of the Sihk Stale/ by lh« Hijn. W. G. 
0 «bume, 
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existed, one of wbicb had Runjeet bimsolf for its head, 
and the olhcis were completely under subjnuon. 
His court consisted of persons wlio were neaily all 
destitute of education, and one of them, \\ ho held aif 
important office, had been cook to a private soldier. 
It vas soon after ilic conclusion of the treaty uiib llic 
British govcrhineiit that he Ix'gan to adojit the 
European system of organizing and disciplining Ins 
troops. When his army was in its higheait slate of 
efficiency, it consisted ot seventy-five thousand men, (»f 
whom twenty-five thousand regular tloops leccMicd a 
higher pay than the British government pa\s to tli(» 
sepoys 111 its sorvice, and these wcic drilled on tlic 
European model. Tins branch of his militaiy lorco 
included five thousand cavalry and artillery, with one 
hundred and fifty guns. The irregular troop’^ con- 
jisted entirely of cavalry, fifty thousand in iinmhcr, 
who were called ‘ (ihoorcas,’ and for their militaiy 
service received assignments of land. In 1818 Ron* 
jeet seized upon the proiincc of ]\Tooltan and the city 
of Pcshawiir, and in 1819 he annexed (y’ashmiie to liih 
territories. During the next ten years* he still further 
extended his possessions. In IKH Lord Williaip 
Benliuck, the governor-general ol India, had a con¬ 
ference xvith Runjeet Syig, ivhich was inaiked hy r 
more than ordiriaiy display ol oriental magnifuciice. 
In 1838 his relations ivitb tlie Biitish go\crnin(Mit 
became still rloscr, and he agreed to eoopeiale with 
the British foues in placing Shah Soojah on the tlnoin* 
of (^ahool. He ^vaa afterwards leeeived in gieat stat(* 
by Lord Auckland, the gn\ ernor-gcneral ol Indi.i; 
nothing coujd exceed the gorgeous magnificence dis¬ 
played at this iriterv iew. 

Runjeet Sing died in 1839, at the age of fifly-s<»ven, 
prematuiely enfeebled by e.\re?-es of various kinds. 
In person he was remaikiibly ugly, was deeply pitted 
with the smal1-]>ox, had a stoop in his shouldeis, and 
had only one eye—-hut such an eye! it ievirated at 
once the indomitable energy of the man’s thai actin' 
and the superior intellectual vigour of his mind. Jlr. 
Osborne, in enumerating the chaiaclenstics of tliis 
remarkable person, says;—“ His courage was of that 
cool and calculating soil which courted nounnecessaiy 
danger, and shunned none which his purposes inadi* it 
expedient to cncountei ; and he always observed a 
just pi'oportion botwinni his efforts and his objects. 
Gifted with an intuitive percent ion of chaiaclcr, and a 
comprcheqsiyc knowledge of liuinan nature, it w'as by 
the over-ruling influence of a supeiior mind that lie 
contrived gradually, almost insensibly, and w'iih little 
resistance, not only to ieduce the proud and high 
spirited chielsof his nation to the condition of subjects, 
but to render them the devoted adherents of liis 
person and the firm supporters of hia throne. Witli 
an accurate and iclcritive memory, and with gre^t 
fertility both of invention and resource, he w^as an 
excellent man of business, without being able to write or 
even to read. As insensible to remoi*so and pity as 
indisposed to cruelty and the shedding of blood, he 
carea neither for the happiness nor the lives of others, 
except as far as either might be concerned in the ob¬ 
struction or advancement of his projects, from lh<‘ 
steady pursuit of wbii'h no consideration ever divciled 
liim. llis success, and especially the consolidation of 
llis power, are in a great measure attributable to the 
soundness of bis views and the practicable nature of 
his plans. lie never exhausted tiis strength in wild 
and hazardous enterprises, but restraining his anihitiou 
within the limits of a reasonable probability,they w ere 
not only so well-timed and skilfully arranged as 
generally to ensure success, but failure (in the rare 
instances when they did fail) never seriously shook 
his stability or impaired bis resources.” Men guilty 
of crimes were never punished with death, though they 
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were frequently cruelly mutilated ; but most generally 
tijey were banished to the hill-country. Rutycct* 
Sing’s policy, though so prosperous as regarded his 
own political interests, must not be compared for its 
beneficial effects with that of the governments of 
Europe: it mav bo regarded with some esteem only 
when contrasted with the wretched misgovernment of 
Eastern countries. The public revenue, amounting to 
about 2,500,000/., uas obtained by arbitrary exactions 
at the will of the collector. In the treasury there was 
properly amounting to twelve millions sterling, but 
the pay of the regular troops was frequently eighteen 
inoiiihs in arrear. The operations of the merchant 
and the trader were paralysed by exorbitant duties. 
The revenue was cinbezzled by the higher officers of 
state, whose general corruption in the East renders it 
almost impossible for the wisest ruler to carry out just 
principles of government; and although Runjeet Sing 
uilerfcred in business of every kind, down to the most 
petty details, able and honest instruments w'cru want¬ 
ing, and many at least of the errors of his government 
are to be traced to this defect. 

The Punjab, the country over which Uunjcct Sing 
completely established his authority, is bounded on 
il.t* in)rtli by the Himalaya Mountains, on the w'est by 
tlj(‘ Indus, and on the east and south by the Sutlodju 
HUtl four other i ivers. It forms a triangle, whose base, 
about four bundled and fifty miles in length, is at the 
fool of the Himalayas, and the tw'o 8idt%on the cast 
and wT&t, aic cacli about six hundred miles. In the 
hill-ctmiUry, on the northern fiontier, the jiow cr of the 
Scilvs is not so great as in the ])laiiis, which coinpiise 
llie i hicf part of the country. The cultivmed tracts in 
the nf‘igh bom hood of tlie liyeis are very productive, 
bill there are extensive districts beyond the reach of 
irrigation, which serve only as pasture-grounds for 
cattle after the rains. Tiic northern parts of (he 
country arc Ihc best cultivated, as the rains arc more 
frcqnciil, and irrigation is facilitated by a number of 
small stieams. Sufli<'icnt ivlieat is grown tor the jiojm- 
latioii, but rice is the great object of cullivatioii. The 
sugar-cane is cultivated, and a good deal of sugar is 
made. Among the Iniits arc oiangcs, Icinous, figs, 
almonds, and apples. Melons constitute a large part 
of the food of the poorer class. The country abounds 
in horses, mules, and camels, thougli tlie camels are 
small. Tlic Indus and all the rixers of the Punjab are 
navigable, but the commerce of the country is so in¬ 
significant tliat they can scarcely be said to be navi¬ 
gated at the present time. Except in the vicinity of 
the mounlaiiis on the north, the roads can be travelled 
by wheel-carriages over the whole counliy. Sir Alex¬ 
ander Biirnes states that the Punjab, notwithstanding 
its general fertility, is a poorly-peopled count!y. Ac- 
c'ording to his estimate the Seiks do not exceed five 
liundied thousand, and the Moliaininedaus and Hin¬ 
doos amount to about two millions five hundred tliou- 
sand. So well-established is the authority of the 
ruling minoiily, the Seiks, that the Mohammedans 
dare not venture to offer up their prayers in public. 
Huiijeet himself was a believer in omens and dreams, 
lie caied little for the national religion, but knowing 
that the ‘ Bedce,’ or head of the Seik church, might, if 
so disposed, give him trouble, lie always paid deference 
to the priests. 

Lahore and Umrilscr are the two principal cities of 
the Punjab. The former is the scat of the <*.ourt, and 
the latter, situated thirty miles eastward of Lahore, is 
not only the great emporium of commerce between 
India and Cahool, and the centre of commercial in¬ 
fluence in the Punjab, but it is the holy city of the 
Seiks. Here ihcie is a handsome leinnlo of the 
national religion, covered w^ith burnished gold, and 
standing in the centre of a lake. Sir Alexander 


nurncs visited it, and made an-offering to the * Grunth 
Sahib,’ or lioly book, wdiich lay open before a priest, 
who fanned it witli a tail* of a Tibet cow to keep away 
impurity and add to its consequence. Laliorc is 13r>f> 
miles (travelling distance' from Calcutta,^ 1070 from 
Bombay, and about 1000 from the sea, by the Indus, 
which is navigable the whole way: a boat may drop 
down in fifteen days. At Lahore is the Shaliniar, or 
J house of joy,* the garden of Shah Johan, half a mile 
in length, consisting of three terraces raised one above 
the other, an<i^ seheshed by tlie sparkling waters of 
four hundred and fifty fountains. The barbaric ])otti)i 
and gold wiiicli dazzled the eye in tlie court of tlie 
‘ Lion of the Punjab,* was magnificent in the extreme. 
There wight be seen glistening on the arm of Run- 
jeet Sing the * Koh-i-noor,’ or ‘ Mountain of Light,* 
the larges^ diamond in the world, and which he ob¬ 
tained by force and address combined, from Shah 
Soojali, the deposed king of Cabool: it now adorns au 
•idol in the temple of Orissa. 

The Seiks know no other occupations than those of 
war and agriculture, and their taste is mucli stronger 
for arms than the cultivation of the soil. They arc a 
robust and athletic race, of sinewy limbs, and tall 
stature. Sir Alex^dcr Burnes, in the account of his 
visit to Lahore in 1832, remarks“ There is a 
curious subject for speculation in the appearance of 
the Seik people and their general resemblance to each 
other. As a tribe they were unknoivn four hiindiecl 
years ago; and tlie features of the whole nation aio 
now^ as distinct from tliose of their neighbours as the 
Indians and llic Chinese. Willi an extreme regularity 
of physiognomy, ami an elongation of the countenance, 
they niiw be icadily distinguished from the other 
tiibi’s. That any nation possessing peculiar customs 
should have a common character is easily understood, 
but that, in such a short peiiod of time, some hundred 
thous^ml people should exhibit as strong a national 
likeness as is to be si‘cu among th(' childien of Israel, 
is, to say the least of it, remarkable.” I'he Seik ladies 
have sharp but regular features, and are not so good- 
looking as tlieir husbands, in this point lesenibliiig the 
women of Naples. 'Confinement to the house is not 
so strictly observed by them as by the Mohammedan 
women. One of tb(‘ p(‘c\iliariti<‘s of their dress, mcn- 
tiom»d by Sir Alexander Burnes, consists in knotting 
the hair at the erow’ii of the head, over which a white 
robe is thrown which entirely envelops tlie body and 
gives a conical shape to the head. He states that they 
pull up the hair so tight to form tho knot, that the 
skin of the foiehead is drawn with it, and the eye¬ 
brows arc considerably removed from the visual 
organ. • 

On the dcatfi of Runjcct Sing he was succeeded by 
his son Kurnick Sing, of wlioni Burnes, a few years 
previously, had spoken as an illiterate and imbecile 
person. The Seiks had probably as mean an opinion 
of liiiTi, for in a short time he was dethroned, and his 
sun Noor Nihal Sing was elevated in bis stead. 
Slieere Sing, an ado])ted son of Rmiject’s, was the 
most popular person in the l*unjab a few years before 
the ‘ old lion's ’ death, from his biaveiy as a soldier and 
the frankness of his manners. 


Fvracityoffhe Trout,--k curious circumstance once happened 
to me (John Crerar) at Piilncy I^ch 5 one of my sons threw a 
live mouse into it, when a Ikrge trout took it down iininediately. 
The hoy told me what had happened; so I took niy fishing-rod, 
which was leaning against my house close to the loch, and put a 
fly on. At the very first throw 1 hooked a large trout, landed it, 
and laid it on tlie walk; iu two seconds the mouse ran out of ha 
moudi, Olid got into a hole in the wall before 1 could catch it.— 
Scroj>e'8 Datfo of Salmon FMntj, 
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manufacture i» carried on in England, there are, per- 
Jiapa, in all about thirty thousand persons engaged itr 
it.*’ * 

About twenty years ago a Scotch fiim established 
straw-plaiting m the Orkney Isles, and adopted rye- 
straw as the material; and at first there seemed some 
prospect of success; but it does not appear that the 
compolition of foreigu-grown straw couid be success¬ 
fully mot. 

There are several descrijdions of plait made in Eng¬ 
land-such as the ‘ wliole DuristabW'thc 'split straw/ 
the 'patent Dunstable/ the ‘Devonslprc/ the ‘Luton/ 
tlie‘Bedford Leghorn/the ‘Italian/ the ‘backbone/ 
the ‘ Juslre/ the ‘ wave/ the ‘ diamond/ ; .differing 
from one another in the straws being whole or split, in 
the thickness of the straws, in the number of them 
plaited together, and in other points. 

In Italy this manufacture is principally followed in 
the neighbourhood of Florence, Pisa, Sienna, and the 
Val d'Arno. in the duchy of Tuscany; and it is also 
cBlablished at Venice and other places. It is purely a 
domestic inanufacturo, as in England* and tlie produce 
is collected by dealeis who go round the country. It 
has been estimated that about thirU thousand persons 
are engaged in the manufacture. The stiaw employed 
is cultivated solely for this purpose, and is a varietyof 
bearded wheat somewhat siinijar to that grown in tjie 
\'alc of Evesham. After undergoing a preparatory 
process, the upper parts of the BtemW(,being first sorted 
as to colour and thickness) are formed into a plait of 
generally thirteen straws, which is afterwards knitted 
together at the edges into a circular shape called a 
• flat * or ‘ hat.* The fineness of the flats is dctcrniincd 
by the number of rows of plait which compose them 
(counting from the bottom of the crown to tlic edge 
of the brim); and their relative fineness ranges from 
about No. 20 to No. 60, being the number of lows 
contained in the breadth of tlie brim, which is generally 
eight inches. They are afterwards assorted into first 
second, and third qualities, which are determined by 
the colour and texture, the most faulllc^ being dqno- 
uiinated the first, and the niost defective the third. 
These qualities arc much influenced by the season 
of the year in which the straw is plaited; spring 
being Ine most favourable, both for plaiting and bleacli- 
ing. The dust and perspiration in summer, and the 
benumbed fingers of Ihe workwomen in winter, when 
they arc compelled to keep within their smoky huts, 
plaiting the cold and wet straw, are equally injurious 
to the colour of the hats, which no bleaching can ic- 
medy. The flats are afterwards made up in cases 
of (en or twenty dc*"en, assorled in progressive num¬ 
bers or qualities. Ihc JSrCar^ri-niake V.ars the highest 
repute, and the is considered secondary; which 
naitios arc given to the flats from the districts where 
they arc plaited. Florence is the principal market; 
and the demand is chiefly from England, France, Ger¬ 
many, and America* * 


Saffocitff of RaU ^—sagacity and forciight of rats arc very 
extraordinary, and the following anecdote, wonderful as it may 
appear, may be relied uponAn open box, containing some 
bottles of Florence oil, was placed m ar itore-ronm which was 
seldom visited. On going into the room for one of the bottles, 
it was perceived that the pieces of bladder and the cotton which 
were at the mouth of each bottle bad disappeared^ and that a 
considerable quantity of the contents of the bottles had been 
consumed. This circumstance having excited eurprise, some of 
the hordes were filled with oil, and the mouths of them seciiretl 
as Iwfore. The next morning the coverings of die bottles had 
again been removed^ and part of the oil jvas gone. On XTSichiiig 
tlie room through s iroafl wMow, some rats were seen to get 
mto the box, insert their tails Into the necks of the bottles, and 
then withdrawing; them, lick off the oil which adhered to them. 


I would not give ibis anecdote were I not convinced of its accu¬ 
racy. Whilst I am on the subject of the kind disposition which 
oniinals show to eacli other, I will mention an anecdote which 
was recently communicated to me of the old Eiiglisli or black 
rat. This animal has now b<»come very scarce in this country. 
Unlike the Norway rat, which is fierce, and lives in little har¬ 
mony even with its own s]iecies, our original animals appear to 
have been sociable in their habits, and to have shown kindness 
and fiiendship to each other. The fact referred to was commu¬ 
nicated to me by the Rev. Mr. Ferryman, a clergyman in tlic 
county of Sussex, and an accurate observer of nutuic. lie in¬ 
formed me tliat some fifty years ago, when the old Englisii rat 
was numerous, he i;esided at Quoni in Leicesteishire. Walking 
out in some meadows one evening, ^he observed a great numljcr 
of rats ill the act of migrating from one place to another, which 
it is known they are in the habit of doing occdsioiially. He 
stood |H*rfectly still, and the wliole assemblage parsed close to 
him. His astonishment, liowevcr, was great when he saw 
amongst the iinmWaiiohl blind rat, which held a piece of 
stick by one end in its month, whilst another rat hart nold of 
the other end of it, and tints coiuiucled its blind cotiipanioii. 
Mr. Fenyman also coininKiiicated to me the following anecdote 
of a rat, which I am in justice to him hound to admit he did nut 
implicitly beVeve himself, neitlter ate my leatlers lequircd to do 
so; 1 merely give the story as I heard it. He said that he had 
an old friend, a clergyman, of retired and studious hahits. Thi'. 
gentleman, wlien sitting in his room one day, saw an Knglish lat 
come out of a hole at the bottom of tliu wainscot: lie threw it 
a piece of bread, and in process of time he hud so faniiliansod 
the animal that it became |j(>rfcctly tame, laii about him, was 
his cunstani com^xiuionT mid ajipcared miicli attached to Inin. 
He was in the habit of readings in bed at night, cuid was on one 
occasion awoke by feeling a stiarp bite on hn chcfk : on looking 
round he discovered the cm tains of lii> bed to be on tiie. He 
made his csccpe, but his houbc was^bunit down, and he saw no 
more of the rat. Ho was. huwe\er, convinced, and reiiiuiiicd so 
fur die rest of his L^e, that his old cornpainon had saved him 
from being burnt to Jealri by biting hib cluck, and thus making 
him aware of his danger. The reader m ly put wint faith he 
ple«iS('son the SIqqmsit ion of the good clergyman. He himself 
was always imligiiaiit if any one doubted it; and reilaiidy the 
marks of teeth were visible on his che<^k. Tint j.ds are en¬ 
dowed with an cxlraoidniaiy degree of ingenuity and cunning, 
there are numerous well-attested facts to jiiove : the following 
is one of them sliip on lier \oyage was not only much in¬ 
fested with lats, but pioved so unlit foi sea, that hei stoies wen 
directed to be made over to another veftsel. In doing this the 
greatest care was taken that the lats should not gain access 
the oilier ship; and Jii order to prevent it, the two vessels weie 
anchored at some distance fnim eaclt other, and tlie stores were 
leinoved in l>oats. Wlien the crew weie almut to quit the 
\essid, the whole body of Jdts weie seen to make their way down 
its sides into the sra, and to swim to the ship into which tlie 
stores had 1kj(*ii deposited: tliis they would have ponetiated, had 
not tho vigilance of the erew pi evented ihem. 'i'he vessel got 
under weigh, and the rats wcie hfl to their fate.— Jesse'o 
Gleanings, 

Influence of the Fine Arts .—Wlierevcr the arts aie cultivated 
with success, they almost Jinporceptibly educ<ite the general taafe, 
and make politeness of mind keep pace with refinement of 
manners. They arc Uua highly cnmineicial and opulent state of 
society what chivalry was to the feudal system; tuey wear down 
its as|)erities, coned its selilsliness, relieve the steniness of its 
action, enliven the dullness of its repose, and initig.'ite the fierce¬ 
ness of its enjoyments. W’hcie llie luts are w'ell understood, 
fashion cannot lie so monstrous or fanUistic aswiierethey exeit 
no salutary dominion over the fond love of variety. The source 
of excellence in art being a judicious uliacrvatiuii of nature, and 
a riglit ])eiception of her principles of beauty and symmetry, a 
closet adherence to natuie will mark the fashions of society 
polished by their ascendency tbaii can distijigmsh the liahits of 
|jeople without the sphere of their iiifitieTire, lienee the barbaric 
natioDi, where there is mucli wealth, never expend it in such a 
way as proves they have any notion of the pleasures of rethie- 
meiit. They endeavour to attract culmiration through the vulgai 
passion of adornment, which is in a moment excited, and as snd- 
deulv expires, rather than create a rational respect by coiibiilliug 
for the praise of enlightened opinion.^— PFriimgs of ihe hieHuIney 
Taylor. 
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and others impend in a tluedtcuing manner. “ The 
(ha/uttc aspect ol tlje scene is well marked by the ex¬ 
pression ol a stranger, who strolled out while dinner 
ivas preparing, and at his return being asked wlut 
way he had been wandering, replied, ‘ As far as it is 
iinished ’ ’* (Wordsworth ) 

The best way to explore the scenery here, if the tra¬ 
veller does not mind a little rough climbing, is to get 
into the bed of the n\er by the biook, and proceed 
along It uiidei Walla bairow crag as far as he can 
towards the source He must make his way over the 
Imge frag me nts of lock that in some places appear to 
entirely block up the bed ol the iivcn, the water 
forcing ilbclf uiub i and between them in such a inan- 
nci as to be unseen at a little distance, and in others 
die so (Us{K)sed, as to pioduce llic singular variety of 
sparkling WdUibleaks that octui heic in little more 
iliari halt a mile It is lathcr u lough way, and the 
visitor inav peicbance get wet fc el but it he coniine 
niiiiHll to what be can sec from the ciags above, he 
will miss his only chance of seeing some sceneiy sel¬ 
dom to be matched foi a giandeur nearly allied to sub^ 
liiiiitj A grr at beauty in these mountain-streams ib 
thit a 1( w yirds will piescnt \ou with an almost entiie 
(harigo ot landscipe, bcie it is leinaikably the case 
one iiioincnt baic ludc lock toweis up against the 
dtep Iduc sky, the watci dashes along in a shallow 
1)1 aw ling stre lui, while the bioken outline a moun- 
' iin pile bounds llu distance, the nc \t we aie shut in 
by light and giacelul tiecs, the vaiying hues of the 
biicli ash and bi/cl blending in txfjuisile bainiony, 
ind imiging tluiiisclvis in a till pool t»vci v\ho6( 
suifice a tiowd ot meny insects (caseksslj gimbol 
ihoir gentle ham but adding to the deep feeling ot 
cpiietudi Ikic, III 1)11.9 little sjiace of smic halt a 
iniic pel haps, might the painto find almost a months 
employment in nukiiu s'//<///s ot lock and fobigc 
M inglinc: tilt 11 V nlolls lints with the undciwood and 
(vticlnnging w iici IfiU wc liivc lingned too long 


Retracing our steps, we again pioceed towaids our 
journey’s end. Though our river, after we have passed 
the Seathwaite brook, flows along a more level 
country, is unmarked by any^of the grander or luoie 
striking features on winch we have hitherto ^welt, the 
way lb veiy beautiful And the traveller may hud 

hoiiev su( klc hedges and pr^mest banks” that would 
have made honest Izaak Waltons heait glad nor will 
he want a “ sweet shady aibour which Nature hex self 
has woven with her own iiiie Angers, just such a con 
textuie of woodbines, swectbiiai,and lessaniine, and so 
Intel woven, as will bccuie him horn the suifs viuhiit 
heat and an appri^ching showti 

Tlic next place of any consequence, .iftei leaving 
SeathwaiU, is Ulpha (pronoumed Oojiha by the 
Dalesmen) Before reaching it we (omc upon a sin¬ 
gular asscinldage of rocks that might have suggested 
the idea of vVoidsworths twelirb sonnet, though wc 
believe it is intended to desiiibe those by SeathwaiU, 
^ot»which we have alieady spoken These are vci> 
*8ingulai they piO)cet but little above the surface ol 
the water, but are nven into the most fanciful foiiu'' 
over, and through, and between which the nvei makes 
Its w ay in a mimbcr of spai kliiig w aterbieaks of varmd 
bi/es and height Wo point the visitors atU'iition to 
tins spot, not only for its singularity, but that he may 
also notice the lock itself A fine rod poiph^ritn 
dyk( lure crosses the channel of the iivci, coutiasting 
finely with th( light lime stone with which it is in con 
pine turn It ;s, of course, owing to the t'rcatei haid- 
iifss ot this dvko lint it pn]tits so miu li abovt tin 
level of the ncighhouiing lock, and that the irrcgulii 
appciiamc hcic spok«n ot is produfccl I llu whole 
(ouiH ot the liver, from Seathwaite to ripha, is c\ 

‘ C oin}»kte * 

t liny iiuuti n that, tl )ii|,h uf ha\f ij(t nltrred to th 
{.col udl Uatiitt's ot oiir toute, fhtre is much iii i( to jiUerest 
the |,(0l0jfet ii t need the botanul that he will lack cmj luy 
ni< if 
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ceedingW picturesque; the views are more open and 
extendea than heietofore, and the distant mountains 
•arc of pleasing* often graceful forms, both alone and in 
combination: Broughtoi| tower, too, as seen in many 
})lace8, i^ a pleasing addition lo the landw'ape. As we 
approach IJIpha, its chapel forms an interesting land- 
mat k. Woi dsw ()rlh says;— 

“ Tlic Itiik of Ulpha to the pilgrim's eye 
Jf welcome as a star that doth pte^eiit 
Jia shining foiehead through the peaceful rent 
Of a black (loud difliised throsi^ half the sky/* 

Sonutt XXXL 

It is ^iiudled on a high bank, and commands a line 
View. You may well wander awhile in the cliurdi- 
>. 11 ( 1 , “ boolhed by the unbcea rivers gentle roar, from 
lustoral graves cxlractini* thoughts divine/' Walker 
was oifeied the curacy of Ulpha, but declined holding 
it along with his own, lest it should be attributed to 
rovciousnebs in him, hib own living at that time (I’/Do') 
being worth 15Z. per amum! At Tlpha theic is ar 
])iiblic houfee (know^n as UJpha Kirk-hoiise), jn which 
the tiavcllcr will meet w'uh better accommodation 
than at bcathwaitc, but the bccncry is not so fine, nor 
docs it divide the distance so well. 

l^nmi Ul|)ha the nver widens but becomes tain(;r 
and less loinanlic; it will, indeed, hardly repay the 
trouble of following its windings, especially as the 
ground on each side iaenclos(*d. It must, however, be 
joined again by Bioughion or sooner, for— 

“ now expands 

Majestic Diiddou over sniooth fldl sands, 

Cxliditi^ in bileiKC with unliUeird sweep ! 

Jleiieath an ampin sky a wide 

Js opened round liim : haiulHs, towns, and tosuis, 

V\nd blup-topped bills, behold him liom afar ” 

jSo/fwe/ A XML 

Our great guide here likciiR him to— 

" Sovc’ieiK:ti Tlmnies, 

iSpreadiiig his bosom umlcr Kciilisli don ns;" 

but, it inubt be conl(»8scd, it icquhcs all lancy's help to 
Riistiiin the jesoiubUnec# Slill il ib a uohle bight, wlien 
the full-tide has laid the whole stretch of sand, a niil(‘ 
and a half across, under water, to ga/.e fioni borne ele¬ 
vated spot over it as it mingles its waters witli tin* 
mighty ocean, the Getting sun meantime blending all 
into the glow of golden bplcndour, while thoubaiids of 
w atei fowl, daiting in evei y direction w ith the swifUu'ss 
aiinobt of the lightning, and baffling the keenest eye 
to follow their rapid evolutions, impart an air ot ]i\c- 
liness to a scene that might else pm haps be too sombre 
from its uniformity. 

.. .... ,,J_ 

THE FREE MINERS OF DE/fN FOREST. 

OiftE of the few English forests yet remaining in the 
possession of the mown, viz. Dean Forest in Glouces¬ 
tershire, is, and long lias been, the scone of vciy le- 
Jtiaikable usages in icspect to the iiossessiou and work¬ 
ing ot the mineral products beneath the soil. If we 
look at a map of the county, we shall bee that there is 
an angular portion norlliward of the spot where the 
liver Wye joins the Severn, and abutting upon the 
counties of Moninoytli and Hereford. In this angular 
portion is situated the Forest of Dean, whicli has been 
the iwoperty of the crown from lime immemorial. At 
intervals the laws and customs by which this forest ii^ 
regulated have come under the notice of parliament, 
chiefly in relation to the respective rights of tlv* crown 
on the one hand and those of the inhabitants on the 
and in 1838 an act was passed, by which three 
^CemiaisBioners, Mr. Sopwith, Mr. Buddie, and Mr. 

were appointed to settle vaiious disputes 
wmicQ had arisen, and to place the government of tlic 
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forest on a better footing. The Commissioneis had a 
laborious office to fill, and in November, 1841, ])ub- 
lished an elaborate exposition of iheir laboiiis, rclaiing 
principally to the management of the coal and non 
mines ot the distiii'tb. 

Tlic Fmest of Dean compiibcs an irregular area of 
a!)out thirty miles in circuit, covcTod tor the most part 
with limber, and containing oxteiibivc seams of coal 
and iron. From time inniu'morial, all male persons 
born in the hundred of St. Bnavars, m which the 
Forest is situated, have enjoyed tlio right of working 
these mines, buhject lo the leave or lic'ciicc of thc 4 fw?W- 
ler or dejuity-gav ellcr, and tothcp.iyment ol an Annual 
gallage, rent,* or duty to the ciown. 'J'he share of the 
crown has been reckoned at ono-lilth ot the produce; 
that ib, alter any four liec*mineis have sunk a shalt or 
pit, and liave begun to work tlie mine, the ir-own may 
either put in a filth man to bhaie with them the pro¬ 
duce, or may deinaiid of them, as a comi>osilion, one 
filth ol the piodiK (». 

The Commissioners could not tiacc the oiigrn of 
•this eustoin, from its great auti(iiiity. There seems lo 
be evidence lliat tin* Birtoub and alter them the Ho¬ 
mans w'oiked the iion-minob of the loiest, but there is 
nooiidcniTto show’wlu'lhcr or not theywoikcd the 
coal. At tire tune ot the Norinan conciuest, tlie ^Oil 
w^asin the possi'ssron ol the (low’u, and all the iiglits 
of a Royil FoK'St were in force. The poisons by 
whom the mines were thou worked were juohably iii 
a state of servitude; and thcKdoie the * Free Miikus* 
^ a term whudi Iras been in iibo for many centiuiesj must 
haio (lerited their rights liniu some subH^quent piiM- 
Icge. I£ has lieen siipjiOM’d that the privilege'origi¬ 
nated in some sic’h way .is tins —that alter a man liAd 
worked fora >e<r aiitl a dav, or tome other defined 
j)eiiod, in the mines, he was aw aided the piivih'ge of 
digging on his own account, pioiidcd he gate a por¬ 
tion of the produce to the soicieigri. Tlie lespecli'c 
ix'iiods of a year and a day and ol s(»ien years, as c'on- 
iic( led with the means of bc(*oining fu'O by woiknig 
and hyappieiitu'Cbhrp, are well known in English law ; 
and both periods are m opinaiion lor this ]nu]K)be 
among the tree inim is, a year and a day being the time 
lequiicd Ibi working in the (asc of a person born rii 
the hundred of a fi('C parent, and seven years lor the 
apprenticeship of a sou of a person not lice. 

The royal powm aeeins bomelimcs to liaie been dc'Ie- 
gated; for in 1(513 James I. granted the Forest with 
its mineral tieasuies to the Kail of Fembioke, fur 
forty ycais; with liberty to work the iiimcb, and a pio- 
liibitiori to other persons so to do unless with the caiTs 
permission. There were, howcici’, sonic rescivations 
in favour of the miners who had previously inhabited 
the district. In Charles l.’s time there was a ‘ Mine- 
law Court,’ winch took cognizance of all rnattcis lelal- 
ing to the forest, and of which the warden of the forest 
was chief judge. By the regulation of that court, a 
strong line of distinction was drawn between “fie(' 
miners” and “ foreignersnone but “ free minerb” 
being allowed to work in the mines. The free niineis 
appear to have taken their sons to work with them, and 
thereby, as also by the occasional taking of appi(*n- 
tices, their existence as a body W'as continued, with a 
recognition amongst themselves of each indii idiuil's 
right. Modern changes have in various w ays led to 
the introduction of “ foreigners” among the “ lice 
miners;” and this is the chief circumstamr whitli 
rendered a revision of the whole system necessary. 

The manner in which a free miner cxcKjses Ins 
right is exceedingly remarkable, lie claims the right 
to demand of the king s gavcller a gale^ Ural is, a spot 
of ground chosen by himself for sinking a mine; and 
this, provided it does not interfere with the woiks of 
any other mine, the gavcller considers himself obliged 
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to recoivinj; a fee of five and inaortinpf 

tiu' naino of the fjoo miner in the j»ale-bonk. The 
limit of inlcrferinf; M'ith other works was vaiicd from 
lime lo time by order of the Mine Law Court; but of 
late years il has been thus:—that no gale can be 
granted within one tJiousand yards either in advance 
of the level or the land side of an existing work, or 
vuthin aeireleof twelve yaids radius from a water-pit. 
'riu' gaveller goes lo the spot selected, accompanied 
hy the fice minor who makes tlie application, and 
gives liim posscssitin w'ilh the following ceremonies:— 
The gaveller cuts a stick, and asking the miner how' 
many “ verns,” or partners, he has, cuts a notch for 
every partner, and one for the sovereign. A tiirf is 
then cut; and tlic stick being forked down by two 
other sticks, the turf is put over it, and the party gal- , 
ing tliewoikis then rorisidered to be put into full pos- | 
ses^^ion. The free miner, having thus obtained posses- , 
Sion, is com polled to proceed wiih the woik by woi king 
one day in the following year and day, and a day in 
each subsequent year and day (forfeiting the gale if he. 
fails so to wDik), and lo pay an annual sum of tuo 
guineas to the gaveller for each vein of coals he intends 
to woik, till lu' gels at the coal, after which he agrei's 
with the gaveller for the amount of composition to be 
jiaid to the sovereign in lieu of the* fifth part. If llio 
parties do not agiee as to the amount of the composi¬ 
tion, the s(>ver('ign has the light to put in rrminer to 
eviT) four flee mineis: hut no instance has occuired 
for maiiv years ol this riglit having been aeti'd on. 
71ie eoiii])nsili(m so fixed ii])on may he detenmned hy 
cillier pally on giving six months’ notice. • 

The iigtit to the gale is considei(‘d by the free 
mineis to (any with it tliat of tiniher ior the vw ol 
their vvoiks: tins, liow<»ver, seems to cxiend no fiir- 
tlier than lo the U'^e of the ofial and soft wood, and Hie 
mode ot obtaining it is lor llie miner to apply to tin* 
keeper of the ‘ walk’ in which his mine situated for 
an order, which he lakes to the Swainmote Court, w hieh, 
on leceiving a lee ol one shilling, gives him another 
order diiected to the keeper of any walk in which 
there is timber fit for the ^ipijiose. These ‘walks’ arc 
local divisions; the Foicst of Dean being divided into 
Woreostev Walk, Park,h^nd Walk, lilakeney W^alk, 
Little Dean Walk, Speeehhousc Walk, and Rinudean 
V^'alk. ]’he miner cuts the timber w’heii assigned, 
formerly paying a small fee to the keeper of the Walk. 
There is no limit as lo the quantity of timber, if it he 
strictly applied to the use of the works. The free 
miners claim a right lo have land galed to them for 
opening p)incs,not only in the open lands of the forest, 
but also in all enclosed laud, with certain exeeptions: 
the only difi'erenec being, that in the case of gales in 
jirivate ground the proprietor is let in as a partner, 
thus making a partnership of six, as the Company 
generally consists of four, and the king or sovereign 
also is considered a partner. 

When the commissioners came to inquire how 
* foreigners’ had acquired so large an interest as they 
have in the Doan Forest mines, the evidence afforded 
tliem w'as very conflicting. Some witnesses alleged 
that none but free miners could, according to the an¬ 
cient custom, hold a mine either by transfer, descent, 
devise, or in partnership; while others maintained 
that a mine, being originally galcd to a free miner, 
might be sold, leased, devised, or pass by descent to a 
‘foreigner.’ It appears from a‘Book of I.aw8 and 
(.'ustoms,* printed in 1GB7, that the ffee miners might 
bequeath tiieir doles or shares in the mines, on default 
of which the doles descended to their heirs; but it is 
not clear whether a foreigner, so taking or inter¬ 
writing, was entitled to work the mine himself, or was 
obliged to dispose of it to a free miner. There seems 
to be cviclencc that, provided a free miner’s name ap¬ 


peared in the gale-book, the possession of the gale 
might actually lie with a ‘ foreigner-’ When transfers Ik 
and leases liavc taken place, free miners have been 
generally named as trustees; •and it has been the ge¬ 
neral nrac^tice to let the free miner’s name rdhiain on 
the gale-book even after his interest in the gale has 
been transferred to a foreigner: the king's gaveller, 
however, receives the annual composHion Irom the 
peison in possession, crediting in the gale-book the 
amount so receiv^i| to tlie free miner in whose name 
the wo/k stands. 

The ‘foieigners* have entered tipon these forest 
mining speculatioiTs to a very extensive degree, having, 
up to 1835, in vested 700,000/. therein, of wliu h 200,000/. 
were invested by one individual alone. It is plain that 
any disturbanei* of these vast arrangeinenis would 
have done mtfch commercial luisehief: and hence the 
cumniissioncrsjiave liad a delicate office to fill in as- 
si^iing the relative privileges of the ‘ free miners* and 
the‘foreigncis.’ On the one hand, the free miners 
say that the working of the mines is secured to them 
by immemorial custom; w hile, on the other hand, the 
loreigners say that all their transactions have been 
open, unconcealed, and with the full sanction and 
privily of the crown, as represented by its officers; 
and they claim the piotection of the law in the posses¬ 
sion of that which the law has granted them. To re¬ 
concile these conflicting interests was the object of the 
appointment of the commission of 1838. The general 
system adopted has been a giadual transition from the 
antiquated and almost obsolete practices of past cen¬ 
turies to the moic efficient modes of working at pre¬ 
sent adopted everywhclc else, with such piotection to 
existing rights, both of the fiec miners and of the 
foreigners, as could best be awarded. 

The attention of the gov ernnient having been thus 
strongly drawn low^ards Dean Foiest, other airange- 
menls Mve been set on foot lor improving the social 
condition of the miners by founding cliurchcrs, 
schools, &c. 


MUSEUM OF ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 

The mineral wealth of Great Biilain, forming so im¬ 
portant an element of her national gieatiiess, it is a 
matter of surpiise that efforts had not been earliei 
made for imparting general scientific information in 
mineralogy and geology to all who might choose lo make 
them Ibeir study. Till a very i eeent period tbisknow ledge 
was confined to a very few individuals, and the money 
that has been expended wastefully through an ignorance 
of oven the first princijdes geology must have bemi 
enormous. At the suggestion of Sir IL l)e la Beebe, 
the government.^n 1837, provided apartments, and, in 
1839, ap])oint(*d Mr. U. Phillips, a distinguished chemist, 
as curator, for receiving and managing a museum de¬ 
voted to this purpose, and to the keeping of mining re¬ 
cords. This museum is open to the public gratuitously 
throughout the year, from ten lo four in winter (Nor. 
to Feb.) and five in summer; and Mr. T. Sopwith, of 
NcwcastliMipon-Tyne, wdio had been very zealous in 
forwarding its cstablislunent, has just published a very 
interesting account of its contents. This little book is 
not a mere catalogue, but a well-wfitlen description of 
all the principal objects; and we give a couple of ex¬ 
tracts illustrative of the work, as well as the nature of 
the collection. 

“ A curious work of art has been recently added to the 
Economic Museum, which proves that the ancients 
had no superiority over the moderns in their power of' 
working hard and durable ihatcrials. It is an antique 
bust, copied from one of the Egyptian antiquities in 
the British Museum (No. 52, a bust broken from a 
seated statue of Bubastes). The material of which this 
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copy has been made, by Mr. C. II. SmUfa> is a large- 
mined greenslorie (fonned of hornblende and felspar) 
from Llanwnda, near Fisbpuard, Pembrokeshire, and 
perfectly agrees in mineral composition and general 
aspect witli the larue-gramcd greenstones out of whiclj 
Ibe Egyptians cut bo many statues, which yet endure, 
and promise to remain forages to come, atestinmny of 
tiicir judu ious selection of durable materials. Having 
no (juartz in its romnoaltion, it is easier to cut than 
ordinary granite. Mr. Smith has obligingly favoured 
me with sevcial ])articularB of ine execution of the 
workmanship, winch I here introduce not only for the 
iiovcJty ot the subject, but also as affording an example 
of the detailed information which it is desirable should 
accompany and be attached to each work of art in this 
museum. Steel tools, tornjicred to a dark straw- 
colour, were used, with an iron hammer*; the entting 
edge was sharpened rather obtusely, so as to produce a 
succession of moderate battciings, rather than to at¬ 
tempt cutting or getting off large jneces by violent 
blows. When brought to a geiuTal fonu, the bruised 
surface was rubbed with coaise emery and pieces of 
sheet-lead, or bits of wood made to fit the various un¬ 
dulations. Kin<‘r emery with snake (or waler-of-Ayr) 
stone was then used, and ultimately putty-powder gave 
as good a polish as the material was capable of leceiv- 
ing. T)ie indentations were afterwaids cut with a 
chisel and hammer. The time occupied in the opera¬ 
tion was sc\enly-six days, and the cost of s(*ulpture 
IwTnty-five pounds, exclusive of the li ifling value of 
the stone.’* 

'' Model of DolconthMviPyhy'^x/V, B. Jordan, Krnper 
of Mining Recoids.—Tins model occupies a leceas at 
the east end of the Ujiper Gallery or Model-room. It 
affords a perlcrt \ lew of the general arrsingenients of 
an extensive tin and copper mine, and wnsconstnu'led 
hy Mr. Jordan, when residing at Falmouth, in 1839. 
It measures in length five feet nine inclu's, and is two 
fi?et five indies liigh; each inch represents eight 
fallioma, or forty eiglit feet; and as a scale ot compa¬ 
rison it may he observed that the Monument ol London 
is about two hundred feet high, and therefore w ould 
be representodby a small evlinder foui inches long; 
the depth of Him mine is ihciefore more than Re\(m 
times the height of the Momuiient, and the descent to 
this vast depth is almost unnersslly effected by means 
of ladders, sonie of which an* shown in the model 
Those parts of the model which are formed of maho¬ 
gany represent the gramte whiidi, iii some parts, forms 
the walls, sides, or cheeka of the lode or mineial ^ein, 
the remaining portion being kiUaa.or <‘lAy-slate, repre¬ 
sented by white wood (jjane-tree or sveamoie). As 
these descriptions are inioiidcd to ('((nvey information 
to those who are not conversant with mining details, 
ai well as those who are, it may bo useful to c^hserve, 
that lodf^, or mineral \eins, are analogous to nearly ver¬ 
tical cracks or fissures, and thus w'ldoly differ from 
cpal mines, where the seam, or l»cd of coal, lies nearly 
horizontal, or inclined at an angle w hich bcldom ex¬ 
ceeds ten or fifteen degrees; whereas mineral veins, 
i. e. containing tin. copper, load, &r., rarely exceed 
that amount of divergence from a perpendicular, sub- 
ject, how ever, to various undulations, as a glance at 
this mode*! will af once show. The contents of the 
crack oi fis<^uie called the loiie (which, in this instances, 
is the mam or principal lode, there bring many such 
lodes ninuing in nearly jiarallcl directions, as shown 
by the plan of the miuo) are represented by ebony or 
black wood, varying so as to represent a thickness 
from 2 to 6 feet, (’onsidcrable portions of this lode 
are seen to have been excavated, partly by regular 
shafts and drifts, and partly by extensive workings of 
irregular shape, depending on the productiveness of 
the IhIc. Some oi these excavations are filled up 


again, whilst otliers are .eft open, as shown in the 
model. It will therefore he understood that the granite 
and clay-slalc rocks are entirely removed from the side 
nesSt Uic spectator; a view of the lode and the work¬ 
ings is thus obtained, and the unfilled excavations af¬ 
ford a view of the solid rocks on the further side of 
the lode, where the observer may trace the junction and 
intermixture of those rocks, the granite bein*:’ as it 
were in some places injected into the substaru'c* of the 
killas. 

** Oa the surface, beginning at the left-hand side o( 
the model, are deadst or heaps of refuse, brought out of 
the mine, hi a small valley are dressinsfloors, with 
stamps worked by a large walcr-wlioel. In front is a 
steam-engine working a wMm, a rope from which 
communicates with and draws tlic ore, &c. from a 
sliaft in a lode which runs at a sliort distance nearly 
larallei to that represented hy the nioiiol. Two small 
louses on the right of this valley are called burning- 
homes, where the ores of cojiper and tin are roasted, 
and afterwards separated on the adjoining floors, as 
shown by the diffeient heaps. 

A scries of five water-wlieels wojks of stamjis 
contained in adjoining sheds. The Rtu*am tif water foi 
these wheels is partly puiii]ied from the mine and 

artly derived from Ollier smiicea. The small round 

caps leprescnt ropper-oro leailv for the imnket. 

In the centre ot the nuulcJ is tJie pumpiug-enginc by 
wdiich the mine is drained ; the watei is pumped uj» 
to w'jthin ten fathoms of the surface, and (‘’^eapes hy 
the adit or adit-level nearest the surta(*<‘. In front are 
the eoal-yaid and suiitheiy. Behind, and on Hie right 
of the engine, are sheds where women are employed to 
break the ore, and an ad|oining reseivoir contains watei 
tor dressing the ores. The raihoads, shown hy double 
line**, are in s(Miie plaices earried under the buildings in 
tunnels, and in olheispass over a frainewoik whoK* 
thc» ores are deposited; at the end of whieli is a ermh- 
worked iiy water. At the extreme right 
of the model the lailway iioiii Hayle to Tiesavean 
pav**es obliquely aeioss a comer ol Hie model. 

“Thice steam-engines are employed to draw ore*^ 
from three shafts in the main lode, as sliowm on the 
model. It would requiie a loluiiie to desenbe fulh 
the several proc(*sfees earru'd on in the buildings and 
other plaees thus briefly enumerated ; but the geneial 
idea ot them afforded h\ the model is in miniature w hat 
astrangei would obscivc on a view of the eslablisli- 
inrrit, with tins advantage, that while the model gives 
a bird s-eye view of the general arrangement, other 
models, vet to be described, may he seen in the gal- 
leiy, hy which the exact nature of the slauiping and 
dressing ores, &c. may be readily understood. As re- 
gaids the interior, also, the eye at once coinpreliends 
the entire workings of the mainfod^; and the mind 
thus acquires a conception of all thc» arrangements, 
vihicli could not be obtained by visiting in succession 
a few of the principal galleries or W'orkings of the 
mine*. The construction of the pumps and the method 
of raising tlie ores arc explained by laige separate 
models; and every variety of the ores, their mode ot 
occurrence, and specimens of the associated rocks, are 
contained in the Museum of Economic Geology. The 
length of the lode represented is 3312 feet (not quite 
two-lliirds of a mile, or 3520 feet); the depth ol the 
main shaft is nearly 240 fathoms (1441) feet). In 1815 
the copper-ores obtained at this time produced 66,839f.. 
the gicatest amount in that year of any wine in Corn¬ 
wall : and in a valuable statistical account by Sii 
Charles Lemon, of the number of persons employed in 
the Cornish mines in 1836 and 1637, it ap^iears that 
300 men, 220 women, and 70 (‘hildren, making a total 
of 590 iiersons, were cmploy<*d at this mine.” 
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liAMBLES FROM RAILWAYS 

pLNSIIURbT TO FuNBRIDGl!. 

I HOUGH the load hi tween thebc two placcb pt events 
liitiu ut intcrebt tuhtr to the d.ntir|uuian or the inoio 
RPiierdl ohbcrver, as us;ards the soliUry village or the 
not vtiy numeroub uuiisioas that He pass oi obtain a 
glimpbP of by the Wd\, the walk ib delightlul from the 
variety and beauty ot the sceneiy Ab ue ascend the 
fiut lull encounleied altci leaving Peubhurbt—nlieic 
some c\ceed!hgly pretty almshouses have been elected 
111 the ruder style (paitly at the expense ot the pari^i, 
and paitly at that ol Sir John Sydney)—and tuin b<M k, 
we have a charming mow ol the castle and (huich oi 
the Sulneyb, embowered but not hidden in the woodb 
A turn ot the road piebenlly bhuts out that view we 
ascend a little higher, and in a meadow on the left, a 
circle ot trees, with a low hedge, apparently running 
loutid lib base, attiacts the eye, and in answer to oui 
([uestion, a passing countiyman tells us that that is 
Gainages Bowci, wuids that in this neighbourhood 
seem to be as iiiystieal and important as Sit Piuli]) 
Sidney a oak and Saccharissa's grove, wiry, we cannot 
discover. “ Barbara Gainage, Countess ot Leicester,” 
ot whom thcic aie two portraits at Penshurst, one by 
M Garrard, representing her with six of her childieri, 
dited 1596, appeals tu be the lady leterred to Pic- 
seiitly tresli changes take place the thick hedges, some¬ 
times swelling into dense )i1dntatious, open now on the 
right tu leveal extensive prospects, then suddenly 
(lose again, a little iaithei on, and a similar pi ocess 
likes places on the left, whilst, at intervals green 
idiies oivc down suddenly from the road, looking so 
tempting and lull ot promise, that one can haidly itsist 
the impulse ut accompanying them into the depths of 
the beautiiul valleys on either side to which they lead 
The charac ter ot these plantations is, to a sti angei s 
eye, remarkable—they are so lull of young, very tall, 
and veiy slendei shoots, which, continuing at intervals 
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in masses for miles togethci, suggests the idea ot theii 
being giown for some peculiar purpose What that 
lb, an eppoitunity soon occins ot our determining, as 
we pass a field densely cuveied with these ])oles and 
the beautiful twining iolugt oi the plaiil they sup 
port, the hop, which now tonus so nn|)oitdnt an iteii 
in the agncultuial prospenty ot Kent, bui which, iii 
1528, or lour years attci its intioduc tion, w ts petitioned 
against to pailiainent as a “ wickc d weed * A laige 
old withe red-looking tiees, spicadmg their 
»s lower bidiK lus in the most iantastic direc tioiis 
thiough the dense shade toimed by their bcacis on the 
light, would tonn a tine study fji the pu tonal iiiist, 
and a striking coiitiast to the open, any, sunny land 
scape which brciks upon us soon after at the )uncliou 
of the two loads iioiii ruiibiidgf In the middle dis¬ 
tance^ a giecn hill comes legulaily sloping down iioin 
the light towaids the e.eiit1*o of the picture its outhm 
finely loliovecf at fust against the lion/on, then against 
the distant hills, which, as it leaves entiiely open the 
view towaids the left ot the picture, pieseiits us with 
the delightfully situated villages ot Mere worth, the 
scat ot Lord Ic Despencer, and East Peckhain, with Us 
white chuich-spiie, wheie the laiiious knights ot St 
John ot Jeiusalcm once had i piece ptoiy, oi lesidence 
lor a tew iiieinhers of the Oidc i We must pause once 
more as we reach the summit ut the bill ]ust men 
tionc^d, wheie we have the valley below us with its 
patches ot golden heath, and vvhite cottages gleaming 
licie and theue, extcniding far away, both light and 
left, a lange ot hills as high as that on which wc stand 
opposite, whilst midway, hoveling over the vaJky, a 
flight oi rooks moves slowlv and drowsily along, silent 
as everything else around them. Even the railway 
train that now comes into sight on Mic extienu^ left. 
sc*eiiis to have lost its usually turbulent characteristics 
of piogitbs, as It passes through tins sweet valley, and 
glides, to oui ear at least as wc stand upon this emi¬ 
nence, smoothly and noiselessly along, till it is lost, in 
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a lew iiiinules, in the ])i(’turosquc mass of houses re- ^ 
posing toward the extreme liglit of the \alley» and ] 
which we subsequently find is tlic place of our own : 
destination, Tuiihndgc. « 

This is »iu' of the places seldom visited expressly 
for its atlraotions, and >et. when visited, exceedingly 
interesting. Its youthful sister, a few miles oft; Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, has etfcctually ccli])sed it, though but a 
mere upstart of a couple of centuries or so, whilst 
Tiinbiidge, wlien it would refer to its genealogy, must 
go back to the Conqueror certainly,mfed there is no 
saying how much further stilL Tunbridge is a clean- 
Jookiiig, wide-streeted, and not alfugcther unpic- 
luresque-looking place, were it only for its situation, 
on the Medway, here divided into several arms, and its 
numerous bridges; but it is not to tliese features we 
refer, nor to its large and handsome, but corlainly not 
altogether architecluially homogeneous church (being 
of different styles), nor its richly endowed fiee-school, 
U)\vu-hall, or inaikel-bouse, nor even to its priorj^l 
ruins, now turned into a bam, hut of its once famous 
easlh*, under protection of which the town first rose 
into wealth and lepulc, and which, from the extent of 
its leinains and the existing records of its history, ivill 
well repay the attention of visitors. The remains aie 
allowed to be bliown by the proprietor, whose residence 
adjoins, four days in the w^eok, namely, Tuesday to 
Friday. The caalle was, of couise, situated eJobO to the 
liver, so as to comtuaud its approach; near one of ilie 
bridges, ami not far fiom llie maikct-placc, accordingly 
we find it. As we ap)noacb, we piuvcive that what is 
leltof the castle compubcb an entrance gateway, flanked 
by btioiig round lowers, the w'hole tolerably jicrfect, and 
a high mound of eailh, on which stood the kc(‘p or 
stronghold, and w^illiiii which mound many a|)artmeuts 
still exist. Wc ascend to the top of the latter by means 
of a winding path. IVaees of the moat and walls, which 
euclobcd in all about six acres, are also discovcirable. 
Not content with the ucKnow lodged antiquity of llic 
castle, which w as hoiJt by H icbai d l'’itzGilbci I or Jlichard 
of Tunbi idge,altci waidsKailuf Claie, during the reign 
of the Comjucror, some of tlic very zealous local anti¬ 
quarians wull be content with no less than a Homan 
origin, pointing to a poitioii of the remains built with 
tile as a proof. The manor, it appears, was flrsst givmi 
by Ibc (joiiqueror to the cburchas a pait of the hee 
of Canterbury; but Odo, bishop of Bayoux, his Inilf- 
brother, taking a fancy to it, scired and ke j)t jrobbcsbion, 
in defiance uf all lemonsuaiicca, till Lanfianc was 
appointed to the archbishoiiric, who 8pe(*dily bCt to 
work in earnest to restore to the churcdi all her past 
possesbions in their integrity. Having coin|)lained to 
William, the latter, knowing^by expeiience the avari¬ 
cious character of Iris brothoi, did not In^itatc to grant 
a formal and public trial, which look place, under cir- 
cumsiancos*«of great solemnity, at Aylesford, in this 
county, before commissioners of distinction and a jury 
of the most respectable persons from the diffeicut 
counties where Odo had been exhibiting his lapacity 
at the cxjicnsc of the sec, in the same manner as at 
'runbridge and other parts of Kent. Lanfranc's spirit 
and eloquence—for lie pleaded his own cause—^gave 
Jiim a complete victory: twenty-three manors wcrc^ 
jestored to the churoh, Tunbridge forming the only 
om*ption; for as this had been given by Odo to his 
kinsman Richard dc Clave, Lanfranc, at the interces¬ 
sion of the king, agreed to receive, in lieu of it, the 
castle and country of Brionne in Normandy, which 
belonged to that young nobleman. An interesting 
evidence of the simplicity of the times has been pre- 
seivcd in connection with this exchange. The castle 
of Brionne was measured by a string carried round it, 
which was brought over to England, and used to mark 
out an equal space of ground at 'funbridge, including 


^ihe town, and this was the space given to the eail. 
*Tbus settled in his English powssions, the latter began 
the erection of his castle, winch h(‘ made as strong as 
the skill and a)iplianc(‘s of the time would admit. Arid 
many a stout struggle was to test that sticngth in sub¬ 
sequent periods. Uiclurd himbclf was on the point of 
abiding a siege after tlie death of the Conqueror, 
IhroiJgU his csjiousal of the interests of Robert, instead 
of those of Rufus; but when the latter api^earcdbelore 
the ca.stle with a large army, be submitted, sworc^ fealty 
and observed his oath faithfully after. Tlie life of the 
founder of the caslle was in many H^spects a troubled 
one. Following Rufus to Normandy, in 101)3, ho was 
taken prisoner by the forces of the man whom he had 
before supported, Robert, and kept in conlincmcnt till 
the peace between the two brothers, in lOOG, vvlicn 
Rufus obtained, lor a sum of money, advanced for the 
purposes of a cruhado, the dukedom of Nouiiaiidy, in 
addition to the uiidiblurbed and uinpicstioned po^>ses- 
^on of the kingdom of England. Dc CJlavc was then 
liberated, and returned to his home, where, after some 
years of peace, be went out to fight the WcWi during 
the reign of St(»phen, and fell—^dii old man—at the 
battle of Abergavenny. 

During his captivity his son (ililhevt apjicais to have 
been in possession of the castle, and to have engaged 
in schemes that, but for a change of ibought oi l(*elmg 
on his i>art a( a critical moment, might ba\i‘ iiniterially 
affected the succcbsion to the throne if'biuncs^'fiil, or 
his fathei’s power over his own ])osseh'-ions if they 
failed. A great conspiraey was loiuiid against Rufus 
by the noitheni baioiis, under the management of 
Mowbray, eail ol Noitlmnibeiland, in wliieli (iilbert 
joined. On the breaking out of hostilities, Rufus, 
inaidiiTig against the insu. gents, took Ne\uM^tle, allei 
a two months’ siege; and was pushing fuiward to 
Bamlwirough Caslle to attack Mowbray, when a coin- 
inunication icaehed him that was in all jirobabihty llic 
means of saving him his ciowii, if not his life albo. 
Mowbray had j)la(*ed with great sccn'cy a hoil> nt 
tioops ill a defile through which the king was to pa*^-, 
and wheie d(‘fencc from an urn*\pccted atla(*k m is 
almost impossible, (iilberl, toiuhed, it is said, by tin* 
icmeinbranee ol former lavonrh, found means to infoi m 
Rufus of his danger, which was thus avoid(*d. In the 
tollowiiig leigu, however, we find him ajjam in arms 
lu^unst his Roveieign, and defending his castle iieie, 
though imsiueessfuHy, against Iheioieesof Henry 1. 
On account ijf Ins lathers seivices ami lus consan¬ 
guinity, the king did not, as might have been exj)cctcd, 
peimancnlly di'prive him of his possf'bsions; whiidi, 
alter his death, descended to Ins son Richard, the first 
call of Ilcicford, who founded the piiory aijjoiniiig: 
the famous Stiongbow, who so greatly aided in the 
con(|nesl of Iieland in thtM’oigii of Ifeiiiy II., was a 
nephew of this nobleman. During the civil wars of 
the reign of John, Gilbert, a lineal descendant of the 
man wc have mentioned, and first earl of Glom ester 
of tins family, was the possessor of Tunbridge Cattle; 
wlu(*li. in consequence of his devotion to the pali ioi 
cause, had then to eiuiuie another siege at tlie hands 
of Fowkes de Brent, the “ Faleo without bowels,*’ a mer- 
cenaiy follower of John's, wdiom the people of England 
had especial leason to dread, and who succeeded in 
taking ])o^spssion of it. The earl himself was subse¬ 
quently takmi prisoner at the battle of Lincoln by his 
tatker-m-law, the carl of Pembroke, but released on 
the general scltleincnt of the affairs of the kingdom, 
which then took place Ibioiigh the entire defeat of the 
French jirincc wliom the barons had called in to their 
assistance. 

In tlie incidents thus slightly referred to, including 
little more than a century of lime, we see the cliec- 
quered kind of life led by the owners of these old 
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feudal castles—now atlackinp;—^now bcinj? attacked; 
one day absolute masters of tbo lives and fortunes of 
all within their reacli, the next themserves the most 
helpless of the dependents of their enemies. Of peace, 
except as a mere necessity for the develonment of 
flesh sivenglh to «rarry on war, they evidently had no 
idea: if the sovereign did not give them good reasons 
for fighting—a case of most unfrequent occurrence in 
the early period of our history—they were content with 
bad ones; or, if they could do nothing else, they could, 
as a last rcaomce, fight witli each otiicr. Such being 
the general tenor of the history of our old castles, anil 
especially of the more famous ones, where strength of 
forlification and importance of local position w’ore added 
to high rank and great personal influence on the part 
of the owner, as at Tunbridge, it wore an almost endless 
task to trace that history step by step downwards; we 
shall therefoic nieiely refer to one or tvyo other in¬ 
teresting nialleis conuccled vrith it during the war 
between Henry III. and the liavuns under I)e Alontfort, 
when lh(* cas’lh* was besieged and taken by Prince 
(afterwards King) Edwaid, the garrison having pre¬ 
viously huint the town. GilliCit the Ited was then the 
possessor, the uoldcinan who, wilhoul qualities of any 
reniarkaiilc kind, exerci'-’cd a )»owerful influence on a 
rcinarkahli* ]ieiiod. This is llu* Eail of Glouci^stcr, 
who h('hl so conspicuous a position among the barons 
headed hy l)e TMnntfort: and who, at th*t battle of 
Lcwts, wh(Mi the king and the ]ninee were taken pri- 
Koneis, him-'clt added a ihiid to their number, the K mg 
of the Homans; hid wlio subsequently, influenecd 
tdlher hy suspirions of the integrity of I)c JMontfoit, 
or, wh.it is much more piobablc, hy a miserable jealousy 
of ins power and po])ularily, reconciled himself to tin* 
king, and procured the escape of the jiiinee, who soon 
alter met l)e Montfort in arms at Kvobhauu and utterly 
destioyed him and all the leading men of wlial may ho 
«*alled the national party of the lime. In conseriuence 
of these* Fer\iees (jlouccster and Edward became 
groally attached: llie latter, on liis return from the Holy 
J.and to take possc'SFion of the throne, was enlcrlained 
with all Ins ictnuic mosl nobly for some days at the 
casth*; and not long after he gave his consent to the 
earl's marriage with liis own daughier, .loan of Aic, as 
she was called; Tunhiidge and all the caiTs estates 
being, h(jwever, at the same time settled upon her and 
her ollspring. The lady's history does not end hei e: 
Gilbert died in 1295, and some time after his w’idow' 
ibrnuM a romantic attachment to a plain country 
gentleman, williout rank or influence, called Halph 
de Monthermer, or IMortimer, married him, and sent 
him up to Edw’ard to declaie the marriage and receive 
tiie honour of knighthood. Though Edward might 
have discovered something of his own spirit in tliis, 
he was so highly iiidigiiaut at the affair, that he threw 
the husband into jirison and took away all the wife's 
estates. The conclusion exhibits the iron-hearted 
warrior and most uusenipuloua sovereign in an agree¬ 
able light. The bisliop of Durham interceded for the 
princess, and succeeded in obtaining Edward’s consent 
to see her, when forgiveness was soon granted; the 
rest was easy; her husband was freed; she was jjcr- 
mitted to live w^ilh Iiim. At Ipt the king admitted 
him to his ])rescnee, w'hen, it is said, he became so mucli 
attached to him, as to love him as his own son. Ed- 
w ard summoned him to parliament after the recon¬ 
ciliation by the title of Earl of Gloucester and Hert¬ 
ford, during the minority of the deceased carl’s son, 
and Buhsequently by the title of Lord Monthermer. 
From this marriage the Duke of Manchester and the 
Earls of Sandwich, Halifax, and other noblemen have 
their origin. 

The estate came into the possession of the crown on 
the attainder of the Duke of Buckingham, poor 


JRdward Bohun.” during the reign of Henry VIII.: 
and having been subsequently given by Elizabeth to 
Lord Hunsdon, her kinsman, it ultimately passed into 
private hands, and was allowed to sink gradually into 
Its jircsent stale of ruin. * 


WIRE-HOPES. 

The vl^c of iron-wire as a material for ropes is not one 
of the least n*markable applications of mechanical 
science w’hich recfut years have produced. The use 
of iron in hars has been known from early ages; hut 
the combination j>f small wires, twdstod and interlaced 
among each other, is quite a novel mclbod. In the 
Supplement for November last the general construc¬ 
tion of ro])f*s, so far as the use of h(*nipen-fibres is con¬ 
cerned, was treated on : and it may not be \ininteresl- 
ing to add a*few details here concerning wnre-ropes. 

At the Newcastle JMcoling of ihc British Association, 
CJount Augustus Breunner made a communication on 
the use of wire-ropes in the Harz mines of (Germany. 
About seven ye.*irs bcfoio that period, rope s made lif 
twisted iron-wire had h(H*n introduced in place of the 
flat hempen-ropes previously employed. Subsequently 
they have been adupled througboiit the mines of Hun¬ 
gary and most of lliose in the Austrian dominions, to 
the almost total e.xclurion of hempen-ropes. These 
iron-ro])es were described as being of equal strength 
wnih a hcm])en-ropo of four times the weight. One 
had beoii i.i use uj)wards of two years without any 
sensible wear, whereas a flat hempen-rope performing 
similar w'ork w’ould not have lasted much more than a 
single year. The diameter of the largest wire-rope in 
ordinary use in the deepest Austrian mines is one inch 
and a half. The rope composed of iron-wiies, each 
two lines of an inch) in diameter : live ol these arc 
braided together into strands, and three of these are 
twiat(‘dytiglitly into a rope. The strength of these 
roiies is little less than that of a solid iron-bar of the 
same diameter. The rope on leaving the shaft requires 
to be received on a cylinder not less than eight Icet in 
diameter, and is kept well coated with tar. In one 
instance adduced, there is a saving of about one-third 
of the fonner pow'er; for four horses with the wirc- 
lopc are doing the same work as six horses with a flat 
rope. 

\Vire-rope has been us(‘d lately as a means of drawl¬ 
ing railway carriages, wdien a fixed instead ofaloco- 
molive engine is employed. Those who may ha\e 
travelled along the 13 lack wall Railway will have had 
an ojipoi tunity of witnessing the use of wire-rope in 
this way ; iron-wire having been introduced a year or 
two ago, instead of the hempen-rnpes formeily used. 
A wire-ropi* waj sent from England to Rclginni, ks( 
year, for the use of one of the Belgian railways, me.n- 
^llring Ihe Ihousaml three bundled yards, and weigh¬ 
ing tw'ehe Ions. , 

As a inalcrial for suspension-bridges, iron-wiie 
has been found to constitute a mobt valuable acquisi¬ 
tion. In the year 1834 was completed, hy M. Challey 
of Lyon, a wire suspension-budge over the river 
Sarine, at Freyburg in Switzerland, of which w’c have 
given a detailed account, w ith engravings, in Noa. 27li 
and 280. 

A remarkable application of wire-rope is in tbe for¬ 
mation of rigging for ships. Headers of the public 
journals may have frequently seen announcements re¬ 
lating to this matter within the last year or two. Gap- 
tain Basil Hall, in his additions to Frofessor Robison’s 
article ‘ Seamanship,’ in the new edition of the ‘ En¬ 
cyclopaedia Britannica,’ after speaking of the use of 
iron-chains for cables, slings, top-sail sheets, bobstays, 
and other parts of a ship’s fittings, observes:—** At¬ 
tempts arc now making, and we feel convinced that 
they will ere long succeed, to introduce iron-tetre 
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riRffitiR, wMch we cottBider ftB stronger and better thaiv for their object the determination of the Btrength of 
chain,*tocanse less dependent on the accidental quality iron-wire unto a variety of different circumstatices. 
and carolesB manufacture of a single part/’ Further In some oi the recent inventions respecting the 
on he remarks: “ We dcf not think wire will answer manufacture of wirc-roi)e, the wires are formed into a 
for runnidg-rope; but for standing-rigging it may, we twisted group before being applied to practical pur- 
conceire, be most usefully substituted for hemp/* In poses; whereas in others the wires are laid parallel and 
the evidence given in connection with a trial at Liver- oound together without twisting. In Mr. Smith’s 
pool last year, it was stated that the Great Liverpool, a patent, of 1835, a description is given of the mode of 
htcam-shi n of 1400 tons burden, had been fitted up with constructing the shrouds and stays of a ship with wires, 
wire stanaing-rigging; as had likewjise several other Pieces of wire, all of equal length, arc taken, grouped 
vessels. Mr. Shaw, marine inanas(t?r to the Oriental together, and heated at one end in a lurnace lo a white 
and the City of Dublin Stoam-Packei Companies, has or welding heat. This healed end is then passed 
introduced wire-rigging into the vcBBels of the Com- through an opening connected with some of the mc- 
panics; and he states the good qualities of this itivcn- chanism of a ship, and beaten up so as to rivet llu* 
lion to consist in lightness, security, slrcngtli, and wires firmly in their place. I'liis plan, and a plan 
small resistance to the wind. Captain Revis, govern- riveting lo various pieces of iron and wood-work, 
ment superintendent of mails at Liverpoo!, has stated constitute the modes of constructing the rope, the 
that upwards of twenty government vessels have been wires not being actually formed into a rope-likc group 
fitted up with the wire-rigging, and the Great Britain, until‘they are actually attached to the mechanism 
the enormous sleani-vessel. at the launch of whicn ‘which keeps them together. In order to preserve the 
Prince Albert lately attended, has all her standing- wires from corrosion or oxidation, they arc coated or 
rigging of wire. Respecting the application of wire varnished with a solution of caoutchouc, oil, and as- 
to tiiis purpose, the following curious calculations phaltum, or some other anti-corrosive eoinposition; 
have been made:—The wxdght of standing-rigging and the whole rope or combination of wires required 
now fitted and afloat in the Navy is about 7(KK) tons; for one shroud or stay is bound round with cloth or 
and taking the price of hempen-rope at 46/. per cordage previously saturated with the solution. In a 
ion, the value of a first outfit for the whole of the patent taken out in the following year, Mr. Smith ex- 
navy will be 322,000/.; upon which, hy using the tends the iwinciple to other ob)erts. He proposr*s by 
wire-rope for the same purpose, a saving would be this patent to group iron wnres togctfier, and to eoni- 
effccted of 107,333/., without taking into consideration hine and FecinV them by interweaving hempen yarn 
the more than triple time that wiir*-rope will last. It among tlieni, or by binding them with string or 
may also be observed, lliat the wire-rope only exposes hempen y^irn, or by joining them side hy side in tlie 
two-fifths of the surface to the wind, thus rendering manner of flat ropes, or by coating them with strong 
ships rigged with wire to those of hemp less Icewardly, canvas, and sowing tl.^c casings of c'anva'? together. 
It appeals that 2303 lbs. of hempen-ropes thus applied One form of proceeding fe thus described. A proper 
expose a surface of 1201 square feet lo the wind; number of lengths of wire are laid parallel, and coated 
whereas the wire-rope, possessing strength as 801 wire wdth an anti-rorrosivc caoutchouc solution. The wires 
is to C3J hemp, exposes only square feet: 'and as arc then slightly twisted into a strand, so as just to hold 
the whole surface of hempen standing-rigging now together, and to squeeze out the superfluous solution, 
fitted in the navy exposes (according to the above cal- These strands arc then combined into a rope by any one 
rulation) 800.000 square feet, whereas the nire-rope of the methods above alluded to; the hempen or 
has only one of 344,(KH) square feet—leaving a differ- woven material introduced being in all cases previously 
ence in favour of wire-topo of 529,112 square feet; saturated with the preservative solution, 
and allowing the mean force of the wind to bo 11 lb. In Mr. Newall's patent, of 1841, the wire-rope is 
upon the square foot; the power saved on a Icew'ay formed by Maying’ or twisting wires round a central 
would be equal to about 40(X) horse-power, or equal to core to form a strand, and by twisting strands round a 
the canvas of more than the whole of the sails of twenty- core to form a rope. The core may be of wire, hemp- 
four frigates; and the displacement saved would be cord, spun yarn, a filament of cotton, or a strip of 
about a500 tons, which would be equal to about 7(KJ leather. The comlunalion of the wires into a strand is 
horse-power—making a saving in all of 4700 horse- effected hy rather a eonijilieated assemblage of ma- 
power.” Many of these calculations obviously require chincry. in some degree combining the character of 
the test of long cxpcTienv'c to determine their validity, the machines for making hempen ropes and of those 
It is also worthy ot remark that the recent researches used in spinning cotton. 

of Mr. Snow Ilarris concerning lightning storms has In the same year Mr. Hcimann took out a patent 
1 enderea" it a point of serious importance how far the for wirc-ropcs composed of six strands laid round a 
use of motel in the rigging of a ship may affc<‘t its core, each strand being composed of six wires laid round 
safety during a storm. a core; the cores being saturated with a preservative 

The late Mr. Telford made inany experiments to solution before the wires are twisted round them, 
determine the strength of iron-wire, as shown in the This, like the former method, is effected by rather 
powTr of resisting fracture, lie set up two vortical complex mechanism. Other contrivances have been 
posts, to one of which he attached one end of the piece brought forward in different quarters; and the system 
of wire to be experimented on, and allowed the wire generally has become so far valuable as to lead to in¬ 
to pass over the other, then over an inclined ]) 08 t, and, quirios as to the validity of some of the patents, iheii 
lastly, to terminate In a weight Besides the weight priority over others, and so forth; a pretty sure lest at all 
at one end, tour other w'eigfats were attached to the times that the invention itself is deemed a valuable one. 
wire ; one midway between the two vertical posts, and Not only has wire been applied, instead of chains, for 
one equidistant on either side of the centre. In one suspension-bridges, instead! of large ropes for mines 
experiment the specimen of wdre wasi^ths of an inch and inclined planes, and instead of cordage for slops’ 
diameter, the props or posts were one hundred fi'et rigging, but also as a substitute for small string or 
apart; and the wire required a weight <»l more than large thread in the comparatively humble proee^^sof 
lbs. befoic it broke. In another oxperiineirt the «sowing boots and shoes. A few years ago M. Sellier, 
wire was ^th of an inch diameter, the props were one • of Paris, secured a patent in France for the right of 
hundred feet apart and the wdre broke with 738 lbs. I u^ing brass wire for attaching the upper leather to the 
weight. Many similar experiments were made, having I writ of boots and shoes. He states that this metallic 
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thread allows neither moisture nor dost to enter the 
boot or shoe ; and furthermore that it does not ‘ rip/ 
I'he sewing is said to be performed with as inueh ease 
as with waxed thread, and as cheaply. As in most 
similar cases, the inventor is provided with examples 
to show how long boots and shoes have been known to 
last when made by this method; but we do not know 
to what extent the method has been tested, nor whether 
any English ^vorknion have adopted it. 


LOCOMOTION OF ANIMALS.~No. III. 


It has been seen that every attitude of ^uiy one pait of 
a man in standing, or in bearing a load, requites 
simultaneous alterations in the posture of the rest of 
the body; and wc now proceed to show that the act of 
standing erect is dependent on the general structurc 
and figure of the human fabric. The er(*ct attitude, 
which contributes, ainonest many other things, to dis¬ 
tinguish man from the lower animals, is chiefly owing. 
lO his organization, and not the effect of mere mental 
development. Jt is found that animals instinctively 
adopt that position of tlu' body which enaldcs them to 
hear then own weight with the least expenditure of 
muscular labour, and that in all otlicr positions the 
support of the body becomes iiksotne: let us now turn 
our attention to wtiat takes place in the erect posture 
in man. The position in which the muscular force is 
least expended Is that in which the bones of the skele¬ 
ton, and all other parts, are poised upon i*acli other at 
the joints about w'hioh they mo\e: the musr los m tins 
case ha\e incTely to peifoim the office of keeping the 
supernuMimbent parts exsictly balanced. AVIien a man 
stands eiect, with the eyes dnecl(*d nori/ontally for¬ 
wards, or slightly inclined upwards, the centre of 
gravity of the head lies leitically o\<t the ceiitie of 
the joint that connects llie head with the neck, also, 
the weight ot the hod^ and head is equally supported 
on the hip-joints; tlase again, with the thighs, rest on 
the centres of the knee-joints, and these on the elastic 
arches foimed by the hones ot the foot 
L whicdi aie placed on tlu* ground. Thus, 
in Fisi, 1 It will be seen that the \eitical 


2 . 



line .r, ?/, passes Ihiough all the points 
jii'^t eniimciated ; and, wdnlsl the body 
IS (»rect, thcie is lequired only suffieienl 
innseular powei to keep it balanced 
on the joints, and the joints from bend¬ 
ing. Now, to show that the several 
paits are most easily supported m the 
erect position, let us sec what happens 
when the body is hoiizontal. Take 
the head, for example. The centre of 
gravity of the head G(jR^. 2\ instead 
of lying vertically above thf' joint of the 
necK g, as when erect, is distant from it 
by the length of the line G^, so that 
the muscles which keep the head in the 
liorizontal position have to support it w’ith 
a mechanical disad\antage at the end of 
a lever G ; and it will be found that it 
cannot be sustained in that position, even 
for a short period, without great fatigue, 
which is not felt in the erect posture. It 
will also be observed that the eyes 
would be directed towards the ground, 
so that a roan could not 
look horizontally forwards 
without difiieulty, nor ver¬ 
tically upwards at all, both 
of which actions arc essen¬ 
tially necessary to the pur¬ 
suits and habits oi the 
human race. In the lower 


animals the ease is quite difl. rent; for, if we fake the 
horse as an example, we find that tlie centre ol gravity 
of the bead is brought nearer the joint uniting the 
head with the neck in the heri/ontal than in the erect 
position, as will be seen in jFVg, 3, where Gtand g are 
the centre of gravity of the head, 
and joint of the neck, as before; 

(tG is a horizontal, and ag a verti¬ 
cal line. In the natural position 
the weight of the head acts at the xr 
end of the leveV it G; but. ii the ' • 
animal were standing erect on its 
hind-legs, this w’eight would act at 
the extremity of the lever a g, which 
is longer than aG, and, conse¬ 
quently, more force would then be 
necessarily expended ih su])porting the head. Also, 
from the position of the ejes in the h(*ad, the horse 
w’ould look directly njiwards, and could not direct 
them to the ground, 'rhese i^onsiderations alone are 
siifBciciit to enable us to come to tlu* concJu*'jon that 
man is not organized to move as a cjURdruped, nor 
quadrupeds as man; imd, inoicover, in the jiosture of 
the quadruped, the wlmlc sole of the human loot would 
not n»ach the ground, hut the toes only; and lie would 
become a digitigrade, instead ot being, as he is now, a 
plantigrade animal. In the position of a quadruped, 
also, if the hands and armsweie employed to contii- 
bute to the support of the head and trunk, they would 
no longei he free to peitonn all those vat lous offices 
to which tlre<-o organs are marulestly adapted. 

T.et us again, in lllu^tlatlon of this subject, turn our 
attention to the stiuctun* of that most beautifully 
framed organ,—the human hand, and inve®tigate its 
complex Miuctnre, Us manifold segments, its nume¬ 
rous punts, iis extensive motion, llie position of the 
Ihunil), the powoi which it possesses of giasping objects, 
ot twisiing upon ilseli, as in the use ot the gimlet, and 
its sensibility of touch, and let u& compare with th^se 
wonderful properties the solid mass in which the arms 
ot the horse terminate; a glance wnll be sufficient to 
eon\ inee us that in man the liands are naturally de¬ 
signed for the several functions which they actually 
exeeute, and that their complex mechanism would 
he (piitc thrown away, were they simjdy used tor pro¬ 
gression ; winch is the thing wo intended to pro\e. 
Some naturalists have eironeously iniagipi'd that the 
erect poatun* of man is not the eiiect ot the oigani7a- 
tion ol his body ami limbs, but the result oi the de\e- 
lopment of liis mental faculties; that pei^ons lla^e 
been found moving on their hands and feet wJien 
deprived by eireiimstances of intercourse with Iheir 
fellow’-creatures fiom ehiliffiood ; and that children in 
civilized life, dhi mg the first months of iheir existence, 
move both on their hands and feet; and, Iherefore, that 
the erect posture results trom education. The prin¬ 
ciple, however, which wc havS already established re- 
Rjiecting the position requiring the least expenditure 
of muscular torco, is quite sufficient to refute these 
erroneous views; and it must be remembered that a 
person shut out from the rest of mankind is not in his 
natural condition, neither is inlaney the perfect state of 
the human race. 

There is a considerable differeuce in the figure of 
the vertebral eoliimn of man and of the lower animals; 
in the former it is constructed to bear the greatest 
weight in the creel, but in the latter in the horizontal 
position. In man the vertebral column (or, as it is 
more commonly railed, the back-bone) is divided, from 
the head to the lower part of the loins, into twenty- 
four joints. BctwTcn each bone of the back there is a 
very elastic substance interposed, of such a natufe as 
to bear the piessiirc of the bones without injury, 
to enable tliem to be twisted and bent upon each other 
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wiiliout coming in conlacUand thus to avoid the injury 
that would result from fiiction. It might bo suppoyotf 
at first sight tlmt a (diain of bones, piled upon each 
otlior, separalod by so many jtunts, and capalde ol 
moving mi various dirrrtions, would be a weak and 
impcrlect organ, when considered as a jullar to suf^port 
the head and body: this, however, is by no moans fhc 
<’aso; for, iiidopciidcntly of its oiHce in upholding the 
lH‘Ad and trunk, each bone is hollow, so that the ver¬ 
tebral column forms a tube for the })a^sagc of tlie 
spinal inarrow or cord, which it ^’ficases, and pro¬ 
tects fro)n external violence, in all the varied occu- 

E ations of life. Destjticd, then, as 411(5 bones of the 
ack arc to protect so important an appendage of the 
brain, and to Buii])ort Ibc weight of the head and trunk, 
special care has been taken W the all-wise Qreatoj to 
conslriKJt each bone with somcient strength for these 
purposes; wc. conR(»qucntly, find the hones of the neck, 
which have the least weight to bear, the smallest, and 
that they gradually increase in size down the back ft) 
the loins, where they are the largest. Each hone of 
the back is bound so strongly by ligaments to the one 
above and below it, and its figure is so constructed to 
lock into ilie adjoining bones, that no common force 
will disunite Ihciii: indeed, so firmly are the bones o. 
the back bound and locked together, that a force suffi¬ 
cient to crush the body of the bone will alone separate 
them. A iraclurc of this kind is, accordingly, one of 
the ino’^t serious accidents that can befal a man, and, 
in fact, death most commonly results from it. The ver¬ 
tebral column is not straight, but curved in three places, 
pj^ 4 shown ill Fig. 4. At a, the neck, 

the spinal e’olunm lies in front of 
the vertical line ,r y; at i, the hack, 
jiart of the column supporting tlie 
shoulders lies behind the same 1 me; 
and at r, the loins, the column 
again lies in front of it. Now, it 
may be imagined by some persons 
lliat this curved condition of the 
back is a defect and a source 
of weakness, but it is, on the 
contraiy, a condition of security 
ami stiength; for, the jars inci¬ 
dental to walking, leaping, and 
lieavy blow's, coming vertically 
on cither extremity, are thus trans¬ 
mitted obliepiely through the whole 
colunu^ so that much of their vio¬ 
lence is lost. Moreover, it has 
been found by Euler that an elas¬ 
tic red, when slightly curved, will 
bodr upon its end a wi^‘h greater weight than if 
straight; and if the number of small Curves lie throe, 
the wTi^nt it will sustain will be llio square of three', 
with one added, or 4X4, that is, sixteen times greater 
than if it were slralghR Now, if w e may consider it 
admissible to apply this ])riuciple to th(5 human verte¬ 
bral column in bearing a burden on the head in the 
erect jiosturo, we shall sec that, in this posture, a man 
is capable of carrying, or rather supporting, such a load 
as would almost break the bac'k iu a prone position. 

Wo observe tliat the bones of the back, or vertebral 
column, are also curved in the lower animals; but, in¬ 
stead of forming several curves in opposite directions, 
as in man, it forms one largo arc, which is convex up¬ 
wards, when the spine of the animal is directed hori¬ 
zontally. This form of the bones of the back in 
quadrupeds is conspicuous in the Ruminantia and 
Pacliydermala; for instance, in the rhinoceros, as seen 
in Fig. 5, the whole of the column lying between x and 
y forms one large arch with its concavity directe^d 
downwards; and, as each bone which enters into the 
composition of the arch is bound to the adjacent bones 
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by ligament, or fibrous cord, of great strength any 
force* or load Lud upon the bae'k of the animal, in its 
naluial prone jiosition, by lending to bring that poi- 
tion ot the spine lying hotwoen .#• and y into a straight 
line, tightens these cords; and thu'^ the spine itself is 
Ccipable of bearing as much, or ])eihaps more wcighi 
than the limbs of tlio animal could carry in its natural 
position: hut, if the load M ere laid on the top of tlu' 
spine, instead of across it, on the supposition that the 
body of the animal assumed an ereet po'iture, the aieli 
of the back would inert'ase, and tlu' would he 

broken by the same load whie'h it would e»iRiIy heTi 
when laid a'-vosa it. Here, then, wo have another illii''- 
liatiun of a ejuadrupe'd requiring a prone jioritioii 
de'rived irom the* constitution of its vertebral e oluini'. 
Iriflopemlenlly of this, if we* were to examine the rela¬ 
tive positions of tlie joints, we should finel that, when :i 
qiiadiupeef is pUcod in an cr<*ct ]>ostnre*, a veiti(‘al line* 
jiassnig through the* e^'iitrc of gravity of the Imad anel 
the axis of the joint wjuch unites it to the trunk, d(»es 
not, and cannot pass thiough (he centie of giavily 
of the animal, G, and the liip, knee, and ankle joints at 
the same time, as in man ; neilher can the heirizonlal 
line 37 y he brought to coincide with the vertical line 
.r' y': and, that therefore, the erect position of a qua¬ 
druped is not that of least eK])enditurc of muse ular 
action, whicli wc maintain is the position natural to 
every animal in the art of standing. 


FLOATING ISLANDS AND GARDENS. 

Theue have been, and yet are, many islands or islets 
which float in W’aler, anel have no solid foundation 
beneath them. A fact so contrary to our usual expe*- 
rionce may seem strange; but there are inmost in¬ 
stances the means of forming some idea of their mode 
of production. A few of the most remarkable may 
not be unworthy of a slight notice. 

The floating islands and gardens of Mexico, though 
now hrtle regarded, were at one time of great celebrity. 
Whe'U the Mexicans w’cre brought into subjection to 
the Calhuan and Tepauecan nations, and confined to 
some small islands in a lake, they ceased for bome 
yeais to cultivate the laud on account of their limi((*d 
space; but at length necessity and industry taught 
lliem to form moveable fields and gardems, winch 
floated on the waters of tlie lake. They first forin(*d 
a foundation, or kind of boat, of wicker-woik, about 
eight perches long by three broad, and matted it with 
water-plants and mud. Op these floating foundations, 
when supplied with manure and mould, they cultivated 
maize and other useful plants; but afterwards they 
formed gardens of flowers and odoriferous plants, which 
were used for the houses of the nobles and for the 
worship of the gods. Humboldt says that these floating 
gardens still exist. They arc of two sorts: the one 
mobile, and blown here and there by the wind; the 
other fixed and united to the shore. Flowers and 
every sort of garden-herbs arc cultivated on them, and 
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thrive abundantly. In the laigcst gardens there is 
conitnonly a little tree, and even a little hut to shelter 
the cultivator from the sun and rain. When the owner 
of a garden wibhes to change his situation, to remove 
from a disagreeable neighbour, or to eome nearer to 
his own lamily, he gets into a boat, and by his own 
sstrengtli alone, if the garden be small, or with aid if it 
be large, he tows it after him, and eonducts it where he 
pleases, wiih the little tree and hut on it. The city of 
Mexico is said by Mr. Bullock to receive an ample sup¬ 
ply of culinary vegetables fiom these floating gardens. 

ill Cashmen* there arc floating gardens which have 
been spoken of as highly beautiful. Th(^ city of Cash¬ 
mere is divided into difierent isolated poi lions by small 
lak('s and streams, and the low ground is very liable to 
be suddenly flooded. As a means of avoiding the in¬ 
conveniences to which this state of things would ex¬ 
pose gaideiis culti\atcd in the usual way. the inhabit¬ 
ants aie accustomed to make gardens on little floating 
islands in the lakes. Moon roft describes the formation 
of these gardens to he rieaily as follows:—Various 
aquatic plants, such as reeds, water-lilies, &c., spiing 
fiom the bottom of the lakes to the surface of the 
water, and there foim a giecn liinged surface. The | 
boats w hich tiavei sc the l.tkes, taking in general the I 
shortcbi way to their resp(»etivc jdaces of destination, 
cut \arious tracks or paths through the weeds. On 
the h(*dgy ]).itchcH thus left the fiinncr estaClishes Ins 
melon and cucumber floatb, by cutting oft the roots of 
the aquatic plants al)aut two feet under water, so that 
they lose all connection with the bottom of the lake,! 
but still K’lnain eoiinectcd in a group. *110 then 
jirc&ses them together in c1os(t contact, and foiins 
llj(*in into beds about two yai’ds in breadth, and of an 
indefinite length. Tb(‘ beads of the sedge, leeds, and 
otluT plants aio then cut oft’and loft on the suriace of 
the float, o\er whicli is laid a thin coat of mud. This 
forms a kind of continuous substialum by insinuating 
itself through the stems of the plants. The float is 
prevented from ladng diiveii about by the wind by 
dri\ ing willow-stakes Uiiough it at each end, and which 
do not picverit it from iising and falling with the li^c 
and fall of the w’ater. When the smface is pnqicily 
))icj)ire(1, the fanner intiodnces into it cucumber and 
nicloii plants which he had previously raiftcd under 
mats, ]iUnting them at a distance ui two feet apait, 
after which no lurtlier eaie is requiied till the fruit is 
to be gatlieied. Some of tbe&e little gardcn-isliuids 
will bear the weight of a man ; but in moat cases the 
fanner rows in a boat to the side of the garden, and 
there conducts his labours. Moorcroft S])eak8 of the 
growth of cucumbers and melons on these spots as 
bt'ing singularly luxuriant and successful. Mr. Vigne, 
while speaking of the appearance of the lakes near the 
city, says:—“ Numerous villages on tlie edge of the 
water, surrounded with walnuts and chemars, are 
taken into {\\e coup ; a green causeway which is 
extended across it is an object of atti.ictioii; but we 
look upon the famed floating-gardens of Kashmir 
(this name, like most of those relating to oriental sub¬ 
jects, is spelt very difi’erently by diHerent wrileis), 
without being able to distinguish them from the giccn 
and richly cultivated grounds upon that edge of the 
wafer whicli borders upon the city.” 

Islands formed of dfrift-wood are in some respects 
more remarkable than the floating gardens above 
di'hcribcd, for they are formed, often on a large scale, by 
natural causes. Floating islets of matted trees are 
sometimes seen sailing at the distance of fifty or a hun¬ 
dred miles from the mouth of the Ganges, wdth living 
trees standing upon them. The Amazon, the Congo, 
and the Orinoco present similar phenomena. Spix 
ami Martius relate that during their travels in Brazil 
they were exposed to great danger while ascending 


the Amazon in a canoe, from the vast quantity of drift¬ 
wood constantly propelled against them by the current; 
•so much so, tliat their safety depended on the crew 
being always on the alert to turn aside the trunks of 
trees with long poles. The tops alone of some trees 
appeared above water; others had their roots attached 
to them with so much soil, that they might be com¬ 
pared to floating islets. ^ On these islets the travellers 
saw numerous animals^ strangely mingled in coni- 
jianionship. On one raft wore several strangc-lookmg 
storks, perched by the side of a party of monkeys, who 
made comical gqi^tures and buist into loud cries on 
seeing tlie canoe. On another was seen a niiinher of 
ducks and divers, sitting near a group of squirrels. 
Next came down upon the stem of a large rotten eedar- 
tree an eiioi pious crocodile by the side of a tiger-cat, 
both animals regarding each other with hostility and 
mistrust. 

<Jrecn rafts, composed principally of canes and 
'brushwood, are called ‘camelolcs’ on the river Parana 
in North America: they are oc^iasionally carried dow’ii 
by inundations, bearing on them pumas, caymans, 
squirrels, and other ((uadiupeds, who always appear 
terror-stricken while on these floating habitations* 
Four pumas were laiidtMl in this manner in one night 
I at Monte Video, to the great alarm of the inhabitants, 

I who found them pniwliiig about the streets in the 
morning. Captain W. H. Smyth told Mr. Lyell that 
he had often, when cruibing among the Pnilippine 
Islands, met floating masses of wood w itli trees growing 
ujioii them: ships weie sometimes in inimincut peril 
from the&e rajiidly moving masses being mistaken for 
islands. Another naval olSccr lelatcs that while re¬ 
turning from China he encountered near the Jloluecas 
scv(Tal small islands, covered with maiigrovc-trees 
interwoven wdth underwood. The trees and bhriihs 
ietained»thcir \erduTc, iccciving nourishment liom a 
stratum of soil which formed a while beach lound 
the margin of each floating islet, wlieie it was cximscd 
to the w’ashing of the weaves and the rays of the sun; 
this soil having arisen fiom the earthy sediment left 
by the W’ater in all rivers and straits where such rafts 
are likely to be found. 

The ii\er Missisfcip])i, Iroin the existence of vast 
foiests near its banks, is liable to be inleiiuptcd by the 
formation of floating islands tar moie remaikablc than 
any wc have ycl iiolieed. ()iu‘ of the laigest of tli(*sc 
some years ago was called the latt of Alcliafalaya, ibc 
latter being the name of one aim or branch of the 
Mississippi. Thisbianch catches a laige portion of 
the timber annually brought down lioin the northern 
lart of the Missibsiippi; and® the dull tiees thus col- 
ccted, in about®thirty-eight yeais ])ie>iou8 to 1816‘, 
formed a continuous raft no less than ten miles in 
length, two liundVcd and twenty yaida w'ide, and ciglit 
feet deep. The whole rose and'fell with the water, yet 
w'as covered with green bushes and tie(*s, and its sur¬ 
face enlivened in the autumn by a number of beautiful 
flowers. It went on increasing till about the year 
183."), when some of the trees uiioii it had grown to the 
height of about sixty feet. Steps were then taken by 
the State of Louisiana to clear away the whole raft and 
open the navigation; which was cfl’cclcd, not without 
great labour, in the space of four years. 

Near Ncmv Orleans, whcic the "immense body of 
wat<»r from the Mississippi and its tributaries eateis 
the Gulf of Mexico, large log islands arc formed in 
great number, by a process of which the following arc 
the chief steps:—In the early part of the spring, wiien 
the ‘ freshets* or ‘ floods’ occur, they bring along w’illi 
them millions of trunks of trees,^wliicL become en¬ 
tangled or matted together in a kind of gigantic net¬ 
work, several fathoms in depth: they become cemented 
bycaithy depobilf, and a lauk tort of canc or iccd 
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springs up, which helps to unite them* This fsinge of 
reeds retains the mud brought down the river sltur* 
wards; and every year then brings its fresh logs* fresh 
roods, and fresh mud, Tollowod by the growtti of 
stunted Ihrubs. 

In the lugher parts of the Mississippi these floating 
islands become lixed encumbrances of a most fonm- 
dable kind. There are many sudden bends in the river, 
and the current at these parts often undermines the 
banks, and plunges Uiousands of tr^es at one dash into 
the liver. The greater number of Uiesc trees are 
swept down tu the sea, there assisting to build up the 
log-rafts just alluded to; many are* stopped in their 
progress bv islands standing in the way; while some 
float into the shallow water between lliese islands and 
the main, where they grow into rafts several miles in 
length, and form, along with the mud defiobited by the 
river, the substratum of future land Uut some of the 
largest of the trees, after being east down fi oni Uie 
position in which they grew, get Uieir loots entangled 
with the bottom of the river, wheie they iciiiain 
fixed to the mud. The force of the cun cut naturally 
gives their tops a teiidoncv downwards, and soon strips 
Uiem of their leaves ana branches. These fixtures, 
called ‘snags,’ or ‘planters,* arc veiy dangerous to 
vessels going up tne river, since tiiey ha\e their 
pointed or rugged ends directed obliquely so as to en¬ 
counter the vessel in its progress, and in such case the 
bottom of the vessel is extremely liable to be pierced 
through These formidable snags sometimes reiiuini 
so still that they can be detected only by a slight ripple 
above them, not perceptible to inexperienced c}es; 
but sometimes they vibrate or rock to and fu>, allei- 
natcly showing their heads above the water and dip¬ 
ping beneath it; a movement which, in the odd lau- 
gu£^e of the West, has earned for ihcin the name of 
‘ sawyers.’ To guard against tliese ' snags’ and ‘ saw¬ 
yers,* many of the Mississippi stcam-boals are provided 
with a safety arrangement called a ‘snag-'Ciiambcr.’I 
At a distance of twelve or fourteen feet from the stem ! 
of the vessel a strong bulkhead is can ied across the 
hold from side to side, as high as the deck and reach¬ 
ing to the keel. This partition, which is formed of 
stogt planks, is caulked and made so effectually water¬ 
tight, that the foremost end of the vessel is cut off as 
entirely from Uie rest of the hold as if it belonged tu 
aiuitliur boat. If the vessel happen to run against a 
htiag, and a hole be made in her how under tiie sui- 
tace of the water, this chamber merely becomes filled: 
for tlie communication being cut off trom the rest of 
tile lessel, no further mischief need ensue. 

A floating island in Kqswick Lake, in Cumberland, 
has been the theme of inudi conji^'niic for many 
years. From an account of ir, by ftlr. Otley, pub¬ 
lished some years ago in the ‘ Manchester Mcmoiis,’ it 
appears^^that tlie place where the island occasionally 
makes its appearance is in the south-east corner of the 
lake, not far from Low dore, generally about a hundred 
and fifty yai’ds from the shoie, where the lake is from 
three tu six feet in depth. The times of its appearance 
arc irregular and uncertain: it has sometimes been 
observed in two successive years; at other times with 
an intcival of seven or eight years, and mostly about 
the tenniiiation of a warm dry season. Its flguic and 
extent aie also variable; sometimes comprising nearly 
an acre of ground, and at others only a few j)erchcs. 
It is cnlircTy covered ivith vegetation : its surface, to 
the depth ot a few inches, is amiposcd of a clayey or 
earthy jnatter, appaumtly deposited by the water; and 
the rest is a kind of iinperfectly formed peat-moss. 
After an absence of eight years, it emerged on the 20lJi 
July, 1808, and increased iur a few days till about 
eighty yards in length* It remained unaltered for 
frOiiK weeks, with its surface about a loot above the 
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level of the water; but it then lowered gradually till 
the beginning of October, when it sank beneath the 
surface, and was not seen again till 1813, at whidi 
time it rose and rcinaiued visible for about six weeks. 

Much controversy has arisen respecting the cause of 
this phenomenon. Some attribute the rising of the 
earth or peat, or whatever it may be, to the rarefaction 
of air under it by heat; others thought that a small 
rill or brook, falling from the mountain opposite the 
place, might possibly meet with a subterraneous |ms- 
sage, by whicn it enters the lake unperceived, and 
reaches to this spot; and Uiat during a dry season its 
outlet may be so tar choked up that on the comincnce- 
rocnl of rain the confined water may foice up this 
island. Dr. Dalton, in 1815, made an experiment on 
the island, with a view to determine the nature of tin* 
gases ubicli it was frequently known to evolve, lie* 
thrust a stick a foot deep into the soil of the island, and 
out of the hole ascended a mixed gas of nitrogen, cai- 
buretted hydrogen, and carbonic acid. Mr. OUey liad ^ 
before given an opinion that the ascent of.the island to 
the surface of the water was due to tlic presence of a 
large quantity of gas in the spongy material of which 
the island is formed; and in reference to this opinion, 
Dr. Dalton remarks:—“Mr. Otley has, I apprehend, 
suggestod the only plausible cause that can be assigned 
for the rising and sinking of the island. The genera¬ 
tion and temporary adhesion of suck immense quan¬ 
tities of clastic fluid must have gicat influence upon 
the specific giavity of any mass; and when the mass 
happens to be nearly of the same specific gravity as 
water, and iimiicibcd in it, it will biiik or swim accuid 
iiig as the adhering volume of air is less or more. 

In Esthwaite Lake, Cumberland, a floating island 
exists winch has com eyed as many as fifteen personb 
I at once across the lake. 


Ifyiand iu lha St^ctetnth Cetiiut^* —And there 1$ aUo a certain 
otli(*r iblaiid, called Hibernia, and lieland ae well, large and po- 
]iuloug. For it uieabures 600 miles ; being not further distant 
towaids tin* south ibaii thirty-live miles from the island of the 
English. It possesses towns and cities. But the inhabitunts ie> 
jert political institutions, and other importations, with whatevei 
eke pertains to them. Ami it is no long time since it has bfcn 
reduced under suhjection to the king of England; and from him 
it receives ita administiation. , . The island Hiboriiiu, tlicn, 

is of a fiuitful natiue, and yields com, and turnihlies animals ol 
all kimls; and whatever tilings aie in England and Scotland, in 
nunc of these is it iniViioi. But yet they do not ])ay so much 
attentiou to civil polit). As many, indeed, as live m cities aim 
Mailed towns have soiaetliing of human polity and admiinsti.i. 
lion. Biitsueh, on the other hand, as live in foiests and Inigs 
uie entliely wild and savage; and there remains only the Imiiian 
form wheiehy they may lie distinguished to lie men. They ait* 
tall fair complexiuned, and laflier light-haiiMi; wearing nnicli 
hair on their lieods and having a shaggy btaid. They go at all 
seasons without any other clothing than that which covets then 
loins; and neither heat not cold annoys or enfeebles them. But 
they devote tlieiiisclvts to uichciy, and practice running with ex- 
ce«,stve endurance, so osfrecpiciitlyto contend in speed withhorM^ii 
and hunting-dogs. And they gird on their thigh a bailiaiic 
hwoid, not very long, uiAl iu their left hand they carry certain j«i. 
\ elms. And they throw with so good an aim, that their skill in 
hitting the maik is by uiuiiy thought to be marvellous. They 
wiar neither covering tu their head nor shoes to their feet; aie 
switt of foot, and ingaged iu battle hand to band; habituating 
themselv es to feats of des|ierate courage and has dihood. And ini 
many of them as appear to live m a mure civilised nmiuier, hav - 
ihg oswed together vestments of linen and hemp of all cuLurs, 
clothe themselves iu garments extending to their feet, and made 
after a barbaric fashion. And tlieir wives also aie accustomed to 
wear something of the same kind* . • They feed on ev ei y- 

thing, and gorge themselves to excess with flesli. They are con¬ 
tinually eating milk and butter. And if the king of Engluiid 
netd their service, they oie able to muster to the number of ten 
thousand, or even mote. And the men being valorous in feats 
of win, hav p ^uqueiitly acquiicd renown.— TSmeh of Nicandfr. 
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Thf good City of Gh'^ow—^Uic “ metropolis of the 
M'psC* fts it IS termed in bcotLuul—presents many le- 
markable features as aicntreof ]nodactivc industry 
Like Liverpool, it is the scene ui vast shipping ai- 
rangements. receiving and dcspatrhing each day uell* 
laden vessels from or to every quarter ot the world 
Like Dudley wr Mcitbyr Tydvil, it is the centre ot a 
rich mineral district, yielding iron in almost exhaust- 
Im abundance, and coal wlicreuith to smelt the ore 
tous obtained Like Manrhester, it is the centre ot a 
cotton manufactuiing distn't, piescnting the whole of 
those ^antic arrangi ments incident to this branch ot 
iTiaou&cture, from the carding and spinmng of the 
hbrci, to the dyeing, bleaching, and printing of the 
woven fabncB. Like the West Riding ot Yorkidure, 
It exhibit8»-both within its preemets, and in the va¬ 
rious towns by which it is engirdled^-a multitudo of 
cbtahlislunents wherein woollen or worsted arc worked 
up into various woven iabnes Ihere iswrhapsno 
other of our great towns which presents the features of 
a manufacturing centre m such a marked way as this, 
since shipping, iron, and woven fabrics are, it must be 
cunleaied. ot rather opposite character as agents in the 
commercial prosperity of a town. 

No. 732* 


Among the estahUsliments last alluded to, vir , those 
for the woollen and worsted manutacture, is one which 
will occupy the chief paittit our attention in the pre¬ 
sent paper, ft » a Carpel Factory, in which Uie 
whole circle of o})eration8, from the washing of the 
dirty deece to the shearing of the woven carpet, is con¬ 
ducted The nomcmiatme familuurly apphed to car¬ 
pets IS—like many other instances ot manufrcturing 
phraseology—ill calculated tocemveyan idea of thmr 
distinctive features or ot their mode of manufacture 
Tbo terms Scotch, Kidderiuinstei, WiitoQ, Brusfela, 
Turkey, Peisian, Venetian, &c, as appLcd to esfoets 
no longei shnctly indirate the placcf pf manu&muye, 
however applicable they might have hoea in the first 
instance. Indeed, iheie is no little coofusion m tlu 
matter, fur ‘Scotch’ carpets and ‘Kidderminster’ 
caipcts aie the same ‘Venetian’ carpets were never 
It has been asset led, made at Venice at all ‘ Brussels 
carpets are made at Kidderminster; wbUc ‘Kiddei- 
minster ’ carpets are not made is that town so exten¬ 
sively as in Scotland. These anomalies apart, how*- 
ever, we will endeavour to give such a sketch sf will 
illustrate lli« broad featuies of the manufiictare gene¬ 
rally, and ioi this purpose it matters little wheae we 
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iwmHMfQtB ure iufficumtly oooiplete. i 

if plentifully ptoUrf^wHh wlKBrlwi' 
yyjri^nr^^irtamtfctheilMf^ » CO»- 

vMiieDt node ot dift^ouhiog thn dif^eat twrUi of 
this very busy city. The niiole of that portiioil of tlw 
dty fouth of the Clyde ia is this vray ditfingaihhedi 
and Port Sglinton, where the fhet^^ia i^ted, 
which we are about to visit,» at the ioo|phimir||^ 
of the whole. If we start from the JatMiioaBrldgtw. 
or, as It is called jwr exedknet, m iti importasoe, 

“ Glasgow Bri^”-<-.d)e eastern hoOndary of the 
busy ** Brooudelaw,*’ or harbour of Glasgow^ a soutbr 
ern route leads us to the estabUshaent tvhose tall 
chimney and inany>windowed front inchoate iac* 
tory oj^ratums within. Within the gftes of this 
building) then, we will simpoee ourselves to he placed) 
and will glance around. There are two or three long 
<^n courta or yards, bounded on either aide hy ti)e 
worhshops wherein the manufacture is carried on; and 
at the farther end are the boilers, furnace, chimnm, 
&e., belonging to the ateam-engines which supply 
motang-power to the machinery. 

It is iiecesiary here to mention the connection be¬ 
tween the spinnmg and the weaving in carpet-work. 
We had occasion, wlien describing the Cotton-manu¬ 
facture in a recent Supplement, to eigitaia that the 
spinning and weaving of cotton are not necessarily 
carried on in one estahlishment, or by one firm: tome 
being “spinning-factories,” some “weaving-ferto- 
rieer and some mth coxijoined. The same remark is 
applicable to the Carpet-manufocturo, with this modi- 
uimtum, that the worsted is rarely spun in the same 
fimtorr where the carpets are made. At Kilmarnock, 
at Kioderminster, ana other towne where large quan¬ 
tities of wonted are used, there are “ worsted-mills,“ 
the ownen of which prepare spun-yarn, and sell it in a 
spun state to the carpet, riMwi, tarmn, &c. nhinufac- 
tuteri. Ocoasumallyt however, the spinning is con¬ 
ducted ia frte weaviim fretmy, and this happens to be 
the case in the eatablishnnent urfaich we nave been 
ehligiagly permitted to visit, and which is also conve- 
aisA Is r our puiposeb inasmuch as tluree different 
kinds of catpetiag are mm made* Under tlmse dr- 
oomsIaBcea, tberNSre, wo sdll glance at wmsted spin 
ning before notidng the actim manufacture of the 
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^nie wool Maches the apinner in two forms; flfeee- 
md and skhsorool: the firat being that which lesolta 
from die dmaring, and the latter being the wool taken 
iNMtt tfrs animal when killed. The former ia the better 
of <foo dare, hi(to both are employed. The wool comes 
iwlNtiaimiitluning about tea stone eac^—a * stone ’ in 
thfriiOBmtondity emg 24 lbs.—therefore equal to 240 
bMkjpnifhM todhnicsllycalled a 'pack.’ Ihe bags 
am mllin nst place stowed away in a long abed or 
wwdienm; from whence they are tranafrrred to an 
upMrfioor»oeo8;^asa8DrUng-room. Hcreanum- 
ber of UMB stand at benches in front of a range <ff 
vrindownt sbd the wotri, when taken from the bi^ ia 
placad on Ihane bendiss to be aortod. So different is 
dw-SBodie (ff growth on diffbrent parts of the animars 
Aoeci, that as many «a ton diffnent qualtdesof wool 
ope n^tahle from the sasne floece; some best fitted 
for Iho warp of tha carpet, some for wefr, some for 
eoiiwwmHuKRne for fine, foe.; and it is the office of 
thawwnmi to oenarato dm fiem pfocenieal into its 

jPCmiNnli dna aapsrateA la beat branifomd toa 
AnaW ImilwiBr ifoma it is smfoad, aooared, or 
idmhiiffiillpilyiaiipaas adheranttoH. Shnwimm; 

(iMPMBb uJUit-^lwre unwcMtn Vte* 
loaib lodn, mid vitofr into 


which the wool is dipped; and after a little stirring, 
the wool»lifted up by a kind oi pitchfork, and held 
where it can be cau^t between two rollers, whkh 
bp great pressure force out the water from the wool, 
leaving it nearly dry. To complete the drying, the 
wool IS then taken to a hot-room, wlicre an econo¬ 
mical use is made of the heat ladiating irom the 
boilers of the steam-engine: the drying-room ia over 
the hdler-room, and is thns effectually heated by calo¬ 
ric which would othersrise be wasted. This is only 
one among instances which our manufactures 
qxhibit, wherein the possession of a steam-engine 
yields beu^ta not originally contemplated when it 
was erected; such, for example, as a supply of hot 
water from the condensed steam, the warming of a 
whole footoxt steam, the heating of looms for dry¬ 
ing goods, foe. 

The sorted, cleansed, and dried wool then under¬ 
goes prooeasea by which its fibres are brought more or 
MSS into a paiallcl position, preparatory to the opera¬ 
tion of nunnitlg. In the cotton manufacture tlie pro¬ 
cess of 'carding’ is foat by which the fibres are laid 
8trai|d>t; but in ibe preparation of wool some kinds 
require a diffmmt mode of procedure, called 'comb¬ 
ing.' Supnoting the wool to be oi that kind or for that 
purpose WtU(& requites carding, the routine proceeds 
thus i—Thd wool is &st placed near a revolving cy¬ 
linder, calied a 'teaser,' whose external surface is 
studded with bent hotdes; and these hooks, catching 
hold of the locks of wofil, disentangle and open them, 
separating them fibre from fibre, and preparing them 
for the 'cards,' These cards are pomts or wncs, 
much finer than the hoqjks of the * teaser,’ and disposed 
around the extmrior of a long series of cylinders: Uie 
wool is caught from one»cylinder to anotto, twenty or 
tbir^ times in auccession, whereby all ita fibres be¬ 
come arranged very neatly in a parallel layer; and 
alter leaving tiie last cylinder, it asaumes the form oi 
a delicate, tender riband or 'tiiver ’ about two inches 
in width. 

The 'carding-macMnee’ employed in this opera¬ 
tion are very large and complex piecea of meohauism; 
and ten or a doSen of them, arranged aide byaide, give 
a very busy appearanoe to the 'earding-room.' They 
arc almost automatic, reqmring very little personal at¬ 
tention. 

The * combing’ of the wool is another mode of sepa¬ 
rating the fibres from their knotted locks. In tlie 
preparation of hemp for ropes, and of flax for linen, 
the fibrea are disentangled by means of an instrument 
called a' heckle,’ consuting of a number of teeth or 
spikes inserted in a board; and a aomewhat similar 
plan is adopted for wool. The fibres are tom one irbm 
another in three di&ient ways, til involving, however, 
the same general principle of action. In me nmplest 
mode of proceeding, the wires of a kind <ff large comb 
are heawA end the oomb being fixed with the wires 
uppermost, ths wool is laid ou them, and combed out 
by the teeth of another timilar comb. Tlda is the 
rnsthod for the finest wools. That of coarser quality 
is placed on the sur&ee of a revolving roller, and 
combed out hy paoting on and between the points of a 
kind of hedue. There is, however, another and a 
larger nacluoe, wltitii acts in a remarkable manner. 
It omitBSts of two largo vriieelB, aix or seven feet in 
diameter, rotating so that their peripheries may be 
nearly in contact, liw pecijfoery, or oereumference, of 
eadi wboti it fokmed % a eteiss of wfrtia or apikes, 
on and between which tiM wedi is phtosd: the wires 
on the one wheel foen cotobOitt tlwWOcl on the other, 
and at theaametime atwuwtw ii foie two portions— 
short fibres, called *tfoifo’ tMt Itag fibres, called 
*top’-«hicfr wo ifterfoiMlb OMA for diffwbalkinds 
ofwerk. The ahortfibwi wb fiatmftmthlttlitffit 
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in a buncb, by another boy or a third rcinom 

the longer fibres in a continuous but irregular string. 
The portion of the machine at which the juvenile ope> 
rativsB are engaged is here sketched. Without detail* 


,ing the particular circamstanees under which ‘ carding 
or ‘ combing ’ are resorted tu^ er the respective par* 
poses to which the * noils ’ snd file * top ’ are appUed, 
It will suffice to say that ail'this is piep«atory to the 



[CombinE'whetl.J 


bpuming of the yam: It may, however, be explained 
that the long * combed' wool is used principally for 
Brussels and the finer kinds of carpeting, while 
‘ carded' wool is employed for Scotch or common 
carpets. 

We next transfer our attention to a long shop or 
room wherein the worsted is‘drawn* and ‘roved,’ 
]iiorc6ses precisely analogous in principle, and nearly 
60 in details, to those pursued in the cotton maimfac- 
ture. The fibres are passed between rollers, doubled, 
passed again between rollers, and so on many times in 
succession, until they have assumed a dcgi-ee of paral* 
Iclism almost perfect ,* and, being in tliia state, they 
arc brought to the form of a loose tender cord, about 
an eighth of an inch in diameter, called a ' roving.’ 

The rovings are spun into yarns for the weaver by 
the usual action of the ‘throstle’ and the ‘mule’ 
spinning-machines. The spinning rooms are the finest 
part of the factory; long, airy, well-lighted, and filled 
with the machines whose revolving bobbins reduce the 
roving to the state of yam. All the spinning-rooms 
are attended by the bare-footed damsels whose duty it 
is to mind the machines, and whose appearance marks 
one of the points of difference between the working 
classes of England and Scotland. In England it is 
very rare indeed to see either sex, especially females, 
without shoes and stockings, except in the very hum¬ 
blest and most depressed classes of the community: 
the stockings may be full of boles, and the shoes may 
have scarcely any ‘under leathers’ to keep the 
‘ uppers’ together; yet, such ss they are, we every¬ 
where see them. In Glasgow, however, and in most 
parts of Scotland, the absence of feet-coverings is by 
no meant au evidence of extreme pover^ or iuovenh- 
ness. When Jeaunie Deana took off her dioes and 
stockings, and carried them in her bundle during part 
of ber Journey to London, she only ffiUowed a well- 
understood practice among her oonntrywomen. In 
the kitebcos of many taverns and respectable houses of 
Glasgow, at the present day, the female domestics have 
neither ahoes nor stockings on | and out in the open 
streets, especially in the vicinity of the Broosiieiaw 


and of the Salt-market, gold ear-rings and pink bon¬ 
nets, and silk ribands and shawls, may frequently be 
seen accompanied by bare ankles. When, therefore, 
wc meet with similar instances in a spinning-mill, we 
may attribute it not to any peculiarity attending the 
occupation, but to the custom of the pume. 

But to return. Some of the spun-yams are doubled 
and twisted again, to make strong threads for the warp 
of the carpet; while others are prepared, so as to pre¬ 
sent more elasticiw than strength, for use as weft or 
cross threads. When, however, the spinning » finally 
effected, the yam is carried up to the ‘ reeling-shop,* 
where a number of hexagonal frames or reels are at 
work, on to which tlie yam is wound, in the same 
manner as the silk in a silk-mill. Some of these are 
called ‘4-quarter reels,’ some * 8-quarter;’ and the 
yarn, after being removed from them, is wound up 
into hanks, and the hanks into bundles. 

So &r as this factory is a worated-mill, we may now 
leave it, since the worste^pinner’a opjwations arc at 
an end when the spun-yarn is bound up into hanks and 
bundles, and tne bundles may be either sold to other 
manufacturers or worked up by the looms of the same 
factory. The dye-house is ue next place to which we 
have to direct our attenfion. All carpet-worsted is 
dyed while in the state of yam, sometimes by the car¬ 
pet manufacturer, but at other tunes purchased by him 
in a dyed state. The dye-house at the factory wbidh 
is the object of our visit is provided with the appara¬ 
tus, mostly of a simple kind, for dyeing^ tte hanks, 
whi(di are opened so as to allow each inolvtdual yarn 
to be acted on. The usual miueral and vegetable 
colours ato employed; and the yarn, after being dyed, 
18 bung upon ^les to be dried in a heated room. 

We now approach that part of the operations in 
which the spun and dyed yam ia about to be woven 
into the form of a carpet: the warp threads to be 
attached to the ‘ haraess' and * heddlcs' of the loom, 
and the weft threads to be wound on the pirn of the 
shuttle. It must be famibarly known to every one 
who has ever examined Uie textiue of different kinds 
of carpets, that very great diversity is exhibited by 
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them; and unlesa these divorsiUes are borne in rniod,, 
the muiufaclnrin;; arranp^ementB can hardly be undcr- 
atood^ Some kinds of carpet exhibit the same pattern 
and same matorial on'both sides, the colonrs only 
being re\^rBed: another kind exhibits a wouUen or 
worsted surface on one side, and a hard horapeu or 
flaxen surface on the other: another kind presents ail 
the appearance of a velvet surfacet e&htliitiiW the 
peculiar * pile ’ or ^ nap ’ which forms the djlkt^golming 
cbaracterisUc of velvet: another kind nreldnts a rm^f 
soft surface half an inch in depth, in'wah^ die en^ df 
the fibres, instead of their sides, are exltibitcd to the 
eye. It is obvious that very differenfarrangements of 
the weaving apparatus must be calldd for to ud in the 
production of these different kinds eff carpet. 

The first which wc may notice is the common Scotch 
carpetingt which is woven in lengths almOt a, yard in 
ividth, and then sewed together edjgewise to form a 
carpet. This carpeting is formed without the admi^- 
ture of any fla.x. The warp is of worsted and the weft 
is of wool; the difference between the twe being that 
wool has shorter and finer fibres than worsted; and 
tile fabric is so construc.tcd as to constitute a double 
cloth, having two sets of warp and two of welh each 
warp being intersected by both the wefts. It Is, in 
fact, like two pieces of worsted cloth ffnited together, 
surface to surface, and it might he possible to separate 
one from the other without destroying the web of 
either. Kilmarnock, a busy town eastward of Ayr and 
southward of Greenock, is one of the chief seats of this 
manufacture. It is stated in the recent ‘Topographical 
Dictionary of Scotland,’ that “ the carpet manufacture 
may, amid many conflicting claims, he regarded now 
as the staple of Kilmarnock. Even twenty or twenty- 
five years ago it rivalled that of Kidderminster in 
England, and had no competitor in Scotland; and 
about that time, or a little later, it was greatly im¬ 
proved by the mechanical inventions of Mr. Thomas 
Morton, a citizen, who gives name to a locality in the 
vicinity of the Gas-Works, who taught his townsmen 
at once to save lime and labour, and to achieve accu- 
i-acy and an extensive variety in tiicir patterns; and 
who, so early as 182(>, received public demonstrations 
from the manufacturers of the town of the debt of 
ubligation wliich they felt his genius bad imposed.... 
The wages of the c.arpet and rug weavers run from 
12«. to 14«. per week nett, and occasionally higher, 
llie yearly value of the carpet manufacture was esti¬ 
mated, in ISijy, at 150,0001. The carpet-factories are 
six in number.” Brussels, Wilton, end Scotch carpets 
are made in KUnumock; but in that town, as well as 
in Scotland generally, the^ last-named variety is that 
which is most oxteush ely made. » 

The general process of weaving Seolch carpeting is 
the same everywlim-e, and may he illustrated by tlie 
arrsngemcHtti at the Port Eglinton factory. The weav¬ 
ing-shops are long rooms, having looms on either side, 
and a passage through the middle. Each weaver has 
his seat in firont of his loom, where he drives the 
shuttle with one band, regulates the shuttle-<box and 
the‘batten’ or‘lay’ with the other, and works the 
treadles with his feet. No steam-power is employed, 
nor is an assistant necessary, as in some (rther kinds of 
earpet-weaving. The worsted warp-thr^adsarc arranged 
in two tiers, or, if it be a ‘three-ply'carpet, in tiiiree 
. tiers, by which a triple oloti) is prodneed. Above the 
ivaiis^famds is a very complicated aasomblage of 
cora% nailed the ‘ harness,’ the olqect of whidi » to 
drate up iwrtain of the waip-threads for allowing the 
pmsaan M the wdt between them; and as the weaver, 
even Mi feat and fingers were doubled in mttltber, 
oould itotKManagi aU tltese stiings mtlM4r vsiriodcom- 
Maitity, ho is aidod by an ingeniously constinicted 
fh}^ wbiK ioriace » studded like that of a barrel- 
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orj^an. 'Fho studw are arranged on Ihc surface in a 
certain dolerminate order, which depends on the pat¬ 
tern to be produced in the carpet; and when the 
barjcel rotates, the studs, acting on several short levers, 
govern the inovemeiita of the warp-lhreads in a certain 
order, just as the arrangements of the pins on an organ- 
barrel act upon the pipes in a certain order according 
to the time to be played. Am one organ-barrel, studded 
in a certain way, can only lead to the performance of 
one tunc or set of tunes, so one loom-barrel, with a de¬ 
finite order of ^tlds, can only lead to the production of 
one design in* the carpet. The analogy between the 
two cases is so close, that we willingly make use of 
ono to illustrale the other. 

The mode of arranging the pins on the barrel de¬ 
pends altogether on the pattern to be produced, and 
this pattern is first drawn upon piipci*. There are de¬ 
signers for carpet-weaving, as well as for calico-prini- 
ing; the artists in one case as in the other exercising 
taste lo produce new and elegant designs. Wc 
bfbd cMMsioaiu the last Supplement to allude to the 
artistr room at a calico-printer’s, and wo may now 
similarly mak of one at the carpet-factory, the quali- 
fieatioDS ofthe designer beinej the same, but dc^voloped 
in a differi^nt style of productions. From the designs 
Ihe bstrois are studded, and thus made ready for the 
loom; biit every year witnesses the gradual decline of 
this mode of i>roceedirtg, the more efficient ‘Jacquard ’ 
apparatus being used in its plaice, llow this beautiful 
contrivance is brought to bear on the movements of 
the warp-throads, wt had occasion sligluly 1<» notice in 
our skeich«rt)f the bobbin-net ijiaimfacture at NoUing- 
haio; and wx* may now mention that it is extensively 
used in the carpet inamifaeluro. Sometimes there are 
as many as six hundred perforated cards for the pro¬ 
duction of one pattern, and two or three hundred levers 
or needles acted on by th(*jn, 

The horizontal warp-threads, with the studded 
barrel or the Jacquard apparatus over them, form 
what we may term the permanent furniture of the 
carpet-weaver’s loom; i)ut the arrangement of shuttles 
is also very curious. There are from two to twenty 
shuttles for each jjattei n, tlie number being groat or 
small according to the number of colours in the pat¬ 
tern. These slmttleh are placed in a kind of box at the 
weaver s right hand, and he takes them out as lie wants 
ihein. We may siqiposo tliat red, blue, and w’hite, for 
example, alternate in tlie pattern: in such case he 
throws a red shoot with one shuttle; lays it down and 
tak(‘s up tlie blue shuttle, with which he throws a 
shoot; lays dowm this again, and takes up the white 
shuttle; and so on, keeping his hands incessantly em¬ 
ployed, for he lias not only to change the shuttles in 
this manner, but also to drive up each thread of weft 
as it is thrown. The arrangement of the barrel or the 
Jacquard apparatus is such, that when one colour, or 
one set of two or three colours, is done with for a time, 
a little bell is rung, by which the weaver is warned to 
place those shuttles in the side receptacle, and take 
others into use, according to the pattern. On tluj next 
page is a representation of the general appearance of a 
Scotch-carpet loom. 

Let us next glance at a more expensive and finished 
carpet than the Scotch, viz. the Brussels. These like¬ 
wise are made at the Port Eglinton factory, and hy an 
arrangement which we will endeavour to describe. A 
Brussels earpet. is composed of linen and worsted, the 
clofii or textile fitbric being formed wholly of linen, 
and the worsted forming a kind of surface suporadded 
to the fabric thus made. The mode of effecting this is 
highly curious r—ITie Brussels eaipet**loom exhibits 
at its hinder end a series of five or more in 

number, filled with bobbins of yarn; the firarnes being 
placed at such angles as to allow* the yarn from all the 
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Imbhuis 1<) unHiiid and foini a uniiorin Uiiip of oi a siuip so aa to lojin a velvet lik(^ pile 

nue4N weaver, sitting in front of the loom, is The une% instead of being smooth at the ujipci mu- 
piovidcd with a imiiiber of brass wiiesoirli latlier face, haVo a groove lunning along the whole kngth, 
loiigci than the width of the (aipct t) be woven , and which assists the weaver in drawing a very line kniit 
llits( wilts enable him to give til il iibbtd oi (oidtd fuross Ibc woish d jams which lieovfi the wue, md 
appearance which issoeoiispu nous a hatiuc in liius- thoieby sevc nng Uitm 

siU carpeting There aie u>uallj livecolouis m a llowevti diHeient the common Vcnttiau oi staii- 
IJiiisbcls carpet, and these colours aie loimcd wholly taipeting miy appeii lo be fiom these finer kmdN jet 
l)j wdip-llneads, ot which there aic about two huii- ilresemblfs them m tliib—that the uarpalont fonns 
du d and sixty of euh coloui in twenty-seven uubes thevisibk upptr suitaic, the wilt, which is sometums 
width of laipet. The warp-lhrtads are governed by woollen, 80 nietinie& liuin, and sometiinescotton, being 
some such appuatus as in the ioimii lase, and when thrown m to fonn the fabin, but without showing at 
a ‘ shed ’ has been opened, thi wtavei thiows a shoot the suilaxe. The warp is geuei illy airangi d lu stiijies 
01 two of line Li thread lie then inlioduces a wire ol ditterent (olours and sometimes a kind of platd pat- 
undci some of the loloiiied wdips, and ovei all the tern is produced, but generally the jiattein isso]ilam 
irst, by which a series of loops is lorined, which pie- as lo require but little complf*xit} in the wt aving a])- 
bint a lound and lull appealance when the wire is paratus ^ 

atlerwaids wiihdiawu lie Ihua pioceeds, throwing a Most caipets^attei being woven, icquiieto havi the 
shoot or two ot weft, then beating them well up, then surface sheared or cut, lor the remov il of loose fibies, 
inserting a wiie, then Ihiowing uioie weft, ana so on, and for regulating the length of nap in those which 
ii])Cdledly changing tlie coloui of tlicupperiUOIt warp- constitute pile-cai pets This shtaiing is efttitcd by a 
thieadsby mechanism (oniuilld with the tieadioi* At veiy ingenious machine, in which a snow, whose 
intervals he takes out all the wires, winch have assisted vvoim or thread forms a cuttingcd^c, uvoiics v) that 
in forming the iibbcd-like suifacc of the carpet One this edge shall come iii coiitai t with a stiaighl hoii- 
c fi( it of idising the upper coloured warp m this way is vontal edge, and thus act like a pan of si issois The 
wholly to hide the linen thiead. The weavei is as- carpot to so adjusted as to be diawn betwcui those two 
sisted by a boy in adjusting the *sbed’ ior tbeieeep- ed^Si by which the surface is sheaied all over, thc^ 
tion of the weft quantity cut oft being d« y>cndent on the ad|usliuent ot 

lakenin all its parts, the Brussels-carpct loom is tno two cutting edges Jlie maihmc is lepicseiited 
decidedly a complex ynccc oi mechanism, and lequiiea on the next page 

foi Us due comprehension a veiy close attention, even Turkey or Persian rarjnh are the most costly and 
from an eye-witness of its operation. Our engraving luxuriant ot all, and arc pioduccd m a very icmaikabk 
at the head of this article, though it cannot show the way. They are not extensively made in this countrj , 
mode of action in this form of loom, will give some idea but there is an article of manufacture known as ' Per- 
oi Its general arrangement and appearance The same sian rugs,’ which willafiord us some idea of the matter, 
appaidtuR, with a slight alteration, is used tor the pro- and which is one of the kinds made at the Port Lglm- 
ductioii of Wiltm (orpetSf which difter from Brussels ton factory The arrangements for nuking a Persian 
i hiefly m this—that the ub or raised part, instead of rug are these* —The waip is formed of Imtn-jain, and 
lemaming whole, as in Brussels carpet, is cut by means is anaiiged veitically Just above the level of the 
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weaver’s eye is placed a rolled-up paper pattern, on 
wliioli the device is drawn, and which has crossed lines 
to represent the warp and weft threads, like the ^ Ber¬ 
lin ’ patterns now so well known. If, in the annexed 
sketch, wc suppose a nuinher of other lines to be intro¬ 
duced between those here given (and which we have 
omitted, to avoid confusing the figure), it null rc))resent a 
portion of one such pattern. The weaver is provided with 
stout worsted yarn of various colours, and twists this 
yarn round the separate warp-threads, twining it round 
two threads, and then cutting it off so as to leave two 
loose ends, say half an inch long each, lie has scissors 
in his right fiand, with which he cuts the worsted. He 
looks up at his pattern repeatedly, to sec what coloured 


[BerduD'fug Pattern-paper.] 

worsted u to occupy a particular spot, and to use the 
correspobding coloured thread. When he has knotted 
in a row of little tufts of worsted across the whole width 
of the weh, he takes a shuttle in his hand, and throws m 
one or twochoots of stoutlinen-j'arn, whicli keep iho tufts 
in their places and assist in forming a firm fabric. The 
ends of each tuft stand out prominently, and by a sub¬ 
sequent dressing and cutting they form such a level 
and full (Surface as to hide completely the linen 
threads. Iliis is throughout one of the most remark¬ 
able modes of producing a carpet, from its exlicme 
simplicity, and the beautiful material which it pro¬ 
duces ; but it is necessarily a very slow and expensive 
process. The loom is wholly free from the com|§exity 
of ‘barrel’ and ‘Jacquard’ apparatus, and boys can 
work it effectively. 



(Perfian rug maWing.j 
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Such arc the principal variatioim in the mode of pro- 
dncinjij carpets, apart from any conaidcration of the 
minute shades of difference which may occur in dif- [ 
ferent factories, or of new or patented improvements, | 
such, for example, as a mode of producing Turkey 
carpets wliolly by wcavingf which has been brought 
forward by a Glasgow firm, and which has led to the 
luocluctiori of very beautiful fabrics. 

Paisley Shawls and Hiobland Tautans. 

Carpets, shawls, and plaids may not appear to have 
a very close connection one with another; but, in 
truth, the analogy, in a manufacturing point of view, 
is by no means distant; and we, therefore, will find a 
corner in our article for a few details relating to 
them. 

Every one has heard of Paisley shawls; but few 
persons would be prepared for the vast extent to which 
the manufacture is carried on in that town. The whole 
town lives by shawls, almost as completely as Red-; 
dileh does by needles, or Burslem by carfeenware. If I 
we place in one class or group all those inhabitants of | 
Paisley who work directly at the manufacture of 
shawls, and into another all those who live by supply* 
mg the former with their daily necessaries, we should 
find that the two would go far to include the whole of 
tlie inhabitants of the place. It is not on(f particular 
kind of shawl exclusively which is thus associated with 
Paisley as a seat of manufacture; all kinds—silk, cot* 
ton, wool, silk and cotton, silk and wool, cotton and 
wool—all are manufactured here. • 

hrom the authority before quoted we learn tliat 
Paisley, as a seat of manufacture for spun fabrics, has 
gone thriiugh the following cycles of cliange. Tiie 
Union with England, in 1707, was the moving power 
whic#firat developed the energies of the townsmen, 
exhibited first in tnc manufaclure of coarse chequered 
linen cloth; then imitations of striped muslins, called 
* B<mgals;' and then chequered linen handkci chiefs. 
Alten a time a lighter style of fabrics was inirodueed, 
Mudi as plain lawns, lawns striped with cotton, and 
others oi iianientcd with figured devices. Rather more 
tlian a century ago the making of sewing-thread, 
known by the names of ‘ ounce-thread* and ‘ nunV 
thiead,* was commenced, and carried on for many 
years to a vpry large extent. When cotton made its 
astonishing advance in our manufacturing districts, the 
Paisley linen-thread gave way to cotton-thread, which 
is still largely manufactured there. About the coni- 
inencoment of George III,*s reign, the Paisley weavers 
introduced a kind of silk gauze, which was so admi¬ 
rably wrought, as to supersede for a time everything 
else of the kind. The trade prospered greatly: com- 
jianies came down from London to establish new firms 
at Paisley; and these firms not only employed the 
weavers of Paisley, but those also of all the villages in 
its vicinity, as well as establishing warebouaes and 
agencies in Dublin, London, and Paris. But the 
article mainifaclurcd was one peculiarly dependent on 
fashion, and fluctuations took place so suddenly and 
completely, as to bring it to ruin. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances the men of Paisley, instead of desponding, 
betook themselves to the muslin trade, which they 
laised to great eminence, and opened a field for the 
employment of a great number ot females in tambour¬ 
ing or embroidering muslins. About thirty years ago 
the gauze trade again revived, and, together with the 
plaid or tartan trade, is now carried on to some extent; 
but all of these yield at present to the shawl manufac¬ 
ture, which, introduced about forty years a^o, now 
iorms the staple product of Paisley. There is some- 
Uiiiig in tiiis chain of events which might afford a 


lesson to the weavers of Spitalh.»lds, who still continue 
weavers of silk and nothing else, whether thcie he 
much or little demand for their labour. There can be 
no doubt whatever that workmen, when they* labour 
is bestowed on commodities which are keeT]ly*expobetl 
to the fluctuations of fashdon, ought to hold themselves 
prepaied to strike out a new class of manufaetun* 
when one is declining; and this is what the Paisley 
manufacturers and weavers, much to tlieir credit, seem 
to have done. ^ ^ 

The value of the shawls manufactured in Paisley, in 
1834, was estiuiatjd at a million sterling, and in sub* 
sequent years it has been much more. At the present 
time there are supposed to be four thousand * harness ’ 
weavers, that is, weavers employed in the more com* 
plicated patterns of shawls; one thousand plain 
weavers; and three or four thousand ‘ draw-hoys ’ or 
assistants, all employed in the shawl man^acturc in 
Paisley; besid(*s the large number of persons engaged 
*in the subsidiary processes, and four or five thousand 
weavers in Bradford and its vicinity ])reparing tlx* 
plain * centres,' to which the Paisley nicu attach orna¬ 
mental borders. It is pleasant to find at the present 
j time, when so many branches of manufacture ai c in a 
gloomy stale of depiession, that the shawl-weavers of 
Paisley arc almost every one actively engaged. 

The tow'n bears evidence of the avocation of itsinlia- 
bitants, for we hear the clack of the loom in many a 
street as we pass along. The means of conveyance, 
too, between Paisley and Glasgow, show how great is 
the inlercoiirse between the former and the Maiichobter 
of Scotland, as Glasgow may justly be termed. 
Altliough the distance is seven miles, yet it is Ua- 
versed by railway for the trifling sum of ; and not 
only so, but there are uoll-apnointed steam-boats 
which run on the (Jlyde from Glasgow to Renfrew, 
where travellers are transferred to a railway, three 
miles in length, to Paisley, the fare for steam-boat and 
raihvay combined being : it is true that on this 
latter railway theie is horse-traction only, ami car¬ 
riages of a somewhat rude desorijition, but still the 
maintenance of such fares seems to indicate a vast 
intcrcouise of working jieople betw^eeii the two 
towns. 

The shawl-factories of Paisley arc not very numer¬ 
ous; the general system of manufacture being some¬ 
what akin to that followed by the stocking-weavers of 
Nottingham. There are in various paits of llic town 
‘shops* of looms, each * shop’ occupying the lower 
‘flat’ or story of a building, and containing six or 
eight looms. These looms arc owned by the operative 
weavers, one each, who pays a certain rent jut week 
for ‘ standing ;*m* they are all owned by one pei&on, 
who lets them out to the poorer elass of weavers. 
Some of these looms are of a simple cliaracter, lor 
weaving the plainer patterns; while othcis exhibit 
much more complexity of adjustment. 

The general character of the processes of shawl- 
w'eaving bears much analogy to Uiat of tai pet-weaving, 
as we have before observed. In both (*ases the worsted 
yarns and the silk and cotton yarns for shawls arc dyed 
before being used in the loom or the shuttle; in both 
cases draughtsmen are engaged to prepare patterns, 
which are divided into squares to facilitate the adjust¬ 
ment of the loom; in both cases the woven iabiic 
passes through a Bheariiig-macliiuc to cut and level 
the surface. One of the most marked difftjrences lie- 
tween them, however, is this—that tlie shawl has some¬ 
times a plain centre, with a figured border at two or 
four of its edges; and in such case the border is woven 
as a broad web, containing several repetitious of the 
pattern, which are afterwards cut asunder, and each 
18 sewn on to a sbaw^edge. 
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In one of the Paidey factoriea^ that of Momi*. mod; hot the mamiftictund product for the moit part 
* Thomion, the foUowini; m the general charaotar of the finda tte fny ta Giaagoar* where the wholewle dealers, 

I rrocesses which we minpaaed. laoaetooiltthir'ladt' dupperstKMiwarehotHie^aepmbaregreatftciIitieafor 
ng' or: leashing ’ of '^o looms ww beiflf esKriad on, prosecuting their basuiess. Ti^ kind of centralization 
that is, the fixing of the han^ or atnngs by which seenn to some extent a natural consequence of large 
the warp-tlireads an goremeoi In the weanag-abops commercial arrangeme&tx and is strikingly illustrated 
were about forty looms, some on the Jacqiiara prin> in Luncashira, where Manobestmr is the great depOt for 
ciple, and soBse bavMg the aid of a ‘draw*boy’ to woven goods produced at the fecturioa of Bolton, Bury, 
lonn the shed for tha Weaver’s shuttle. Some of the aitheroe, Blackburn, Rochdale, Oldham, Aditon. 
looms, m which six or eight diEerputly-coloured wefts Stayley Bridge. Dukenfield, Hyde, Stockport, &c. 
were woven tnln the diawk had a cuDous appendage Every year seems to afford increased indications that 
for bringing any shattle to the proppr place. The six Glasgow is hecomiug euch a depdt. We visited two 
or eight Autdes were fAdeed on as many steges in a such estahlisbments, one of wfaidw-Mcssn. Camp- 
kind of vertical firame or seaihlding at each side oi die bell’fr->i8 the largest in Scotian^ wherein the vast 
loom; and by means of a kind of lever, governed by assemblage of woven fabrics illnstrates the use and 
the weaver's left hand,lm could bring down the frame, necessity of classification. Four or five stones or 
or lift it up, so as to bring any one shulAe on a level ‘ flats ’ of an immense house arc filled almost to over* 
with his viarp-^hresds. In some bnuiches of weaving flowing with those goods: the Galashiels pi eductions 
the same thing is effected by giving an oscillatciy occupying one department; the plaids of the Stirling 
motion to the frame containing the sbutdes. In alT distnet occupying another; the bhawls ot Paisley a 
those foims of loom where a ’ draw-boy ’ is employed .third; the prnitod cottons of Glasgow and of Manclies- 
to manage the movements of the warp-threads, he is tor another; the hosiery of Nottingham another; and 
engaged by the weaver himself, who pays die hoy from so on. These wareliouses, unlike those in the neigli- 
3v. to 4s. per week for his aid. houiboojj of Cheapside in London, keen all kinds of 

In one large room liiere were fortv or fifty females ‘ soft goods’ fas’woven fabrics are called m Scotland), 
seated on low steole, cutting die shawl-border webs whether made trf woollen, cotton, silk, or linen; and, 
into strips, and sewing them on the ' centres,’ whicli raoreovei, at Messrs. Campbelrs the wholesale and 
may in some cases be plain, and m otbeis decorated, retail are "80 curiously combined, that while one cus- 
Neariy all the shawls made at Paisley have ‘ borders’ tomer may be making a large wholesale purchase in 
difl'erently woven from the * centres,’ and which rc- one room, a little barefooted girl may be purchasing a 
quire to be sewn on by the aid of needle and thread, pen’onh of tape or ol ribbon in another; and this, loo, 
in some instences fringe constitutes the bolder, inbleiiil in an CLlablisluiicnt wherein the sales are said to 
of a woven fabric; but both alike require tlie woik ol amount to little sbcfft of a imlhon sterling per annum, 
these IcmalcB lo attach them to the icntieg. Withresiwctiothatportuinofthesegoodswhichconi- 

In atiodier jiait of the establishment was the dye- prises tartans or phud^ there is a fcaturo obiervabh- 
house, where the yams were dyed. Here the appa- which scarcely any other exhibits, viz., a prevalence ot 
latuB for dyeing was such as luually Wlutic;g.tti a dvc- pattu ular patterns. EachHighkmdclanhasaptiticu- 
house. with the addition of asimplckind of press for larplmd, by which it is known, and which descends it om 
shielding one portion of a liank of yarn wliiie another age to age unaltered as to pattern. The warehouses, 
portion is receiving dye, with a view to produce a tiiereforo, where these oomuiodities are sold, have a 
peculiar cflect calud ‘ clouding.' In oUicr parts oi certain degree of uniformity in their stock, arising out 
the building weie calendering and picssing and of this circumstance, each plaid having a wefi-knou n 
packing rooms, to give to the manu&ctured arUtle its name and a well-known character. There are. how- 
tinal delicacy ol appearance. ever, fancy plaids, worn by would-be Highlanders, 

The screw-hke sbeanng-niacliine, before described which have no definite character whatever. It any 
aa in use m carpet-making, is likewise applied in circuniatauce, such as a visit to the Highlands on the 
shawl-making, hut undei a somewhat diflerentai range- pait of tlie loyal or the high-born, should give an 
inent As there may not be shawls enough made at additional temporary populoiity to plaids, all kinds ol 
one establishment lo employ one of the tuachiues, vagaries are produced in the way of patterns, widely 
several manufacturers send aU their shawls to one shop deviating from the true clan-tartans. But no inatler 
or building, the owner ot which charges a &w pence if a very young gentleiuan can show his smait-plaided 
for shearing each shawl, Tlie system is, in tact, one of stockings or cep, or it a young gentleman of larger 
the many excmphiications of the advantage of “ divi- growth can procure a plaid waistcoat or trowsers, ho 
mn of labour,” so often exhibited lu our manufactures, lorthwith dubs himself a Highlander, and tbmks of 
It also adds one to the proofs that “ nothing is worth- Roderick Dhu or Rob Roy, without stopping to 
less;” for the cotton filaments sheared from the inquire whether it be or not a recognised tai tan. 
various kinds of shawls, after being separated by a As regards the materials of these tartans, they are ol 
chemical process from the worsted and silken fila- silk, or cotton, or worsted, or mixtures of two of these 
ments, are sold to make packing-paper. The sweep- much in the same way as shawls; but the weaving is 
ings <rf tile shearing-sbop tell for four or five gumeas much more simple, since, as the whole device la pro- 
P'fjon- . , . . . riripes croaaiag each other snd forming a 

Wlien we have glanced at the various kinds of cheek, it can be produced by a simple kind of loom, 
carpet on the one hand, and at the varieties of shawls The threads of warp are arranged m their diilincnt 
on the other, we shall not have much difficulty m form- eciours, ao as to produce the long stripes, while tlw 
ing a general idea of the weaving of Pkids or Tartans, shuttles of weft are of colours suitable to produce lit*' 
Thw branch of manufacture is carried on to a pretty croK stripes. Hiere are sprigs, flowers, or ornamcnul 
good extent in Alloa, Alva, Tillicoultrie, and various devices, and tim movements ot the warp-ihicatb. ar. 
otbei* towns and villages around Stirling, as well u in thus rendered so my, that the weaver can icguJak 
Galashiels and other parts of Scotland farther south- them by his tieaffiea. 
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CURIObiriES OF BRITISH NATURAL 
HIS10R\ 

Of genuine snakes, for we eKtlude the slowwonn, 
our island contains only two indigenous species, iieitlier 
ot which arc to be found in Ireland these la o snakeb, 
with the slowwoini, and two species of lizaid, consti¬ 
tute the sum total of our Biitibh Reptilia, and two 
species ot frogs, tao species ot toads, and three of 
water-newts compobe our limited catalogue ot Am¬ 
phibia Of British terrestrial Mammalia, excluding 
domesticated species, we have about Ihirty-fivc or 
thirty-six species, ot which fourteen or fifteen are bats 
Of birds we have about two hundred and eighty-ninc 
or two hundred and ninety species Such are our sta 
tisticB with respect to the terrestrial Vertebrata of oui 
Inland The paucity ot our Repulia, when we turn to 
the warmer remons ot the glow, where they are not 
only specifically numerous, but where many of the 
species abound in incredible multitudes, is very re- 
maikable our latitudes are not congenial to the cold¬ 
blooded terrestrial Vertebrata, many, perhaps, will 
endure colder winters tlian ours, but they look for a 
hotter summer, most, however, luxuriate in the inter- 
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b, Kia^td Snak. ] 

tropical 1 cgions, the lauds Ot ii\ and there attain 

to the maximum of Ihcu dcxlopnn n< 

Fearltssly does the truant hooUioy wander through 
the gloomy depths ot our woods and w id( through 
bog 01 moiass^iu seaich ot bixd^-TK^ts and thru 
)imUd eggs, feailcbbly does lie swan Itu imi no 
erofious beast of prey is luikuig ui unbuHi, no toi- 
nble boa prepaics to make I lie laUl spnng, no eobri 
rears its broad expanded hood and uith gleaming 
e>es and opened jaws, hisses llirtats of df&truetion 
From these dreaded ministers ol death our island is 
free, the timid, indeed, may slaitle at ilu liaimless 
snake as it rustles thiough the grass eager to escape 
observation, or lecoil fioin the moie sluggibh viper 
sunning itself on the sandy he Uh, and mdi^osed to 
inflict the slightest injuiy il unmolested. These, lu 
fact, are the only terrors of oui woodlands or our 
waste-lands, and what ait they, compared with the 
serpent Vourges ot hotter climates, formidable from 
their strength and magnitude, or txom the intense 
virulence ot their poison? The (ommon or iirigtd 
snake (Natiix torquata) is a beautiful and harmless 
creature, and may be readily tamed It is abundant 
in low moist woods, damp meadows, and hr dge-rows, 
especially in the neighbourhood of water, to which it 
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dclt{;hts to resort, and in and aiound whirl) its 
lavouritelooil, tlielioK, iaalways to be procured. *11 
. often •frequents gardens, attracted by the ir&rrath of 
hotbeds and heaps of manure, in whidi thedtbnudes 
de}»osit tlieir eggs; for the same reason, as we can per¬ 
sonally testify, snakes often frequent the sides and 
bases of limehilns compoeed of large rough masses of 
stone and turf, forming a tni^ mound, between the 
novices of which the^ habitually conceal themselves. 
We well know a limefcUn of this kind, in regular u^c, 
near the banks of a canal, in Stafthrdshire, where these 
r<‘ptiles abound; we have seen them making thchr 
way towards it from the adjacent meadows'; have 
chased them on it, and procured from between the tis- 
sures numbers of the parchment-like envelopes of 
their eggs after the young had been hatched. It is 
very probable that occasionally an intaiitious snake 
lost its life by felling into the mouth of the kiln among 
the burning lime. White, in his ‘ History of Sel borne,’ 
complains tliat snakes laychsinsof eggs every sumifie^ 
in his nielon-hcds, in spite of all that can be done to 
jircvent them: the eggs, he adds, do not hatch till the 
spring following; hence it follows that where they are 
not laid in such places as manure hea[»s, or in the ere- 
x'icos of limekilns, a(i above noticed, and so subjected 
to nhat may be termed artiftcial heat regularly kept 
up, they have to undergo the natural «-old of our 
winter. In all cases most probably they are so secured 
as to be defended against severe frost. Mr. Bell 
merely states that the snake deposits its eggs a consi- 
licrahlc time before the young ones are hatched, leav¬ 
ing them to be vivified and developed by tlie heat of 
the sun or a dung-heap. The eggs aie invested with 
a membrane, and are eighteen or twenty in number, 
connected together, by a glutinous matter, in a lung 
string or cliain. 

The snake swims well and very gracefully, with the 
head arched above the surface, and, as we ^lave wit¬ 
nessed, it ean remain a conndcrahle time below. It is 
probable that snakes puiuue frogs and water-shrews in 
this clement; but tlicy also delight in it, fur wc have 
watched them swimming about without any apparent 
object beyond the pleasure of tlie bath; we have also 
known them take to the water in order to escape when 
(‘based: on one occasion we suddenly surprised a large 
dark-coloured female basking on the edge of a large 
pond or sheet of water in Cheshire *, on endeavenring 
to seize her, she plunged instantaneously into it, and 
ivwaiu ducctly across to the op]) 08 ite side, wheic the 
bank was high and raceipitous, and there enteied a 
hole, apparently the burrow of a water-rat. In this 
fondness for water the snake difiers from the blind- 
worm, which avoids it, atid from the viiier, which pic- 
fers dry localities, seldom if ever volhntarily attempt- 
iqe to swim. 

Tibc snake is very voracious, and pursues its prey 
with great doterminatiou. It feeds on mire, nestling 
birds, and frogs, especially the latter, of which it is a 
great destriwcr. We have several times seen snakes 
m the act of swallowing a frog, their jaws forced asun¬ 
der, their neck swollen, and so absorbed in their 
laborious efforts to engulf tlieir prey, all the while 
alive, that they have made no attempt to escape. ] n 
taking the Irog, the snake generally seizes one of the 
hind-legs, and first draws it in, then tlie whole body, 
portion after portion, till the whole disapficars. This 
indrawing of tW prey is not an act of umpHsuetion, 
but is connected with the mechanism of the jaws, of 
which the hones arc distinct, being united together 
and to the cranium only by clastic ligaments. This 
plan ensures the necessary dilation of tho mouth, for 
the prey swallowed generally exceeds the Ctreunifer- 
cncc of tlic snake; and next, allows the opposite side 
of cat^ jaw, above and below, tho power of inde- 
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pendent motion: the upper jaw on each side has I wo 
rows of sharp teeth; the lower jaw has one low. Tlie 
proews it as follows:—The frog being seized, the 
snake advances as far as possible the corresponding 
branches of the upper and lower jaw of one side, fixing 
the teeth into the of the victim; this done, and a 
secure hold takcq, it advances the branches of th«> 
opposite side, and so on alternately till the whole is 
gradually forced into the gullet, stretched almost to 
bursting. The poor frog is swallowed alive, and has 
been distinctly heard to utter its peculiar cry of dis¬ 
tress some minutes after liaving been swallowed: this 
piteous cry it utters when chased by the snake, of 
which it has*an instinetive terror; when fairly sc'ized, 
however, it gives itself up to its fate, and seldom 
attempts to struggle. Mr. Bell relates a curious cir- 
cunistauee of two snakes seizing one the kind-leg, the 
other tho fore-Icg of the saim* frog, and continuing 
their inroads*upon the victim till their upper jaws 
met, and tlK*y bit each other in turn. After one oi 
two such accidents,'the most powerful of the snakes 
•commenced shaking the other, wliich still had hold oi 
the flog, with great violence from side to side, in a 
short time the other retunlcd tho attack, and tliis wa- 
repeated till the one which had the slightest hold u .is 
regularly shaken off, when the victor swallowed Ins 
prey in quiet. The contest being over, a frog (’ivcii 
to the unsurcessful combatant was immediately seized 
and swallowed. In taking bitds, lizards, &c., the 
snake swallows tliem head foremost. After goiging 
its food it becomes lethargic, and eoutinues in a st.ile 
of inaction till the whole is digested, when it seeks a 
fresh sujl^ly. 

[To lx* continued.] 

MARSHES. 

Marshes arc those places, of greater or less extent on 
the earth's surtaec, w here the soil is almost constantly 
soaked with water. Tho swam]), the hog, the fen, au-l 
thcmoiass, aie so luuiiy difieient names fur the satiio 
thing, or modifications which have not yet beeu defined. 
Whetlier marshes he cousidored with regard to their 
^vantages or disadvantages, tlicy aie equally interest¬ 
ing, and are ubjcels dial call for the altentiuu of indi¬ 
viduals and sunieiiincs of states. 1'hc advantages wliicii 
Uipy ofler are of limited extent, and may 1m* divuled 
into spontaneous and aitifieial. The former eousist ni 
the natur.ll productions which are furnished by some of 
tlieiu, of which peat is unquestionably the mostim])ui 
Uiit. S6mc furnish iron-ore in eonadcrable quantity, 
and, though generally of a bad kind, it is sometimes 
very good, and worked with advantage, as in Sibeiia; 
others supply aquatic game in abundance, which 
a great resource to the neighbouring ‘inhabitants, 
either for consumption or as an a(tide of eommeiee 
(the marshes of Tuscany); others again abound in cols 
and other fish; and some, as those of the Safinc in 
France, and those of Poland, are valuable for (he 
myriads of leeches which they furmsli, and wliieh are 
sent to distant parts. The soil itself, dug up from the 
marshes, which is called bog-earth, and the tijipet 
surface of the peat-bogs, burnt or unburnt, are iii 
many cases considered tut excellent manure, anef em¬ 
ployed as such. The reeds, rushes, willows, &c., which 
BO abundantly in certain marshy lands, are in 
many places oigects of considerable importance, ^he 
artmeial advantages to which marshes may be turned 
are Confined chiefly to the cultivation of rice, where 
climate and other circumstances are favourable to 
the growth of this grain. The disadvantages of 
maMUies are great: they are in general fatal to healtii, 
and agriculture suffers by the loss of all the marshy 
land. That health is materially injured by the pesti- 
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lential air of mai-shcs is evident from the fact that the 
ordinary mean length of life in their neighbourhood is 
very low. Cattle aie also groat sufferers from thedn- 
flueiice of marshy grounds. The engineer Rauch savs. 
“ Marshes are the ulcers of the earth, which blur liie 
fair face of nature, where all should be beauty; and 
from those infectious sores the languor of death extends 
far and wide over all that should live and flourish 
but the details of their baleful influence are nowhere 
more strikingly set forth than in the prize essay pn this 
subject, by M. Ramel of Paris. Nevertheless all 
inarshes are not ec^nally prejudieial to healthy but in- 
clojieiident of their difibrent degrees of insalubrity, 
marches nresent other distinguishing features. The 
(liinate, tnc nature of the soil, and the vegetation, arc 
ail so many eircumslanccs which vary tiie anpearauce 
and cliararter of marshes. The quantity ot water is 
also very clificrent; in some cases it is Imrdly visible, 
uhilc in others, at least in certain sca^^ons, the marsh 
piescnts the aspect of a multitude of stagnant pools 
(‘overed with aquatic birds. This is the case with many, 
of the Tuscan marshes, which are moreover remarkable 
J(>r their floating islands, which sometimes unite and 
cover a large surface: these islands have little solidity, 
and, eventually sinking, become in time converted into 
})CMt: some of these marshes gain in extent, while the 
u)\} of others gradually rises, and tlie marsh disappears. 
Heeds aie particularly abundant in the Tuserfh marshes, 
and they are applied to a great number of useiul pur- 
puses. The quality of the marsh-uater al'^o difu^rs: 
thus, in some of the marshes of South (»arolina, in the 
ITnited Stales, it is salt, likewise* at Roc’heJle, Hocli- 
furt, Sio. in h ranee. In other places it is sulphuicous, 
as is the case with the marshes of Me»oi)olamja: in 
many it is ferruginous,as in Sibeiia, wheic the niaishes 
are stiongly Jiupiegtiated wxiU sulidiate of iron fioin 
th(' vitriolic s|)iings winch flow into them. The tiees 
wliu’h aie found imbedded in these marshes are so 
ihoioiighly impregnated with oxide of iron, that they 
supply an ore of exeelleut quality, furnishing a meial 
free from the defect of biittlcness so counnon to the 
iron of most other bog-oies. In some cases tlie w\‘iter 
of the marsh exhales an intolerable smell of sulnhunUted 
liydiogen, arising fiom the decomposition of the sul- 
})liato of magnesia, or Epsom salt, which is continually 
forming on their banks. 

In cold couutiips, marshes freeze, hut seldom become 
diy; in waini countries, on the* eontraiy, the marshes 
are oficn dry, and such can luiver lorm jicat. As to 
the vegetation of marries, it is cither composed of 
rei'ds, rushes, algae, graniinem, or mosses, of w’hieh the 
paluntre^ tlu* most common in peat-bogs. 
Hi iishwood,of various kinds, and willow’s and aldeis, 
aic also common in marshy grounds. Marshes are 
found in all kinds of situations; in continents and 
in islands—on the margin of the sea, as well as 
in the interior of the land—on the slopes and even 
on the summits of mountains, as well as in the 
pldiiis. Most countries have them in greater or less 
abundance, but it baa been remarked that they ai<* less 
common in Asia and ia Africa (as far as the latter is 
known) tlian in Europe, and that they arc more abun¬ 
dant in America than elsewhere. In this latter part 
of the world almost all the plains are wet and abound 
in marshes; they are exceedingly common in the 
northern countries of the globe, particularly in the flat 
l^irta bordering on the sea, where the land is low and 
the subsoil clay. Here the rain and snow-water accu¬ 
mulate, and remain for want of sufficient evaporation 
to carry them off. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the existing 
marshes: wo may, however, observe that in Italy there 
are the Tuscan and the celebrated Pontine marshes, 
which are of gml extent: in France there tire abom 


1,500,000 arpens, or French ac/es, of marshes, some of 
great surface, as that of Momoiienear the mouth of 
tlie Loire, which has been worked for its peat for xij)- 
wards of live hundred years, and gives constant eni- 
ploymerit to eight thousand persons. Ireland^contains 
about three million acres oi marsh; the marsh or bog 
of Allen alone contains three hundred thousand acies, 
and there are others very expensive. England has 
many marshes, particularly in Lincolnshire, Somer'^'cl- 
shire, Kent, and JCambridgeshire; Chester, Hunting¬ 
donshire, Lancasnfre, and Staft'ord have extensive 
marshes, some ofvjhich contain embedded trees. Scot¬ 
land is much diversified with marshy ground, as in 
Peebleshire, Ayi shire, Stirlingshire, Kinross, &c. As 
for Holland, the whole country is properly a drained 
inaish, and it still contains some extensive bogs which 
furnish peat. * All the space along the coast from Hol¬ 
land loI)ennurk is httie better tliau a succession of 
insrsb and sand. Russia in Europe has marshes of 
Vast extent, as those at the source of the Don, along 
the river Pripitz, and round the sea of Azoff, as also in 
Finland and the Baltic Provinces, in Lithuania and 
Poland. The eastern jiart of Prussia abounds in 
sw'amps. Norway and Sweden have some bogs, but 
littlein proportion to their territory. In Beisarabia, in 
Turkey, and all along the lower Danube, there are ex¬ 
tensive marshes covered with lecds. In Hungary the 
marshes are estimated at two* million ar)»cna. Swit- 
zcrland hiissonie considerahh* swampy patches, many 
of which are on the slopes of the mountains and in the 
higher valleys. In Sjiain and Portugal there arc some 
(extensive marshes; indeed, they are more or less scat- 
teied all over Europe, 

Asia has its maishi's and swamps, but they arc less 
coininoii than in Europe, if we except the northein 
poition, where they are in gnnumber and very ex¬ 
tensive, ^s between the lower Ob and the Yenisei, and 
between this last rher and the Lena. I’liere is between 
the little Tanguska and the Yenisei*the inaisli called Lis, 
equal in extent to the gieat lake Ladoga suspen(U*d as it 
weie in the midst of rocky hills. The jirovjnce of 
Okhotsk has many swanqiy forests. A largo part of 
Olmia is naturally swampy, but it is to a great extent 
drained by the numerous canals which intersect the 
country. Toiiqum has many marshes, and the penin¬ 
sula of Malaecd contains many of great extern. In 
India the piovinee of Oiidolias some extensive marshes 
covered with reeds, the retreat of great herds of wild 
buffaloes. The mouths of (lie greater part of the rii cia 
of India are marshy, and large swaiiipb are sonietiiiK's 
found along their couise, as is the case with the Padder, 
In tlie noi them provinces Uiere are many savannabs, 
or wet mcado\«. There are sw’anips along the 
Ku])hrates, and those of Mesojiotamia an* bitter, sul- 
phuieous, and salt. In Persia the province of Ghilari, 
in other respects fertile and beautiful, is v cry uinvhole- 
sonio oil account of its marshes and marshy forests. 
Mazendoran has also many swamjis. The eastern side 
of the lake Aral is marshy. Thestcpp(*a of Uu; Kirghis 
ahomid in salt marshes and }) 0 uls. The Asiatic islands, 
that is, all those that are of any extent, contain marshes; 
thus part of the coast of Sumatra is covered with ex¬ 
tensive marshes, w hich have caused it to receive the 
name of the pestiferous roast the reeds arc gigantic 
bamboos, and a continual fog bangs over the aquatic 
soil. Batavia, Sainarang, and other places in tlie 
island of Java are icputed to be so unwholesome, in 
consequence of the stagnant waters and peslileiitidl^ 
marslies, that the island has been named the grave of 
Europeans. The Philippine Islands have a great many 
peat-bogs. New Holland has much niarsby giouiid 
along the coast, and immense swamps liavc been seen 
inland 

As for AlVica, its interior is too little known to 
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enable ns to speak ulth any certainty of its marshes; 
but the Boiitherii part, according to Barrow, has maiiy 
and extensive swamps cox red with reeds and aali&e 
plants. Some of the ri\ ers on the east are marshy at 
their otiibouchtires, which is also the case with the 
Quorra. JVfit<iaga 6 car contains marshes, in which the 
singular Navenala (urania ipeoi(m\ a kind of palm, 

f trow 83 remarkable for< the size and disposition ot its 
raves, which are similar to those of the banana, and 
are employed by the natives as table-cloths, napkins, 
plates, dishes, and spoons. ^ 

America contains immense marshes. In the frigid 
zone of the New World, as farasknbwn.fog-envelojK'd 
nurthes have been found. To the westward, in Rus¬ 
sian America, the land lying bctwTcn the coast and the 
mountains is a slip of black swampy soil; some ol the 
marshy crounds are on the elopes of the mountains, 
and retain the water like a Sfionge; their verdure 
(being covered with moss of vaiious kiud<») gives th<.‘in 
the appearance of firm land, but m endeavouring td 
pass them the traveller sinksi up to the waist. On the 
opposite or cast coast of America w^e find Newfound¬ 
land interj 8 e(’tcd by niarslu's and morasses. Lower 
Canada has neither maishes nor stagnant water, but 
the rivers are muddy. To the south of the great lakes 
of North America, and as far south as Mexico, the 
United States contain a great number of marshes, and 
.some of them of great exicut. The low lands of 
Mexico also contain many swamps, 'I'he former in- 
tendencia of Vera Cruz js principally owupied witli 
marshes and sands. South America contains a groat 
abundance of extensive marshes, as on the upper 
Apuie, an afiluent of the Orinoco; and the della of 
the latter river is one vast aw amp. Th<‘ region which 
extends between the And<*& and the Pacific has little* 
marshy ground, if we except Chaco, where there are 
many swainpy valleys; but, on the other han^^ Uie iiu- 
meufce plains which occupy the whole interior of the 
continent, from tlie mountains of Caiacas on the north 
to the Straits of Magalhacns on the south, contain a 
great number of extensive inaiahes. All the immenhc 
basin of the Amazon is <’oveied with swamps and 
wet land, and marshy iorostb. To the south of the 
Campos Paroxis, the jirovinces of MoxosandChujuitos 
contain exteusive rnarslu^s; in the l^Uter particulaily 
lliere is the great lake or inaish o( Xarayes. This 
marsh is tcmiioiary, howcvei, being tliy a great ]>au ot 
the year, and then covered with the corn-flag [gladio- 
lu$) and other tridetf. The ]>rovinre of Chaco is also 
full of marshes, as well as that of Cordova, in whuh 
are the swamp of Los Poiongos, the Mar-rhiejuito, &e. 
In La Plata there s the marsh of Y^bera, formed 
by the infiltrations of tlir Parana. A.t the luulli-west 
extremity of the Pampa of Buenos Avres is the gieat 
Acdy marsh called Los (JanaveruW and along the 
whole course of the Rio Mendoza, and between that 
river and the foot of the (Jordilleras there are exten¬ 
sive marshes. They also exist on the u])pc»r pan of 
Rio Negro. In short, we may say that all the immense 
region of tho Pampas, or plains of South America, 
contains marshes. Brazil has many swampy woods; 
and ill ascending the coast we find the great island of 
Marajo at tlie embouchure of'tlie Amazons, a consider¬ 
able tract df which is a marsh, formed in ])art by tho 
deposit from the water of the river, and lu part by tlie 
sands of the sea. Farther north again thi* wiiole const 
of French Guyana is a swamp. 

This enumeraliou oi the known marshes and sw^amps, 
though coinprchensivc, is, however, from being coin- 
pkte. Very large portions of the earth’s surface re¬ 
main still ujaexpwcd, aud physical geography is yet 
too modern a science to liave attracted the attention of 
travellers to the correction and completion of its details. 
Nevertheless it is certain tliat the extent of marJiy j 
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ground is very great; and probably it was formerly 
much greater, for a multitude of natural circumstances 
have greatly diminished them, and are still effacing 
them by degrees. On the other hand, colonization, and 
the consequent increase of population in the newly 
settled places, cause the clearing of iorr*sts and the 
draining of marshes to go on rapidly. There is no 
doubt but that in proportion as the swamps arc dried 
up the source of many diseases will be got rid of; but 
again, it may be doubtful whether the increased drought 
occasioned by so vast a reduction of evaporating sur¬ 
face may not engender other diseases equiuly fatal with 
those which now spring from the superabundance of 
swampy ground; and it is possible that even absolute 
sterility may result, in some cases, from impiudent 
drainage.—From Ihe Penny Cyclopeedm. 


Pome %n tine SiTfh Ceniury *—It was towards tho close of tliis 
interval tlmt llolisarius felt a desire to visit and survey with his 
own 0308 the rums ot a place that had been the theatre of so much 
'grandeur and renown; and with this view he sallied forth tioni the 
sea-noit at the head of a strong squadron of his guaids. A 
niarnle wilderness extended on cvei y side as far as the eye could 
Toarb, strewed with the ruim of V jtruvian villas, temples, and 
aqueducts: tlie waste water of the latter had tillpd all the valley* 
and overflowerl the low grounds of the Campagua, converting into 
inarsluv and mantJuig ]kw))s those regions wljicli erewhilo had 
nboutirkcl with all the delights of the Hespeudes. The thorough¬ 
fares of the nations were silent and lonely os the double line oi 
tombs through which they passed. The towers and iuscii])lioiis 
over the gates had been tom down, and tlieir bronze pottul 
carried offni the plnndei-train of tbe iMirbanati. The rock-built 
walls of Home lay low ; and the'tramp of their war-lmrses wa^ 
niuflled by Ibe grass, as Heliharlus and his troops lude uniloi a 
succession of dismuutled arches, down towards the Forum, aion, 
the ‘^Sacred Way.’’ The foi looked out from the casements ol 
the PaUtinc, and* barked sharply at the intruders as they rode on , 
wolves prowled through the vacant streets, or littered in the 
palace halls; wild dogi» hunted in packs, through the great en 
cus, through the baths along the Campus Marnus, and on to the 
gardens of Sallust and M^.ends, thumgh the promenades of tlu 
Suhuira. ()ut1atidis}i lieasts— as if escapd from the menagerus 
and keeps of the amphitheatres—lay sleeping and enjoying them¬ 
selves in the sunshine oi the pirticoes, or tore one another to piect«?, 
ns the factions had done^of old, around the rostrum and in the 
a<*sei](ib1y-place of the people; otheis growled and snarled, ami 
glotited over the unburied caicasses and whitening skeletons of the 
<ifad. Havens and vultures desisted fiom teeding their saCii-* 
guiuary nestlings to hoot the wanioisas t)jry wound slowly among 
the prostnite columns aiJ4l entahlaturra of temples that encum¬ 
bered the ascent to the Capitol, or, starting from their perchitig- 
plucos on trophy and triumphal arch, hovered and flappetl their 
sable wings above the plumage of their helmets. Once more the 
Homan eagle soars above the Tar{)oiaii tower—^that eyry from 
whence,tor a thousand y eois, it liad flown forth to carnage; and the 
maihal bugle makes the field of Mors resound again. Hut instead 
ol the wailikc response of legions—clamouring to uc led against 
the Samiiitc or the Parlliiaii—there broke out a hideous medley 
of yells and howling, yelp, baik, and roar, outtopped by the shiill 
cues of ill-omened biuls startled from tbeir roosts in the sanctu¬ 
ary recesses, uud ffom the niches aud cornices of the Senale-kouse. 
The warriors listened for some human sound. In vain they 
listened, ami listened again. -Thore was the Palatine, the Forum, 
the Capitol, the Campus Martius, and the Tiber flowing under 
the beauteous summer-sky beneath the Tarpeiaii clifl*; but the 
la^gions, the Emperors, tlie Senate, and the Komau People, where 
were tliey ? — Rome os it UHis rntder Bxgantmt aful os ti became 
wider the Popes. 


Education m Jceihwd.—In tho island of Iceland these is no 
such thing to be found as a manor womosi-HFiot decidedly 
deficient in mewtol capacity—who cannot rad and write well, 
while tlie greater part of all classes of the inbabitaiits have 
mastcreil several ot* the higher branches of ednestfion, iitduding 
a knowledge of modem languages and an acquaintanoe with 
clattical literature.—fV/»**s Proyreu of ihe Nation, vol. iii., 
l|ec, vii., Mwraf Progt ess* 
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THE SKELiLIGS. 

The Great Skellig is probably one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary objects which the love and research for sub¬ 
limity and adventure has still left amongst the lesser 
known of British Islands, 

It rises out of the Atlantic a mighty pinnacle, nearly 
a thousand feet high, as sharp as an Alpine aiguille, 
and as elegant and beautiful in form as can well be 
conceived. It stands about ten miles out to sea, off the 
south-wost coast of Kerry, sufficiently far out in the 
AUauticHo encounter its waves in their wildest mood, 
before they have been checked by the shallows and 
other influences which waves usually experience 
before they finally break upon a line of shore. It is 
the extreme western piece of British land. The ac¬ 
companying sketch was taken on approaching it, and 
its sister isle, the Leaser Skellig, when at a distance of 
about three miles. Upon a near approach it seems 
hardly possible to 6nd footing on its steep ami riven 
sides. The landing is at all times difficult and uncer¬ 
tain, and, indeed, except in very calm weather, quite 
impracticable. The first impression on touching the I 
ba« of this lofty p]rramid, rising so grandly out of the 
world of waters, is impressive. The solitary and fear¬ 
ful grandeur of this mighty rock, lifting itself up in 
naked majesty, as if the peak of some vast submarine 
mountain, cannot but penetrate every mind with a feel¬ 
ing of deep sublimity. It is a schistose rock, the strata 
nearly vertical. Amongst the ciwices there is a sniall 
but luxuriant vegetation. A spinach grows wild, of 
a particularly pleasant flavour when cooked. Theeea- 


planlain is also luxuriant, and the common navelwort. 
Even this spot has had its* inhabitants. About onc- 
third up, on a little platform, there is a cluster of 
domed cells, or “ kills,” built and inhabited by monks 
so early, according to Geraldus Cambrensis, as the 
sixth century. The Annals of Innisfallen mention an 
abbot of Skellig who died in 885. The rugged nature 
of the place, though no doubt the original inducement 
to the settlement, afterwards occasioned its abandon¬ 
ment, and it is believed that the cells have not been 
regularly inhabited since the ninth century. These 
rtirious specimens of architceture, built precisely in 
the shape of an ordinary bee-hive, are probably as per¬ 
fect now as when they were built. The stone exhibits 
no sign of disintegration, nor is any appearance of set¬ 
tlement or alteration of structure to be traced. They 
were evidently constructed, without mortar, of rough 
slaty stones oi a very imperishable nature, and so laid 
together as to exclude both wind and rain. In later 
centuries pilgrimages ^ penitents to these cells have 
not been unfrequent. The greatest penance consists in 
climbing to the very top of the Peak, called the Spit, 
which, to look at it from below, one would think could 
never he attempted. Its first inhabitants were not im¬ 
probably amongst the most enlightened of the dark 
ages, its inhabitants now are enlighteners not of moral 
and mental, hut of physical darkness. For ages this 
coast had proved the grave of thousand^ and the wrecks 
which annuaUy strewed its shores, forming in great 
part the wealth of its inhabitants, called loudly for 
some beacon to wwn the mariner. The Trinity Board 
of Ireland, in the year 1826, at enormous cost, erected 
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two lighthouses on the west side of the Peak, Two 
light-keepers and Ihoir families now live ujxm the rock;' 
onc*of thtw had not been ashore, as he expressed it, for 
five years, several of his children never. These lights 
are the iirsl seen by vessels coming across the Atlantic. 
The light-keepers state that they never have frost, and 
that Buovr rarely ialls and never lies, and their oil 
never thi(*kens. The tetnp^rature of this whole coast 
iHHingulaily mild and equably IhethermomclGr, it ap- 
j>rars, having never been lower for sevci^al years than 
2 S" Kalirenheit nor higher than 73^.* This mildness 
may be oaing to the influence of a branch from the 
Gulf-Stream, which appears to set upcSi this coast. TJie 
light-kccpeis are supplied witli provisions by boats 
trom tlie harbour oi Valencia, ihirty-six miles from 
Killarney. Often, especially in winter, they aic long 
wdiliout any communication. Any one withmg to see 
llio SkeHig^feiay get a boat at Valencia, but it would be 
necessary to wait for a fit day; there is, liowevei, 
roast scenery, and sea’Cral objects of interest in tbc 
n(‘iglibourhoud, on which a icw days might be w’cll 
siKMit, and theie is a comfortable liltle hotel withal on 
the island of Valencia, To be on the Skcllig during 
(me of those tremendous storms which visit this coast 
(vould be one of the finest things imaginable. To wit¬ 
ness the breaking and foaming of the Atlantic waves 
aft(»r rolling and gathering strength for thousands of 
imles over a deep sea, charging the base of the pyra¬ 
mid with a fury inconceivable, dashing their spray 
hoeral liundred feet high, would be enough to satisiy 
tlir deepest longings for the terrible and sublime. 

During these sidfrius the light-keepers affirm that it 
is dangerous to stand at a lower level than a huiulrcd 
and seventy feet above the sea. A smith's anvil of 
great weight was washed away at a Height of a bun¬ 
dled and fifty feet during the erection of the buildings, 
^lie Lesser Skellig is known to naturalists as one of tlie 
breeding-stations of the Gannet, or Solan tjloose. 
'riu'se birds are never known to touch on the Gi eater 
Skelbg, nor on any part of the coast, confining iliem- 
selves exclusively to tlicir own territory. The jdmiiage 
ut the adult bird is of a peculiarly brilliant white, the 
jiomts of the wings being black. The sharp pointed 
iocks of this island rcnib'r it inoie difficult lo t licet 
a lauding heie, and it has never been inhabited. 


AMERICA DISCOVERED IN THE TENITI 
CENTURY. 

It has been staled that the earliest claim to the Jionoiir 
of discovering this interesting portion of the globe is 
that which has been given by Snorio Sturlonides.inlijs 
* (JhronicJe of Olaus,* pubbJncd at Stoo|jholni in 1GD7. 
He stales that those enterprising navigators, the Nor¬ 
wegians, planted a colony in Iceland as oaily as the 
y(*ar 874, and established some settlers on the coast of 
(jircenlaud in 982, w hen they arc represented as having 
jiroceeded towards the west, and, finding a more in- 
\iting coast, on which w’erc some grape-vines, and in 
the interior some pleasant valleys shaded with woocl, 
they pave it the name of Vinland, and settled some 
('olonists there. , 

Tins statement has been considered as founded on 
rumouis, and so much involved in the obscurity of the 
jiast, as to render the authenticity of the facts ex¬ 
tremely doulitful. But the publication, in 1838, of the 
work entitled ♦ Autiquitates Ainericanffi/ by the Royal 
i5ocirty of Northern Antiquaries at CTopcnhagen, 
wiierem Prolessor C. C. Kafn has given in Danish, 
with a Latin ti^anslution, the contents of many of the 
old Gothic MSS. preserved in the archives of Den¬ 
mark, has put the inath^r be)ond a doubt. 

This great work prc^seuls a liost of striking facts 
whicli prove beyond a doubt that Atnerica was disco¬ 


vered by the Norlbraon in the year 98G, and was le- 
peaiedly visited by tliem during the two succeeding 
centuries. The nautical arfd astronomical notu c>, jik*- 
sorved in some of the ancient writings, are ol the 
greatest importance in fixing the positions and lati¬ 
tudes of tlie places named. The identity of Viiitdaiul 
with Massachusetts and Rhode Island is fully e-^la- 
blishcd. 

It appears from the nanalivosiin this intcicsting 
work \,of which a detailed abstract was given in the 
‘Journal of the Royal Gcogiapluoal Society,* whence 
the following t^ketdi is taken), that, in the sjning 
of A.n. 98(j, Eric the Red, wuth his houbchold, in 
which, amongst others, were his three bons, Lrii, 
Thorwald, and 1'hoisioin, and also a natural dauglUei 
named Vieydisa, (*ruigiated from Iceland to Giecidand, 
where they formed a settlement. tAniong those who 
accompanied him was Heiiulf Bardson, whose sou 
Biaino happened at this lime to be on a trading vo>ag<' 
*toNoiway. Eric established himself at Bratlalid in 
Encafioid, and Ileihili Baidsoii scitloil at Ileriulfsnes. 

'When Biarne leturned lo Eyiar in Iceland, and 
found that his father had departed, he dcleimnu'd 
u])on spending the following whit(*r with him, as 
had done the preceding ones, allliough lie and all his 
people wore (mtirely ignorant of the navigation ol th(‘ 
Greenland Sea. To this deUuimnation the oiigiiuil 
discovery ofrAmerica appeals to be owipg. 

They coiiimeiKvd then v()>age; fogs and nortliulv 
winds aiose, and for many days they vutc dn\eii thf^y 
knew not whither. At kmgfh they dcsciied a Lind 
without movntains, overgrown witli wood, andpiTbciii 
ing many genlle elevations; bul as it did not coi respi nid 
with the docriptioiu which they liad leccived ol 
Greenland, they left it lo the laihoaid, and ]mibucd 
their course foi two days, when they came to aiioihcr 
land, which w'as fiat and oveigiown with wood. They 
agitin stood out to sea, and, afti'r Ihice days’ sailing 
with asouth-wcbt wind, peuiMved a third land, whuii 
Biarne discovined to be an I'^laml; but as it did not 
pi('s(‘Ut an inviting asjjcct, being mountainous and 
coveiod with glaciers, he did not go on blioie, hut hoie 
away wjih the same wind, and, aitrr four (lays’ sailing, 
auived at Ilermltbiics in (aecnland. This w'as in th(» 
feummer ol b8l>. 

About (‘ight years after this Biarne went on a \hit 
to Fa ti, I ol Norway, and lelated to him Ins voyag(*, 
with an .mount ol the strange lands he had lUwt)- 
vered. Bi.une’b dcMniptioii oi the coasis was \eiy 
a(‘aiial<, hut he was much blamed for not having 
made hiinsell bett(*r acqiiauited vviLli the country. 

Jn GicciiUnd Ino voyage had exeiled much iniciest, 
and, on hi& icturn, a voyage ot tliscoveiy was pro¬ 
jected. 4 

Among those whose curiosity had been excited by 
the discovciyof the unknown lands, was Linf, oneof 
the sons ol Eiic the Red. This enterprising riavigaloi 
purchased Biarnc’s ship, and, having manin^d it with a 
CKwv of thirty-five men, 8(»t sail in vjuest ol stiange 
lands, in the year lOlX). The fiibt land they made was 
tliat which liiariu' had smi last. Ilcie they went on 
bjiuie; not a blade of gras* was to be seen, but evory- 
wheie mountains of ice, and between these and the* 
shore one barren plain of slate (hellu). Tins country 
not appearing to possess any good qualities, they called 
it IleiluUnd, and put to sea again. This was the land 
which Biarne had discovered to be an island, and was 
doubtless Newfoundland, which in modern desciip- 
tions is said partly to consist of naked rocky flats wlieu^ 
not even a fehrub can grow, and Uicrefore called 
Barpcns; thus corresponding lo the island of Hellu- 
laiid fiist disc overed by Biarne. The next land they 
came to, and wheie Uiey went on shoie, was le\(‘L 
covered with Wuodb, andchaiaclemed by difls of white 
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hand aud a low coast: tlic'y called it Maikland (Wood¬ 
land;, This country, south-west of Ilelluland, and dis¬ 
tant from it about three days’ sail, is Nova Scotia, of 
which the (\c8criplions given by later writers answers 
coninlclely to that given by the ancient Northmen of 
M<irklaud, Leif left this country, and, after two days’ 
sailing with a north-east wind, came to an island east¬ 
ward of the mainland. Tliey sailed westward, and 
nent on shore at a place where a river issued from a 
lake and flowed irtto the sea. Hero they first raised 
tome h)g-huts, but when they had determined upon 
])«rwing the winter there, they built commodious housed, 
n Inch w’<*re aft forwards called Leiisbtidir (Leif s booths'), 
Leif then divided his people into two c(hnpani(*s, which 
were alternately to be employed in guarding the 
liouses and m making short excursions. He gave 
them s])ecial instructions not to go farther than would 
admit of their return on the same evening. It hap- 
)u»ui'd one day that one of Ins followers, a Gerniaii 
named Tyrker, was missing, Leif, with a small party^ 
went out to seek him, but they soon met him return¬ 
ing. He informed them that he had not been far, Uit 
had discovered vines and gra])es, ivith which he was 
w ('ll aequainted, having been born in a country where 
vines grew. They had now two employments—hewing 
of timber for loading the ship, and collecting grapes, 
with wliich they filled the long-boat, Leif named the 
(‘ouiitry Vinlaud (Vineland), and in th(^ spring de- 
jjailed thence lor (Ireenland. 

'I'he country llius named Vineland, and which is 
prou'd to bo id(Mit](*al with Mahsaeliusi'tls and Ilhode 
island, nafurallv became the theme c»f much conversa¬ 
tion in Greenland ; and Leif's brother • Thorwald, 
lliinking it had not been sufficiently explored, was de- 
saiious of making a voyage thither, with a view to more 
extensive loheaiclwis. In pursuance of this ob]ect be 
honowi'd Leif's ship, and, having received his instruc*- 
tions and advice, hcl had in tlic year 1(MK2. Th(*y 
leached Virudaiid at LeiMjooths, and spent the wdnt(»r 
llicie. In the spring of liK);} Thoiwald ('(pupped the 
ship's long-boat with a party of bis lollov\('is lor the 
pnrj)os(* of mak'ng a voyage of discovery sunthuaids, 
'riiey found the country extreim'ly beautiful, but 
witliout any appearance of men having been there 
bclure them, except on an ^s^d^l(l to the W’cstWtird, 
where they discoveied a wooden shed. They did not 
lehirnto their companions at Leifsbooths until autumn. 

In the summer of 1001 1'horwald left a parly at 
Leifslmolhs, and sterling his ('ourse first eastward and 
ibeii northward, passed a remarkable headland en- 
(jlosing a bay. They called it Kialariics (Kedcape) 
from its resemblance to the keel of their ship. This 
promontory, which modcrii geographers have some- 
limes likyx(*d to a horn and sometimes to a sickle, is 
(JapeCoiR They sailed along the eastern coast into 
one of the nc'an'St firths, until they arrived at a pro¬ 
montory entirely overgrown with wood, wdiero th(*y all 
landed. Thorw'ald was so much pleased with this spot, 
that he exclaimed to liis companions, “ Here it is 
])cautiful, and hen' I should like well to fix my dwell¬ 
ing.” He little thought that, instead of being his 
dwelling, it was so soon to be his burial-place. As 
they were preparing to go on board, they descried on 
the sandy beach three hillocks, which, on a near 
approach, were found to be three canoes, and under 
each three Skrellings (Esquimaux), A fight emsued: 
eight of iho SkrcUings were killed; the ninth escaped 
%vith his canoe. Afterwards a numerous yiarty rushed 
u]K)n them from the interior of the bay, and discharged 
arrows at them, Thorwald and his party endeavoured 
to shield themselves by raising little screens on the 
ship’s side, and the SkrelHngs at length retired, but 
not till Thorwald had received a wound under the arm 
from an anow. Finding the wound to be mortal, he 
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said to his followers, “ I now advise you to prepaie foi 

J our departure as soon as }> 08 siblc, but me ye shall 
ring to the yiromontory wnere I thought it good to 
dwell; it may be that it was a jirophetic word wliic'h 
fell from my mouth about my abiding there for a 
season: there shall ye bury me, and plant a cross at 
my bead and also at my fc(;t, and call the place Kross- 
anes (Crossness) in all time coming,” He died, and 
they buried him as he bad dirccied. (Krossant's is, in 
all probability, Gurnet Point.) After this they rejoined 
their companiotMuat Lelisbooths, where they spent the 
winter; but in the spring of 1005 set sail for Green¬ 
land to commuoicate to Lolf the fate of his brother, 
AVhqn the circumstance of the deatli and burial of 
Thorwald was made known in Greenland, Thorstein, 
Eric’s third son, determined on making a voyage to 
Vineland to/ctch his brother’s body. He equipped the 
same ship, and was accompanied by his wife Gudrida; 
but his design was frustrated; fur, after having heon 
tossed about and driven they knew not whither during 
the whole summer, they landed in the western settle¬ 
ments of Greenland, where Thorstein shortly after 
died. In the spring Gudrida returned to Eriesfiori 
This unsuccessful expedition was soon after followed 
by another, on a larger scale than any of the preceding 
ones; for it happened that, in the summer of 1006, 
two ships arrived from Iceland, the one commanded 
by Thorium Karlscfnc, a wealthy and powerful Txian, of 
illustrious birth; tho other by Biame Grimolfson. 
Thorfinii was accompanied by Snorre Thorbradsoii, 
and Biarnc by Thorball Gatulasoti. At this time a 
festival was held at Brattalid, on which occasion th<' 
Vineland voyage* was the leading toidc of conversation, 
and Thorfinn, being captivated by Gudrida, .iskcd and 
obtained the consent of her brothev-in-law, Leif, to their 
union, which took place in the course of the winter. 
Oil tlio celebration of these nuptials the Vineland 
voyag(Xi was again the subjrrt of discussion, and 
Karlscfnc was ))revaiU‘d on, by his wife Gudrida ami 
others, to prosci'ule a voyage thither and jilant a 
colony. Accordingly three ships xvere fitted out, and 
all kinds of live-stock taken on boai J, The first ship 
was conmiandod by Thorfinn Karlscfnc and Snorre 
Tiiorbrsidson. the second by Biarne Grimolfson and 
Thoihall Gamlason, and the third by Thor ward, who 
liaJ married Freydisa, the natural daughter of Eric 
the lied. They mustered one hundred and sixt} men, 
and, being furnished with what was necessary for tho 
occasion, de])arted in th(' spring of 1007. After toucli- 
ing at Ilelluland and Markland, they came to Kial- 
arnes (the Nauset of the Indians), wlieie the trackless 
deserts, long beaches, and sands so much excited their 
wonder, that they called llftm Furdustraudir (Wonder 
Strands). Thdy passed these, and came to a firth 
w'hich lan far into the country, and ^hich they railed 
Stiaumfiiirdr (Stream firth). On the shore of this 
firth lh (7 lauded: tho country was beautiful, and thc'y 
made pi opal ations for a winter residence!; butThor- 
hall wished to go in quest of Vineland in a north 
direction. Rarlsefne, however, decided on going to 
the south-west. Thorhall, therefore, with eight men, 
quitted them, and w^as driven by westerly gales to the 
coast of Ireland, where, ac'cording to some accounts, 
they were taken and made slaves. Karlscfnc and 
those that remained with him, in all one bmidrrd and 
fifty-one men, sailed in a southerly direction till they 
entered a river which fell into the sea from a lake. 
They steered into this lake, and called tho place U6p, 
which, in Icelandic, signifies a bay, or the land border¬ 
ing on such a Here they landed, and found 
wheat growing wilcT on the low grounds, and on the 
rising landf grape-vines. To this place Mount Hope’s 
Bay corresponds; and it was at this Hop that Leifs- 
bootbs were situated. Above this, and most probably 
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on IheliwutUttlly MtuaUd elevrtiou *fterw«i4i callwi 
Ijy ttie {ndtm Moot Hsup, Karlsefine and bt> twnpa- 
nidns erected tbeu dwriluigs and passed the vunter 
Ode ndrmnft, in the bcf,jn»»n(? ot 1008, they pereeupd 
They had iv9 miow, aud the cattle led in the open fields, 
a number of eauoce couutiR from the south-vest jHUtt 
cape Koilstine exhibited inendly signals by 
holding up a 'uhite shield, and the natives, a sallov- 
toloured and ill-looking* race, drew mgb, and coni- 
tneneed bartering furs and aqumel-shinb for pieces of 
1 cd (loth, and afterwards tor milk-soupa 

Whilst this traihe was ntoceeding, a bull, which 
Tborfinn had biought widl ham, came out of the wood 
and bellowed loudly. Thu terrified the Skrelhngs, 
they rushed to their canoea, and lowed away. About 
this time Gudnda gave birth to a son, who re( eived 
ilic name of Snoire At tho commcucei|Mnt of the 
lollowing wintei tho Skiellings appealed agun in 
muclt greater numbcis, and menaced hostility by loud 
yelknaa. They advanc.ed>-a battle look place thd 
Skrelungs bad war-shngs, and a galluig disi barge ol 
inusiles tell upon the land, one, enoimously large, ieil 
with a crash that filled the Northmen with dismay and 
they fled into the woods Fieydisa, the wile ot Thor- 
ward, a bold and arttul woman, unon perceiving the 
retreat ol hci lountiymen, callea to them, and le- 
proached them with theu lowardice saying, if alie had 
a weapon she would defend hcmelt better than any of 
them She followed them, as quukly is the adianctd 
ati^ of her pregnancy would admit ot into th( wood, 
where die saw die dead body ot Snorre Ihoibiadson, 
aflat stone was sticking in his head, and his diawn 
sword was lying by his side This she sci/cd, and by 
her frantu gostuns so terrified the Skrellaigs, that 
they in turn fltd to their canoes and lowtd away 
likorfinn and liis people now iallied, they eamc up to 
her and piaiscd nei courage but thiybeeumc con¬ 
vinced that they could not continue iii the onintiv 
without being in (onstanl alarm trom the powerful 
hMtUity ot the natives, and Ibeieforc detei mined upon 
returning fo their own country Ihcy lieightcd theu 
ships, sailed eastviaid and < anic to Stiaumtiord, where 
they passed the thud wjiitei, Karlsetucs sou Snoin 
being tlien three ye us old 

At Markland fney met with fi\( Skulling- Iwoot 
wbuh (boys) they < aught aud tan ltd iway with them 
Tlwjst ihildicn, after they had been taught ibe Noise 
language, inioimed them that the Skulluigs wiit 
mlMby (faiettains (kings), tbit theie weu no house* 
Ut^e couiitiy, but tbat the ]H>ople dwelled m hole 
and caves Karisefne after having gone ui quest oi 
l^Orhall, pursued hibi ly^ to Gtcetiland, tnd anived 
tot Ericstiord in 1011 

The next voyage was unde I taken it the instigation 
of fhePaittu! Freydisa, who prevailed on two biotheis, 
commanders of a ship from Te eland, to make t s oyage 
to Viueland, and share equally with hei m all the 
profits To this the biotheis, Ilelgo and iuiuboge 
assented, and a mutual agicenunt w is entend int i 
that each party should haie tbuly-iive alile-hoditd 
men on board then ship, but I reydisa e ouei ah d li\ e 
additional men, whom she took witli hf i The y reached 
Leifsbootlisin 1012, where they lemaimd during the 
winter But the deccvlful conanet ol Freydiba causetl 
an estiangement between the paities, and slie at hngtii 
succeeded, by subtlety and artifice, in persuading het 
hUlband to effect the luuider of Uie two brothers and 
their follow ers After this atrocious act they rt turned 
to Greenland in the spring of Kil i 

At this time Tborfinn Karlsetne was waiting fur a 
fall wind to sail toi Norn ly llis ship laden with 
a more valuable cargo than was ever before known to 
have Greenland t^en the wind was favouraUt^ he 
called to Norway, and sold his goods The next year 


be pioeceded to Iceland, and in Uie year tollowiiig, 
^1018, puichaaed theGlaamboe estate, where be resided 
durmg the remainder of his life bnorre, his Ame- 
rleaii'^in son, also dwelled and ended his days there 
Among the numerous and illustrious descendants of 
Kaxlsetne was the learned bishop Tborlak Runolfsoii, 
born III loss, of Snorre's daughter HaJfrida, who was 

f iiobably the original compilei of tho account of the 
biegoing voyages Alter these many voyages wtie 
undertaken, and the last piece oi information pre¬ 
served in tlie ancient WSb i elates to a voyage, in the 
year 1J47 from Greenland to Markland, luideitakcn 
tor tho purpose of bringing home timber and other sup 
pJieb On hcrVoyigc home ward the ship was diueii 
out ot her course, and aiiived,* with loss of anehois, at 
Strauiiifiord, in the Ur'S! ot Iceland biom the 
areounts ol this voyage, wutteu by a conteiuporaiy 
nine yeaib dUi the event, it appears that the lutu 
course be tween Gietiiland and America Proper had 
peon maintained to so late a date as 1347, tor it is e\- 
prcbbly stated that the bhip went to Maikland, whi^h 
must have been thus mentioned as a country still 
known and visited m tliose days 
Thus It appears tliat, during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, tne ancient Noithmcii diseovend a grcit 
extent of the eastirn cuists ol North Ameiiia, and 
made Irequeut Mbits to Mabbarhuselts and Rhode 
Ihland, and pukituiiug the ecntuiics immediiteiyiol- 
lowing, the intereouise was ni ver entirely biokcii oil 
As eouiinnatoiy ot these btatements, I)i J V. C 
Smith, of Bobtoii, has since sent an vecount of a rt - 
niaikabk lough stone ti meter), disc ovend about hity 
years ago in Ramtoid Iblaiidi in die bay ot Boston 
which contained a skeleton and a swoid-mlt oi iron 
Dr Smith aigues that, as the body could not have been 
that ot a native Indian nor ot a settlei posterior to the 
le diseoieiy, it was most yiiubaUy that ot one ot tin 
c>aily Seandmaviaub l)i Webb, ot Provide nee, has 
albo tuiuishcd an account of a bkclelon found ntai 
lioy, MabsaclmstUh, on «i near which were a bion/e 
bieast-plale biun/i tubes belonging to a belt, &c, 
none ot which ippe-u to be ot Induti oi ot a eompaia 
tntly modern Luiopcan irianufaeturc 

Shooting haiili ou i'Ai''e’e;j/irr>n<»c—If reiin bir Joan Frank 
Itti b deseiijtiem o< the lovei jiart ef the Ceippumiiiei we aiitici- 
TtileKla IIVeii dati^ut uidcscitiiu ut, uorwtre we duappointed 
1 1 uil liu niodi) hie di e lut on tl i 1 >lli e>f July, wlieii tne nver 
liu 1 i itUu to Its buiiiti el level but vrt vrtie awept down by tlie 
apiii i(llt mI ue w at t, very he i(,bt llitawolleiiaud liiraultuoui 
bUiim wibbtill stuaed with loose let Ibt day was bright 
and leu(ly is wi shot down lapid iftn lapid, in many ot 
wbichwebili |i ill lor ourlivta.tikecpemlotthr nictionof the 
pree^ipit I , jlIc I g whose base tbi bitol c is i i^ed aud loomed witli 
ovrrwlitlininy iiirv bboitiy beloie noon we rotnt in sight oi 
Kbrape JUpid ot FriuUiii, andagliueeat the oicrhungiDgihlTs 
toll) UK that there was no alternative but to run tlown wito tull 
cargo in an instant wi weic in the voitex aud, betoic we were 
aware, my boat aob biiiie towards uii isolated lock, which die 
I iiliiig surge almost concealed. To clear it on the outside woe 
III longer possible* our only ekane e ot safety was to lun between 
It Olid the lofty eusteiu ei 11 Ihe word was {lasscel, mid every 
bicath was hushed A stii am, which clashed down upon us over 
th blow of the mccipice iiioii tluin an buudted teet lu he ight, 
miti^e 1 with the spiay tbat whiiled upwanls lirom the rqnd, 
ioiming a temiic showei bath Ibe pass was about eight bet 
aid , uid (hecrroi ol a single loot on either side would haveleni 
nibtmit destiiictiou. As, guided by Sinclair’s con eummate skill, 
the boat shot safely through those jaws of death, au involuntary 
choer arose. Our neat impulse was to turn round to view the 
tale of our comiades beliinel They bad prohled by the )ienl we 
uicurred, and kept without dhe treacherous rock lutune. Ihe 
wavM there were sbll tugbcr,aiid for a wluk we lost sight of our 
tiieods When they erociged,UieftibtobjeetvwbIe was the bow¬ 
man disgorging put oi an intrusive wave which he hod swallowed, 
and looking hut dr sailed— ^anatiie ^ Dticovnttt ou th 
^iilh (oaiftf tuieiK"t,lMf r Simptor 
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[Thp Modc^Prison, on the Sepanito System, at ruulouvilU^ ] 


PRISON DISCIPLINE. 

The number of criminal oflTenders confined in the prisons 
of England and Wales jn the course of a ytar is nearly 
130,000. Within the same period not fewer than 12,543 
oftenders have passed tlirough a course of punishment in 
one of our largest criminal prisons, that in Coldbath- 
fields. Tt is obvious that very peculiar regulations must 
be adopted in these places, even with a view to compel 
subordination, if not to prevent the moral corruption 
which is likely to ensue where so many individuals, of 
such various shades of character, are thrown together. 
In the very lowest degree of prison discijdine there must 
at least be provision for the safe custody of the persons 
confined ; and this indeed w as all which Avas attempted 
until within a comparatively recent period. The con¬ 
sequence was that the prisons became nurseries for 
crime and positive institutions for the encouragement 
of vice. The young offender committed for some 
thoughtless act, which left scarcely a stain upon his 
moral cliaracter, was placed in companionship with 
villains whose crimes were of the blackest dye, and 
consequently came out df prison fit for any desperate 
scheme. “ I scruple not to aflSrm,” said Howard, 
seventy ^ars ago, that half the robberies committed 
in and a*out London are planned in the prisons by 
that dreadful assemblage of criminals and the number 
of idle people who visit them.” The description of 
the present state of one of the great metropolitan 
prisons will afford some notion of what the general 
condition of the gaols must have been before any 
attempts had been made to reform their management. 
In April, 1843, the Inspectors of Prisons, alluding to 
this place, remark:—It has been our painful duty 
again and a^ain to point attention to the serious evils 
resulting from gaol association and consequent neces¬ 
sary contamination in this prison. The importance of 
this prison in this point of view is very great. As the 
great metropolitan prison for the untried, it is here 
that lliose most skilled in crime of every form, those 
whom the temptations, the excesses, and the experi¬ 
ence of this great city have led through a course of 
crime to the highest skill in the arts of depredation 
and to the lowest degradation of infamy, meet together 
with those who are new to such courses, and who are 
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only too ready to learn how they may pursue the 
career they have just entered upon, with most security 
from detection and punishment, and with greater suc¬ 
cess and indulgence. The numbers committed, nearly 
four thousand per annum, which have rapidly in- ^ 
creased, and are still increasing, render this a sulnect 
of still greater moment. Of this number about one-fifth 
are acquitted: many of these return to their associates 
with ^Increased knowledge and skill in crime; with 
lost characters; with more hardened dispositions from 
their association here with others worse than them¬ 
selves ; and with their sense of shame and self-respect 
sadly diminislicd, if not utterly destroyed, by exposure 
to otliers, and by increased gaol acquaintances. Many 
others are sontcnced to short terms of imprisonment, 
and in like manner soon get back again to their former 
courses and companions; and each of these becomes a 
source of greater mischief to the public, and of danger 
and seduction to the unwary and inexperienced. We 
most seriously protest against Newgate as a great 
school of crime. Associated together in large numhers 
and in utter idleness, frequently moved from ward to 
w'ard, and thereby their prison acquaintance much en¬ 
larged, we affirm that l4ie prisoners must quit this 
prison worse •than they enter it. It is said that pri¬ 
soners are here but for a short time, and tljerefora 
that much mischief cannot be done. Many of them 
are here for three weeks and more, and are locked 
up together in numbers from three to twenty, for 
twenty out of twenty-four hours, without the re¬ 
straining presence even of an officer, without occu¬ 
pation or resource, without instruction, except that 
afforded by the daily chapel service, and by the short 
visits which a chaplain can pay from ward to ward 
in so large a prison, and by the books which are 
placed in the wards. At the end of three weeks what 
remains to be learnt that any inmate of a ward can 
teach? what narrative of guilty or sensual adventure 
remains untold ? what anticipation of future success 
and indulgence that has not neen dwelt upon ? Some 
few have courage to fly from such mischievous com¬ 
panionship, and ask, after a few hours* experience of 
the ward^f Newgate, to be placed in the separate 
cells; but it is not to be expected that many will 
voluntarily fly from company which distracts thought, 
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to flcclusion an<l ihcir own tiulappv n*flcclioiis. TJic 
amnj;pmeut«‘, howovor, for those* ivw aro such as lo ^ 
deter them fioin availmj? ihenisolves of them. The 
solitary colls arc tlio old roncli'nined coUk of Ncw{:alo, 
which aio now usc'd as rcfiartory cells lor those who 
offend asaiiNt the discipliuo of llic prison, or for those 
charf^ed with nnnalural oflcnces or with the most 
hnilal rriiiu's; and if a yonnff man, wdio has never 
before been in piison—who wishes to retain the Hltlc 
good that jemains to him—and who is flisgusicd with 
the characters he has mot in the hikI the 

language and conversation he has Veen obliged to 
hear, requests to he put apart, he is removed to one of 
these cells. ^ 'I'hcy are cold, ill-ventilatPd, dark, small, 
and even without a seat to sit upon. At our lasst in¬ 
spection wo found two young men of comparaliwly 
respectable appearance, who, disgusted with the bad 
conversation, the oalhs, and the indecent language 
which they said they had heaid in the wards, requested 
to he alone; and who i)refened solitude in these, 
wretched cells to su< h coinpanionship. One had bt'en 
a month in separate eonrineinont under the* most un- 
favouiaWe circnimslanecs possible; and yet did not 
rcgiet the choiee lie had made.” 

In the above picture wv Iiave an illustration of Ihc 
past rather tlwn tin* i»resent stale of the piisons of this 
country ; and it may be added that the whole question 
of prison discipline h in as satisfactory a progress 
towards just conclusions as could he w ish(*d or ex- 
poelcd. The erection of the Penitenliary at Millhank 
(now called the Penilcnitiary Piison) was the fn&t 
proof of the government ol the country having 
really taken up the matter. It was projected many 
years befoie the building was eomineneed in 1813; 
and finally it could liave ])i‘ovided for the accom¬ 
modation of 800 males and 4(X) f('males in sejuiate 
cells; but the numbers confined heie have at all times 
been mm h below this amount. 'J'he boundary wall of 
Millhank Prison is nearly llnee miles in extent" with 
only one entrance-gate. It encloses an area of sixteen 
acies, seven of wdiieh are occupied by the prison-build¬ 
ings and thirty airing-yards, and the lemainder i^ laid 
out as gai den-ground. The plan of the prison build¬ 
ings is most intricate; anangod in the fomi of a 
pentagon, though a sixth angle has ])(*en added. In 
each pentagon there are tw'elve eell-jiassagcs, each 
152 feet long, or 18*2-1 feci in each pentagon, or 10,04-t 
feel in the six—a length of e(dl-])assage3 tw^o miles in 
extent. TIicsc passages are broken moat ineon- 
vcnienlly by 54 angles into lengths of 50 yards each ; 
so that to command a vuwv of 100 yaida of tlic passagt s 
it is necessary to stand at one of the angles. Besides 
these ecU-passagcs Ihue aie others connuunicating 
with the two infirmaries, the two chapclsj aii ing-yards, 
juiiiishraent-eells, &e. 'riicre arc 28 eireuhir stair- 
casw's^^and 12 squaic staii cases, each of which is the 
kainc height as the building; making, in all, a distance 
of three miles to Ic traversed in going over that jiart 
of the building appiopriated to jinsoners. The In¬ 
spectors of Piisons state, that in eousequenee of the 
injudicious plan of coiisuuction, two ortlnec times as 
many i>ffieeia arc required in the Penitentialy as 
would have been neressary under a better arrange¬ 
ment. The prisoners are chiefly persons ►enteneed 
to trans]ioitation or to death, whose punishment has 
been commuted to impvisonmenl, and military delin¬ 
quents. In their last Ilcjiort but one the Suiieriii- 
tondiiig Committee iemail, that “in consequente 
of a distressing incrcaso in llie number of insane 
prisoners, the fc-eparale system lias been lelaxed.'* 
Tlie prohibition of mtcrcoll^^c is now limited* to 
the first three mmuhs ; then a moditied^ystem of 
intercourse is allowed, rousisiing of ])t*nnission to 
converse during the hours of exercise, with two or 
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nitire fellow-prisoners, a jnineiple of elu^^sifiention 
being observed wnth reference to age, eliaia(‘ter, .and 
eouducl; ami the pi ivilegc is liable to be sus])onded. 
In their last Report Ihc ('oinmitlre state that eighteen 
months before the altciation of diseipliric took ]>laee, 
fifteen prisoners became insane; in the eighteen sub¬ 
sequent months only five. The Inspectors of Piisons 
in their Sov’cnth Report state that tne existing system 
of diheipliuc “is neither calculated to deter liom 
Clime nor contribute to the personal refonnation of 
the offender.” The defi'etiVe health of the prisonms 
has always been a great obstacle to the inainlenaueo of 
an eflieicnt diseiplinc, 

I'or a numbor of years those who have taken the 
warmest interest in the improved discipline of our pii¬ 
sons have been divided into the advocates of lhe“ seju- 
rate system ” and of the “ silent system.” TIk' former, 
often eironeously supposed to have been first adopted 
m the Clnited Stales, was introduced into tlie GloueeMor 
County Gaol in 1790. Its object obviously is to avoid, 
hi as complete a nianticr as possible, the roiitammating 
influences of the old system, where the ]wis(»ners 
W’cie thrown together in a mass wilhoul any atlempi 
at classification, and w'ilhout the least einjdoyment. 
The use of the ticad-mill and llu* introduction of va¬ 
rious oecupalious was, of course, ag^eat improveiui'ut 
upon the Old jiraetiee; and as the gaols were j^enerally 
loo crowded to admit of each preoner being placed 
sepaiately, the “silent bysteiu ” was ad«)pte(l as the 
best wliieli could be thought of under Ihc eiicumstariei'-. 
This systiMii does not, however, pi event eouvention.il 
iiilereourse by signs and othoi means, and jirisoiieis 
who have s(y*n each other in gaol naluially eontimi ‘ 
their iutcioouise when they Incet each other aluo 
their reliMse; whi.'* the man vilut dcsiies to i(*turn to 
virtuous habits of life, and to secuu' a pood ehar.iclci 
in the woild, is at the nn'iey of his old as^oeiates. 

The “sejuiale system,” as now understood, Triu4 
not he conlonnded with “solitary eonfinoment.'* 
Gndei the “bopaiate s\stcm*' the prisoner has occu¬ 
pations, and isvisile'l many linns a-iUy: ho is sepa* 
rail'd only from his icllow-prisoners, Jl is at the ni'w 
Model Piison at Pentonville that we niusL expect to 
see eanied out the m<*ws of the ino'^t eriliglileneil 
minds of the pieseiit d^y on tlie subji’cl of piison dih- 
eipliue. The eoulCit between lh(* “rilcnt system ” 
(leeoinmrndcd by a <‘oiumittee of tbo llou^e of Louisi 
in 185.5) and tbe “sejiavate syslenr* seems to liave 
gradually become most favourable to the latU'r mode 
ol niseipliiic, thougli the* “separate system” has 
often been eonfoundod with th<' jmnishmcnl of solitaiy 
I eonfincnn'nt. The Model Pitisoii is a place of inslrur- 
j lion and probation, and not a gaol of oppressive 
punishment. It is for adults between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty-five: tlie reformatory Vison at 
PaTkliurst, in the Isle of Wight, for juvenile offenders, 
is on tin* same prineiyde. Tlie Commissioners for the 
I control of the Model Prison arc riominatod by tin* 
Queen in Council; and the correct name of tlie place 
is “Tbo Model Prison, on the Separate System.” The 
objects to he kept in view arc thus explained by Se¬ 
cretary Sir James Graham, in a letter aadiossed to the 
Commissioners in December, 1842:—“ 1 propo'^c 
that no jirisoner shall be admitted into Peiitonvillc 
W'itliout the knowledge that it is the portal to the 
penal colony; and witliout the certainty that he bids 
adieu to bis connexions in England, and that be must 
loik forward to a life of labour in another honii- 
spheic. But from the day of his entrance into the 
jirison, while I extinguish the hope of return to hm 
family and friends, 1 would open to him fully and di®- 
tinelly the fate which awaits him, and the ch'gree of 
influence* which his own conduct will infallibly have 
over LU futuic foi tunes. lie should be made to fed 
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thill from that day he enters on a new career. He- 
ihouhl be told that his imprisonment is apciiod of 
j)rohalion ; that it will not be pioloiijred above eif^hteen 
iiionlha; that an opporlunily of leiirninfj; those avis 
wliich will enable him to cam his bread w'ill bo afforded 
under the best instructors; that moral and religious 
knowledge will be imparled to him as a guide for his 
fuline liff?; that at the end of eighlecn months, when a 
inst estimate can be formed of the edfeet produced by 
the discipline on his character, he \ull be sent to Van 
Diemen's I,and, there, if he behaie well, at once to re¬ 
ceive a ticket ot leave, which is etjuivalent to freedom, 
with the certainly of abundant mainlcniance, the fruit 
of industry; if lie bebave indifferently, lie will be 
Iransporh’d to Van Diemen’s Laud, there to rc<'eivo a 
j)rob:UioiKiry ])ass, which will Fccuie to him only a 
iimiied portion of his own earnings, and which will 
impiw* certain galling restraints on his^ personal 
liberty; it he behave ill, and if the diwuplinc of the 
piison U' ineffectual, he will* be transported toTas- 
nijin’s Peninsula, iheie to work in a piobationary gang, 
wiiliout wages, deprived of liberty, an abject convict. 
Til's IS the \n*w ivhielT should be presented to the 
piisoner on the day when he enters Pentonville ; Ibis 
IS the \ww which should iie\cr be lost sight of, either 
by him or hy those in authoiity over him, until the day 
u hrn he jea^ es the ])rison for embarkation ; and when, 
aeeoidmg to tiie legisler to be kept of hiS conduct, the 
<io\crnors will dctcimiricin which of the ihicc classes 
be sliatl be jdaced."' 

I'hc Model Prison is situated bctw’ocn Pentonville 
ami 1 follow .IV. and ocmqnes an aica of ?ix aci<*saiul 
llnee-quartci^, Kiriound(‘d by lolly boundaiv-walla. 
1’lie fust viDiie of the pr^on bui)<ling was laid in IMay, 
PDl), and it ha-s betm comjdelcd at an ex])cnsc of 
ciglitj-fne thonsnid ])oun(L. The cells aic (|ach 
thirteen feel long, w*\cn feet biuad, end nine icc’t liigli, 
and arc all ofuiiilbiiu dimensions. Kacli is provided 
with a stone watei-cIofCt a metal ba^^in supplied 
with water, a ihrcc-icgged stool,aMuall table,a shaded 
gas-burner, and a hauiuioek, with lualtu^ss and 
blankets. ThcK'is a bell in each (ell, which, wJien 
pulled, causes a small non tablet iiismibcd with the 
numlxT of Ibe cell to junjcTt «n the wall to diiect the 
otlicer on duty. Eaeli c(‘ll is wanned by hot air, and 
tlie ventilation is efiecled by means ot peiloratcd iion 
plates above the door of the cell, which communicate 
with a lolly shaft. None of llie piisoiiers will ever be 
^een by each other, and in chapel each has his separate 
box. The officers wear felted shoes, and can inspect 
the prisoners, whether in the cell or in the airing-yard, 
without being either heard or seen. 

Eacli^wisoncr will be visited houily during the day 
hy a kcepiT, daily by the deputy-governor and cliiel 
officer; and the surgeon and schoolmaster vyill be fie- 
qucntly in attendance upon him. Hooks will be sup¬ 
plied to him, and the trade witich he exercises will 
ocmipy liis mind. The prisomus are to he permitted to 
lay their comjdaints before the visiting (’oinmissioiicrs. 
Many modes of secondary punishment have failed, but 
the one to be jiursued at the Model Prison is an ex- 
jierinient founded on past <‘Xpeviciicc of the deficiency 
of other systems, and jn'omises at length to be sueccss- 
ful. 


The Intfhn No ])ropk* so soon get tired of any 

paitiruKir diet ai Indians; and their longings for change, even 
aniiilflt the best cheer, are often truly ridiculou?. The ilexibilily 
of their stomachs is no less surprising. At one time they will 
gorge theiiistlvos witli food, and are then preiwired to go without 
any for several days, if necessary. •‘Knter their tents; sit there, 
if y{»u can, for a whole day, and not for an instant will vou find 
the fire unoccupied by iiersons of all ages rooking. hen not 
hiiiiling or travelling, they are in fact always eating. Now, it is a 


little roast, a partridge or rabbit perhaps; now, a tid bit broiled 
under the aslies; anon, a portly k<*llle, well-filled with venison, 
swings over die fire; then cornc^ a choice dish of curdled blood, 
followed by the sinews and marrotv-boues of deer’s legs sitiged 
on the embers. And so the grand business of^life goes uii- 
ct‘a<iingly round, interruuted only l»y sleep! Another physical 
siiipilarity of the nortuern tribes is, that tbungh ca|»Lble of 
resisting, with great fortitude, lj;e most inteuhe cold, they are 
HToialerfully fond*of fire. At an establishment, even when the 
weather is mild and plejwant out of doors, they are to be svcii 
heaping on fud ia^ho house, and actually sitting cross-legged 
on the hearth, where a white man would 6})ccdily be roasted,—^ 
of iht I^Ucoverit^ on the North Coast tf Amtrka^ hy 
7\ Stmpaott, 


Ptacanl-Jlrinihg at Henna, —There is a printing-office in 
Vienna the sole employment of which U the aiiiiomicemeiit ot 
thest* foils, jdays, aiitl concerts; nothing else b<iiig piinted 
Uheie hut ]>kicard‘i. The proprietor of this cstablisliment, Mr. 
Hirshfeld, has many jwopleiii In’s Sfivice, who Ihoronglily undei- 
stand llie most striking way of ariiiounciiig such matteis to the 
street public, hy^ the judicions anangemciit of tJie alluring 
words ** Jkl Iliillant,*’ ‘‘Magic llhiminaMon,” “Rose-tinted 
(jranuenfs of Pleasuie," Ac. 1 vihited this printing-office; 
whcie the readers were employed in correcting the style and 
orthography of writers, &c., and ]irepaiing their elo<pient pro¬ 
ductions Air the press, 'J'he monster ty]ies are all of worn!: tiie 
effect of llie gieal black htIcrMtpoii nieii'h eyes and fancies is 
always sjKcnhited on; and the ])icl(ni<il iwinounccmeiits of 
estates for sale hy lolteij’, when all du' letters ar'» composed of 
pictures of castles and ruial views, and where cveiy mil lion is 
lejireseiiled entwined with the ilegaiit flowery wieaths of hope, 
are really masterpieces in a ]>sych dogieal os iu a xyiugrapliic 
poitit of view'. The unusual woid,, or those that do not fre¬ 
quently occur, are comjv>.ed, as occasion may i-'quire, from 
single letfers; hut the cekhiatisl U'nne-, Jainiier, ini 

S|ht 1, Klysinrn, Traler, (I'chlui Liai, tVc., aie < ul out of single 
blocks, niui mail) duplicates are nlw.iv.s kepf leady for use at 
Ilirhiiiidd's. It IS the same witli the ^landing phr.rcs, such us 
“ .Splendid IJfuniinalioiis,” “ Dancing .Siiiee, ’ Xc. Whoever 
lias Ul lived at the lionours of stereotype in Hiidifeld's printing- 
ofiiec, may deem liiinself u celebrated man wilkiii (lie walls of 
Vnnna. It is Hoinowhal remarkable, although iiafiirul enough, 
that cvi'u these kind of iiimouTKeinents and posting-bilIs, on 
which tlie most innocent Ihmgs in the woild aie made known to 
the public, au* MihjccI to the censoishlp, in fiict to a double 
censorship,—fiistly, to llie supreme censorial authorities, who 
bestow the “ irapriiinilurand secondly, to the suliordinato 
police authoritlrs, who make any emendations held necessary 
according to ciioumsUiiccs and localitifs. “ They play them a 
tiick for all that, soniclinip>»,” said my bill-kticker, whom 1 eii- 
counteied iu the night as before mentioned. “ liUtely there was 
a ball at Sperl, wdieicthcy danced till six udock in the morn¬ 
ing. although they announced on their hill that it was to end 
afier midnight: and when llu»y w ere called to accoiinl by the 
police, they saj^ that six o’j'hick in the inoruiiig was after mid¬ 
night.”— Anstna, tS'c., hy J, G, Kohl, 


Mash in the North of Enghtnd ,—In the densely peopled 
maiiufaclming districts of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Derby- * 
shiie, mu^iic U cultivated among the w'oikin/ classes to an ex¬ 
tent unparalleled In any other pmt of the kingdom, Kvery 
town has its choral society, suppoilcd hy the aiuateuis of lit** 
place and its iieighhourliood, wheie the s.icrud works of Handel 
and the more mod(‘ni master are poi formed, with precision and 
cfl’pcl, by a vocal mid inslrumenlal orcliedra, consisting of me¬ 
chanics and work-peojde; and every village church has its 
occasional oratorio, where a well-ehoseii and well-performed 
selection of sacred mnsic is lishncd to hy a decent and attenlivo 
audience, of the same cla'^s as the ])crfurmcrs, mingled with their 
employers and their families. Hence the practice of this music 
is an ordinary domestic and social recreation among the working 
chisscs of these districts, and its influence is of the most salutary 
kind.— north's IJisiory of Music, 
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LANGDALE, WES 1 MOREL AN I) 

A STRIKING peculiarity in Encjlish poitiy is tlic in¬ 
tense enioyment ol natural stenery wrucli, in all its \d- 
ricties, It exhibits Ihe poetiyof oiii onn time in 
particular owes much of its iharni to ibis sourer 
Amoiij? recent poets Wordsworth his peihaps clou 
more than any oUki to clifiusc an intciligciit cnioy 
ment ol the beautiful in nature It was lonj; the fashion 
to name him the Like Poit as some others have Lien 
called Cockney pot Is and Riiiall uits, when they n- 
pcated the epithet, fancied they said some tiling ic 
inaikably sagac lous He had little ntt d to be asbanird 
of the title If it had been meant to charac U ri/e hi'' 
poetry, however, he nimht with uioie truth luve bf< n 
called Uie Mountain Poet Ills verse buathes the 
mountain air iii cvei\ stanza It has the same ri ui 
dour and simplicity, the same lice, fresk, md vaiicd 
aspeck He is eminently the interpretei of what lit 
has hnely termed “ the voice of the mountuns 

Intelligent people somctinu s sufft i tiumschos to be 
repelled from his poetry by Us simplicity they com¬ 
plain of it as being wearisome, and as being often 
without ah apparent purpose We are very warm 
hut not unqualified adinireis of his poctiy i little 
moie condensation ftcquently appeals to ns dtsjribk 
If It IS mountdin-like in its beauties, it is so also ni 
other resjiecis the beauties aie eminent, but wt niiibt 
sometimes tiaverse long wastes ore we leaeh them 
But that the poetry of Wordswoith is ever pin poseless 
we eannot admit it rather seems to us that the pu 
domntant purpose is loo appaieiit The purpose doc s 
not indeed always lie on the surface^ but then it must 
be remombered that poetry of the higher kind is not to 
be read as a mere ainu'^ement To be understood‘it 
roust be studied 1 his Wordsworth himself^ays most 
distinctly, and he does not wiiu lor easy readers 
Perhaps none of our poets has so thoroughly studied 
poetry as an art as Woxdswoitlv, and hence itinay liave 


bappenecl that he has wiilten in a nioie calm philoso¬ 
phic tone than am otlui to which no doubt much of 
its want of altriction ioi those who aic accustomed to 
the more stirnuliting style of other poetry is owing 
It one point vuie kept steadily in view by those who 
< x]ness the lose Ivc s iin iblc to understind his poetry or 
yield a cold a'^sent to the praises Iney hear lavished on 
il much of then disliU would peihaps be lemoved, 
it inv rate tlioy wool I m a better condition to esti¬ 
mate it fiirty lie his in the preface to lhe‘E\cur- 
su a laid down a gicat puiicqde—which we think is 
ofun oveik)>1 id cv<n by lus adrniTcis and his poctiy 
in coiiM que m i i lie n inisiindorstood—the enforc einent 
ol which !•> i main object m all his poetry he denies, 
he siys to 1 rocliiin 

‘ Hw ixpisihlythi iiil \ilinl Mind 
( \iii tin ptgres^iit jm) ips r ) Uim 

Of the wilt le 8| ecu Si) to the i \tt ru il Woild 
Is fittfd —and 1 ow exquisitely, tio— 

T luine this hut little heird of amoiiK meii-^ 

Tht extiniil W( il I is fitted to the Mind, 

And the cit ition (i y no 1 )W( r iiami 

Cm it I cdlledV winch they with blende I might 

Accoi iplisli —tins lb our hi|,h aigumcut 

The whole passige dcscncs to he caiefully stucficd 
in Us lonnection it is suggestive of nobkrand efteper 
tlioughlB than a hasty uader would unigine , and liie 
nuine student of Nitine will hud in it, it we au not 
mi^t il (n X key to Rome ol hei subllcbt iiiystc ncs m the 
beauli 111 and tlie grind 

hile tht poc try which unfolds this gic at piim ipk 
‘'0 unfolds It lb to rondei it applic ible to all times and 
plates there is a pcculiai interest in following it over 
the giound it (specially illubtrates We have heard 
adiniKis of Woidbvvoith, who live near him, and 
have tUciefore fiequent oppoitunitiesof obseuingthe 
fidelity of lus descriptions, say tliat it is hardly jiossible 
for those who aie not familiar with inountam-sccnc ry 
and especially the scenery of his own “ rocky Cuinbci 
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land, * fully to appreciate his noetiy. Now it this weie 
till caso, wo should be ioicecl to admit that his is not 
pottiy ot a hip:\\ ordtr. But it is not so Like all 
tnic poetry, although it must of necessity have a local 
habitation, it is m its spirit universal Still, as we 
have said, it is pleasing to ramble over the ground it 
has rendered classic , and the observant student ot 
Woidsworlh by so doing will find imirh light llirown 
on his pcculiai colouimg; and much of las charac¬ 
teristic phra^^eology u ill be rendered moi c c lear Such 
a ramble would, in short, be the best possible commen- 
tiry on Woid&woitb, if the lamblcr were piepared to 
understand it. 

Perhaps the poet has done more honour to no place 
than Langdale, and it would not bo easy to point out 
anothei snot, even in the lake distiict, where the 
object we have icfened to could be better attained, and 
the charac tcnstics oi C uinbiian mountain scenery be 
at the same time so well obsened. It lies not at all 
out of the usual routine ot e\cuVsionb made by those 
who visit the lakes, hcnco it is often visited, though 
seldom cxploud so caic fully as it deserves 

Without attempting to* notice everything vvoith 
seeing, we shall point out two oi three oi the nioic in- 
t( testing objects and chiefly those spoken ot m Words 
w 01 th s poc tiy Lingdalo, including Gitat and Little 
Langdale is literally what its name impcilfts, a long 
claie, which lurts from Stakopass, near Borrow dale, in 
a south eisterly diiedum by the foot ot the Stitkle- 
pikcs 10 the Biathav by LiU i W alci The vale itself 
IS (ontimied np to the lieid of W^indeinicie, but the 
name ceasf s at the above®]iinit As m niosl of these 
dale's, a little stream iiins along the valley ind it tlieie 
IS nothing vciy nolle (able in it, )ct with the fr w liuin- 
blcTottiges. and the some whit mon asMiming fum- 
liousc's with the 11 bvres m stling undi i a scicen of low 
green trees, whi(h »rt hete and tlule spimklcd along 
Its binks—the rubtu bridges cio'^siu^ it at iiitdvals— 
both budge uid < ottige otimng tan t xampb s ot that 
style olnual ai(hileituii WoidswoilU has dfsenbed 
with so ])lcisaiit an entliu^i ism—it inijiarts a chccrlul 
air to the see ik, which fine 1> tcmpeis the austeie gran- 
deiii ol the suiiounding mountains, while the soft 
leitility ot the open vallc y, and tlTe ( irofully i ultivatcd 
moiinlain slopes.^ scivo to blc iid fell and vale in giace-' 
lul unison 11*' valley will lewiid one who wanders 
at his Ic'ibiire along It with inan> an objictut simple 
beauty If lie be one 

W lumi Ndtuie & i liaims impiu^ 

And love oi iiumaii kind, 

he will be not only intciestcd in the varied combma- . 
lions ot Bcyiery which will meet him at every turn, I 
but will caFch many a glimpse of liomely half-antiqi e 
manners and quaint costume that lenicisoi Wilkie 
might have painted, oi Wabhingtcm Irving have de¬ 
lighted tobketcdi For the man or s lence Langdile 
lu> othf*r atti iclions with the geologist it is as tiuly 
(libbic giouiid cs with tlie poet Sccigwick has, in 
*he masterly bcnes of papeis on the Cimibiian system, 
lead before the Geological Soculy, described the be 
locks in detail, with a /cst so natural to him , and he 
mentions the valley in liis * Letters on the Geology of 
the Lake Distiict,’appended to Wordswortirs *Scenciy 
ol the Lakes,’ as an illiistiation of the eftcct of Ih 
^1 eIt’ which are evciywhere to be traced m 
I lie valleys diverging fiom Stawiell, and indeed 
ihiouglwut theCumbiun mountain district “ Faultb 
ol diflcient agcb,”he says, sometimes intersected one 
atiolhcI, and aftcrwaids contributed to form one val¬ 
ley Thus Lingdale and the upper part ot W^inder- 
meic show the diiection of the old dneiging line oi 
f lult, but the lower pirt ot the lake is in the diicc- 
lioii of one ol the moie icceiit hues ot fiacturc ’ The 


geologist sliould visit, too, the Ihrang-crag siatc- 
quarry, situated just against Langdale Chapel, it is 
one ot the most interc'sting’ in these parts. The bo¬ 
tanical traveller will find in Langdale much fb observe. 
There is a nch profusion of the smaller fcins about the 
crags, and some of the rarei kinds may be met with 
on thc^tone walls that the lower parU of the 

mountains, paitieularJy about Stake-pass, while at the 
Loughrigg end of the vale the diScient fiowenng plants 
are in great vansily and abundance. 

But while thou* is much to please and instruct in the 
valley, il is on the highei ground that those more ce¬ 
lebrated objects of which we aic to speak aie chiefly 
to be found It the road winch passes along the vale 
bo followed, It will lead by Blea lain, situated lu a 
httlo ofibot horn Langdale Here it is that Wordb- 
worth has plac cd the icdidencc of the * Solitary,’ who, 
if not the leading character m the ‘ Excuisioii,’ is ge¬ 
nerally conbideied the most intcicstiug ]\o lake 
touribt should omit to vibil this glen, apait tioin ilb 
associations, it is one ot the grandest in the disti ic t 
Wc have, indeed, lit aid many who have vibiied it ex¬ 
press disappointment, and declare that it owed much 
to tlie art ot the poet But they viewed it only horn 
the load, Woidswoith lu^ clesciibtd it as he beheld it 
from a neigliboming height and so it should be S( en. 
“Webcaltd,* he says, 

W ithoui a hi uk to t irc out 8tep>, 

A ^Ifcp ascent and icadicd i dnarv plain, 

A\ ith I tuniiiUuoiitf waste of hii^e hill 1 o|)B 
Before ns. 8 i\ ige up-iud which 1 paced 
Di*>piritfd when, ill i( once, behold * 

Beneath our feet a i ^tlc lowly \ale, 

A ]o\ivl> vah and v(t inlitudhi^h 
Amoni^ th( mount 11118 euiiisiffhc pot 
Bad lueii liom eldest time, by wish cl iheiiH 
So pliifd to be abut out iroiii ill the uoild' 

I fn-likc it w ii» 111 shape, deep a*> an inn , 
ith iuck» emompasst i, bi\( thit to th aouth 
\S as one biuall opening, win re \ heath clad iidge 
Supplnd a houiidaivI cm abiupt and close, 

A c]iiict ticckss nook, with tuo ^retn fields. 

A liejuid ]K)ol that f^litttied in the stin, 

And one bate (Iweiini.,, out abud(,iio mon * 

Li tut Sion, b« u. 





i 
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. To this drviiplioji, iscoinploto, 1 a\e' 

nought to add. flu ilid\vin<^ uo luut* gneu is tikcn 
from a point peihap** i Ultlc lovici ihcui that liom 
Hindi WoidbHorlh dc'^MiUd the scene, hut it ap- 
ptaudlogni a bdlci notion ot the plA<o than .in> 
oihri Hc t ndl «do(t. the monnlains in the distince 
Ate tlif Sinkle or Ean[?’dAle Pikes, tin luobt ihs;g(d, 
ie)ha])S the giandcsl, though not any means Ihi 
iighctt in the djstriLt It will he seen hj the diauing 
that this IS no longer a “ liedcss non^a Ian h pUa- 
Utiou has bfcn cairicd down to the tAinNbiink, to 
the no MiiaU injuiy ot the vc^ele ^i indeui oi Iht 
stenc, about the liini-housc, too a l<w syianioics 
have arisen, to wlinh no think Woid uoith nmistlt 
would liaidly ob]ett with the lot^agf and its “two 
green fields,*’ tlKyinako quite a little c isis As lit 
looks down from the hr iglits on tithe i li uid, the \isitoi 
will be ready to exclaim, as did oiu poc t — ^ 

“ Tull nniiy apt 

Of !i iddi 11 b( luty b t T ch uu (d t > < q y 
Among the iiioui taius, i (\ti uiu In t this— 

So lom^omc and so p etciin - Ih 

But, as he ga/(s, tins fc tin g ol loIl^ omemss will so 
iiKHase, that the ‘ out hue clwdlin^ ’ will be wel¬ 
comed as a uhit to tbe iniiid, and an iinoluntaiy dc- 
Mie aiise to Msit it Ihcie is nothing iiiiusiidl in tin 
«ij)peaiant( ol the tolU^c , it is just like all the otlici 
collages m '•nniln situation'* iii this pari ol the toun 
liy. Itishiultot lOUgh unhewn tones with «i tool 
ot Hide slatt and a jkiic h tuiim d Ly 1 wo 1 iigc ]no- 
jectuig slale-slibs, the whole 1 m i ig eiiuuslcd with a 
iich taiicly ol luhtie firii, and nic^scs, whuli find 
firm lodguient on the iint\c n uiiit c ot the stones To 
itlicudly seemed so luibidding u3 oidaworlli p- 
esentti xt — 

“Ilonuly n is the spot, 

And to niy lichng, *it \vt rcith» d tin door 
Had almost a toibidding iiAtdi rs?, 

1 18 ^ tair, I giant, even puiihilly hss f ir 
Than it .ip]i lud, wliui liom thi Uetlin^ io(k 
Welud It okid down iq (n it —Jb 

Thcieadti iiity pidge ol it as well as le can fioni 
cui sketch, wliuh is at any i ilc like the pluc A\c 
are not aware ih it this cottage has ht cm cllgla^ cd he¬ 
lm e, c'xcept in A geutial Mew of the lain and ui 
lounding objects 

Our poet desenbes this “Utile lowly a ale as it ap¬ 
peared to him on a hot Bumin/ r s day, and it h is gc nc 
rally ueen thought to look be«’t in fine wc alhei \\ c have 
setn it 111 sunshine and in stonn, vhen sjuiined by a 
luinbow (always j lost bcoutihil as it slicUclies over a 
mountain), and when lit up bytheso\mn splendoui 
ofjian Octobei sunset and wc know lot whitli to 
think finest, each liis a beauty all its own. riiat 
grand spectacle the Solitaiy desciibes as 
•‘Opeiuiig to Ins view 
Glory biyond all gloiy ever weu 
By waking hu8c oi by the duaming souP ’ 

it Will be leracnibeicd, occurred here The c -sual 
visitor must not look loi aught like this hut he will 
be loi lunate if he I e here amidst Astoim, the n he w ill 
be blue ot a sight iievei to be* foigotten The inoun- 
laina whuh encompass the glen seem fislnomd and 
aiiangod by the plastic hand ot Natuic loi a tiu' 
btonn-iegjon. At such a tune the baicsbupp kes, 
with the lighUmig playing wildly atound them, uid 
the thundoi cxhouig and ic-i huing from side to side 
ot the nolle mountains, and the gloomy solitude pf the 
whole, shut in as it appeal shy the^dc use w all ot hUck 
clouds. iinpicsB the mind most powertully with a feel¬ 
ing truly sublime. 

[To be continuid} 
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CUKIOS11IJ..S OF BKITISII NATURAL 
ITISIUUY. 

snakls 

[G ulir ucd fiom 838 ] 

A CELfciiRATFD iiaturxlis*, M Sihkgel, his ventured 
xn opinion that snakes nevLi dunk the is far liorn 
iKingcoirrct. Dr ( antor obnivcs tint the greater 
number of Indian serpents are pailial to the walci, 
and, with the exception ot the tiee-snakes. not only 
drink, hut moisten the tongue, wliic h, as tins oigan is 
not situated immediately m the cavity oi the mouth, 
heroines tw o difh icnt at Is 1 he sanu h been obsc i \ i d 
lespectmg Airit ni serpents, and the same applii s to 
oui (onmioii snake Not only does it diml, but it is 
cxlienitlv piitnl to milk Mr Bill states that a tame 
oic 111 Ins possession was accustemud to come to liis 
hind c vciy inoinmg loj a cliaught ol milk, winch it 
did ot Its own u < oid, and both in England and on the 
( oiitnient It i& accuse cl ot invading the piecincts ot 
the diiry in oidei to obtnn Us livuuiile bcvcia^^c 
I 'lire ilk says, “ It is assciUd tint it is very iond of null, 
and tl at il even makes its w ly into dimes foi tl ( 
puiposeot dunking whit is kc ])t llicii ind linthcr, 
lint it sucks the tc'ils ol to ind sjiccp 11 k 
liltcn pat of the Hoiv i cUci kdiy the olfs})nng of 
ignoi UKc, J}nt wc believe the 1 uiu i ])ut \\ehavf 
tic lid It ficcpUMil^) Oil me d I y pc ison ni the countn 
thatsiukcs inv idc dinie-j foi llu silc ot the milk and 
tliat the) liivc t’ (iim i\(» wlllK^‘-(d tlu m m the id ol 
cliinkni^ it II M Ijitidllc hid tiled a snike with this 
thud, he would not h im dc c no J, he docs the whole 
account i fable fit otdj luhccUiickd Othci snakes 
and, it wc mist u c not the cohii uc ilso fond oi 
iiulK , iiid suitjy it js notv Cl y pu postc ions to suppose 
that f uni houst dm it in ]nils ot the icmniiy wlicit 
snikcs lie abundint ^liould bt vj iM by them in 
then wanicru/ iiid the atti active stou >> di cove icd 
he often inv idod hv tin m uid llieii c oiiipaiiions ^ 
lalicillc stites tliat tins ‘•pctics some times iii])nsts 
youn^hnds ‘ ioi it climbs vc ly easily sonic limes it &us 
pc mis jt‘-clf liom Die hi me he sol lues twisting its tul 
ai mud tlioin, s nne 11 les it 1 ooks on hv i ic lUs ot its he id 
pi iced he tween the forks of a tw ig Me have sen ii, on 
moro(H(a>ioM tliin one, the siuki cntwuifd in the 
mid t ol the do c-locked hiuichcs ot an olj} hedge, 
hut \( do not bditvc tbit il evn climbs tiees urn 
does Us long slender, fine di iwn tail appe u, is tai as 
oui c\pcricnee goes, to po (s'- Hut gi I'.pmg juiwti 
soicmaikahle in the shoittul ot the boa or pvtlion, 
iicithei docs it kill Us pi ( liy ciitwminp them in its 

eoiN \Micii iiiiUtcd, the snike hi s(s \lokntly with 
aiigcg vibiates its “double tongue,’ ind lovates Us 
he ad , Us c’yes sparkle, its body sue 11s, and it emit a 
disgusting odour It is luwcvci a timid ininul and 
IS disposed jAthcr to c-iapc than oppose an enemy 
that It cxn be tamed mmuious cxpeinncnts piovc’, 
and fuithei, that U ucjuiies Icclings of at ulnnenLto 
Its ))iot(ctoi Tins w is the e I’-e with one m Mt 
Bells possession, which when let out c i Us box would 
eomc to him and <1 iwl inulci the sleeve ot liis eoat, 
foi the sake of the waiinth. In the colkition of the 
Zoologual Son Iv is the' jncserved skin ol a snake 
whuh lived edeven ye irs lame in the posse*-sioii ol a 
Ml (’iisiman, to wlioin it sliuwed gu it attacliimnl 
“It IS brought up,’ sxys Laticillc “m liou and 
appears to he not insensible of the kind attentions ol 
those who eaiess it, sipping ‘caliva irom then lips, and 
delighting to conceal ilscdt under their die twining, 

* 1<*aiti tint an anipliisbtrna, living a short time since* in 
the ZoolofTical Girdcns, took milk vciy ficcly an I buhsi'-Ud on 
it tui BIX months The boa coiistiicturs in tic same ^nduis 
chink HdtcichdUd, alwavs leinre th<y fad, and tluir mode oi 
(iiinl iiig IS bv thiiibtiiig the head into the pan ol witci. 
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williout doins any injury, iomul llieir arms or node. 
In Sardinia ihojoun^:; ^\oincn, according to LacAp6do, 
tame the ringed snake, feed it themselves, putting into 
its mouth the food they have prepared; and the in- 
habitants of tlic country regard these snakes as animals 
of good omen, suffer them freely to enter their houses, 
and would think that they had driven fortune away if 
llu'y had put to flight these innocent little creatures.’’ 
(‘Hist. Nat. dcs Reptiles.') 

Like all the rest, the ringed snake sheds its cuticle, 
as^uming a more vivid colouring. The frequency of 
this i*hange depends on the state of health and feeding 
of the animal. Mr. Bell states that he has known it 
east Its slough four or five times during the year; it 
is always throw'U off hy reversing it, the rent taking 
plare at the neck: before this change the snake is 
inactive and blind, the ciilicle covering the surface of 
the e^es, and w’liieh is shed with the lost, heeorning 
opa(iue; the wliole slough is ])erfect, the animal 
slipping out, and assisting itself hy creejung through 
thick brushwood. 

The snake passes the winter in a state of torpidity^ 
tdioosing for a place of hybernation some sheltered 
retreat, either under dec'ayed masses of wood, in the 
holloiv roots of an aged tree, or beneath dense brush- 
wood and dried heihage: Ium'o xmmhers often collect, 
(‘Oiling themselves togethfT lor the sake of preser\iiig 
a due (l(‘greo of tein]>eiiitnre. 

'J'lie ringed f^iake reldom exceeds lhit»e feet in 
length, though wc iu^e seen Continental Bpoeimens 
ajquoarhing four leet. 

This speeus (and Hie same may hesaid of the \iper) 
is not imligcuons m Ireland, and the attempts that 
h.iv(» heen made to iirtroduee it liave failed, not 
hecaiHc soil 01 climate is inifavourahle, nor )et on 
account of St. Patrick's maledi(‘tion on reptiles, hut 
heeause tlie country-people finditur them have l)een 
lilled with alann and lunror, and assiduously hunted 
them mil and (hNiioycd them. 

'J’he Viper (Peli.ia lici us) is not iinromnion in many 
parts of Engl.ind, fre(|iienting dry woods, sandy 
heaths peat lands and sunny hanks, and similar 
pi ices. In Scotland it is more nnmeioiis than the 
common snake. In some paits ot Ytirkshire vipeis 
are abundant, and they are so in all the chalk eounties. 
VijMTs vary coiisideiahly ni colour; henc(» we liave the 
black viper, the hlue-])(dlied viper, the red vizier, the 
coinmow vipei, ke., wliiidi some naturalists ha\e 
ventured to regard as distinct s])ccks—whereas the 
truth 18 they are mere varieties, as is now'satisfaetoiiiy 
demonstrated. 

Hap])ily for us, this is our only venomoua reptile; 
and, dreaded as it is, it is by no means so dangerous 
as reported. It never commener's an attack, and 
turns to l^le only w'lien driven to self-defence or 
suddenly molest(*d; nor is its bite necessarily fatal. 
We have ourselves known persons bit by vipers—one 
a relative: he was punctured on tit* Ihumh: the part 
sw'ollod and inflamed, and the inflammation (w ith con- 
si(l('rahle pain and ('onstitutional irritation) ascended 
the absorbents to Hie axillary glands; with a little 
care, however, in a few days every bad symptom was 
removed. We have, indeed, hoard of cases in which 
death has resulted from a viper’s bite, but w'e have 
never heen able positively to authenticate an instance, 
though we are willing to admit that, as the effects are 
iqucli more severe in some instauees than others, 
persons of a highly excitable or feeble temperament 
may have sunk under the action of the poison, espc< 
dally if the animal w'as in full vigour and activity when 
it inflicted the wound. It is a remarkable fact that 
the poison of venomous snakes may be swallowed witli 
impunity, that is, if the mouth or throat be utterly free 
from any w^ound or abrasion of the cuticle; internally 


taken it is perfl'Clly inert—and this has been proved 
hy repeated exjierimcnta. The venomous fliiid is 
pellucid, tasteless, and resembles a thin solution of 
gum-arabic in water. It evidently contains an acid, 
for it slightly reddens lilinus-paper; I)i. Cantor found 
tills the case with the poison (.f numerous species of 
teirestrial Indian serpents and several species of 
marine serpents, and Dr. Harlan observed the same 
in his experiments with the pdison of the rattlesnake. 
The poison is secreted in a sac at tlie base of each 
poison-fang, whiqj^is tubular, or rather, which inidoscs 
a groove on its external part; and through this the 
fluid pas '^08 whet^lho animal inflicts a wound. In a 
slate of lost, the poison-fangs fold backwards along the 
margin ol the jaw, and arc (‘overed by a fold of skin; * 
but when the viper is about to stake, it erects tliese 
fangs, throws itself into a roil, elevates its head, 
ahiuptly henfls backwards its ne('k, laiinehes its head 
forwards, strikes its teeth into its assailant, and instantly* 
riassiinies its position, tlu* whole being the work of a 
^singln moment. Small animals, as ini(‘e, rats, birds. 
&c*., arc immediately affcelod by the poison, and soon 
perish. The v iper often attempts to sw'allow prey loo 
large to pass dow^n the (usophagns, wdiicli perhaps is 
not as capable of dilatation as in the common snake. 
Mr. B(dl has in his pO'-p('^sion a small viper taken on 
PdoIc Heath, in Dorselshiie, which was taken in a 
dying stale, ha\ing foiced dow'u a mouse, W'hieh had 
caused the skin of the neck to huist in several places. 
Mr. J. C. Cox found a viper in the neighhoiuhood 
of Lausanne, which hafl swallowed a common lizard 
nearly as long as itself, and which had forced a liole 
Ihnmgli the side of the viper, one of its fore-logs pro¬ 
truding. (‘ Mag. Nat. Hist.,’ p. 238.) 

The viper is ovoviMparous, the >ouiig lieing ex- 
eluded from the egg pieviously to parturition. So ii*- 
quisite is the heatol llie sidi for this development of 
the youyg, that the female vipei may be often seen ex¬ 
tended in the genial rays, basking with flattened body, 
and unw'illing to remove from the spot on the approacli 
ot danger. The young vary in number from ten to 
twenty, and are alert and acti\e from their birtli. 

We have often hi'aid it a'-serted, tlmugh we have 
nevei Ix'cn able to v(*nj^ the statement, that the young 
vipcis when alarmed lustily icine within Hie mouth 
of Iheir parent, and lodge in the stomach or a'sophagus 
till the danger is passed. To this circumstance Mr. 
Hell, in his work on British rentili's. makes no allu¬ 
sion. Mr. Blytli (See Loudons ‘Mag. Nat. Hist.,’ 
1837, p. 441) observes respecting it, “ I have been in¬ 
formed of this hy so many ciedible eyc-witnessr's, that 
I cannot liesitate in yielding implK'it credence to the 
fact. One man particulail^, on whose word I fully 
rely, tells me tli#t he has liimself seen as many as thii- 
toen young vipers thus enter the mouth of Hieir parent, 
which he afterwards killed, and opened for the purpose 
of ('ounting them. The following cxtiact shows that 
the habit is common to other venomous serpents, ;ill 
of which are, I believe, without exception ovovivipa- 
rous. It is stated of the rattlesnake, in Hunter’s ‘Me- 
moirsof aCttinivily amongthe North American Indians,’ 
that ‘ wHien alarmed, the young ones, w hich are eight 
or ten in number, retreat into the mouth of the parent, 
and re-appear on its giving a contractile muscular 
token that the danger is passed."’ Gilbert White says, 
“Several intelligent folks assure me that they ha\e 
seen the viper open her mouth to admit her liel]i)(*ss 
young down the throat on sudden surprises, just as a 
female opossum does her brood into the pouch ujion 
the like emergencies; aniLyct the London vipei- 
catchers insist on it lo^rT Barrington that no such 
thing ever lifijtpena^ When evidence is thus(‘ontia- 
dictory, it is difficult to know what to believe. We 
have seen vipers oft, but w’e never saw the occurrence 
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in question, nor do we Icnow any naturalist who has I 
himself seen it. Mr. Bly th, who devoted much time to 
the out-door study of our native animals, never wit- i 
nessed it himself, though* he believes it upon report. 
li has been well observed that much related concern¬ 
ing the habits of reptiles seems to be as confused as it 
is inexact. “IJouiitTy-people, besides being inexact 
in their ar<’ouni8 (alihougn their oc'cupations altbrd 
them good and frfvpmnt onportunitits for making ob¬ 
servations), aie seldom to be depended upon : tliey are | 
not nice observers of that which dops not immediately 
affect tlioir concerns: and disgust, or fear, or indii- 
terence incapacitates Ibcra from taking accurate notice: 

^ and these feelings induce contradiction, confusion, and 
exaggeration. Viper-catchers may be better authori¬ 
ties, as from use they overcome the not unnatural re¬ 
pugnance to these animals ; but in their ^ase, accuracy 
depends entirely upon individual intelligence, and, ex- 
(ept the reporters oe unexceptionable, their statements 
ought to be cautiously received.” ^ ^ 

The viper hybernates, several entwining together in 
a deep hole, or other secure lurking-place, and passing 
the winter in a state of torpidity. 

In many parts of England the viper is better known 
by the name of adder, ancienUy, says Mr. Bell, written 
nedre, and afterwardseddr^; it is from the Anglo-Saxon 
nopdre, netbt‘r, lower—a far-fetched derivation, and we 
agree with Mr. J. Bladon that there is one much 
nearer at hand, viz. neaVir, the ancient British and 
modern Welsh name for the reptile in question. In 
the plural form it is much iftorc apparent, nadroedd, \ 
applied both to the viper and common snake. 

we shall conclude our observations on the viper by 
alluding to two singular superstitions connected witn 
this reptile—perhaps not yet altogether passed away. 
hVom the earliest times t^ flesh of the viper was cele¬ 
brated (like that of the slmik, a kind of lizard ) in the 
cure of various diseases, and is praisi^d by PJiny and 
Galen. I'hc ancients generally served the animal, 
boiled, like fish;^ but in our country viper-broth 
was the preparation in request. In England these 
reptiles weie caught by means of stick with a fork or 
cleft at one end, for pinning the animal down, just be¬ 
hind the head: the man then stized the stiuggling rep¬ 
tile by the tail, and pul it into a bag: and in this way 
the shops of the apothecaries were supplied. 

Many persona have heard of the ovum anguinum 
of Pliny—the glevi iieidr of the ancient British—the 
adder-gem or adder-stone. Tliose celebrated charms 
for curing various diseases arc nothing more than an¬ 
tique blue, giecn, or striped glass beads of various 
sizes, and jiemrated. Pliny attributed their produc¬ 
tion (o snakes convoluted together in summe;*, and 
notices the statement of tie Druids with regard to 
their mystic production; and Mason, in his * Caractacus," 
gives this Druid's song:— 

** Tnm the grot of charmi and spellf, 

Whare our matron lister dtvells, 

Brennus, has thy holy hand 
9afe1y brought the Druid wand, 

And the potent Adder-stone, 

Qenderd Tore the autumnal moon t 
When in undulating twiue 
The foaming siiakei prolific join, 

When they hin, and when tney bear 
Their wondroui egg aloof in air; 

Thence, before to earth it faU, 

The Druid in his hallowed ])all 
Receives the prise. 

And instant nies, 

Followed by tlw brood, , i 

Till he cross the cryshn flocsl.” j 

Pennant says, Our modern Dntidesses givtf mudi 
the same account of the ovum anguinum (Glein Neidr 
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as the Welsh call it, or the adder-gem) as the Roman 
philosopher docs, but seem not to have so exalted an 
opinion of its powers.’* 

Mr. James Bladon states that the modern version in 
Wales is, that *rit is formed of tlic saliva of adders upon 
the body of one of their number, which accounts tor 
its being perforated.” The person seizing it from the 
adders must hasten to cross the next stream ; and if, 
before he can do so, he should be caught by the rep¬ 
tiles, who fallow in full chace, he infallibly perishes. 
He adds, “ I had one of these articles presented me 
some time ago, by a believer in its virtues, in whose 
family it bad been for several generations. It is an ir¬ 
regular roundish head, about five-eighths of an inch 
long, three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and with 
a perforation of about a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
The colour is bright green, and the substance apparently 
glassy; it is deeply striated longitudinally,*' (‘Mag 
Nat. Hist.,* Nov., 1839, p. 5(5B.) 
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The viper is far inferior in size to the common snake, 
seldom exceeding two feet in length: its markings are 
too well known to need minute details. 


Hit Sand-Plaim of —Immediately after crogfiing 

the Thc'iBR, the traveller porceivt's that he has cnferpcl ii ni‘w 
kind of country. At Szegedin, llic liibt sand-plain brgiiH, and 
the ground is 110 longer as jierfoot Iy Hat as 1 have de<»rribed it 
ill the Banat. The pTaui i<i broken by little sand-hillorks; 
agriculture more and more gues way to grazing. The popula¬ 
tion consists cither entirely of Magj^ars, or, at least, is thoioiighly 
Megyanml, The sand of thin district is very fine, and^is mixed 
witii fraginents of shells. It extends so deep, that nowhere have 
the iuhabitauts yot succeeded in boring tlirough it and reaching 
its clayey foundation. Liugc tracts are entirely desolate, with¬ 
out any trace of vegetation. In such places the sand is often 
raised by the wind info the air, as in the sand-storm of the Sahara. 
This sand-wind is much dreaded by the Hungarians, for in its 
course it often destroys the mo'it fertile tielil8.| Among the 
remarkable attributes of these deseits is the toml absence of 
water. In the two hundred German square miles between 
Pesth Olid Szegediu fhere is no trace of running water, no single 
brook, river, or sfreain, and not even a solitary well, with the 
exception of one little liiibbling spring which rises in a marsh 
near Ketskemet. Another peculiarity of these deserts is the 
total absence of trees. Kverything is bare, desolate, and naked; 
nowhere rises a cooling grove, or even a solitary busb or pe<’. 
Sand-plains with sand-wind, green patches with wild birds, 
marshes with crones and storks soda-bogs covered with wliite 
powder, and occasionaJly meadows witli fine cattle; such are 
the only varieties seen when travelling on a Pustc. Occasionally 
a lonely Sallash or Tsharde, or a solitary herdsman's hut, gives 
token of human habitation; now and then a far-off pump rears 
and sways its long arm before us; and sometimes too, tliough 
mure rarely, we behold the unfailing token of our anproach to a 
town or village,—luimely, a handsome, well-kept, large, white 
gallowsl—idiis/ria,^rc., btf J, G. KokL 
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TRIBES AND CASTES OF INDIA.«~CUTC1I. 

CuTCH is a province in Ihc most iiortliern ])art of 
Western India, about one luinj|lre<l and sixty-five miles 
in length from east to west, and sixty-five in breadth 
from north to south. Its boundaries are the river 
Ind\ 4 s on the west, the Gulf of (Jutch and the salt- 
desert of the Uunn on the east, the Great Runn on the 
north, and the Indian Ocean on the south. The pno- 
vince is distant about five hundred miles from Bom¬ 
bay. The name of I’utch is fuobahly derived from the 
character of the coast, ‘ CaclC or ‘ Cach'ha’ signifying 
a low maritime country. The most remarkable feature 
of tlie province is the Hunn, which surrounds it on the 
eastern and northern sides. It is a desert salt-plain 
or marsh, extending from the western side of Guzerat 
to the Indus, a distance of oif; hundred and sixty 
miles, while it varies in breadth from four to sixty 
miles. From May to October it is covered by the sea. 
and at other seasons, when the waters have partially 
evaporated, the glare fiom the incruslcd salt is so 
great, as usually to deter travellers from crossing it. 
At no time do the whalers wholly disappear, and the 
general appearance of this desert salt-marsh is de¬ 
scribed by Mrs. Postans as resembling that of the 
ocean at ebb-tide. The mirage is often witnessed 
here. The Runn contains several spots which are not 
covered by the inundation, and an oasis of considerable 
extent, to which large flocks and herds are driven for 
pasturage. The aspect of the rest of the coiititry is 
not very agreeable. Oh approaching it from Bombay 
the eye rests upon a dreary coast, whose low sandy 
surface is covered here and there wilh patobes of 
stunted vegetation diversified with now and then a few 
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palm-trees. 'J'he interior consists of a chain of irre¬ 
gular hills, running from cast to west, covered with 
fragments of bare rock, down wliicli, in the rainy sea¬ 
son, the torrents rush impetuously, and, irrigating the 
jdains on cither side, a stunted brushwood springs up, 
which aftbrds pasturage for sheen and goats. Volcanic 
d^’bris and metallic scoria abouna at the foot of these 
hills. The soil of ('utch is gem‘rally sandy, and, with¬ 
out a careful attention to irrigation, would he nearly 
unproductive. Besides the poorness of its soil, the 
processes of husbandry are very imperfectly performed, 
and the implements of agriculture an* of a very rudi* 
kind. Famjjies arc experienced when the rains have 
not fallen auundantly lor several successive seasons. 
Under the most favourable circumsianres the produce 
of agriculture is insufficient for the consumption of 
the inhabitants; but this defect is repaired by an 
active commerce w'ith other countries. Several native 
grains arc cultivated for food, and uheat and barley 
are grown in the eastern parts of the province. Cotton 
is an important article of native produce, and is ex¬ 
ported both in a raw and inanufaciurcd state. The 
sugar-cane thrives; and it should ho recollected that 
Culch is situated only two or three degrees farther 
from the equinoctial line than our West India Islands. 
The nights in the hottest season are always cool and 
refreshing. The general want of vegetable luxuriaucc* 
is chiefly occasioned by the arid soil and climate. In 
the gardens belonging to the Englisii residents at 
^oqj, cabbages, ca^MwOrs, peas, beans, potatoes, 
and all sjgrts oJjpiot-Hfirbs have been raised with great 
success, im|ation keeping them in a luxuriant state 
during the hot season. Mangoes, guavas, plantains, 
shaddocks, and pomegranates do not attain perfection. 

VoL. XII.-2 Z 
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TliP common white grape, a small sweet black grape, 
and the miisk-melon aic the best fniiU of the country. 
I’hc cantor-plant (Palma Cbristi; and the oleander 
grow wild in great abniidadcc, and help to cheer the 
sierilc prosylt'ct. A few common trees surround the 
tillages, and among them arc date-trees, which yield 
Iruit of good quality. Beyond tlio cultivated patches 
the soil H frequently covered with a stunted thorny 
brushwood, and a singular kind of Vramblc, which 
glows to the height of about five feet, has a smooth 
gi(‘cn steal perfectly leafless, and bt^ars clusters of 
biiglit red blossoms, which arc used for pickling, and 
ai e also taken medicinally. The planflilions and gar¬ 
dens are usually surrounded by hedges of the milk- 
bush, a species of euphorbia, the juice of which is so 
acrid, that in trimming them it is necessary to protect 
the face by a mask, t 

The horses ot Catch arc pretty good, but are never 
used in husbandry, that kind of animal labour being, 
I>erformcd by bullocks. Rich persons generally prefer 
the horses of Kattywar. Camels from Sciiide and Mal- 
war are much used for the saddle. The roads being 
generally too rocky or too sandy for wheel-carriag(*a, 
horses and camels are in great request. In the 
northern parts of the country herds of liercc and un- 
tnmcable wild asses, sixty or seventy in a herd, aie 
met with. Olten, when the pasturage of the desert 
fails, they n^sort to the inclosed country and do much 
damage to the grain crops. Slieep and goats are very 
numerous. The wool is coarse, but answers very well 
lor catpets, blankets, and other common manufactures, 
and would be adaptcd4'or finer stuffs if better prepared. 
Other animals which are common in Cutch are the 
builalo, niel-ghau, deer, antelope, clioetah or Imnting- 
l(-opuid, hyjrua, wild-<'at, &c. The Kmin abounds with 
wild animals and game. 

At some early jiei iod a union took place of a pastoral 
Lnbe of Mussulmans from Scindc with the aboi'iginal 
shepheids of Cutch, by intermarriage with the women 
of the country. These Scindeans took the title of 
Jharrejahs, as a Ilajjmot tribe, and the Rao, or reign- 
Mig punce, is their head. The constitution of society is 
completely feudal. The province is divided into live 
great Sistricts, and the lands in each arc held by chiefs 
who pay no rents, but owe military service to the llao. 
The hereditary su'^ccssion to these lands is liable to 
interruption, and depends upon the wnll of the llao. 
The next class of landholders owe immediate service 
to their respective chiefs. The religious classes hold 
\illagcs and lands ior religious and charitable ])ur- 
poscs; and from these the Jiao derives no revenue. 
Tln.s system of feudatories has often occasioned the 
l ountrv to be torn and distkUctod by contending fac¬ 
tions, tlie inferior chiefs supjiorting thdir immediate 
lords against their lord paramount, the llao, and both 
jjarties Uiiing bands of mercenaries, who jiillaged the 
peaceful inhabitants without mercy. So stiongly did 
the Icudal system pervaih* the country at one period, 
that most of the existing towns aie overlooked by the 
riinied castle which once formed the stronghold of 
some chief, like the old castles which tiown on the 
banks ol the Rhine, or, in centuiies long past, like 
those which in Stephen’s reign became so numerous in 
England, (^utcli is now under British protection, and 
the old bulwarks of society, however serviceable they 
might at one time have pro\cd, arc comparatively use¬ 
less now for all essential purposes of soeial good. In 
i81G, after the interference of the British government 
had for sevcial years been earnestly desired, a treaty 
IVas entered into with the r^gniug prince, and a sgo- 
sidized British foico was statiohe-A in^the country with 
a view of supporting him against chief¬ 

tains; but in consequence of the atrocities of this 
ruler, a revolution was effected, in 1819, under our 
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auspices, the result of which was to place hi.H infuit 
son on tlie throne. During his minority the country 
was governed by a regency, of which the British resi¬ 
dent was a member. The resources of the country are 
of little value; even the Ilao’s subsidy docs not pay the 
troops, and repeated remissions have been madt* in its .. 
amount: the political influence of either prince or 
people is insignificant; and it is only*as a froiitici- 
statum that Cutch is of importance to us. 

The population of Cutch is ai>out 460,000, onc-hali 
of whom arc Mohammedans, and the remainder Hm- 
does and seeeders from strict llindooism. Owing 
cither to their oquality in numbers, religious iudii- 
ference, or some other cause, both the great religious 
bodies display a sort of latitndinarianism, which looks 
very much like liberality of spirit, The Hindoos join 
the Mohammedans in all their festivities, and the* 
Jharrejahs, although believers in tlie Koran, practise 
many Hindoo observances. One of the national ic- 
hgious festivals is in hpnour of tlie Cobra CJapella, to 
which a temple is dedicated, and this snake-worship is 
attended by the Rao and the wdiole population of 
Bhooj. The Jains, Kaiiphuttces, and Kaprias aie 
Hindoo seeeders. A dread of the destruction of ani¬ 
mal life is the principal characteristic of their creed. 
The Jains are so strict on this poml, that they w(‘ai a 
piece of gauze over the mouth to pievent any juhvI 
entering, lesUit should be destroyed; ayd they swcc]) 
the ground before them as they walk along, to prevemt 
theii accidentally destroying life, and with the same 
object take no food after sunset, and siraiii the water 
which they ^rink. The poor and helpless of all sects 
arc under their care, and the ])Vodu<*e ot about twenty 
villages belonging to their order is chhliibute<l in leed- 
ing the hungry and IK kod. The Ka])rias are a \c*iy 
ancient fraternity, consisting of about one luindvod and 
twenty members, who provide for the poor and for tlic 
w'anls.of the brute ci cation out of their endow inonts. 
The Hindoo population reside chiefly in the towns; 
the Mohammedans, who Ixdong chiefly to the militaiy 
class, in tlic country. At ^njar there aie fort)-two 
Hindoo castes, caidi with a dist inct and hereditary call¬ 
ing. At the same place, Mis. Postans states that 
there arc thirteen castes ot Biahmcns who subsist on 
imblic contributions, and when her wmk on (’utchwas 
wiilten, about 18J6, the niiiiiher of icligious mendi¬ 
cants in the town was one hundred and forty. v'Jhc 
]>ractice of female intaiiticide is so general among the 
.liiairejahs, that Captain ]\racTnurdo, m 1816,cxpicssed 
his opinion that while the total number of the tribe was 
alAuU twelve ihousaiid, the number of females belong¬ 
ing to it by birth was not more than eighteen. Their 
w ives weie taken from other tribes; and by this means 
they kepi their ‘order’ immaculate, as far as Pic pride 
of birth goes. The Jharrejahs aie a proud and inso¬ 
lent military class, ignorant, indolent, and addicted to 
many degrading viceTheir physiognomy sliikingly 
resembles that of the Jews. Mrs. Postans tlescribes 
the (Jutchccs generally as a strong, well-propor¬ 
tioned, and muscular race of men, and the inhabitants 
of Mandavic, in particular, as uncommonly good- 
looking. 

Tbe towns in Cutch are not numerous. Mandavie, 
the principal sea-port, contains about fifty thousand in¬ 
habitants, and is remarkable for its commercial and 
maritime activity. It is surrounded by a strong wall, 
having bastions, gates, and wickets. Some of the 
liouses are two or three stories high, with terrace roots, 
and arc decorated with richly carved ornaments, but 
the greater proportion of them arc of a mean sort; the 
streets are narrow and dirty, and infested by sacred 
bulls, unsacred dogs, and, after nightfall, by the bufia- 
lops driven in from the suburban pastures. The bright 
and varied costume of the inhabitants gives, however, 
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a. p;ay appearance to the place. The warcljonsoR and 
f^ranai'it P are w'ell supplied with merchandise and jiro-, 
dure. MaiuUirie po.s8esses two hundred and lifty 
vessels of difl'creiU kinds, rudely conatruetod, but of 
great strength. They arc half-decked, with broad 
sterna, high bows, and heavy latlecn sails on enormous 
4 iyards, supported by a clumsy mast or two masts. In 
vessels of this kind, A'arying from twenty-five to two 
hundred tons, the Cutch mariners fi^arloasly navigate 
to a distance of three thousand miles, visiting Zangue- 
bar and the distant parts of the east coast of Africa, 
the R(*d Sea, Arabia, the Persian Gulf, and India, as 
far as Ceylon. The native pilots use the quadrant, and 
steer by charts. The exiiorts of Mandavie consist 
chiefly of eotlon-eloths, and tlie most valuable imports 
are ivory, rhinoceros hides, and other jiroductions of 
Africa. JThere are several other sca-porls. Bbooj, the 
modern capital, is an inland town, containing about 
twenty thousand inhabitants, and surrounded by ex- 
leusive fortifications, which arc, houever, so badly 
planned as to add little to the strength of the place. 
Tlie mosques and pagodas of white masonry, inter- 
sj)orse(l with plantations of dale-trees, give the town an 
agreeable appearance at*a distance. Tlie palace of the 
I?ao is rather an imposing structure, covered with 
w bite ouame]; but the majority of the bouses are mean. 
Aiijar, another town of importance, situated in the 
mo<t fertile part of the province, is sin rounded by a 
wall forty feet high, strengtlu'ued by Ihirty-onctoweis, 
and ('ontains about leu thousand inhabitants. At a 
distance il a^ipi'ars thickly wooded, in conserpioiicc of 
eveiy little court being shaded by a favourite tree, often 
1 eganliMl as sacred, anej decorated w ith alktle coloured 
flag. The lamilies of two or three generations usually 
rf'sidc under one roof, in a bouse resembling a sort of 
bli(*d : tlie moveable^ generally consist of two or tliiee 
rude bedsteads, a f<*\\ eiu tlnm vess(‘ls, and half a dozen 
spinning-wheels. Gows and eaJies tenant the court¬ 
yard. in a lemjde at this place an old Hindoo devotee 
once maintained about fivo ihousanil rats, which ho fed 
three limes a d.iy wiih gram, and summoned to their 
meal by a little hell. The ctdton-cloths rank high 
ain(»ngst (he jiroduets of (own industry ; and are ad- 
miird both for their \ivid colours and fanriful designs. 
The skill of the Guleliee w'orUnen as biass-founders, 
embroldereis, and aiinoiireis, and the beauty of their 
woikinanship in gold and siher, aichighly a])preciated 
in alk parts of India. Science is unknow n among the 
(hiichees; and litciatuie has as little influeni'c: their 
ndigion perverts instead of elevating their charaeler. 
The (hitchcos arc in fact little better Ilian seuii-bar- 
barians. 


uin At^lc Projpffc/!—The wind having fallen, and the icc re¬ 
laxed, in the forenoon of the 12th, we ])nshed out through it to 
gain clear water. The day was bright and fine. Tlie mountains 
(toodfoitli ill all the rugged boldness (heir outline, displaying 
their naked rocky ])eaks and steep descents with such marvellous 
distinctness, that they seemed to touch the coast of which they 
formed the bul warks. The swell being with us, as long the calm 
continued we made some progress with the oars: but a northerly 
breeze springing up raised such a cross-sea, that we weie in im¬ 
minent danger of Annidcring, when we providentially discovered 
an opening through the ice, leading into the mouth of a small 
stream—between nackliouso and Malcolm riveis—flowing from 
an inner basin, wliere we found a secure and pleasant harbour. 
It was now three p.m. ; and, incited by the beaut .v of the weather, 
1 .iscended Ihe nearest liill, six or seven miles distant; whence 1 
enjoyed a truly sublime prospect. On cither hand arose the 
ilritisU and Iluckland mountains, exhibiting an inlinite diversity 
of shade and form: in front lay the blue boundless ocean, 
strongly contrasted with its broad glittering girdle of ice; 
beneath yawned ravines a thousand feet in deptli, tlirougli which 
lirawleil and sparkled the clear alpine streams ; while the sun, 
still Idgh in the west shed his softened beams through a rich veil 


of saffron-coloured clouds, that over-canopied the goygeous scene. 
Hands of lein-deer, browsing on Mie rich pastun> in the valleys 
and along the broiiks, impurfed life and aiilmation to tlie picture, 
tteluctaiitly 1 letuined to the^camp at sunset .—Narrative of 
Dittcoveriet on the North Coast of Ameritay by T. Smimn, 


Cmmeree with India, —It would appear, from recent investi¬ 
gations, that we ar^e now only Ix^gbining to appreciate at anything 
approaching to tltiir just value the material resources of Himlo-- 
fari. The idea of obtaining sheep’s wool from llritish Indi.i 
would, a very fv>%|r<'ars ago, have been treated as an idle djenm ; 
and yet we 8«*p that in l^ill we imported thence, of that impor- 
tatit material of nyiimfacture, more than three millions of pounds. 
It lias usually I)ecn held that cold climates arc liest suited to the 
production of fine wool, but this Wief is seen to be erroneous. 
Dr. Forbes Royle justly remarks, that fine-wool countries, such 
as Sjiain atid Tibet, Austral'a, Van Diemen’s Land, and the 
Cape of Good Hope, have rather dry climates, with a w'ann sum¬ 
mer and a cold wjiiter. The coasts and plains of llengal are 
^not well suited to the production of wool, but “ the table-land of 
the peninsula, lieginning with tl« Neelglnirie hills, and 
ceeding along Mysore to the Deccan, Candoish, and (lUZ'^rai, 
pi events large tracts of country affording a favourable climate, 
and abundant pastures for numerous flocks of shooj).*’ Mnrwar, 
Malwra, Rajpootana, Huniana, and the province of Delhi luive 
natural juislures which support numerous herd** ol cattle and 
flocks of sheep. The* wool of the latter is employed by the 
natives in making blankits, of diflVrent degieesuf llueness, which 
form a coiisiiierahle aiticle of commerce. The Himalayanioun- 
Ituns likcw ise support on their southern face a flue bleed of 
shiep. The gicat jiastoral coiintrhs of (’ahool and Hokliara 
iiiiglit afford an ulino&t nulmiited snpfdy of fine wool; ami. al¬ 
though noi the produce of llritish industry, its collectii.n wonltl 
prove an iin|K)rlaiit branch of commerce to onr mcrcluiiits in the 
western districts of India, while payment fur it would dimbfless 
be made chiefly in llrl^idj manuractiiies. The jiee of Hengul 
Jias hitherto been considered \eiy inferior to that of Anniica, 
and was unable to liear sncctsdul coTnjtetitinn with it, e\ni 
utidei a ‘‘protecting'’ duty o( i |H"nny halljieiiny p‘*i pniind; so 
that when it w'as jiropnsed by the tanffol reduce this 

“ pinlA'tioii’’by fld. pir cwf., or veiy iieiily a )m nn\ pe: 
pound, it was coiilidently predicted that the tiade would be an- 
iiiliilatid. To avert tins evil an inti Ili,;ent and entir] li^inj: 
ixieichant forthwith took measures for impio^ing the quality ami 
{i]ipeaiauce of the shipments fiom Ileiigal: and iVoin tin* success 
that has attended his Jirst dibits in that direction tiiorc isewiy 
reason to believe tliat, ere long, fbo iiccof India will be in evLiy 
respect equal in appeaiaiice to tlmt of Caiolnia, and that it wull 
command as liigh a juice in our narkets. S mie cxjicnmenti on 
a lesjiectdble scale have ic<ciitly hien begun in llindwun for tlic 
production of flax, the finer qualiti»*sof which are evri y )ear hc- 
coiniiig moic scarce and duir in KiirojK*, and we may hope that 
tliis iiiijMirtaiit'inatprial of manuracture will ere long be added 
to the list of our im]K)i tat ions fioni India. Tallow lias alreadv 
bmi imported tiienc e of so good a quality that it realized within 
10 per cent, of the jiruv ohtained fir the fineit St. Deteibbiirg 
tallow. Resides these articles India could furnisli an almost un¬ 
limited supply of seeds yielding oils of excellent quality for 
food, or light, or manufacturing pioceases; and coiiMiderable 
supplies of the finest (niiher may be procured from (hide and 
(Joruck']ioie, the ciasl of Malabar, and the eabV-coast of the Ray 
of Bengal.— Porters Pnfgress of the Sat ion, vol. iii. 

Gooil Manners,—-iiooCi manncis aie, to jiaiticulnr Bi^ietir®, 
what good moiaU are to society in general,—their cement and 
their security. The immoral man, who invades anotlid's pro- 
jierty, is justly hanged for it; and the ill-hred innii, wlur by his 
ill niaiiueis invades and disluibs the quirt and comlints of jui- 
vate life, is by common consent as justly banished society. For 
my own part, 1 really tbink, iie>t to the consciousness of lining a 
good action, that of doing a civil one is the most pleasing ; and 
the epithet which 1 should covet the roost, next to that of Aiis- 
tidcs, would be that of well-bred,—(7iC6te;^eI<£. 


Of Nat nature runs either to herbs or 
weeds; therefore let him seasonably water the one, and destroy 
the other.— Paeon, 

2 7.2 
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[Hi"iilan«l DroMir.j 


DROVERS. 

If we could exhibit as in a picture gallery some of the 
various characters who are gathered together with their 
flocks and herds at the fairs of merry England and the 
trysts of Scotland, the reader would acknowledge that 
sc;arcely an) occupatiem could produce so many speci¬ 
mens of the human form of striking and picturesque 
aspect. The drovers are divided into several classes, 
but each offers rich subjects for the painter; and if we 
\vere to include not only those whose business it is to 
drive the live stock to the markets and fairs, but also 
those who breed and rear it, what varied and animated 
forms of life might be summoned around us. There 
is the shepherd of the Soutlii Downs and of Salisbury 
Plain, his congeners of the Lowlands and'Highlands of 
Scotland, and the lassie that herds her parent’s small 
flock OTkftome roinaritic mountain snot that kindly puts 
forth a few blades of grass on which her hardy black- 
faced charge live till the lime arrives for their journey 
southward; the Highlander wrapped in his tartan fol¬ 
lowing his kyloes in the same direction, and the drover 
who is familiar only with Smitlifield and the great 
roads in the suburbs of London; nor must we forgc't 
the old ‘ topsman,’ who has truly the air of a dweller 
out of doors, but its savage wildness is a stranger to 
his features, which are noble and manly, with a free 
and piercing glance, and when the stock is selling 
well, lighted by a smirk which seems to express some 
contempt for the southrons, though he has noobjection 
to Ihcir ‘ siller/ 

In the present notice we p«j^ised to give some ac¬ 
count of the different classes According to 

Sir Walter Scott the Highlanders cxPCrflSf^others as 
herdsmen, but their peculiar characteristics are lost or 
of little value when the herd is exchanged for the flock. 


“ The Highlanders,’' he remarks, “ are masters of this 
difficult trade of driving, which seems to suit them as 
well as the trade of war. It affords exercise for all 
their habits of patient endurance and active exertion. 
They arc required to know perfectly the drove-roads, 
w'iiich lie over the wildest tracts of the country* and to 
avoid as much as possibje the highways, which distress 
the feet of the bullocks, and the turnpikes, which annoy 
tlie spirit of the drover; whereas, on the broad green 
or grt 7 track, which leads across the pathless moor, 
the herd not only move at ease and w ithout taxation, 
but, if they mind their business, may pick up a mouth¬ 
ful of food by the way. At night the drovers usually 
sleep along with their cattle, let the w'eather be what 
it wdll; and many of these hardy men do not once rest 
under a roof from Lochaber to Lincolnshire. Jbey are 
paid very highly, for the trust reposed is of the last 
importance, as it depends on their prudence, vigilance, 
and honesty whcthcr^lhe cattle reach the final market 
in good order, and afford a profit to the grazier. But as 
they maintain themselves at their own expense, they 
are especially economical in that particular. At the 
perioa we speak of, a Highland drover was victualled 
lor his long and tiresome journey with a few handfulls 
of oatmeal and two or three onions, renewed from 
time to time, and a rani’s horn filled with whiskey, 
which be used regularly, but sparingly, every niglit 
and morning. His dirk, or fihene-dhu (f .c. black knife), 
BO w orn as to be concealed beneath the arm or by the 
folds of the plaid, was his only weapon, excepting the 
cudgel with which he directed the movements of the 
cattle, A Highlander was never so happy as on these 
occasions. There was a variety in the whole jotirney 
which exercised the Kelt’s natural curiosity and love of 
motion: there were the constant change of place and 
scene, the petty adventures incidental to tlic traffic, 
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and iho inlcrcourse with the various farmers, graziers, 
and traders, intermingled with occasion^ merry-mak¬ 
ings, not the less acceptable to Donald tnat they were 
void of expense ; and there was the consciousness of 
superior skill, for the Highlander, a child among 
flocks, is a prince amongst lierds, and his natural 
habits induce him to disdain the shepherd’s slothful 
life, BO that he feels himself nowhere more at home than 
when following a gallant drove of his country cattle in 
the characler.of their guardian.’ * In No. 90 of the 

* Quarterly Review ’ there is an interesting notice of a 
drover-poet, commonly called Rob Donn, ?.e. brown 
Robert. He wrote in Gaelic, and the leviewcr treats 
Jiiin as one of the true sons of song. • 

Allan Cunningham has given ns a picture of the 
collected riches of a moiintain-counlry—cattle, being as¬ 
sembled for their journey to the soutii: “ The hills and 
vales of (he interior Highlands, which, in rougher 
times, stmt out, under a Graham or a Cameron, bands 
of armed men, now, in the season, pour forth the herds 
of cattle wdiicli they rear, to the eager inarkets’of Eng- 
Jaml, wIkuc a savoury mouthful is ever welcome. Tiic 
cattle whit li form the drovn are gathered together on a 
M‘t (lay, and at an appoint(*d place—the foot of a moun¬ 
tain, the side of a lake, or near a castle, or in the neigh- 
imuThood of a villagt*, or, moie likely still, a baltle- 
fl(‘ld : htTdsnirn aie selected to conduct the different 
)w)rlions into which the drove is divided, while, over 
all, a eonfidenliarl person, a sort of chief, tojisinan as he 
Is called in the la^w lands, presides, who directs all the 
movements, inakt's all the bargains, and is responsible 
tt) the ow’ners for the profits. This jicrson, tlie tops- 
man, gives the Older, a signal generally, wllf^n to move 
or hall: he is aU\ays busy, now in the fiont, and 
llieii in the lear, and is consiilfed by his subordinates 
in all diffi(‘ultics. lie knows tlie safest roads 
over the widest tiackfi; Shapfcll is as wellknowm to 
him as Shehallion: he piefois the gieensward W’ay, 
which is pleasant to the hool of his chaigo, and 
ailbrds them a mouthful, to the hard and dusty 
)ublic road, which distresses tlie feet of his cattle,and 
las little in the way ot food. English parties on their 
way to the noi Ih to look at ^he wild deer and wild lulls, 
and trace the scenes of Scott or of Ossiaii, are often 
i-larlled by adio\e emerging fioiti a glen, or rounding 
tlie base of a mountain, coming lowing along, urged or 
directed by their drivers, wiio, with wallet on back 
andstaffm hand, aic corulucling them to the south. 

1 hese topsmen arc now generally paid for their labour 
and trust, but in days not yet distant the Highland 
proprietor accompanied his drove to the south, and 
with his profit in nis sporran returned to his moiin- 
iaius.”t 

The English country drover, who meets the drovers 
from Scotland, is to this day much the same sort of 
man as he was fifty years ago, and his calling is one 
of the few which the sweeping influences of modern 
improvements have hitherto but little affected; railroads 
do not materially affect Ids trade, at least he jirofesses be 
('annot perceive any difference. The cattle he drives 
have improved to a degree almost beyond belief, and 
as he surveys the different members of his drove or 
flock in advance of himself, he cannot see one repre¬ 
sentative of his old friends the Craven and other such 
coarse ungainly animals as it fell to bis lot to drive 
some “ four or five and fifty” years ago. The roads 
he travels have partaken of the general and beneficial 
improvements ottbe present century; but to his mind 
these arc a disadvantage rather than a gain. Formerly 
be often erossc'd wide tracts of uncultivated waste 
lands and heaths of some miles extent, where the 

* Tlie Two Drovers, in ‘ Clironicles of the Canonf^ate.’ 

f Prospectus of Watt’s engraving of * Highland Drovers de¬ 
parting fur the South/ fiom a painting by Kdwin Ijandseer, U.A, 


timid rabbit, the fleeter liare, and their joint enemy 
the fox, occasionally afforded him and his almost 
human companion, bis dog, some sport. The cattle or 
sheep under his charge formed picturesque groujis on 
these wide tiacts; and Nature oisplayed hex beauties 
around him ; the golden bloBSoms of the prickly 
furze, the delicate blue bell, the^deep green of 
some and the silvery appearance of other members of 
that beautiful ejass of plant! the fern tribe—never 
seen to so much advantage, or with such feelings of 
ileasurc and dqjight, as when planted on a barren 
leath by the hands of Nature, and contrasting witli 
the yellow sand-hsmks or parched and stunted grass 
that feebly strives to show itself amid the carpet of 

E urple heather that nearly covers the wdiole expanse, 
aeked by the hills over which he toiled in the summer 
heat some four or five days before. Amid such scenes 
as these, perhaps lighted up by a bright morning sun, 
and the heavy aew-drops looking like crystals showered 
over the surrounding objects, he left the secluded 
hamlet, by eventide had supplied his beasts with fodder, 
and taken his place on the village green, discussing local 
new s with the old or w'atching the merry-making of the 
young, retiring early to his lest, and closing his eyes 
while the village youths, untired by the labours of the 
day, rang a peal from the bells of the village church. 
In scenes like these, so peculiarly English, and capable 
of supplying jiainter or poet with subjects or themes, 
did the drovr^r pass his life. It might be that, like 
Peter Bell, Nature never found the w’ay into hts heart, 
and that 

“ At noon wbc'n by tbi» forost’s edge 
He lay beneat’i tbe branebes high, 

The soft bloe sky did never tnolt 
Into bib heart: bo never felt 
Tlie witchery of Ibc ^ift blue sky 1 

V « M «9I 

A primrose by a rivoi’s brim 
* A yellow jirunrose was fo him, 

And it w&s nothing more.*’ 

Perhaps so: and we w’ill therefore follow him in the 
actual business of the day. The drover, then, calls on 
the gra/iers viho have cattle or sheep to send to 
market or fair; and when he has collected a sufficient 
number, ho proceeds on his journey, which, how- 
over interesting, is, we will suppose, from long fa¬ 
miliarity, passed \mregaided, except an occasional 
rcmaik on passing some well-cultivated piece of 
ground which he knew lorty years back a barren waste, 
where nobody thought of growing mangold-wurzel or 
cow-cahbage. His journey varies Iroin one hundred 
miles per week, moic or less, as the case may be, and 
within six or eight miles oL London he surrenders his 
charge to the «arc of anotner man, and returns home 
to perform the same services over again, accompanied 
by his faithful dog, whose family he not unfrequontly 
carries on either side of him, in the ample pockets of 
his smoek-frock. 

The drover who takes from the country drover the 
charge of ihp herd or flock resides in the suburbs ot 
London, at a oonveuient distance to afford food or 
pasture to the numerous droves that arrive weekly for 
the supply of the metropolis. He is paid for sheep at so 
mueh tne score, and cattle per head; and his business is 
to drive the cattle into the market, and to wait until 
they are sold and paid for. The average rate for 
cattle is nine pence per head; and as the number sold 
in Smitlifield is one hundred and sixty thousand annu¬ 
ally, a sum of 5000f. a year is paid to this class of 
drovers; allowing abou^flve hundred head per 
week which are brough|tJ^steam, droves occasionally 
taken to drovers themselves, and a 

certain number which are foddered and driven to 
market either from their own fields or the layers at 
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lslin<^ton. 'flioie aro alto above a inillion and a half 
of Bhoop driven into Snulldield yearly, for which tlwj 
drivers are ])aid a ronsuleiable sum. 

. The drover is liable lor any damage or accident that 
may happen lo the aloek unlU sold and delivered to a 
drovei, who may be caU(‘(l a butcher’s drover, for he 
only drncs troin the niaikel to ihe rlioj) or slaughter¬ 
house ol trie pui chaser. The rattle perferally ariive in 
the Mihuihs on Sunday inoniinf;, Where tlie master- 
drovcT and his men are jcady to leceive them. These 
men he pays about 10^. jier day. an^lhcy haic besides 
the chanee on their loturn of driving purchases for 
buteheis who live along the road, ofo which they gerie- 
lally avail themselves. Alter resting the lemamder 
ol the day and night, the drover is u]) and stirring at 
a very rally hour on Monday, as his diove must le at 
market by live, where the salesman is ready to iceeivc 
them, and they aic tied up according to fiis diieetion : 
if theie is no loom for this, llioy arc formed into ‘ ofF- 
drovep,’as d(*scrihed in our notice of Smitlificld 
341, vol. \ i., p. 302). This is too otten a scene of great* 
brutality, and loo painful lo he repeated. By daylight 
the pool animals are tired and sore, and frightened 
into the requiied position lor the convenienee of ])ur- 
chasers to examine them. The butcher now arrives, 
chooses such as suit his purpose, and, after rhaflering 
with the salesman for BOine lime, the bargain is struck. 
Tiic salesnuin then takes out a pair of soissois, cuts a 
small jiorlion of hair off the l uiiip as a mark, and the 
purchaser re])airs w ith him to the banker s to make the 
payment. The suburban droviu- is now told the beasts 
are paid foi ; on which he lakes a knife fiom Ins ])ocket 
and cuts off all the loose hair fioin the tail, jdaeing liis 
dislingni«liiiig maik on the auimaJs with a pie<‘e of icd 
ochre. The town diovei f>eldom ihivos ior any hut 
butchers or other droveis. Some of them do not lea\e 
the maikel at all, hut nieiely dri\e slie(»p in and out of 
tJu' pens. Like the hist class of drovers, /law are 
licenced by the clcik of the niaikcl, pursuiinl lo lules 
and legulations made by the city auihoiities. Th<* 
licence must he lenewed annually lo entitle the holder 
to w'car his badge, without which he could not stand in 
the inaiket or diive cattle or theep in the cities of 
London and MV^tn.inster and the suburbs. 'J'he 
charge for a retieW'al of the liet nee is 5.v., and in it the 
person of the drover is minutely do'-eiihed, w illi ])ar- 
lieulars rt*specUng his ago, trade, height, eompl(‘xion, 
residence, colour of hair and eyes. When a drover U 
fined lor ill-using cattle or sheep, it is endorsed on his 
lieenee, which in that ease is not renewed without 
80me trouble, and producing securities for fuiuie 
good behaviour. 

PROGRESSES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

, No. X,—1579-1580. 

OsTKRT.T^Y Park, the newly completed mansion-house 
of Sir Thomas Gresham, was the first jilace visited by 
Queen Kli/abelh in 1579. Her entertainment was 
magnificent, but we have no record of it, and even 
“ the Denises of Warre, and a Play, at Austeiley ” a 
publication by Churchyard, whom wc have More 
mentioned, has been Unfortunately lost. Fuller (in liis 
♦Worthies of England’), however, relates in his quaint 
style a little anecdote connected with the visit. “ Her 
Majesty,” says he, “found fault with the court of the 
house ab too great, affirming that it would appear moie 
handsome it divided wotli a wiill'in the middle. What 
doth Sir Thomas, but in Ihe night-lime send for w ork¬ 
men to London (money ccffe;,;j^nd8 all things), W'Ko so 
speedily and silently apply tlieiiHgk; -ngj ^LV5it. the next 
morning discovered that f‘ 0 url double, wTiich the night 
had left single before. It is questionable whether the 
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Queen next day w’as more eonlenled with the con¬ 
formity to her fancy, or more pleased with the sur])iise 
and sudden ]lbrlormance thereof: w’liilst her courticis 
disported themsehes with their several oxjuessions; 
some avow ing it was no w under ho could fo soon rhamrf* 
a bmldine,\A\o could briild a chtmge; others lefleeling 
on some knowoi differences in tliis knight’s family,” 

On the IGthof July the Queen left Greenwich for 
Havering. I’his she appears to have quilted on Augu>t 
10, for Mr. Weston Browne’s, Woodcroft Hall, wlicie 
slie stayed two days; then at the Lord Hich's, thret* da}!f; 
at Lady Maltravers', Gosfcld,five days; atMr. Walde- 
gia\e s, Sinallbridgc, two days; at Ipswich, four days; 
at llaiwich, ttiree days; at Lord Daicy’s, three days; 
and at (Jolehester, where she arnveef September L 
two days. We have no particulars of her entertain¬ 
ment on this Progress, hut Iheie is no reason to sup¬ 
pose it Avas less uiagnifiecnt in its general diai actor 
than her preceding Progresses, if we may judge by 
the preparation of tlie coi])Oration of (Jolcheslcr lo 
re(‘eive lier. On tlie'2r>lh of July they “ sent a Uater 
to Mr. Morris, to let him imderstaiid of the Qurcaj’s 
coming iiiito Colchester, to piepare himself lo mak«‘ 
oration: first, for the line of a hoise, . . . 2s. (if/. 

“ For ward and horse-meat, and his own meat 1 S. * 
The bailiffs and aldermen weie to iid(‘ “upon 
comely geldings, w'ilh foot-cloth'^, iij d.iinask or satin 
cassocks or coats, or else jackets of \\\r same, with 
satin felectVs in their j-earlct gowiw? witli caps and 
black velvet tippets,*' llie council atlciulmg on iIkmii, 
likewise mounted, “ in grograni oi silk (as'-oek, coat, 
or jacket, W'llh silk doublets, or sleews at the least, iii 
Ihcir Ihcry murrey gowns, ^Tjjth caps," See.; all wlmh 
was no doubt ])irnctually ])fTtonii(»d. She l(‘ri Col 
Chester on Septeirher 2, and visited in sur cession 'Mr. 
Tuke, at Thayer M.niiey; Mr. llailis, at Maldon ; Sir 
Thomas Mildrnay, at IMouldiam; Lady Pelie, at In- 
gate^tone: thence rotuiiiing to Iliucririg, and then 
to (Greenwich. 

In 1580 there arc no jiartieulars of any Progiess 
whatever. The Queen was somewhat occupied in this 
year and the ncxi with llic negotiation respecting her 
Inarriage with the Duke of Anjou; and the sjdcndid 
eiitertauiinents given to that Pnnee, which may 1 a\(‘ 
been the cause. Ti.c only events in the natuie (;f 
VISITS in 1581 weie, one to Captain Diake, whom .-he 
made Sir Fiancis, on boaid ot his ship the (ioldtn 
ILnd, wlieie she dined on the 4lli of April, tvJien so 
large a eoneouise of persons .assembled, that a woodi n 
biidge was hioken wdth upwarcU of one liuiuli»d 
people on it, but fortunately no lives were lost; her 
acconijianying, at Christmas, the Duke of Anjou, on 
his ictuin to France—after his* fruitless \isiU and tlie 
long negotiations Iespectirig her marriage with him, 
and a series of justs in the tilt-yard and otlier eiitei- 
luinments—with a mimcrous tram of hei nobility and 
gentry, as far as Canterbury, lesting one night at 
Bochester. I’he noblonum specially ap])0inted fur tlu' 
SCI vice of con\ eying the Duke to Sandwich being the 
Eail of Leicester, the Master of the lloise; Loid 
llunsdon, her kinsman ; and Lord How^aid, the \ ice- 
Adniiral; the first being attended by a hundred gentle¬ 
men and three hnndied serving-men, and the otlH*r 
two by a hundred and fifty gentlemen each. She aho 
\isitea the Earl of Nottingham at Chelsea during this 
year, but wc have no particulars of the visit. 

Little is recorded of tlie Queen’s Progresses during the 
few succeeding years. In the summer of J582 slu* was 
at Hampton Court, Oatlands, and Hertford. In Apiil, 
1583, she was at (Greenwich, from wdicnce she issued 
a ])rocIamation against “a pernicious sore in the 
Coinmonw(»aIth,” the custom of the nobility and gentry 
of maintaining “ multitudes of unordorly scivants,’^’ 
with costly badges and liveries, to attend them on 
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journeys, at court, and elsewhere. It must have been 
ilifficull to please the Queen: a scanty attendance 
when waiting on her would have been no doubt con¬ 
sidered as wanting in du(5 respect to her, and a full 
attendance was reprehended as “ unorderly’* and ex¬ 
travagant. In May she was at Ilichniond, the plague 
b(*ing then in London, where she received the Lord 
Mayor, cdc'ctcd in tlic previous year, caused him to be 
knighted, gave lum her hand to kiss, and was “ won¬ 
derfully well pleased in all things,” says Strype, “ sav¬ 
ing for tliat some young gentlemen, being more bold 
than well-mannered, stood Uj)on the carpet of the 
(‘loth of estate, and did almost bear upou the cushion; 
insoniueli that her Highness found fault with the 
Lord Chamberlain, Mr. Vice-Chaniberlain, and with 
the genlleman ushcrs, for suffering such disorders.” 
Towards the end of that month she spent five days at 
'rh(*olialils with the Lord Trt'asuier lluileigli, who lias 
lelt ill his ow'ii hand-writing the appropriation of 
ditferenf rooms of bis house for (he aecummodation of 
the (iueen and her suite, of w’hieh we give the part 
more particularly relating to the Queen herself. “The 
south side, a thiid stage; a gallery for the Queen s 
Majesty ; at the south end, iu a lower, one cliamber, 
with ivM) pallet chambers—the Earl of Ixicester; at 
the ea’^t side of Mie same gallery, towards the base 
com t, in a garret, two rooms—1, The gentlewomen 
of the Privy (yjiamber; 2, their servanta. At the 
noi th-west end of thegalleiy: two cliambers, whereof 
one with a chimney—the genllewom(*n of the bed¬ 
chamber; a hed-chainher ni a luriet—the Queen’s 
Majesty; an inner dining chamber o\er tl^ closet— 
the Queen’s w ]lhdr{iwing*chanih<‘r; a dining chamber 
—the Queen's ])ii'y chamber. A fonilh stage: a 
chamber in the uppermost part of the south-east lunct 
—Mrs. Blanche; a chamber in the turret over the 
Queen's hed-ehamlier (^not appropriated) : a (lumber, 
with a pallet chaiiihei over the ])iivy chamber—Sir 
Christopher Hatton, Vic(*-('liamheiliiin; a gallery 
o\er the hall, with a closet vaulted with stone lor 
evidences.” This may serve to gi\i‘an idea how'the 
rest of her attendants were lodged, and there is no 
notice wdiatcvcr taken of the* menial att<*ndants, who 
must have heeu numerous. 'riie^vc.sL of the summer 
apjiears to have been spent at (Jn^enwicdi and 
li'iehmond, unless she visited Sir William IMore at 
l.oselcy* which she certainly juirposed doing, as Sir C. 
Hatton writc's on the 5th of August to Sir William, 
“ that in ten or twvlve days the Quern intended to 
come to Loseley for four or five days,*’ and desires that 
“ everything may be got iu order, and the house kept 
clean and sweet.” On th'* 24th he writes again, that 
the Queen intends dining at Woking on tin? 27th, and 
to go to bed at his house ; that he should liave every¬ 
thing made sweet and meet to receive her; should 
avoi(l [remove] his family, and have everything ready; 
[modest stipulations from a visitor^o a host, but tliis 
was perhaps the answer to Sir William's representa¬ 
tion that his house was too small to receive her;] that 
the sheriffneed not attend her, but Sir AVilliam, Mr. 
JjfieM, and some other gcmtlemen, to meet her at 
(iruildford.” Asoit of private visit without ceremony, 
to meet the gentleman’s means, but whether it actually 
took place has not been asc ertained. 

In August of 15tS4 tlui Queen was at Oallands, and 
seems to have resided there till November 12, wdicn, 
on her return to London, the citizens, “ to the number 
of two hundred of the gravest sort,” in coals of velvet 
and chains of gold, on horseback, and a thousand of 
the comnanics on foot (having with them a thousand 
men witli torches ready there to give light on every 
sight, for that the night drew on), received and wel¬ 
comed her Grace.” Her Majesty had tJien come to 
meet her parliament, who assembled on the 24th of 


the same month, and we Jiave a eusious specimen of 
tlio means taken to prepaic a submissive House of 
Commons, which was even then felt to be a matter of 
importance, in a letter to the I^arl of J.eicestcr, 

” from the (hiurt, the 12tli of October, loW/* to his 

very loving friends, the? bailiH’^, aldermen, and the 
rest of the town of Andover.” He wiites:—** After 
my hearty comm(|i(lalion : whereas it hath pleased her 
Majesty to apnoint a parliament to be presently called, 
being steward of vour town, I make bold heartily to 
pray you that you Vould give me the nomination of 
one of your burgesses for the same; and if, minding to, 
avoid the charges for allowance for the oih(*r burgess, 
you mean to name any that is not of your town, if you 
will bestow the nomination of the other hurgi^ss also 
upon me, I will thank you for it, and will both appoint 
a snffieieiit mWn, and 8(*(! you discharged of all charges 
in that behalf. And so praying your speedy answer 
h«r(*in, I thus bid yon right heartily favcwcll, R. 
•Leicester. If you will send me your election in 
blank, I w'ill put in llio names.*' A most admirable 
contrivance for ensuring fitting representatives. 

TheQiU'cns movements in ir)Br)app(*ar to have be(*ii 
limited to interchanges between Kichmond and Green¬ 
wich, with short visits to Mr. Secretary Walsinfiharii at 
Barn IClms, l.ord Nottingham at Ohelsea, and Lord 
Burroughs at Lambeth. 

There was no Progress ciih(*r in 15SG, the Queen 
merely (’hanging from one of her own k *-idence8 to 
anollier ; hut in May the Danish ambassador, Henry 
Hanielius, arrived in England, and the account of his 
rc(*cpliouat Grceinvich, where tlie couit was then held, 
is v(*ry curious. 

“ Now being in England and in the Engli-di court, 
he might '''ami no doubt did maik iIk* magnifu-cnce of 
licr IMaje’sty, in all res])ects admirable. Whcieof a 
notable j)r(*('edent was gi\rn i*i Whilbun week. At 
that tiim* the said Ambassador, Ixnng at tin* court, was 
accoinjiaiiied w’illi rciiaiii English loids to her High¬ 
ness's cha])(*l, and jilaced not far from her E\i’ellency, 
did hear Divine sei\ice so iiieludiously said ami sung, 
both by voice and inslunm’uts of conceit, as a man 
half dead might thereby have Ik’cii (piickem'd. The 
g(*nllemen of the chapel, with tlie icft of the choir, 
bending themselv(*s, both with skill and zeal, that day 
to honour their ]jriiice aceoidmg to their place. The 
Bishop of Salisbury and others distinctly reading ] art 
of the Divine service, and in the presence of all the 
auditory doing su(*li obeisance w ith knee and eimnte- 
nanee as the presence of so gracious a sovereign as 
they had in their (*yes did recjiilrc. Now wdicii this 
solemnity w'a.s ended, her Majesty depart<*d, and so did 
tlie Ambassadon^ attended upon and accompanied unto 
the place appointed for dinner; where, standing n(*ar 
to a fair window' fronting into tin* open court, he might 
(being in coinninnicatioii now with one and then with 
another English lord, as the Lord Chailes Howard, 
Lord Adiniial; the Lord Cobham, Lord Warden of the 
Cimpie Ports, &e.) behold the scr\ice of her 

Majcsly, very perbonahle genlU’inen iIhtcIo sorted 
carrying covered dishes, all of silver and gilt, very 
beautiful, themselves in \olYct and silk, suitable in 
each respect, and as decently made, so d(*eenlly worn ; 
the trumpets sounding and the drums playing there¬ 
unto, a marvellous delightsome thing to near, ami a 
jiassing gallant sight to behold. When dinner w’as 
done, the Ambassador was made partaker of such 
courtly recreations as for that time were fit, wliercw'ith 
he couhl not but be pleas^ly (‘onceited, ronsidi*ring 
that sfs everything w’as^j^i^ith purpose to delight, 
he, with be accordingly affected. 

And as tin? better sort had their disports, so were not 
the ordinary people excluded from competent plea¬ 
sure ; for upon a green, very siiacious and large, wheic 
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thousands might stand and behold with good content¬ 
ment, there bear-baiting and bull-baiting (tempered 
, with other merry disports) were exhibited, whereat it 
cannot be spoken of what pleasure the people toah. For 
it was a sport alone of these beasts to see the bear with 
his pink eyes leering after bis enemies, the nimbleness 
and wait of the dog to take his advantage, and the 
force and experience of the bear again to avoid the 
assaults; if he were bitten in one place, how he would 
pinch in another to get free; and if he were once 
taken, then what shift, with biting, clawing, roaring, 
tugging, grasping, trampling, and tossing, be would 
work to wind himself away ; and when he was loose, to 
shake his cars, with the blood and slaver about his 
physiognomy, was a pittance of good relief. The like 
pastime also of the bull, and the horse with the ape 
on his back, did greatly please the people, who, stand¬ 
ing round, some in ring ujpon the green, other some 
aloft, and some below, had tneir eyes full bent upon \i\e 
spectacle, diverse times expressing their inward con-' 
reived joy and delight with shrill shouts and variety 
of gesture. Now the day being far siient and the sun 
in his de<'lination, the pastimes ended and the actors 
therein weary, the Ambassador withdrew to his lodg¬ 
ings, by baige, to Crosbie’s Place, where (no doubt; 
tliis day's solemnity was thought upon and talked ol^ if 
not by him, yet by his train, and perhaps (as like 
rnough) of both. Now after this and many other 
English courtesies elsiMvhcrc very bountifully given 
and taken, the Ambassador, after the finishing of such 
afiairs as he was put in trust withal, taking iiis leave 
both of the court, city, and country, returned towards 
Denmark on the 30th day of May next following,’* to 
surprise his countrymen, no doubt, with iiarraliv(»s of 
the entertainments of the English court, bear-baiting, 
bull-baiting, and the “ horse with the ape upon his back.” 

Til August the Queen went to Windsor; she was ir- 
ccived, ill slate, by the mayor, Ed waul Hake,'* and the 
corjwration: and on her birthday, Sept. 7, the mayor 
of that borough pronounced an oration in the Guild¬ 
hall, “containing an expostulation, as well with the 
Queen’s Highness’ faithful subjects for their want of 
due consideration of God's hiessings enjoyed by means 
of her Majesty, as also with the unnatural English, fur 
their dibloyalty and iiiiklndness towards the same their 
Bovereign.” The leading featuie in the oration is a 
passionate attack on the Catholics, occasioned by the 
discovery of Babington’s eonspiiacy: it is inteiesting 
as embodying the received ojunions of the time, and 
as being removed ii om the fulsome personal flatleiies 
%vith which she was usually addressed : we seleel two 
passages—the first displaying the popular opinion, or 
rather defence, of tie haWi policy >vhich a as then 
considered to be tolerant. 

“But you will say. perhans (for what is it you will 
nottlay to the slander of this blessed go\ennnent 
that her Majesty's laws, made for the punishing of le- 
cusants, are so sharp, and over sharp, for the tender 
case of a leligious and resolved conscience, that heie- 
upon, for your contentment, you aie religiously and 
resolvedly drawn into the paiticipation of high and 
most desperate treason. Well, leaving to call you 
heieiii to the considciation of these her Majesty's laws 
(which you so term to be sharp, and over sharps by 
comparing them with your own burning and bloody 
laws, by whuh your laws, not thcpuise, but the person, 
not punishing, but destroying, not of old, but old and 
young, nut ol men or women, but of men, women, and 
children, yea, of infants newly born, nay (I might say) 
scarcely born, not ior ph<^ing or open proiossitig, 
but for believing only, havMifteB ^ hea vily Known and 
felt within this land: leaving, I say, ID oeal with you 
in the behalf of her Majesty's most godly and just laws 
after any such sort, 1 only ask of you a question or two, 
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and so I will leave you. Taking view of her Majesty's 
dispensation of justice from the beginning of her reign 
hitherto, what find you therein (allowjpg unto her 
Highness her sovereign power to establish religion 
wium the land), what find you, I say, therein, that any 
sulyect of any sect or profession in the world may not 
tolerate and endure without either loss or hazard of 
life or of living ? Is the difference of opinion in matters 
of religion, or the private mistakings in controversies 
of religion, in any of what sort or quality soever (not 
participating matter of treason or of flat recusancy) 
any cause to him or them to fear either loss of life, or 
impeachment of honour or credit, be it cither in oflBce. 
or in dignity, or in whatever else within this realm that 
may be said to be of ])roiit or countenance unto the 
same ? I suppose no: nay. you yourselves must needs 
answer me no.” 

We shall conclude with another passage—a retro¬ 
spect of the state of England in the previous reign, 
which was of course intended to be complimentary 
to the policy of the virgin queen;—“The land poh- 
sessed of strangers, tliese stiangers most turbulent, 
most proud, most insolent, most aspiring, and (as Eng¬ 
land and the bordering ])cople about us this day have 
cause to say, nay, rather by th^'ir lamentable experience 
to complain) to strangers most cruel,most bloody, most 
unsufferable: as by whom the sweet peace of this 
icalm was.so interrupted, so mangled, so delaccd, that 
besides the delay and continual threatened tumults 
home, our wealth of England, the men of England, 
the munition and foices of England, wore wIioUn 
employed, nay,constrained to wait upon the wars; J 
say upon the unnecessary wars of these so dangerous 
strangers, yea, to lie wasted and consumed even about 
the quail els and ambitions oi these so pernicious 
guests, so that truly Jl was then and is yet to be af- 
firnied, that England, w hich at that time had no cause 
of war or bicach ot league w'ith other nations, w^as en- 
foiced, or lather violently haled, to boar arms against 
them, even against Fiance (if I may 6])eak it) for tiie 
ambitious seivucoi Spain. And while these thingh 
weie thus suited, while men, money, munition, and 
armour were in this wise expended, what was the se¬ 
quel thereof, I pray voii ? What was the pros]>erity and 
success of the same. Calais was lost—Calais, the ray 
c»f England—Calais, the very door and j^assage into 
France—Calais, the honour of this lealin, and theovpi- 
looker of the French nation, with the wealth and 
abundance of England, and which two Imndrod and 
sixteen yeais together had been jn the quiet possession 
of England; I say Calais, with all this, altogether, all 
at an instant, at least witliin the coinpass of my days, 
was miserably lost and utteily forgone. To conclude, 
Calais being lost, what cnavud thereupon'»* Alter the 
loss of Calais, the loss of all security and freedom, the 
loss of all prosperity and w ellaie, came luahing ui)on 
this little island, v^en as it had been an aimed man 
u])on him tliat is naked and despoiled ot comloit. Su( h 
imnositiorih, such leasee, such taxes, new iinentions 
ana devices to diaw away the remainder of thepaiti- 
cular wealth of England (the coniinoii Ikmsuiv ilieicoi 
being wholly exhausted and consumed) to the inaintc’- 
iicince of the unpiosperous wais of King Pliiiip, 
surely if you will hut look into the (hioiuclesof thal 
time, youBhall see, and say, that if God, ot his luiiacu- 
loua and cxtraordniaiy power and great mercy had iioi 
shortened those days, there had wanted very little oi 
utter desolation to this our country: this 1 say, oui 
ancient and flourishing country of England tbiai, even 
then at the instant, to fall into such miserable sei vitude 
and bandage as all those countries are oppressed w ilhali 
that in times past have been famous and flourishing 
estates, and are now languishing and spoiled provinccir, 
subdued to the thraldom of the Spaniards.” 
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• FALKLAND. 

Howlver poor a roiintry Scotland may have been in 
former times, its sovereigns were well provided with 
princely residences. Thgre was the anciend ])a]aec of 
llolyrood, when affairs of stale called them to the 
capital; the royal castle of Stirling, the Windsor of the 
north, the ‘key* of the Highlands, adapted alike as a 
})lace of safety, and lor regal magiiilicence in quiet 
times ; and Linlithgow, a vast pile; besides Dunlenn- 
line and Lochleven (/astle. Fiilkland was chiefly 
used as a hunting-seat and ])lare of re<*ication during 
the summer and autumn. All these royal ])alaccs were 
neglected after dames VI. ol Scotland had ascended 
the Ihione of England. Falkland is about thirty miles 
Irom Edinburgh, in Fife, a district including the 
<'Ounty of Kinioss. The Gcrmais Ocean is its eastern 
boundary, and llie Firths of Forth and Tay cut it from 
oIIku' parts of the country on the north and south sides. 
Secured from predatory excursions, its numerous har¬ 
bours inviting commerce, Fife was the most pi osperous 
county in Scotland before the Union. Numerous 
small and thriving towns sprung np on the margins of 
Its friths, contrasting which with the comparative bai- 
renness of the inland parts, induced James VI. to speak 
of Fife as “a grey cloth mantle with a golden fringe.” 
llie county is traversed by two ranges of hills, having 
a narrow plain on each side towards the friths, a more 
extensive plain running through the middle of the 
county. The latter is called the ‘iHowc o’ Fife,’ and 
also Stralhedcn, from its being the bed cf the river Eden. 
The two most elevated hills arc the We.stcr and Easter 
Lomonds, and the latter may be distinctly seen from 
Edinburgh. Tho small town of Falkland lies at the 
foot of this hill, which overshadows it so coinjiletely 
that during the winter-quarter of the year the sun does 
not shine ujiun the town. On the south, east, and 
west the country stretches out into a plain. Mr. 
Uobert Chambers, in his • Picture or Scotland,’ 
speaks of Falkland as complete and last le- 
maining specimen of the Scottish burgh of the six¬ 
teenth century.” There is a small square market¬ 
place, from which lanes diverge in different direc¬ 
tions. With the exception of one or two houses in 
, the market-place, tlie houses are of very small di¬ 
mensions, many of them of ancient date and thatched. 
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Some of th(*in are said to have been occupied by 
members ol the royal hou.'^ehold. Mr. Chambers 
stati’s that “ the last and former generations of the 
Falklandcis were remarkable over the country-side for 
their good bleeding, and until recently the old people 
had in their <'ominon speech a great number of phrases 
indicating the intercourse of llieir ancestors with kings 
and courlicis.*’ The Palace overlooks the little buigh ; 
the fjont loiins one side of the public street, and an 
inn iidjcuns it at one end. The ancient castle, the pxe- 
deccssor of the present building, was a stronghold 
belonging to Macduff, earl of Fife. James V. com¬ 
pleted the edifice as it now stands, but it w^as begun 
by one of his piedcccssors, whether James III. or 
James IV. is not known. James V., who had often 
held his court at Falkland, died at the palace; and 
Maiy of Guise, his widow, was Ircqucntly there 
during her regency. The unfortunate Queen of 
Scots heie occasionally enjoyed a icspile from her 
troubles during her visits, occupying hciself in the 
morning in the chace, or with trials of skill in archery 
in the gardens; the afternoon being devoted to chess, 
or inubic, or in reading the classics vyith Buchanati. 
v\ho has been styled “the most elegant of pedagogues.*' 
James VI. was a frequent visitor at this palace before 
the English ciftwn descended upon him. He was 
here when he w as inveigled into the scheme laid for 
him by the Gowrie conspirators. Charles II. icsided 
at Falkland for about ten days during his detention by 
the Picsbyterians. The place was afterwards greatly 
neglected, and was tenanted only by the minister of 
the parish until about the end of tiic last century ; but 
on a manse being built, the old jialacc was Iclt with¬ 
out an inhabitant, and fell rajiidly into decay. Roofs, 
floois, and all but the walls seemed fast hastening to 
destruction, when Mr. Bruce, ol the Scottish State 
Paper Oflicc, purchased the estate, and in 1823 com¬ 
menced repairing the ravages of time and ncgleei. 
This gentleman died before he had cqmjiletcd his 
designs for restoring the edifice, but his niece and 
heiress tortunately followed up his views with equal 
zeal and good taste; and result is that Falklaiul 
now presents a of regal domestic archi¬ 
tecture froiff may obtain a lively idea of the 

life of a Scottish monarch in the feixteenth century. 
The account published by authority of the Gowns 
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ronspiracy gives the follo^uiig account of the habits of 
Jiiincs V^i.;—“ lILs inajoaly havinji; his residence ai 
' Falkland, and being daily at the buck-hunting (as 
his Mbc IS in that season), upon the 5th day of August^ 
being Tuesday, he lodc out to the park, betnreen six 
and seven of the clock in the morning, the weather 
being wondoiful pleasant and seasonable.** At one 
end of the structure is a double toiler, with a lower 
and uTieastellatcd range of buildings running off towards 
tlu* other end. The archway under the. double tower 
leads to the court-yard. The largtf hall, or audience- 
chanihcr, with its carved and pointed decorations, is 
still entire. The palace gardens are now, or were 
laiely, aiable fields. About two hundred yards fioin 
ilie pahuc aie the remains of an extensive court, used 
juobably tor tennis and other games and sports. 


THE SOLFA'raURA AND SOLFATARA OF 
ITALY. 

the geography of Italy we frequently find mention 
ol tlic Stilfalerni oi Sol/alara, sometimes one mode of 
sjKdling and sometimes the other being adopted; and 
Hinietimes evidently in allusion to a mountain, nhilc at 
Ollier limes as evidently in allusion to a lake, 

'Hic Solfaterra is one of the mountains in the \ol- 
came icgum uhieh sutrounds Naples; that region to 
uhich Vesuvius has imparted so uitle-sp'icad a 
celebrity. Tht‘ longue of land uhieh foims the w eslcrn 
fxlieinily of the Bay of Naples has in it the town ot 
Ihi 7 /u()!i: near this loun are the ruins of Cicen/s 
^ in.iaiul of the Temple of Seiairis; and a little farther 
on, hetucen Pu/zuoli and Naples, stands tlie mountain 
ot SoIfalerTa, a monnlain whieli seems to have exerted 
nju(‘h hifiuence on llic chaiacler of the adjacent 
distiict. The soil, in eveiy direction near \esuvius 
and Solfalena, is composed Mipcificially of ////?<, or 
light, porous, earthy, voleanie seoiiir. In anVlcvaled 
urt of this spot a ])uhlie load fioin Najdcs to Pu 77 uoli 
las hf'cn exeavaleil through the tufa, and called the 
Giotto of Posilipo. Clayey particles, pieces of lel- 
spar, and fragments of yellowish ]mni ice-stone seem to 
tsmibine to eonstilule this tiiia. 

The mountain of Solfaterra itself is nnudi les? im¬ 
posing than Vesuvius, and haaheen (In* ^ccmic of fewer 
c'ruplions: hut from an account of it icee»itly given 
hy CJa])t<iin Basil Hall, we have cvideiu'e of the sul¬ 
phureous nature of the internal slnmiuic of llu* luoun- 
tain. “ 1*1 om Pu77ii(di,** says this writer, “ we aUoiled 
on to Solfaterra, which has the appearance of being the 
crater of an ancient volcano, and indeed still emits 
Milpluir fumes in sufficient quantity to jiistily the 
iiarne (‘solfaterra/ sulpRhr-gronnd') it has icceived 
Irom all lime. King Murat, who gets credit for hav¬ 
ing set a-going almost everything, good or had. that is 
now doing at or near Naples, established extensive 
sulplmr-works iiHhc cenlic of this crater (having no 
doubt a gunpowder object in view\ and the situation, 
it must be o'vncd, is well chosen. We look a 
hiok into tht‘SO works, and were half suffocated for 
tnir eiiriosity. It appears that the earth, whieli is 
strongly impregnated wdtii brimrtone, placed m pots, 
is exposed to a heat considiTablc enougli to melt the 
material they are in quest of, which sejiaiates itself 
from the earthy paitides, runs togethei, or seereles, 
and then finds its w'ay through a hole in the b()ttom 
into a conical sort of tub, in wliidi it is allowed to 
cool till it becomes the sulphur of comnierce.” (y'ap- 
tain Hall proccc*ds to state, that near the middle of 
tl.e rrator, the bottom ofNdjicb is pretty smooth and 
horizontal, a stone h't lall ticiBKS lta^j nd pf the guide 
produced not only a ti emulous uiotjon.lnit jtist such a 
sound as might be expected if there Were a hollow 
tpaee beneath, cau'^cd by the enisling or hardening of 


the surface of a body of fluid, while the remainder 
was drawn away. According to this theory, the 
present flooring of the Solfaterra crater may be com¬ 
pared to the surface of a pond which, having been 
converted into ice, had been left in its place, wdiilc the 
water beneath had been drained off. It is said that 
King Murat, being desirous of ascertaining how far 
this Bix?culation ivas correct, ordered a well to be sunk 
through the crater; but, after going to the depth of 
more than a hundred feet, no hollow space was found : 
the workmen were obliged to dhcontinue their labours, 
in consequence of the increased heat of the ground. 

The town pf Purzuoli, which is about thice miles 
from the west end of the Grotto of Posilino, is sur¬ 
rounded and supported by masses of lava tJirow n out 
in former times from the Solfaterra. As to the grot to 
itself, considered as a high road, wc may remark that it 
was formed by the Romans; and a story is told that 
King Robert of Najdes, jiassing through it one day 
with Petrarch, icuuired his opinion res]>ccting a tia- 
dition that Virgil had formed the grotto by magic in a 
single night: to which tly* poet replied, that h** saw 
many marks of iron, but none of deinona. It would 
seem that there was much intercourse by this route, 
for (Jicero’s Villa and tlu‘ Tcmjde of Scrapis were 
both near oiUM'Xticinity of it, while Naples, or Ncapolis, 
was at the other. 

The Temple of Scrapis here alluded to is associated 
withsevcial ycry remarkable geological jdienomena, 
wliicli sei’in to y»ohit to a singular connection between 
it and the volcanic legion around the Sidfalcrra. Mr. 
Lyell, in bis ‘ Treatise on (icology,* has drawn from 
the hisloiy and appearance ot this t<*mplo several most 
important concluaions lespeoting the changes whicli 
tliecinst of the earth is undergoing in many parts, 
lie finds that the 1 dative h»vd of land and sea must 
have changed twice at this part of Italy since the 
(’hristian cia; each movement, both of elevation and 
of subsidence, exceeding twenty feet. The whole 
coast for a considerable distance north-west of Najiles 
aptiears to have been similarly affected. In coasting 
along the slime fiom Naples to Pu77Uoli, it is found, 
on apjiroaching llu* latter j»lace, that the lofty and 
pjceipitous clitfs ut indurated tufa, lescinhling that of 
which Naples ir. built, letiro slightly from the sea; 
and that alow level tract of fertile land, of a veiy 
didcrent aspci t, intervenes between the present sea- 
beach and what was evidently the ancient line of coast. 
At one spot Mr. Babbage observed, at a height of 
thiity-twx) ieet above the level of the sea, an ancient 
mark, such as might have b('en worn by the weaves; 
and upon further examination he discovered that the 
fiice of the peipcndicular cliff, eousisting of very hard 
tufa, w^as covered with barnacles, and drilled by boring 
testa(‘ea. At one tpot the inland cliff is eighty fret 
high ; and at its base a new deposit, constituting the 
fertile tract belb'.<c alluded to, attains a height of 
about tivcnty feel above the sea; and since it is com¬ 
posed of regular sedimentary deiKisits, containing 
marine shells, its position proves that, huWqucntly to 
its formation, there has been a change of more llian 
twenty feet in the relative level of land and sea. There 
is a part where an artificial sea-wall has been broken 
away, and which exposes a most rcniaikable altcrna- 
tion of tufa, marine deposits, and mosaic pavements; 
showing that the sea has at one time covered a part 
which at another time w’as dry tufa soil, and at auoiluu* 
w’as covered with the mosaic pavement of a road or 
building. 

The Temple of Scrapis, situated on a tongue of land 
spjiarating two bays, lias been alternately in and out of 
the sea, aeeording aa the laud in which it stands was 
sunk or elevated by some mighty convulsive agent 
benealh. The tlnce columns which remain of lliis 
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lelnplc wore not noticed by antiquaries until 1730, 
their lower parts beinj? immersed in ibc ground and 
their upper jiarls iiidden by bushes; but when they 
were examined, they were seen to Ibrin part of the 
remains of a sjdendid cdifi<‘c. The original plan of 
the building e(mld b(3 diatiuotly traced; it was of a 
quadrangular form, S(*venty feet in diameter, and the 
rouf liad been supported by furty-six noble columns, 
Iwenty-fuur of granite, and the rcbt of marble. The 
liner ]Mllars yet remaining are smooth and uninjured to 
the height of about twciv’o feet above their pedestals. 
Above this is a zone, about nine fe<?t in height, where 
the rnaiblc has In'cn pierced by a spee,ics of marine 
] (‘rforating bivalve. The holes which *lhese animals 
have made are pt^ar-shaped, the external opening 
being minute and gradually increasing downwards. 
From these eircuinslances, therefore, viz., the existence 
of twelve feet uninjured at the lower j)art of the 
eollimns, and of nine feet thus eaten away above, it 
lias l)<»eii inferred that the pillars must liave been im- 
incised in sea-water for a long ptjiiod, at a time when 
their lower iiart was coveicd up and protected by 
sliata of tufa and the rubbish of buildings; Uie highest 
part, at the same lime, projecting above the water, 
and being coubt-quenlly weathered, but not materially 
injiiied. 

An iiKpiiry lias naturally arisen, whether these ro- 
inarkahle changes liave been due to th(*^vaiying of 
the s(‘a-h‘vel oi* to that of the land-le\el. In many 
i.irls of the coast of England a variation in the relative 
evels may be accounted for cither by aceiimulation of 
alluvial lUqvosits or the wasting away of cliils by the 
s(m; hut ^ir. Lyell eleariy shows that near^Sia])les the 
land iLseil is in a slate of undulation, using and falling 
gradudlly, and thus giving lise to clianges of relative 
level. Fiom a compariMm of all the data winch he 
has collected from v.iiious quaiteis, Mr. Lyell has 
ionic to a conclusiun llnit the guuind on wdiieli 
tile Temple of Seiapis is built, and with it most of 
tlu‘ giouud near the Solfaleira, has undergone the 
following oscillations in the couii-c of-nineleeii een- 
tuiies ; - First, about eighty yeais befoie the Ohristiau 
eia, when the aiieiont ino'^aie paviunent was eoii- 
meted, it was about twelve feet above the level 
of Ih'^ same jiavement in I83f>: &i*condly, towards 
tlie close of llie fust century after Christ, it was only 
MX feet above the piesimt level; thirdly, by the cnil 
of the* fourth LCiituiy, it had iieaily subsided to its 
present level; loiirlhiy, in the middle ages, it was 
nmeleeii feet below its ])res(3nt li*vol; lastly, at the 
licgiiiiiing of the present century it was two feet above 
its present level; and it appears now to be again 
binding. Hence it lias been said that “ the country 
about Naples is in such a constant state of geological 
oscillation as to furnish the idea of its being a mere 
(*rust of earth floating on a mass of melted lava, 
which, like the sea, is subject tq elevation and dc- 
]nession.” • 

So much for the Sol/aterra and its vicinity. A few 
woids may now be oti'cied respecting the Sol/atara, 
IJctwceii Koine and Tivoli is a lake called Solfatara, 
J,ago ili Zolfo, or Lacus Allmla, into which flows con- 
limially a stream of tepid water from a smaller lake 
situated a few yards above it. The water is strongly 
impregnated with carbonic acid; indeed, the larger 
lake is actually a saturated solution of this gas, which 
e scapes from it in such quantities at some parts of the 
Surface, as to imparl tlie appearance of violent ebulli¬ 
tion. “ I have found by experiment,” says Sir II. Davy, 
“ that the water taken from the most tranquil part of 
the lake, even after being agitated and exposed to the 
air, contained a solution more than its own volume of 
(‘arbonic acid gas, with a very small quantity of sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen, to the presence of winch, I co'i- 
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elude, its ancient use in curing cutaneous disorders 
may be referred.” 

It is such w’atcr as this, flowing over or through 
beds of lime, which gives riSc \o that jieculiar eaibo- 
nate of lime called travertin, much used initaly as a 
building-stone. It also gives rise to floating vegetable 
masses, vvbich Kirchcr once supposed to be islands 
mysteriously Unavvn un from die gulf beneath. Their 
formation has blen thus accounted for:—The high 
temperature of the water, and the quantity of carbonic 
acid which it^osUains, render it peculiarly fltted to 
afford apabulsin or nourishment to vegelabfo life; tlie 
banks of travertin are everywhere (overed with reeds, 
lichens, confervae, and various kinds of aquatic vege¬ 
tables ; and at the same time that tlie ]nocess of vege¬ 
table life is going on, the crystallizing ot the cal¬ 
careous inattfr, which is everywhere dejiosited in eori- 
sequenee of the escape of caibonic acid, lik(‘vvisc pio- 
coeds, giving a constant imlkiiiess to what fioiii its 
tftit would otherwise be a blue fluid. So ra]ml is the 
vegetation, that even in winter masses of conferva' 
and lichens, mixed with deposited travertin, are con¬ 
stantly detached by the currents of water from the 
hank, and float dowm tlu* sticam, which, being a con¬ 
siderable river, is mwev without a laige muiiber of 
these floating masses; tliey are someliines only a few 
inches m size, and composed merely of dark gieeu 
conferva?, or purple or yellow lichens; hut they an* 
sometimes many ieet in liiaineler. and contain seeds 
and various spcidcs of common water-plants more or 
l(»ss encrusU'd with maihle. Sir H. Davy once fixed ta 
slick in a mass of iravertiii covcied by the water, and 
examined it ten or elevam inonlhs aftei wards. Then* 
was a haid mass seveial inches in Ihieknobs adherin/ 
to tlie bottom of the slick; the upper jiart was a mix 
tiiicof liglit tufa and tbe leaves ofconh*rva‘; below tins 
was a darker and moie solid t:avei tin,eontaniing black 
and d('iipmj)osed masses of <*onli rv»T, and in the intei ior 
part the travertin was moio solid and of a prey colour. 


The Tame Salmon. —The social as well as the pii^marious 
habits of the sahiioii have be''n recorded in the uceoiutt uf a 
VPiy iiileiesliiiij experiment made in 1829, by Mr. lieoipe 
Doinier, of Stone Mills, in the paiish of Ihidpoit. lla\ in;; 
caught ill his mill-dam a female salmon about twenty inches 
long, he put it into a small well, which ineasuied only the 
feet by two h»et four inches, and in which the water was 
only fifteen inches deep. The balmnn remained in thii well 
tivetve years, and died in the year 1812. About live jeais agvi 
persons came from gn at distanct s to witness her doings, and 
there are many in Kxeter who Ciin testify to the truth of the 
following factsShe would come to the toji of the water and 
take meat oil* a plate, and would devour aqiiailer of a jxiinid of 
lean meat in less time than a m#ii oouhl cat It; slie would alsi) 
allow Mr. Dorm A to take her out of the water, anti when put 
into it again, she would immediately take meat fiom his hands 
or would even bite the linger if presented to hei. Sometime 
since a little girl teased her by presenting the linger and then 
withdrawing it, till at last she lea^ietl a considerable Inight 
above the water, and caught her by tbe said llugi'r, wiiich made 
it bleed profusely: by this leap she threw herself completely out 
of the water into llie court. At one lime a young duckling gi)t 
into the well, to solace himself in hia favuuiite element, wh(*n 
she immediately seized him by the leg, and took him under 
water; but the timely iiiterfi'reuce of Mr. Dormer prevented 
any further mischief than making a cripple of the young duck. 
At another time a futl-grown diuke ap])roached the well, and 
pul in his head to take a diaught of Ihe water, when Mi-s. Fibh, 
seeing a trespasser on her premises, immediately S( ized the in¬ 
truder by the bill, and a desperate struggle ensued, which at last 
ended in the release of Mr. Drake from the grasp uf Mis. Fish, 
and no sooner freed than Mr. Drake flew ofl* in tlie greatest con- 
stcrugtioii and uiVriglit; Bince«jptiich time to this day he has nut 
been seen to approach.i:^ell7ii'itl It is with great difficulty he 
can he hrou{pitHf4t1fniT sight of it. This tisli lay in a dormant 
state fur live months in the year, during which time she would 
oat nothing, and was likewise very shy.”— St tope's Salmon lushing. 
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I SSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. XVI. 

Domenico dal Ghirlandajo : l>. 1451, r1. 1495. 

Domenico dal Ghirlatidajo was also employed in the 
Sistino Chapel, but he was then young, and of his two 
pictures there, one only remains—The (/ailing of St. 
Peter and St. Andrew—so inferior* to his later pro- 
duction^ that we do not recognise here the hand of 
him tvho became afterwards one of the greatest and 
most memorable painters of his time. 

Domenico Corradi, or Bigotdi, was bom at Florence 
ill 1451t and w'jis educated by his father for his own 
profession, that of a goldia^ ^.. In this art he ac¬ 
quired great skill, and displayelnfWiiiri^ignB uncom¬ 
mon elegance of fancy. He was the first who invented 
the silver ornaments in (he form of a wreath or garland 
(tjhir/andit) which berame a fa‘?hion willi the Floren¬ 


tine women, and frum w hich he obtained the name oi 
Ghirlandajo, or Grillaml(ij<h as it is somolimes WTitten. 
At the age of four and twenty ho quitted the profession 
of goldsmith, and became a painter. While employed 
in his father's workshop he liad amused himself with 
taking the likenesses of all the persons he saw, so 
rapidly, and ivith so much liveliness and truth, as to 
astonish every one: the exact drawing and modelling 
of forms, the inventive fancy exercised in his mecha¬ 
nical art, and the turn for portraiture are displayed in 
all his subsequent productions. These were so many 
in number, so various in subject, and so admirable, Uiat 
only a few of them can be noticed here. After lie re¬ 
turned from Rome his first work was the painting of a 
chapel of the Vespucci family, in the church of Ognis- 
santi (All Saints), in which he introduced, in 1485, the 
portrait of Amerigo Vespuccio the navigator, who 
afterward.'^ gave his name to a nt?w world. 
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Ghiilandaio painted a chapel tor a certain Floren¬ 
tine citi/eii, Fianicsoo Sassetti, m the church of the 
TiinitA, Here he reprc&cnted the whole lite of Kran- 
cesf 0 jiatron saint, St Francis, in a series of pictures 
full of feeling and dramatic power As he was con¬ 
fined to the popular histones and traditions, winch had 
been tieated again and again by siicresstvc painters, 
uul in which it was necessaiy to confoim to certain 
hvc d and preiibcd rules, it was diiHi ult to intioduce 
iny variety in the conception Yet he has done this 
siiii])ly by the mere force of expre ssion Iho moht cx- 
(client of these ficscocs is the Death of St Francis 
smiounckd by the monks of his oidcw, in v%hich the 
aged heads, lull of grief, awe, k sigintioii, aie dc pic tc»d 
with wonderful skill at the foot of thebici ik an old 
hisliop chanting the litinics with spcclafles on his 
nose, winch is the earliest known representation of 
these nnpUments then recently nnented On one 
sick of this picture is the kneeling liguie of FianccMO^ 
Sis«ctti and on the other Madonna Ncia, his wik 
All these hibtoiies of St Pranc isaie erigiavcd in I aai- 
nio’s ‘ Pally 1 loientine Masters,’ as are also the nag- 
nifucnt ficscoc'sin the chon of bantaMarii Noielli i 
Ins greaU'st w(ik Fins lu undcitookfor i gcneious 
and public spirited citi/en of Floicme, Giovanni lor 
nibuoni, who agiecd to rep nr the clnir at his own 
cost ancl, inoicoxcr, to pay Glnihnf1i|0 one thousand 
two Ininclicd gold ducats tor painting flu walls in 
tiisco and to id 1 two luiiidied moic li he weiewtll 
featisfhd with the pciloimince 
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. Ghirlandaio devoted fuin years to hib task He 
painted on the light hand wall the History of St John 
the Baptist, and, on the Isft, various incidents from 
the life of the Virgin One of the most beautiful le- 
preseiits the Birth of the Virgin, female attendants, 
charming graceful figurets aie aiding the mother oi 
intent on the new-born c hild, while a lady, in the elegant 
costume of tbc| Florentine Ikdies of that time, and 
holding a handkerclnef in her hand, is seen advancing, 
as if to piy Ijpi^yisit of congratulation* This is the 
porliait of (ginevra dc Bemi, one of the loveliest 
uonien of the timo He has introduced her again di 
one ol the attendants in the Visit of the A irgui to Si 
Eli/ibeth In tlie other pic funs he lus introduced 
Iheflguics of Loren/o do Mcdici, Polirnno, Deme- 
ti 10 Gieco, Marsilio I ic mo and other ccUbiated per 
sons of whdm there aie nollecs m Roscoc’s ‘Life of 
loicn/o dc’ Me die i ), besides his own portrait and 
ffiose of many olhc r persons of that time 

Ihe idea ot crowding these saeied and mystic il sub 
](c ts with poitiaits of If al pcisons and leprcs^ntafions 
of familial c)b)( c ts may sec m, on fust vie w shocking to 
I the Iistc, ridiculous anithrcmisms, and clcstiuctnc of 
all soleninity and unit' of feeling Such, howc\ei is 
not the case, but ilit imorse In the first plieetlie 
slcud and ideal personages aie nevci portiaits fiom 
nktuie, and are ver> loftily conceived m point of ex¬ 
pression and significance In the second place, the 
Kaf personages intioduced are seldom or never actors, 
ineicdy atterulants and spectators «r e\ents which niiy 
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bt' conceivcul to bolonp to all time, and to ha\e no^ 
cBpecial locality; and they have bj> much dignity in* 
their abjiccts the costumca aie so ])iciure$que, and the 
grouping is so fine and imaginative, that only the 
('oldest and must pedantic ciitic could wish them 
absent. 

The group a1 the head of this Essay represents the 
Virgin willi her female srtlendants abAut to ascend the 
stej»s which lead to the Temple, when her father and 
motiicr have, dedicated hci to the servi(*e of the 
Lord. •• V 

When Ghiilandajo had finished tins grand series ol 
pi(‘tincrt, his patron, Giovanni Tornabuoni, declared 
ninj5olf well pleased ; but, at the same time, expressed 
a wish that Ghirlandajo would be content with tlie sum 
fust stipulated, and ibrego the additional tuo hundred 
ducats. Tlie high-minded painter, who cslcciucd 
glory and honour much more than liclies, immediately 
withdrew his claim, saying that he cared far moic to 
have salisl’cd his employer than for any amount of 
payment. 

Be.sid(*s his frescoes, Ghirlandajo paintc'd many cased 
picture's in oil and in distemper. Theie is one of 
great beauty in the Louvre—the Visitation 
about four feet in hciglit; but the subject he most lic- 
quently repeated was the Adoration of the Afagi. In 
the* Florcne'e Gallery aie luo jiictuies ot this subjeet: 
anollier of a ciie'ular form, winch bad beem ])ainled for 
the* Tornabuoni family, w'ls in the collection of Luci(*n 
Jlonapaite. In the Munich Gallery thcie is one pic¬ 
ture by Ghirlandajo, and in tlie Mugeum at Beilin theic 
are six; one of them a beautiful poilrait of a young 
gill of the Toiirabuoni family, whom he has also inlio- 
dneed into liis frt'scocs. 

Jl may he* said, on tlie whole, tliat the attention of 
Ghiilandajo was diiceted less to the dclnicalioii of 
loim than lo the expression of his heads and the imi- 
lation of life and iiatuic as exhibited in fcatUie and 
eounteiianee. He also carried the mechanical and 
Iceluiical jiart of his art to a perfection it bad not 
hefenc attanied. He w^as the best colourist in fresco 
who had yet appeared, and his colours have stood ex- 
lienu»lv well to this day. 

Another characteristic which lenders Ghiilandajo 
very intcre'bling as an artist, was his diligent and jiro- 
gressive improvemenl; c> cry successive production 
was belter tlian the last. He was also an excellent 
worker m mosaic, wliieh, from its durability, he used 
to call “ painting far eternity'' 

To hw raic and vaiiorls accomplishments as an 
artist, Ghirlandajo adde'd the most amiable qualities as 
a man—qualities which obtained him tlic love as well 
as the admiration e.i his foriow-citizens. He was, says 
Vasari, “ the delight of the* age in which he lived.'* lie 
w;ij^8 still in the prune of life* and in the lull jiossession 
of conscious power,—so that he was he»ard to wish they 
w ould give him the walls all round the city to rover 
with frescoes,—wh(‘n he was seized with sudden illness, 
and died, at the age of forty-loiu, to the infinite grief 
of Ins numerous scholars, by whom be was inteiicd, 
with every demonstration of mournful respect, m the 
cbuich ot Santa Maria Novella, in the year 14'H. His 
tw o In olheis, l)a\ ide and Benedetto, were also ])ainteis, 
and ,assisted him in the execution of his great wwks; 
and his sou Kidolfo Ghh^lanoa.to bce'ame after¬ 
wards an excellent artist, but he belongs to a later 
pei lod. 

Ghirlandajo formed many scholars, among them was 
the great AIu h 'I Angelo. Contemporary with Ghirlan- 
dajo lived an artist, mcinoie^ble for having aided *wilh 
liis instructions both Michel ^1ti|»Ji;ymd ^tonardo da 
Vinci. ^ This was Anurka. VRRuoccntS, who was a 
goldsmith and sculptor in matble and bronze, and also 
a painter, though in painting his wolks arc few and 


little Iviiown. Ile^ is said to have been the first who 
took easts in plaster from life as aids in the study of 
form. In the collection of Miss Rogers, the sister of 
the poet, there is a portrait in profile, by Verrocchio, 
of a Florentine lady of rank, rather hard and scve*re in 
the execution and drawing, yet with a certain simple 
oleganee—a look of high bleeding—w'hich is ^cly 
sinking. 

JUDICIAL ASTROLOGY. 

P\HT I. 

Of all the artsmf divination atfrology is in its owm na¬ 
ture the most ele\atcd, and may be considered sis one 
of the most splendid fictions that has ever been imposed 
on the credulity of mankind. And even the disbelief 
in astrology, whieli is now so generally .prevalent 
in society, is rather to be considered as the effect of 
education, Ilian a firm conviction of the mind re- 
huUina: from investigation and iiiquirj. There are few' 
liersons who know anytliing more of astrology than 
that it is the preteiuled science of predicting luluie 
evemts by the configuration'of the heavenly be^dies. 
But though there are but few amongst the well-mlbrmcd 
who believe in judicial ashology, yet Iheic is a lallmr 
numerous class with sufficient ciediility not only lo ad¬ 
mit, but lo seek its piedictions; and, it may bo added, 

I that even lufiongst the l)c‘tlcr instiacted—amongst tliose 
w'ho openly denounce eveiy speeies of divination—there 
arc to be found minds prone to tlie secret admisMon ol 
sidereal iiifiueiiee and piesages. 'fliis latent belief is 
frequently evoked, and made manliest to others, by 
little superstitious aet.s and observances, of winch the 
perfoimers then selves are scaicely coiiseious. 

It has been observed by Dugald’Slewait, that the bia*^ 
of the mind, undoubtedly, is to think lavourably oi the 
future : to overvalue the chances of possible good, and 
to underrate the iisk'» of possible evil. Tins proneness 
of our natuie displavs itself ver) stiougly m minds 
that are frequently in"that slate of desire to which the 
term liopc Ims been given. Such persons are constantly 
believing that fortune has some of her gifts in store for 
them, and they art* consoqueiitly anxious lo learn when 
her bounties will be bi.stowx*d. 

This tendency of the mind has induced men of all 
ranks and degrees, and of cveiy age and eounti} — 
whether savage or civilised—to emleavoiir to penetiate 
into futurity. The (l(*sire to become acquaint(*d with 
the supposed good that is in store for us is as prevalent 
now as in the darkest age.^ of igiioranc'C and superstition. 
Pliilo-sopheis have sliovvnthe impossibility of this desiie 
being giatified; theologians have dcmonslrated its 
criminality; pods have lidiculed it— 

“A tt ivied jest 
Til for a man of your repute and note 
To Cl edit Ibrluiic-tellers ; u petty rojfiie, 

That never saV live silulliiigs in a he.q>, 

Will take upon him to divine meifs fate, 

Yet never knows hiinaelf bhall die a beggar, 

Or be banged up for pilfering table-cluthH, 

Shiits, and binocks, hanged out to diy on he Iges; 

’Tis merely base to tiust ibem ** 

says Lodowick Bariy, in IGll, in his‘Ram Alley, or 
Alerry Tricks." Yet the practice, wc* tear, has fliuduatecl 
rather tlian decreased. With regard to asti ology, alt emiits 
arc now being made lo restore, in some degree, the di¬ 
lapidations that have been made in the old fabric. In 
acldition lo the old astrological almanacs of Partridge, 
Francis Moore, and Vincent Wing, we have a new one 
under the startling title of ZtidkteVs Almanack' We 
have also ‘ Zadkiel's Tables for the Calculation of Na¬ 
tivities/ and ‘Zadkiel's Legacy,* in which is given a 
royal horoscope, and predictions for two hundred years 
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to como. To tliohomaj ])C added ‘ llaphael's Prophetic 
Messenfifor/ and ‘ Uaphaers Library ol* OccuH Science.’ 
It Jias been observed, however, by the Abbfi Pluche, 
that an e\po itiou of astrology is its best refutation; 
and as \vc entertain tlie same opinion, we shall proceed 
to develop the pnnciples and piactice of the wt. 

The til’s! thing to be explained is the division of the 
celestial sphere into what is technically termed the 
twelve houses of heaven. These houses are not to be 
ronfounded with the twelve signs of the zodiac, which 
are the houses of the planets. 

The tweh e divi'^ions of the sphere must be considered 

being tixed, while the const dial ions and the planets 
revolve through them in twenty-four hburs. Tne//>^/ 
house is in the eastern horizon, \\\^ fourth in the nadir, 
the srrniih in the western horizon, and the tenth in the 
zenith; thus occupying the Jour cardinal points. These 
four houses aie of the greatest impoitance, and, in the 
celestial scheme, aie called th^ angles of the ligiire. 
Tliose that immediately follow these prime angles are, 
called isn mianfs, or suecedant hous(»s, and the next to 
tlie^-e are called cadent or falling houses. 

The liouiiilaiy-hues which separate one house from 
another are called tlie cusps of the houses. Thus the 
boundary whicli separates the tiist iioin tlie twcllth 
house is called the cusp of the first house, and that sign 
of 11i(' /(Khac which is ascending above this line is 
lallid the ascendant, or empliaticallj the l^oio^eope. 



place it live degreei< above ; but as this, as w'cll as the 
manner of dividing the sphere, is a disputed point, vve 
shall say, with Cowley 

“ So near the trulli will spi\c onr tuiu as well f * 

es])eeial]y as vve have tBe majority on our side. 

These twelve houses, it is seen, arc distinguished liy 
appellations which designate tlieir respective properties, 
and the heavenly bodies, as they pass through them in 
lli.^ twenty-four hours, have their natures and power 
modiiied accordingly. The merely arbitrary and rea- 
f onloss aiipropriatioii of the names to the places at once 
setlles the chaiacter of the pretended science. We 
shall give, however, a specimen of the Jargon of the 
ait. 

Ihufie the or Ascendant.—This is the house of 
Lie, and it is fiom tlie eouhtcllation and the jdanets 
1 h.it may he po'-ited ia this liou.se at the time of any 
pel sons natiiity, that personal chiuacter, naliiial dispo¬ 


sition, and mental qualifications aie dciived. Tlie 
•planet which rules the sign aicendiiig in this house is 
called the lord of the ascendant, and ibWinatgnfJicalton 
of the native. The other hefUses are characterized in a 
similar manner, and all the incidents of human life are 
originated in the twelve houses of the sphere. 

We shall now proceed to the considei ation of the 
twelve bigiia of tjae zodiac. 

The names, oiWcr, and charaeteis of the twelve sigms 
into which the zodiac is divided, areAries nr, the 
Ram; Tauru^\» the Bull; Gemini n, the Twins; 
Cancer tlm Crab ; Leo the Lion; Virgo tl|i, the 
Virgin; Libia -cs, the Balances; Scorpio nf, the Scor¬ 
pion; Sagittarius 4f, the Archer; Capnco»’nu.'» yf, the 
l3oat; Aquarius the Waler-pourer; and Piscoa X, 
the Fishes. 

Tliese signs are divided by astrologers into four tii- 
gons, or triplicities, called IhV fiery’, the airy, the eaithv, 
and the watery, arcoiding to the bid notion of tin four 
elements. The fiery .signs are, t, .W, 4^ ; the any, ii, 
^; the earthy, S, THi, Vi'; and the watery, li^ 

Accoiding to Maniluis, the Roman astiofogieal poet, 
.some signs govei’ii the water, others the land : 

“ Some Uis obxions, do the «p.i conmiand, 

And other*) cLiim domininn oVr the land : 

• '1 hu? wat'iy anti tin* Crab lot.iin 

Their proper nature hoth, and uile the main; 

The Hull and Hatn jTOfcsess their old ctjinin.'ind, 

They lead the heids, and still they hue tlie land.’’ 

Thtse twelve signs have great power and infincnce. 
Tliey not only govern kingdoms, piovinces, and cities 
but alst) localities of every desciiptiou. Vaiionsdi-.ea'ies 
arc under their influence, as w«dl as the diftVreut pads 
of the human body : ard hence wo have lliC “heck, 
belly, legs, and feet ’ which form an mteitestingcol’inm 
in ‘ ]\Iooies Almanac,’ publnhedhy om'of the jinnt ipal 
compjyiios of the ('ity oi London. But one ol tin* nu)>1 
inijHutant circunislaiices eonncci'vl with these clivi^iops 
of the zodiac is theii* being constituted the mansions, 
or, as tliey arc ttchiiically termed, the house't of the 
planets. To these vve shall have occasion to adveit 
when dcsciilnng planelaiy influence. 

The dcseiiplion of the twelve signs given by William 
Lilly, the most famous of I'uv Kughsh astrologeis, is in 
iiiaiiv jcspecls curious. We shall not go tlie whole 
round of the ciiclc, but give two or three instances; 
in all of which will be noticed the wholly grounclkss 
as.sumptions on which the science (lu^il islalscly (ailed; 
rests. 

To liegin with the first, Aries <^1 or the Ram. After 
describing the fiery nature of the sign, Lilly proceeds to 
enumerate the personal endowments it bestows, the 
countries and cities it governs, and the minor Jocahtic- 
of which it is the Aidicator. Th(*?e latter arc given 
linden- the head Placed .—“Where .sheep and sinall 
cattle feed ; high and sandy ground ; private and un¬ 
frequented places in houses’; the top covering or ceil¬ 
ing of houses, and the east pari thereof.’’ 

Tlie Placed"' of Leo il, the I.ion, arc, “forest.s, 
woods, dcscit places, steep rocks, forts, castles, kings’ 
palaces, and in hoii.ses the chttnney, or places W’here 
fire is kept.*’ Now a.s the assignment of the roof of the 
house to the Ram, and the chimney to the Ljon, may 
appear very extraordinar}’, if not absurd, it may be ne¬ 
cessary to obseiwe, that although the relation of con¬ 
nection betw’ecn the roof and tlie Ram, and the chimney 
and the Lion, may not immediately suggest itsell’lo llu* 
mind, yet when it i.s recollected that treasure.s may be 
iiiddeii or stolen propciiy concealed in these strange 
and secret places, ai^cVttiat it is the business of aetio¬ 
logy to (flsi 1.,,^’these depositories, vve may readily 
admit, that lu some one or other of the .signs’ may in¬ 
dicate the locality, it is as reasonable to a’^sign the rool 
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to Ibe 11am, and the chimney to the Lion, as to the 
Bull, the Crab, the Virgin, or the fihhes. 

• We diall now give a specimen or two, fmm the ^ame 
auftority (Lilly), of the influence posaeBscd by the sigUH 
m giving personal character and appearance to man:— 

♦‘Oapricomus yf,the Goat, gives a person of an indif¬ 
ferent stature^ not very tall; his body is dry and spare; 
his \i6age long, lean, and slender; hi^^chin is long and 
narrow; his beard (if hef have any) y very thin; his 
hair black or dark brown; the neck long and thin, and 
the chest narrow.’* ' ^ 

Saturn, the lord of the house, bestows according to 
Blagravc, a personal form and appearance that agree, 
in some respects, with what Lilly ascribes to the sign. 

Saturn gives a person of a middle stature, with a 
swarthy, pale, and muddy complexion, little eyes, un¬ 
pleasant down-cast look, lowering eyebrows, broad 
forehead, flat nose, and thick lips; he goes with his 
head stooping, and with his feet shovelling; he hath 
great lop-ears, black, lank, gieasy, or shining Ihiu 
tieard, spare body, and is every way a heavy, unpleasing, 
peevish, melancholy, and lumpish person: thin of hin^ 
But you must mix his or any other planet’s signi- 
tications, according as they are conjoined with others.” 
Saturn, in his other house—^Aquarius the Water- 

poiircr—“ gives a full-bodied person, of the middle 
stature, inclined to corpulency, a cleai* complexion, 
brown hair, and a graceful deportment; he is aftVtble, 
courteous, of an excellent prying fancy, and a proficient 
in what he undertakes in sciences and arts, but subject 
to be conceited, yet a pci'son of a pregnant genius.” 

Here it may be observed that the abstract or ele¬ 
mentary power given by Lilly to the signs, and by Bla- 
grave to the planets, as it is never exercised simply or 
alone, being always combined with and tempered by 
other influencet^ could only be known to the professors 
of astrology by inspiration, fur that which never makes 
itself manifest under any circumstances can ii^ver be 
discovered by observation. And it may be further re¬ 
marked, that the eaj*ly astrologers, in assigning power 
to the constellations, seem to have imagined Dial their 
names were indications of their several offices and spe¬ 
cifications of their influence. 

We proceed to tlie asseited nature, power, and influ¬ 
ence of the planets. 

The names and characters of the so en old jdancts 
are, Saturn ¥;», by nature cold, dry, and melancholy; 
Jupiter If., hot, moist, and temperate; Mars i, liot, 
dry, and choleric; Sol 0, hot, dry, and tenipciato; 
Venus?, eold, moist, and phlegmatic; Mercury g, 
cold, dry, and variable; Luna ]>, cold, moist, and 
phlegmatic. Ttiese seven planets ai'e all lhat can be 
considered ba belonging to astrology; Uranus 1^, Ceres 
Pallas $ , Juno and Vesta iibi having been 
discovered till after the year 1780. 

Datum IS the most cruel and malignant of all the 
})lanets, and on that account is termed the greater in- 
furtime. The opinion respecting his cruelty most pro¬ 
bably arose from the circumstance of his having been 
made the emblem of time, which may be considered as 
cutting down and devouring its own offspring. The 
malign nature of Saturn is so well shown by Dryden 
(himself a believer in astrology), that any )>robC account 
>f it would be oompamtively feeble. Saturn, speaking 
in his own person, says— 

Man feels me when I pi ess th’ ether ial plains, 

My hand is heavy, and the wound lemaiiis. 

Mine is the shipwreck hi a wafry nign, 

And in an fartky the dark dungeou mine; 

Cold shiv ring agues, melancholy care, 

And bitter blasting winds,air, 

And wilful death resulting from des|Rhi..'«* ^ 

Ttie throttling quiiisey 'tis my star appoints, 

And rhettmatismi 1 send to rack the joints. 
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Mine is the privy pois’iiing; 1 comuiana 
Unkindly seasons, and ungrateful land; 

My looking is tlie sire of i)e8tilence 

That sweeps at once the jieople and the prince.” 

Tlie planets, besides being the special significators of 
those who are bom when the constellation which con¬ 
stitutes their house is lising, are the general significa- 
tom of various kinds of persons and professions. They 
have also dominion over plants and herbs, and are the 
indicatom of difierent diseases. The kinds of persons 
and professions denoted by Saturn are ancient people 
in general^ husbandmen, day-labourers, l)cggan», 
plumbers, colliers, scavenger, miners, sextons, monks, 
and sectaries. * 

The next planet in astrological order is Jupiter, the 
most exalted in benignity of the astral heptarchy. He 
is called, on account of bis beneficence, the greater 
fortune^ and is the causator of justice, honour, mercy, 
moderation, sobriety, temperance, and magnanimity. 

He denotes a tall handsome person, a ruddy com¬ 
plexion, an oval face, *high and large forehead, grey 
eyes, soil auburn or chestnut-coloured hair, and much 
beard.” 

Under the patronage of Jlipiter are kings, princes, 
nobles, judges, senators, bishops, clergymen, and 
civilians. The oak is utuler the dominion of Jupiter. 

The tliiixl in order, but second in malignity, is 
Mars:— 

Mud furious povv'i, whose iiinoleiiting mind 
No god CtUi govern and no justice himl.” 

It is useless, however, to g*) through all the planets, 
enumerating the absurd appropriations that are made 
to each—of emperors, kings, coiinersiniths, and pew- 
terers to the sun; of paiiiteis, players, cow’slip.s, and 
daisies to Venus; of philosophers, astroIogci*s, printeis, 
and tailoi’s to Mercury. All of them appear to have 
been derived from some fancied approximation to poet¬ 
ical descriptions, or to the old niytliological characters 
given to the deitie.s after which the planets had been 
named. Not the slightest attempt seems to have been 
made to found any of the principles of the art on ob- 
seivatioii of facts; it was proliably felt that any such 
proceeding would destroy it. As a specimen we give 
Uie astrological chaiacter of Luna, or the Moon, just 
remarking that “ round pale faces,” “ light grey eyes,” 
and “ hght-browii hair,” seem more cnaracteristic of 
climate than a “ well dignified ” moon. ♦ 

This beautiful luminary— 

*• Queen of themouinlul night, 

Widi thousand Mais attending uii her train, 

Choeriug mankind with liistie not her own,” 

is SO susceptible of the influence of the other plants, 
and so frequently changed in her disposition by being 
in their vicinity, that she can scarcely be said to possess 
any decided character. Howev«fr, when she is well 
dignified, she gives a person somewhat above the 
middle stature, a roiihd pale face, light grey eves, com¬ 
monly unequal, light blown hair, Uie body pliimp, cor¬ 
pulent, and phlegmatic, and^hort fleshy hands and 
Angers. If ill dignified, the person proves to be a 
vagabond or lazy idle companion, given to sottishness 
and delighting in living carelessly and beggarly, a 
mutable, unsettled, inconstant pei-son.” She is the 
patroness of queens, duchesses, and ladies. She is also 
the signifleator of travellers, pilgrims, sailors, fisher¬ 
men, vintners, coachmen, watermen, and charwomen. 
She governs white roses and the willow-tree, anc, 
accoming to HudibiRS— 

Rules all tbe sea and half the laud, 

Aud over moist and crazy brains, 

In high ipring-tides, at midnight reigns.” 

[To be conUaued.] 
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SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 

No. VII. ^ 

At the time when Addison describJd the race of for¬ 
tune-telling; gipsies for the edification of the London 
; public, there were few travellers for amusement, and 
iiewer who left the din and smoke of the town to wan¬ 
der through commons and green lanes, the gipsies' 
haunts. It is remarkable how little change is to be 
observed in the manners of the vagrant tribe. Addi¬ 
son's description might have been written yesterday. 
“As I was yesterday riding out in the fields with my 
friend Sir Roger, we saw at a little distance from us a 
troop of gipsies. Upon the first discovery of them, my 
friend was in some doubt whether he should not exert 
the Justice of the Peace upon such a band of lawless 
vagrants; but not having his clerk with him, who is a 
necessary counsellor on these occasions, and fearing 
that his poultry might fare the worse for it, he let the 
thought drop: but at the same time gave me a particu- 


No. 737- 


[Sir Uogcr do Coverlcy and the Clipsies.j 

lar account of the mischiefs they do in the country, in 
stealing people’s goods and spoiling their servants. If a 
stray piece oi linen hangs upon an hedge, says Sir Roger, 
they are sure to have it; if the hog loses his way in 
the field, it us ten to one hut he becomes their prey; 
our geese cannot live in peace for them ; if a man pro¬ 
secutes them with severity, his hen-roost is sure to pay 
for it; they generally straggle into these parts about 
this time o^ the year > and set the heads of our ser¬ 
vant-maids so a^g for husbands, that we do not expect 
to have any business done as it should he whilst they 
are in the country. I have an honest dairy-mwd who 

VoL. XII.-3 B 
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rrosbcs their Ijaiids with a piece of silver every summer, 
aud never tails beiiif? promised the handsomest youn'g 
fellow in the ]>aiish lor^hcr pains. Your friend the 
hutlcr has lu'eri fool enough to be seduced by them ; 
and, thodgh he is sine to lose a knife, a fork, or a 
spoon eveiy time his fortune is told him, generally 
shuts himself up in tlic pantry with an old gipsy for 
above halt an hour oiv:e in a twelvemonth. Sweet- 
aie tlie lliings they live upon, Vhich they bestow 
\eiy ])leiitiliilly upon all those that apply themselves 
to ilxnn. You sec now and then'tome handsonic 
voung jades among them: the sluts ftive very often 
white teeth and black eyes. * 

“Sir Iloftor observing that I listened with great at¬ 
tention to his account of a people who were so entirely 
Tn*w to me, told me, that it I would, they should tell us 
our fortunes. As I was very * well pleased with the 
knight’s pi oposal, M’e rid up and communicated our 
hands to them. A Cassandra of the crew, after havi|ig 
examined my lines veiy diligently, told me, that I loved 
a pielty maid in a corner, with some other particular 
wiiich I do not think proper to relate. My friend Sir 
Roger alighted from his horse, and exposing his palm to | 
two or tliree«ihat stood by him, they eruniplcd it into all 
shapes, and diligently scanned every wrinkle that could 
he made in it; when one of them, who was older and 
more suii-hiirnt than the rest, told him, that he had a 
uuiow in his line of life : upon wdiich the knight ciied. 
Go, go, you are an idle baggage; and at the same time 
smiled upon me. The gipsy, finding he was not dis- 
])le!ibcHl m his heart, told him, afler a farther inquiry 
inlo Ins hand, that his tiuc-love was constant, and that 
she should dieam of him to-night: my old friend cried 
Pi-h, and bid her go on. The gipsy told him that he 
was a bachelor, but would not be so long; and that 
lie was dealer to somebody than he tjiought: the 
knight still lepeated, she was an idle baggage, and bid 
her go on. Ah, master, says the gipsy, lha» logui&h 
leer of yours makes a pretty w'oinan*s h(»art ache: you 
ha\e not liiat simper about the mouth for nothing. 
The uncouth gibheiish with which all this was uttered, 
like the darkness of an oracle, made us the more at- 
lentivo to ij:. To he slioit, the knight left the money 
with her that he had crossed her hand with, and got up 
again on his liors(\ 

“As we were riding away, Sir Roger told me, that 
lie knew several sensible people who believed tlicsc 
gi])sies now and then lorciold very strange things; and 
for half ail hour together appeared more Joimnd than 
Oldinary. In the height of Ins good humour, mceling 
a common beggar upon the road, who was no conjurer, 
as he went to relieve him he found his pocket w^as 
])icked: that being a ki'ilof pahnisti^Y at which this 
race of veimin arc very dexterous.” 


PRODUCTS OF THE POTATO. 

riiERK arc few circumstances connected with the 
: hemistry of vegetable substances more remarkable 
Ibau the production of three or four apparently very 
different bodies from the same plant. That the potato 
yields a imtrilious and highly-valued article of food as 
a table vegetable, is wndl known; yet it may seem 
strange to many that the dry substance sfarc/i can be 
procured from it; and still more strange that sugar 
can he extracted from it; and, perhaps, most siiange 
of all, that it can be made to yield alcohol^ or spirit. 
All this is, however, strictly true; and there arc many 
vegetable substances, beside the potato, of which the 
aanio may be said. ^ ^ 

Starch, whether it be iirocured from oqp or another 
vegetabJe substance, is a wiiitish powder, composed of 
very minute globules or spheroids. It is obtained 
lioin wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, rice, maize, 


millet, and other kinds of grain; from peas, beans, 
lentiles, &c.; and fiom such vegetables as ymUto, 
manioc, and arrow-root. The following will give an 
idea of the mode of procuring it fiom potatoes. 

The potatoes are first washed in a cylindrical cage 
formed of wooden spars, made to revolve u)>on a 
iiorizontal axis in a trough filled with water. When 
thus washed, the potatoes arc rediieed to a pulp by 
means of a kind of rasping-machine. This machine 
consists of a wooden cylinder covcied with sheet-iron, 
and roughened on the outer surface by numerous jno- 
mincnces, the result of punching holes from the inner 
side. This c;ylinder is inclosed in a squaie woodiMi 
box, and is turned by a winch. The jiolatocs arc })ut 
inlo a vessel placed over the cylinder, in iheioughcned 
surface of which they rest; and by the lotation o* the 
cylinder the yiotatoes become scraped to yneccs, the 
I fragments falling down to the bottom of the box in 
wliich the cylinder is enclosed. The potato-pulp tails 
into a chest or trougji at lh(* bottom, from which it is 
easily removed. With such a machine as this, thrive 
"men are said to be able to lasp two tons and a half or 
three tons of potatoes in 4velve hours. The yioiato- 
pulp is then placed upon a fine wire or bail sic\c, 
which is set upon a frame in the mouth oi a large \at, 
where water is made to flow upon it fiom a spout 
wdth many jets. While the water is so flowing, llie 
pulp is wtt»ked about until everything lias ]»cnctiatt d 
through the sieve, except the stungy or fibrous yiai- 
ticlcs. 7’he water, turbid with the line jmlp llin.s 
mixed with it, is allowed to settle loi some lime, and 
all the welter is then poured otf liom the sedimenl: 
as tlie water poured oil, liowevci, still contains some 
of the pulp suspended in it, it is allow'ed again to 
settle, and the sedimciit separated from it; and so 
on three or four times, until all the pulp has been 
separated from the water. 'Jliia (‘xtremely firu* pulp 
IS the potato starch; and it is either diied to the stale 
of a powder, or picserved in the moist state, a(*coiduig 
to the purposes lo whiidi it is to be applied. 

Out ot every hundred parts in weiglit of iiotato, 
there are on an average about fourteen of stareli; ilu' 
remaining solids, consisting of fibre, vegetable albu¬ 
men, gum, sugar, mid .salts, averaging about twelve 
parts; and water lorniing ilic remainder, or thi(‘C- 
fourtbs of the whole. 

A writer on the culture of the potato, whibi speak¬ 
ing of its starch, says, “The iarina of the potato, yno- 
perly granulated and diied, is sold in our shops as 
tapioca, to which it bcais the closest resi'inblam'e both 
in appearance and in essential piopcrties. For con¬ 
fectionary tlw flour is so delicately white, and it is so 
digestible and nutritious, that it ought to be in more 
general use among the children of the poof*, cspeciallv 
in the winter season, when they so raiely enjoy th(' 
luxury of milk; and the cost is not more than a sixth 
or seventh of thc^piice of tapioca or arrow‘'root, if it 
be made at home. Few housewives are ignorant of 
the method of obtaining it by the use of the common 
liand-gratcr and sieve; but for yielding larger sup¬ 
plies some machinery is necessary.” 

In agricultural works relating to Ireland the imimri- 
anco of potato^tarcli, or farina, is dwell upon moie 
pointedly than in England, in obvious connection with 
the extensive use of the potato in tlie former couiiir\. 
Thus Martin Doyle says:—“The staieli of the potiiio 
—for the term farina is scarcely correct, as it is de fi- 
eient in the gluten which flour possesses—-is an i-xi cl- 
leiit substitute for arrow-root or tapioca, and with 
sugar or salt is admirably suited to Ibe nourislnm nt of 
the young children of tlic poor, and to the stoiiiDclis of 
peiwons of debilitated digestive organs. In winter, 
when milk is scarce, it is truly valuable, yet little 
used; when wheat is dear, and potatoes aie cheap in 
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compaiison, a thrifty liousekeepcv will find it Rood 
economy to p;rate the potatoes, alter a perfect cleansing, 
anil extrai'l the starch, either for cakes or jmddings, or 
Jor the laundress.*’ 

Again, Mr. Poole, secretary to the Agricultural 
Soncty of Ireland, in a paper communicated to the 
‘Iiish Farmers’ Magazine,\inakcs the following re- 
inaiksoii the roiiversion of potaio-starch into whole¬ 
some food:—“Flour and meal from grain contain, in 
aildition to their nutritious qualities, certain other in¬ 
gredients, which serve to give adhesiveness and a kind 
of mechanical structure to the dough. The potalo- 
fiour possesses only the nutritive piineiple, and is de* 
iicient in the others; lienee its mechanical unfitness to 
be ronveit(‘d into light or spongy bread. In a pure 
slate, some (‘xtrcmely palatable cakes have, however, 
been made of it in our house, uith no other addition 
tlian that of a little salt. By adding about one-fifth of 
its weight of wlicatcn meal, and a very minute portion 
of bultei, to lender it short and brittle, ue have had a 
<jUtility of biead which was prefeired liy nearly all the 
i.iinily to Mandeis’s sweet and wholesome loaves. Tor 
soups and bioths we have lound il a \aluable addition .; 
and that cheap and excellent puddings may be made 
iiom Iiishtapioea ihme can be no doubt.*’ 

In France potato-flour forms an exceedingly valuable 
food in the Fmieh niarine, wheie, with the addition of 
a portion of ulieateii fioui, it is converted ii^to biscuits, 
soups, giiicl, Uc. C’onsiderable quantities are 
al-o manufactured into a kind of paste, of which one 
pound ih equal to a ]ionnd and a half of rice, to a 
pound and Ihreo-quariers of ^ermiee)li, or to eight 
}H)nnds ot pot.itoes. Mole than a hundrea thousand 
tons of jiotaloes aic said to be annually marmfacturenl 
into j)ot:tto-flonr in the city and vicinity of Paris. 
f>i*sidcs the flour, too, the French prepare “granu¬ 
lated*’ potato, uliicli is described as being highly iiu- 
Intious, anduhiih is thus prepared :—The potatoes, 
after being washed, are exposed to boiling water just 
long enough to enable them to be peeled conveniently, 
but uithout depriving them of tbeir crispnehs. They 
:iH* then put into a tall cylinder, whose curved surface 
is ])eiforated with lioles about large enough to allow 
grains of rice to })ass througli. piston, fitted into 
tile cylinder, is then forcibly pressed down upon the 
potatoes, whieli aic thereby crushed into a pulp, and 
the pu^p is forced througli the holes in a continuous 
siring like v(»rmieclli. In the act of falling into a tin 
dish beneath, Iheso strings break into little bits about 
the size of grains of rice. These grains, after being 
sifted to bring them all nearly to one size, are taken 
to a loom heated to 85° or 90° Fahr., where they lie 
e\]>osed to tlu* heat, being gently stirred from time to 
lime. Thi whole of the moisture being thus evapo- 
lated, the potato presents the form of a compact, 
haid, brittle, semi-transparent grain, somewhat le- 
smnbling liee, and yielding a very fragrant odour. 
'J’his grain may be packed in bags* or boxes, and kept 
for many years uninjured ; and, when wanted, may be 
used m the same manner as rice or inaecaroni or 
)H‘arl-hailcy, in any of the ways in w^hich those sub¬ 
stances are commonly used. 

i'hvcst* is, in Germany, thus made from potatoes. 
I.arge and fine potatoes are boiled, then peeled, and 
beateui to a fine smooth paste in a mortar, with a 
wooden pestle. From this paste three or four dif¬ 
ferent kinds of cheese are made, differing in richness; 
of Inch the cheapest will serve to illustrate the cha- 
1 acier. Five pounds of the paste are put into a cheese- 
tub, with oiK' ]) 0 und of milk and rennet; to which 
aie added a little salt, caraways, and cummin-sced, to 
impail flavour. All these ingredients are well kneaded 
together, covered up, and suffered to remain three or 
four days. At the expiration of this time they are 


again kneaded, the paste put into wicker moulds, and 
the cheeses left to drain until quite dry. When dry 
and firm, they are laid on a board, and left gradually 
to acquire hardness in a place of very model ate 
warmth. Whmi these cheeses are thoroughly dry and 
hard, they are placed in barrels with green chick weed 
between them, where they remain about tlnee WTcks, 
when they becomeJit for use. 

We may next gllnce at the production of sugar from 
potatoes. Dr. lire, in a ])aper published a year or 
two ^0, in theJl^don Journal of Arts,* remarks:— 
“ It is only wittin two years tliat sugar has been made 
in this country frenu potato-starch to any ^‘\tenl, al¬ 
though it has been long an obji^ct of eoinmcicial enter- 
irise in France, Fielgiuni, and Holland, where the 
arge coarse potatoes are used for this purpose. The 
raw material^ must he very cheap iheie, as well as 
labour; for potato flour or slan'h, for (onversiou into 
suj^ar, has been imported from the (‘ontinent into tins 
imuntry in large quantities, and sold in London at the 
low price of IGv. jier ewt.” Dr. Uie then states llie 
mode of proceeding to obtain sugar fiotn potato lo be 
iieaily as follows:—One hundred gallons of boiling 
water are mixed with a hundred and twelve pounds of 
potato starch ^br the starch is obtained fiom tlie 
pol^to as a prcliiiunary to the extraction of tlic sugar 
and two]>ounds of the stiongesl sulphuric acid, fins 
mixture is boiled about twel\e hours in a large vat 
made of w’hiie deal,‘having ]>ijies laid along its bottom 
for containing steam. Alter tins boiling, the acid 
liquor is neutralized with chalk, filteied, and then 
evaporated to the density of about l liOO at the boiling 
temiieraturc. After this syrup has been lelt s^ill tor 
several days, it conciett'? inio eivsialliiie tui'l\ and 
forms an apparently dry solid. When fh*' <yiupjs 
exposed to a heal of it fuses into a liquid, nearly 
as thin as w^ater; and on again being <*ooied to lotr', ii 
takes tkc consistenci* of honey, and at 100“ that of a 
viscid varnish. It must be left a considerable time 
at re.st before it recovers its granular slate. TJie 
Bweetmiing ))owx‘r of potato-sugar is said to be about 
tw’o-fiftbs that of cane-sugar. 

Another product of the potato, viz. spirit, though 
not niueh known in that form in Encrland, is know n in 
some other countries. Mr. Laing, in his * Hesidcnee 
in Norway,’has the following patagraph:—“ 1 went 
to see the process of distilling biandy fiom potatoes in 
a small work at Drontheim. The potatoes aie liist 
washed quite clean, tlicn steamed, and crushed betwe(’ii 
two cylindeis. They are then in the stale of pulp or 
soup ; which is run off* into vats to fermenL along \wtli 
a small proportion of malt. I found that in eight 
barrels of* potatoes, equal <o four imperial quai ters, 
they used in *this distillery two ‘ vogs,’ equal to 
seventy-two pounds weight, of good malt. The fer¬ 
mentation requires generally three days, and is pro¬ 
duced yeast: the process then goes on as in our 
stills. The produce from this quantity of ])otatoes and 
malt varies much, according to the quality of the 
former. From eight lo twelve and even sixteen pots, 
each pot four-fifteentlis of a gallon, is the usual return 
from one ton or barrel, viz., half a quarter of potatoes. 
Every farmer is entitled to distil the produce of his 
own farm ; and pays a trifling licence duty, if he buys 
potatoes, and distils as a trader. A still is kefit bn 
every farm, not merely for the sake of the spiiils, of 
which the consumption in a family is very great, but 
for the refuse or wash for the cattle. The spirit is 
distilled twice for the use of the family, and flavoured 
with^ aniseed. It is strong and fiery, but not harsh or 
ill tasted. What has been only once distilled has not 
so raw an(f unpleasant a taste as new whiskey. The 
Norwegian gentry seem to prefer it as a dram, when 
twice distilled, to Cognac brandy. I ncvei saw if 
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mixed with water” There aie distilleiies for thib 
purpuee inBeiliii also, and in otbei towns of Northehi 
Germany 

Dr lire,inliih ‘Dictionary of Arts,’ goes into the 
details 4)1 the method l>y which spirit is distilled fiom 
potatoes on a laigc scale in certain localities wheic 
the potatoes ibound at a moderate price. He states 
that one bundled pounds of peftatoes yield ironi 
eighteen to twenty pounds measure of spirits, niiit-l 



eleienthsot our excise-proof, or about sixteen poiuids 
mcabure ot piooi, or a gallon and two-thuds. After 
the month of December potatoes begin to yield a 
smaller product of icimeiited spirit, and when they 
have once sprouted or germinated, they afford very 
little indfcd The cost of transporting and the diffi¬ 
culty of keeping potatoes is one reason why this 
specieb of distillation is not earned on to much extent 
in England 
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LANGDALE. WESTMORELAND. 

[Gkmcludtd firom pa^e SoO ] 

In our paper on the DuSdon we bai^ that Wr}nobe 
on which the Duddon nscb, should ho ascended 
fiom^jLaugdale; the ascent may he Jis comciiioutly 
made from this place as anywhere Bui it is not in 
that direction that our course now lies Leaving tins 
spot, we will cross over at one e to the Langdalc Pikes, 
which the tourist should by all means ascend, both for 
the hne \iew from the summit and ior the rougli 
(limb necchsary to obtain it. The ascent should \n 
made from Millbeck, following the littlo stream tlut 
dsbheb down the mountain from Stickle Tarn, and 
passing a piettv little uateriall The tarn, with tin* 
savage crags winch overhang it, is a fine object In 
order to gam the top of the pikes, leave the tarn on 
the light, and with some rathei rough climbing the 
summit Will be m no long time reached. Tlie yiew 
Will amply repay the labour of the ascent, that ib, il 
the pikes be clear ot ilouds-s^rather an unusual otcui- 
renc e. On the side ot the mountain about 9 mile horn 
Millbeck, in a deep doit, is Dungeon Gbyll Force, 
one of the mostsingulai ot those ioroes (or watei- 
falls) so common on the mountain bides It has been 


thub dcboiibcd by Wordsworth in his j)ocin ol the ‘ Idle 
Shepherd Boys — 

‘ Int) a chasm i I lock 

11 ilh filliii and ni idc a I iid^t gf r0( k . 

Hh tjulf IS chip below, * 

And in i hisin black and small, 
lititivts a loft) watfilill *’ 

It lb tins ‘^uiighly 1)lo(k that piincipally lenders 
this fouc so icmaikable as it is generally adinittcd to 
bc' The fall itbclf is neither so lofty noi sinking as 
Scale Foicc by Ciummudv Lake, and m body of waU r 
It IS iiil( nor to many, yc t tew visit it on whom it doc s 
not pioducc' a btiongcr luipiession than almost any 
other lu these parts. You make your way to it along 
a little bidwling brook, and among lumps of mossy 
clag that hate fallen from above, up a iianow, daik 
deit, and the lugh bccHlingcrags, tnestrange position 
oi the hanging mass, which in the twilight a)ipear8 
' nodding to Its fall,’ with the roar oi thewatci, give 
ail iinpoitance to the force hardly due to its hue. 
Seen just as night is cieeping on, ib almost sublime. 

Thene aie two more c)f these foiccs in Little Lang- 
dale—Colwith and Skclwith Forces—which have been 
quite sufficiently praised they are hardly woith going 
out of the way to vi&it ^ 
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While we are speaking of Little Langdalt we may 
as Will ]ubI notice its tarn, an agucablt ob]cct m t)u 
hiid&caiH, but not in itscli in any w ly icinaikable 
Langdan is ridi in these niiiuatuic lakes and they ait 
very various, and soiiu vciy beautiful Besides thosi 
wc ha\c iidTiied, thcic are, in liicat LangdaU, LlUi 
Water ind Loughiigg Tarn, the Jatlti ptiliajis iht 
hneliest in thtse paits Surrounded by uell culti¬ 
vated holds and gentle slopes coveicd with iresh gieeii 
veiduie, Its banks enlivened by a few stiaggling cot 
lagts, with trees of putuiesque foims lefleetcd in 
softei colours in the clear still water, the shoics 
stiiddc d with brilliant flowers, and much of the sin face 
deeke d with aquatic plants-^it forms a peril 1 1 con¬ 
trast to |he naked grandeur of Blca Tarn It is an 
imago of pastuial beauty, as Blea Tam with its ad¬ 
juncts IS of stern solitude 

The visitor who passes along Langdale tioin its head 
by Loughngg Tam will be greatly struck by the 
change that occuis in the charactei of the scenety in 
Ins progress towaids its othet extremity. At starting 
he sees aiuuud him a rich and picturesque succession 
of fertile pasture-land with flouiishing hazel i oppices, 
and a plentiful sprinkling of oak and bach, gentle 
(levations covered with fresh verduie, and a biookthat 

all day singeth a quiet tune but as the valley is 
ascended, the mountains become moreiugged, the ver- 
dme scaitcr, instead of hedgerows, be sees loose stone 
walls, and the very brook is luder and iioisiei Arid 
tins increases until he finds bmisclf in one of the 
wildest parts ot the distuct, among mountains of tlie 
most magnihcent description, and Ins way hatred up, 
ex( (*pl by one of the finest passes hereabouts This, 
as w e have said, is Stake Pass, and the visitoi should 
go over It into Borrowdalc, theie is some noble scenery 
about It, and some fine views from the higher giound 


on c ilhci side. It not piessed for time, tlie pedcsti i ui 
should deviate a little to climb awhile about the tells 
on the sides ol this pass, the mountains aiound aic seen 
to git at idvantage fiom them, and tlu solitary lani- 
blci will oitcii fell luiiisilf lobe htciall> shut out 
iioin all the woild as he looks aiound bun m some 
savage nook 

\\ c ought to call the attention of the visitoi to the 
inllucme ol light and shadow in these mountain vales 
It has oltui been pointed out, but is seldom obscivcd, 
except by ai lists Yet tew tilings tend inoie to pro¬ 
duce those striking changes in Uie appearance of niouii- 
tam scenery, which so gicatly increases the plcasuie it 
ncvei fails to exciU alone does the difteiinl 

position of th&sui) atvaiious houis of the day effect 
this, but scarce a cloud traverses the vale without alter¬ 
ing the dSjK ct of some mountain inlgc He who has not 
observed it among the mountains cannot fully undei- 
stand the power of light and shadow Langdale, from 
the form oi the valley, the aiiangemcnt of the moun¬ 
tain groups, and llieir massive yet biokcn character, is 
peculiaily adapted for such a study As we liinted 
above, too, the atmospheiic effects on the mountains 
aie here very observable Langdale Pikes arc seldom 
(leal ol clouds, when clouds are anywhere about, and 
it IS cuiious to watdi them sometimes break upon its 
laggedbuminitand crumble away, as okhcis calml} icst 
like a (oipnet upon it or envelop it entiiely 

The vale, as we have alieady observed, is dotted over 
with small iaim houses and cottages, oui oi^iaving 
of the solitary iaim-bouse*’ will give an idei ot tluur 
stiuctiiie In our paper on the Duddon we spoke 
somewhaf oi the inhaiutants oi Domu i d ile and what 
we said of them will apply with sonic diiiciciuc to 
those of Langdale Oi (ourse, as these aie not so 
secluded as the former, there arc not quite so many 
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old habits Imgering about them, nor is there so much 
simplicity of manners. The men arc sober, intclligont; 
indusliious, and hardy. They arc not to be seen much 
in the daytime, as they are generally about the tells 
or in ilie quariics, being mostly shepherds or quarry- 
men. Tlie fail oi jiortion aie many of them very jiretty 
when >ouiig, hot the practice of working so much in 
the fu*id*»-~.itid much qf what is considered only the 
laboni oi men in the southern counties is performed by 
tlicm—icndeis lliein more than usually hard-favoured 
u lien of a certain agt'. Our drawingot foe head of this 
ji.ifier will servo to show their ordinary costume, though 
u IS but fair to say that the elderly lady in a man’s hat 
by no means approved of her likeness being taken: her 
young friend fiid not seem to have so strong an objec- 
iion. The old dame's dress—we set it down for the 
giatification of our fair leaders—eonsisud of an old 
batteled uhile (nian’s^ hat with a ra]» beneath, a blue 
cotton jar‘ket. white apion, and brown petticoat, witji 
a pair of thick wooden-soled shoes, or clogs, as they call 
tliem. These clogs aic worn, by llie way, by all, down 
to the children who can only just trot about, and, as 
may be gui^s ed, in doors they make no small clatter 
on Ihe stone floors, especially as the ])rudent parents 
are candul to have ihem somewhat too large against I 
their teet grow. r I 

Wordsworth's descriptions and notices of the pea¬ 
santry of this distiict appear to us very true, and evi¬ 
dently the result of close ohservatidn. He, as a native, 
has })erhaps a liille natural partiality for them ; y’Pt few 
v\ lio have observed oui Englit-h peasantry in opposite 
})arts of the island—with all their faults and more ex¬ 
cellencies, a noble race of mow—will fail to rank our 
mountaineers higher than the average: they arc manly 
and independent, and jiossess much of those twin vir¬ 
tues—whose absence w'c are sometimes disposed to 
lliiiik fbo most prominent defect ot our countrymen^— 
lorethought and self-denial. 


THE MAREMMA AND PONTINE MARSHES 
OF ITALY. 

Englishmen who have not visited Italy, and who are 
aeenstomed, from the ])eru8al of works relating to the 
natural and artistic beauties of that country, to associate 
with it nothing but ideas of lovclintss and salubiity, 
are scarcely aware that there is a tract of land, stretch¬ 
ing along the w estern coast through the teintories of 
Tuscany, Rome, and Naples, so flat, swampy, and ini- 
heallhy, as to have defied all attempts to render it a 
distt ict fit for habitation and cultivation. 

With a map of Italy bc'Ibre us, wc^ may trace the 
relation whicn this tract of land bears to the rest of 
Italy. The Apennines run like a central core down 
ItalyTrom north to south, or rather from north-west 
to south-east, about midway between the two opposite 
coasts; and betw een these mountains and the western 
coast, Q|)positc Elba and Corsica, is a flat district 
which in many parts presents the unliealthy character 
here alluded (o. This low land, which is called ma- 
remma by the Italians, or a sea side district, consists of 
a volcanic soil covered in many parts by the alluvions 
of the Tiber and other rivers, and by the decomposi¬ 
tion of rank vegetable matter. There arc offshoots 
from the Apennines, stretching nearly to the coast, 
w'hi(‘h intersect this low region at two or three points, 
and furnish elevated and healthy spots for habitations : 
indeed the VAXy of Rome itself is built on a «imall 
group of such bills. The lowland district, thus divjded 
by hills into two or thn'e portions, obtain^ different 
names: thus in Tuscany the general nam^ inaremma 
(or, in the plural, mara/iwe) is employed; in the Ponti¬ 
fical States the low district is termed the Campagna di 
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Rmna; w hile the southern termination of this Cam¬ 
pagna forms the Pontine Manhes, the most unhealthy 
of the u hole. 

'I'he maremme stretch like a broad belt along the 
coast of the Mediterranean, seldom extending dcejier 
than five and twenty miles inland, and in several points 
considerably less. The jiurtion of the maremme forming 
the Campagna has been estimated at 112,909 
{a rubbio being an Italian land-measure equal to about 
four PJnglish a<Tes), or nearly a thousand square mih's. 
Two-fifths of the Campagna are the propel ty of con¬ 
vents and other ecclesiastical establishments; 
tlie remaining three-fifths are owned by about a hnn- 
drod lay proprietors. 

The whole of this district is more or less unhealtliy, 
being affected wdth a t/w/ aria, or tainted state of I lie 
atmosphere. Much conjecture has been haziiidi'd 
respecting the cause of this nial'aria; hut it sccins 
pretty certain that the effect is produced partly from tJii‘ 
stagnant w*atcrs and the decomposition of vegetahir* 
matter, and partly from the natuie of the soil. 'i'In* 
position of the Roman plain, between the sea and the 
Apennines, exposes it to sudden alternatioiiH of soiitlici n 
hot winds and northern cold blasts from the mountaiiii*. 
The proximity of the sea, and the lakes and maislH^'*, 
create abundant moisture; and the clouds, hiuiig 
stojipcd by the Apennines, resolve themselves into 
copious rauL The extreme heat of the suinmei's day 
is often succeeded, if the wind is fiom the nioiinlaiii", 
by a sudden chillness after sunset, when the vapoius 
become condensed into dew; exposure io the evening 
air is then ^angerous, and often fatal. Jf the wind is 
from the south, or wdiat in Italy is i ailed a sirofcn, 
the air becomes suffocating, the peispiration prolu^e 
and incessant, and the nights arc as bultiy as the days : 
by which the body becomes weakened and lemlcied 
incajiablo of exertion. Again, the Mcditerrant'an, 
being almost a tidoless sea, does not afford the means 
of refreshing and renovating the air of the plains 
which border the coast, and of clearing the waters of 
therivcis; a process which in other places leiuleis 
such important aid to the salubrity of the air. Besides 
all this, It is supposed that the distiiel owes inueh oi 
its insalubrity to the nature of the soil, which is of 
volcanic formation, containing a vast number of hydro- 
sulphurous or hydro-carbonic springs; this soil, acted 
on by the rays of the sun, gives off large quantities of 
deleterious gas, which injuriously affect the atmosphere*. 

M. Tournoii, who was Prefect of Rome during the 
French occupation from 1810 to 1S14, has very gr.i]>hi- 
eally shown the difference between the hilly ami the 
flat portion of the Campagna in respect to agriculture 
and productive industry. In the hilly region, all is 
life, bustle, and prosperity; the ground is covered 
successively by various productions; numerous trees 
spread a cool shade around; the dwellings of the 
liusbandmen, scattered along the gentle slopes, appear 
in the centre of gardens and orchards; and vaiious 
manufacturing establishments are seen hcic and 
there. In the plain below, on the contrary, soliLude 
reigns; the ground, rising in slight hillocks, or 
depressed into hollows, discloses at intervals grey or 
reddish rocks, bared by the action of violent rains; no 
trees are to be seen; and the few inhabitants live 
huddled together iu gloomy villages, few* and far 
between, from whence they sally out to the woiks of 
the distant fields. The eye discovers for many miles 
no cottage, farm-house, or barn; nor does the ear 
detect the barking of dogs or the crowing of the cock. 
It is true that during winter and the early pait of 
spring the fields are decked with spontaneous vegeta¬ 
tion, which fiirniRhes pasturage for numerous holds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep: but as soon as the hot 
season arrives a sudden change takes place in the ap- 
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pearance ot the country; all vegetation ceases; first a 
yellow, then a grey tinge covers the ground; the 
ilusty soil looks as if calcined by fire; the cattle mi¬ 
grate to the hills; and the inhabitants disperse. 

Mr. Forsyth, as well as many other writers, bears 
tosliinony to the eftbets of the maParia which affects 
the Campagna. He sap:—“This mal’aria is an evil 
more active than the Komans, and continues to in¬ 
crease in spite of all the science which they publisii 
against it. Last autumn (1801), I believe, four thou¬ 
sand persons died victims to it in the Homan hospitals. 
Jt is a battle renewed every spring, and lost every fall. 
In some tracts: the malaria lias been established for 
many ages; hut now it is advancing oh the suburbs 
and the city of Rome, while the checks opposed to its 
])iogress are either defective or absurd. iJy clearing 
the woods of Nettuno, which the ancients wisely held 
Mici cd, government has lately removed one defem^e 
against the sea-vapours, which now, mixing freely 
njtil those of llio land, render,them doubly noxious. 

mejjhitic air, being heavy, and therefore low, may 
hr stooped by low hills, ivoods, and even buildings.'’ 
Ubounere lie says:—“TJJms the Campagna remains 
the same melancholy waste, divided only by ruined 
af|urduets, without habitation, or hedge, or tree ; and 
ail this in spite of doctors who arc daily offering new 
I’f'eipesti) cure the air. Some prescribe the planting 
of olive or iiinlborry lieos, at once to absoi;)) Ibc mias¬ 
mata and enrieh the country; one Cardinal has reconi- 
irended a nightly patrol of the sheep and black cattle ; 
anolhcM’ has ])roposed to pa\(' tlie Agro Homano.” 

Mr. W'oods, in his ‘ J.etters of an Architj'Ct,’ speaks 
of the district in terms not quite so unfa\curable, but 
still bad enotigh to disturb the current ideas respect¬ 
ing sunny Italy:—“Here, I a])pieheiid, we entered 
upon the Cainjiagna di Roma, ‘a dreary waste ex- 
jianding to the skies;’ not entirely um*ultivaled or 
iminhabited, but ncitlier Iho one nor the other is at all 
in proportion to the extent: it is not flat, but varied 
by hills and valleys; or rather, it is an inclined plane, 
uitersccled by valleys, someLimes as much as one 
liumlred and fifty feet in dqith, with steep, broken, 
and often rocky banks, inoie or less covered with 
ln’iishwood, and a few trees &(‘attercd lu^re and there.” 

It has been showni that the ^inhealtby state of the 
(\iinpagna is greatly owing to the thinning of its pnpu- 
lation^* and that this thinning has been the result of 
)i)luical (»vcnts. The overfiowing of the banks of 
.ilv('s, canals, and str<*ains, consequent on the neglect 
to which the country lias been exposed, and the putre- 
faetion of vegetable and animal substance, which a 
better oidered population would have disposed of in 
some other way, hav c gi eatly aggravated the mal’ana 
of the district. The lionian citizens being in early 
times engaged in foicign wars, the cultivation of the 
country was left to slaves; and the patricians, success- 
ful generals, and enriched consuls, Jiaving accumulated. 
jnoperties in large masses, turned fields into large 
j^arks and pasture-grounds. The soil, thus given up 
m gicat part to spontaneous vegetation, developed and 
increased deleterious emanations; and the neglect of 
watercourses and streams caused overflowings in the 
low towns. Strabo, Cicero, Livy, and Horace, all speak 
of the increasing unhealthiness of the country around 
Romo; and we find tiiat, instead of bringing the 
district irtto healthy cultivation for corn, it became 
stagnant and almost profitless, while the inhabitants 
of Itome w'crc supplied with corn from Africa and 
Sicily. 

Tlie Pontine Marshes^ forming the southern ex¬ 
tremity of the Campagna di Roma, have caused more 
perplexity to the Italians than any other portion of the 
lowlands. Tliis is really marshy land, and, as such, 
alfbets all the surrounding districts, rendering tliem 


more unhealthy than they would otherw ise be. Cap¬ 
tain Basil Hall has well described tlie Pontine Mai shes. 
“ The road which has been built upon the sutface of 
these swamps is about twedty-four miles long: it is 
straight, flat, and liurd, so that the carriS,ge bowls 
along pleasantly enough; and if one could only get 
rid of the idea of insalubrity which attaches to the 
spot, the drive #would not be disagreeable. The 
luxuriance of tbo vegetation/ due to a rich soil and a 
plentiful Bupnlv of moisture and heat, is so great, and 
the colours ot foliage so varied and brilliant, that 
the eye is alfnost dazzled with the betmty of this 
treacherous regidti. Were it not for the stagnant pools 
of water matted over with a green scum like the coat 
of a snake, whicli occasionally jicep through the dense 
brushwood of leaves and flowers, and the languid flow 
of the dirty (jjanals on cither side of the road, and the 
absence of hearty and healthy cultivation, one might 
suppose it a sort of wild garden. When we first 
. entered the Pontine Marshes, a little before sunrise, a 
thick fog rested so near the ground, that only the tops 
of the trees and the higher bushes could be distin¬ 
guished, like islands rising out of a sea of milk. As 
not the smallest breath of air passed ov^er tlie face of 
the swamp to disperse the fever-giving miasmata, it 
w^s impossible not to feed that a sort of witch’s 
cauldron was simmering to our destruction, and that 
this odious fog was lh<? poisonous steam which the 
atmosphere of Ihe^Bight had engendered. I fidt a 
sudden chill on entering the cloud, and longed 
earnestly for the sun to dear away the mischief. He 
succeeded at last in ahsorliiiig the mist, leaving every 
bud and bough, every blade of glass, and even the 
dusty road itself, drcuclictl in dew. I’his, however, 
was not the cheerful dew after a dear and serene 
night, but the drippings of the dark eliun'hyard 
vapours of the pcstiiential marsh—not the geiille rain 
from h*avon upon the place beneath, but the noxious 
moislurc exhaled from ground which em]K‘iors and 
popes have for ages in vain tried to purify by draining. 
The air, too, felt so lieavy, that the respiration bccairn* 
loaded, as if the atinos|)here had nearly lost Us elasti(*ily 
or the lungs their energy. Although all this was, of 
course, only fancy, Iheie was no fancy, ala^! in the 
supposition that 1 was swallowing, at every insjiiralion, 
the seeds of a new and still more malignant fever. 
Never, accordingly, shall I forget the delight of 
getting out of these horrid swamps, and arriving at 
Terracina.” 

The allusions by Captain Hall to the road across the 
marshes, and to the efforts of emperors and popes to 
diain them, point to the great exertions which have 
been made from time to^ime to bring this district 
into a more hAllhy and serviceable stale. It is said 
that at one time there wwo thirty-tliree towms on the 
present site of. the marshes, one of which, Pometia, 
gave name to the district. Whether tin* towns were 
depopulated gradually or suddenly docs not seem now 
to be ascertainable; but the authorities at Rome were 
obliged from time to time to direct their attention to 
this quarter, not only with a view to reclaim so large 
a tract of ground rendered useless, but also to remove 
so great an exciting cause of f(»vcr, Afipius Claudius 
made a high road through the marshes, wdiich was 
called by his name, and which was meant probably as 
a means of drying them. The Consul Cetbegus fol¬ 
lowed hi^ example. Julius Caesar conceived the 
gigantic plan of conducimg the river Tiber across ibi* 
Poiilinc Marshes; but death prevented the lealizatioii 
of his jirojoct. Augustus liniiicd his ('xertions to 
making several canals intersect the district, as a means 
of dramJfig it. Under his succcssois nothing was 
done till the time of Nero, who caused new^ canals to 
be executed; and Trajan afterwards continued the 
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operations for ten years, with so noiicli zeal, that a con- 
sidcrable*portion of the marshy district was drained^ 
and the Appian Way restored. During the troubles 
•attendant on the fall of the Empire, the Pontine 
Marshes were neglected; and Theodoric appears to 
have been the only one of the invaders who did any¬ 
thing for their amelioration. 

When the power succeeded to the dfbris of 
the Roman Empire, ren.^wed efforts ♦irere from time to 
time made. Pope Boniface VIII. caused a canal to be 
cut, nhich rendered the environs of the towns of Sezze 
;u)fl Sernionetta dry. Martin V. pifr^ued with energy 
a series of operations which promised' to have been 
valuable, but for his death. Leo X. made a present of 
11,c entire territory of the Pontine Marshes (on eon- 
(htioii that he would drain them) to Julius de* Medici; 
but no good,appears to have been effected by this 
arrangement. Sextus V., in 1580, cavssed a large 
canal to be dug and dyhes erected ; but the dykes 
burst, and all his labours were rendered useless. Non? 
of tlie following popes, till Pius V., did anything in th<‘ 
matter; but this pontiff, after causing the levels of the 
district to be taken, and the depth of tin* canals and 
streams ascertained, pursued an extensive course of 
operations frotn 1778 to 1788, and effected more good 
than any of his predecessors. But still, with all these 
efforts, the angle of descent towards the sea is so slight, 
that the waters uhich collect in the maishcs from the 
hills have nt‘ver yet been able [to find an adequate 
outlet. Tournon thus speaks of tlie district as cir¬ 
cumstanced at the time of his visit:—“Those parts 
ulihdi have been recovered belong to the Apostolic 
Cyliainber; but Pius VI. gave them in enfiipusi, or 
perpetual leases, to a few families, uho do not pay 
altogether 1(K),0(X) francs rent for about 4(MK)() acres of 
land. The Duke Biaschi, the banker Torlonia, the 
Duke Piano, the Marquis Massiini, and the family of 
Rappini, the engineer win* directed the works, are the 
principal lessees. Ilail the allotments been smaller, 
and on common lease terms, the ground would have 
been better cultivated, the uorks would have been 
kept in better preservation, and the government would 
have derived a much greater profit." 


A Puhlir Garden .—In the reiitrr of a scrpnitiiic *iliect 

of water theie in a rocky island, and on it a lar^e temple of two 
stories, lilted up for the accommodation of the wealtliy ])ublic. 
Pillars of Ciuved wood Bnp]K)rt tlic roof; freltfd groups of iiii- 
coutli ligiires till iqi the narrow spaceK; while tiiovcable Jattireil 
blinds screen the occupants from the warmth of the noonday sun. 
Nothing can surpass tlie beauty and tiuth to nature of the most 
minutely carved flowers and insects prodigally scattered over 
every screen and coniict. TIfts is the central and largest 
•emplc. A number of otlicr light and aerial-looking structuics 
of the same form arc perched upon the comers of artificial rocky 
pTe(’i]i^os and upon odd little islands. Light and fanciful 
wooden bridges connect most of these islands, and arc thrown 
across the arms of the servient ine water, so that each sequestered 
spot can be visited in turn. At a ceitain passage of the suu, the 
main temple is shaded in front by a rocky eminence, the lorge 
masses of which are connected with great art and propriety of 
taste, but in shape and adjustment moat studiously grotesque. 
Trees and flowers and tufts of grass arc sown and planted, where 
art inuM have been taxed to ibe utmost to procure them lodg¬ 
ment. In another part of the garden there is a miniature wood 
of dwarf trees, with a dell and waterfall; the leaves, fruits, and 
blossoms of the trees are in proportion to their side, Toiluous 
pathways lead to tlie top of the artificial mountain, qpch turning 
formed with studied ait to surprise and charm, by offering at 
evei y ]ioint fi*esh % icws and objects. Flowers and creepers sprout 
out from crevices; tiers hang over the jutting crags; small pa¬ 
vilions crested with the white stork| their emblem of purity; are 
seen from almost evc'ry vista, while OTottues and rorfiy recesses, 
shaily bowers and labyrinliis, are placed to ciiinip the unwary, 
each with an appropriate motto, one inviting the waraderer to rc- 
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pose, another offering quiet and seclusion to the contemplative 
phi1o8ophen-^C(oftff^ EvenU qf the Campaign in China, hg 
Captain Loeh^ 


Madrid at a City .—I have visited most of the principal 
capitals of the world; but upon the whole, none has ever so 
interested me as tliis city of Madrid, in which 1 now found 
myself. I will not dwell upon its streets, its edifices, its public 
squares, its fountains, though some of these are remarkable 
enough ; but Petersburg has finer streets, I’aris and Edinburgh 
more stately edifices, London far nobler squares, whilst Shiraz 
can boast of more costly fountains, though not cooler waters. 
But the population! Within a mud-wall scarcely one league 
and a half in circuit, are contained two hundred thousand 
humaTi beings, cei’tainly forming the most exliaordinary vital 
mass m lie found in the entire world; and be it always re¬ 
membered that lliis mass is strictly Sjianiah. The ]»o])ulation of 
Constantiiiople is extraordinary enough, but to foini it twenty 
nations have contributed—Greeks, ArtYienians, Peisians, I’oles, 
Jews (tbe latter, by the by, of Spanish origin, and speaking 
among llieinselves the olil Spanish language); but the biige 
population of Mudiid, with the exception of a Bjirinkiing of 
fyreigners, chiefly French tailors, glove-makers, and jicrruquiers, 
is strictly iSpaiiisli, thougli a considerable portion are not natives 
of the place. Here are no colonics of Germans, as at St. Peters¬ 
burg; no English fiictories, as at Lisbon; lio multitudes of 
insolent Yankees lounging tbiuugh the streets, as at tbe Uiivamiu, 
with an air winch soonis to say, tbe land is oin own whcneiei 
we choose to take it; but a jiopulalion which, liowever strange 
niul wild, and com])osed of \aiMms eleinenU, is Spanish, and 
will lemiiln so as long as the city itself hliall exist,—/farrows 
The Bib/e m Spaw. 


Tradet at rienm .—Amopg the articles made in large qnanti 
tics in Vienna are theatneul deroiatums, wherewith if funiishes 
all the stationaiy aii<l 'oconiotive tlieatrcs of (he Austrian c*mpire. 
Many shops coniine themselves to the sale of frippery of this kind, 
jiarticularly diadems, and jewelled finery for the queens and 
piincessch of the mimic scene. Gieat iinmliers of these diadems 
aie made by llie goldsniitbs of Vienna. 'I bey make use of a 
peculiar compobitioii of h.i<l, tin, and bisniiitb, called stage 
composition.” It lias so gouil an eflV*et that at a little distance 
tbe dece]iliim is complete The small tut siiies of tbe metal aie 
not raised, but put togillicr in a concave foini: wlitn the light 
pki^s on them, rbey liave all the apjieurancc of precious stones. 
It IS a romaikable fact, that the people of Haniliuig have learnt 
only within tbe last fifteen years how to bind a ledgei. Befoie 
that time the gieat folios were generally sent for fioin Kiigland. 
The people of Vienna have not y<t mastered this apparently 
s'niplc ait; for (fuardet, the most considerable bookbinder in tbe 
city, wdio employs tliiitpsix joiiiiieymen, maintains among them 
three Knglislunen tor all the solid and diflicult woik, and nine 
Frenchmen for that requiring delicate handling and taste. These 
people understand then woik thoroughly, an I wh.il they do is 
admirably well done. They work apart from the (terman woik- 
meii, in older to preserve the mystery of tlieir ciaft. There are 
many kinds of leather used fur this puipose which ai's not to l*e 
had in Germany, so that the shiif, as well as the tools and the 
workmen, must be had from France and England. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty, elegance, and solidity of Girardet^s bindings, 
and their variety is quite as admirable. Every two months 
there is a genml clearance of old forms and patterns, to make 
way for new mu.^Auetria, ^c., by J. G. KohL 


Character of Not'lh American Indian The forms of 

Indian lodges are worthy of attention, each trilie having a dif- 
feient mode of shaping and arranging them, so that it is easy to 
tell, on seeing a lodge <ir encampment at a distance, to what 
tiibo the iiihabitmit.s l^long. The exterior of the Omalia lodges 
have often n gay and fanciful ajipcarance, being painted witk 
undulating bands of red or yellow, or decorated with mile tigures 
of liorB(>s, deer, and buffaloes, and with human faces, ]iaiiite<l 
like full moons, four or five feel broad .—JVatlmgion Irvanfe 
Astoria, 
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A DAY AT THE CLYDE STEAM-BOAT WORKS. * 



[Steftm-builer Making.—^Vulcan Fonndrv.] 


It has been said of the River Clyde—the Thames of stcani-navigation; and the one may be made to illus- 
Scotland, as regards commerce—“ Compared with the trate the other. . , . 

bulk of its waters and the breadth of its stream, it is How the labours of many men led to the padual d^ 
probably unsurpassed in the world for the quantity veloptnent of idea that dleam might brought to 
and stir of its navigation; not only bearing along ships act as a moving-power for ships, has been largriy 
of heavy burthen and deep draught of water, and treated in various publications and forms, indeed the 
plentifully dotted with yawls and wherries, but kept in subject of many bulky volumes. When the Marquis of 
constant foaming agitation by large steam-ships bear- Worcester, in his * Century of Inventions,’ spoke of an 
iug heavy cargoes from the shores of England and invention by which he could “make a vessel of m 
I reland, by numerous coasting steam-vessels careering great burthen as the river could hear to go against the 
over its surface with live freights of human beings, stream, which, the more rapid it is, the faster it aWl 
and by steam tugboats dragging behind them trains advance, and the moveable part that works It may he, 
of sailing-craft too unwieldy to pilot their own way by one man, still guided to take the best advantage of 
within its narrow channel.” the stream, and yet to steer the boat to any point”—it 

The Clyde is so connected with the commercial en- i-. supposed that he alluded to some kind of ateam- 
torprisc of the country, with the rise and progress of engine; hut we are left wholly in the dark as to 
steam-navigation, and with the construction of steam- whether the matter was anytbjng more than a specu- 
boats and marine steam-engines, that we have thought lative conjesture in his own mind. Savary and Papui 
a notice of the Steam-Engine Factories of Glasgow tried to bring steam to bear imon navigation ; and in 
might enable us at the same time to glance at a few 1737 Jonatlian Hulls published a pamphlet in which he 
matters which well illustrate the relation of these fac- explains a clumsy but ingenious mode of constructing 
lories to the commerce of that busy city. The name a steam-bqnJ; b« there is no ewdence that he reduced 
of Napier is deservedly noted in connection with ma- it to practice, '^en followed Daniel Bernoulli s ^y 
rine iteam-engines at Glasgow; hut the same name on the practicability of propelling vessels by paddlo- 
also occupies a place in the history of the progress of wheels urged by steam; then a similar essay by Gau- 
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tier; then a J^ropoaal, by,a Gcnevesp minister, to use 
propellers acting on the princi})le of the duck’s foot; 

. then various plans pioi)Ose(I by D’Aiixiron, Pericr, and 
Jouffroy, in France, and by Rumsey, Fitch, and Evans, 
in America—‘ hU exhibiting more or less ingenuity, 
but lailing cilh(»r in principle or in practicability. 

At length no come to the series of proceedings by 
whir h tltc* tuo not them cities, Edinbyrgu and Glasgow, 
honoiuably distinguished themselvos^long before Lon¬ 
don did aught in the cause of steam-navigation. In 
17S7 Mr. Miller, of Dalswinton yiy^umiriesshiic, 
while describing a contrivance for moving boats by 
paddles woiked by men or horses,remarked ;—“I have 
r(*a?oii to believe that the powers of the ^team^ngme 
may he applied to work the wheels, so as to give them 
quicker motion, and consequently to increase that of 
tlic ship.” The idea is said to have been suggested to 
luni by a young man in his service, MiT. James Tay- 
loi: and Miller obtained the aid of Mr. Symington, a 
civil engineer of Edinburgh, in working out the idt^.^ 
A small tMigiiie was ai coidingly made at Edinburgh 
by Mr. Symington, and sent in 1788 to Dalswinton. 
v\lier<‘ it was placed on one side of a double pleasure- 
boat, the boiler being on the other side, and the paddlc- 
v\heels in the middle. The apparatus was tiicd in a 
small lake, and Mr. Miller had tlic pleasure of seeing 
his little bark move along at the latc of five miles “an 
hour, being peihaps the first really successful instance 
of the kind, lie theft caused and paddles to 

he fitted to one of the laige boats on the Forth and 
Clyde Canal; and towards the end of ihe year 178i) 
many short trips of an experimental character w ere 
made with this boat, a 8])eed of six or seven miles an 
hour ])cing attained. For some reason or other Mr, 
Miller ceased to pay any fui thor attention to the matter; 
hut the success ol his attempts drew attention more 
prominently to the subject. 

From 1789 to 1812 the experiments made jn Eng¬ 
land and Scotland in furtherance of steam-navigation 
weic not attended by any marked results. Earl Stan- 
hope constructed a vessel with duck-foot paddles, 
wliich, however, did not travel faster than three miles 
an hour. Mr. Symington made a steam-tugboat for 
the Forth and Clyde Canal, which he was afterwards 
obliged to abandon, because the Company—corieclly or 
ineorrec'lly—supposed the motion of the paddles would 
injure tlie banks of the canal. In 1806 Mr. Fulton, of 
America, alter making some experiments in France, 
procured all the practical inionnation whicli Syming¬ 
ton, Miller, and otheis could give him in Scotland, and 
succeeded after a time ni running a steam-boat on the 
liver lIudHoii, in America, from New York to Albany, 
being the first in&Kuceof a steam-boat commercially 
used as a passage-boat, the pieceding attempts in Scot¬ 
land having been rather experimental than commer¬ 
cially practical. 

It ap])cars that Mr. Henry Boll, whose name is asso¬ 
ciated with the rise of steam-navigation on the Clyde, 
had been instrumental inpiocuiing for Fulton vaiioua 
items of iiiiormation from Mr. Miller; and in a short 
paper which he eontrilmtcd to the ‘Caledonian Mor- 
ciuy,’ in 1816, after alluding to a letter which he had 
written on the matter, he uses this remarkable ex])res- 
siori:—“This letter led me to think of the absurdity of 
writing my opinion to other countries, ami not putting 
it in juaelice myself in my own counliy; and fiom 
these considerations I was roused to set on foot a 
steam-boat.” He made many atlemjits vfitli partial 
success, and at length produced the little steam-boat 
‘Comet,* which will always be remembered in con¬ 
nection witli this subject, asnhe first steam-boat made 
in Europe which successfully plied as a pLSsagc-boat. 
It was built by ftlessrs. Wood, of Port-Glasgow, on 
tile Clyde. It was only forty feet in length of keel, 


with about ten feet beam; its tonnage was about 
twenty-five tons, and it was worked by a little engine 
of three horse-power. The ‘ Comet* plied on the Frith 
of Forth, between GrangcmoiUh and I/'ilh, a distance 
of twvnty-sevcn miles, which it was accustomed to do. 
in ordinary w’calhcr, in about three hours and a half. 
The little steamer was at length lost on the Doors of 
Dorrismore; but the liny engine was recovered, and 
has since been carefully jneseivcd by one of the engi¬ 
neering firms of Glasgow\ When the British Asso¬ 
ciation held its meeting in Glasgow in 1840, two relics 
were exhibited in the model-room which excited much 
attention from those who watch the mighty progn^ss 
of steam-power: viz. the small and rudely construct(»d 
steam-engine ou which James Watt made many of his 
experimental researches (and w’liich is preserved in 
one of tlic rooms at the Hunterian Museum in Glasgow 
University) ; and the small engine which Henry Bell 
had used in the Comet 6te*am-boat. 

It was in 1813 that the ‘Comet* effectually solved 
the problem of steam-navigation on British riveis; and 
from that time the tide of enterprise set in strongly iii 
that diicction. In March, 181.9, Mr. John Thoins(>n 
started llie ‘ Elizabeth,* a fete.micr fifty-eight feel in 
length and of eight horse-power; and nuineinus other 
steamcis rapidly followed, j>rincipally on the ('lyde and 
the Forth; Glasgow, Cieenock, and Fort-Cjilasgow he- 
conimg by degrees the scene of most extensive ai langc*- 
inents both as n^specls the vessels thenisches and the 
cngin(‘5 whereby they were propelled. Theic iicvL 
took place a series of inipro\einenls which wo wrll 
notice from the (ompclent authoniy of Mr. ScoU Ww^- 
sell, vrlio, in his licatiso on * SJlenin-Navigation,’ in lh(' 
new’ edition of the ‘ Eneyclopocdia Britannica/ says:— 
“ The vessels w^^re, how'cvcr, of small dimensions, of 
low jrrojiortiori of pow’cr, and of little speed, until llie 
year 1S18, when Mi. David Napier directed his atlcir- 
tion to the improvement of steam-navigation. It is to 
this gentleman that Great Britain owes the introduc*- 
tioii of d(*ep-sea coirimurrication by steam-vessels, and 
the establishmcirt of Post-office steam-packets. In 
1818 Mr. Napier e'«tablished between Gicenock and 
Belfast a regular steam communication, by means of 
the ‘Rob Roy,’ a vessel built by Mr. William Dcmny of 
Dumbarton, of about ninety tons burthen and thirty 
horse-power. For two w'inlci's she jdicd w ith jreifect 
regularity and success between these ports, and was 
afterwards transferred to the English(Jhaimel, lo serve 
as a ])ackel-boat between Dover and Calais. Having 
thus ventured into the ()])cn sea, Mr. Napier was not 
slow in extending his range. Soon after Mc&ms. Wood 
built for him the ‘ Talbot,* of one hundred and twenty 
tons. With two of Mr, Najiiei's engines, each of thirty 
Iroise-jiovver, this vessel was in all rospeets the most 
perfect of her day, and was formed on a uiAdel which 
was long ill being surnassed. She was the fust vessel 
that plied bctw\'‘cn Holyhead and Dublin. About the 
same time he CbtaUished the lino of sleani-bhips be¬ 
tween the stations of Liverpool, Greenock, and Glas¬ 
gow. For the traffic of these stations he built the 
‘ Robert Bruce,’ of one hundred and fifty tons, with two 
engines of lliirty hoise-power each; the ‘ Superb,* of two 
bundled and forty tons, with two engines of thirty-five 
horse-power each; and the ‘ Eclipse,’ of tw'o hundred 
and foity tons, with two engines of thirty horse-power 
each. All these were established as regular deep-sea 
traders before the year 1822.” 

It will be observed that nearly all the steam-boats 
and steam-engines here mentioned as being constructed 
on the Clyde, were worked not on that river, but in 
the open sea; and ‘if we trace the past progress of the 
city of Glasgow wc shall perceive a reason for this. 
There does not exist, perhaps, a parallel instance 
throughout Europe to the improvements which Glaa- 
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prow capital and enterprise have wronpht on the river 
Clyde. In other places sand-banks, bars, and obstruc¬ 
tions to the free navigation of a river have been 
removed, quays have been constructed, and river-walls 
built; but for a large maritime commerce to be actu¬ 
ally created by such means, is what we rarely find to 
be the case. At the beginning of the present century, 
only small ('.raft of thirty or forty tons could get up the 
Clyde to Glasgow; and persons now living well re¬ 
member when weeks elapsed without a keel reac'hing 
up to the city; wliercas now vessels of six or seven 
hundred tons, and drawing sixteen feet of water, can 
come up to the very bridge of Glasgow,; and indeejd 
vessels of as great burthen as seventeen hundred tons 
have been fitted with their engines close to the quay 
at Glasgow; while at some tides a depth of twenty feet 
water is procured close to the bridge. This mighty 
progicss IS closely connected with the spread of steam¬ 
boat opcM ations in Scotland, and may fittingly be noticed 
here in a brief manner. 

Until the icc'ent improvements In the Clyde, thp 
haibour for Glasgow, in respect to foreign*rominei('e 
or coasting tiade, was inauy rtilcs from ibe city. About 
tlie middle of the sixteenth century, theClyde being so 
inu(‘h impeded by fords, shoals, and banks as to bo 
scarcely navigable for any craft abo\e the burthen of 
an open boat, the inhabitants of Glasgow, Hcn- 
iiew, and Dumbarton agreed to labour on the ii\cr 
SIX weeks alternately, with the vitnv of opening up 
a (‘ommunir'ation between these jdaces for small 
c raft. A government commissioner having to report 
on the icvenue of Scotlayd in 1651, and having spoken 
of i1h‘ trading operations of the (Glasgow people, said : 
—“ The mercantile giniius of the people iwS strong, if 
they were not t*hei*k<‘d and k^»pt under by the shallow- 
n^'ss of Iheii nvei, v\ vry day more and more inci ea'-ing 
and filling up so iliat no vessel of any burthen can 
come np neirer the town than fourteen miles, wheie 
they must unlade and send up their timber on lafts, 
and all other conmiodities by thiee or four tons of 
goods at a time, in small (’obbles or boats of three, four, 
or five, and none above six tons a boat.” The Glasgow 
merchants first had.their shipping-port in Ayrshire; 
but wishing for a spot more (;pnveinont, they tried 
Duinbaiton, and afterwards Troon, but were repulsed 
at both, for the sapient leasoii (in the first case), “ that 
the infl^ix of seammi would raise the juice of provisions 
to th(^ inhalutaiilsand (in the second), “that it wmuld 
oei'asion a rise in the price of butter and eggs.” They 
succeeded ultimately in jmrehasing a piece of ground 
on the south bank of the Clyde, where in 1662 they 
constructed the first dry-dock in Scotland, at the spot 
which thcncclbrwaid obtained the fitting name of ‘ Port- 
Glasgow.’ • 

Until the Union with England, nothing occurred to 
extend the commerce or shipping of Glasgow' very 
rapidly; but that event gave an ex^faordinary impetus 
to the city, by opening a trade with the colonies. The 
Glasgow merchants at first chartered vessels from 
Whit(*haveii and other ports, and filled these vessels 
with British goods, whicli yvcrc bartered for tobacco in 
the American colonies. By degrees, however, they 
made their operations* centre more decidedly in their 
own city; and in 1718 the first vessel owned by Glas¬ 
gow merchants crossed the Atlantic. The traffic was 
carried on so spiritedly that the tobacco importers of 
the English ports loudly complained, and succeeded in 
obtaining enactments which severely crippled the Glas¬ 
gow merchants. They survived the shock, how'ever; 
and by 1772, out of ninety tbousaivl hogsheads of to¬ 
bacco imported into Britain, Glasgow alone imported 
more than half; one merchant possessing tw'eiity-five 
ships engaged in the trade. Tlie great tobacco-mer¬ 
chants formed at that time tlie aristocracy of Glasgow; 


and the names of many of the streets—such as * India** 
^ Tobago,’ ‘ Jamaica,’ ‘ St. Vincent,’ and * Virginia 
remain to indicate the sources whence the wealth of the 
city was maiiily obtained. Various evenis, among 
which was the American w'ar, tended to deprive Glas¬ 
gow of a considerable portion of her tobacco-trade; 
but the wealth which that trade had created, the sliips 
which it had cat^d to be built, the habits of enter¬ 
prise which it had engendered, the repute and import¬ 
ance into wliic^il had brought the merchants, and the 
extent of intcfcoTfirsc to which it had given rise with 
other countries-^ll enabled the Glasgow men to strike 
out new fields of enterprise, which have evci since been 
followed .with iiiilinng energy. 

Meanwhile the improvement of the Clyde (the point 
to w’hich these details tend) had been going on gradu¬ 
ally. Grceneck, situated about twenty-two miles low'er 
down the Clyde than Glasgow, became the chief sliij^- 
Iwilding port for llio liver; while Port-Glasgow w as 
•the iccognised for the Glasgow merchants to load 
and unload their cargoes. But it is plain that Ihev 
must have had a strong inducement to bring their 
goods up to Glasgow, instead of towing tlieui uji piece¬ 
meal, as it were, in barges. We may pi6ture to our- 
fclves w’hat would occur if all the Thames shipping 
bad U* slop at Erith or Purfl(»et, and thence to send 
their goods to Londoi^by small craft; and we may 
thence inter what, smaller scale, must have been 
the position of thlTGlasgow merchants. In 1688 a 
small quay was constructed at the Brooinielaw (the 
name given to the Clyde and its banks at the western 
part of Glasgow), and slight imjirovements were made 
in the bed of the river, so far as the funds of the coi j)o- 
lation would admit; but it was not until the time of 
Smc'aton that any extensive improvements weie at¬ 
tempted. Aftf‘r a survey of the i iver by that engineer, 
it was leconunended to lender it navigable by loAb; 
but tin# plan was given up for another, by which the 
navigation was to be improved by jetties or dykes. An 
act being obtained in 1770, empowering the corjiora- 
tiuii to act as trustees and to levy lolls to defray the 
exjieiises, operations commenced. In five years the 
engineer erected one bundled and seventi*en jetties, 
by which the sticain was so narrowed and deepened as 
to admit vessels to the Brooinielaw drawing six feel of 
ivalcr. By 1792 an addition of three bundled and sixty 
feet was made to the IcMigth of quay or harbour at the 
Broomielaw, and by 1811 a further increase of nine 
hundred feet. But however continuous were these im¬ 
provements, the spread of commerce more than kept 
pace with them ; and the corporation w cre compelled 
to apply for increased powers in 1825, by which V'ast 
changes have since been wfought. Still greater did 
the cpminereial operations become, until at length, iu 
1840,* another act was obtained, under which, for the 
next twelve or fifteen years, most extensive enlarge¬ 
ments and improvements will take place' in the river, 
at an estimated cost of not much less than a million 
sterling. 

A short steam-boat trip down the Clyde from Glas 
gow to Greenock aflbrds the means of observing the 
nature of the improvements which have been wrought. 
Starting from the low'est of the four bridges, we find 
the Broomielaw studded with ships and boats as closely 
as it is possible to be without injury. Steamers of a 
splendid character for Liverpool, Dublin, and Bellast«— 
others of » smaller class tor Dumbarton, Greenock, 
Helensburgh, Rothsay, and other places near the mouth 
of the Clyde—and trading vessels from every part ol 
the globe, crowd this busy spot. On the southern 
bank ther%)ias been built a compact river-wall twelve 
hundred feet in length, with deep water at all phases 
of the tide; and on the northern bank a similar wall 
or quay, move than three thousand ft'ct in length. 
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Tbii at present forms the of Ibe harbour apd 
whop get below this Broomielaw, a atranger is apt 
^ to be aatoniahed that so inuch has been done i?ith such 
arivor. From thence onward towards Renfrew the 
river is ko narrow that it is difficult to conceive the 
existence of a busy and closely-filled harbour above it: 
but though narrow, it is deep and regular; every yard 
of it for many miles, is carefully watched, the bed 
dredged, the banks brought to a regular slope and 
faced with stones, useless Inlets and creeks filled up. 
projecting points pared away, and 'hll obstructions 
sedulously guarded against. Lower duwn the river, 
where the stream is of greater Width, bell-shaped 
structures are placed at intepals on or near the banks 
to mark the progress of the tide; and at onfe point on 
the northern bank we see a monximcnt wliich has been 
erected to Henry Bell, xhe father of Clyde steam-navi¬ 
gation. and one of that too numerous class of persons 
who fail to reap, during their lifetime, personal ad¬ 
vantage from their ingenuity. 

One effect of the Clyde improvements has been to | 
transfer toGhsgow much of the commerce which used 
to be conducted at Greenock and Port-Glasgow, and 
with it much of the ship-building operations; uliije 
the steam-engine works have all along found at Glas¬ 
gow a fitting locale. But still those two ports retain 
much of their past importance, and must share with 
their greater neighbour the (ks'jinction which “ Clyde 
steamers*'and “Clyde engincs^thavc acquired. In 
some eases vessels are built at Greenock, and proceed 
up to Glasgow to be fitted with their engines: in other 
cases both vessels and engines arc made by Glasgow 
firms; and there is seldom a day on which some vessel 
or other may not be seen drawn up close to the* 
northern quay, at the western end of llie Broomielaw, 
receiving on board cither boilers or engine, or some 
other piece of mechanism, from one or other of the 
large engine-woiks situated in the western part of Glas¬ 
gow. 

We are not wi iting a history of stcam-navigation or 
a description of Glasgow; but wc have thought it well 
to give an outline of a few circumstances which show 
the connection between these subjects and the rise and 
progress of steaip-boat and engine operations at Glas¬ 
gow ; and having done so, we will now glance willun- 
side some of these busy establishments, and witness the 

S eneral character ot the processes earned on therein. 

fr. David Napier, whose contributions to the improve¬ 
ment of steam-navigation we before alluded to, is no 
longer a Glasgow engineer; but the three establish¬ 
ments of Mr. Robert Napier, which we have been 
obligingly permitted to visit, will afford us the means 
of gathering a few notions on the subject. 

^on stcam-hpats havft been one of tnb most marked 
oUects of improvement in steam-navigation; and the 
builders in the Clyde and in the Thames have not 
been slow to follow the example set to them in this 
master by (we believe) the Liverpool builders. The 
firm whose establishments wc are about to visit rents 
a spot of ground on the southern bank of the Clyde, a 
mile or two below Glasgow, where the building of 
iron steam-boats is carried on; and wc may shortly 
describe the chief points of difference between those 
operations and the building of a common wooden 
vessel. 

In the Supplements for May and June, 1841, a slight 
account was given of the mode of proceeding in the 
construction of wooden ships, in connection with an 
extensive Thames ship-building yard; and in that 
account it was explained that tbe Ifeel, ribs or 
timbers, the stem and stern-posts, and the planKing, 
constituted the main pieces which give Umpe and 
stability to the htiU of a ship- Now in An iron steam¬ 
boat aU these parts are made of iron; and the ap* 


pearatice of an iron steam-boat yard consequently 
differs much from such a oqe as w'as fozmerly de¬ 
scribed. Tbeie are no huge trunks of oak lying in 
heaps in the yard; no ^converting* sheds, where tbe 
business of sawing and shaping tbe timbers is carried 
on ; no ' steaming-tank ’ for steaming the planks pre¬ 
paratory to bending round the contour of the ship; no 
trenail-cutters; no oakum-spinners. But instead of 
these there are w'orkers in non, with their forges, 
their powerful punching-engincs, their enormous cut- 
ting-machines, which will sever a bar of iron as if it 
were a piece of ribbon, their anvils, their hainineis, 
their rivct-furnaccB; while around are lying sheets of 
iron from the** rolling-mill, and bdis troia the drawing- 
mill, with guidc-picces for bending them to the re- 
quireefform. Wc have non bais instead of tunbcis. 
sheet iron instead of planks, rivets instead of trenailN 
forges instead of saw-pits, and iron scrajis instead of 
dims of wood. 

There must be a bhip-diaughtsman for an iron ship 
as well as for a wooden one, and be lays down the 
draught of a ship nearly in the same manner. He 
selects a large fiat surface flooring, and on this no 
chalks a senes of lines destined to show the exact si/c 
I and shape of the various ‘ ribs* oi the ship; and it is 
here that any improvement suggested in the loiin ot 
the vessel’s bull must show iimOI, ])icpaiatoiy to Ine 
mechanical operations of the ship-buildei, The pi ocess 
is not so complex for an non ship as ioi a wooden 
one; since the diaughtsmaii, in the latter case, 1ia<^ to 
indicate not only tiie height and (niivatuie ot the 
various tinibers whieh constitute tbe tiaming, but also 
the ‘scantling’ or hieadth and thickness ot evct\ 
individual picco at e\ci) part of its length. In non 
vessels tins tioable is saved, snu-e the contour oi 
cross-section of evciy iib is given to it while yet in 
the state of an iron-bar. In building wooden, ships a 
large number of ‘ mould-boards’ or thin ]>icces ot 
wood are prepaied, in exact conformity with the chalk 
lines on the inould-flooi, as guides to the sawyers in 
cutting tbe till!beis : but for iron ships thin lods only 
are necessary, sufliciently firm to give tlie curvature 
to the sevcial nhs. 

Tbe keel is laid down in a slightly declining position 
from stem to sttTii, as'in wooden vessels, for the facility 
of launching; and, like it, is generally formed of 
several pieces fastened end to end. But these pieces 
aie of iron instead of wood, and aic of much smaller 
‘ scantling.* An iron keel six inches deep by thiee 
wide will suffice tor a vessel of one thousand tons 
burthen ! The various pieces of wliich it is formed are 
bevelled off at each end, so that each one may furnish 
a recess for icceiving the other; and the two are 
fastened by iron bolts or iivets driven into holes 
bored for the purpose. The keel, standing up on one 
edge, exhibits a range of holes fiom end to end; and 
these are intended for the reception of the rivets which 
are to bind the kee'i, tbe ribs, and the ‘ skin * of the 
vessel together. The pieces of iron which form the 
stem and stern-posts are bent to the required ioim 
before being brought to the yard, and are then riveted 
to the ends of the keel: for it may be observed 
generally that rivets form the almost universal mode 
of fastening in an iron boat. 

Perhaps nothing in the appearance of the skeleton 
of an iron vessel strikes a stranger as being more 
remarkable than the extreme slightness of the ribs, 
compared with the bulky timbers of a wooden vessel. 
Their cross-section is neither quadrangular nor ciicu- 
lar,^ but may be described as exhibiting a square from 
which a quadrant has been removed at one corner. A 
bar measuring three inches on each of the two sides, 
by three-quarters of an inch in thickness, will constitute 
tbe rib for an iron vessel of considerable dimensions. 
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The form thus given Beetns to be intended to afford 
facilities for boring holes for the reception of the pume- 
1 ous rivets by which the ribs are fastened to the other 
parts of the vessel. The iron is brought to the exact 
form in the rolling-mill, where it passes between two 
rollers BO grooved as to give the cross-section requited. 
When it is about to be wrought into the form for the 
ribs of a ship, it is cut to the moper lengths, heated in 
files or furnaces close to the place of working, and bent 
round to the required curvature on anvils; the curved 
rods before alluded to serving as guides to the attoin- 


roent of the proper curvature. Thtm pieoes, vrben 
formed to the desired ebape, ate carried to the build- 
ing-slip, and there riveted to the keel, at distances of 
from twelve to eighteen inebbs apart. 

The dieet-iron which forms the planking or * skin ’ of 
the vessel is a much more inanagoahle material than 
the stout oaken planks employed in building wooden 
ships. It is roUed into sheets at the mill, of such 
thickness as may»bc desired, add cut to the requisite 
length and width bv the powerful shears which aie 
used in most infi^gnd engineering works. The sheets 
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arelben brought by hammering to the proper cuiva- 
ture ft»r bending lound ihc exterior of the vcssrl, a 
guide or gauge being employed to n*gula4c and de- 
lonnine the degree* of curvaiuie. They aie then 
fastened to the ribs and to the kM by means of rivets, 
the number of these fastenings being extremely large. 

When the keel, the slem and siein-posls, the ribs, 
and thP sheet-covering are all put together, the dis¬ 
tinguishing charactcristica of an iron ship are nearly 
at an end ; for the inteiior and upper fittings bear a 
pretty close analogy whether the vessel be of iron or 
of wood. Bar-iron for the ribs, sheet-iron for the 
covering, and bar and cast-iron pieces for the beams 
and a few^othcr parts, constitute the metallic skeleton 
which is afterwards to be decked out with the finish¬ 
ing appendages. We saw three iron-built vessels in 
three diffcient stages of progress towards completion, 
which afforded the means of noticing the successive 
steps. One was on the building-slip, the keel laid 
down, the stem and stern-jioets erected at the ends, 
and about one-half of the ribs set up, constituting a 
skeleton whose lightness contrasted strikingly with 
the heaviness necessarily involved in the frame- 
skeleton of a wood-built vessel. Another was a very 
small sailing-vessel, whose progress illustrated the 
extraordinary rapidity with which iron vessels can 
now be constructed; tjre keel bad been laid down 
about a fortnight before the period of our visit, ar)d 
the vessel was expected to be in sailing order in 
another week; workmen being engaged on it as thickly 
as they could ply together. Th^ third was a fine 
steamer calh d the ‘ Vanguard,’ intended for the Irish 
station. This had left the building-yard, and was 
drawn up to the side of the quay at the Broomielaw, 


nearly opposite the engine-factories to which we shall 
piesently allude, and where it had been supplied with 
the engines and machinery. It was a vessel of seven 
liundred tons burthen, and three hundred horse¬ 
power ; it ivas about tw*o bundled feet long, by twenty- 
seven * beam' or wddth, and bad paddle-wheels twenty- 
six feet 111 diameter. Most of the rougher poi lions 
of the woik w’ore completed; and paintets, gilders, 
cabinet-makers, &c. were fitting up tne interior in the 
splendid manner which distinguishes the steameis 
plying between Glasgow and the English and Irish 
ports. This, like the other two, had keel, ribs, 
beams, exterior coaling, &c»of iron, and was an elegant 
specimen of thfs most lemaikable construetiie ait. 

We now leave the iron-boat yard, and jiay a 
visit to the two engine-factories belonging to the same 
firm, both of w'hich are in Glasgow, within a few yards 
of the Broomielaw quay. One of these is known as 
the ‘Vulcan* foundry, and the other as the* Lancefield* 
foundry or works; and at one or other are carried on 
almost the entire range of operations incidiuit to the 
construction of marine engines, their boilerr, and their 
subsidiary appendages. The writer of the article 
“Glasgow” in the .‘New Topographical Gazetteer of 
Scotland,’ while alluding to the operations at the 
Vulcan foundry, stated that the proprietor of these 
works “ supplied the engines of the ‘ British Queen 
and in the course of one year, ending in October, 1840, 
he supplied six first-rate steam-ships with their engines, 
viz., two frigates, and foyr Transatlantic liners. The 
first*two were the ‘Vesuvius* and ‘Stromboli,’ which 
took up a^vorthy position at the siege and capture of 
St. Jeand’Acre,on4tb Novembm*, 1840; and tne latter 
four were the Britannia, Acadia, Caledonia, and Co- 
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lumbia, now employed in carrying tlie mails between 
Liverpool and Halifax and Boston. North Amcrim. 
These liners were all built in the Clyde, arc each of 
one thousand two hundred tons burthen, and propelled 
by engint's of four hundred and forty horse-power.” 
Since then, the East India steamers Berenice, Zenobia, 
ami Victona hate also been provided with their en¬ 
gines from the same works. In short, the firms which 
arc now engaged at Glasgow in wavine-engineering 
works, including the names of Napier, of Craig, and 
of T(»dd and Maegrogor, have mosiUaViydy taken their 
share in the rcc(»nl advancement of stc^-navigation. 

To describe all the separate piecc^of a steam-engine, 
how they ate made, and hoty put together, would be 
about as practicable and as interesting as to describe 
all the minute pieces of a watch; both would require 
thorough practical knowledge in the winter, and in¬ 
domitable patience in the reader. But an idea of the 
general manufacturing arrangements involved woiyld 
tax neither the one nor the other so highly; and this 
wc will endeavour to convey. 

In the first place the metal which is to be wrought 
up into a marine engine (and into other engines like¬ 
wise) reaches the factory mostly in one of tln ee states— 
rough metal for castings, bar metal for shafts and other 
Stout purposes, and sheet metal for extensive surfaces. 
We here speak of iron, as being the metal incalculably 
moic used than any other fWii^uch woiks; and ne 
therefore expect to find, in a laigiK engine-factory, the 
mechanical arrangements necessary for working up 
iron in Ihc&e ihrec slates. Wo shall perhaps find this 
&ubdivi8ion as well fitted as any for the popular sketch 
we have in view. 

The * Vulcan ’ foundry occupies a considerable area 
of ground in Washington Street, near the Broomiclaw, 
and Is, like all laige fH<'torieB, cnlcrcd Irom without by 
folding-gates, whose “No admiUaucc except on busi¬ 
ness” indicates that it is no place for idlers. • Witliiii 
the gates is an open quadrangle or space bounded on all 
sides by the buildings wherein the niannfacturing ope¬ 
rations arc cairied on. At the time of our visit there 
stood in this open area the cylinders and gi eater por¬ 
tion of the appaiatusof an enormous steam-engine, 
about forty feet high, intended for the hot-air blast¬ 
furnace of an iron-work. On another side was a crane 
with an arm or lover whose radius swept round a good 
portion of the area, for the purpose of raising hca\ y 
wciglits from different quarters. On entering lh (5 
buildings, iho effect is very different, according to the 
kind of oiierations going on. On one side is the found¬ 
ing or easting house, with the sandy pit where the 
eastings arc made, the furnaces in which the metal is 
melted, and the other appamtus pertaining to a foundry; 
hcic, when the process of easting is not going on, the 
scene is the most quiet and the least bustling in the 
whole establishment. When wc advance to that part 
of the premises where the boilers and funiuds are made, 
quiet and silence arc no more to be thought of. Of 
all the stunning arid confusing noises incident to our 
manufactures, there is surely nothing to go beyond 
that wliicli results from the ten thousand hard thumps 
which a steam-engine boiler receives w'hilc under the 
proec.ss of riveting: even when done in the open air 
It almost bewilders a by-stander; but when done under 
coyer, as in the boiler-factory at Woolwich Dockyard, 
it is far worse. The appearance which this part of tlie 
yard preseius. the enormous size of some of Jtne boilers, 
tlhj ofurepeated lines of rivets, the varied attitudes of 
the men uhile riveting, the locomotive forge at which 
the rivets are heated,' &c., a^e slightly depicted in our 
fiontispiecc. . 

On passing within the engineering sbopsrtbe opera¬ 
tions appear to partake more of tte character of fine 
workmanship. The various shops arc crowded with 
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highly finished machines for working up wrought-iron 
into the variously shaped, pieces required for steam- 
engine work. In the lowermost of these shops cylin¬ 
ders arc bored, pistons fitted and adjusted, and all the 
heavy portions of the work prepaied. 'I'here is a lathe 
here for turning vi heels eighteen feet in diameter. 
Above-stairs the workshops contain benches, tools, and 
lathes, for preparing and finishing the smaller and 
finer pieces for steam-engines: as well as pattern 
store-rooms, patlern-niaking shops, &e. 

In the smithory the operations are of a coarser kind. 
Here the forging is cairied on; and as a necessary 
aceompaiiinieiit of this operation the place is supplied 
with iorgc-fires, anvils, and all the hot and noisy 
appurtenances to such a place; while the lusty aims 
of the men aic on every side uiclding Ihcii heavy 
hamiiieis. All the loigc-lircs in the smilhery aie 
blown by an arrangement far more efficacious than 
the bellows of tlie old method : theie is a small sieam- 
engiiic appropriated, to the produclioii of a continuous 
blast, which can be diicetedito any ];articular forge at 
pleasuKs.by moving a lever connected with a valve m 
the blabt-])ipe. , 

Let us next notice a little more closely a few of the 
operations here indicated. We may begin with the 
boiler. This very important ])art of a steaiu-engiiie, 
when it is eonsideicd tliat water .md high-pressure 
steam havo to be contained in it, may well be supposed 
to icquiie careful niaiuifacture. Air, Seott Hussell 
observes;—“ The construction ot a boiler must appear 
so simple an arrangement of mateiials as to requne 
very little; ingcniiily or contrivance; a laigc enough 
boiler placed upon a large enough lire being sufficient 
to generate any requisite supply oi sleam. Simple, 
however, as biuh an airangemcmt may beem, the 
best eomlinctioii of boilci is a subject upon vihich 
very widely diflcicut and ev'cn opposite opiuionsaie 
eiitcrtaiucd by men ot ibc gicatest sscieuee and e\- 
])erieuee.” So far as the practical tonsluielioii goes, 
however, and without reference to the choice ot lorm, 
the operations are tomewliat as follow:—Whether the 
boiler be of cojiper or of iron (co])prr being the most 
durable, but iron the most trcqucnlly used, piobably 
oil account of its gij’Hler cheapnesb), the fcheels aie 
chosen of such thickness as is deemed necessary to 
give the sliengih lequiicd, and is cut to such sizes as 
vyill, vyhen bent into the turved shape, form th(vboiler. 
Soineliines ca8t-ivo%plate boilers are used; but sheet- 
metal H much moie ])revalent. Eveiy sheet or piece 
being altaf-heul to the adjoining one by livets, the 
piercing ol Ihe holes for ihese niels is one of the 
prcliminaiy operations in boiler-making. The punch- 
ing-machines employed in engineering difl’er a Jitllc 
in their construction, but they are always so strongly 
made, and urged by so great a pow er, as to pierce 
through metal with the greatest ease. 'Ihc punch 
ein])loycd of course varies in size according to the 
hole to be iiicieod ; but whatever be its size, the sheet 
of metal is i>laeed beneath it, adjusted accurately, and 
then pierced through, the small piece of metal falling 
into a receptacle beneath. The plate or sheet is 
shitted on a lew inches at a time, and pierced in the 
same way, until the whole outer edge of the metal is 
pierced. In most insUncca the cutting-engine and the 
puncl^iug-engine are distinct and separate; but ihv 
wood-cut on p. 381 repiesents a double machine com¬ 
prising both of these parts. ITie pondcroiu upper bar 
has a punch at one end and a kind of seissor-bJade at 
the other, [whieli, through the vibratory movement ol 
the bar, arcTirought alternately into action. 

AU the pierced plates for a boiler require a certain 
modification of siirlkce to adapt them to the curvature 
of the boiler. This is effected by hanimering on an 
anvil, a gauge or pattern being applied from time to 
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time to determine the character and amount of cur¬ 
vature. This bein^ effected, the shceta arc then 
fastened together by jiveling; and this is in e\ery 
respect a remarkable process. By the side of the 
boiler-maker is a small portable forge, expressly in¬ 
tended for heating the rivets. These rivets are short 
thi(‘k pieces of rod-iron with clumsy beads; and before 
being used they are heated to a icd or almost a white 
heat. The two edges which are to be riveted being 
lapped one over another, and boles penetrating both of 
them, a red-hot rivet is put into eacn hole, and beaten 
with a powerful hammer until quite hard, by which 
time the head has become beaten dowr^ to a conical 
form. A man holds a hammer against the other side 
crenel of the livet, to afford a sufficient resistance to 
the blows; and he in his turn hammers down the 
inner end of the rivet. The overlapping edges of the 
sheet-copper arc thus pressed together, not only by the 
beating uhich the rivet has received, but also by the 
conliaction which it undergoes, by cooling. Every 
1 ivet in every joint at every part of the boiler is ticated 
successively in the same way; and thus arises the din 
and clatter always incident to boiler-making. Funnels 
for steam-boats, and all large vessels made of sheet- 
iion or copper, arc put together much in the same 
manner as boilers. 

'Flic sleain-migine operations connected with casting 
a:c tciy similar in their routine to otlicr kinds of cast¬ 
ing, I’he bcd-platcp, ^Yhlch go entirely tinder the 
engine of a steam-boal, the cylinders, the pistons, the 
beams, and various other pails arc cast in sand in the 
fhst instance, and then .woikcd up to a smooth and 
polished suilace. Jn the case ot a r*ylinder, where 
both the outer and inner suriaee arc to be regular and 
uniform, a hnck coie or mould is built up, in the man- 
IKT ot tho'-e used in founding church bells (as de- 
f<*iil)C(I ill the Supplement lor March, 1S42); and an 
outer casing being also formed, tlu‘ vacancy between 
the two foinis a i(‘(*cptacle for tlie melted inctal which 
IS to (onstilute the cyinider. All the cylinders for 
sh*ain-engines, some ot which are of such vast dimen¬ 
sions, arc made in this manner. The hod-plates for 
inaiine engines are-among the most junnlerons spe.. 
cinicns ot casting. Wc saw onc^lying .it the Vulcan 
ioundiy, twenty-four fc(»t long by ten wide, and w’eigh- 
ing Iwenlv-ioiri tons. Some aie thirty or lorty tons in 
WfMght^aiul Ccist at one time in one mould. 'J'hese 
bed-plates consist not merely of .a stout plate to go 
cMiliiely beneath the engine, but also ot the large 
ve^scl in which the steam is condensed, both being cast 
in one piece. The formation of the mould for these 
laige pieces, the melting of thirty tons of iron in one 
furnace, and the casting of this metal without the 
intervciUiifu of air-bubbles or impurities, are among 
the most important operations of these establish¬ 
ments. 

The forges and cast masses of, iron, ivhcther for 
shafts, wheels, cranks, cylinders, or any other portions 
of an engine, all require more or less finishing and ad- 
juslnicnt when llu'y leave the forge and the casting- 
jut ; and these finishing operations constitute the most 
extensive pait of the arrangements in an engine 
factory. At the Vulcan uorks, as wt before observed, 
these processes are carried on in several floors of a 
large building, and involve the use of several distinct 
classes of woiking apparatus. One of those, for ex¬ 
ample, is that for boring cylinders. In the lowest floor 
of the engineering shop there w'as a steam-engine 
cylinder fixed upon the boring-machine, and under¬ 
going the process of boring. This .does not consist, as 
the name seems to imply, in boring a cavity through a 
solid piece of metal, but in giving a perfectly circular 
form and smooth surface to that which has already 
been formed % casting. The motion of a piston in a 
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cylinder, to be smooth and ai'**-iight, requires that the 
ifiternal surface of the cylinder should be rigorously 
true; and as this exactitude cannot be produced by 
casting, it is attained by subsequent boripg. The 
cylinder is placed horizontally, and the boring-instiu- 
ment consists of a cutting edge or tool which revolves 
in contact with the inner surface of the cylinder. Some 
boring-inachincs, ^ such as th%t represented in the 
annexed cut, are Employed for furnishing smaller cir¬ 
cular apertures,^and do not difier much in apjiearance 
from drilling-nftohines. 



[Hojiijtf Machine.] 

The planing-machincs employed in such factories 
are intended to produce the same effect upon a flat 
surface as the boring-iiiafhiiics iijion a cylindrical sur¬ 
face. Supposing a piece of mclal to be cast as flat as 
possible, but not so level and smooth as the object re¬ 
quires, it is placed horizontally, and the jilamufj;- 
machine jiassed to and fro over it. There is not to this 
machine a plane-iron fixed into a box, as for wood¬ 
work, but a stout, strong, hard piece of steel, having 
one edge sufficiently keen to cut away the suifacc over 
which it passeSj^arid on whifli it strongly presses. The 
beauty of these machines consists in tiic nice adjust¬ 
ment by w'hich tlie motion of the cutting edge is kept 
as one uniform horizontal plane, so as to impart perfect 
flatness and smoothness to the plate beiieatli. Our 
concluding cut represents one of these machines. 

Lathes are a kind of working apparatus very exten¬ 
sively used in such establishments. All shafts which 
have been foi ged, and all smaller pieces of metal which 
have been forged or cast, and whose contour is circular, 
are submitted to the action%f the lathe as a means of 
obtaining perfect eircularity of form. Ihc cutting 
tools are formed of very hard steel, and arc applied to 
the surface of the metal very much in the same way as 
a wood-tuancr uses his chisels and gouges. Large 
wheels, in order to undergo the process of turning 
after casting, frequently require that a hole should 
bo Ifft in the floor of Jihe shop to admit part of 
the diamqipr, as they would else be almost unma¬ 
nageable. 

Scrcw-cutiing machines form another important 
class of working apparatus, since the screws for a 
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stM^^giMi ii for ftny othor deliekto friece of me; j 
dUitiia, require much ecconusy of adiuitment These 
mecMMs somewhat resemble lathes, In so far as there 
is a cuttiiw edge applied to a revolving bar of metal; 
but the dntiflgaishing feature is this, that while the 
bar which forms the shaft of the screw rotates, the tool 
which cuts the thread of the screw travels onward from 
end to end, and the relative velocifies of- these two 
movements determine the obliquity of the thread or 
worm. t; 

In various shops, and in various jfikii^of each shop, 
are other pieres of apparatus impropriated to iheitnisn* 
ing of various pieces of rhetai. Piercing-engines, for 
making holes through Shoels and tliin plates—drill- 
iiig-madiines, for Idmitarly piercing thicker plates— 
anvils, tiles, and a host of others, help to fill up the 
measure of an engineer’s working apparatus. A steain- 
engine is not “ ohe and undivided it is a thing of 
many parts, each of which requires accurate shaping, 
smoothing, and atgttSlmg, before it is biought into 
i-oruiection with the though the pieces thus 

prepared are cxceCoingly numerous, the processes in¬ 
cident to tlieif preparation have been pretty nearly 
eoniprised in those already glanced at: the making of 
patterns, gauges, and ttldtilds; the casting-pit and its 
appendages; tbhtbrgcand its swarthy attendants; tiic 
piei cing and drilling machines^ the cUtiing-niachincs; 
ilu! apparatus Snd arrSugeffiebte for fheting; the 
bunng-machihes; tlie ISthei SUd hcrew-cutting nia- 
ebines; the planitig-micbibdl; the habiiner, the file, 
the anvil—these Sre the agencies, directed by manual 
dexterity et muscular stretiglh, or both, by which the 
mighty steadl-ehgino Is built up, and its various parts 
made to cbbilidne one With another. 
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We have sMken of all these arrangements as if in 
connection With the Vulcan foundry only; but the 
seme will apply in a nearly similar degree to the Lanee- 
fieid works, belonging to the same firm. These are 
situated somewhat farther west, hut yet in immediate 
proximity to the Clyde. Here, as at the Vulcan, there 
iS an open yard surrounded by buildings; and in these 
buildings the processes of forging, casting, pianing, 
turning, &c. are carried On nearly the same as at the; 
other works. We Observed many of the rough ok- 
ments for an iron steam-boat lying about the works: 
iron bars for the ribs; in one place; huge castings and 
bent pieces for the stem and stern, in another: qua¬ 
drangular pieces from which the keel was to be built up, 
in a third; and so on. In other respects the two esta¬ 
blishments are pretty much alike: tiie one was, wc be¬ 
lieve, an offshoot from the other, and, like it, gives em¬ 
ployment to several hundred men. At the north bank 
of the Clyde, immediately opposite the end of the slieet 
where these works aie situated, is a wooden shed nr 
erration, for facilitating the transport .of engines and 
boilers from the Works to steam-boats lying alongside: 
and here wc may often see huge boilers, many tons 
in Weight, suspended in mid-air, and gradually de¬ 
scending to their place of rceeption in the vessel 
beneath. 

Such bu^ scenes as tiiesc which the engineering 
establishmdnts exhibit, taken in conjunction with tbe 
other manufacturing and conimercial enterprises of 
the city, give to the whole an app<'arance of energy 
and prosperity well fitted to the motto uhich the citi¬ 
zens nave bhosen to adopt:—’ 

“ Let r«i,Asoow vioukish!’’ 



tPlduing-MnchiiiA.} 




TRIBES AND CASTES OF INDIA. 

HAJpoors 

Tills. Rajpoots aie a warliko tacc, uhi, from pride of 
biith and superiority in aims, claim to be of a higher 
I aste than any othei Hindus llajpootana, the country 
which they inhibit, is so (ailed because the piincipal 
part of It belongs to tiie Rajpoot primes. Rajast’han, 
01 ‘ the abode oi couhtry of prim os, ’ is another name 
ioi the same terrilorv. whu h is#ioi the most pait a 
niountamouscountiy, bounded on the north by Lahore, 
on the north-viest by Mooltan on the west by Scinde, 
on the South by Gu/eral and Malv\a, and on the east 
by Agra and Delhi, but the boundaiies are veiy irie- 
gular and not distinctly defined The area of Raj- 
pootana is rather larger than that ol Great Britain, and 
the number of inhabitants is thought not to exceed 
three milhons, the greater part of whom are Hindus, 
though theie is a considerable number of Moham 
medans. I^esides the Rajpoots, the Bhoels, Jains, 
Jaut^and Mairs aic in considerable numbers. The 
Rajpoots, including their various tribes and branches, 
form a large pnopoition of the popalation of Central 
India. Befori! the Mohammedan invasion, the arnnes of 
the monauhs of Canoje and Delhi, which were chiefly 
composed of the Rajpoot tribe, liad made partial con¬ 
quests in this part of the country They were em¬ 
ployed to keep the turbulent in check, and to conquer 
the southern regions of India. On the appearance of 
the Mohammedan invaders, the warlike Rajpoots 
moved onward to the south, overwhelming the popula¬ 
tions and taking the business of government into their 
own hands. Being oi supeiior caste, the lower classes 
of Hindus regarded them with feelings which facili¬ 
tated their usurpations. 

The Rajpoot states enjoyed a sort^ of half independ¬ 
ence under the Mohammedan cmptTors. They were 
compelled to pay a tribute and to furnish a nulilary 
contingent, but their continual revolts led to the 
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dcaLiuction of tlicir princj|;TJ cities In 174S they 
assumed indcpcndeiKC, but the luin with %UiJch they 
weie threatened by the Mahratiis led them to seek 
the protpciiun of Gieat Biitain An English garrison 
is now placed at Ajirictr, o le of the principal Hajpoot 
towns, and although the Rajjmut cniefs are called in¬ 
dependent pniues, the miluirv toice of their country 
IS commanded by an English oSicer They have 
ceased to exist as a nation , then chat ac ter also appears 
to have deteriorlied,and imloltnce and sensuilily have 
gained an ascendemy ovei them Ihey aie too proud 
for industrious occupations, while their baids and 
chionulers rouse thrir passion for war and pluiide»‘—a 
passion which, bappi’ > can no longer be gratificxl The 
Rijpoots aie evesMve y addicted to the use of opium. 
Sit John Malcolm mentions a practice common at the 
‘ durbars ’ or councils, of some ot the Rajjioot pinues 
The iiiinistei washes his Ij^nds, after whnh liquid 
opium IS poureiPinto the palm of ins nglit hind, and 
the flist in rank who is present appioac hes and drinks 
It up Again the ministei washes his haiid^ and poms 
out another dose, which is drunk by the sei^ond in 
rank, and so until all have partaken To dunk opium 
from each other s bands is regarded as the most sacred 
pledge of tnendslnp 

Four or five Rajpoot tribes, who, from their anti¬ 
quity and their power, aie considered the highest in 
rank, will not condescend to interinaiiy with those 
who aro less distinguished, but they always marry out 
of the tribe. Sir John Malcolm relates an instanc e of 
their excessive family pnde. The Puar Rajpoots are 
celebrated in the ancient history of Central India, but 
their powe/ was completely crushed by the Moham 
medans, and they had long ceased to rule, when a 
chief of this race was restored in rank and powei to 
the seat ot hrt ancestors. •The Puars came as the le- 
tainers of 4 Mahratta prince; and, what was worse, 
they had, while in the Deccan, eaten and intermarried 
witn Mahratta Sudras, in consequence of which the 
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poorest of ibc Rajpoot chiefs among their dependents 
would have considered it a disgrace to eat with thepi 
or to give them a daughter in marriage. In cases of 
supposed illegitimacy, 01 “where there exists any doubt 
respecting the lank of a person or familjr, the question 
can only be bellied by some chief of high birth and 
character e^img out of the same dish with those on 
wlioni the doubt rests. The pride of family among the 
Rajpoots is nourished by the BhSts,^r Rows, who arc 
the chroniclers or bards of the tribe. The Rajpoots or 
Central India, although they pay respect to Brahmens, 
do not make them their priests, tms qfficc being held 
by the (Jhiiruns. Both they and tha* Bhdts boast of a 
celestial origin. The Charuiis are divided into two 
tribes; the Kachilee, who are merchantsi and the 
Maroo, who are hards; but they do not intermarry. 
These two classes again are subdivided into one hun¬ 
dred and twenty other tribes. The Clilinins derive 
their power from the superstitious belief that any 
family who causes their blood to be shed is destined^to 
certain ruin. The highest Rajpoot rises when a 
Chdnin enters or leaves an assembly. The term 
‘ Cimridie' is given to their self-sacrifices. The Cha- 
run, for example, accompanies travellers as a protec¬ 
tion from Rajpoot robbers, and warns them off by 
holding a dagger in his hand. If they pay no atten¬ 
tion to him, lic stabs himself, and easts the blood IVom 
tile wound upon the a$sailaa|s, threatening them with 
future ruin. If this be slilj^'jficfFectual, he again 
wounds himself; and if this has not the desired eliVot, 
one of llie Chanin’s relations, a female child or an 
old woman, is sacrificed. In extreme cases the Chitrun 
kiils himself, and this catastrophe is often lollowcd by 
the voluntary death of his wives and children. Sir .lolin 
Malcolm, in his wwk on Central India, says that “ the 
aged and the young among (Jlniruns are taught not 
merely to desiie to part with existence w heiiever the 
honour of the family or the class to which they belong 
calls for the sacrifice, hut, from the feeble female of 
fourscore to the child of five years of age, they arc 
eager to be the first to die,” The evil consequences 
of a ChSrun being driven to sacrifice himself aic only 
to be averted by grants of land and gifts to his sur¬ 
viving lelalions. The power of the Bhuts, protected 
as they ate by tlie superstitious veneration of the 
people, is very groat, as they aie the dispensers of 
fame, and those who neglect or injure them are gib- 
beled in satires, and other means used to degrade them. 
The community of Chaiuns and Bleats is said to be 
governed by rules so as to constitute a regular hier¬ 
archy. They are the couservalors of the purity of the 
different Rajpoot families, and are employed to ar¬ 
range nearly all .narriages. By their means only, 
with the assistance of bribes, can a« Rajpoot of low 
caste make an alliance with a family of greater rank. 
Besides the military Rajpoots, there arc Rajpoots culti¬ 
vators of the soil, among whom are to he found indivi¬ 
duals connected with the higher Rajpoot families. They 
are all armed, and the spirit of their race is kept ali\ c 
by the recitations of their bards. In the towns also 
there are Ilajpoots who are engaged in trade or em¬ 
ployed as servants. 

The Rajpoots are a fine-looking race, and Hebcr 
states that their complexions arc ^the fairest which he 
saw in India. They have fine ho Acs, but arc scarcely 
such showy riders as the Mussulmans. The charac¬ 
teristic part of their costume is the turban, wbi<*h is 
worn of extraordinary size. A mythological emblem in 
gold or silver, being an embossed figure of a horse and 
the sun, is* worn round their necks, and Sir John 
Malcolm says that daily adoration is paid to it.' This 
indispensable figure is the first presdwt which a 
Rajpoot makes to his male offspring. Another 
figure also worn, chiefly as a charm against evil spirits, 


is that of a distinguished ancestor or relation, engraved 
in gold or silver. 


USEFUL APPLICATIONS OF THE LIME- 
TREE. 

The lime or li^iden tree^ thpugh not one of the denizens 
of the forest which come most prominently under our 
notice as practically valuable trees, yet performs its 
part in rendering useful services to man; in other 
countries, perhaps more than in our 6wn. 

The lime is treated by some botanists as divisible 
into three species, by others into more than three, but 
by Mr. Loudon, in his ‘ Arboretum Britannicum,’ into 
only two ; and this last mode of division, so far as 
our object is concerned, is the most simple and con¬ 
venient; it being into ‘ European* and ‘American* 
limes. Each of these, it is true, is separable into 
varieties, such as the ‘ small-leaved,* the * broad¬ 
leaved,' the • red-twigged,* the ‘ cut-leaved,’ ihe 
‘ goldcn-twigged,’ awi tlie ‘ hairy-stiled,’ among Euro¬ 
pean limes; and the ‘ loose-flowered,’ the ‘ pubescent- 
leaved,’ the ‘ thin-leaved,’ &c., among American limes ; 
but these varieties need not engage attention here. 

The FiUropcan lime, winch is the one chiefly a])|>licd 
to useful pui poses, is found mostly in the middle and 
northern countries of Europe: one vaiiety in SwityiM- 
land and the Alps; another in Germany and Rii'^sia; 
and so on. Much discussion has arisen among 
botanists as to whether the lime is or is not indigenous 
to Britain; and the iioint does not seem to be yet 
settled. The Greeks and Romans wcic evidently well 
acquaintod with this tree, and Pliny speaks of it in 
relation to the numerous uses to which Us w’ood was 
applied. It w’as planted by the Romans in many cas-cs 
for the production of a shady grove; and indeed Us 
beauty for this puipose has b(rn everywheic le- 
cognisod. Oiir early botanists placed giciit value on 
it in this respect; and Filvelyn, while wilting concern¬ 
ing it, says:—“It is a shameful negligence that we 
are no better provided with nurtcuics lor a tiee so 
choice and so uni>eisally acceptable. "We send, com¬ 
monly, for this tree into Flandcis and Holland, while 
our woods do in some places spoiUaneoiibly pioduce 
them.” For avenue'' and public walks the linm-tiee 
has been a paiticular favourite. Du llaniol says— 
“ Tlie French, growing tiled of the horsc-chcsruit for 
avenues, adopted the Ime lor that purpose, in the time 
of Louis XIV., and accordingly the approaches to the 
residences of the French as well as English gentiy of 
that date aic bordered with lime-trees.’* The lime- 
trees in St. James’s Park arc said to have been planted 
at the suggestion of Evelyn. In Holland the lime is 
planted in towns, along the widest streets, and by the 
sides of the canals; and the whole (ountiy is said to 
be pel fumed by the flowers during the months of July 
and August. The principal street or w^alk in Berlin 
is called • Untor-den Linden’ (‘Under the Lime- 
trees ’), from its being planted on cither side witli an 
avenue of limes. It is three-quarters of a mile in 
length, and leads from the Brandenburg Gale to the 
Royal Palace. Dr. Granville says that this slicet 
presented to his view a scene far more beautiful than 
he had before witnessed in France, Flandeis, or 
Germany: it is divided into five parallel walks by 
rows of the trees; of which the centre walk is wholly 
for pedestrians, while the two nearest to the lioubes 
are used principally for vehicles. The most splendid 
shops in tne city are found on cither side ot this fine 
street; and under the lime-trees are benches on whicii 
the citizens, in their hours of leisure, love to enjoy the 
shade. 

It is perhaps hardly consistent to apply the term 
of tne lime in relation to the careiul tendence of 
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the living tree for Boine local or temporary object; 
but many such instances have been recorded, which 
are not devoid of interest. For instance, in the 
middle ages, duiing the struggles of the Swiss and 
Flemish people to lecover their liberty, it was their 
custom to plant a lime-tree on the field of every battle 
that they gained over their oppressors; and many of 
tlicse trees, particularly those planted by the Swiss in 
commemoration of their victories over Charles the 
Bold, are still remaining, and have been the theme of 
many ballads. Evelyn speaks of sonic large lime- 
Irces at Rasle and at Augsburg, “ under whose pro¬ 
digious shade they so often feast and celebrate tiicir 
weddings, because they arc all of them noted for their 
reverend antiquity; that of Basic branching out one 
hundred paces in diameter from a stem of about 
twenty feet in circle, under which the German 
emperors have sometimes eaten; and to such trees, 
it seems, they paid divine honoui-s, as the nearest 
^'mblems of eleinity.” He also, speaks of a lime at 
Neuatadt, four hundred feet in tiic diameter of its 
shade, which uas set about with divers columns and 
inonumeuls of stone (eiglity-two in number, and for- 
ineily above one hundied more), which several princes 
and noble persona have adorned, and which, as so 
many pillars, serve likewise to support the umbrageous 
and veneiable boughs; and that even the tree had 
been much ainphn*, the luins and distan^jes of the 
columns declare, uliich the rude soldiers have greatly 
irnpaiied.” Many of these columns bear inscriptions, 
some dated so far back as ir>50; and the tree lias 
suficred se\(Mcly from the numerous wars^lo which 
that part of Germany has been exposed. Mi. Loudon 
says :—“ This lice is still (1838') in cvislenc<*; and, by 
a drawing of it made for us in IW, by M. Abresch, a 
young German artist, we find that its trunk is now 
eighteen feet in diameter, and is surrounded by a 
balustrade of wood laised on a low w^all coped with 
stone ; and that Us limbs are supported on one liundrcd 
and eight columns. The people of Neustadt arc in 
the habit of sitting in this tree to eat fruit, See.; and 
several gooseberry bushes have spiung up in the cre¬ 
vices and hollows of tjie baik, the fiuil of which is sold 
to visitors.” Evelyn mentions remarkable limes at 
(Sieves, at Tillburg, at Zurich, St Bois-Ie-Duc, and at 
Schalouse in Switzerland, under wiiich last “ is a 
bower, jomposed of its branches, capable of containing 
thiee hundred persons sitting at case: it has a fountain 
set about with many tables, formed only of the boughs, 
lo which they aseend by ste]i5, all kept so accurately, 
and so very thick, that the sun never looks into it.” 
Another lime-tiec is (‘onnccted with a curious bequest; 
it IS a fine old tree with enormous branches, planted in 
the cemetery of the hospital at Annaberg in Saxony; 
and the planter, who is buiicd under its shade, left a 
sum of money to have a sermon preached every Trinity 
Sunday under the tree. 

In respect Jto the ])ractieal applftation of the lime- 
tree in die arts of life, the w^ood may be first mentioned. 
This wood is of a pale yellow or white colour, close- 
grained, soft, light, smooth, and not liable to be 
attacked by insects. It is used by piano-forte makers 
for sounding-boards, and by cabinet-makers for a 
variety of uses. It is turned into domestic utensils, 
and into small boxes for apothecaries. It is carved 
into toys; but the most important application of it in 
respect to carving is in connection with the decorations 
for mansions; for many of the fine carvings in Windsor 
Castle, Trinity College Library at Cambridge, and at 
Cbalsworth are said to be formed of lime-wood. The 
blocks employed by HolUr for wood-engravings were 
from the same tree. The w^ood makes excellent char¬ 
coal for gunpowder; better than alder, and nearly 
equal to hazel. Baskets and cradles were formerly 


made from the twigs; shoemckers and glovers use 
planks ot lime-tree upon which to cut the finer kinds 
of leather. • 

The bark is in many countries a very serviceable part 
of the lime-tree: since ropes, twine, and mats are 
manufactuicd therefrom. The Russian peasants 
W'eavc the bark of the young shoots for the upper 
parts of their shoes, while the •outer bark serves for 
she soles; and th^ also make of it, tied together with 
strips of the inner bark, baskets and boxes for domestic 
purposes. The ou^r bark of old trees supplies them, 
like that of ttte birch, with tiles for covering their 
cottages. In Cornwall and in some parts of Devon¬ 
shire roj^es are made from the bark; and the same 
used to be the case in Lincolnshire. The manufacture 
of mats from the inner bark is carried on to a consider¬ 
able extent in Russia and Sweden, and is thus con¬ 
ducted :—Trees of from six inches to a foot in diameter 
aae selected in the woods; and in the beginning of 
«ununcr, when, from the expansion produced by the 
ascending sap, the bark parts freely from the wood, it 
is stripped fiom the trees in lengtlis of six or eight 
feet. Tlicse aie afterw'ards steeped in water, till the 
bark separates freely into layers. It is then taken out, 
aud separated into ribands or strands, which are hung 
upjn the shade, generally in the wood w’here the tree 
grew from which they liad been taken; and, in the 
course of the summer -<ifcy aie manufactured into the 
mats so much in uSt)' by gardeners and upbolstcrers, 
and for covering packages generally. The Swedish 
fishci men make fishing-ncts of the fibres of the inner 
bark, separated by sleeping so as to form a kind of 
flax. The shepherds of Cainiola weave the baik into 
a kind of coarse cloth, w'hich serves for their or hnnry 
clothing: and when the baric for tins purpose has been 
taken from the tuinks, the trees aie cut dow’n during 
the suiniiier, collected into open places in the woods, 
cut iiit(^ short pieces, and burned in heaps to form 
charcoal. 

The leaves of the lime-tree, in common with those 
of the elm and the poplar, were used, both in a dried 
and in a green state, for feeding cattle by the Romans; 
and they are still collected for the same purpose in 
Sweden, Norway, Carniola, and Switzerland • though 
Linnaeus had remarked, in reference to Sweden, tha: 
the leaves impart a bad flavour to the milk of covvu. 
The sap of the lime, drawn off in spring, and eva¬ 
porated, is said to afford a considerable quantity of 
sugar; and Adanson suggested the idea of employing 
it for this purpose in France, along with the sap of 
the bircli and llie maple. The fruit of this tree had 
long been thought valueless, until Missa, a phy¬ 
sician of the Faculty of Parfc, by triturating it, mixed 
with some of its flowers, succeeded in procuring a 
kind of bulicr, resembling chocolate in appearance 
and cocoa in taste. This was done in the tunc ot 
Frederick the Great, who, feeling a greater interest 
in the discovery than the French (the latter being in 
possession of cocoa-plantations in their colonies), 
engaged the chemist Marcgraf to test the observations 
of Missa. This w'as done, and the result seemed at 
first to be highly favourable; but unfortunately it 
afterwards proved that the new lime-tree cocoa would 
not keep. It has since been suggested, that if the 
subject nad been puraued a little further, and the 
fruits of some of the American species of limes taken, 
the succesa would probably have been more satis¬ 
factory. If this be so, it would seem lo be desirable 
that other attempts should be made in countries where 
the lipe-trec grows abundantly. 

The flow^s arc said to yield a honey superior to all 
other kinds in delicacy, selling at three or four timea 
the price of common honey. Mr. Loudon states that 
Sir John Sinclair received from Hove, the botanist, an 
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account of a lime-tree forest near the little town ol 
Kowoo, on the River Niemen, in Lithuania; of tha 
mode of managing the bees in this forest; of the 
mode of preparing the honey, and of making medicines 
and liqueui's from tiic honey. There is a passage in 
Dr. Bright» ’ Travels in Hungary/ which seems to 
illufttratt* the qualities of the honey which the lime- 
tree yu»lds to bees: jt is quoted from Bohrer» a 
G(‘riiian writer on Hungary:—“ A "very interesting 
tiad«, which many of the Jews of Gaiida carry on, and 
to which I cannot sufficiently call the attention of my 
eoiintryinen, is the trade in honey, We^ have been 
desirous of knowing the secret by which M. von 
Ehrenberg at Vienna promises to obtain a sugar from 
honey devoid of its peculiar flavour. It requires no 
secret; nature does tnis in the Ukraine, in Moldavia, 
and m our provinces of the Buckowinc, aqd at Sirmicn. 
The Jews nave long understood this, -The distillers of 
roBoglio at Dantzig are known and celebrated; bqt 
perhaps it is less generally understood that this, 
precious Dantzig-water is prepared solely from honey. 
As we are accustomed in Vienna to boil sugar in 
water, then to skim it well, and, at last, with the puri¬ 
fied syrup to mix the spirit, so in Dantzig the same 
operation is performed with honey instead of sugar. 
The Jews of Galicia send honey, which has all ^he 
])roperties of sugar, as white and hard as sugar itself, 
in casks containing six centnH.:;, each centner worth 
twenty-five guldens and a half in Moldavia. The mani¬ 
pulation which this undergoes in Moldavia is simply 
to expose the honey, purified fioin its wax, during 
some weeks in the winter, to the open air; it then 
becomes hard, and as white as snow. The bees have 
bore an opportunity, as in Ukraine, of feeding in the 
lime’^forcfits; and irom tlie blossom of this tree, and 
that of the vine, they extract a honey, at first yellow, 
but afterwards bec*oming the hard white substance of 
which many hundred centners arc purchased every 
year by the Jews, and fonvarded to Dantzig. The 
most celebrated distiller in Galicia, Leib Miineles, at 
Lemberg, from whom the Italian dealers themselves 
purchase rosoglio, has no other sugar or syrup in bis 
whole cellar than that procured from honey. Of this 
he has always many casks in store. He takes out a 
piece of this honey, boils it in water, and skims it, and 
after this the honoy-v alerdocs not again spontaneously 
harden. The Jews ‘inploy this syrup in their spirits, 
Without impairing the tiansparency or imparting any 
peculiar flavour. The white hard honey is also nuieli 
used in Moldavia with coffee.*’ 

Of the jlnierican limes we need not enter upon any 
descriptions; since the useful applications of the wood 
and other parts are very liMiled, and are, so far as they 
gO|^ similar to those which have already engaged our 
attention. 


A iS/om in the Polar Sea, —No languai;e,I am convinced, can 
rotivsy an adequate idea of tbe terrific grandeur of the efifect 
now produced by tbe collision of the ice and the tempestuous 
ocean. The sea violently agitated and rolling its mountainous 
waves against an opposing body, is at all times a sublime and 
awful sight; but when, in addition, it encounters immense 
masses, which it bos set in motion with a violence equal to its 
own, its efiVetis prodigiously increosed. At one moment it 
bursts upon tliese icy fragments, and buries them many feet 
lieneath its wave; and the next, as the buoyancy of the depressed 
body struggles for reosceridency, the water rushes in foaming 
cataracts over its edges; whilst every individual mass, rocking 
and labouring iti its bed, grinds gainst and contends with its 
opponent until one is either split witli the shock or upheaved upon 
the surface of tbe other. Nor iMhls collision confined to any 
particular spot: it is going on as far as die sight cw reach; and 
wlien, from this convulsive scene below, tbe eye isVqrued to tlie 
extraordinary appearance of the blink in the sky above, where 
tbe unnatural clearness of a calm and silvery atmosphere pre- 
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aenti itself, bounded by a dark bard line of stormy cloudsi such 
as as this moment lowered over oar masts, as if to mark the con¬ 
fines within which tbe efforts of man would be of no avail, the 
reader may imagine the sensation of awe which must accompany 
that of grandeur in the mind of the beholder.— Feyagt^ 
(owarde the North Po4r. 


Peterdntrff hjf Afooe/i^r^.—He who hath not seen Petersburg 
by moonlight bath something yet to see. Yes, it is when the 
moon is fieen climbing over its domes and irtinarets, that one is 
reconciled to the idea of a deserted city. Tt is this separation of 
the inanimate from the animate which gives it this jieculiar in¬ 
terest. Dazzling as it may appear, lit up by the beams of a 
meridian sun, its magnificence then involves the idea of its {popu¬ 
lation; but this ill nowise tallies with the magnitude ot its 
buildings, so that the admiration of the grandeur of the one is 
checked by the insignificance of the other. But when, in the 
dead of night, when all maybe supposed to lie asleep—when the 
mind may imagine that the noonday bustle shall be worthy of 
tbe inanimate structures which now shine resplendent in the 
softened light of tlie watery moonbeam—then, left to solitarT 
Qiritemplation, free from the infiiieuce of any outwaid impression 
which may'destroy its fairy and ideal foirn, then the city ol 
the Czars ofiers a specfarle which fpeiliaps few or none ran equal. 
Jt has thfMi something of antiquity in its apjiearance. Its colossal 
buildings lit up by the reflected moonbeam, we sec but tbcir 
form only, without having sufiicierit light to scan tlnir features. 
The buildings may be of stone or marlde, and rival, foi aught 
we know. the^Eternal City iu their age. V lewed from an eleva¬ 
tion, extending along a wide extent of horizon, and flanked by 
massive buildings of monastic form, the town ri^es with it> gildtMi 
spues and spangling cupol .18 from out .i Irvel plain. We see 
not by the faint moonlight, that tlie interseniug spaces between 
these large otructureK aie not up. lue wide and straight 

streets allow not the eye to leach the tapering perspective point 
in the distance. Soire bridge or object interposes ere the long 
alley dwindle to a point. The suiface of the ground is one white 
spangling carpet. The river flows not to the sight: the voice of 
file boatman is not heard, and his oar plies not. Some solitary 
chime !nd.icate8 the hour. Hie moon descending in her course, 
leaver some tower in the Khatle. All contributes to heighten the 
feelings of admiration which this hour inspiits. Ttic day breaks, 
and dispels much of the illusion, levealing that to be imt brick 
and plaster which to our midnight contemplation appeared stone 
and matble. Now time and duration vaniish—the whole but of 
yesteiday’s creation, and nothing which guarantees futurity. The 
imagination, which hud deceived itself into a post, is now dis- 
encliauted. The light of day discoveis plains and wastes in the 
rentre of a habitable city. The inhabitants, thinly scattered or 
lost over a wide extended surface, fail to enliven its streets. And 
what say those edifices to us which foirn its grandeur? None of 
the vte atlmomUoine tn locte —the sine nomne sririon,—the history 
of a century—a town which we see upon the stage, called into 
existence by barb quin's wand, which can again say depart— 
still a great city—^tne triumph of ait over nature, and yet in ita 
cradle.— le/e (fa Travelling PhgSiCian, 


Businm tn CmVo.'—Wheat is ground in Cairo in small mills 
worked by buffaloes or oxen. The business of the baker is some¬ 
what different fiotn tibe same calling with us. The loaves are 
usually maiie ready by the customers, and brought at stated 
hours, once or twice iu the day, to tbe baker, who places them 
in his oven, which is always kept heated, and in a few minutes 
returns them sufflcietitly baked, for which he receives a small 
gum. 1 had to advance money to the baker to purchase flimr, 
as he would not incur such a risk himself, and also to pay in n 
in part in arlvance for his labour. I inquiied why he was so 
cautious, as he would have the bread for his security till he 
should receive his ray. His reply was, that he want^ money 
and not bread, ana that I might only intend to make a fool of 
him. 1 found this to be the usual practice with tradesmen, who 
will not do work to the amount of a few piasfers wi^ liout receiv¬ 
ing a part of tbe pay in advance. 1 sent my boo*9 to a shoe¬ 
maker to be repaired,* by my servant; who soon returned and 
asked for four or five piasters, without which the man refused to 
undertake them.—TVotwir ta Eggptf Arabia^ hg the Rev* 
Stephen Olin. 
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MADRID. 

Madrid, the capital of New Castile and of Spain, and 
now also of the province of Madrid, stands on a range 
of small hills rising in the middle of the extensive 
plain of New Castile, which is bounded on the north 
by the mountains of Guadarrama, and on the south by 
those of Toledo, in 40*^ 24' 18" N. lat. and 3® 42' \V. 
long, of Greenwich. Madrid is supposed to occupy 
the site of the Mantua Carpetanoruni of the Romans, 
which was called MAjoriturn by the Goths, whence its 
present name Madrid is derivad. Some antiquarians 
contend that it was so called by the Spanish Arabs, in 
whose language the word Magftrit meant “ a well-aired 
house.*’ 

During the occupation of the peninsula by the 
Arabs the place served as a frontier town, and its 
castle was often taken from tlie Arabs and retaken by 
them until 1086, when it was finally taken by Alphonso 
VI., the conqiierof of Toledo, who annexed it to the 
bishopric of Toledo, to which it now belongs. It con¬ 
tinued to lie a mere village until the reign of Henry 
III. of Castile, who, being passionately fond of hunting 
the wild boar and the bear, both which animals were 
then abundant in the mountains cnear Madrid, made 
the place Uls residence during the hunting-season. 
Charles V. occasionally lived in it, and it was at last 
made the capital of the Spanish dominions by his son 
Philip IL, in opposition to the opinion of his ministers, 
who strongly advised him to fix his court at Lisbon. 

Madrid is more than 2000 English feet above the 
levf?l of the sea, a circumstance which accounts for the 
coldness of its winters. In summer the beat is exces¬ 
sive, in some measure owing to the want of trees in the 
neighbourhood. The thermometer in 18:17 rose to 117“ 
of Fahrenheit in the open air. In winter the same 
thermometer sometimes descends as low as 18^ 

Madrid is on the left bank of* the Manzanares, a 
small rivulet which has its rise in the mountains of 
Guadarrama, about thirty-six miles from the capital, 
and which, after flowing under the walls of Madrid, 


joins the Xarama, a considerable stream, at some dis 
taiice from the capital. I'wo majestic bridges, called 
Puente de Toledo and Puente de Segovia, are thrown 
over the Manzanares; but such is the contrast between 
the imposing grandeur of these bridges and the scanty 
stream which flows beneath them, that it has given rise 
to the witty saying ** that the kings of Spain ought to 
sell the bridges, and purchase water with the mcmey.” 
In winter, however, the heavy rains, and in spring the 
sudden melting of the snow on the neighbouring 
mountains, sometimes swell the Manzanares into an 
impetuous torrent. 

Madrid is surrounded by a brick wall twenty feet 
high, which contains fifteen gates, mostly built of 
coarse grey granite. Among these the gate of Alcala 
and that of San Vicente, built in the reign of Charles 
III., and that of Toledo, erected in the reign of Ferdi¬ 
nand VIL, are characterised by purity of design and 
solidity of structure. During the present civil war, 
some slight fortifications have been erected on the 
principal poinSs leading t(f the city. 

The general aspect of Madrid from all the approaches 
is anything but inviting. The numerous fantastic 
spires of churches and convents, the tiled roofs of the 
houses, the sterility of the neighbourhood, and the 
total absence of good houses, pleasure-gardens, or other 
buildings which indicate the approach to a great city, 
give to the capital of Spain the most gloomy and for¬ 
bidding appearance. 

The interior, however, is not devoid of beauty. The 
wide and well-paved streets, the extensive and well- 
planted public promenades in and near the city, with 
the fountains in many of the squares, the gorgeous 
churches, and handsome public buildings, reinind the 
traveller fhat he is in the capital of Philip II. The 
houses are well constructed: the foundations and some 
of the ornamental parts are of granite, and the rest of 
reck brick, stuccoed and generally painted. Each 
house is#)ur or five, and frequently six stories hi^h, 
and contains, as in Paris, several families. The prm- 
cipal streets, with few exceptions, are modorately wide 
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and handsome: that of Alcala, for instance, is wider 
than«Porlland*p1ace iu London, and contains many, 
ralendid buUdinus The Cailo Mayor, Carrera de San 
Geronimo, Tallede Atouha, &c. would be ornaments 
to any caphal; the rest of the streets arc generally nar 
row and (Tuoked. There arc iorty-two squares, of 
which the ]>nnci«al are—^thal of toe Royal Palace; 
that of Santa Catalina, where a beautiful bronze statue 
of Cervantes has been lately placed > the Puerta del 
Sol, whore the five principal streets of Madrid meet, 
ami which is a place of resort both fgfl; fbe; idle and the 
busy, being the spot where, owing to the proximity of 
the Ex(*hangc, or Bolsa, all comm^Bcial transactions 
arc conducted in the ojicn air: the Plazade laCevada, 
where criminals weie formerly executed; ami lastly, 
the Plaza Mayor, which is the finest of all. This 
square is now used as the rallying-point for the garri* 
son of Madrid in case of alarm, on jsedount of the 
strength and solidity of the buildings and the difficulty 
of approaching it through the narrow crooked streets. 
Its lornn is quadrilateral, four hundred and thirly-four 
feet by tbreo hundred and thirty-four, and it is sur¬ 
rounded with stone buildings six stories high, orna¬ 
mented with pillars of grey granite, which form a line 
piazza all lound. 

The population of Madrid, as to w'hich no official re¬ 
turns have been published since 1807, was stated by 
Minano to be 201,344 in 182^^but this number is 
generally supposed to be too for that time, 

although it may at present be nearly correct. The 
circumference of Madrid is not above live miles; and 
there arc no suburbs. 

The royal palace of Madiid, though unfinished, is 
one of the finest royal residences in Europe. The in¬ 
terior is decorated in a style of costly magnificence. 
It stands on the site of the old Alcazar, or palace, in¬ 
habited by Philip II., \Uuch was burnt to the ground 
in 1734. Philip V. began the building, whi^’h was 
continued by Ins successors. It has four fronts, four 
hundred ana seventy feet in length, and one hundred 
feet high. The custom-house, a noble building, erected 
byChailes HI., to whom Madrid is chiefly indebted 
for its embellishments; the Casa de Correos (post- 
office) ill the Puerta del Sol; the palace called de 
Buena Vista, formerly belonging to the dukes of Alba, 
now converted into an attillery museum; the royal 
printing-office, in the street of Carrelas, and the palace 
of the Duke of Berwick, are among the public and 
private buildings which adorn the capital. Among 
the numerous churches and convents which fill the 
streets of Madrid, scarcely one can be mentioned as a 
specimen of a pure style of architecture. That of San 
Isidro, formerly belonging to the Jesuits, has a very 
fine portal; the convent ot the Salerai, founded by 
Ferdin^ehd VI. and his wife Barbara, is likewise a fine 
building, and the interior of the church is ornamented 
with the richest marbles. TJic convent ot San Francesco 
el Grande, built in 1777, is justly admired for the 
severity and correctness of the design, its beautiful 
proportions, and a dome built in imitation of that of 
Saint Peter's at Rome. 

There are sixty-seven churches in Madrid, exclusive 
of private chapels. Before the year 1834 there w'ere 
sixly-six con\ cuts, thirty-four for men and thirty-two 
for women. Some of them have been recently pulled 
down, either to widen the streets or to form squares; 
others have been converted into barracks, hospitals, 
magazines, and government offices. * 

Public promenades abound in Madrid. That which 
is most resorted to is the Pi ado, which consists of va¬ 
rious alleys lined with double •rows of trees, and orna¬ 
mented with beautiful maible fountains. Adjoining 
to it is the Retiro, an extensive and beautiful garden. 
The garden suftbred greatly, both from friends and 


foes, during the Peninsular war, but was restored by the 
late king, who added to it an extensive menagerie 
Another Ichrourite promenade is a vast )>lantatioii out¬ 
side the gate of Atoeba, called Las Delicias, leading to 
a canal known by the name of Canal de Manzanaies. 
This canal, which extends only six miles from Madiid, 
was intended to unite the capital with the river Tajo 
at Toledo, by means of the Xarama. 

The literary and scientific establishments are gone- 
rally of old date, and insufficient to inpet the wants of 
the present day. Min^o mentions one hundred and 
sixty-six primary schools as existing in 1820, besides 
two colleges, both conducted by ccclesiasiies. This 
number, however, lias recently diminished. There ai o 
two extensive libraries open to the public; one founded 
by Philip V. in 1712, which contains one hundred and 
fifty thousand volumes, besides a very large collection 
of manuscripts, chiefly Greek, which have been de¬ 
scribed by J. Iriarte, and a inuseiun of medals and an* 
.tiquities. Thelibraiyof San Isidro belonged iormei ly 
to the Jesuits. Both Have been considerably increased 
of late by the addition of the libraries of the suppressed 
convents within the capital. There are also lour aca¬ 
demics: 1. ‘La Academia db la Lcugua,’ founded in 
1724, in imitation of the Acadi^mie Fian^aise, confines 
its labouis to the publication of woiKs in the Spanish 
language, such as giuinmars and dictionaries, and to 
editions of the best Spanish writers. 2. The Academy 
of History originated in a stieieiy of individuals whose 
first object w’as tlie jwesenation of historical lecoids. 
It was confiimed by Philip V., who. in 1738, gianted 
the pregent statutes. The Ubouis of Ibis body hate 
been far nidre useful than those of its sifter instil«i- 
tion: and the nine vol lines in quarto already piiblislu d 
by them form a valuable addition to the history of 
Spain. 3. The Academy of the Fine Arts, iiistiluted 
in 1738, holds weekly meetings at its looma in the 
street of Alealii, but it lias hitherto done little or 
nothing: lastly, the Academy of Medicine. A fine bo¬ 
tanical gaiden, well stocked with exotic plants, forms 
a delightful spot in the spring, wdicn it is much lie- 
quented: atladied to the establishment are various 
professors, who lecture upon botany, agriculture, and 
geology. The Museum of Naturalllistory, in thef'alle 
dc Alcala, is not woithj of the praise bestowed upon it 
by travellers: it certainly contains a splendid colh^c- 
lion of minerals from the Spanish dominions in Ame¬ 
rica, but they are badly arranged and worse kcf»t. It 
contains, however, the* interesting skeleton of the Me¬ 
gatherium dcsciibcd by Cuvier. 

Along the cast side of the Prado is the National 
Gallery, a noble building of colossal dimensions, with 
a beautiful Tuscan portico and Done colonnades. The 
collection of paintings which it contains has been lately 
pronounced by competent judges to possess *a greater 
miiiiberof good pictures, with fewer bad ones, than any 
other gallery in Europe. The Armoury, a fine build¬ 
ing of the time of 4MiiIip JL, contains some of the 
most beautiful specimens of armour in Europe, espe¬ 
cially of the Cinqup Cento, or the fine times of Benve¬ 
nuto Cellini. Tliere are several complete suits of ar¬ 
mour, which formerly belonged to Ferdinand V., 
Charles V., the Great Captain, John of Austria, Ganda 
de Paredes, and other illustrious Spaniards. Tlie most 
inteiestingof all perhaps is a coat of mail with tlie naiiio 
and the arms of Isabella upon it, which she* is said to 
liave worn in her campaigns against the Moors. An 
account of this collection, with drawings of the best 
jiieces of armour, is now in course of publication. 

Madrid has tw o small theatres, • La Cruz ’ and ^ Prin¬ 
cipe,' both managed by the Ayuntamiento, or municipal 
corporation, where Italian operas and Spanish plays 
are alternately acted. Another, of much larger dimen¬ 
sions, called the ^Teatrode Oriente,’ has been lately 
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built in the centre of the square opposite to the royal 
palace, but is still unfinished for want of funds. 

The inhabitants of Madrid repair, every Monday 
during tbe season, to a vast amphitheatre outside of the 
pate of Alcal&j where the favourite spectacle oT bull¬ 
fights is exhibited. 

The police of Madrid is not good. The streets are 
geneially dirty, and the approaches to the city some¬ 
times blocked up by heaps of rubbish. The city has 
no common sewers. Notwithstanding the great num¬ 
ber of fountains, the want of good water is severely felt 
in summer. The city itself is considered to be extremely 
unhealthy ; and if Philip II. chose it for his residence 
on account of the purity of the air aud* the quality of 
-its waters, as we are told, Madrid must have undergone 
a complete change since that time. The sharp winds 
which blow from the Guadarrama mountains in winter 
j»roduce the endemic pulmonia or pneumonia, which 
often proves fatal in a few hours. A sort of colie, 
caused by the dryness of the atmosphere, is likewise a« 
prevalent complaint in summer. 

Charitable and benevolent institutions are nume¬ 
rous, and some arc amply psovided with funds; hut 
the management having lilways been in the handset 
111 *' clergy, the funds have been spent in building 
monasteries and churches, rather than applied to the 
cliaiitabic purposes intended by the donors. An 
institution, supported by voluntary contryiulions and 
patjonisod by the government, has recently been 
eslablislicd outside ot the city, for the loceplion of 
bcggais, who weic formerly objects of horror and dis¬ 
gust in the streets of Madrid. 

Madrid has little inatAifacUiring industry? A manu¬ 
facture of porcelain and another of tapestry arc both 
the piopcrty of the ciown. 


JUDKTAL ASTROLOGY. 

[('oiitiniied fiom \\ 363.] 

PART II. 

We must now briefly notice the aspects, houses, habi¬ 
tudes, and other influential relations of the planets. 

As these portentous bodies make the ciicuit of their 
orbits with difterent velocities, •Ihcir rolathe ])Ositioiis 
are continually changing, by which mutation of place 
certain configurations occur among them, arising from 
llieir flifferent longitudes measured on the ecliptic; 
these aie called their aspects, and are of great impoit- 
ance in astrology. The good and evil effects of these 
aspects on mundane affairs appears to have been 
founded on the notion that the planets radiate their 
influence in right lines, and ns these impinge against 
and intergiingle with each other from different angles, 
harmonious or discordant effects are produced. Kepler, 
who added eight to those previously known, defines an 
aspect to be the angle formed by the rays of two planets 
meeting ujjpn the earth, wherebj* their good or bad 
influence is determined. What influence at all, and 
paiticularly what moral influence could possibly be 
effected, no attempt was made to show—ail was mere 
assumption. 

The five principal aspects are the Sextile, Quartile, 
Trine, Opposition, and Conjunction. The Sextile ste, 
or hexagon, is when the planets are two signs, or CO®, 
from each other, and is a friendly aspect. The Quartile 
□, square, quadrate, or, as it is sometimes called, 
Ictmgon, a baneful aspect, is when they are three signs, 
or 00®, apait. The Trine A, or trigonal, when they are 
four signs, or 120®, distant, is an aspect of the most 
perfect love and amity. The Opjtositionr when six 
signs, or half a circle, from each other, and is an aspect 
of perfect hatred and enmity. The Conjunction 
improperly called an aspect, .because the planets, being 


in the same degree in the ecliptic, have no distance 
from each other, is good with the benign planets, and 
evil with the malign. 

Aspects may be dexter or «nister, partile or platique. 
The sinister falls according to the succesdon of the 
signs, and the dexter contraiy. Dexter aspects are the 
most powerful and efficacious. Partile aspects are 
when planets are in the same degrees and minutes of 
the signs. PWique aspects® are when planets are 
within orbs; thus, the half of Saturn’s oro is 5®, the 
half of Mars’s whence it results that the platique 
aspect of Sakim and Mars continues until tney are 
8® 43' distant fiom their true aspect. 

The opposition of Saturn is the most hateful and 
deadly (ft* all the aspects. In the nativity of a king, 
the opposition of Saturn to the mid-heaven, or tenth 
house, is most inauspicious, as it denotes dethronement 
and an unfoftunate end. The conjunction, quartile, or 
opposition of Mars and the Moon from angles of the 
ngure, portends a violent death. The trine aspects of 
Jupiter and Venus are the most fortunate that can 
occur. Venus and Mercury in conjunction in an airy 
sign in the ascendant, and m trine to Jupiter, make the 
most famous scholars and the most learned critics. 
Mars in opposition to the ascendant makes a knave. 

^Planets squaring and opposing each other from 
angles and cardinal signs portend much e\il to the 
native during his life.Md at last a violent death. Tlie 
conjunction, quartile, or opposition of Saturn and the 
sun from angles portends a violent death. The opposi¬ 
tion or quartile of Mars and Mercury induces a keen, 
saicastic, and turbulent wit. The opposition of Saturn 
and Mars from the Equinoctial signs makes a tyrant. 

The partile aspects are much more efficacious than 
the platique. Tne partile conjunction (5 of a planet 
with Jupiter or Venus give five fortitudes. The partile 
trine A with % or ?,four foitiludes. The partile (J 
with Saturn or Mars gives five debilities. The partile 
^ with or ^, four debilities. 

There are a great variety of other circumstances by 
which the planets are aficcted, such as rctrogradatioii, 
direction, separation, prohibition, peregrination, recep¬ 
tion, translation of light, collection of liglit, combustion, 
void of course, sialiotiary, &c. 

Planets are essentially dignified when situated in 
their own houses, of which we must now' take some 
notice. Each planet has two houses, one diurnal, the 
other nocturnal,—except Sol and Luna, who have only 
one each to serve them for day and night; and when 
either of these houses is on the eastern horizon, the 
ow'ner is the lord of the ascendant, and significator of 
the person whose nativity occurred during that time. 

Planets have their fall ^n signs that are opposite to 
their exaltatioTis, and their detiiment in signs that are 
opposite to their houses. 

By this appropriation or preoccupancy of the twelve 
signs by the seven ancient planets, the five modern 
Asteioids are made houseless wanderers. 

We are informed that it w'as the Egyptians who first 
discovered what planet ruled each day. Thus the Sun 
presides over Sunday, the Moon over Monday, Mars 
over Tuesday, Mercury over Wednesday, Jupiter over 
Thursday, Venus over Friday, and Saturn over Satur¬ 
day. The more modern astrologers share the hours 
also among the planets in the following manner0 
reigns over Sunday, because he rules the first hour 
after siin;rise, $ lules the second hour, ^ the third, 
J the fourth, T? the fifth, It the sixth, $ the seventh, 

S the eighth, ? the ninth, g the tenth, D the 
jventh, ^ the twelfth, and so on. But as there is a 
great in^uality in the length of the days and nights, 
reckoneifTrom sun-rise to sun-set, there will be a pro- 
ortionate difference in the length of the planetary 
ours* When the day is eight hours and a half long, 
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th« kngth of the planetary hour by day will be 3(h| 
and bjr night 30>. , 

* Besides those alrearly noticed^ there are a great 
variety of other incidental circumstances 'by which 
planetary Mnfluence may be strengthened^ weakened, 
or otherwise affected. And this affords a wide range 
to the astrologer, even if self-deceived as to the truth 
of his art, to modify bis predictions according to the 
known paitb of the caseHinder consid^iration. 

The most important planet in a nativity is the lord 
of the ascendant. The ascendant ^i^ \haf sign of the 
zodiac which is rising above the horizon, and which is 
then said to be on the cusp of the first house, or that 
boundary-line which divides the first and the twelfth. 
If, at the lime of any person’s nativity, Virgo, one of 
the houses of Mercury, be rising, then § * as ford of the 
ascendant, will be the rigmficator of such pei'son's 
character and fortunes. . * 

But it may happen that another planet has great^ 
essential dignities than the lord of the ascendant, and 
the planet thus dignified is called almuten of the 
figure, and may, it appears, claim a share in the govern¬ 
ment with the reigning lord. A remarkable instance 
of this occulted in the geniture of Henry VIII. of 
England, as set forth by the learned Caidcn. Bla- 
grave says:—“ In this nativity we find the sign fljl to 
ascend, of which $ is the lord, yet neither the sign 
ascending nor the lord thercef.personate or describe 
the king's nerson, qualities, or natuijil inclinations, for 
he is clearly under Mars, and martially inclined; the 
reason thereof is, because Mars is almuten of the figure, 
as having most essential dignities in the ascendant, 
mid-heaven, and place of the luminaries: yet, not¬ 
withstanding, he might and did somewhat partake of 
thp nature of , and $ ; for ^ is in the house of 
and 0 in his terms; ^ is also in ^ to $[, and she 
in platiqiic A to the ascendant, and the luminaries in 
angles; all which might well signify the loftineipt of his 
iancy and his spirit. This is one of the most remark¬ 
able circumstances that could have occ.urred in a horo¬ 
scope, and is a palpable contradiction of one of the 
principal rules in astrology. The Abb4 Pluche has 
observed that astrologers always find the means of 
getting out of difficulties and avoiding contradictions 
by alleging that the interposition of some planets 
changes the influence of others. 

It is the usual practice with the professors of 
astrology, when the pi^cise lime of a person's birth is 
not known, to rectify the nativity so as to make the 
ascendant an<^ its lord agree with ^the person and 
character of the native. Now, in the nativity cited 
above, a lapse of about four hours would have made 
Scorpio the ascendant, c f w^ch Mars would have been 
liie lord; and as Scorpio gives a strong able body, with 
the face broad or square, and the neck thick and short, 
and ai^Mars gives a strong able body, with a confident 
countenance, a bold lofty undaunted spirit, sandy, 
flaxen, or red hair, and also denotes princes self- 
willed and ruling by oppression, the sign ascending 
and its lord would very well describe the person and 
character of the burly monarch; but the lime of 
Heniv’s birth was too well known to admit of such a 
rectification, and Carden, perhaps as much from in- 
idination as necessity, acted honestly^ 

It would be diffioult to select a sign and a significa- 
tor leas descriptive of Head’s person and qualities 
than Virgo and Mercury. We have already seen what 
sort of a person Merciuy describes, and Virgo denotes 
** a person of a mean height, a slender stature,liair black 
or urk brown, a small shrill voice, all the members 
inclining to brevity, and the ^rson signified berfiby 
is disoreet and well spoken, veiy studious an^givM to 
all kinds of learning*^’ 

From what has alieady been said, it will be evident 


that the planets perform principal parts in the astral 
drama; but it must not be supposed that they are the 
only actors, for there are three others, who, though 
in some respects subordinate, occasionally play parts 
of consideraole weight and interest. These are the 
Dragons HeadgJ, the Dragon's Tati fj, and the Part 
qf Fortune The Dragon’s Head and Tail are the 
two points Where the plain of the Moon’s oibit inter¬ 
sects the plane of the ecliptic, and are called her nodes. 
The node by which the Moon ascends above the 
plane of tiie ecliptic northwaid is the Diagon’s Head, 
and the opposite node is the Dragon s Tail. 

The Si, according to Gadbury’s ‘ Astrological The¬ 
saurus,’ partakbs ot tlie nature of Jupiter and Venus, 
but is not so efficient, being variable, like Meicurv,tliar 
is, good with the good, and evil with the bad. The 
is malignant, but nut so intensely so as Saturn and 
Mar8,andiseontiadi8tinguishedfiomthe Si by astran^^^ 
perversity of disposition, being good with tlie evil, am. 
evil with the good. But the Part of Foitunc 0—whal 
is the Part of Fortune ? This is a (juestion not V(‘j \ 
easily answered. It may, however, be deiined to be a 
point in the ecliptic, having relation to thebi»n,degiti 
and minute of tne Sun's ptace; the sign, di^gree, ai.d 
minute of the Moon's place; and the sign, degree, nuci 
minute that is on the cusip of the first liouse or abccn- 
dant. The rule for finding the jdace of tlie 0 is as 
follow's:—S^ibtiacl the number ol the sigub (leckoncd 
from Aries), degrees, and minutes of the Sun's place 
from those of the Moon, and to the difference add lln* 
sign, degiee, and minute of the ascendant, and the ic- 
suii will give the sign, degiee, and minute of the place 
of the 0. 'But should the signs, degiecb, and minutes 
of the Sun be moie than thobC ot the Moon, then tlio 
whole circle, or twelve signs, must be added to the 
Moon's place. For example, su]‘p 08 e the Moon’s 
place to be in 2(V" 45' of Virgo, then (Uji being the 
5th sign fiom nr) the Moon’s signs, dcgiees, and 
minuteb will be 5" 20'^ 45', and supposing the Sun to be 
in 23® 14' of Vp, the 9th sign from nr, hibsigns, degices, 
and minutes will be 9" 23® 14', andif we luilherbup])Obe 
12° 31' ofGemfm, the 2nd sign Irom nr, to be on the 
cusp of the asc'Cndant, then we must proceed in the fol¬ 
lowing manner:—^The Moon’s signs being less than those 
of the Sun, the whole twelve signs must be added. 

T f 1> 17* 20® 45', with the 12 signs added. 

I 0 9 25 14 

Difference 7 S7 31 

Ascendant 

added . 2 12 31 

Locus 0 10 10 2, viz., in 10° 2' of the iUth 

sigj from nr. 

The 0, like the planets, is susceptible of fortitudes 
and debilities. There aie fifteen different situations in 
which it may be fortified, and thirteen in which it may 
be debilitated. 

Tlie 0 is of great importance in the art of resolving 
horary questions. For instance, if a person wisnes to 
know to what quarter of the world he should direct lus 
course in order to obtain wealth, you must see what 
quarter of the heavens the lord of the second house (the 
house of wealth) and the 0 are in, and direct him ac¬ 
cordingly. If the question be respecting the safety of a 
voyage, then the lord of the second house, remote from 
that location, and the ^ and the lord of the 0 removed 
from the 0 or in opposition to it, denotes want of vic¬ 
tuals, and the common nece^suies of life for seamen 
and passengers: if in watery signs, a scaicity of water. 

On what relation of analogy, or cannection between 
the ^ and the affkirs of this world, the hypothesis of 
the influence of the former over the latter is founded, 
it is impossible to imagine: it is too deep 

For the brief fathom lino of thought or senae.” 
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Addison* after a lone interval lu the prulmtion of 
Ills pipcis oil the i\orUiy knight whom ho had adopted 
for his own, brings him to London llis chaiaMoi 
will now be bi ought out under new aspects. The 
following passages are fiotn the ‘ Spectatoi,^ No 269. 

‘ I was this nioining surpiibod with a great knock¬ 
ing at the door, when my landlady’s daugbtci came 
up to me, and told me that Iheie was a man below 
(Icsiiod to speak with mo Upon my asking her who 
It was, she told mo it was a voi) grave eldeily poison, 
but that she did not know his name I immediately 
went down to lijiii, and found him to be the coachman 
of my wot thy friend Sii Roger de Co\crloy flo 
told me tint his nu^tei cime to town last night, and 


would bo glad to take a turn with me in Gray’s Inn 
walks As I wsGs wondeiiug with myself what had 
brought Sii Rog(M to town, not having lately leceived 
anylettei from him, he told mo that hismastei was 
c ome up*to get a sight of Prince Eugene, and that he 
dcsiicd I would immediately meet him, 

I was not a little pleasea with the curiosity of the 
old knight* though I •did not much wonder at it. 
having dieaid him say more than once in private 
discourse, that ho lookra upon Prince Eugenio (for so 
the knight alwajs calls him) to bo igicaloi man thin 
Scandoibtg 


No 74(». 
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“ I was no BooHPr poitjp into Gray’s Inn w'alk^ but 
1 beard my fiiend hciiiitiing twice or thrice to tiiniself, 
.with great vigour, fur lie loves to clear his pipes in 
go^ air (to make use of his own phrase), and is not a 
little pleased with any one who takes notice of tlie 
strength which he still exerts in his morning hems. 

“ 1 was touched with a secret joy at the sight of the 
good old man, who, before he saw me, was engaged in 
conversation with a beggar-man tln^ had asked an 
alms of him. 1 could near my friend chide him for 
not finding out some work; but at the^same time saw 
him nut his hand in his pocket and g'ti'e bim sixpence. 

“ Our salutations were very hearty on both sides, 
consisting of many kind shakes ot the hand, and 
several affectionate looks which we cast upon one 
anotlicr. After which the knight told me my good 
friend his chaplain was very well, and much at my 
service, and that the Sunday before he' iiad made a 
most incomparable sermon out of Dr. Barrow. * I 
have left,’ aays he, * all my aflairs in his hands, and 
being willing to lay an obligation upon him, have 
deposited with him thirty marks, to be distributed 
among fats poor parishioners.' 

He then proceeded to acquaint me with the welfare 
of Will Wimbie. U|H>n which he put his hand into 
his fob, and presented me, in his name, with a tobacco- 
* stopjier, telling me that Will liad been busy all the 
beginning of the winter in turnjiig great quantities of 
them; and ihat he made a nreseii,t of one to every 
gentleman in the country who has good principles, 
and smokes. He added, that poor Will was at prt'sent 
under great tribulation, for that Tom Touchy had 
taken the law of him for cutting some hazel-sticlcs out 
of one of his hedges. 

" Among otiicr pieces of nows which the knight 
brought from his country-seat, he informed me that 
Moll White was dead, and that about a month after 
her death the wind was so very high that it blctK down 
the end of one of his barns. * But for my own ]wrt,’ 
says Sir Roger, ‘ I do not think that the old woman 
had any hand in it.’ 

“ He afterwards fell into an account of the diversions 
which had passed in his house duriqg tlic holidays: 
for Sir Roger, after the laudable custom of his an¬ 
cestors, always keeps open bouse at Christmas. 

“ 1 learned fiogi him that he bad killed eight fat 
hogs for this season; (hat ho had dealt about his | 
rbincs very liberally amongst his neighbours, and that 
in particular lie had sent a string of hogs’-puddings, 
wilii a pack of (Ards, to every poor family in the 

E arish. ‘ I have often thought,’ says Sir Rog(>r, * it 
appens very well that Ohristinas should fall out in 
the middle of winter. Ii^s the most dead uncom¬ 
fortable time of the year, when the pooi*’people would 
suffer very much from their poverty and cold, if they 
had itot good cheer, warm fires, and Christmas gam¬ 
bols to supmirt them. I love to reioice their poor 
hearts at this season, and to see tlic whole village 
merry in my great hall. I allow a double quantity of 
malt to my small-becr, and set it a running for twelve 
days to every one that calls for it. I have alidkys a 
]uece of cold b&*f and a ininec-pie upon the table, aiul 
am wonderfully pleased to sec my tenants pass away a 
whole evening in playing their inuoeent tricks, and 
smutting one another. Our friend Will Wimble is as 
merry as any of them, and shows a thousand roguish 
tricks upon these otriislons.* .... 

“ Having passed away the greatest part of the morn¬ 
ing in hearing the knight's leflections, which Were 
partly private and partly political, be asked me if I 
would smoke a pipe with bun over a dish of coffee* at 
Squires’s. As I love the old man, I take dbikht in 
complying with everything that is agreeablo to him, 
and accordingly waited on him to the coffe^'housc, 


w'here his venerable figure drew upon us the eyes ot 
the whole room. He had no sooner seated himself at 
tlie upper end of the high table, but ho called for a 
clean pipe, a paper of tobacem, a dish of coffee, a wax- 
candle, and the ‘ Supplement,’ with such an air of 
cheerfulness and good humour, that all the boys in the 
coffee-room (who seemed to take pleasure in serving 
him) were at once employed on his several errands, 
insomuch that nobody else (Riuld come at a dish of tea 
until the knight had got all liis conveniences about 
him.” _ 

THE USES OF STRAW. 

r 

It perhaps seldom occurs to the minds of those even 
who are in the habit of using straw every day, or it 
may be almost every hour in the day, how exceedingly 
diverse and even apparently incompatible arc tlie 
uses to which that commodity is applied. As a food 
.for cattle and horses, as a litter or absorbent for the 
refuse of stalls and strides, as a covering for the roots 
of houses, as a material for hats and bonnets, as a 
substitute for feathers iti beds and mattresses—straw 
is presented to our notice in a variety of forms, which 
merit a little attention. 

Sir John Sinclair, in one of his agricultural worhs 
published some yeais ago, collec'tod the opinions of 
many practieal persons as to the relative values of 
straw when used as fodder and nhen used as litter; 
and it is not a little curious to see thediveisity in these 
opinions. One writer observed, that “ If a Yorkshire 
farmer and a Norfolk fanner got equal quantities of 
straw, the VoiKshireman \rould make his cattle cat 
almO;»t fc\eiy pait»dc, and would scarcely leave any to 
litter the stalls wuh; whilst the Norfolk-man would 
convert tlie u hole into manure.** Such differences wci c 
observable, in a smaller degree, between the indiiidiul 
opinions of various persons, and seem to rest partly ou 
the kind of husbandry most prevalent in Ihedistiict. 
Sir John gives a few remarks on straw in rclerence to 
the weight produced from average croj)S ol giain~the 
relative values of diffeiont kiiids^and the uses to 
which straw ih ajiplicd, as fodder, litter, thatch, and a 
material for manufactures. 

Hie weight of straw produced from one acre of 
grain seems to depend on different circumstances— 
the species of grain; the variety of the species em¬ 
ployed; the dryness or moistuie of the seasorf; the 
quality of the toil; the sc'ason when the seed is sou n ; 
and the manner in which the straw is cut. I'rom 
estimates collected in different quarters, relative to 
tlic straw of wheat, beaus, peas, oats, and barley, and 
under various circumstances. Sir John came to an 
opinion “ that on an average of years, well-fultivated 
and fertile soils, when the crop is carefully cut down, 
will annually produce, on the average of the crops 
above mentioned, and taking the average of the king¬ 
dom, one ton live Hundredweight of straw per Eng¬ 
lish acie.” 

The price of straw depends a good deal on the 
vicinity of ton ns; and it has somctiincB liappencd that 
the price, under such circumslani'os, is so high, tliat 
innkeepers have chosen to litter their hoises with hay, 
as a matter of economy. In some parts of the country 
oat^traw sells at a higher price than that of wh(*at; 
while in others wlioat-straw commands the higher 
piice, according to the circumstances under wlilcli the 
district is placed. 

In former times the feeding of cattle was llie great 
object to which straw was applied, almost every blade 
being devoted to that purpose, and scarcely any left to 
litter the stalls. This was succeeded by an opposilc 
extreme; the straw being used almost entirely for 
litter, and scarcely at all as fodder. But a lucdiuui 
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course is now more prevalent^ modified and regulated 
by the kind of straw produced. Thus whcat^slraw, 
from its strength, is well calculated both for litter and 
for thatching; and when cut into chaff, it is also used 
much as fodder. In Scotland it is often steamed with 
]>otatoes, and in that form given to cattle and horses. 
Wiicn used uncut, or in the whole statCi oat-straw is 
deemed better than wheat-straw as fodder; and during 
the winter season oat-straw is \ery generally used in 
many counties of Scotland instead of hay. Barley- 
straw is ill many districts condemned as bad fodder 
for rattle; but the ancients are stated by Pliny to 
have preferred barley-straw to wheat-straw for this 
^purpose; a circumstance which Sir John Sinclair 
accounts for by supposing the bailey to have been 
better harvested in the fine climaio of Italy: and 
indeed in some Englisli districts barley-straw, when 
well harvested, is preferred to some others. Bean- 
sliaw, used either with oats or with peas-straw, is 
eaten in many counties by cattle and working horses 
in the winter season. 

Ill respect to the use of straw as litter,“it maybe 
(onsidered as having two* objects in view—the forma¬ 
tion of a bed in which the animal may lie down, and 
an absorbent for animal refuse, afterwards to be used 
as manure. This littering is effected in four different 
ways—in stalls or stables, in hammels, in fold-yards, 
and in open folds. The *Miammels” aref sheds with 
small folds holding only two or three cattle each. 
Kach of these four modes of littering has its advocates 
and its opponents, in lespcct to the expense at which 
the plan can bt* worked aiut, the health of the animals 
exposed to it, the kind and quantity of straw used in 
the litter, and the quantity and value of the manure 
icsultiiig fioin it; but these are details of practical 
husbandry into which it is not the purpose here to 
enter. 

Ill respect to the employment of sti-aw as thatch for 
cottages, it may be remarked that the kinds used for 
tills puipose arc not such as are commonly consumed 
as fodder, and therefore the value of *tiic straw em- 
]>]oycd is, to the grower, cither the price he could 
obtain for it in the iiiatket, or the value of the litter 
that could be made from it. All the circumstances 
connected with thatching have, however, been pretty 
fully discussed in two articles iu a former volume of 
llie ‘ Pfinny Magazine' (llHO, pp. 93 and lUO); and to 
those wc may refer for details. 

Straw is employed in a few minor agricultural 
operations. In Essex and some other counties it is 
used for the purpose of under-draining; the straw 
being twisted into a kind of rope, and put into the 
liollows. {n diainiug with stones, straw is sometimes 
laid above jhc stones, before the earth is thrown in, to 
prevent it from getting down. Straw is used for 
covering hay and corn stacks; and where it is the 
practice to cut the wheat-crops at «i great height, the 
stubble is mown afterwards, close to the ground, 
and collected for that purpose. In some parts of 
Scotland straw mixed with clay is used for building 
llic walls of houses and gardens, and for roofing 
houses in lieu of thatch. 

As regards manufactures, common straw, as well as 
bean-haliii» used formerly to be burned at a potash 
inauufactory near Gloucester for the sake of the ash; 
but we believe this plan is-not much acted on at 
])i'escut. Straw is much used by saddlers in the 
collars for horses; and in' some country districts the 
(uitire collar is made of straw. Straw is used as a 
stuffing for mattresses, paillasses, aAd other articles of 
furniture; and the chaff of oats is so well fitted for 
this purpose, that chaff-beds are very prevalent among 
the humbler dlass of inhabitants in Scotland. Chaff- 
paper has more than once been attempted to be manu- 
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factored; and the Neckinger Mills at Bermondsey 
were erected for this pumose sixty or seventy years 
ago; but the attempt doeft not scorn to have been 
successfuL • 

But the most important use of straw in the manu¬ 
facturing arts is as a material for hats and bonnets. 
Extensive as is this manufacture, it is not supposed to 
have been carried on as a separate branch of trade 
until within seventy or eighty years; for the wives 
and daughters of the farmers used to plait straw for 
making their^ovM bonnets. A notice of the straw- 

E lait manufactuae divides itself into two varieties— 
iritisb and foreign; and for a few details respecting 
these w^sball be indebted to McCulloch. 

The district of England in which straw-plait is made 
comprises the counties of Bedford, Hertford, Bucking¬ 
ham, and parts of Essex and Suffolk, being the 
counties most favourable for the production of wheat- 
Araw. During the late war, the importation of straw- 
hats from Leghorn having in a great measure ceased, 
an extraordinary degree of encouragement was given 
to the domestic manufacture in England, and a pro¬ 
portional degree of comfort was derived by the agri¬ 
cultural labourers in tliese places, by wliose wives and 
children it was principally followed, 'riiis activity 
led to competition; and the competition led to im¬ 
provements in the grmath and selection of the straw, 
and in the splitting, finishing, and bleaching. But 
when the conclusion of the war led to the importation 
of Leghorn hats, their fineness, colour, and cturability 
speedily gave them a preference over the home manu¬ 
facture, which thenceforth declined. With the view 
of improving the condition of the straw-plaiters, the 
Society of Arts offered premiums for the successful 
application of some of our native grasses, or straw 
other than the wheat-straw in general use; and for 
improvements in plaiting, finishing, and bleaching. 
The result of these offers was, that although the Englisli 
straws, from the brittleness of their stems and the in¬ 
equality of their colour, were not able to compete with 
the Leghorn, yet, by imitating and introducing among 
the English piaitcrs the Italian mode of plaiting and 
the Italian straw, it has been found practicable to found 
an intermediate system by applying English labour to 
Italian straw. The duty on the import of Leghorn 
hats was 8d. or lU. 4a. each, according to the size; 
and of the Italian plait, 17r* per pound: whereas the 
straw paid but a mere nominal duty of one penny 
|HT cwt.; and thus the English plaiters were able to 
produce, from Leghorn straw, hats at a greatly lower 

i irice than the real Leghorn hat could possibly be sold 
or in England. 

Of this branA of industry it has been observed;— 
There is, perhaps, no manufacture more deserving 
of encouragement and sympathy than that of straw- 
plait, as it is quite independent of machinery, and is a 
domestic and healthful employment, affording subsist¬ 
ence to great numbers of the families of agricultural 
labourers, who without this resource would be reduced 
to parish relief. By the estimate of an intelligent in¬ 
dividual, intimately acquainted with the manufacture, 
it is considered that every score (or twenty yards) of 
plait consumes a ppund of straw in the state in w hich 
It is bought of the farmer; that, at an average, evciy 
plaiter makea fifteen yards per day; that in the coun¬ 
ties of Hertford, Bedford, and Bucks there are, at ati 
average, ten thousand scores brought to market every 
day, to make which thirteen thousand persons, women 
and children, must be employed. In Essex and Suf¬ 
folk *it is estimated that two thousand scores are the 
daily proffuee, to make which about three thousand 
persons are employed; and about four Uiousand per¬ 
sons more must he employed to convert these quanti¬ 
ties into bonnets. Including other places where (ho 
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“It tvtu constructed by the Austrian goverumeut, ui 
. order to open an additional line of coaunuuiiiatum be- 
tffven Vienna and Uie centre of Lombardy, and was 
completed in 1834. It was planned by the chief en> 
gmesr Oontgani, and executed, under the inspection 
of the engineer Domenici, by the contractor Zala- 
chini. Whether wc consider toe boldness of the de¬ 
sign, the difficulties of its execution fiom the grbat 
height and exposure to storms and ai'alancbes, or the 
grandeur of the scenery tlirongh which it passes, the 
route of the Stelvio is the most remarkable in Europe. 
The‘galleries cut for miles through* tbp solid rock, 
a)ong the margins of the Lake of Comb, those bighel 
up built of massive masonry strong enough to resist the 
tall of avalanches—the long causeways carribd over 
morasses—the bridges thrown otcross torrents—the 
long succession of zigzag terraces, carried up with so 
gradual a slope that an English mail*<^iach might trot 
up on one side, and scaice require to Idck a»wheel on 
the other, which nevertheless scale and surmount one 
of the highest ridges in the Alps—these are woiks' 
wbii^ without exaggeration, deserve to be called stu- 
])andou8. But the uorks and agencies of nature, with 
which they come in contact, reduce tliem to com¬ 
parative -iksignificance. This road, upon n hicli so 
much labour and treasure have been expended, is sel¬ 
dom passable for more than four months in the year—< 
from June to October. Every spring, when the snow 
disappears, the lavages of the winters storm and ava¬ 
lanches are disclosed to view: wooden galleries broken 
through, large tracts of the road swept away, others 
overwhelmed with rubbish and fragments of ruck: 
injuries annually occurring; to be repaired only at a 
vast expense (11,000 florins a yearl, and after the lapse 
of a considerable time.” In more lecent accounts it 
is said to bo now abandoned, as it was found impossible 
to keep it safe and m r^air. 

The religion of the Tyrolians is Catholic, an^ the 
people aie remarkably devout, and are accustomed to 
Keep all the feasts of the church as holidays. Rifie- 
sbooting and dancing form their principal amuse¬ 
ments. “No idte-day,” says Murisy’s ‘Handbook,’ 
“ holiday, or marriage passes off without a rustic ball; 
such entertainments afford the traveller insight into 
the manners and customs of the people, and an op¬ 
portunity of observing tbe varieties of costume, &c. 
Those, however, who have formed their notions of a 
Tyrolese dance from a ballet at the Opera, will be 
much disappomled. They will find the dancers as¬ 
sembled in the close low room of an inn, so thronged 
that It would appear impossible to move, much less 
dance, among the throng; yet no sooner does the 
music strike up, than the whole is in a whirl; no 
jostling and confusion occur, and the \ime of the 
wiflftB is kept with most unerring precision. Instead 
of the elegant costume of the theatre, with its short 
petticoats and flying ribands, they will find the lasses 
decked out in pointed hats, or round fur or woollen 
caps, or in handkerchiefs tied under their chins, and 
with waists reaching up nearly to their necks. The 
men often wear Heasian boots, which they strike to- 
geflier with great clatter by way of beating time, every 
now and then uttering a shrill cry, and leaping round 
in the air exactly in tbe manner of tbe Highland fling. 
Hie enthusiasm, almost approaching to* frenzy, wEb 
which the dancS is kept up, in spite of the beat and 
crowd, from noon till night^ is truly surprising. The 
^partners often seize each other by the shoulders, in an 
attitude not unlike hugging; they do not always follow 
th? same monotonous revolution, hut at one time the 
manatepa round his partner; at, another, liftings W 
am high in tte air, he twirls her round on her heel 
with a ramdity that makes her appear to spin, and 
, then, quickly r^niting, they resume their circular 


evolutions with an agililj^ and perseverance ti oly mar¬ 
vellous.” 

The town of Hall, of which a view is given at head, 
is the principal place in the country foi the manufac¬ 
ture of salt. It is situated about five miles below Inna- 
bnudf, on the north side of the Inn, which is navigable 
up to it for barges, and at the foot of Mount Sollstein, 
and contains about 4800 inhabitants. “ Its appear¬ 
ance,” says Barrow, in his ‘ Tour to Austrian Lom¬ 
bardy and the Northern Tyrol,’ “ is that of a cluster 
of dark and gloomy buildings, blackened with smoke 
and soot, partly from coal, but chiefly from wood, used 
in the salt-boiling bouses; the piten-pine is probably 
that most in usei, mougb dl the fir tribe give out smoke 
enough. Large piles of this or other kinds of wood 
were heaped up for boiling tbe brine, whicb is sent 
down in tubes or troughs from the mine in the moun¬ 
tains behind Hall, a distance of five or six miles, and 
•wcessible only by a stera and rugged roacT.’’ Inglis, 
in his * Tyrol,’ says:—” From Ambraa I descended the 
liill, and gained the road to Hall, passing through ^ 7 .e 
meadows and £elds of Indian corn, and through 
sevejal vill&ges charmingly situated in little amphi- 
theaues at'the foot of the mountains; and after an hour 
and a halt’s walk, I reached the ancient and smoky 
Hail, than which there is no town more smoky and 
dark either in Staffoidshire or Lancashire. In the in¬ 
terior, as well as outside. Hall b^rs upon its front the 
appeal anoc df great antiquity Gloomy old houses 
flank tiairow winding streets; scarcely one modern 
building is to be seen: the ancient wall, dark towers, 
and little gates, yet remain, as ^ell as the deep ditch, 
and recall to mmd the wars oi early times, of which 
Hall was so often the scene. One of the ga'tcs bears an 
inscription in which the year 1351 is distinctly visible.” 
It has, however, some good old churches, in one of 
which is buried the biave Spechbacher, the companion 
of Hofer in the war against the French and Bavmans, 
and to whose memory there is a monument, bearing an 
urn unattached to the outer wall. 

The manufacture of salt aud the economy of the 
adjacent mine ai^ cm ious, but as they closely resemble 
those of Salzburg, of which we have given an account 
in No. 194, we shall not need here to repeat the descrip¬ 
tion: 


Hater,-Mes nf Port Phillip .—However deserted by its current, 
it is rate to find the cliiumel of one of these streams witbodt some 
portion of its contents lemaiumg in those deep pools of water 
that occur ut gieutci or less intervale in its course, and in co¬ 
lonial phrase ate termed ‘ water-holes.’ That these watei-holee 
form one of the most extraordinaiy features of this new world 
must, 1 think, be the impression of eveiy stranger. Often in 
taking my course along the grassy bed of what in w&iter is a 
luiiuiiig ktieam of no gieat depth, 1 have colue upon ,t tlatuial 
basin of watei, deep and clear, and in a situation where no 
winding or abrupt declivity might show it to be the effect of au 
eddy iu the current. This b a water-hole; and many of them^ 
attain the sise of ponds, die coiitcuts of wliich seldom become 
stagnant, while tlie depth ranges from ten to twAity fret, and 
dhniiiishei but little during the summei. Nut a liew are so re- 
^arly dutped os to appear tbe woik of oit; their margin form¬ 
ing a complete circle, at the brim of which you find tbe water 
at deep ae in the centre. To what they owe their origin it u 
^difficult to conjecture: it b probable their foimajiim may be 
’traced to tbe uuieea eprinm by which they are fed, wboee feeble 
efforts during (he comieof ages may have scooped out oavifies 
euch oe these from tbe toil aiduud them. But however mys- 
teriouely excavated and eupplied, we cannot fail to arrive at the 
conclusion that (bey oonebtute a wonderful prorbion for retain¬ 
ing au element^ the wauhof wbirii would render large tiacte of 
great fruitfulneis, and now abounding in flookt and herds, ae 
devoid of lifrai a desert.—.4 Summer ut Port Phillip, by the Hon. 
A. Z>. Murruf, 
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JUNCTION or THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
OCEANS. 

Thk extreme importance to all comm’ercial countries 
of obtaining a ready access to the rich and productive 
«:ountriea of the East, has from the earliest dawn of 
European civilization led to dSbrts for its acci^plish- 
ment. To the difficulties experienced in their Oriental 
trade,by the Venetians and (Jenoese we owe the disco¬ 
very of America by Columbus; but though a conti¬ 
nent was found, the object sought was not attained. 
Since that time repeated and even yet continued en¬ 
deavours have been made to discover a north-west pas- 
saji^e, which for England w'ould be the most ^wan- 
tageous, giving her a direct entrance by the North 
Pacific at once t« her colonial possessions in North 
America, and her establishments in India, China, anil 
Australasia. Of any such passage, practically ureful 
for commercial purposes, there now seems but little 
probahilityw Failing in this point, modern enterprise 
has turned its attention to effecting bv art what appears 
to have been denied by nature. The narrow strip of 
land, uniting what may be called the two continen^ 
north and south, of America, extends from W., the 
eastern end of the Gulf of Darien, to 83“ W., St. Juan 
dc Nicaragua, a length, measuring along the curve, of 
about five nundred miles, and lies between the parallels 
of 7* 20' and 8P 45' N. lat., with a breadth varying 
from thirty miles in Panama Proper, to about one 
hundred miles in the province of Veragua, which forms 
the western part of the neck. Any transit across tbw 
narrow strip, available for commercial purposes, would 
be of much benefit, and a navigable pa^e through 
it would enable European vessels to avoid tons 
and dangerous course round Cape Horn to all the 
countries bordering on tbe Pacilicj and facilitate theii 


route to China and the East Indies by availing them¬ 
selves of the trade-winds, and escaping the doubling 
of tlic Cape of Good Hope; while to the Duited States 
which border on the Atlantic the advantage would lie 
still greater. Tbe passage sought for by Columbus 
would be in fact accomplished. 

The first attempt of this nature dates as far back as 
1005, when the Scottish parliament passed an act in¬ 
corporating a company with extensive privileges, at the 
solicitation of one Paterson, to form a seltlcmenl on 
the Isthmus of Darien, into which 8i;hcme the Scottish 
nation entered with more than their usual entliusiasiii. 
Paterson “ considered that isthmus as a place where a 
good scltlcinent might be made, or rather two settle¬ 
ments, for ho proposed C||tablishirig a town and block¬ 
house on tlft side of the Atlantic, and another over 
against it in Panama Bay, on the shores of the Pacific, 
from whicli conjointly a trade might-bc ojiened both 
with the West Indies and tlie East.” Piet. Hist, of 
England,’vol. iv.. p. 54.) In 1698, 12(10 men sailed 
from Leith Roads to form this settlement, and in Oc¬ 
tober, says the work we have just quoted, ” they landed 
at Acta, in a convenient harbour, one of the sides of 
which was formed by a long narrow neck of land. 
This nock of land they cut tlirough, and, having thus 
formed a sort of island, they creeled upon it their little 
fort, which they christened New St. Andrew’s, or, ac¬ 
cording to other accounts, New Edinburgh. Some 
forty or, fifty guns were landed from the ships and 
planted round the fort. On the opposite side of the 
commodious harbour there wa« a mountain command¬ 
ing a very extensive vifw both seaward and landward, 
aim here they erected a signal-house, and placed in it 
a corj&of quick-sighted Highlanders to give notice of 
the approach of any hostile force. The first public act 
of the infant colony was a declaration of freedom of 
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tiadcandot rcliplo.i to all nations. This great ami 
ennobling idea, w lueh a*? yet had not been acted upon • 
*by any of the English coiopies in the NeivWoild, uith 
the eunous e\(‘e|)lion of that of Maryland, planted by 
the CatbolA Loid Baltimore, seems to have originated 
with Paterson, who, whatever were his birth and edu¬ 
cation, possi\s!»od ail enlightenment and liberality ically 
extiaotiiinaiy, and notions about commeree and con* 
bcieme winch had hithiVio been coulined to a few 
speculative and inoperative jihilosophjjrs. Acta, or 
New St. Andrew’s, was admirablynsituated on the 
iiorthcin coast of the Isthmus of Daried or Panama, 
about uiidw^ay between Puerto Bello tfnd Carthagena, 
being about fifty leagues distant from either town. 
The magnificent natural harbour was eajiabfe of re¬ 
ceiving the greatest fleets, and was defended from 
storms by numerous islands and islets. On tl^e other side 
of the istlimus, the little-frequented ami luioocunied 
shores of the Pacific were indented with bays and har-i 
boms equally commodious: but the land communica¬ 
tion from sea to sea lay over rough and lofty moun¬ 
tains, and through wild forests; the river Santa-Maria, 
which ran across a great part of the isthmus into the 
South Sea, was scarcely navigable by canoes, except 
at certain seasons of the year, and for short distances: 
there was almost every variety of natural difficulty to 
ovcicome; the whole line was fitted for ambuscades and 
hostile surprises, and if the Spaniards at any time 
chose to move from the town oft Saiita-Maria or 
Panama, thcie were passes and places where five hun¬ 
dred men might have arrested the match of five thou¬ 
sand.” Suppoitcd by the power of England, the set- 
tleineiit might jirobably have succeeded, and nlti- 
iiiatcly have become imjiortanc. But the English 
government, on the contrary, in reply to the remon¬ 
strances of Spain, declared that the expedition had 
been undertaken witliout their sanction, and forbade 
any assistance from or intercourse with uur«^Wc8t 
India Islands. The Spaniards commenced a scries of 
hostile attai'ks, and though the colonists made a gallant 
and protracted resistance, bad food soon produced 
disease; the climate assisted in those ravages; the 
liardy inountaineeis of Scotland perished by dozens a 
day; and, at last, when the sad residue, despaiiing of 
succour from their native country, took to their ships, 
thcic were scarcely a himdied men with health and 
strength enough to work them.” 

The colony was at length abandoned, though not till 
another detachment, consisting of thiitceii bundled 
)>erBons, had been dispatched; who, after experiencing 
numerous misfortunes, arrived only in time to find the 
abandoned fortresses, in winch they ultimately sur¬ 
rendered tliGiiiselvcs Hs prisoners to the Spaniards. In¬ 
dependently of the hostility naturally to be expected 
fioni^^he Spanish settlers, Patci son’s error was in sup¬ 
posing that a transit trade could be profitably carried 
on over rugged roads, in a most iinhcMlthy climate, hi 
a country almost uninhabited, and by adventurers with 
a limited capital. He had concluded that cargoes of 
goods landed at Acta, or New St. Andrew’s, could 
easily be transported by land and river carriage irora 
sea to sea, and then re-shipped in the Gulf of Panama 
lor all the gieat countries of the East. But the 
sticams were iuund in this part to be«shallow and un- 
iiavigable; labour, except European, not to be pro¬ 
cured ; and no roads adapted for any burdens, except 
by mules. A village named Puerto Escoces, on the 
Atlantic side, seems the only existing monument of 
this melancholy undertaking. 

The more modern idea has bc^en that of constructing 
a navigable canal, either by cutting throughout the 
narrowest part, or, taking a longer course, by inaking 
the streams and lakes subservient to the purpose. To 
both these plans there are almost insuperable diffi¬ 


culties, as u ill be evident fiom a consideration of the 
naturo of the country. Tliough the comparatively 
small width of the isthmus was soon discovered, and 
the means which it oflored to a speedy and easy com¬ 
munication between the Atlantic and the Pacific were 
appal cut, yet for tliree hundred years after this dis¬ 
covery the natural features of this region weie enliiely 
unknown. Bobertson, in Ins ‘ History of America,’ 
states that the isthmus is tiavcracd in all its length 
by a range of high mountains; and if is only of late 
yeais that Mr. Lloyd, an Englishman, employed in 
1827, by Bolivar, then President of (’olumbia, has bur- 
veyod the most eastern and narrowest pait of it. 

The place where the Andes of South Amciica ter-, 
miiiate has not been quite ascertained. On our maps 
a mountain is laid dow n, near 8*^ N. lat, wdiicli is called 
the Peak of Candelaria, but it is not known whethci it 
is connected w^ilh the Andes or is an isolated summit. 
There are some reasons for supposing that it is not 
connected with that mountain-range. But it is cerlam 
that west of tins mountain (77** iK)' W. long.) no range 
of hills or mountains, not even an isolated elevation of 
moderate height, occurs, and that the whole isthmus 
between the two seas is a flat couiUiy, only a few feel 
above high-water mark. This low countiy extends 
w estward for more than a hundred miles to the westci ii 
extremity of Mandingo Bay. The average width of 
this part of ^he isthmus does not exceed foity inilcH, 
and opposite Mandingo Bay, called also the Gulf of San 
Bias, It contracts to less than thirty miles. The slioies 
on both oceans are iocky,and the whole legion appears 
to consist oj an immense mass of rock. Tlieioc'ks, 
however, arc covered by a thick layer of vegetable 
mould, and arc ccveied uilli high Jorest-trecs. The 
shores of the Garibbean Sea sue difficult of access for 
large vessels, being lined with numcioiis small rocky 
islands called Two rivers dram the isthmus. 

They arc called respectively Chueunaque and Chepo, 
and lisc near 78® W. long. The Chueunaque runs 
cast-boulh-east about eighty miles, and, turning west by 
an abrujit bend,,falls into the Bay ot San Miguel; the 
Chepo or Ballario luns west-north-w'cst, and empties 
Itself into the (Julf of Panama, about twenty-four miles 
east of the town, making a similar turn to the south. 
Both rivcis are navigable for large rivcr-baigcs as far 
as the places where the great bend occurs. With all 
the advantages which this region possesses from its 
great fertility and the vicinity ol two ereat oceans and 
navigable rivois, it is thinly inhabited, and chiefly by 
a tribe of Indians, the Mandmgocs, or San Bias Indians 
who are at constant enmity with the white scltlois, 
though they receive in a iiiendly manner the vessels 
which annually visit the country fiom .lauiaica. The 
whites have only a few settleincnls on the Chepo river, 
and even these are chiefly occupied by negroes. The 
small town of Chepo, above the bend of the river of 
th.it name, is the iiio^t considerable settlement of the 
whites, but the inhabitants have little coniMunicaliou 
with their neighbours the Mandingocs. The scanti¬ 
ness of the population of this region is mainly, if not 
entirely, to be attributed to the unhcalllnness of the 
climate. Bcin|; open on all sides to a vast expanse of 
ocean, every wind brings ram, and thus hardly a day 
passes in which the country is not drenched by lieavy 
showers, which sometimes last for several days toge¬ 
ther. The surface of the country, not having sufficient 
sloj>e to carry off such an abundance of moisture, is 
converted into an immense swamp. This moistutc of 
the air, indeed, maintains a most luxuriant vegetation, 
but the great quanti^ of vegetable matter, which is 
annually reproduced and decomposed, increases the 
miasma which exhales from a swampy soil under the 
influence of a vertical sun. 

At the western extremity of Mandingo Bay some 
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hills rornn*eucr, Mliich f^radually attain the olevation 
of inoiintaiufi, and extend in a continuous chain as far 
Host as a line drawn across the isthmus from Port 
Liinones to thr* town of Panama, a distance of about 
sixty miles. Those hills advance close to the shores 
ol iho (hulhbean Sea. where they surround the town 
of Puerto Bello, but they remain a few miles distant 
lioin the Pacific, and are seuarated from it by a level 
inairic destitute of trees. These hills occupy nearly 
the whole width of the isthmus, but they arc divided 
loris;itudina11y into iw’o ridges, between which lies the 
valley of the river Chagres. The southern ridge does 
not exceed one thousand or eleven Inindred feet in 
height, hut the northern rises much bifehcr, especially 
■^ast of Puerto Bello. These liills are generalW coveicd 
w'ith thic^ and almost impenetrable forests. The valley 
of the river Chagres is rather narrow, but the river ! 
itself is navigable to a considerable exlciit. Tlic cli¬ 
mate in this portion of the isthmus difi'ers cousidefably 
in the north and in the south. At Puerto Bello, on the. 
northern coast, the rains are "almost continual, and 
generally descend in torrents, a ciretinistjinco which 
renders that jdaee very uiiheailhy. At Panama, on the 
shoioH of the. Pacific, (he seasons are regular. In 
Apiil the wTather becouic^s cloudy about noon, but 
atier drizzling ior halt an hour it cleais up. In May, 
from nine to eleven o’clock, it is dull, with slight 
lains, but the afternoon is fine. In Juno there is laixi 
eveiy inoiiiing and evening, but the michlle of the day 
IS fair. As the season advances the lains gradually 
iin rease, and are inecbsaiit during July, August, Sep- 
temher, and Oc'toher. In November the nights are 
always lamy and cloudi^, but during the days the sky 
begins to bicak. In I)(»rpmher the weather iniprovesj 
ami in Januaiy, February, and Maich a shower of rain 
is as uncommon as a beam of Runshine in the other 
season of the >ear. The valley ol the Chagres seems 
to partake lathcr of the climate of Panama than of 
that of Puerto Bello At Panama the thermometer, m 
the rainy soa-^oii, is 82® dining the night, and 
during the day; hut the winds hem" at that seabon 
variable and cool, there is no stagnation in the atmos¬ 
phere, though the rfiin is incessant. In the dry season 
the tcm]ieiatutc rises to 90® and even 93® in the day¬ 
time, and the days are very sufliy, inasmuch as eaims 
])revai] at that season; but the land-w'inds at night are 
cool, coming c.Iiiefly from the adjacent mountains; 
and tile climate may be called generally liealthy, 
though a considerable mortality sometimes occurs. 

[To 1m* continued.] 


THE MECHANICAL ARTS IN PERSIA. 

About two or th^ec years ago, Mr. J. Robertson, a 
civil and mining engineer, who had been professionally 
engaged in the service of the Shah of Persia, commu- 
inieated to the Royal Scottish Society of Arts an 
‘ Account of the Mechanical Artstif Persia.* Of these 
eoinmuniearions an abstract was afterwards given in 
the * Edinburgh Philosophical Journaland as the 
details are of a nature which arc not commonly treated 
of in bqoks of travels, we will here give a short notice, 
illustrated occasionally by references to the works of 
Fraser and Moricr. 

The art of carpentry, as understood in this country, 
can hardly be said to exist in Persia, the greatest effort 
in this department being confined to the construction 
of fiat roofs of limited span. For forming these roots a 
species of poplar is generally employed ; but for other 
purposes oak, jdanc, and chestnut arc used. Hard 
timber, of smalt scantling, is solS in bazaars, being 
brought tliithcr from the forests on the backs of mules 
or camels. Morier states that in Persia “ the people 
cut their trees about live feet from the ground, burning 


them a little, and llion applying the hatdiet;" and in 
.another part he remarks that their mode of filling 
the tree is susceptible of mych improvcineiit; for they 
first bum it towards the root (by winch they injure 
the finest part of tlie %vood) and then ap])ly1the axe.” 

As to the mode in which the Persian carpenter pur¬ 
sues liis work, it is remarked that he follows the 
Eastern custom of sitting on the ground. Instead of a 
bench, a strong stake is drt\en down before him, 
leaving about U»n inches above the ground; and upon 
this he rests woik, which he keejis steady with 
his feet. In Mie Royal Arsenal, how ever, English tools 
arc used, and a better system of working has been in¬ 
troduced, under the superintendence of British officers; 
but in the native workshops the workmen are still to 
be seen squatting on the ground; and as all the tools 
are adapted for this mode of working, there seems but 
little reason to look for change, especially among a 
^eo])le who adopt new customs slowly. • 

Turning in w'ood is performed by a woiknian also 
seated on the ground: two slakes are driven dow'n 
bcfoic him, a short distance apart; and an iron spindle, 
with a small drum attached, revolves between them. 
The spindle is passed through the wood which is to bo 
turned, and, with the assistance of a bow-and-string, 
Bsed round the drum, is made to revolve rapidly, 
te bow is worked backwards and forwards, while the 
right liand holds the culting-tool supported on a block 
of ivood. By eqinbinations of these two modes of 
w'orking carpentry and turning, a large variety of 
donn*stic utensiU are made in wood. Thus Mr. Fraser, 
in his journey to the northern provinces, came to a 
village where almost everything was made of w ood : 
“ The gates, ])ui tals and all, were consii ucled of wood, 
and a wooden bridge was thrown across the ditch: the 
very domestic implements, instead of being formed of 
earthenware or metal, were here made of wood. \Vc 
saw' trays, ])latters, cups, and bovils of llns^naterial.** 

In smith's work the Persians work only on a small 
scale, and with light and simple tools. Tlie iioii gene¬ 
rally used is of Russian manufacture, brought by 
mules from the juirts of the (Caspian Sea. In llie 
northern parts of Persia malleable iron is manufac¬ 
tured diiectly from the ore: and this description of 
iron has been long esteemed for making excellent 
horseshoes and horseshoe nails. As coal is almost 
unknowm in Persia, the fuel used by tlie smiths is 
entirely charcoal jnepared from hard wood. The 
smith stands when the woik lequiies to be heated; 
but in finishing or making small articles he sits on the 
ground. The hearth is a small platform without a 
chimney, having a low wall on one side to pi event the 
bellows beinfT injured by# the heat. Anvil, bellow's, 
hammer, tongs, and drill, form the smith's apparatus. 

Working in stone is not much practised in Persia, 
owdng to the buildings being formed chiefly of (day or 
brick. Giavc-stones, mill-stones, and a few other ai- 
ticles, constitute the chief field for this operation. 
Wlien the work admits of it, the stone-cutter sits upon 
the ground. The principal tools are, small double- 
pointed picks and mason-irons resembling large nails, 
some pointed and some chisel-shaped. With these 
tools the stone-cutters work very slowly, and it is only 
after.immense labour that they succeed in bringing a 
hard stone to the required form. For boring in stone 
the instrument is an iron rod steeled at the end, but 
instead o^ a chisel-point, the end is cut off fiat. Two 
parallel regular grooves ate cut deep across this face, 
and these are intersected by three others at right 
angles, thus dividing thg end of the rod into twelve 
conqiartmcnts. While boring, the hole is kept full of 
w*ater; and while the rod is turned round gradually 
with the left hand, the blows arc struck by a smail 
haiuiner held in the right. 
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In connection with stone-cutting may be mentioned 
• the finer kind of work w'hich comes within the sphere 
of the lapidary. The turquoise stones, found at Nislv- 
aporo, arc brought into shape, chiefly at the town of 
Mushed, by being giound on the edges of wheels, tlic 
wheel being lotated by a bow-and-string, and the rim 
having the requisite d(‘«rpc of roughness given to it 
by a layer of sand and* gum-lae. Mr. Fraser, after 
deseubiug this process,saysBcsiij^s' the lurquoise- 
t utters, there arc a good many people h Mushed Who 
gain a livelihood by cutting a dark gity stone, of a soft 
texture, into utensils for domestic purpdses, as cups, 
dishes an<l platters, lea and coffee pots, water-ewers, 
and the like; all of which are niucli esteemed, and 
find their w'ay to distant quarters of the country, 
though it is not easy to discover in what their peculiar 
excellence consists.’' 

As the Persian houses aie mostly built of brick, the 
art of bricK-inaking is rendered One of some import-' 
itnce, A level space of ground baling been selected 
near a stream of water, the grass and vegetable soils 
aie carefully icmoved. The ground is then broken at 
one pxtreinily of the prepared platform, and the easily 
pulverized clay is earefully paased through a Hinall- 
inoshod riddle, and placed in the hollow, while the 
stoneKS and roots are thrown behind. When a suflieieri 
quantity of liddled clay has been collected, a small 
sttcam of uat(T is allowed to flow into the hollow, and 
the mass is hi ought to a proper consistency by tread¬ 
ing. The prepared clay is now deposited in different 
small lieapa upon the floor, which has been previously 
spread with litiely-riddled eaith. The moulds are 
lormcd of thin wood, without any of those proj(»ctions 
or handles which are seen in this country. For the 
common-sized brick the mould is formed about nine 
inches square and one inch and a half deep; but largei 
bricks arc sometimes required for ))aving courts and 
coping walls, for which another mould is nor cssary. 
The mould is placed on the giouiid, and the brick- 
iiMker, taking a part of the clay in liis hands, places it 
loosely in the mould. He then dips his hands in 
water and throws a little of it around the inside ol the 
mould to pi event the clay from adlicring to the wood. 
Hy a peculiar action of the hands the clay is then 
diHW'U from the middle and pressed firmly into the 
corners and lounU the sides of the mould; and the 
whole is arterwards levelled over by a dexterous dia¬ 
gonal stroke ol the light hand. The niould is now 
Jilted off the biick and placed to the right hand side, 
close 1o, and in the same line with, the brick already 
formed; and ii is again filled up in the same way. 
Thus he proceeds, f'.cquently w^asliing the niould in 
water, till a stiaiglit line of'biicks has b^cu laid doivn, 
of many yards in length; a second line is tlien com- 
ineWc ed, exactly the thickness of the mould, from the 
first; and the whole giound is finally covered wdth 
closely-arranged rows of bricks. In two or three days, 
when the level spare has been t‘overcd, the fust-made 
bricks become sulficieritly dried to be liandled; and 
the brickmaker now proceeds to place them upon 
edge in linos; in a day or tw’o they are sufficiently 
haid to be lemovcd, anil arc then carried to a conve¬ 
nient spot, where they are built up edgewise in form 
of a wall, one brick in thickness, wflth small openings 
beUvecu them for the circulation of air. When twenty 
or thirty thousand have been thus collected, they arc 
leiuovcd to a kiln to be burned; or if sun-dried bricks 
be required, they aie at once ready for use. 

As there is hauily any coal In Persia, the kilns arc 
heated in a singular manner. The kiln is a small 
vault, du^ out of the ground, and 8urrounded«by a w all 
of sun-dried bricks, having a doorway at each end for 
icceiving the fuel. Over the vault are several narrow 
arches, in which the biicks aie laid edgewise: and 
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after a fuel of stable refuse, withered plants, and 
brush-wood has been laid in the vault and kindled, the 
doorw^ays are closed. In two or three bouis dense 
white smoke rises and escapes at two openings left in 
the arching, and new fuel is from time to time intro¬ 
duced ; but when enough has been thus thrown in, all 
the openings arc closed, and the kiln left for two oi 
three days, till c(51d, at which time the bricks are found 
to be sufficiently burned. The bricks thus 'made have 
a fine red colour and considerable hardness. It is saiil 
that a Persian will prepare tlie clay and make two 
tlumsand of these bricks in a day. 

The houses arc built cither of bricks or of clay; if 
the former, a mortar of clay, chopped siraw% ami lime 
is employed. While building, the workmen do not use' 
a ti'OW’el, but lay the moitar with the hiy^id. The 
‘ bond,* nr mode of arrangement, is simple, as the 
bricks ate square, and do not admit of a very varied 
arrangement. The moi tar-)Oiiita are usually fi om one 
to two inches thick, and very irri»gular, unless' in 
arches or doorways, when a good deal of neatno!>s is 
ollen exhibited. As timber is scarce, brick arches and 
domes are common. The njodc of making a seini- 
eyliiidrical arched roof, without centeiiiig, is \ery sin¬ 
gular. After the side walls and gabh's havi‘ been 
elected, the curie of the arch is marked out ujion one 
of the gables, and this is plastered ovcm wilh the 
common clay niorlar; a layer of buck is them stuck 
upon the mortar, and as the biicks aie thm and light, 
tlipy remain firm till the ling is completed, when snidil 
chips are pinned into the joints at tin* opening imds. 
When one layer is finished, it is plasteied over with 
inortar, and a second layex is st\u k upon it in the same 
inaiuicr, and so on until the whole length of arch is 
finished. A similarly priiiqtivo mode is adopted in tlie 
building of domes. 

Many of the w'alls of houses arc built hollow, that 
the bricks being so lingo in surface compared wilh the 
ibiekness, thi^y are so plaecd, some horivoiital and some 
vertical, as to gi\e smooth outer and inner surfaces to 
a wall, and yet be full of hollow spaces, whereby 
material is saved under ciieuinstani'cs where strength 
is not required. In building the flat loof lor dwell¬ 
ings, beams of po]ilar arc laid acioss, which suppoit 
small laths. A coarse mat, made of leods, is placed on 
tlie laths; over this a layer of furze; and over the 
furze a thick layer of clay. The top of the clay is 
made to slope gently, and is lendered impervious to 
watei by being coated rci>eate(lly with clay and 
tliojqied Hllaw^ 

For houses built of clay the maleiial is geneially 
procured near the intended ciei'tion, and is biought tt> 
the pioper consistency by mixing ivilli water and 
treading with the foot. For walls a foundation is cut 
out as far down as the \egetablc mould, and this 
liem h is filled up with small stones and clay. The 
walls are built in courses of about one yard in ihiek- 
iiess, each course being allowed sufficient ^ime to ton- 
Kolidalc before anoth(*r is laid. The w orkman stand*! 
upon the lop of the wall, and being supplied with 
]uecoa of clay by an assistant below, he elevates his 
arms and throws the mass forcibly down, treading tin* 
ieecs firmly together with bis feel. 7'he layc^rs art* 
rought to the required * batter,’ and smoothed on the 
outside, by means of a flat cutting spade. Tin* heat 
and extreme dryness of the climate soon render a wall 
of this description hard and firm: they last a vciy 
long lime, as rain seldom falls. Most Persian villages 
are surrounded by high walls of this kind, having 
flanking towers at every angle and a rude ditch in 
front, from which the materials were excavated; and 
even the fortifications of the principal cities arc con¬ 
structed of the same material. 
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Ini 111 MillE-Bn , 

luE divoJopmcut oi iubtinU, as iiianifr&tod by tbo 
opcidtions and in'tlio economy of animated bcinefs 
ittotds much nidtler loi icflet U<m and obse rvaliou By 
iiibtinct ue nu ill that innite pouer or pnnciple im- 
pdlinj;; to lh( pcrfoi in uuo ol uoilvsnecebttaryc itliei to 
tbc M«ll-btir)« ot the individual or the* speiieb and 
uliicli inks, iTKspfctivc* ot cxpciionrc in the mode 
idopUd, in the niatciialb bdected, in tlu site, and ar- 
laiigeinont ubidi dm i ts in the obsc ivation of time, in 
ittention to si/e, fipuie and numbers and nliuh bearb 
dike upon the pieseiil and a future day, ]cadin{:> to re¬ 
sults uliidi ippi 11 to Ik those ot leason reflection, and 
foiethoufflit, iniol^in^ also a knowledgje of the past 
No Iiviiif^ uuinal not even man, is destitute of m- 
•-tmet \i c see Its nunifeslations in the infant, but as 
iiason diuns it becomes weaku and ii(akei, and,in- 
de( d in sue 4 i oi the lowei animals as are suscc ptible of 
(dueation ive tied it bliakcnby vihatwe may Mell teim 
irtificial education, uhidi, as in tlie do^, calls fortli 
linuted and nnperfoct trains of leasoning, simple de^ 
dm lion!i of c*ffectafrom causes, the result of eKperience 
ind disc iplino, and, more than this, ue sec the c ivib/a- 
tion thus eRected, and kept up, influence the character 
ind piopetibilies of a whole jacc—wc see it alFoct then 
physical strucluie 

llic icsuUs ol puie instinct aie m no animals so 
uondc rful, so intcrcstinp, as in insoets Birds, indeed, 
cannot but atliact our notice who can examine their 
nests, so vaiious in form and matesials, so artfully con¬ 
structed, without feelings of plei||pre^ Look at the 
nest ot the ladoi-bird, a soft ooTOii in a leafy cradle 
suspc ndeni at ihc end oi a slender twig, look at the 
hanging nests of the Pensile Weaver-bird (and how 


min> could wc not cnutnerilf ^ , and acknowledge 
loader with me, that they are admirable examples of 
tbc o]K rations ot instinct 

Still, however, as we have said, even moie wondei- 
till exemplifications of the governing principle of in¬ 
stinct are to be found in the woiks of insects The 
waxen architectuio uf the luve-bec (Apis mellifica') 
itb habits and economy, have been the admiration o 
intolligc^iit minds in all age s, and the greatest philoso- 
pheis have applied thomsplvcs to tbo elucidation ot 
itshistoiy, and ot the principles on which it proceeds 
to build Its hexagonal cells with such arcuiate pft- 
c ision 

It IS not, howciei, to the hne bee that we arc about 
to invite attc'ption, but to^ relative of less pretensions, 
whose works ^le comparatively simple, yet far from 
being without interest Wc allude to the common 
Humble-bcc, winch all the summer long wc see wan- 
deiingovcr clover-fields and thiough gardens, busy 
with every^flowei, and assiduously trying nectary after 
nectary with its proboscis If one of these* bees be 
watched with a little patience and some tict, it may be 
tiaced to its retieat, where it has laboured in eon- 
sti u( ting c plls and laying up a store of honey. The 
domicile of the humble-bcc is a simple cxcavatum in 
some Irank, a litpe chamber of about six or eight 
inches in diameter, to which leads a long winding pas¬ 
sage, capable oi admitting of the ingress and egress re¬ 
spectively of two bees at the same time. Some species, 
as the BoTnbus muscorum, select a shallow excavation 
which (hey dome over with a felt of moss or withered 
grass, lined with a coat ot wax to render it watei pi oof, 
butf the Bombus terresttls makes oi enlarges a subter¬ 
ranean v%ult, a foot beneath the surface of the ground, 
and in tins is the colony established The ]iopulation, 
howevei, is not numerous, seldom exceeding one or 
two hundred, and maybe diuded intoyemafe^, wnfev. 
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tnd mrkm. The females arc of two sorte. my large 
and mall. The laiRe females, or mirens, look like 
Riatita compared to the snlaller females and workers; 
they i>rudue<‘ males, icmalcs, and workeia, but the 
fcinull females produce only male eggs. The lar^ge fe¬ 
males, then, «e may regard as the founders of every 
eolnny; and by following up the details we shall be 
able to render the plan oleapy intelligible. 

These large females, in an established colony, 
emerge from their pupa state in the autumn, and pair 
in that season with males, the prodVbe ^of the small 
females which have previously acquired their due 
dcvclopnieiit. Now on the approach of winter these 
large females, thepaiiing time over, retire each to a 
little snug apartmcnh lined with moss or grass, and 
separate from the general vault, passing the cold season 
in a slate of torpidity. Early in the spring <they awake, 
issue forth, ana take different directions, seeking for 
some convenient spot in which to begin their labours." 
At this time of the year largo females may be often 
observed exploring every cavity, bole, or crevice, in 
banks or on the ground; they are seeking a fit site for 
their operations. We will now suppose one of these 
queens to have'formed and established herself in her 
chamber; she begins to collect honey and pollen, 
and constructs cells in which her eggs arc to be depOi- 
sited. So rapidly are the latter built, that to make a 
cell, fill it with honey and pollen (the food of the 
young), commit one or two eggs to if, and cover them 
ni, requires little more than half an hour. Her first 
and must numerous brood consists only of workers, 
which, xs soon as excluded from tlie pupa, assist their 

I iarcut in all hei labours. Her next brood consists of 
arge and small females and males; these appear in 
August or September; but, if Huber be eon ret (‘ Lin. 
Trans.,’ vi., 28.'0, the male eggs, or some of them at 
least, are Laid in the spring with those that have to 

I iroducc workers. We have now, then, sma'll and 
arge females, males, and workers, the piuiluce of the 
original queen nhu singly liegan to found this esta¬ 
blishment. It will l>e interesting to look a little closer 
into their transactions; and, first, those of the workers. 
These are by tar the most numerous tenaiUs of the 
colony, and to them is entrusted the reparation of any 
part by the deposition of wax, and the spreading of it 
in patches o\cr the roof. When in any of the cclla one 
of the larva! has spun its cocoon and assumed the pupa 
state, it is their department to remove all the wax 
away from it; and after the piqia has attained its per¬ 
fect state, wliich takes places in about five days, to cut 
open the cocoon, in order that the perfect insect may 
emerge from its im; risonment: it is theirs, mot cover, 
to supply the young grubs 'With food a(*tcr they have 
consumed the stuck deposited* with each egg in the 
celt end regularly feed them cither with honey or 
pollen, introduced in their proboscis through a small 
hole ill the cover of each cell, opened as ouaaston may 
require, and carefully covered up again. As the 
grubs increase 411 size, the cells winch contained them 
rf^pccfively bcitomc too small, and by their struggles 
the thin sides split; the breaches thus produced they 
repair witli wa.x as fast as they occur, attentive to see 
where their services are required: and it is in this man¬ 
ner that the cclb gradually acquire &n increase ofisize 
to accommodate the increasing larvK. Besides these 
duties, in chilly weather anti at night the workers 
brood over the pupn shrouded in their cocoons, in 
order to impart the necessary warmth and maintain a 
due de{^ of temperature. They relieve the mother- 
queen, in fact, of half her cares and nearly all her 
labour. In some nests there are from fortyuto sixty 
honey-pots, the cocoons of the bees recently emerged 
from their pipa condition, and more than half of these 
ate often fuled in a single day. It must not he sup- j 


posed tint tlie interior of the nest presents the same 
appearance as that of the hive-bcc. Instead of numo- 
lous vertical combs of wax, we see either a single 
cluster of cells or a few irregular borizoiital combs 
placed one aborc-aiiothcr, and supported by pillars of 
wax. Each later consists of several groups of yel¬ 
lowish oval bodipa of three dilTcrent sizes, those in the 
middle being the largest, the whole slightly joined 
together by a cement of wax. These oval bcMies arc 
the silken cocoons spun by the young lalrvsc: some arc 
closed at the upper extremity, some arc open; the 
former arc those which yet include their immature 
tenants; the latter are the empty cases from which the 
young bees haye escaped. Besides these are the cells, 
of wax, in which are eggs and a store of pollen and 
honey, but from which in due time the woikvrs will 
remove the wax, the larvm having completed their 
silken shroud. These larvm, their food being ex¬ 
hausted, are, as wc have said, regularly supplied by the 
workers. There are, moreover, the houoy-pots, that is, 
the relinquished cocoons patched up and slicngthened 
with wax and filled with pcctar, and sometimes vcsscli 
of pure wax containing the same luscious store. 

The workers have indeed plenty of business on their 
liands, and are busy all the summer long. But the 
winter comes, and they all perish; they have fulfilled 
their allotted part, and their services arc no more 
needed. From the workers let us pass to the inotlicr- 
quecn, and inquire into her duties and actions. We 
have said that the workers are her first piogeiiy, and 
we must suppose her suiroundcd by them. Tlicy aic 
watching al: her movements, fer she is about to de- 
osit in the cclla the eggs tioin which the st'eoud 
rood is to spring; and, by a strange instinct, they 
endeavour to seize the eggs as soon as laid, and devour 
them. It is not easy to understan<l the object to be 
accomplished by this procedure on the part of the 
workers, unless it be to keep the fiupulatiun within 
due bounds. Be this as it may, the female has to exert 
herself to the utmost to prevent her eggs fiom being 
all devoured; and it is only after she has driven them 
back sevcial times and utterly routed their forces, Uiat 
she succeeds in accomplishing h<r purpose. When 
she has deposited her cpgs in tlic cells (each supplied 
with a store of pollen moistened witli honey) and closed 
them up with wax, she has still to keep vigilant watch 
over tucm for six or eight hours, olherwh*: the 
workers would immediately open the cells and devour 
their contents. After this period, strange to say, the 
nature of the woikcrs seems changed; they no longer 
evince any appetite for devouring the eggs or destroy¬ 
ing the cells; the female gives up her charge, commit¬ 
ting all to their care, and they faithfully and assiduously 
perform the duties wc have previously detailed. From 
these eggs proceed a few large females, to be at a 
future day the founders of colonics; a few males, and 
small females, closely resembling the workers, but 
attended by the males, which form their court. And 
now, as Huber assures us, the whole establishment is a 
scene of confusion; for these small females begin to 
prepare cells for their eggs, and this proceeding rouses 
the anger and jealousy of the quhen-mother to the 
highest pitch. She assaults them with fury, driving 
thcni away; puts her head into the cells and devouis 
their eggs, and is in turn herself assaulted and forced 
to letrcat. They then contend among themselves for 
various cells, several females often endeavouring to 
lay their eggs at the same time in the same cell, but 
after a short period tranquillity seems restored. These 
small females all psrun on the commencement of 
winter. Their progufie conuets only of males, which 
pair with the largexittiales in the autumn, the latter 
retiring to their hybernaculuro and sleeping till spring, 
tlic males are rather larger than-the small iemHlcs 
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wlipiicp Ihoy sprung, and their antennas are longer and 
morn slender. They are not an idle race, for Keaumur 
asserts that they work in concert with the rest to 
repair any damage that may befal their common 
habitation. They act in some sort as sc^avengers of 
the settlement, removing every sort of rubbish and the 
dead bodies of such individuals as may chance to die, 
hut they do not forage fur building materials and pro¬ 
visions, nor do they take any share in rearing and 
attending to the young. 

Such then is an outline of the proceedings which 
occur in every colony of Humble-Ws, all of which, 
with the exception of a few lar^e females destined to 
continue the rac^e, perish at the dose of autumn. 

» It is the opinion of Huber that the workers of the 
hurnblo-bec are really females in an imperfect condition 
and incapable of reproduction, and that the develop¬ 
ment of the large and small females is dependent U|K>n 
the nature of the food with which they are supplied, 
during their larva condition. Kirby says, ** As in tlm 
case of the Hive-bee, the food* of these several indivi¬ 
duals differs, for the grubs that will turn to workers 
are fed with pollen and honey mixed/while those 
that are destined to be tnales and females are fed with 
pure honey.” It is, however, still a c|Ui*stion to what 
sp(H*ific cause we are to attribute, the difference be- 
tw'een the large and the small females, which arc as 
distinct in appearance as in habits aiid operations. 
Iluinble-bce.s may be more easily stndieu than either 
hive-bees or w asps; the two latter, and especially the 
w’asps, being very irritable, and displaying great resent¬ 
ment against any intruder; %vliilc the humble-bee is 
indiffru^nt to the presence of a spectateft*, and while 
collecting honey will permit itself to be touched or 
stroked without attempting to use its sting. 

Mr. Huber relates a very amusing anecdote respect¬ 
ing some hive-bees paying a visit to a nest of humble- 
bees placed under a box not far from the hive of the 
former, in order to beg or steal their honey. The nar¬ 
ration places in a strong light the good temper and 
generosity of the latter. The circumstance liappcnod 
in a time of sc^arcily. “ The liive-bcc^, after pillaging, 
had almost taken entire possession of the nest ; some 
humble-bees whiefi remained, in spite of this disaster, 
went out to collect provisions, ana bringing borne the 
surplus after they had supplied their own immediate 
Wyants, the hi\e-bces followed them and did not quit 
thenf till they had obtained the fruit of their labours. 
They licked them, presented to them their proboscis, 
surrounded them, and at last persuaded them to part 
with the contents of their honey-bags. The humble- 
bees flew away after this to collect a fresh supply. 
The hive-bees did tliem no haim, and never once 
showed ^heir slings, so that it seems to have been per¬ 
suasion rather than force that produced this singular 
instance of self-denial. This remarkable manccuvrc 
was practised for more than three weeks, when the 
wasps beigg attracted by the same cause, the Iiumble- 
hces entirely forsook the nest.” The care and attention 
displayed by the w’orkers towards the larvss or young 
is proved by an interesting experiment conducted by 
M. P.. Huber, and which is recorded in the • Linneau 
Transactions,* vol. vi., p. 247. This observer put 
under a bell-glass about a dozen humble-bees, without 
any store of wax, along with a comb of about ten 
silken cocoons, so unequaWn height that it was impos¬ 
sible the mass should stand firmly. Its unsteadiness 
disquieted the humble-bees extremely. Their affection 
for the young led them to mount upon the cocoons for 
the sake of imparting warmth to the inclosed little 
ones, but in attempting this the* comb tottered so vio¬ 
lently, that the scheme was almost impracticable. To 
remedy this Inconvenience and to make the comb 
steady, they bad recourse to a moat ingenious expe¬ 
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dient. Two or three bees got upon the comb, stretched 
themselves over its edge, and, with their heads down¬ 
wards, fixed their fore-feet on the table upon which it 
stood, wliilst with their lund-feet ll>e) kept it frotn 
falling. In this constrained and painful {t)stiiro, fresh 
bera relieving their comrades when weary, did these 
afl'ectionate little insects support the comb for nearly 
three days. At the end of this period they had pre¬ 
pared a sufficiqpcy of wax with wfiich they built pillars 
that kept it in a firm position, but by some accident 
afterwards th^^ got displaced, when they bad again 
recourse to Wieir former manoeuvre for supplying their 
place, and thisaiperation they pcrscvcringly continued, 
till Mr. Huber, pitying their hard case, relieved them 
by fixing the object of* their attention firmly ou the 
table. 

Must we from these facts infer that the bees in 
question Wbrew guided in their operations by a process 
^ of reasoning? If so, we must admit that all the extra¬ 
ordinary manoeuvres and* labours of bees, wasps, and 
ants, are under the governance of the same principle ; 
for ail exhibit an appearance of forethought, and 
pursue the best means to produce a given result. 
** If,” says Mr. Kirby, " in this in8tv>ce these little 
animals were not guided by a process of reasoning, 
what is the distinction between reason and instinct ? 
How could the most profound architect have heller 
adapted the means to 4he cud ? how more dexterously 
shored up a totten-ing edifice, until bis beams and props 
were in readiness T* The architect could not, pernaps, 
have acted better: but he would have been influenced 
by ekperience, and reasoned upon the affair. In the 
case of the bees they were impelled to a gi\cn labour 
(and [lerhaps in that particular instance a very useless 
one) by an instinctive impulse, similar to that which 
urges the beaver to construct his dam, and the same 
instinct also directed them in the mode of its accom¬ 
plishment. Surely the leaf-rolling caterpillar displa)» 
quite as much apparent reason in the means it employs 
to shroud itself in its dormitory, or the ant-lion when 
he makes his pitfall. Man in his operations is guided 
by experience and reason; an^ having no natural in¬ 
struments, he fabricates thcni, and becomes a builder, 
a spinner, a miner, a woiker in nood and metal; he 
vanes bis plans and operations as experience may dic¬ 
tate, as reason may suggest: he alters, he improves. 
Not so the instinct-guided insect or bird : it never de¬ 
viates beyond a cm tain point from the plan which its 
species time immemorial lias followed; the bird that 
builds a pendent nest never forms one in a hollow 
tree: the bee never attempts to become a paper- 
maker, like the wasp; and here be it remembered that 
to whatever operations instinct urges, the animal is by 
nature funftshed with tlie )>roper implements for 
accomplishing them, and that it never impels to works 
which the animal has not the natural means of per¬ 
forming or carrying on. 


Youth and Age, —^People place youth and age opposite to each 
other, ns the light and shatte in the day of life. But has not 
every day, every age, its own youth—its own new attractive life, 
if one only sets afniut rightly to enjoy them i Yes, the aged man 
whw has collected together pure recollections for his evening 
eocniMiniorif is manifold happier than the youth who, with a rest¬ 
less heart, stands at the beginning of his journey. No ivissions 
disturb tj^e evening meal c»f the other, no restless etidearmirs 
disturb tlie cheerful gossip of the evening twilight t all the com¬ 
forts of life ore then so thoroughly enjoyed; and we cun then 
with more coiilidetico cast all our cares and anxieties on God. 
have then proved him.^-Afary Hounti. 
a 
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JUNCTION OF THE ATLANTIC AND 
PACIFIC OCEANS. ' 

[Continued from paifc 399.] 

Wbm of a line drawn from the vicinity of Panama 
to the Bay of Limones Vegins the third region of the 
utbmns, which extends westward on the Caribbean 
Sea to the rocky island called Escudo de Veragua, 
and on the Patnfic to the innermost corner of the Gulf 
of Parita, a distance of about eighty miles. This 
country exhibits different natural features. It is. jjro- 
perly speaking, a plain which rises from both oceans 
with a Tery gentle ascent towards the middle of the 
isthmus. Numerous isolated hills, liowever, rising 
from three hundred to five hundred feet above their 
baM, are dispersed over the surface of this plain. 
These hills occur much move frequentlj^towards the 
extremities of the region near the mountains of Puerto 
and the table-land of Veragua; in the middle of 
the region are plains of considerable extent, especially 
between the towns of Chagres and Chorrera; on these 
plains some isolated ridges of hills of inconsiderable 
fieight ocenr. The bills are generally covered with 
trees, but the plains and low grounds which surround 
them are savannahs or prairies, destitute of trees, but 
covered with grasa. wlucb supplies pasture to nu^. 
merous herds of cattle and horses. Though the vege¬ 
tation of this region is generally much lese vigorous 
than in the country farther ea^ there are several cul- 
tivaited tracts, and others which may be cultivated. 
The oUmate also is much more heatuiy, especially on 
the slope towards the Pacific, which in climate and 
season exaictiy resembles the country surronnding the 
town of Ftanama. The country ./dong the shores of the 
Caribbean Sea is far less healthy, and fbe season much 
more irregular. Accordingly we find that the southern 
diatricts are comparatively thickly settled, while the 
northern are nearly uninhabited. The principal rivers 


of this region are the Trinidad and the Caymito or 
Chorrera. The Trinidad enters the Cliagrcs aboiii 
twenty-four miles from its mouth, aficr a course of 
about sixty miles. It rises near llic_ south coast, not 
far from the town of Chorrera, and is navigable for a 
considerable distance. Traversing the isthmus in a 
diagonal line from south-west to north-east, the agri¬ 
cultural produce of the mcr® inhabited districts is con¬ 
veyed by this river to Chagres. The Caymito ov 
Chorrera is formed by several petty streams which 
d(!Bccnd from the eastern declivity of the tahle-lsnd oi 
Veragua, and though its course is short, it is navigable 
to the town of Choirera. There is a harbour at its 
mouth, but the anchorage is bad and exposed. 

West of this region is the table-land ( inesa) of Vc- 
ragua. Its eastern ascent is formed by projecting 
mountains of great elevation, rising abruptly, and fre¬ 
quently exhibiting an almost perpendicular face of 
bare rock. The surface of the table-land itself is very 
uneven, and several summits on il rise to a great 
height. The Peak jle Veragua is stated to attain 
nearly nine thousand feet above the sea-leveh In some 
places, however, there arc plains of considerable ex¬ 
tent. The general elevation of this table-land above 
the sea-level is supposed to be betiveen three and four< 
thousand feet. It approaches the Caribbean Sea within 
a few miles, and is separated firom it by a narrow and 
slifriitly hilly tract. But on the side of the Pacific the 
mountains approach close to the sea, and between the 
Gulf of Parita and the Bay of Montijo project in a 
wide and mountainous peninsula into the Pacific. 
This peninsula terminates in the capes called Punta 
Mala gnd Punta Martala. We are very little ac- 
qtiainted with the climate and soil of this region, but 
as it undoubtedly is much more populous than the 
lower part of the isthmus, it must be presumed that it 
is'Ikvourable to agricdlture and (o the_ health of the 
inhabitants. This last circumstance is due to ’the 
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fl:reat elevation of the eurfaee above ihe sea-lcvel. 
The rivers Hhioh dcseend from this table-land aio 
interrupted by ra])ids and oataracta, and bring down 
great quantities of oarthy niaiter* which they deposit 
at their mouths. All theae rivers accordingly have a 
bar, with a very few feet of water on it, which renders 
them incapable of receiving vessels of above one hun¬ 
dred tons burthen. 

The most western portion of the Isthmus of Panama 
begins at the western declivity of the table-land of 
Veragua, and extends to the boundary-line of Central 
America. 7’his line begins on the shores of the Carib¬ 
bean S(*a at Chica or Monkey Point, and terminates 
oil the Piicific at Punta Bortica. This rdgion is rather 
than one hundred miles from east to west, and 
about seventy miles from north to south. The northern 
part is occupied by the Chiriqui Lagoon, a sheet of 
water ninety or one hundred miles in length from east 
to wTst, and on an average twenty miles wide. It is 
spparatcfl from the (/'aribb«*au Sea by a series of low, ■ 
swampy, and wooded islands, between which there are 
tluc(‘ (h*<»p passages for vessels. 'The mo^ con>mo-i 
dious of tlx'se passages is the most eastern, near A 
tongue of land projecting* from the continent. It is 
called Chiriciui Mouth, and maybe navigated by the | 
lirg(\sl \esacls. Farther west is the entrance, called j 
fhuM del Toio rBuirs Motith), which is only eighteen j 
Icct deej), an<l narrow, but of easy access.. The most' 
wci*(oni, called Boca del Dragon {nragon’s Mouth), is 
also nanow, but very deep. The middle portion of 
the lagoon is occupied by low woody islands, but at 
each (‘xlicniity a considerable space is free from 
islands, and atforda exeelT(»rit anchorage, as tliic lagoon 
IS dec]>, and the swell of the Caribbciin Sea is broken 
by llie intervening islands. 'Fhe country contiguous i 
to the southern shores of the lagoon, for a distance of 
about twenty miles, is low and swampy, the soil being 
covered with a thick layer of alluvium produced 
the annual inundations duiing the rainy season. At 
tlie back of this low trait, which is generally wooded, 
the country rises, and though it contains plains of sonic 
cxt(‘nt, It (ontinues to rise gradually for forty or fitly 
niil(»s fioin the lagoon, where it is bordered by a eon- 
tinuous lidge of high ground. This chain, which is 
i*all('d (lie (.'ahecai’i's Mountains,*may be betw<*en four 
; and five thousand feet above the sea-levcd, but it is of 
; vciy inconsiderable wddth, being only about five bun- 
dr(*d yatds across in its upper part, which extends in 
ncaily a stiaight line wilnout any peaked samniits. 
The houthcni slope of this ridge is much more rapid, 
occupying only about ten miles in width, and lernii- 
iiating on the Pacific in tolerably level tracts, which, 
however, are many foot above the level of the sea. 
The whole country q^irtli of the Cabecarea Mountains 
IS one continuous forest of lofty trees, but along the 
Pacific llicie are seveial woodless tracts. It is only in 
the labt-inoiiiioncd district that the whites have formed 
a f(»w establishments, the extensive* country north of 
the Cabecares* Mountains being in possession of the 
I native tribes, especially the Valientes. This may be 
attributed to the climate, which, on the coast of the 
Pafific, rfsemblcs that of Panama, being subject to 
M‘gular changes of the seasons, and therefore healthy. 

[ But the low country about the Lagoon of Chitiqui is 
|thenched with rain nearly all llie year round: the 
Imoio elevated tract, however, between it and the 
If’abecares Mountains has more regular weather, and 
IS considered tolerably healthy. The numerous rivers 
w liicli TUTi from the northern slope of the mountains 
into the Chiriqui Lagoon are impeded by many rapids 
and cataracts until they reach the Idw country, where 
their course is gentle, and where they may be navigated 
liy large boats; but they have bai'S across their mouths, 
w ith htlle water on them. 


llie coast along the Caribbean Sea, from tlio Bay of 
Candelaiia, into which the river Atrato falls, to the 
Bay of Mandingo, does not f>resent a single haibour 
for largo vessels. It is lined by a eontiriuoqs series of 
small keys, or rocky islands, lying from half a mile to 
a mile from the continent. The inner passage iluw 
formed is full of coral rocks and reefs, but the waici 
is so clear that they are easily seen and avoided in tlw* 
day-time. Othewisc a vessel finds safe anchorage 
there, except during the prevalence of the iiorlli- 
western w inds (fiwim December to ApriL, as the swell 
of the sea is btoken by the islands. The first barbout 
which occurs on this coast is that of Pueito Etello, or^ 
Velo, which is about two miles long, and, on an 
average, one thousand yards wide, it is of consider* 
able depth, and, being surrounded by liigh hills and 
mountains, ajfords excellent and safe anchorage for 
vessels. Though it once Was a place of great trade, it 
in now rarely visited, on account of its excc'ssivc uu- 
dioalthiness. The town, which is built on the sou them 
shores of the harbour, consists of one long street, with 
a few short streets branching off where the ground 
will admit of them. It is surrounded by mountains 
covered with dense fort*sls: it contained, in 1S27, not 
more that 1122 inhabitants, negroes and mulaltoeb. 
About twenty miles farther w est is the Bay of l/mione-^s 
or Puerto de Naos, which has an entratice five nnles 
wide, free from danger. Tl is several miles deep, and 
several projecting®points on its western side afioid 
secnire and commodious anchoiage within them, espi*- 
cially the inucrniost, which is at present considered as 
the harbour. The climate is comparatively beallhj, 
but it is not visited, the surrounding country being 
uninhabited. A few miles farth<T west is the Inrboiu 
of ChagrcB, a little sandy bay, which is only op«»n lo 
westerly winds, and is formed by the inouUi of tin* 
river of the same name. A ledge of rocks runs ac roFs 
its moudi, with not more than fifteen fcet of water in 
the deepest place, and in many rising even to the sur¬ 
face. Under Uie most favourable eircuinstancPb no 
vessel drawing more than tivelve f(*el can enter the 
liarbour. Farther westward there is no harbour, cy - 
cent those afforded by the Chiriqui Lagoon. 

The harbours on the shores of the Pacific an* all 
within the Gulf of Panama. There apjicars to be no 

P )rt west of Punta Mala. The opening of the (iulf of 
auama is between Punta Francisco Salano on tlu* 
continent of South America and Punta Mala, where it 
is about one hundred and fifty miles wide, wliich 
breadth it preserves for about ten miles northw'ard, 
W’hen it begins to Contract. In the northern and nai- 
rower portion of the bay there is a group of islands, 
called Archipeligo dc las Berlas, on account of tin* 
pearls which woi c formerly procured in the adjacent 
sea in great abundance, and still aie taken to a consi¬ 
derable amount. The largest of these islands, ealb'J 
Isla del Rey, rises to a considerable elevation. Most 
of the rivers which fall into this bay admit vessels ol 
considerable burthen. They have, indeed, bars across 
their mouths, on winch there is larely more than two 
feet of water at low tides; but as the tides in this hay 
rise eighteen feet, the bars may be passed at high- 
water, and inside of them the harbours are deep. The 
rivers svhich aie .sometimes visited by vessels are the 
river Facora, about eighteen miles east of the town of 
Panama, and the Rio Grande, which enters the sea 
about two miles west of that town. 

Panama, the principal trading-place on this bay, 
stands on a tongue of land shaped nearly like a speai- 
head.^extending a con8ide];able distance out to sea, and 
gradually f^vclling towards the middle. The principal 
streets extend across the peninsula from sea to sea. 
The houses arc of stone, generally two or three stories 
Jiigh, substantially built, and the larger houses have 
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courtt or paHo*. The public etiificos are—a beautiful 
cathedral, four convents, a imnnoty of Santa Claia, 
add a college. As tlic slopini? shores contiguous to the 
ground oij which the town stunds arc dry at loW'water 
to a considerable distance, the anchorage is about six 
or seven miles distant, where it is protected by a 
number of islands, the largest of which is called Penco, 
a name which is also apjdied to tlic harbour. These 
islamls arc high and well cultivated, and suppHes of 
ordinary kind, including cxccllent/water, may be 
ubiained from most of them. In die town had 
nearly eleven thousand inhabitants. The harbour of 
Panama is usually visited by abolht thirty vessels, 
mostly from Guayaquil, Lambayc^ue, and Callao. 
They import sugar for the consumption of tbb country, 
and Wllion and cacao for re-exportation. These goods 
are transported cither on mules or by |he natives on 
their shoulders from Panama to druoes, on the 
Chagres river, where Uiey are embarked in boats, a^il 
go dviwn the river to Chagres. • 

The ]tlans of eommunieation proposed have been 
numerous, and, as may be supposed, as often prompted 
by tlic interest of particular ^rties as by any well-con- 
sidcrod judgment of its being altogether the best or Uie 
easiest effected. As an instance, the ‘ Times ’ of the 12tb 
of August last mentioned that the Mexican papers epn- 
tainn) a long article showing the “ advantage of effect¬ 
ing the communication by <he way of Tehuantepec, 
1 aliier than by that of Panama or Njoaragua.” 11 then 
expatiates on the difiScultips attendant on a jausage 
across tlie isthmus, and concludesThe way by Te¬ 
huantepec seems never to have been thought of before 
1A42, when it was suggested by 1). Jos£ Garay. The 
country has been surveyud at great expense, and the 
result IS a belief that Tclmantcpec will offer facilities 
beyond those of cither of the other two places. Both 
on the north and on the south side are two ports which 
are foimcd by the mouths of two rivers, cpiiableof 
being connected, and will admit of lai'gc vessels, while 
the waters flowing from a height will easily supply 
the canals." 

The scheme is no doubt a very good scheme for 
Mexican interests. From the Gulf of Tehuantepec, 
in the North Pacific, the Chimilapa would ho ascended 
as high as practicable, which would he connected by a 
ranai with the llio del passo, a tributary to the Huasa- 
cualco, which falls into the Bay of Campeachy, in the 
province, and about one hundred miles north-east of 
the town of Vera Cruz. The lion. P. Campbell 
Scarlett, notwithstanding the flourish of the Mexican 
tia])er as to the originality of the aoheme, notices it in 
nis ‘ Travels in South America in 1838,’ and observes— 
“It is utterly out of the question to make it. under any 
circumstances, navigable for large f^esscla. A boat 
canaLof communication, aided by rivers, would un¬ 
doubtedly render the internal prosperity of a country 
where the distance from sea to sea is one hundred and 
fiftran geographical milra, infinitely greater than it is 
at present; but the realization of this project is more 
important to the state of Mexico than to the general 
interests of the commercial world." The canal would 
he required to be twenty miles long; the streams arc 
winding, with occasional rapids; the harbour of the 
llua^icualco will at no time admjt of vessels Rawing 
ten feet of water, and Ventosa, the btfboor of Tehuan¬ 
tepec, is only an open roadstead. 

[To be eoatiuaedj ^ 

PROGRESSES OF QUEEN EUZABETIL 
No. XL—}5874501. 

The splendid public funeral of Sir Philip Pidney, and 
the trial and execution of Mary, Queen of Seotp, weie 
the two chief events of the year 1587, in which EVza- 
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beth appears to have remained cither in London, 
Greenwich^ or Richmond. In 1588, she, and every 
one else in the kingdom, was occupied with prepara¬ 
tions for resisting the expected attack of the Spanish 
Armada. These events, even to her visit to the cam|i 
at Tilbury, belong rather to history than to an account 
of her Progresses, and arc also too well known to re¬ 
quire repetition. In 1580 and 1500, likewise, ihcie 
were no Prog) esses properly so called, only a few mere 
visits to Walsingliam at Barn Elms,. Nottingliam at 
Chelsea, and the like. On her return on some of these 
visits, the corporation of London met her in the sub¬ 
urbs: in January, 1589, for instance, the Lord Mayor 
issues a precept on the 28th, to the mister and wardens 
of the Stationers’ Company, requiring that 
selves, with six of the comeliest personages of your 
said company, be ready at the Paik Corner, abovt^ St. 
James's, on horseback, apparelled in velvet coats, with 
chains of gold, on Thursday, by two of the clock in the 
afternoon, to wait Ujt^n me and my brethren the a)d(*i - 
men to Chelsea, for t&e recreating of her Majesty ac¬ 
cordingly. And also, that you provide six staff 
torches to light if need shall be required.” The ycai ly 
justs in 1590 were rendered'^ lemarkable by the rcsig 
nation of the championship by Sir Henry iLee to Uu* 
Earl of Cumberland, in the presence of her Majesty. 
After exhibitions in the Tilt-yard, the knights ad¬ 
vanced tojrard her, and she **did suddenly hear a 
music so sweet and secret as every one thereat 
greatly marvelled. And hearkening to that excellent 
melody, the earth as it were opening, theie appealed 
a pavilion made of white tafleta, containing ci^Jit score 
ells, bein^ in proportion likc*tinto the temple of the 
Virgins V'oslai. This temple seemed to consist upon 
pillars of porphyry, iMched like unto a church: within 
It were many lamps burning. Also on the one side 
there stood an altar coveied with cloth of gold, and 
thereupon two wax candles burning in rich candle¬ 
sticks; upon the altar also were laid certain ]uiuccly 
presents, wdiich, after, by three virgins, were presented 
unto her Majesty.” Titc piesents consisted of a cu¬ 
riously-wrougflit wJiite veil, and a cloak with buttons 
of cold, each button engraved with an “ impress of ex¬ 
cellent devise,” and in each loop was a nobleman’s 
liadgc, fixed to a pillar rjclily embroidered. A 
crowned pillar stood ueforc the temple, and Sir Henry 
1.CC, disarming himself, offered up his armour at the 
foot of it, and then, kneeling to the Queen, pf esented 
the Earl of Cumberland as his successor; who, being 
graciously acccfited, was forthwith armed by Sir 
Henry, and mounts upon his own horse. To the 
music was sung, by ”Mr. Hales, her Majesty’s servant, 
a gentleman jn that art-excellent, and tor his voice 
both commendable and admirable^” the following very 
appropriate song, allusive to l^e’s icsi^iiation and 
age 

My golden locks time hath to silver fum’d, 

(Oh time too swift,* and swiftness never reasi)|g!) 

My youth 'gainst age, and age at youth hath spurn 
But muni'd in vain ; youth wanetb by eiiCFea*»ing. 

Beauty, strength, and youth, dowers fading f>eeii; 

Dufy, ibith, and love, are roots and ever greein 

My helmet now shall make a hive fur bc'cs, 

And lovers’ songs sludl turn to holy |wa1ms; 

A man-at-arms must now sit on his knees, 

And feed ou prayers, fliat are old age's alms. 

And so from court to cottage 1 demit; 

My saint is sure of my unspotted heart. 

And when I sadly sit in homely cell, 
ril teach my swains this carol for a song 

Blest be the liearts that think my sovereign well; 

Cms'd t»e the souls that think to do her wrong. 

Cioddiis, vouchsafe this aged man his right. 

To be your beadsman now, flat was your knight.” 
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In 1591 llic Queen left Richmondi and visited Arrh- 
bishop Wbitp^id, on the 11th of February, at Lambeth; 
and again, on the 1.3th, removing thence to Greenwich. 
On the lOlh of May “ the Queen came from Hackney 
to Theobalds,” to visit Lord Burleigh, who, in con* 
sequence of the recent death of his wife, had become 
gieatly dispirited, and wished to retire from bis em¬ 
ployments. Of this the Queen would not hear; and 
on this visit addressed n sort of playful ironical epistle 
to the disconsolate and retired spryte, the Ileremitc 
of Tybole but expressing throughout her high con¬ 
sideration of him. The most remarkable matter,how¬ 
ever, is a sort of interlude got op for bqr reception, it 
is conjectured, by secreta^ Sir Robert Cecil, Buileigb's 
”7Rn, though written by <Iohn Davies, whtdi for gross 
flattery surpasses most of those, fulsome as they were, 
with which she was commonly addressed. We give 
the whole as a curiosity in the history of social 
manners:— 

A eonlerenre between a gpntlcman-nsher and a 
> 08 t [messenger] bcfoic tlic Queen at Mr. Secretary's 
HIHSe. • 

“P. Is Mr. Secretary Qecil‘here? did yon fee Mr. 
Secretary? (ientlemcn, can you bring me to Mr. 
Secretary ? 

“ U. Mr. Secretary Cecil is not here. What business 
have you with him ? 

“ P. Marry, sir, I have letters that import her ma¬ 
jesty’s service. 

“ V. Then you were best stay till be eome; he was 
here even now, and will he again by-and-byc, if you 
have the patience to staj awhile. , 

“P. Stayl The matter rcquiies fueh nosl-haste, as I 
dare not tor my life stay anywhere till 1 nave delivered 
all my letters; therefore, 1 pray, direct me where I 
may find him, for without doubt it is business that 
esjieeially roiicerns the Queen's service. 

“ U. What a business is here with you. If the letters 
concern the* Queen, why should not you deliver them 
to the Queen ? You see she is picscnt, and you cannot 
have a better opportunity, if the intelligence he so im¬ 
portant, and concern herself, as you say. 

"P. I cannot tell what I should do: they coneern the 
Queen's service indeed ; but they tell me they ought to 
be delivered to one of them to iXbose place it is proper 
to receive them. 

“ IJ. j^uecD’s servire! Post: what talk you ? I know 
not wliat you think, but I am sure the world thinks 
she doth herself best serviec when all is done, for all 
her morose servants; though 1 confess (for honour’s 
sake) all great princes must have attendants for their 
businesses. 

“P. Is it so ? M’hy, then, I pray thcc, tell me what 
use doth she niakc«f her servants ? 

”17. She makes the same use of them as the mind 
makes of the senses. Many things she sees and hears 
through them, but the judgment and election is 
her own. , 

••P. If, then, the use of their service be so small, how 
romes it that the reward of their service is so great? 

"\J. Oh, therein she respecteth her own greatness 
and goedness, which must needs be such as it is, 
though it find no object that is proportionable; as, 
for example, the sun doth cast his beams upon dark 
and gross bodies that are not alike capable of bis light, 
as well as upon clear and firansparent bodies which 
do more niuluply his beams. Or if thou dost not under¬ 
stand this demonstration, 1 will give thee one that is 
more familiar. She doth in this resemble eome 

f ;cntle mistress of children, who, when they guide the 
lands of their scholars with their own hands, and 
thereby do make them to write fair letters, do yet to 
encourage them give them u much praise as if them- 
sei\ es liM done it without diicctiuii. 


“P. Wei], I am half persuaded to deliver the letters 
to her own hand; but, sir, they come from the Em¬ 
peror of China, in a language that she knows not. 

“£/■. Why, then,you were very simple. Post: though 
it b^ so, yet these princes (as the Gieat Turk and the 
rest) do alwa]rs send a translation in Italian, French, 
Spanish, or Latin, and then all is one to her. 

*‘P. Doth she understand tbepe languages, and never 
crossed the seas ?* 

Art thou* a post, ard bast ridden so many miles, 
and met with socmany men; and hast tnou not heard 
that all the wA*!*^ knows tliat site speaks and under¬ 
stands all the langui^es in the world wliich are worthy 
to be spojeen or understood ? 

••P. It may be she understands them in a sort; well 
for a lady, but not so well as secretaries should do, that 
have been gvat travellers; and it is the part of e\cry 
secretary’s posftsuon [? profession] to understand so 
many languages. 

Tush! what talkcst thou of secretaries? Asfur 
one of them, whom thou most askest for, if be have any¬ 
thing tliat is worth talking oL the world knows well 
enough where he had it, for he kneels every day where 
he learns a new lesson: go on, thcrcfoiie, deliver thy 
letters; 1 warrant thee she will read them if they be 
any Christian language. 

” P. But is it possible that a lady bom and bred in her 
own island, having but V'cn the confines of her own 
kingdom, should be able without interpreters to give 
audience, and answer still to all foreign ambassadors ? 

“ V. Yea, Post; we have seen that so often tiiid, 
that it is here no w'ondcr. But, to make an end, look 
upon her. How thiiikest thou; dost thou sec her? 
Say truly, sawest thou c\cr more in^jesty or luoie (ler- 
fcction mot together in one hotly ? Believe me. Post, 
for wisdom and policy she is as inwardly suitable as 
externallv admirable. 

“ P. ©h I sir; why now I stand back the rather, you 
have so daunted my spirits with that word; fur, first, 
you say she hatli majesty, and that, you know, never 
likes audacity. Next, you say she is full of policy; 
now, what do I know, if policy may not think fit to 
hang up a Post if he be too saucy? No; I haic 
learned a belter lesson at a grammar-school: non est 
bonum ludcrc cum sanetis. Faicw'dl, good sir: I will 
go to one of the sccretaiies, eome what will of it. 

“ 17. Ah! simple Post, thou art the wilfullest creature 
that liveth. Dost thou not know that beside all her 
jterfTCtions, all the earth has not such a Piiiiee tor 
afiability; for all is one, eome gentleman, come seii- 
iiigman, eome ploughman, come beggar, the hour is 
yet to come that ever she rciused petition. Will she 
then refuse a l§ttor when that conics from so great an 
Emperor, and for her service ? No, no! do as 1 hid 
thee; I should know soiiiething, that have been a 
quarter-master these fifteen years; draw near her, 
kneel down before her, kiss thy letters, and deliver 
them, and use no prattling while she is reading; and if 
ever thou have worse words than ‘ God have mercy, 
fellow,’ and ‘ Give him a reward,’ never trust me while 
thou livest. 

“ P. Well, God bless me, and God save her. Even 
God’s will be done. I am half of thy belief, and 1 w ill 
provomy destiny. * Fair Queen, hercaie letters fiuin 
the Emperor of China, who doth salute you, and I, j our 
vassal, am joyful to sec you, who never saw your 
Majesty, neither in the East Indies nor in the West, 
nor any country where there is neither man or beast.” 

“These things to hear,’’ the heaping on of all sorts 
of apcomplishments—affability, wisdom, policy, but 
above all,^he imqesty and perfection met together in 
one externally admirable body,—“ did the Queen se¬ 
riously incline.’’ The Cecils were certainly eminent as 
statesmen in its highest sense; they were hardly less 
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distinguidied as courtiers ia ils lowest, and they evi¬ 
dently knew and endeavoured to gratify the coarse 
and insatiable appetite of« their sovereign for fiiMoryt 
Of ibis they gave other proofs in the reign igtf EUra- 
beth’s successor. 

On the loth of July she was still with Ik)rd Burleigh, 
bul at his resuU^nce in town, Burleigh House, after¬ 
wards Exeter Change, whither she went to see the 
Karl of lOsscx’s bouse *in Coveiit Garden; and on the 
sdiJH* day Lord llunsdou, her cbambprlain, wrote to 
Sir Willicim More, bidding him another 

\ isit on her way to Portsmouth. He sayb, ** She is very 
desirous to go to Portsmouth and Oowdray, if it be 
possible, but none of us all can set her down aiiy where 
to he at between your house and Cowdray/* This is a 
curious difficulty, and affords a striking proof of the 
bad state of the roads, as Cowdray is little, more, if any, 
than twenty miles distant from Loceley. But the 
Chamberlain adds. “ Though she cannot pass by Pe^- 
worlh and Cowdray, ycl she will assuredly come to* 
your housts and so towards Portsmouth such other 
way as shall be sot down to her/’ Wc have no par¬ 
ticulars of the visit, but she did go to Sir William's 
and tliencc ta Cowdray, dining at tne Farnbam Castle, 
the residence of the Bishop of winchester, on her way. 
Her magnificent reception at Cowdray we must leave 
tor another opportunity. 


IVhtrluool qf agitation of the waters which is 

constantly observed near Mcssini^ and wliich is usually desig¬ 
nated the whiilpoul of Cbarybdis, is now well known to be uii- 
accotnpaiiied by any vortigitiuns motion by which vessels might 
lie abaoihed, and is, rather, an incessant undulation of tlic water. 
The agitation is said to exist in several different places at the 
bame lime, within the circumferences of circles whose diameters, 
wlieii the wind is moderate, do not exceed one hundred feet, and 
H caused b} tlie wind acting obliquely on the rapid current 
wliieli sets towaida the futo, or lighthouse, from the uoAli during 
six hours, and from the south during the next six hours, and so 
oil alteuiately; the changes taking place re8i)ective1y with the 
lisliig Olid betting of tile moon. •Sjjalianzani, who was rowed 
over the spot tvheii the wind was light, exiierienced no danger, 
tlumgli tlie boat was much tossed by the waves: he was informed, 
e\ cr, that when the wind is high the swelling of the waves is 
moic violent and extensive, so that small vessels which arc 
tlriven within the limits of the agitation may be sunk by the 
waves breaking over them, and large ones may be driven on the 
Italian shoie, wheie they are sometimes wrecked on the rock of 
Scylia. The dashing of the waves on the hollow rocks about 
Capt' i’eloro produces a noise which is said to resemble Die 
haiking of dogs; and it is probable that these sounds gave i ise 
to the fable that a female moiistei, surrounded by ferocious dogs 
and wolves, lay theie in wait to devour Die mariiieis who might 
lie wivckeil on the coast,— / Win?/ CjfclopttiiM ,, 


Parmetan CAreM.—The Lodigiano, the country about Lodi, is 
Die native seat of the chei^se called Parmesan, but which is almost 
wholly made in this district: the Perminiani, however, having 
been the iirst to export the article, it. acquired their name. 
Othcia, oil the contrary, say that a princess of Parma having 
introduced it at the Freiioli table, it received its deiiomuiation 
fium her excellency, w well as that of the cheese. The French 
gaatronotuei niairitaiii tlmt it is with cheese as with Wine, namely, 
that each sjiecies has its own whick cannot be pranced 
elsewhflie, resulting ])artlyfrom natural causes and partly from 
the mode of manipulation; but that in cheese the co-operating 
causes are in neb more numerous than in wine; the nature of the 
soil, the plants upon which the cows feed, the wateit they drink, 
Die air they breathe, the construction of the cow-house, the 
([iiality of the rennet, nay even the comptexkm of the dairymaid, 
are all efficient causes. To carry on the busimaw of a cheese- 
dairy to advantage, the milk of at least fifty cows^ needed; 
but the land being very much divided into small heldings^niauy 
of the farmers have not a sufficieut extent of pasturage. They 
therefore join with their neinthboun in a kind of partnership, the 
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milk being brought into a common daiiy, where it is kept in very 
large copper vessels, and the produce divided. The deep yellow 
euluiu is given by saffron. The pasturage is most rich: when 
cut for bay it gives three crops in the year.—ilfurmy's Ilarntbooh 
ofitatg. 


Vatu tfAnwriean Birda .—If superstition takes alarm at our 
familiar and simple s|)ecie8, what wouhl be thought by the igno¬ 
rant of a South American kind, large as the Wood-Owl, which, 
iti^he lonely forests of Demerara, about midnight breaks out, 
lamenting like one in deep distress, and in a lone more dismal even 
than the painful hexaobord of the slothful Ai. Tlic sounds, 
like the expiring sighs of some agonizing viotmi, begin with a 
high loud note, Ao, ha ha ha i ha ! ha / each tone falling 
lower and lower, till the last syllable is scarcely beaid, pausing a 
moment or two l^tween this leiterated tale of seeming sadness. 
Four oilier species of the Goatsucker, accoxding to Watertoii, 
also inhabit this tmpical wilderness, among which also is in¬ 
cluded Whip-jpoor tVitL Figure to yourself Die suiprise and 
wonder of the stranger who takes up his solitary abode for the 
first nigbt amidst those awful and iiiferminahle forestM, when, at 
tyrilight, ho begins to be assailed familiarly with a sjjectral equi¬ 
vocal biid, approaching within a few yards, and then arrosliiig 
him with vwhan-ifou, v)w)*wh'^^ft'h.iMire~you^ Another .i|i- 
proaches and bids him, as if a slave under* the Lish, urnrh-away^ 
work^uHfrk-^oork^away ; a tliiid inounifnlly vviea trilty^rome’yo ! 
wU(y»wtliy-wdly»com€-<fO ! and os you gel among the highlands, 
our old acquaintance vucifeiates h htp-yonr^u'tlly whp-whp-whip^ 
pouV^viU! It is therefbu* not surprising that such iincaithly 
soitinls should be consideif'd in the light t>f Hiipeiiiatuial toic- 
bodings issuing from spectics in the guise of buds.— Nutiatl a 
Manual of tlte Ormthology of the VmM Stutea and of Camulfi* 


Crab^tatekmg on the Scoittah (onat .—We soon perceived two 
men in a small craft: Dieir little boat hung motionless on the 
then w'aveless mirror of the hay, in about ten feet dejith of 
water; and after for a minute oi thmehy holding tlu ii faces close 
iqiou the siirtUce, (hey seemed suddenly to pull a long pole out 
of the water, wiDi something adhcniig to ii-> oxtrenul}. We 
soon found that they were taking advantage of (he glassy stillness 
of the water, (o oveilook the o«irly walk <»f (he nabs. The) no 
sooner saw these crusty erustaceaua on the suliaqueuiis sand, than 
(hey poked them behind with their long stiivi s. the crabs tinned 
round and seized upon the ]mle6. These Litier weie slightly 
ahaktin by the fishermen, as if in pain or teiioi ; the angry ciea- 
turns clung ail the closer, and were thou lapidly hoisted into the 
boat,— Jiitaona Poyayt round the Coaat of Si uttand* 


Serpent-Ckmmtt ,—One of these jugglers, or chaiiriers, was 
by fai (lie most ex]xut and da1:iiig fellow 1 had seen pciforin with 
snakes; and he cuinplettdy astonished us by the inanner in which 
he pulled about, fpiu treated with the gieatest indjfiercnce and 
coolta^ss, a very fine Cobra de caiiello, or Noya, iis tlie Kandyans 
call it, alnuit three feet oihI a half long^ whicli lie liad brought 
with him. lie handled it with great rotiglmess, )(q peifefit coii- 
iidetree : he also struck luid threatened it itfso dai Ing a way, that 
at last I siis})ecied its poison-fangs had been broken or extiacted; 
but this 1 found was not Die case; for alter be had taken much 
pains ill order to irritate it, and soothe it wbeii it agtil, and had 
evtii put it into his bosom, J told one of the servants to desite 
him (o oiieu its mouth—not ex{)ecliug that he would doso-Hiijd 
show me whetlier Die poison-fangs weie cxtructeil or not. ]]«• 
di;! so without the least hesitation; and thcie they certainly 
were, and in the most perfect state! Indeed 1 confess that, in 
even going up to examine Dnnn, a strange suit ot thiillliig sen¬ 
sation rati through my whole frame, at the idea of tieing bitten 
by such a terrible yet hcautUiil creature. I then desired the 
servant to oak him if Die snake would bite me if I touched it. 
He ifistttutly replied, Dial it certainly would do so; and, scetn- 
ingly atVaid lest 1 should venture too neay it, he, in great haste, 
put it back info the bag in which he had liroiight it.— Ineftt,- 
Col. Campbalfa Ejrcu^uma^ Advanturaa^ and Fietd^Sporia in 
Ceylon. 
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ESSAYS ON riJE LIVES OP REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS-No XVII 
Al^DRrA MANlFCrNA h 14JO cl 1500 

Tor a while wo muat lea>c heautiful lloienoo and 
her piinlor^, who were stiivin^^ alter poiieotion by 
imiUtu'R what they saw in, nature—the ('omnion 
appearances of the ob]e(ts, animate and inanimate, 
aiound them—and turn toanothei pait ot Italy wheio 
there ai oso a man of genius who pursued a wholly clif- 
teroiit (oui sc, at least be started ii om a different point. 
uid who exercised foi a time a great influence on all 
the painters of Italy, including those of Floiencc 
Ihts was Akobba Mantboxa, ^rticularly interesting 
to English readers, as his most celebrated work, the 
’lYiumph of Julius Caesar, is now preserved in the 

No 742. 


pala(<' of Hampton Court, and has foimed part of the 
royal colloc lion evei since the days of Chailes I, 
Andrfa Mantegna was the soi of \eiy poor and 
obscure parents, and born near PaduA m 1430 * All 
we Icain ot his eaily childhood amounts to Uns,—that 
ho u as* employed •in keeping sheep and being con 
ducted to the city, entciod, we know not by what 
(hance, the scliool of Prancesio Squarcionc 
About the*iniddle of this century, from wliuhtime 
wc date the levival of letters m Europe, the study of 
the Greek language and a taste for the woiks of the 
(laswal authors Jud bocoitfe more and nioie diffused 

* The da<^of Mantegna a birth and death Vet e long subjects 
of uucerhiiiify and controversy. Aeeoidmg to some authors he 
was born in 1451, and died in 1517, but the best and laM 
auth( xities nre now agreed upon the daten as en m the text 
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.through I{aly. Wo are told that ** to write Latin cor¬ 
rectly, to understand tho allusions of the best authpra, 
• to learn the rudiments at least of Greek, were the 
objects of every cultivated inind.*" Classical literature 
was narticulaily studied at the University of Padua, 
Squarciorie, a native of that city and by profession a 
I'ainier, uas early smitten with this passion for the 
antique. He not only travelled oyer all Italy, but 
visited Greece in search of llie remains of ancient art. 
Of those' which he could not purrhsle or remove, he 
obtainc'd casts or copies; and, retuYhin^ to Padua, lie 
opened tliere a school or acadeiny<»for painters, not 
indeed the most celebrated nor the most hifluential, 
hut at that time the best attended in all Italy. Squar- 
eione numbered one hundred and thirty-seven pupils, 
and was conMdered the best teacher of nis time. Yet 
of all this Cl owe! of students the names"of three only 
are pres'»rved, and of these only one Fms attained last¬ 
ing celebrity. By Sqiiareionc himself we hear only Vf 
one undoubted picture displaying great talent; hut if 
appears that he painted little; cinjdojed his scholars 
to execute wdiat woibs ueic confided to him; and 
gave hinisclf.up to the business of instruction. 

Andrfa. Mantegna uas only known in the academy 
of Squarcione as a poor boy, nhose talent and docility 
rendered him a favourite with his master. He worked 
early and late, copying with assiduity the models 
which weic set hetore him, drawing from the Irag- 
ments of statues, the busts, tlio bavrelicfs, ornaments, 
and vases with which Squaicione had eniiclied his 
academy. At the age of nineteen Andrea painted Ins 
first great pictine, in which he vepresentod the four 
evangdisls; his imagination and his pencil familiarized 
only with the forms of clabsical art, he gave to these 
sacred personages the air and attitude of heathen 
philosophers, but they excited iievcrtlieless gicat 
applause. ^ 

At this time tlic Venetian Jacopo BcUmi^ father of 
the two great BeUini, of whom we shall have to speak 
presently, arrived in Padua, where ho was employed 
to paint some pictures. lie was considiwd as the 
liv.il of Squarcione, both as a painter and teacher. 
Andrea was captivated by the talents and conversation 
of the Venetian; and yet more attracted by the chcirms 
of his daiighler Nicolasa, whose hand lie asked and ob¬ 
tained fiom her father. Jacopo Bellini was of opinion 
that he who had given such early proofs of asMduit) 
and ability must ultimately succeed; and though 
Andrea w*h 8 still poor and hut little known, and ihc 
IJcHiai family already rich and celebrated, ho did not 
hesitate to bestow ins daughter on the youthful and 
modest suitor. This marriage, and what lie regarded 
as the revolt of hi^ favourite diseiple, so cm aged 
Squarcione that he never foigave the off'ciif'e. Andrea 
havmgsoon after completed a picture which excelled 
his first, his old master attacked it with the most mer¬ 
ciless severity, and publicly denounced its faults: the 
figiues he said were stiff, weic cold*; without life, 
without nature; and observed sarcastically that Andj’ea 
should have painted them like marble, and then the 
colour would nave harmonized with the drawing. This 
criticism came with a particularly ill grace from him 
wHt) had taught the very principle^ he novy condemned, 
and Andrea felt it bitteriy; but the “Italian anRotator 
of Va.8ari remarks very truly, that severe and un¬ 
just censure, while it crushes mediocrity, acts as a 
spur and excitement to real genius; and that ex¬ 
cessive praise often turns the brain of the weak 
man while it icndeisihc man of genius slotliful and 
careless. Andrea showed that be had sufficient 
strength of mind to rise superior to both praise and 
censure; he felt with disgust and pain the malignity 
of his old master; but he knew'* that much of his criti¬ 
cism w as just* Instead of showing any sense of injury 


or discouragement, he set to w ork with fresh ardour; 
lie drew and studied from riaUire instead of confining 
himself to the antique; he imitated the fresher and 
livelier colouring of his new relations, the Bellini; 
and his next picture, which represented a legcmd of 
St. Christopher, was so superior to the last, that it 
silenced the open cavilling of Sc^uarcione, liiough it., 
could not extinguish his animosity, peihaps rather 
added to it; for Andrea had introduced among the 
numerous figures in his fresco that of Squarcione him¬ 
self, and the likeness was by no im^ans a flatlering one. 
Notwithstanding the admiration which these and otlier 
works excited in his native city, ihc enmity of his old 
master seems to have rend(*rcd Padua intolerable ns a 
residence. Attdrea therefore went to Verona, w here ' 
he executed several frescoes and sonic smaller 
tures; and^tliere being invited to Mantua by Luilovico 
Gonzaga, he finally entered the service of that prince. 
The native courtesy of Andrea's manners, as well as Ins 
acquired knowledge and his ability in his piofcpsion, 
jecoininendted him to his new patron, who loaded him 
with honours and favours. 

Some years after he had ,lakcn up his residence in 
Mantua, and had executed for the Maiquib Ludovico 
and his son and successor Frederigo sevcial woiks 
which yet remain, Andrea was invited to Home by 
Pope Innocent VI11., to paint for him a chapel in the 
Belvedeie^ The Maiquisot Mantua }>ciiiuUcd him to 
depait but for a lime only, and accoiiq^anicd the pei- 
mishion by gifts, by leltoiV of re<‘oininciid,Uion to the 

I iontill; and ihe more to show the esteem in whi(*li he 
leld him. bcdtowed on him the honour of knighthood. 

Mantegna, on his arrival in Home, Jiimsclf to 
work with his characteristic diligence and enthii'-iasm, 
and covered the walls and the ceiling with a uuiltiphcity 
of subjects, exe(*uted, says V'asari, with the delicacy of 
miniatures. These licautifnl paintings existed till late 
in the last century, when Pius VI. dcstioved the Ciiapcl 
to make room for his now museum. While Aiulica 
was employed at Home by Pojkj Innocent, a jdeasant 
and ofiaractcrisiic incident occuired, which does 
honour both to him and to the pope. 11 is Judincss was 
at this time much occupied and distuibed by state 
affairs; and it happened that the paymenls were not 
made with the regularity wduch Andiea dc'-ned. Tin* 
pope soiuelimes visited the artist at liis woik, and one 
day lie abk(»d him the meaning of a ccilain feinali* 
figuie on wdiich he was ])ainUng. Andrea ie))lic<l, 
wmh a signifK'ant look, that he was tiymg to re])icbciit 
Discreium. The pope, uiideistanding him at gnee, 
rejilied, “If you w'oiild place Disciction in fitting com¬ 
pany, you should paint Patience at lier side.*' Andrea 
took the hint, and said no nime; and wlien bis woik 
was completed the pope not only paid Inm the sums 
stipulated, hut rewaidcd him migiifi(*eiilly besides. 
Almut ihe year 1487 he returned to Mantua, wliere lie 
built himself a in-^gnilicent house, uaiuled in‘*^ide and 
outside by his own liand, and in wnichnbe lesidcd in 
great esteem and honour until his death in Ifitjo. He 
was buried in ihc church of his patron saint, St. . 
Andrew, whole his inonument in bronze and sev^'tal 
of his pictures mAy yet be seen. 

Tlie existing works of Andrea Manlt'gna are so 
numerous that we must content oursedves tvith lecoid- 
ing imlv the most remarkable, and the occasions on 
which tiiey W'cre paiuton. 

In the year 147fi, Andrea executed for his Iiiend 
and patron, Ludovioo Gonzaga, the famous frie7e re¬ 
presenting in nine compartments the Triumjih ol 
Julius Caesar, aftew his conquest of Gaul. Th(*so w eie 
laced round tlic upper part .of a hall in the palace of 
an Sebastiano, at Mantua, whicli Ludovico had lately , 
erected. They hung in thia palace for a century and 
a half. When Mantua was sacked and pillaged in 
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1629, they, with many other j)icturc8, e8ca])cd; the 
Duke Carlo Gonzaga, reduced to poverty by the 
vices and prodigality of his predecessors, and the wars 
and calamities of his own time, sold his gallery of pic¬ 
tures to our King ()harles L for 2(),000lg and these 
and other works of Andrea Mantegna came to England 
with the rest of the Mantuan collection. When King 
(Charles's pictures ^vere sold by the parliament after 
his death, the Triumph of Julius Csssar was purchased 
for IIKKW., but on the return of Charles II. it was re- 
stoied to the royal collection, how or by whom docs 
not appear. The nine pictures now liang in the ))alace 
of Hampton Court. They are painted ^in distemper 
jjn twilled linen which bus been stretched on frames, 
^aiTS originally placed against the wall with ornamented 
pilasters dividing the compartments. In their present 
faded and dilapidated condition, hurried and uninformed 
visitors will probably pass them over with a cuisory 
glance, yot, if we except the Cartoons of Rapliael, 
Hampton Court contains nothing so curious and valu¬ 
able as this old frieze of Andrea Mantegna, whichj 
notwithstanding the fiailly of the material on which it 
is executed, has now exited for three hundred and 
sixty-seycu years, and, having been frequently en¬ 
graved, is celebrated alt over Europe. 

Andrea retained through his nnole life that taste 
for the forms and efiects of eculpture which had given 
to all hU earlier woiks a certain hardness, meagreness, 
and louiiality of outline neither agreeable in itself nor 
in liannony withpictoiial illusion; but in IhcTriunijih 
of Julius (’.Tsar the combination of a sculptural style 
with the aims and beauties of ]>ainting was^iot, as’we 
iisnaljy find it, misplaced and unpleasiiig; it was fitted 
to tile designed puipose and e.xccutod with wonderful 
sneces*?; the innumerable figures inoveonc after another 
in a Jong and splendid procession, as in an ancient bas- 
relief, but coloured ligbtly, in a stjle resembling the 
antique paintings at Pompeii. Originally it appears 
that the nine compartments wore si'paiatcd from each 
other by sculptured pilasters. In the first picture, or 
conqiartment, we have trumpets, incansc burning, 
standards borne aloft by the victorious soldiers. In the 
becorid and third the trojdiies and statues of gods 
earned off from the enemies. ^ In the fourth more 
su jh trophies, with the oxen crowned with garlands, 
for the sacrifice. In the fifth jiicture are four cle- 
])hants, ^adorned with rich garlands of fruits and 
lloweis, bearing on their backs magnificent candelabra? 
and attended by beautiful youths. In the sixth are 
figures b<‘aring vases, and others displaying the arms 
of the vanquished. The seventh picture shows us the 
unhappy captives, wlio, according to the barbarous 
Homan custom, were exhibited on these occasions to 
the scoffing and exalting ])opulace; there is here a 
giouj) of female eantives of all ages, among them a 
young dejected briae-like figure, a woman carrying 
nor infant children, and a mother leading by the hand 
her little boy,»w ho lifts Uf) his foot as if lie had hurt it; 
this group is particularly pointed out by Vasari, who 
praises it for its nature and its grace. In the eighth 
jiiclure we have a group of singers and musicians, and 
among tltein is seen a youth whose unworthy office it 
was to mock at the wretched captives, in which he is 
assisted by a chorus of the common people; a beautiful 
youth with a tambourine is distinguished by singular 
spirit and grace. Tn the last picture appears the con- 
qimror, Julius Caesar, in a suWiptuous chariot richly 
adorned w^ith sculptures in the antique style. He is 
surrouTided and followed by a crowed of figures, and 
among them is seen a youth bcaryig aloft a standard 
on which is inscribed Cse^iar's memorable words, 

Fidi, Vici ; I came, I saw, 1 conquered.'* 

The inconceivable richness of fancy displayed in 
this triumphal procession, the numbers of figures, of 


objects of every kind, tlic propriety of the RntSc|ue 
costumes, ornaments, armour, with the scientific 
manner in which the perspective is managed, the 
whole being adapted to its intended sUnatioi\iar above 
tlie eye, so that the under surfaces of the objects are 
alone visible, (as would be the case when viewed from 
below,) the upper surfaces vanishing into air; all these 
merits combined render this sfiies of pictures one of 
the grandest works of the fifteenth century, worthy of 
the attention and admiration of all beholders. 

When the Flemish painter, Rubens, w^as at 

Mantua in IGOu, was struck with astonishment on 
viewing these works, ami mmlc a fine copy in a re¬ 
duced ior^i of, the filth compartment, which copy is 
now m the posschsion of Mr. Hogeis the poet. 

Another of the most cclebi ated of Mantegna's works 
is the great fdeture now in the Louvre, at Paris, and 
called hy the Itafians “/« Madonna della the 

Madonna of Victory. The occasion on which it was 

T ainted recalls a great event in history, the invasion of 
taly by Charles VIII. of France. Of all the wars un¬ 
dertaken by ambitious and unprincipled monarchs. 
whether instigated by revenge, by policy, or by rapacious 
thirst of dominion, this invasion of Italy,’ in 140."), was 
the most flagitious in its injustice, its folly, and its 
erwity. Charles, after ravaging the whole coun¬ 
try from the Alps to (^alabria, found himself ob¬ 
liged to retreat, ami on the banks of the Taro was mot 
by Gian-Fiance8Co,fMai<pus of Mantua, the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Fredcrigo, at the head of an army. On the 
part of the Italians it was rather a victory missed than 
a victory won ; for the Fiench coniinncd thc^r ictreat 
across the Alps, and the lo-^s of the Italians was iui- 
nicnse. The Marquis of jrantua, howc\cr, chose to 
eonskler it as a victory: he built a church on tht* o(Ta 
Sion, and commanded Andrea Mantegna to jjaint a 
picture for the high altar, which should ex]jrcss at 
once his*devotion and his gratitude. Considering the 
subject and the occasion, the Fieuch must have had a 
particular and maiieiuns pleasure in placing this pic¬ 
ture in the Louvre, where it now hangs, at the upper 
end of that immense galloiy. 

It represents in the ceiitic, undera canopy or aibour 
composed ot garlands of foliage and fruit, and seated 
on a throne, the Virgin Mary, wdio holds on her knees 
the infant Saviour. On her right stand the archangel 
Michael and Sf. Maurice m complete armour. On the 
left are the patron saints of Mantua, St. Longinus and 
St. Andrew with the infant St. John ; moie in front, on 
each side, are the Marquis of Mantua, and his wife, 
the celebrated and accomplish(*d Isabella d‘Este, w lio 
kneeling, return thanks for the so-calle<l victory o\ er the 
French. The figure of the MarchesaIsabella is still, in 
the French catalogue of the Louvre, stvled St. Elizabeth, 
an error poiulod out long since by Lanzi and otheis. 
This picture w^as finished in the year 15(K). w^hen Andrea 
was 70; in beauty and softness of execution it exceeds 
all his other works, while in the poetical conception of 
the whole, the giaucleur of the saints, and the expres¬ 
sion in the countenance of Gonzaga as lie gazes upwards 
in a transport of devotion, it is worthy of his best 
years. In the Louvre are three other pictures by 
Andrea Mantegna. One is the Crucifixion of Aur 
Savioflr, a small picture remarkable for containin^is 
own portrait in the figure of the soldier seen half 
length in front. Another, an allegorical subject, re¬ 
presents the Vices flying before Wisdom, Chastity, and 
Philosophy, while Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance 
return from above, once more to take up their habita¬ 
tion «among men. Another picture, of exceeding 
beauty, rqiresenta the Muses dancing to the sound of 
Apollo's lyre; Mars, Venus, and Cupid stand on a 
locky height, looking upon them, while Vulcan is seen 
i at a distance threatening his faithless consort. In this 
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littUi ficture M&ut»f;tia Deems inspired by the very IFIorenoe, end Naples. Of many disciple* formed by 
spirit of Greek art: the Muses are designed with ex- Andrea Mantegna not one attained to any fune of in- 

J uisile taste and feehnd; it is probably the chef* fluence in his art; they all exaggerated his manner 
*oeuVre of the aitist in jbisoim particular style, that and defects, as is usual with scholats who follow the 
for which his natural tmn of mind and early studies manner of ^ir master. His two sons were both ar- 
under Squaidonr Imd fitted him. In gbnerdl, his re- tints, studious and respectable men, hut neither of them 
ligious pictures are not pleasing; and many of his inherited the genius oi their father. Ariosto, in a fa- 
classical subjects have'a tasteless meagreness in the mous stanea ni bis forat poem (*Oilando Furioso,’ 
forms, which is quite opposed to all mu conception') of cxxxiii., st. 2), in whicn he has commemorated all the 
In'auiy and greatnesa of style; huthe nas done grand leading painters of his own time, places the name ot 
things. Besides the works alread/'mqntioned, there Andrea Mantegna between those of Leonardo da Vinci 
are four in the museum at Berlin, andothen at Vienna, and Gian Bellini. 



[Koman PeiuAiiii \. J 


HOMAN PEASANTRY 

This is another of Bartolommeo Pinellfs designs of 
mingled customs and oostunies. The picturesquely 
attired peasant-women are from some village on the 
lulls which gird ill the Roman Campania and the 
Pontine Marshes. The style of the head-drapeiy— 
v'im conBists sttnplv of broad liqen napkin or towel 
I 2 ^acrfnlly folded, and with or without i Irine:©—id com¬ 
mon to many districts throughout the south of Italy, 
though by no means to all of thorn. In ordinary cases 
tfaai^tnge is but a loosened part of the lln^'n napkin; 
but the betier-conditioned of these Paesanc often dis¬ 
play on Saints’ days and Oiomi di Festa (holidays^ 
fringjes toads of aiTk and golh thread. Although vhey 
c»ll it by the very homely and unpoetiraFnatoo of 
towel (t&mgiia,* whence we haiT deiivod our irord, 

t Tovaglia » not provincial or patoia, but good 'Tmican. But 
in TufiOan It nothing but a towel. The Uornuns, If we 


or the name of the thing with which we wipe our haiici 
and faces'), or by'the name of il panno (the cloth): 
this feuidle adornment figures conspicuWsly in the 
popular minatory poetry. The luve-smiUen Roman or 
Neapolitan swain sings of it, when describing the 
charms and graces of bis belV idoh, as our priiiiitn e 
English and Scottish soiig-makors \iised to sing of the 
“fiouuig auburn hair,** “ lint-white locks,” the blue 
libbons to tie up the bonnie hair, the snood, &c. But 
these southern swains ana often very bold, figuiative, 
* and almost oriental in their language, making a great 
deal more of their fair-one’s linen towel tlian oui 
songsters and somietteers ever ventured to make ot 
flowing hair or silken ribbon. We have heard them 
compare the towel Co a ship or sail at sea, to a suminci 
cloud, to a comet, a star, the moon, the froth and foam 
icmemlipr itghl, often call fiie (uvaglia or paimo, hpezamoia^ 
which, 111 pure della Cruica Italian, aianides the posket-houd* 
kerMiipf * * 
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on the Bea-shorc, the snow on tho mountain-top, the 
glory round the head of a Saint, the very head-gear of 
the blessed Madonna herself, that 

Maid, yet mother, 

Goddess, yet woxtian*-*like none other, 

That still xememberetb in Heaven 
The heart—the hopes—lb woman given.** 

We remember hearing au amorous or musical peasant 
from the old hill-town of Capaccio, singing on the 
shady side of one of the massy columns of the Pipstan 
Greek temples, and using tiiis bold figure, in his 
Neapolitan patois— 

** Deh \ quaiiiio tu raetti 'sta tovaglia biomia, 

Mi pan uii* antenna in auto mare !*' 

“ Ah! when you put on your white* towel, 

You seem to me a shti) on the high sea! 

.These rustic verses are transmitted orally from gepe- 
ration to generation, and are pre8er\ed solely by 
memory : neither type and press, nor even pen being* 
employed to keep them from oblivion and give the.m 
what ]ioet8 call immortality. They have, in short, 
been preserved like most of bur nursery rhymes, and, 
like some of those simple productions, many of them 
are evidently of considerable antiquity, and are likely 
to remain in the popular mind for ages to come. Some 
of them, not of the amatory kind, are not inucli to bo 
< oinmended. The song most in voguo among tho 
Idzzaroni of Naples is all about catching //cat—an art 
in whk'h they liave great practice, and in wliirb they 
have attainod to a rare degree of skill. As Mr. 
llalliucll }ia<i made ai} incomplete colle^'tion of our 
nursoiy ihyinos, so several Italians have made partial 
(‘ollections of their jiopular songs, writing them down 
from memory, or taking them from the lii>s, of the 
singers. We believe that tin* best of these collections 
is the one published about ten yeais ago by the 
Cavalier Visconti, eriliilod ‘ Canti Popolari della 
Marittima e della Campagna ft but even this is veiy 
incomplete, and is oonfinod to a small pait of the j 
Roman States. It does not include «the Marches of 
Ancona, or Umbiia, or the most mountainous parts 
of the States of the Church; and we have generally 
observed in Italy, as in olhei; countries, that the in¬ 
habitants of mountainous regions are more addicted to 
music and song and traditions than are the dwellers in 
])lain% The Neapolitan collections we have seen are 
confined almost entirely to the Canti Popolari of 
the city of Naples, the Campagna Felice, and the rest 
of the province of the Teira di Lavoro; but every 
other province, and nearly every distiict in it, have, 
together with a distinctive costume for their women, 
some particular song or songs of their own. There 
are a few canti opcansoni that aie sung all over the 
Neapolitan kingdom. Among these are the well- 
known I'arantella, beginning 

** Sei belln, sei bnona, «*i tult* nniorosafj 
and the droller ditty, 

La luna sla in mezzo lo maip, ^ 

Mamma mia maritime tuj— 

• Figlia mia che t’ aggio k daref 
Mamma mia pensdci tu. 

K 1^ luna ita in mezzo lo maic !'* 

* Ihp word inonna (iti Tuscan, or purs Italian, (Honda) of 
course means bmm or kotides Ubt as me linen head-napkin is 
always blsaohed, and generally kept clean and of a snowy wkite*^ 
uess, OUT Capaccio frSettd must have turned bionea (white) into 
bioHfia for the sake of a rhyme. 

t TLie Marittima is that part of the Roman States which lies 
on the Mediterranean (not the Adriatic) shore; the Catnpagna is 
the Campania of Rome, which stands between the Marittima 
and the mountains, including the lower ranges of the latter, 

I Thou art beautiful, thou art good, thou art all amorous, or 
made to be hploved. 


<< The moon is in the middle of ihe sea: 

Mamma mine, gOt me a husbaitd \— 

Daughter mine, whoth have 1 to gite thee 

Mamma mine, think of that youmlf.* 

And the moon in the middle of the sea! 

Excejit Mr. Charles Mathews—the clever non of a 
clever lather—who has resided a loojg time in the 
south of Italy,I and whose 'other imitations of the 
stiauge inamiej^ of the Neapolitans (including tiiat of 
their tarantella pf national dance) are all perfect in 
their kind, wc never met with (he foreigner that 
could do justice^to these strange wild popular notnA 
or sing them at they are sung by the common peo^e 
in the Ithid of the vine, the myrtle, and maccaroni. A 
traveller might spend his time worse than in collect¬ 
ing these primitive, inedited, unpriuted compositions, 
throughout thobPeninsula; but the task would require 
«a periect familiarity with the humorous and numerous 
patois or dialects of Italy, for, in this fiarticular, as well 
as in the costume of the women, there is some variety or 
difference in nearly every district; while, between the 
Piedmontese and Milanese in Upper Italy, and the 
Neapolitan and Calabtian in Lower .Italy, and the 
dialect of Sicily, the difiereiu e is so gieat as almost to 
ipake the dialects appear distinct ]anguap;es. Tlic 
Milanese have made more than one collation of the 
popular songs in their ^)wn patois; and a collection 
of Sicilian songs, pf the rudest and most primitive sort, 
but uith occasional beauties mingled uitli theii* 
quaintness, was published a few years ago at Palermo, 
but in addition to these old household verses, the pro¬ 
ductions of unknown and unnamed peasants, the 
Sicilians possess—also lu their own beautiful dialect, 
in which the soit and sweet Italian is made softer and 
sweeter still by the multiplication of the softest-sound¬ 
ing of Uie vowels—the exquibitc, the classical songs, 
pastorals, and piscatory eclogues of the Abbaie Meli, 
whose verses aie more honeyed than his name, and 
who, more than any writer in any language, merits the 
name of “ the modern Theocritus/* the name which 
his admiring countrymen, and ihe Italians generally, 
have long bestowed upon him. Meli Wi^ no cold and 
pedantic imitator of the Greek and Latin poets; his 
piciuics are all pictures from real life—from the 
shepherds and husbandmen he saw on his own native 
hills and in his own familiar valleys, and the fisher¬ 
men and mariners on the bold Sicilian coasts—and they 
are as true and faithful in their way, as those of our 
great painter of bumble life, (^rabbe. His love-songs, 
111 the vernacular dialect, are familiar to every Sicilian, 
however lowly and unlettered be his condition; and 
they have all neen set to iqusic for tlie favourite native 
instrument, the guitar.* His Doric notes, as com 
paied to the Tuscan, or pure Italian, are like Burns's 
sweetest and softest Scotch compared with our standard 
English. But the song upon a paesana’s head-cloth has 
led us into a digression. 

In some districts the tovaglia, or panno, is raised 
considerably from the head, and is kept in its position 
by a large silver pin or bodkin from twelve to fifteen 
inches long, and ornamented at one end by being 
wrought into the shape of the feather end of an arrow, 
or into some other giaceful form. The most beautiful 
and the most p^erfect specimens of these head-dresses 
are to be sc^en m the islands of Ischia and Procida. 

The stately matron in our cut, with the curiously 
shaped iVsc u)M)U her head, is wearing her holiday 
boddice. This part of the attire is oiten tastefully 
embroidered, ana the material of the embroidery is 
not unfrequently gold (hr silver thread of the purest 
kind. And it is curious to observe that in their rings, 

* Meli died, at an advanced age, in 1815, shortly after col- 
lectingf and publishing an edition of his works, in seven volOtRiM. 
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iMur*ring«, and other ornaments, the poorest of these 
peasantry, if they possess any such things at ail, have 
them always made of the (purest gold or silver that 
can be procured. The workmanship is often rough, 
but the material is always rich. Our powerfully 
alloyed jeweller’s gold, whatever might be the beauty 
of the workmanship, would excite the contempt of 
these linmlile matrons. ^I'hesc facts were well known 
to the lawless.soldiery of Bonaparte, and many a 
matauding Frenchman lost his life for Vviug insulted 
these women and for having torn Abe massive gold 
car-rings from their ears and their ijniJs from their 
fingers. When the wars of the Frcncii revolution 
succeeded half a century of peace and prosperity, the 
better class of the Ilaliaa peasantry were well piovidcd 
with these and other feminine ornaments; and few 
were the houses without a little plate for tlie table, or 
without its silver crucifix. Wars and* revolutions, a 
(teipitantly increasing taxation, and impolitic restric-' 
tioiis upon the freedom of trade, have swept away most 
of those indications of prosperity; but still far more 
remains than a hasty observer would be inclined to 
believe. The way to judge of the fact is to attend 
some of the great rural festivals, when every paosana 
displays all the finery she pussessos. We have si'on, 
even in some of tlie remotest districts of the Roman 
and Neapolitan states, on these hard-working and hard- 
faring peasant women mure ffhld ear-rings and rings 
than would have filled the hushel 'measures which 
Hannibal is said b) have filled vi ith the rings of the 
Roman knights and ronsnls that fell in the disa<>tron8 
battle of Cannse. Tliey generally descend from gene¬ 
ration to generation as a sort of heir-looms. Some of 
them sliow by Iheir woikinansliip, and bv the con¬ 
sumption of the gold, which Itmg wear and friction 
have occasioned, that they have not been made in onr 
days, but have been worn by those who have long 
been dead and forgotten. Wlieii a young p^esana 
mairics, a list is taken of sucii articles as she brings 
with her to her husband; and in the provinces nearest 
to the city of Naples it used to be a common thing to 
insert in the simple marriage contract an obligation on 
the part of the sposo to conduct his sposa every year 
to two or more noted festivals (leaving ten or a dozen 
othciB to chance, or to the goodman's good-will or 
])lca8urc), where one of the lady’s greatest delights 
would be to display her gold and her rorals, her best 
head-dress and her embroidered hoddico. The most 
noted of all these lestii als (which, though accompanied 
with singing^ and dancing, eating and drinking, and 
with a shouting and noise which must be heard to be 
ui^erstood, have all originated in and are connected 
with some saint or Madonnarrorship, or ^omc religions 
worship) is that of the Madonna of Pi6 di Grotta, which 
ishcldhin the city Of Naples, or lather in the Posilipuo 
suburb of that densely peopled capital, close by the 
entrance of that grotta or tunnel which the earliest 
Greek conquerors and colonists cut through tlie tufo 
mountain of Posilippo to open an easy road from 
Naples to the ancient town of Pozzuoli, the still more 
ancient Cumae, where the Sibyl bad her temple and 
Wystcrious shrine, and to the matchless coast, where, 
at a later ^leriod, the Roman patricians, the richest and 
most luxurious of the conquerors of ilia world, builUhe 
town of Raim, and raised those splendid marine villas 
whose basements are now seen deep under the surface 
of the water of the hay.* The faithful pencil of Mr. 
llwins has made the walls of English houses and 
galleries live and glow with some of the lifeful, joymis, 
sunny scenes of this far-famed festival, and has, &- 
iniliarised untravelied Englishmen with 8om;t,or the 
pastimes df Pi6 di Giotta; but it would require many 

* Fm a vww and de^oriptiou of the Grotto of Foailippoy set* 
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pencils and a great variety of talent and artistic power 
to do anything like full justice to that festival of 
festivals. 

One of the greatest charms of the great Neapolitan 
festi arises out of the variety of the costumes of 
the women* and the distinctive style and character 
of each. A practised oyE—any person who has rambled 
about the country with his eyes open—-can tell, by the 
costume, the district, ihS mountain, hill, or valley, or 
the «ea-sliorc, town, or village, or the island from 
which each of the commingling groups have come to 
enjoy this f^orno beato, this blessed day! What wc 
rail fashion is utterly unknown to these paesane: every 
woman drosses precisely as her mother and grand¬ 
mother did before her; and one district never adopts 
or eopies from the costume of another. That custom 
of wearing the east-off worn-out clothes of their betters 
orjtheir siiperioTs in the adventitious eircumstauees 
of *rank and loituno, which too often gives sucii a 
beggarly, incongruous., grotesque appearance to our 
own peasantry, and which commonly drives all their 
njilive pielMresquencBs fiom the liish peasantry, is 
equally unknown to thefee Italian peasants, ivhellim- 
males or femalca. An Engli^h uoman may be wn 
making hay in a tatterc*d muslin dress that has oiu^e 
been worn by a duchess or a countess or otlier modish 
dame; and nothing so connnon as to see an Iri?*hman 
driving i»igS(in what was once thoexqiiisitcly-cut coat 
of a dandy, or the black, iiim coat of a cmrgymaii. 
But a Roman oi a Neapolitan peasant, or any man or 
woman of any of the rural districts of Italy, would no 
more think of wearing such things, or jnitting on any 
dicss except such as belongs to their condition and 
locality, than they v’ould think of tattooing thenisel\es 
and gojng without any garments at all. .A paesana 
would consider that she was degraded and disgraced, 
that her caste w^as lost, and her reputation gone for 
ever, if once she were forced to show hersell in the 
dress Tivliether span new” or cast off) of a city madam, 
or in any other attiie exeenting that whnh her 
mother had worji and taught iier to make. Pcuhaps 
there is some close connection between these ancient 
and deep-rooted feelings and the superior quality of 
the rags winch we import from Italy for our pajicr 
manufactures. There the rags do not go through the 
wear and tear of many successive grades and con 
ditiuns, ending w’lih the lowest and poorest of all. In 
England the oUl-dothes men are mortal to^stopio- 
pricly of costume; and wlien an old coat has gone 
through every gradation here, a lower still is found in 
the sister island, and it is shipped off for iho land of 
the shamrock and shillelagh.* 

JUNCTION OF THE ATLANTIC AND 
PACIFIC OCEANS. 

[Coutiuucd fiiom page 4U6,] 

The remaining plays are all connet'ted with the isth¬ 
mus, and having aismissed the most northerly one of 
Mexico, we will ]iroceed to notice them in succession 
as thcyocGur. 

The most curious exportation, or the most curious use made 
of llie article exported, wc ever heard of, was tliisOurMealejs 
ill cast-off things or second-hand commodities (and Foote wm 
wont to say that a coffin was the only thing; that could not be 
bought and sold spoond-band in Kni^latid) wcie at a loss to 
know where to find a maikel for second-iiaiid judges and Juw) ers* 
wigs.- A skipper engaged in the coast of Guinea trade tbougiit 
that the negro chiefs might like them. He took out a lew. 
Never did small speculation turn out better! The negroes wore 
all mad for tlie wiga; and other shipments weie soon made. 
Our informant saw a meeting of negroes, where every chief, linked 
in all save that and a clout round his waist, wore a (lowuig wig 
which had once tlone duty on some learned jmte in 'Westiniijvter 
Hall. For all that we know to the contrary, this trade with the 
negroes in cast-off wigs nio> still be going on hi full force. 
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The fii*8t is to furni a junction navigable for shijjs 
from the liaibour of San Juan on the Caribbean Sea, 
through ihe lakes of Nicaragua and Leon (or Managua) 
with the port of lU^alcjo in tlie Pacific, The river San 
Juan is the only channel by which the Lake of Nicaragua 
discharges its waters into the Atlantic. The Lake of 
Nicaragua is an inland sea, of a lengthened form, 
being ai)out one liundred and twenty miles long, and 
forty broad where widest, without narrowing much at 
either end. Its circuit is near four hundred miles. It 
is deep enough to be navigated by vessels of consider¬ 
able size, having at some distance irom the shores 
from six to twenty fathoms of water along the southern 
and western hanks, hut is shallow alon^ tlu* noith-east 
Wiore for a mile and upwards into the like. The river 
issues fiom the south-eastern cxUomity, and near the 
fortro^8 of San Carlos it is six luuidied feel broad, and 
from six to seven deep. About the middle of its 
eoursc the San Juau U‘cci\es from the south the Hio 
San Cailos, and loucr down the Sora|)iqui. Abou^ 
t\ver»ty-four or twenty-eight iniVs from its mouth tliC j 
liver divides into two arms, of which t^c stmthrt'n 
and wider is I'alled Kio (^)ionulo ; the other enleis the 
sea near the liaiboin of ?5au Juan de Nicaiagua. The 
dejith of water in the upj)i'r juirt of llio eourse of the 
San Juan vaiies fiom nine to twenty Icet, hut in some 
])Icicesit is so shallow that lapids aie pioduccd. The 
gieatc-t of tlies<» i.ipids about tweiitv-eight miles 
Iruin the lake. Tlu» lower ])oitii)n oi tJie livej, below 
its hiiineation, is geiiciallv M'ly ^^haUow : at iiianv j 
jdace^ riming llir* div reason, ihcie aie not inoie than ; 
two led ot waiei. Tlu^ poit of San Juan js not eon- | 
hideird V(‘iy uuluMltliy, and the haihour is deep, 
enough for nieieliant \(ssclh, and •-ile ; but uj) to the I 
j)M‘sent time it is ue.irly uninhabited. Tlu* noUh- 
westein mouth of the inei, which is the only one that 
can be used, lias a bar with only two oi thice, jukI sel¬ 
dom four le<*t ot wat#r upon it. Ilaeflvins is,of ojiimon I 
that the cutting ol a canal thmugh the jdain iioiu 
the poll ot StUi Juan to the Lake ot Ni(‘aiagua would 
he less (>xpensi\e than to make the ^i\er navigable, 
lie estimates the dntai.ee in a sliaiglit line at lo'S than 
sixty niilf's. The winding couiseol the rivci ainonnts 
to one hundiod and twenty inih's. The dificience of 
lex cl hetxxeen the lake and llu’^Atlantic i' one bundled 
and thirty-lour feet, iiud theicfoie locks would be ue- 
ccb-ay^. The nanowest poilion ot the ibllnnus whirh 
b(‘pailiies the lake fiom the Pacific is between the 
town ol Ni(’aiagua and the poit San Juan del Sul,« 
whcie it is only fifteen Ol sixteen miles across; but 
the lulls upon it lise to between lour bundled and fixe 
hundred led. The hills might perhaps he avoided, 
hut tlic caiiJil woxdd of comhe longer. Si)m(^])er- 
sous tliiq^ that it •would he more advantageous to unite 
the Lake of Managua ior 1 .eon) by a canal with the 
haihour of Kealejo. The country bclwerni them is 
neatly level, and of a fiiin Kiil. without being locky. 
Ilesides thj^, the canal could tciifiinale in the })oitof 
Realejo, one of the best haihours on the west coast of 
Amciica, xvhde liiat near Nicaiagua woulrLend in the 
haihour of San Juan del Sul, winch is small and un¬ 
safe. But this canal would lo more than iwdce as long 
as.tlie other, and, in addition to this, the Tepilapa, 
which unites the Lake of Nicaiagua with that of Ma¬ 
nagua, must he rendeied navigable. The lake Ma¬ 
nagua (or Loon) is one hufldred and fifty miles in cir- 
culhfeionce, thirty-five miles long, andfilteeii bioad in 
its widest )>art. It is deep enough for vessels of cou- 
hiderablc size ; hut the Rio Tepitajia, which brings 
down the xvater from the Lake of Nicai agua, and is about 
txventy-five miles long, has falls, which in the dry 
season aic from six to eight feet high, and also sevorar 
shoals. Thofc obstacles seem lo have been produced by 
the lava which, in 1722, ran from the neighbouring 
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volcano of Managua into the river, and it is supposed 
that they could be avoided by a c^anal cut through the 
level ground on the southemi side of the Rio Tepitapa. 
There is even now a navigation between ^the town of 
Granada, on the banks of the Lake of Nicaragua, and 
the port of San Juan dc Nicaragua, on the Atlantic. 
Flat-bottomed river-barges are used for the transport 
of goods, and accomplish their voyages in eight or ten 
days. A ** 

Another vaifalion of this plan is lo rut a canal of 
about fifteen niilps from the south-wobtorn corner of 
the Lake of Niejaragua to the (hilf of Papagayo. The 
lion. P. Cainpuell Scailett wTote, m 1838, that tlie 
gov’'einmerit of (Central Amer ica w'ere about to com¬ 
mence fhis work. It has, however, not been yet 
begun. Indeed the removing of the impediments to 
the navigation of the Sau Juan arc far more serious 
labouis than even the canal to the Pacific, whether 
•formed from tlic Lake of Nicaragua or from that of 
Managua. 

The next project is to form a communication fiom 
Chagres on the Atlantic, by the lix’cr of that name, 
joined by a short canal to the Rio Giancle, which 
falls into the sea at Panama. Mr. Lloyd, in wdiat 
he lias written on the subject, docs not speak ot 

canal, probably because In the then circumstances 
of the republic ot (Colombia jl was an enteiprise 
quite out of the qucs>tion. His dcsnijUion at the 
couiitiy, howexen shows that It may he considered next 
to impossible* lo make such a canal across th<Miarrovx*e.sl 
part of the i'^tlnnus, o])posilc the Bay of Mandingo. 
It apjicais that though there arc no dbsta<*lcs to the 
execution ot such a wo»k in ihcsurlace and S‘»il which 
could not be overcome, the (Innate is •^o unliealtli^’, 
that the lives of many lliouoaiuls would he saerifned, 
and jirobahly the mortality among tlic xvoikmcn would 
soon btop th<* })rogi(*ss of the wmk. Mr. Lloyd's jilan 
for iinjnox mg the rommunic'ation was to begin at 
I Limoiie'^, (»r Naxy Bay, about fixe miles east of 
(’hagies, whii'h, though uninhabited, is an e\(*e1lc'nt 
haihour. and might easily he nuuh unproved. From 
lhi'« place hi* proposes a canal to he made to the hanks 
of the river (’liagicb, which is only two milns and a 
lialt horn the harhoui; and as the intenTiimg tract l^ 
a level, the canal could probably be made without 
locks. That nvev vxould then he ascended to its 
junction with the Trinidad liver, and the latier lo a 
plac*e wheu* its blunes on the s?oiilh bank aie well 
suitcdlor being conxerted into wliaifs and landing- 
])lac('s, and llioncc finally lo Panama or C’liorrera by a 
lailinad. The lion. P. C. Scarlett sees irasoii, how- 
exer, to conejnde that a lixer and canal navigation 
buflicieiUly deyp lor slearryboata w'ould not he so diffi¬ 
cult to iicc’omjilibh as Mn Lloyd supposed, at least not 
from the physical chaiacler of the country, though the- 
extessixe unl.eiilthinei-s of the (diinale, esfic'cially on 
the Atlantic bide, and (he total absenee of a labouring 
population, xvould render an enl(*ipiise, vvhieli in 
England could be cornplel(*d with the greatest facility, 
utterly imjiractieablc in Panama. By tin* use of weirs 
or loeks on the Cliagres, and by deepening the Obispo 
and Mandingo, which fall into it in Jlho upper part tik 
its course, access could he ohlainod by a canal through 
a Hat country, ol not more Ilian fnmi five to sevdi 
miles in length to the navigable part of the Rio 
Grande. Mr. Scarlett also says, on the authority of the 
Am(*iieaq consul, that a tliousand labourers could he 
obtained at txvo dollars a week. The whole isthmus, 
a surface larger than Ireland, dues not contain inueli 
abpve nne huiidied tljousand inhahitantR, eac. 

hardly h^lieve that in such a population a uiousand 
labouieis could be procutod for a noxv, laborious, 
low-pii(‘ed, and unhealthy employment. Another 
variation of this plan ajipeared in the* New Zealand 
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Journal’ irf September Ig, which propose* a camal of 
twenlV'-five imles to connect the Chagres anj the 
TtinidaJa with the Farfan. which, tujcor^ing to the 
map Umre given, falls into the Ijead of the Gulf of 

Another pUn is '* to ranneot C’npira Bay, in the 
Pacthc, with a river flowing into the Atlantic, by 
forming a canal across the interval, which is as¬ 
certained to be a pcrffct level.” Thb project is 
apparently that of Mr. Scarlett hiii^lf. It is to 
aat'cnd the river Atrato, which falls into tho head 
of the Gulf of Dwien in the BajI* o^ Candelaria, 
or Choco, to its junction with the llaipi, which is 
tlteu to be connected by a canal of from twelve to 
flftcen unlesto tlie Bay of Cupica, tlirough a country 
)>erlec'tly level, rising but one hundred and fifty feet to 
the point of junction, running through a valley or gap 
of the Amu'S, the rivers themselves bcmg„antntenupted 
by rapids or fall*. The Atrato is stated to lie five, 
leagues wide at its mouth, and brings down a large 
liody of water; its total length is about one hundred 
and fifty miles, but the Kaipi joins it at about forty 
miles np its course. The Naipi is stated to he also a 
cQusiderablc stryam, having inelve feet of water. The 
* bays of Cupica and of Clwx’O are both also said to be 
deep and well shvlteied. The Atrato is also reqiarlc- 
able for having been already made the means of i 
comrouui(‘afion betneon tlic tum seas. The curate of 
Novita, in 177U, taking advantage ofnatural ravine 
called the Quebreda de Kaspadura, caused the Indians 
to dig a amall ranal, navigable by canoes dm itig the 
rainy season, connecting the Aiiato, by means of one of 
its most southern affluents, the Quito, vvuli the San 
Juan, which falls into the Atlantic at a distance of two 
hundred and sixty miles from tlie mouth of the Atiato. 
This has been used for the conveyance of cocoa, and 
other agricultural pioducts of the country, but is of 
no other use, and probably could not be ma^e so. 
Mr. Scarlett’s project, also, would no doubt be found 
extremely difflcult from the excessive wetness and un¬ 
healthiness of the climate. Another ajul most serious 
impediment, to which we have not yet alluded, exists 
to the execution of any of these iukici takings; it is — 
the unsettled state ot all the old Spanish Ameiican 
States, and the eonsequent inseeuiity of all propeity, 
particularly that of ioreigners. It is no pait of our 
province to enter into political reasonings, but we 
think it clear that all such large iiuprovcmenls should 
be undertaken by a nation foi itself. Done by an 
English company for the ohjeets of English commerce, 
it would be a constant source of vexation to the tiatives 
if successful—a constant source of initation to England 
if it failed. A recent nuii’ber oj'the ‘Journal des I)£bata’ 
states that a commission has Been just apjliiitited by the 
French government, to examine into the project of a 
ship caHal across the isthmus, and the names of the 
commissioners, Messrs. M. Laniliert and M. Courlinc. 
Thia may be so; and if skilful French engineers are 
employed to survey the country, a better knowledge of 
it may be obtained, and the best and most practicable 
line ascertained, but the obstacles arising from scarcity 
^ labourers, unhcaltbincss of climate, and insecui ity 
or jwoperty will still remain utiremoved, till the couri' 
try itself has advanced greatly in population and civili¬ 
zation, and then it would most probablySindertake the 
task itself, or at most with some pecuniary assistance 
in the shape of shares. 

. . * ( 

Mahrmi Afictum in the blue tit has taken 

jiosaessifni of a bole in a wall, or in a decayed tree, she is iiat 
easily induced to quit it, bur defpn<ks her nest aind wUh 
eourage and paneveranre, puffing out her ffatli«ft(du«|iiog 
Ilka M angnr kifteti, and goes by the name of BiUvb$t«r attiong 
tlie bird-nesting boya of emral countiss, iWn a vivid lecoUeatioii 
of otstiin impfOMiloiis mde on their Sa^ra. A flrmalo thut had 


tak«k pomMion of a small wooden box, hung up against an out¬ 
building, into which she bad carried abundance of matsriala fbr 
her nest, and in the midst of which she was then iittiiqr upmi her 
numamtii eggs, allowed herself to be earned in the box into a 
house for examination; and when the box was replaced in its 
fomer situation, she did ikot desert her eggs, but uatehed them, 
and reared her young.*-* yomlTt Hulo}y ^ BrBuik i/irds. 


Cbr^lwre#.—-Tlie caricaturist is one of the best of historical 
oominentatoss* The striking peonliarities of the age, which are 
often but dimly seen in the pagm of hiitosy, and carefully 
thrown utto shadow in historical pictures, are always distinctly 
mirrored lu tlie sketchei of caricature, which has all the truth 
aud vividness of a reilector, with i>ermai>enc^ instead of eva- 
nesceuoe, iu its forfns and colours. It gives enduiing shapes to 
the jests oT the hour. It shows us the great men ol n ]H 2 iiid ns 
they were seen and laughed at by tlieir contomporaiies, and bv 
enabling us to feel the emotions they inspiied when abve, and 
enjoy tlio mhflj llieir conduct or appearance suggestid, lets us 
into the undei standing of their characters, l»oth more truly and 
more amusingly than biography. As one of the vehicles fur lhr> 
^pretsion of ojunion, cancature partakes of the nature of dn 
cussioiti, and in so far it is fraught with the advantoges of di*- 
cuAion. Thi| much we have thought it necissory to say ui 
favour of this curious and neglected subject, though, to justiU 
tlie attoiition we ititend to bestow mi it, we might have rontentvd 
ourselves with observing that (oncatiiie is a dcpaitnu lit of ait 
in which much talent aud invention of a rich and remarkabit 
kind Imve been displayed in,portraying the inaiiucrs aud follies, 
the very spu it aud teat in es, of e\evy stage and state of society.— 
H'^simvfifer BMfw, No 55 . 

iSo(2a and Softp —SoiU has been used fiotn tune immemorial 
ill the nianufactuie of soap and glass, two cliemical productions 
whuh employ cmd keep in nrculatiori an immense amount of 
capital The quantity of soap consumed by a nation would be 
no inaccuiate measure \ herehv to estimate its wealth and civili¬ 
zation. 01 two rouTitncs, with an eqmd amount of population, 
the wealthiest and most highly civilized will consume the greatest 
weight of soa]). This coiiMjmptioii does not suliserve sensual 
gratification, nor de]>eud ii|H)n fashion, but u]ion the feeling ot 
the Ijcauty, comfort, aud welfare attendant upon cleanliness* and 
a regard to this feeling is coincident with wealth and civilization. 
The ijch in the middle age** concealed a want of cleanliness ui 
fhoir clothes and |>Ci8ons uiubi a profusion of costly scents and 
essences, whilst they weie nioiehixunuus ineatnigaml drinking, 
in appaiel and horses. ^Vith us a want of cleanliness is equiva¬ 
lent to insupportable nusuyand misfortune. Soap belongs to 
those maiiiitactuied products the money value of winch coiitiu- 
iially disappears fioro circulation, niid requiies to be continually 
icnewcd. if is one ol the few siihstarices which are eiitiie^v con¬ 
sumed by use, leaving no product of any woifh. Biokcn gla*-^ 
and bottles are by no means absolutely woithkss; for rags vie 
may purchase new cloth; but soap-water has no value whatcv'ei. 
it would be lutciesting to know accurately the amount of capital 
involved ill the manufacture of soap; it is cettaudy as large a 
that employed in the cotTeediadc, with this important diflcieufc 
ns lespects (leimany, that it is entirely derived ftom our own soil 
France forineily iin|x>rted soda fioni Spain,^Spanish si^a being 
of (be iieat qualify, at an annual expemliture of twenty to thiify 
millions of fiaiics. During the war with England, the mice of 
soda, and consequently of soap and glass, rose contifinally ; and 
all maiiufartures suffeied in consequeTire. The jngsent method 
of making soda from common salt was discovered i>y Le Blanc, 
at the end of the lost century. It was a rich boon for France, 
and became of the higheht importance during tbe wars of Nap(i- 
Jeon. Ill a very short time it was manufactured to an extraor¬ 
dinary extent, especially at the seat of the soap-manufactones. 
Marseilles iiossess^ for a time a monopoly of soda and soap. The 
policy of Napoleon deprived that city of the advantages derived 
fiom thi^gieat source ofeommer*^, and thus excited the hostility 
of the ixipulation to hig dynasty, which liecame favourable to fte 
rcsfoiation of the Bourbons. A curious result of an impro^* 
merit in a chemical manufacture. It igas not Jong, however, in 
reaching England. In order to prepare the soda of commerce 
(which is the carbonate) ffotn oommon salt, It is first converted 
into Glaubers salt (sulphate of soda). For this purpose, RO 
pounds weight of couceatrated sulphuric aoid (oil of vitriol) are ' 
leqniml to IfiO pouods of cosamon soIt.**-G4rdasr's adttm ^ 
Fm^h0ir tettfn on Chmvdiy, 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT EDINBURGH, 

EDiN«rRGH, in respect to its topographical features, 
and without reference to the individual buildings it 
contains, is- perhaps the most remarkable and pic¬ 
turesque city in the British Isles. Nay, there arc not 
wanting writers who place it in the very foremost rank 
among the cities of the world for natural beauty; and 
certainly there is here a rare assemblage of most of the 
beauties which attract attention towards a city. We 
will endeavour to cbnvey a slight idea of the general 
appearance of the city, so far asait depends on %e un¬ 
dulating surface of its site. 

There are four elevated spots, within or immediately 
conligttous to the town, from whence the eye can see 
the whole town mapped out beneath. These are the 
Castle Hill, the Calton Hill, Arthur’s Seat, and Salis- 
•bury Crags; and these four will serve as points of 
reference by which the position of the town i^nerally 
may be estimated. Arthur’s Seat forms the most 
eastern boundary of the city, or rather south-eastern ; 
and from fts great height (822 feet) commands a most 
comprehensive view. At the vejw summit of this sin¬ 
gularly-shaped hill is an isolated block of hard black 
rock (whicn probably forms the 2 seat” of some tra¬ 
ditional ArBtur) ; and while sitting on this rock, a 
visitor can well judge of the position of Edinburgh 
with respect to the sea. Looking northward, the eye 
glances over a range of green fields, sloping gracefully 
down towards the Firth of Forth; then to the Forth, 
with its steamers and shipping; and beyond to the 
hills of Fifeshire. To the nortb*we8t wc look com¬ 
pletely over Calton Hill tovurds a point of the shore 
higher up the Forth, near the piers at Newhaven and 
Graaton'; while between these two directions the eye 
rests upon the busy seaport of Leith. Directing fhe 
attention more westward, we find the entire city of 
Edinburgh, old and new, spread out before us; pre¬ 
senting at one point the bold rock on which the castle 
is situated; at another the antiquated and picturesque 
houses of the old town; at another the finely*«ituated 
Heriofs Hospital; and northward of these Idle mag- 
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nificent ranges of new streets and stptares which give 
to the New Town an appearance nowhere equalled in 
London except by Belgrave Square. Southward and 
eastward a most extensive range of open country 
comes under view; while in an intermediate direction 
Dalkcim Palace is just visible. Towards the west and 
south the near view is partially obstructed by a semi¬ 
circular ridge called Salisbury Crags, rising to a height 
of five or six hundred feet, and separated from Arthur's 
Seat by a deep dell or valley. From the summit of 
these crags, and from an esplanade or walk at a lower 
level, another view is obtained, still more magnificent 
as regards Edinburgh itself, though not so compre¬ 
hensive as to range. 

When we descend from these two elevations, and 
walk north-w'cstward towards the Calton Hill, we see 
that a flat low district separates the two; and we shall 
presently find this low valley a convenient place 
whence to commence a ramole through the city. 
Calton Hill rises to a height of three or four hundred 
feet, being about as much tower than Salisbury Crags 
as these arc lower than Arthur’s Seat. It forms the 
most favourite and admired promenade for the inha¬ 
bitants of * Auld Reekiebeing kept open and in 
good order for the use of all classes without limitation, 
and having in various parts of its gracefully rounded 
surface monuments erected to the memory of the good 
and great, such as Nelson, Playfair, Du^ld Stewart, 
fte. The townsmen have attempted Something more 
ambitious, in the form of a ‘ National Monument,’ > 
which was to be a kind of temple conttdning tnonu- 
mentl of charaotefs who had brought glory ot benefit 
to the country, something on the principle of the Wal- 
halla in Bavaria; but the plan was too gigantic: the 
means woi'c not adequate to file idea; and twelve 
columns, supporting nothing, are all that exist to show 
what was intended—a sad memento of miscalculation. 
From the western slopes of this hill the topographicat 
featuresUf the city are more distinctly seen than from 
either of the former; and this has generally been 
deemed the most favourable point from whence to 
obtain a view both of the old and of the new town. ■' 
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The mcapieg of Ihew tornie, ‘ old ’ and ‘ now * 
town, will be understood by glancing westward froru 
the valley between Ai thm s beat and t4|e Calton Hill. 
In this valley is situated Jlolyrood House, one of the 
eastertunost buildin^^s of Kdiuburgb, and the scene of 
many a momentous incident in the liistory of Scotland. 
Starting from this spot, and proceeding nearly in a 
westerly direction, we pass through a line of street as 
picturesque, perhaps, as any in Europe. This line 
comprises the Nether Bow, the Canongatc, the High 
Street, the Lawnmarkel, and the Oiastle Hill—names 
which will at oneo be familiar to tln^rdhders of Scott, 
as the locality of some of his most stirring scenes. 
The houses along this extended line of street^are moat 
remarkable: lofty, many-windowed, gablc-frouted, and 
shaped and dccoiatcd with the utmost diversity of cha¬ 
racter. The dwellers in London haic rarely an idea 
of the great height of these houses: seven, eight, and 
frequently nine stories or floors rise one above aiiotbcf, 
becoming general!/ more and more lematkable the 
higher they are situated. In Scotland these stones 
are called ‘ flats;' and in most cases each * flat’ com¬ 
prises a distinct set of rooms, cut off from the general 
stall case by what may perhaps be termed an inner 
street-door; so that ditfcrent families—each occupying 
one ‘flat*—arc neatly as much secluded fiom each 
other as if the separate flats funned distinct houses. 
In front of some of the houses may be seen, high up 
above the street, a board with thelinscription “Two 
flats to let,” or others of a similar kind. In many cases 
there is an external stair(‘ase from the street to the 
first floor (as we should term it in England), with a 
little oddly-sha))ed shoji-window beneath or at one side 
of it. 

This street, or line of sticet, ascends gradually the 
whole w^ay from llolyrood House at one end to the 
Castle at the other; and thus it follows that the Castle 
itself occupies a lofty position. The Nether «Bow is 
the lewder portion of tin* slieet; then succeeds the 
Canongate, peihaps the finest pail oi the line ; and ai 
the Tron Church the High StieeL eominciiecs, tenni- 
nated by the Lawniiiaiket, in oi neai which the once 
celebiatcd Tolboolli stood. On ai riving at the F^spla- 
iiade in front of the Castle, or, still betici, on looking 
from the ramparts of the Castle, we sec how leinark- 
ably this line of stieet is situated with lesnect to tlie 
surrounding streets. It is se ii to ocimpy tlic rid»'e of 
a wedge-shaped hill, declining from the Castle to Holy- 
rood House, and aWo declining on either side lateially; 
so that this central line of street is bordered on llie noi th 
and south by a deep valley. Along the northern of these 
valleys runs a street of pooicr houses, called ‘North 
Back of Canongate,’ and ^ong the southern another 
equally poor range, called ‘ Cowgate,’ and ‘ South 
Back of Canongate.’ Innumerable lateral alle}8 or 
coty;t8, called ‘Wynds’ and ‘Closes,’ branch out 
from the central line, and descend to these Noith and 
South ‘ Backs;’ and it is in these • Wynds’ that the 
destitute, the desperate, and the profligate of Edinburgh 
(for every capital has a large number such) resiile. 
Nothing to be met with in St. Giles’s can exceed the 
filth and squalor of these places; yet so singular is 
their situation, That they do not ofiend the eye of a 
passer-by, unless he look sotnewhal; jlosely; few the 
raenings into these Wynds from the Canongate and 
HJigh Street are seldom above three or four feet wide, 
wdllle the Wynds themselves lie in the deep follows or 
valJw to which we have alluded. 

When wo have passed to the western end of the 
Coweate, the large area of the • Grassmarket’ begins; 
and from this the West Bow leads up a stem to the 
I^awnmarket, thus oftening a connection between the 
central ridge the southern valley. portion of 
the city which lies south of Uic Cowgatc is nearly on a 


level with the central Canongate^ so that the Cowgate 
is ieall)r in a valk 7 or ravine, and has narrow comts 
branching up to the north and south from it. This 
relative position has given me to an airangrmcnt 
which constitutes one among the many remarkable 
features of Edinburgh. As many of the public budd¬ 
ings are in and near the great central thoroughfare 
leiming from llolyrood to the ('astle; and as many 
others—such as tne College, Ileriot's Hospital, the 
Greyfriars* Church, Watson’s Hospital, &c., are situated 
on tne southern hill; it was long felt as an inconveni¬ 
ence that the approadi from the former to the latter 
should be majple by descending tlio narrow Wynds to 
tlm Cowgate, and tncncc ascending again. To obviajt^ . 
this, two very fine bridges or viaducts have bcmi con¬ 
structed, called * South Bridge* and ‘Geoige IV.’s 
Bridge,’ which span over the Cowgate at such a height 
that the joofeof six-storied houses in the Cowgate ate* 
seen far beneath the level of the roadway oi these 
btidges. The view qf this apparently-sunken street 
from one of the bridges is most singular: a nariow, 
close, dirty, pent-up street stretches ouw'arcl beneath 
tw at such a depth that We can scarcely oonc(Mve how 
intercourse was before maintained between it and iLo 
Canongate; and this is in itself sufficient to ilhistiaio 
tbc great declivity of the Wynds which bianch at n^»la 
and left from these parallel lines of street. I’lio 
ground soirtlivvard of these bridges is m)t quile m» 
high a level as the (’aiiongatc, but sufticiently so lo 
give a most commanding cttc'^t to llenot’s IIospii.il 
and othei buildings seen fiom the north. This soiUlici n 
portion of Jhe city soon begiqs to exhibit new stnetb 
and houses, foinuiig a kind ot maigm to the old (itv, 
and we at length come to the meadows which hound 
the city in this u.rectiou,—the bold fronls of Salisbiuy 
(Jrags and Arthui’s Scat bounding the view on llio 
cast. 

When wc come to the western cxtieinity of the 
central lidgc, we find indications, fully as remaikable 
as those just noticed, ot the inequality of the ground 
on which Ediuboigli is built. Although we ascend 
gradually from llolyrood to the Castle, going west¬ 
ward, yet, when we arrive at the Castle, vve find it 
bounded on the west, north, and south by a piccipice 
.ibnoHt ])tTperidien]ar,(yesccndiiig three hundred Icei to 
the level of streets beneath it. All this has a veiy 
strange appearance to a pedestrian; for although ('on- 
siuous that he ih ascending a steep while walking fiom 
llolyrood lo llic Castle, yet he little expects to meet 
with such an abrupt and staithng termination to liis 
walk. Thcieisan opening leading from the Lawn- 
maiket, d()wm an irregular slope to the low streets 
visible beneath the Castle ; but as tlicre aie also hand¬ 
some streets on a much higher lc;cl beyond this de¬ 
pression, another hold and very remarkable viaduct, 
called the ‘ New West Approach,’ has been built, far 
above the level of a mass of small streets below, and 
yet far beneath the level of the lull on whiiifh the Castle 
stands; on one side we look up at the bare and itigged 
surface of the Castle-iock, soaring to a gicat elevation; 
on the other we look down upon about oae-fourtli of 
the city. ^ * 

Transferring our attention now to the distiict north- 
wiu'd of the central ridge, we find f<*ature8 fully as 
noteworthy in a topographical point of view. The 
Calton Hill is almost exadtiy northward of the Canop- 
gate, with the ‘ North Back of Canongate* occulting 
the line of valley between them; but westward df the 
Calton Hill tlierc is no similar elevation, the general 
level being more nearly analogous to that of the 
Canongate. The ‘New Town’ of Edinbmgh occu¬ 
pies a large area of ground northwai d of the ‘ Old 
Town,’ and west and north-west of Calton Hill, but yet 
tlie Old Town is separated from the New in a nmmuT 
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yet more marked than the southern suburbs; There 

a deep but broad valley bc'tween the two, once called 
the North I-oeh, but now occupied partly by a market, 
partly by shambles, and partly by jtardens and nursery- 
grounds. 1’he descent from the New Town to this 
central vale is moderate, but from the Old Town it is 
very considerable. The vale is crossed by two modern 
erections, one called the North Bridge, in a line with 
the South Bridge whicli goes over Cowgale; and the 
other an inuncilse mound of earth, which originated 
by forming a depository for dry rubbish, and accumu¬ 
lated till high enough to form a bridge or elevated 
path across the \ale. From the North JSridge a de- 
sc 4 *ni of more than a hundred stone steps les^s down 
to the level of the vale, where the busy operations of a 
large market are being carried on. To a person accus¬ 
tomed to sec bridges only as media for mossing rivers 
or filreams, it has a very singular appearance to observe 
thus, beneath the level of a lofty bridge, all the busy 
ojierations incident to the markets of a large city; and 
wliilc looking westward from this bridge, with the 
lofly and antiquated houses of the High Street and 
Lawnniarket, terminated •hy the bold promontory of 
tlie Castle on the loft hand, the line streets and houses 
of th(‘ New Town on the light hand, and the vale be¬ 
tween them,—wo obtain one of those prospects whieh 
illustrate the wide diflcrence between Eduibuigb and 
almost all other towns in the kingdom. • 

Ot the * New Town,* which bounds the vale on the 
north, the greater part is formed of line broatl streets, 
intersecting ea(*h other at right angles, and contaiinng 
handsome n^sidences, many of which are built of stone. 
Tlio streets haves))r(‘ad out gradually in Ibis direction 
till thc 7 leadi a siii.ill stream called the Water of 
Dutli; and it is not until viewed either from the Gallon 
Hill or the (Jastle Hill that the wide extent of these 
line streets is .‘qipreeiatcd. Atone point on the Water 
of Leith is anotlnTiiistaaec of that which so fretpiently 
occurs in Edinbuigh, viz., the crossing by a bridge, 
fiom one district of high land to another, over a deej) 
valley; this is at Stockbridge, wdiere*a fine bridge 
crosses not only over the stream, but over a wide 
stretch of ground (fii eitluT side of it; and a very 
beauiiful view is hence obtayied of a bend of the 
stream and its adjacent scenery. 

The greater part of the N<'W Town is occupied by 
privateiresidenees; but at tiie eastern end, near the 
(’alton Hill, Princes Street, Waterloo Place, St, An- 
dicw*s S(iuar(\ kc. euntaiu many line public buildings. 
Once again have w^e to allude to a viaduct; for 
Waleiloo Place, a fine street in a -line with Piinces 
Sinu't, U carried by \ciy lofty arclics over Low (Jalton 
and Leith Street, w'hich arc low and iiairow parts ol 
the Old 'Ff^wui, the To ifs of w'liose houses aie very fai 
below the level of the roadw’ay in Waterloo Place. 
This fine viaduct forms the medium of connection be¬ 
tween the New Town and ranges <if handsome houses 
which coinj/letcly engirdle the Calton Hill near its 
biw. 

It will thus be seen that, without describing the 
buildings, the institutions, or the people of Edinburgh, 
there is yet in the topographical position of the city 
much whicli is very rcmaikable. ' 


MARBLE PICTURES, AND ARTIFICIAL 
MARBLE. 

Thk French artists and artificers seem lately to have 
paid a good deal of attention to ^he use of marble in 
the arts in respect to painting, engraving, encrusting, 
polishing, &c., and to the preparation of factitious 
marble. There is a French perioaical devoted to useful 
subjects, under the title of * Journaldes Connaissanccs 


Usuelles,' which has lately conlained manj articles on 
this subject; and it may not be uninteresting to notice 
here briefly a Ibw of the details. 

Marble in thin sheets is recommended a» a substi¬ 
tute for the ivory tablets used by miniature paixitei*8. 
They vary in length from fifteen to twenty-seven cen¬ 
timetres, in width from twelve to twenty centimetres, 
and in thickness from five to sine millimetres cen¬ 
timetre being ecglal to about two-fifths of an English 
inch, and a ninlbnetre to two-fiftieths of an inch). 
They may be tj^ads^even thinner than this, but in that 
case they require«to be supnorted on a thin back of 
wood or card board. The slabs arc cut from a block 
of fine-grained marble, and the saw-marks are effaced 
by grinding with very fine sand ; after whirh they are 
left in this smooth but unpolished state till wanted to 
be used, at winch time they arc polished, cither with 
whetstone in fiub iiowder, or with jicwder of calcined 
tibnes in water; wlicreby a highly beautiful polish is 
•produced. The artist can give to the marble a higher 
or lowTr degree of polisli, according to the effects 
whirh lie wishes to produce, by varying the size of the 
grains of pow'der emploj-ed. The marble takes the 
<*olour better when poli**hcd only just *bcfoTe being 
painted. 

relative advantages of the two substances, ivory 
and marble, arc thus sleeted Although ivory, when 
just cut and bleac-hed, presf‘iils a delicate white, yet it 
inme readily beeofhcs tinged with yellow than good ^ 
while m irble. The light tints in ivory are liable to be 
changed in tone by any change in the whiteness of the 
ivory beneath. Ivory "can be obtained only in slabs of 
small dimensions; whereas marble may be obtained of 
large si/e, provided means be adopted for strengthen¬ 
ing the thin slabs. In hot rdimatr'S, ivory slabs are ex¬ 
posed to the liability of scaling or peeling; an effect 
not produced on tnaiblo. Ivoiy is said to be a sub¬ 
stance |1fccalitirly liable to the deposition of dew, in 
damp state of the atmosjihcre, wheieby stains and dis¬ 
colorations are likely to result; an inconvenience 
from which marble is exempt Ifaslabof ivory be 
broken, the taric of mending it efficiently is almost iin- 
praclicable; w hcTeas marble slabs have been united, 
f)y a cement of lime and white of egg, so effectually as 
to conceal the joint 

The colours onijiloyed for painting on marble arc the 
same as those for miniature painting on ivory, with tlie 
addition of a little o\-gall, used to fix thecolouis and 
to give a brilliancy of tint. Sometimes colours ground 
up with wax have been used instead of water-colours, 
the slab of marble being laid on a bed of hot sand, to 
give a temperature suflicient to melt the wax. (Colours 
are also used dduted w itli cWsenee of rosemary. As to 
the kind of marble cinf>)o}ed, tlie white statuary 
maible, formed of an aggregation of crystalline grains, 
is not considered well suited for the purpose, on ac¬ 
count of the reflexion of light from the little facettes 
of the granules. Marble of a more compact and ho¬ 
mogeneous texture is prefen ed ; that brought from the 
Greek islands being deemed most fitting. 

Another mode of producing pictorial leprcsentations 
on marble is by a species of aquatint engraving, either 
in cavity or in relief. The slab of marble being pre¬ 
pared! It is covtrM with one or more coals of en¬ 
graver’s varnish. When the varnish is dry, the design 
is sketched on the surface; and the varuish is re¬ 
moved at tiiose parts which correspond with the design. 
The sketch is then bordered with a little margin of 
wax; and into the receptacle thus formed is poure<l a 
mixture of equal parts o6 nitric acid and concentrated 
acetic acid. In a portion of time, more or less long 
according to circumstances, the acids have corroded 
the marble in those parts not protected by the vavnislt. 
The acid is then poured off, the wax removed, and the 
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vam«li Bcraped uff; after lUiicb the marble ia poljabed 
to any required degree of lustre, leaving an engraving 
in cavity. By a reverse process, leaving tlic parts pro- 
tented which produce the design, the picture would be 
in relief, like an cnaravod wood-bloclc, 

A thiid variety of picture or marble is a kind of in¬ 
crustation or mosaic, combining both, the engraving 
and the painting processes. The dab of marble being 
selected, the desisn is 'sketched on a piece of paper 
whose under surface is coated with blipk or red chalk; 
and this paper being laid on the mdihle, the design is' 
transferred to the latter by following yrifti a hard pres¬ 
sure all the lines of the design, by means of a suitable 
instrument. Ttiep, with a liair-pendl, fluid wax is 
laid on the maiblc, not only on all the parts exterior 
to the picture, but in certain parts within the picture 
itself, as a means of guarding such parts from the 
aettob of acid. The marble is only parliiilly polished 
before this process begins. The acid liquor is then 
applied to the marble, and aliened to remain till a 
certain amount of corrosion has been jifuduced, ^^one- 
rally to the* depth of about one-forlictb of an inch. 
The acid is applied, drop by drop, from a kind of small 
cruet, so as to regulate its quantity according to the 
part of the picture under opciation. A ])ei iod of about 
three minutes is suflirient to produce the necessary 
decree of corrosion; and when this effected, the 
aedd is washed off and the %va!c removed. An engrav¬ 
ing is thus pro<luced, formed of a scries of cavities se- 
parated by such lines as the wax had enabled tlic artist 
to produce; an4 these cavities are them painted with 
such colours as correspond to tlie design, the colouis 
employed being tlie usual kinds, and the liquid in 
which they arc mixed being eilber cssonce of tmpen- 
tine, oil of gilliflower, fat-oil, or gum-water. The 
design being thus painted in cvciypait, the colours 
arc allowed to dry, and the marble is then coated with 
varnish so abundantly as to fill up the cavjtk's, and 
bring all to the gcneial level of the suifacc of the 
marble. The varnish employed is copal, and this is 
applied in sueccbsive coats to lh(‘ coloured portions by 
brushes and pencils; each coating being allowed to 
dry, and being rubbed with ])oliBliing-powdor, before 
the next is applied. About ii\e or six coats of varnish 
bring the cavities to the requiied level; and the sur¬ 
face is then rubbed for a considerable tunc with a 
‘tampon,’ or small cushion of linen or cotton co\c''ed 
with silk; the fiicliou being hard at iirst, and then 
more gentle, till at length the whole surface presents 
one general glossy level, the varnish acting like a gla&s. 
through which the colours beneath may be seen. In 
some cases parts of the picture arc gilt or silvered, by 
applying leaf gold (c silver^much in tly' same way as 
for gilamg on wood, a kind of gold-size being em¬ 
ployed as the adhesive agent, and Uie whole being af- 
teriiards varnished in the same way as other parts of 
the picture. This art is called Neozographie. 

Attention has been paid not only to these modes of 
painting and engraving on marble, but to the picpaia- 
tion of substitutes for marble, which shall serve oil her 
in the fine arts or in the mechanical arts. A factitious 

S srble of this kind is one called marmarillt>^ and is 
us described Any given quantity of quicklime 
being prepared, it is sprinkled with ^fine-thud its 
weight of water, sufficient to make it fall in a white 
powder. It has been supposed that Vitruvius used these 
proportions betweiai liino and water in thq slaking; 
and hence Sage, a Fxeiich writer on the subject, pio- 
poses to designate iinie so slaked Roman lune. Four 
parts of this Roman lime are mixed with one part of 
^watcr; and the paste thus made is thrown into^ouids, 
whose form it accordingly takes, and in which it solidi¬ 
fies in about four or five boms. When taken out of 
the moulds, if hardens gradually, and in about five or 


six days it is susoeptible of receiving a marble-like 
polish. A modalliuii of Uenii Quatre lias been pro¬ 
duced in this way, the mannarillo appearing to have a 
compactness of grain about equal to that ox alabasten 
It has been suggested that if the water employed in 
making the paste were saturated with carbonic acid, it 
might probaoly render the mannarillo yet liardcr. A 
mixture analogous to stucco, and called mammriUo 
critaac (chalky roarmarillo), is thus prepared: three 
measures of pqlverised chalk, two of Koinau lime, 
and a sixth part of a measure of water, are worked up 
together into a pa^te, with which ornaments for archi¬ 
tectural purposes may be moulded. A mortar of three 
parts chalk and three parts Roman lime, mixed to^a 
proper consistence with water, is said to lorni an ef¬ 
ficient coating for wood exposed to the action of 
water. 

Another kind of factitious marble is described, dif¬ 
fering cotisidorably from that just noticed, and applied 
to somewhat ilifi'erent purposes. Broken fragments 
of marble, of glass, and of brick are taken; and after 
being pounded and sifted veiy fine, they are mi.\ed 
log(‘ther in the ))roporiione of fifty of marble, fificen 
of brick, and ten of glass. To these are added fiity 
parts of hydraulic hme, and the whole are woiked up 
together with water into a paste or jilaster. The 

E lastor, on being applied with a trowel to any surface, 
aidens ina> a substance capable of being polished 
like marble; and in older to give the sciiiblancc ul 
marble, means aie adopted to impart both the giound 
colour and the <‘olourof the veins, accoiding to^the 
kind of marble about to be iiriitated. For giving the 
ground colour the pigments are introduced into 
the paste itself, and oai den with it. For giving the 
veins, the suriace is painted with a pencil, in such 
forms and tints as correspond witli those of the marble 
to be imitated. A JittJc powdered Venice talc is put 
into a small linen bap, and sprinkled over the wTt 
colour foriiang the veins; and tiiis by gentle pressure 
is made to combine with the colour and with the 
groundwoik. /iroat c*are is observed to exclude all 
vegetable colouis, as their evanescent qualities would 
injure the durability of the production: the colours 
employed arc mineral; and the ingicdicnts of the 
paste aic, before using, exposed to a heat sufficient to 
dnve off any vegetable matters which may lia\e com¬ 
bined with them. , 


FaUmy rfhpeHtng Fallows^ —Now, though awom-aut and tired 
amma/ icqnirCK rest, a<i well as tioiirishitig food, to recruit his ex¬ 
hausted ])()weis, tills cannot lie correctly said of the earth, which 
is perpetually reproducing, and only fails in yielding her pro¬ 
ductions from the exhaustion of those propeities which consti¬ 
tute the food of plants, and which are only supplied, in an < ffective 
degree and quickly, liy manuics that contain the required prin¬ 
ciples. The eartli, so fj^r fiom taking advantage of any kind of 
rest which a funner may be disnosed to give if| wiii protluce 
something—it will not rest—it will throw up a rrop of weeds it 
left to ih own energies; anil, therefore, on the same puneqile 
that a parent will give his children some useful sources of oreu- 
pation to ])revent them from doing mischief, which he Lnous 
tliey will commit rather than be idle; or as he will cnltixat^ 
their"miiids, and sow the seeds of useful knowledge, lest noxious 
weeds should spring up in their luum,—so will the prudent farinei^ 
sow something that will prodivce a profitable return; he will 
imitate file piactice of the gardener, who never dreams of letting 
his garden resl, because he knows that it will jiorpetually pro- 
ducu useful plants of one soit nr othef, and that if he does nut 
cultivate some of them, a rank and luxuriant crop of weeds 
would be the spontaueons growth of the teeming earth.-«>(7ifidf 
to Service: Tke Farm 
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A DAY AT THE HURLET ALUM-W©KKS. 



It whc bubjeti ol ilus jupti voio d» b ^lutcd ‘ A IHy 
UndergiouiK^,” it would not ina|»tly expiess tht inaiii 
piirpobe 111 view , foi the iiuii) iniii s ol labyrinth 
whence the aluni-oie is jnuturod loini by far the most 
striking and lemafkahlt katuie it the \\ uikb uhuh 
are about to engage our notii^ Wul W( must some¬ 
what enlarge the b( oj)e ho as to follow llu iiudt ou 
tluough Its manufacturing history. 

It 'iill be well at ume to antui(iatf tin qucblion, 
What IS Alum And to give an answei to it We 
know that, eKtetnally, ilum piebeiits the appeaiame 
ot a uhiLish crjstiHine subbtam t , but theie is nothing 
to indicate to the eye that tins subbtance is ioinicd oi 
the thiee singiilaily iijmositt ingiedients—sulphuiK. 
acid, (lay, and potabli Yetsudi is the case, and we 
heie ha#e one the many starllmg facts which 
(heiriibtxy presents. In chenmal language, alum is a 

sulphate of alumina and potash” (sodaoi ammonia 
being BOinetunes subbtiluted for ppiash); the alumina 
is the basis «r foundation fui all varieties of clay, and 
ileiives its name from being an invaiiable ingiedient 
malum Dense and opaque as clay is known to be, 
even in lib puie btate of alumina, yet it contiibutes 
to the Toimation of the tiaubpaient alum bO familial 
to us 

Thebe, then, being the thico ingiedients, the next 
question natuially would bj—Aie they met with in a 
(ombined state, or do they lequne to be mixed aiti- 
hciallyi^ Both aie true, nay theic are oven tom 
modes of union , for in some ('ascs crystals of alum 
are found ready formed lu the earth—^in others, tlic 
tlnec ingredients are met vvithun the same ore, but 
not (ombined into alum—in otheis, pait only of the 
(Iude ingredients aie found in the oie, and require 
the addition oi the rest—and in others, the whole are 
combined by aiUficul means. The subject of alum- 


making beeumcb thus a bon < what lomplex one, bui 
W(^ may perhaps manage to obtain a few gcneial ideas 
on ih( matte 1, without involving the niceties of 
(hemual ih tail As lespects lutive atuin, it has been 
iouiid in tin foiin ol cry'^talline luedleb m some 
])ait ol tlie \iidcs ot South Ameiica , lu the form ot a 
kind oi ( ndiv alum met with in anolhei pait of the 
siUH (hdin ol mounlains, iii llu form of long thin 
libits having sodi iiMeAd ot potash, and oi curling in 
a thud di tiut ol the Andes, aid in Uu foiin of a 
mineral called aJumirute found ni some parts o^ 
Germany In all llu ^e lasc s the ingudienU aie found 
(ombined into lu iily cUiaiogous to ilniti. To 

goto the oppobite «\tirme, wc find tbit in Frame— 
and albo at JNewc astir—lift alum is i Lolly an aitifuial 
]>]odiuL ioiined by mixing (lav, sulphuiic acid, and 
potash, so as to lead to c hemi< il i ombination 
The intermediate raodcb oi ioimation, that is, those 
which aie in pait natuial and in }>ait artifuial. aic of 
moie extensive QICunence in Italv in Hungary, in 
Sweden, in Scotland, and in \oikshnc we find ex¬ 
amples Various oic^ oi i\\ hs, called alum^stone, 
alum-date^ date-tlaij and btiiiminous imnish the 
mam inatenal and these Ik vied in various ways, 
yield the gicatei part of the alum of commerce Joi 
insttmc at in Italy alum is made iioni alum- 

stone Nearly four c eutuncs ago a Genoese inouhant, 
who had seen alum-oic in Turkey, observed that at 
Tolfa trees weie gi owing such as he had seen iicai the 
alum-pits in Turkey, and he thence eoniettuicd that 
alum-ore might exist there His conjcciuie was 
correct and alum-v orks were soon establibhcd, which 
have eJhbted evei since. The Tolfa alum-stone con- 
tains all the three ingredients, which, a^tcr the stone 
has been roasted, crumbled into powder, and boiled, 
combine and crystallize in the foi m of alum, without 
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the Addition of any now ingredient. In Sweden the 
ore oinployc'd (containing a little potash) is alum-slate, 

• M'hich, hcaidos roasting, requires the ad<lition of oilier 
ingrcdiont%bofore alum can be foiincd. 

In Yoikshiro there are throe alum-works. In Scot¬ 
land there are four, two a little northward of Glasgow 
a.nd two a little southward. The Yorkshire works, 
which aic near Whitby, originatod thus:—Sit Thomas 
Cluibiiior, who bad an estate near WMtby in the time 
of (’liarles I., found alum-ore near \he coast, and 
was desirous of woiking it; but as therj; was no one 
in England at that tune who undorslood the art 
of making alum, ho privately engaged men from 
Tolfi. The Tolfa works, being very profitable, had 
fioni the first belonged to the popes, who, like 
monopolists generally, tried hard to preserve the 
whole affair to ihemsoivcs; the workman 'who joined 
C*haloncr were threatened with anathemas and ex-^ 
communications, but all in vain, for the Whitby 
works soon became flourishing. Cbaloncr afterwards 
bad a disagreement with Charles I. respecting the 
works; for the king, after granting him an exclusive 
patent, sold half the jiatent to amjthor parly, as a 
means of proc'iuing money; and ibis is said to have 
led ultiitjjtttcly to the active part which (Jhalonor took 
against tnc king in parliament. The Whitby district, 
where these works arc established, is a remaikablc one. 
It consists of precipitous cliffs containing alum-slale, 
^ bordering on the sea, and stretching to a distance of 
about thirty miles along the coast of the German Ocean, 
'riie alum-slalc is covered with ironstone, sandstone, 
alluvial soil, and a few other matters; and when these 
arc reiriovcd, the rock is broken piecemeal by picks 
and javelins, roasted,evaporated,and oihciuisc treated 
so as to yield alum. 

These few details concerning alum and alum-works 
in other countries will enable us to understand bettor 
what meets the eye at the Ilurlet uoiks. There is a 
firm at Glasgow to uhom three out of the four Scotch 
alum-works belong; viz, two near (Jainpsie, and one 
near Hurlet. Either one of these will suffice to show the 
geneial character of all; and through the kindness of 
the proprietors we are enabled to dc.scril»e tbe la^^t 
named 01 the throe. When the Ilntiah Association met at 
Glasgow, in 1H40,1)r. Thomson briefly alluded to these 
works; but ratlu'r in reference to the chemical 
c*har*icter of the produce than to the arrangement of 
the woiks. Tlie Campsic works are situated among 
the Canipsie Hills, a few miles noith of Glasgow ; 
while the Hurlet woiks aie a few miles south of 
Glasgow; both arc situated in a jiartially-exhausted 
coal district, for icasons which will ]uescntly appear. 

A pleasant licle of> half a dozen iiulcs fioni Glasgow, 
or a railway trip to Paisley as part of the distance, 
brinjjB us to an open i»art of the country whose green 
fields give but little indication of the burrowing which 
has gone on beneath them. On arrhing near the vil¬ 
lage of Ilurlet, how'over, there are licue and there 
Bticams of smoke visible, which point out the localities 
of certain aluiri, iron, and lime-w'orks; and these indi¬ 
cate that the mineral riches beneath are not confined 
to one kind alone. The country around is undulated 
with gentle lulls and hollows; but still there is a grassy 
covering which effectually conceals fhrse uudei lying 
beds. It is not till we enter the piecinrts of any ol 
the Works that we find the pits which open up a eoin- 
municAtion between the world above and the world 
below ; and c\en llieie we hov little from whence a 
Judgment might be tunned of the honeycombed con¬ 
dition of the ground beneath ; -we must grope, ill 
f^id perstmd^ through miles of hhallow, dark,Arched 
passages, iejfardlc*8s alike of water, mud, coal, and 
alum, before we can rightly understand the “ w'hcrc- 
abouts of the mines, 
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When we get within the boundary of the alum-works, 
w*e find an extensive area of ground, occu])ied in'part 
by buildings where the nrepaiation is conducted, in 

I iart by open pits where the ore is steeped, and in part 
»y huge heaps of eartbjy matter cither still burning or 
lying useless after being burned. It is one eonse- 

3 lienee of the condition in wlimh the ingredients for 
uln are found in the ore that a large mass of earthy 
refuse is separated as an incumbrance; and tins refuse 
is acemnulated in enormous ridges and hillocks, until 
taken away to be used (w'o believe) for footpaths or in 
the formation of railroads. There is no large factory; 
no many-storied building with its various looms filled 
with workmen; tbe buildings being only such as aic 
necessary to enclose the furnaces, the boilers, the tanks, 
the coolers, and the other vessels required m the pio- 
cess; together with the water-wheels which raise tlie 
ore from the pit, and pump liquid from one vessel to 
another. 

In such districts as this, the j^osscssion of a mine by 
na means implies the possession of the giound alwnV 
it; the twb arc held by different tenures, and aie 
leaso<l, or may be leased, independently of each other. 
Nay, not only so; but if the mineial strata beneath 
comprise more than one kind,each kind maybe leabivl 
separately, and to a different peison fioin tbo'?ewlio 
lease the lest. Something of this kind occurs at 
Ilurlet. Th^ property is owned by the Earl of Glas¬ 
gow' and (ttlicr parties, and the sniface ground is lease d 
off in the usual way; but as tlicro are four londs ot 
mineral produce beneath—coal, iron, lime, and alum— 
the lessee ofdhe surface gTound<ias, as su(*ii, no inlei est 
in these sources of WTalth: other leases are gianU'd. 
according to the kind of mineral which is to be woi K('d ; 
and thus there may be four or five leases, and as many 
lessees, co*aeling at the same time in one jilace. l"or 
instance, the Thu let Alum Comfiany rent all the alum 
found throughout a certain extent of countrv, bnl lu\e 
nothing to do with the non,the coal, or the Vmie found 
in the bamc pits which yield the alum, these oies* being 
leased to other parties. It tlms aribcs that there may 
ho, and aie, iliffeient bets oLminers at woik at one 
time in the same seiies of labyrinthine passagob, sonu* 
to collect one kind of material and some another; each 
liarty independent of the others, in respect to the con¬ 
tract with the em])loycis, the mode and rale of ])a>- 
inent,thekind ol tools employed, and the geiieralMuode 
of pioeedurc. '^I'his explanation will cnahh* us better 
to nndcistaiid what meeds the observation when down 
! in the pits. 

! The alum-ore is drawn up to the surface near Iho 
buildings wliere the subsequent processes arc (on- 
ducled; but the men descend to the inme at the dis¬ 
tance of lialf a mile from that spot, the saftic shaft 
serving for the various classes of miners. This slialt 
is in tlie middle of a field, and presents to view nothing 
more than a square o^wning measuring about mv feet 
each way, guarded by slight wooden paltngs at the 
margin, and having laddeis of very small steps for tla* 
descent. The depth is not very great—insignificant, 
indeed, when compared with that of the mines wdiencc 
metallic ores are procured; and hence the deaee'nt has 
nothing about it very fatiguing. But once arriveil :ii 
the bottom, we are just as much excluded from the 
light of day and are exposed to the same rougli uiagf* 
as if we were ten times as far beneath the surface. An 
old coat and cap, a thick pair of boots, a little lamp, 
and a little courage must prepare us for our t»-Toping 
j excursion; and we soon find that nut one of tlu^so can 
wTll be spared. 

I When w'c follow our guide from tlie bottom of ihe 
descent into the passages of the mine, the profound 
darkness has at first a very bewildering efieet; fur the 
I earthy lining of tlie passages is so nearly black that it 
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reflects very little of the light from the small lamps 
carried in the hand, and thus the lamps seem like so 
man}' specks of light setin—nothing. Under foot the 
soil jp rather wet and sloppy, and over head the roof is 
so fow, that a stooping posture is unavoidable. By 
degrees the eye becomes accustomed to the peculiar 
gloom of the place; the lamps, which at first only ren- 
fiered the darkness visible,*’ now throw a faint glim¬ 
mer upon a few prominent points, from which wc find 
that w(' arc walking through a low arched passage. 

On the occasion when we groped through tfiis mine, 
we accompanied two of the managers, one of whom 
]]a<l cognizance and superintendence over the opc- 
jations for the collection of alum, while the other 
pupciinlcndcd th('coal and lime miners; and we thus 
Jiad an opportunity of seeing most of the operations 
going on. After having walked ‘in single file’ for 
some considerable distance, wo came to a spot where 
a miinher ot glimmcting lights showed that iiiiriing 
opciations were being carried ^on Some men were* 
^cat(*ll a])out on heaps of coal, nearly shrouded in clark- 
iicss; while others, with hits of lightccl candle stuck 
in their caps, were diggiyg axld shovelling coal. One 
man was prej)arnig a blast; that is, he was placing 
mni])Owdoi* in a cleft of solid coal-iock as a means of 
5i\ing it. When liih operations w'ovc completed, all 
IIh' men retired to a respectful distance, there to 
r<Mnain till the cx))loaion was over; an(Whis interval 
of a lew minutes though ineie matter of course to the 
ininerH thernsfdves, is* suggestive of some awkw’ard 
tlwnmhts to those who are new to the subject; for an 
indefinite expectation of some inisehief, iv^ich wc can 
neither measure nor guard against, is very apt to arise. 
However, in the course of a few' minutes the fuse was 
kindled, and the gunpowder exploded; and it was then 
to ho seen that a large mass of coal had been loosened 
Ironi its bed, upon which the miners iimnediately st t 
to woik. 

Having left this s))Ot, wc continued our groping 
through a long scries of an'luul passages; some wet 
nnd(M neatli, some dry; some having a, railway on the 
floor for drawing up the ‘ corves’ or baskets of coal 
fi oni a Jow'er level :• some high <mough to ])ei mit walk¬ 
ing in an erect ])oature, otheis^aud lliesc the gieatcr 
jmrO so low as to render a ])ainful stooping posture 
intlifepensable; some several feet wide, others w'ide 
enougli only fvir one person to pass at a time. These 
])assages braiudicd out fiom one anolhc4|at all angles 
and in all dneetions, till no one but a practised person 
could form the lea^t conception of the eouise wc were 
taking, whether away from or round again towards the 
entvanee. For the most part these passages were 
deserted coal strata; all the coal having, in the course 
of )ears, Jjccn rcufoved, except eeilain portions which 
w two left as pillais to support the roof; and as llie 
stiatum of coal thus removed declined at a certain 
angle in one direction, the void passage acquired the 
same <^lopp, And thus the tiaiisit ihruugh the mine is 
an incline, upward or downward according to the 
direction. 

At one part of the mine we came to a spot where a 
parly of limc-miners were at work. The lime was in 
the torni of very hard stone, and the removal of it was 
severe labour. The number of lights being consider¬ 
able, and the white stone affording a good reflecting 
surface, this part of the mine was more visible than any 
other. The men had the upper part of the body naked, 
with the exception of the cap which held the bit t^f 
lighted candle ; and some, in tlie intervals of work, were 
seated on lovv heaps of stone or rubbish, smoking their 
short pipes. As to their conversation, it was very 
little more to be undei stood by a stranger than Gaelic 
w'ould have been ; for the miners' language is lull of 
words not m use elsowheie, or els<' differently applied. 


For instance, in the lead •mine., of Derbyshire, a ‘coffin* 
is an old working open to the day; a ‘country’ is a 
rock through which a veii> traverses; and ‘trade’ is 
the rubbish or refuse from a mine: again, in Cornwall 
a ‘ trouble’ is a break in tbe continuity of vein ; an 
* old man’ is a place worked m former ages; and so 
forth—many of the terms and phrases being common 
to all miners, while others arc peculiar to certain loca¬ 
lities. Anothe^group of inirifers warming some oat¬ 
meal ‘parritehf over a small fire, and enveloped in 
the smoke, formt^ a curious patch in the dusky land¬ 
scape. • ^ 

While walking along the arched passages, if the 
liand were [lasscd over the surface of tne roof, or if thti 
head—“frbm a w'aut of proper humility—struck against 
it, we could easily see that the roof was coated with a 
crumhling ujowdery substance, easily scraped from the 
solid rook. Th» was a decomposed stale of tlie mineral 
^liich was aftenvards to yield not only alum, but also 
copperas; the air and damp of the mines having in (he 
course of yeais brought to an efflorescent state that 
which w'ould otherwise have been a haul stony sub¬ 
stance. In other pai ts of the vaulted passages speci¬ 
mens might occasionally bo picked up, m w'hieh a 
hard slaty substance was interstratified with layeisof 
atgreenish-white crystalline body; while in others again 
a biowmish-hlack kind of coaly-slate was the form in 
whicli the alum-orc presented itself, always oecurring 
abore where the r«al had been, and never below it. At 
another place, lieing the lowest pari of the mine, an aresT* 
of several acres of water had colle(*ted, entirely occu¬ 
pying the deserted workings at that pait. Tliis water, 
when tasted, w’as found to be strongly impregnated with 
the two salts—copperas and alum—resulting from the 
decomposition of the alum-ore whic li had diopped into 
the water, or over wliieh the water had tiic klecl. 

After groping in this way for three houis, to a dis- 
liiice #1’ four or five miles through the ap]iarenlly in- 
If'rniinable passage's of the mine—sonic ot whieh be- 
longc'd to one piopnetor, some to anothc'r, hut all 
leased (m lesjiect to tlie alum') to one j/arty —wc 
returnee! to the entrance; not unwilling to cxcliangc a 
stooping attitude and a dim glimmer for free move¬ 
ment and the light of clay. 

L(‘t us next see the piocesses to wdiich the alum-oie 
is subjeelc'd. In tl^ese mines there was originally a 
stratum of coal, with a stratum of lime above it, a»id 
between the two a thin stratum (varying from two to 
twelve inches in thickness^ of ore containing most of 
the chemical chnnents for alum. vSo long as the coal 
was not w'oiked, the alum jijohahly lemained undis¬ 
covered, or at least unw’orkcd ; but when the whole 
stratum of cchjjlI w*as renio^^rd, the slaty strainni above 
it was laid bare. In this slaty stratum there arc, among 
other elements, sulphur, aluiuma, and iron ; and these, 
by the long-eonlinued aetioii of air and moisture, lead 
to the formation of sulphate of alumina and sulphate of 
iion. But beat will also lead to this iiaiisfonnation ; 
and thus the operations of the alum-works involve 
two varieties, one for the efflorescent ore, and the other 
for the stony ore. 

Supposing the cnimhled ore (whi^h has a greyish 
c'olour and a salt taste) to bo sciaped and collected 
from the pit, in -is put into large open dopositoi irs 
called fiieeps, freely exposed to the air. It is iheie 
covered wutb water partially impregnated with sulphate 
of iron tgtd alumina, and allowed to remain undis- 
turhed for several hours, during wdiich time the sul¬ 
phates become dissolved in. the water- and theeailhy 
residue subsides. Th^* waio^, having* inihihed the 
saline matter from the oie, is drawn off’ to a settling*^ 
cistern, and the half-spent ore is sire|)(‘(l again and 
again with fresh water, until all ilie “oluhlc matter is 
ooinpletoly exhausted. 
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In the cistern the earthy sediment wholly separate', 
and from thence the liquor is pumped into a series ol’ 
long arched boilers, so formed as to apjdy heat to the 
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surface uf the liquid. By 4 hiB means a considerable 
portion ofj,tlie water is evaporated, aind the highly 
coneentrail^ liquor is then transferred telargesMolers, 
where kjhbmuM about a fortnight und»turbed.' Du¬ 
ring tbih'interval a process of cirastaUization goes on: 
the hquor contains sulphate of iron (eopperasl and 
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sulphate of alumina, and the former of these separates 
from the latter by gradually ciTStallising. Sticks 
called ‘riders’ are immersed in the liquid in the 
coolers, and around these sticks large bundles of beau¬ 
tiful green crystals collect, forming the well-known 
but absurd]j^med ‘copperas* of the shops. 

When the crwlals of copperas have been removed, 
the remaining liquor is drawn off into an evaporating 
boiler, in order tnat the sulphate of alumina may go 
through the same process as the copperas; and, after 
boiling to a certain strength, the liquor is drawn off 
into H cooler. (Sulphate of alumina will not crystallise 
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without the addition of potash or some other alkali, 
and potash is therefore put into the cooler with the 
liquid, by wiilh, after some days' standing, crystals of 
alum are produced, those crystals being a sulphate of 
alumina and potash. After this follow other processes 
of boiling, evaporating, and crystallizing, for the pur¬ 
pose of purifying the alum—processes which give rise 
to the distinctions of ‘ green alum,’ ‘ Avhite alum,' and 
‘ finished alum;’ but into these iktails we need not 
enter. 

When, instead of the efflorescent or powdery ore, the 
liard or stony ore is jised, a preparatory process is ne¬ 
cessary. 'This ore (which in appearance w somewhat 
midway between slate and stone-coal) contains sul¬ 
phur, iron, and alumina, like the decomposed ore; 
but these three elements have not yet been combined 
into' the sulphates of iron and of alumina; and the aid 
of fire is necessary for this transformation. The ore, 
after Iming broken into small pieces, is built up into 
long ridgea with fuel beneath and air-holes in dimrent 
parts; and here it is burned as a preparative process. 

It will thus he seen that, the copperas is an extra 
prize which the alum-maker obtains from the ore, 
when the latter has been decomposed by the air; and 
that the four main processea varied somewhat in de¬ 
tail. arc roasting, steeping, boiling, and crystallizing^ 
and tlte alum thus made is forthwith ready for use in 
dyeing, in tanning, and numerous other branches of 
manufacture. 
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SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY.—No. IX. 

Whkn AddiBon has got Sir Rogei* fairly in London, he 
will not trult him to inferior hands. The ‘ Spectator,’ 
No. 329, is a genuine morsel of quiet hnmour. The 
idea of the good old country squire displaying his histo¬ 
rical knowledge, upon the strength of Baker'sChronicle, 
is highly amusing. Nothing can be happier than his 
wonder that he did not find the history of the wax- 
work maid of honour in the State Annals of Queen 
Elizabeth. • 

“ My friend Sir Roger de Coverley told me t’ other 
ni^ht, that he had been reading my paper upon West¬ 
minster Abbey, in which, says he, there are a great 
many ingenious fancies. He told me at the same 
time, that he observed I had promised another paper 
upon the tombs, and that he should be glad to ^o and 
see them with me, not having visited them since be 
had read history. I could not imagine at first how this 

No. 744. 


came into the knighrs head, till I recollected that he 
had been busy all last s\mjraer upon Baker’s Chro¬ 
nicle, which he has qtiotecf several times in his disputes 
with Sir Andrew Freeport since his last coming to 
town. Accordingly I promised to call upon him the 
next morning, that we might go together to the abbey. 
. • . As we went up the body of. the church, the 
knight pointed at the trophies upon one of the new mo¬ 
numents, and cried out, ‘ A brave man, I warrant him !* 
Passing afterward by Sir Cloudcsley Shovel, he flung 
his hand that way, and cried, ‘ Sir Cloudesley Shovel! 
a very gallant man.’ As we stood hefbre Busby’s tomb, 
the knight uttere^ himself again after the same man¬ 
ner? ‘Dr. Bulby! a great man I he whipped my 
grandfather; a very great man I I should have gone 
to him myself, if I had not been a blockhead : a vei y 
great mah! ’ 

“We were immediately conducted into the little 
chapel on the right hand. Sir Roger, planting himselt 
at t)ur historian’s elbow, was very attentive to every¬ 
thing ue 8aid|^|)articularly to the account he gave us 
of the lord who had cut pff the King of Morocco's head. 
Among several other figures, he was very well pleased 
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to sec the Btateaman Cecil upon his knees; and c<m- ’ 
duding them all to be ^reat men, was conducted to the 
, figure which represents timt martyr to good house¬ 
wifery who, died by the prick of a needle, upon our 
intcipif‘ter*s telling us that she was maid of honour to 
Queen KlizabeJi, the knight was very inquisitive into 
her name and family; and after having regarded her 
for hoiuc time, * J wonder,' says he, ‘ that Sir 
niebaid liaker has said uolhingof her iu his Chronicle.’ 

“ We were then conveyed to the two cAronation chairs, 
wliere iny old friend, after having heard that the stone 
under the most ancient of them, whifih^was brought 
from Scotland, was (‘alh’d Jacob’s pillar, sat himself 
down in the chair, and, looking like Urn figiy*e of an 
old GoUnc king, asked our interpreter what authority 
they had to say that Jacob had over been m Scotland. 
Tlio fellow, instead of leturning him an answer, told 
him, that he hoped bis honour would pay his forfeit. 

I could observe Sir Roger a little ruflled upon being* 
thus trepanned; but our guide not insihiing upon his 
demand, the knight soon recovered his good humour, 
and whispered in my ear, that if Will Wimble wore with 
tiN and saw ihoac chaiis, it would go Iwid but be would 
get a tobaeco-stopjicr out of one or t’ other of them. 

“Sir Roger in the next pUee laid his hand upon 
Edwaid III.'s sword, and, leaning upon the pommel of 
it, gave us the whole history of the Black Piince, eon- 
eluding that in Sir Richard Baker's opinion Kdward 
JII. was one of the greatest princes that ever sat upon 
‘"‘ihe English throne. 

•< We were IIkmi shown Kdward the Confessor s tomb; 
upon which Sir Roger acquainted us that he was tlie 
fnst who touched for the evil: and afterward Henry 
IV. s, upon whi(d) ho shook his head, and told us iheie 
wa'^ fine leading in the casnaltios of that reign. 

“ Our conductor llien pointed to that monument where 
there is the figure of one of our English kings without 
a head; and u])on giving us to know that tlm head, 
which was of beaten silver, had been stolen away se- 
vcial years since—‘Some Wliig, Til warrant you,’ says 
Sir Roger: * you ought to lock up your kings be tier; 
they will carry off the body too, if you don’t take care.' 

* 'Fhe glorious names of Henry V. and Queen Eliza¬ 
beth gave the knight great opportunities of shining, 
and of doing justice to Sir Hiehard Baker, who, as our 
knight observed with some surprise, had a great many 
kings in him, whose monuments he had not seen in 
the abbey. 

“ For my own part, I could not but be pleased to see 
the knight show such an honest iiaasion for the glory 
of his country, and bucli a respectful gratitude to the 
iiieinory of its princes. 

“ I must not omit that th^ benevolenj^e of my good 
old friend, width flows out towards every one ho con¬ 
verses with, made him very kind to our interpreter, 
w lH(m he looked upon as an extraordinary man, for 
which reason he shook him by the hand at parting, 
tolling him that he should be very glad to see liiui at 
his lodgings in Norfolk-buildmgs, and talk over these 
matters with him more at Icisufc.” 


THE LABOtJR-ECONOMY OF MINING. 

Thk labour-economy of mines, if sneh*a tci m may be 
pennitted, that is, the relation existing between the 
cinjdoyer and the employed, is very different in dif¬ 
fident countries; hut in most cases it has e^imething 
about it remaikabic and interesting. In the coal and 
iron districts of England the miners are employed at 
so much per day, or so much jier given, measu^ of Ore 
produced; ami in so far the system #analcl||o\i8 to 
other branches of labour. But in Cornwall a peculiar 
arrangement is observed, which we shall be better able 
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to understand by c.ontra8ting it with the systems pur¬ 
sued in Saxony and in Hungary. 

Mr. J. Taylor, the eminent mining-engineer, in a 
lecture which he gave before the Society of Arts a few 
years ago, and of which an abstract was afterwards 
published in the ‘Mining Review,’ gave the following 
account of the Saxony miners. Tlie mines are stale 
property, and are rich in silver, Un» lead, iron, and 
other metallic ores. The persons engaged are niai - 
sballed with almost the rigour of an army; the offieei K 
are brought up and instructed for the purpose, having 
regular comnassions, and each his appropriate rank : 
4he men being,directed by them, and the work of each 
one allotted. At Freiberg a * Mining College’ affords 
the mieans of study in every department connected 
with the subject, not only to the natives of Saxony, but 
to all foreigners who wish to avail thcmstlves of Us 
advantages. The supreme direction is intrusted to an in¬ 
dividual who has tlib title of and who 

'is generally a nobleman of distinction. He is assisted 

S a council called i\\z Ber^amU to which ail subjects 
management arc referied. This council consists ui 
a certain number of the principal officers, each of 
whom has his separate duties in the administration. 
The mining corps is divided into three bodies, the iiist 
being the miners the second the melters, and the lliiid 
the foresters^ who attend to the supply of timber and 
fuel to the mines and reduction-works. These lhie(» 
classes wear different uniforms, and there is avciy 
minute subdivision of duties. Thus, in the mining 
department there are officers superintending the un¬ 
derground lyorks witli various^yiegrees of rank; otheis 
who manage the machinery; and others again wlio 
direct the working of the ores, and the preparing th(‘in 
for the smelting* bouses. ITjion every 0 ]ieration whiidi 
may seem towrequirc deliberation, these officers have 
to report to the Beigaiiit, or council, and are generally 
expected to prepare long written descriptions of the 
matter to be discus>od, and which are called ‘Acts.' 
The labouring iiiiiicxs are marshalled into detacli- 
ments, who reljeve each other at regular times, and 
each man is expected to ])erform a certain portion ut 
labour allotted by tiie underground officers under the 
control of the council. 

Although this system appears beautiful from i(s 
order and strictness, yet Mr. Taylor enumeiates many 
disadvantages attending it. The number of officers is 
bO great as to entail a very heavy ex]>ensc in illation 
to the value of the produce of the mines. Another 
defect is, that the deliberations of the Bcrgamt arc 
often protracted to such an inconvenient length that 
fit opportunities for action arc lost, and all the incon- 
vcniencics of divided opinion are increased. Another 
point is, that the responsibility is fp divided that it 
almost ceases to be an active principle. 'Further¬ 
more, the allotment of a certain amount or task of 
labour to each man limits the active exertions of the 
most industrious ; While the want of t^e vivifying 
principle of self-interest throws a sluggishness over 
the whole. 

In Hungary, where the mines in like manner belong 
to the crown, they arc divided into four districts, eac h 
district having its government and its separate esta¬ 
blishment of snielting-houscs: but all send their pro¬ 
duce to Kremnitz to have the gold and silver sepa¬ 
rated from the ore and the^ crude metal coined. The 
School of Mininjg contains about two hundred students, 
who receive their education free of cost, and in some 
cases are assisted by an annual donation. There arc 
five professors, who deliver lectures on cliemistry, 
nietallurgy, mineralogy, mining, mathematics, survey¬ 
ing, and drawing. The course of study lasts three 
years, besides two years’practice in the mines; after 
which an examination must be passed in public before 
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a certificate can be obtained. The students wear a neat 
uniform of dark preen cloth turned up with red ; the 
jacket has padded sleeves from the shoulder to the 
elbow, to protect the arms from the sides of the mines; 
and behind is a large piece of leather, sometliing like 
tlie tails of a coat, strapped round the waist. It is 
from among these stuneiits (Imt the go^erniuciU 
mining oflScera are selected. All flic government 
ITutigarian mines arc under a chief, assisted by a 
council, and each district hiis besides this its own 
Bprgamt, or council, composed of the chief mining 
ofIi(*crs. The number of petty officers is immense, so 
that the individual responsibility is very small indeed. 
Jhe working miners are about twenty thousand in 
number: they t‘ach w'ork about eight Jiours ^ day; 
and as, by a very absurd regulation, they tire not 
allowed to earn more than a sum equal to about three 
shillings per week English, they hav(» acquired a habit 
of ]»cculation, which the officers find great difficulty in^ 
checking; and indeed the offi^cts themselves are pakl 
so badly that they are more likely to yield to tempra- 
lion than in other parts of Kuropc. The •whole of this 
system is so badly mapagefl, that, while officeis and 
men aie miserably paid, the government is said to 
gain liardly anything by the mint's. 

Let us contrast tlx'se two systinns with the admirable 
one pill sued by the tin-miners of (JornwalJ. The mines 
art' worked at the risk ut private indivi^luals, w lib arc 
generally a&sociated in eoinpani(\s supported by joint- 
stock contributions. They iiuld the mines by leases 
granted hy the landowner lor certain terms; and the 
mode of working is Regulated hy coveiyints suited to 
the circumstances. The dues or rents arc usually a 
portion of the produi*e, or of its value in money. The 
Company, who are the lessees,and who work the mine, 
are called the udv^nlurrrs, while thcKiowners of the 
soil are termed the Umh. The wdiolc management ol 
the mine is vost(‘d in the adventurers. As each sot of 
adventuiers are at liberty to a(Io})t sucli inode of 
management as to them may appear most fitting, so 
there is rather a general coinoidemp than an absolute 
uniformity of prai-tice. The most important class of 
officers, to whom-the practical diiection is intiusted, 
are called cc 7 >to'w.v, and arc generally selected from the 
most intelligent wwkmon. •fheir duties in large eon- 
cerna are divided, and a difTerence of rank is kept up: 
butjlic principle of responsibility is never lost sight 
of, and tbev are stimulated by the piosj)e<*t of advant e- 
ment which is often afloided to them. Oiic captain of 
the greatest experience usually governs the others, 
and, with the aid and advice of one of the partncis, or 
of some ]>erson appointed as the principal manager, 
attends to all the business of the concern; while the 
dcpartpicnts of Accounts, of i!ie construction and rare 
of engines, of the purchase of the several articles used, 
of the ore-dressing, &c., are superintended by persons 
appointed by the manager and jirincipal captain, 
'rticse caj^tains of mines have ^'ncrailya great weight 
of responsibility on them, ana arc in most cases in- 
l(»Uigcnt and tiust'vorlhy men, w’ell fitted to offer 
advice as to the best modes of conducting the exten¬ 
sive operations incident to mining. 

Thus much in respect t) the owners, lessees, and 
superintendents of the mines. Now w'c come to the 
actual workers; and the arrangements connected with 
them we shall state ncafly in the words of Mr. Bab¬ 
bage. In the Cornish mines almost the whole of the 
operations both above and below ground are contracted 
for in the following manner:—^At the end of every two 
months the w^ork which it is proposed to carry on 
during the next period is marRed out It is of three 
kinds, tutimk, tribute^ and drpmng. Tuiwork con¬ 
sists in sinking shafts, driving levels, and making ex¬ 
cavations : this is paid for by the fathom, in depth or 


in length, or by the cubic fathom, and is, therefore, 
like ordinary labour. Tribute is payment for laismg 
and dressing the ore, by means of a certain part of iu 
value when meichantablc; and Ibis is the peculiar 
part of tJie system whiih gives such infticst to the 
Cornish mining operations; for the miners, who aie 
to hc^iaicl in proportion to the richness of tlie vein and 
the qttantity of metal actually (extracted fiom it, natu- 
1 ally become aiiicksighled ifi the discovery of the oie 
and jn estimating its value ; and it is their interest to 
avail tlicmsolvf^of every improvement that can bring 
it more rhcrf|fij to market. Dressing is performed by 
other workmen. The Iributers, wlio dig and dress th • 
ore, can seldom afford to dress the coarser parts (d 
that which they raise at their contract price; they, 
Iherctore, leave it, and tins portion is again let out to 
persons who agree to dicss it at an acWanccd piic'\ 
The lots of oia? to be dreased, and the works to be car¬ 
ried on, having been niaiked out for some days, and 
having been examined by the pien, a kind of auction 
is held by llit- captains of the mine, in uliiih each lot 
is put up and hid for by different gangs of men. 1 h(‘ 
w'oik IS then offered, at a price usually below that bu! 
at the auction, to ibe lowed bidderv-tbat to the* 
person who will consent to take tiio smallt'^1 sbaie as 
Jiis remuneration for raising and dressing tlie wiioh*; 
and this lowest bidder iare!y declines it at Ihc lale 
projioscd. The tnbute^s e.simiated on twenty shillings 
worth ol prodiw, and vanes through the wide intcivai 
fiom three pence to fifteen shillings, according to rt.' 
richness of the oie and the ease of woiking. The lato 
of eainings in tribute is very uncertain: if a vein, 
which was poor when taken, becomes iicdi. the tii- 
bufers earn money rapidly; and iiistanccis lia\ c o<*ciii icil 
in which each ininei ol a gang has earned a liundud 
pounds in the two months. Thiw extraoiciuiaiy east - 
aie, perhaps, of more ad\^antage (o tlie owrieisof ik(‘ 
nHn% than even to the men; for wliilsl the skill and 
indiisliyof the workmen are greatly stimulated, il»e 
owner himself alwayi? deiives gieater advantage irom 
the improvement of lh(* vein. 

Mr. Tavlor gives a fc*w further parlienlais on Ibi-. 
aubjeet. So efficacious is the tribute syslem, that il 
has liecn doubted whether many of the deej) mines of 
(Jonnvall could be woiked at all exc(‘])t on this system, 
so gieat arc tlie difficulties soiuetinies met with, and 
great the energy and stimulus which tins healthy (com¬ 
petition gives. Each gang or paitiHuship cous^ts of 
tiom two to twelve persons. The men pay tor evoiy 
article they u^e in their vvoik, such as tools, gun¬ 
powder, and candles; and they ])ay at certain latos l.n 
the use of the ma( bines that raise the oie to the sui- 
faeis and the wages of all persons employed in washing 
and preparing the ore! lor sale. The inine-ow neis, 
therefore, by tlieir cajiital and the skill (^f then* agenlh, 
discover the ore, fouu the approaches, diain olt tlie 
water, and ventilate the vvoikmgs; and llion the tii- 
buters come in to search out the metallic veins whei- 
ever they may exist, and to devise the best modes of 
producing the greatest quantity ot metal in tlie shoitesi 
lime. The payments which these men make, eaiue 
them to look with a careful eye on all cost inclined 
by others through whose hands the ores may pass, ami 
t^us to tend to.a general economy; and the coinbinecl 
keenness and caution to which the system gives Ii^e, 
are well calculated to lead to discoveries favouia1>le to 
the interests of the men. 

Mr.*Taylor has introduced this Cornish sy^^tom into 
Flintshire, Cardiganshire, Yorkshire, Cunibeiland, and 
Ireland; and although he had to contend with many 
idiffi(^iilties at first, the advantages of tlie arrangement 
soon became evident to the men, who did not after¬ 
wards wish to retrograde to the old system. Mr. 
Taylor thus characterises the general effect of the 
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Cornissh aystem The rate of wages regulat^^ iUelf 
by the circumslancea that ought to coutrol it—the 
demand for labour. No one liaa beard of disagreo- 
* uietita between the Cornish miners and their employers 
*^no combinations or unions on the one aide or the 
other exist; nor have ‘ turn-duta’ or ‘atrikea* been 
eouteniplated or attempted. This plan vrorka with 
perfect hainiouy and facility, whetlier aa applied to 
intwoi k or tribute; a grbat number of men are con¬ 
tracted with in a remarkably short spadls of time; the 
judgment of the agents as to the preyper prices to b(> 
given is checked, and perhaps corrected by the know¬ 
ledge of the men; all jealousy as to favouritism is 
avoided, and an evil consequence which might be sup¬ 
posed to follow, namely, heart-burnings among the 
men who compete with each other, is not at all found 
to exist.** 

Mr. Babbage, too, thus favourably alludes to the 
system:—“ It would be of great importance if in every 
large establishment the modes of paying the different 
})ei8on8 employed could be so arranged, that each 
should derive advantage from the su(x*eBS of the whole, 
and that the profits of the individuals should advance 
as the factory, itself produced profits, without the 
necessity of making any cliange in the wages agreed 
upon. This it is by no means easy to effect, particu^ 
larly among that class whose daily labour procures for 
them their daily meal. The cystein which has long 
been pursued in working the Cornish^niines, although 
«t)t exactly fulfilling these conditions, yet possesses 
advantages which make it worthy of attention, as 
liaving considerably approached towaids them, and as 
tending to render fully effective the faculties of all 
engaged in it.'* 


The Cbwrfor.—This vulture of the Andes is much more re¬ 
markable for his audacity, the enormous strexifirth of his beak, his 
wing's, and his talons, tliaii for his dimensions trom point tr point 
of the wiufrg, which only stietcli on an average from 6 to 0 feet, 
which are the usual dimensions of the Lammergeycr or Swiss V nl- 
ture. Many persons, of the highest credit, in Quito and the 
Andes, assured Baron Humboldt that they never killed any that 
exceeded eleven feet from one wing to the otlier. It has been 
said that there was a stuffed one formeily in the Le\er Museum 
in London that was 14 feet, but if true it must have been a gieal 
exception. The Iiish giant (VBrien, whose skeleton is in the 
Surgeons" Museum, was 8 feet high, though the Irish in general 
are no bigger than Englishmen. It is the great strength of the 
condor that has given rise to the fabulous stoiies of imniensb 
vrings. The beak and talons of the condor aic certainly of the 
tno^t enotmous force. It is very common to see lliem attack a 
young bull and tear out his tongue and eyes. Two condors will 
dart upon the deer of the Andes, upn the puma and the \ iciiaa. 
They will even attack a heifer; they puisne it for a long time, 
wounding it with their beek and tobns, until <he & limal, breath- 
les'f and overwhelmed with fatigue, thiustsoutits tongue, bellow¬ 
ing. The condor then seizes the tongue, a morsel to which it is 
muclyittached, tiien tears out the eyes, &c. In the province of 
Quito, the mischief done to cattle, but more especially to sheep 
and cows, by this formidable bird, is immense. Sometimes the 
natives observe him when he is so gorged that he cannot fly, and 
then dispatch him. Because vultures feed geuercdly upon dead 
or putiid meat, Humboldt and otbeis always say that the acettf 
must be very acute which enables them to swoop down so to the 
paiticular spot, and fiein such heights that they appeared befoie 
mere specks in the sky; but is sight more wonderful than scent ? 
and if not, then sight is the more probable of the 4wo, because the 
biid is ubo\e the earth at a gieat height, and because we know 
that the eagle never takes any but living victims, and will not 
cMt putrid meat in confinement if ever sc hungry ; and if the eagle 
ha« a telescopic eye, why not other birdsf In India, vultures are 
ofieii seeiideseeuding upon the carcasses of piously self-drowned 
Hindoos floating down the Ganges; and one traveller mentions 
that they came from all points of the eumpssstQ a newly^illed 
animal, and that during a legular trade-wind. * Auduboti, the 
Ameiican ornitliologist, mentions Mveral experimeuts, the result 
of which are conclusive upon this subject. The first was by 
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stufling a dried deer-skin and laying it on its back in the field 
so us to represent a dead animal, wUch brouglit all the vultures 
in the neighbourhood to it directly j^ey seemed puzzled about 
the gloss eyes not beirjg eatable, and looked quite nonplussed 
when, insteod of guts, they could pull out nothing but the dried 
g^ of the stufling. Tlie second experiment was to lay a putrid 
pig in a ravine completely covered up with grass and leaves; 
and vultuxes, buzzard and carrion crows sailed ovei it re^jeatedly, 
and never once found it out, though dogs did. The third ex¬ 
periment was, I stuck a young pig and left the blood in sight, 
and took it bleeding on the track to a place where 1 hid the pig 
entinly with grass and leaves. The vultures soon saw the jiool 
of blood, and following the track, devoured die pig in my sight." 
Ihc ex|jerimeut8 of Darwin are equally condusive ou this 
subject. 


Os/r/cA.—*The most singular circumstance in the history of the 
Ostrich is, that the male bird sits on the pg^. The female lays a 
great number of them, but always at an interval of three clays 
each, which, in a warm climate, would, of couise, cause all the 
Parly laid ones to be addled. The females, therefore, associate 
togetlier and fill one nest with eggs to the amount, generally, of 
aoAut tweiity>^wo in each uest. ** The Gauchos (the half-wibl 
countrymen of South America) aflSrxn, and there is no reason to 
doubt their Btatemcnt, that the male bird alone hatches the eggs, 
and foi some time aficrwords accompanies the young. The cock, 
when on llie nest, lies vciy close; 1 have, myself, almost ridden 
over otic. It is asscited that, at such times, they are occai'onall} 
(ierco, and e\pn diiiigorous, and that (hoy have been known to 
attack a man^nn home hack, trying to kirk and leap on him. 
My informer pointed out to me an old man. whom he had seen 
much fetiified by one chasing him. 1 obseive in Buichells 
Travels in South Africa, tljut he remaiks having killed a male 
ostiicli, and, the featheis being dirty. V was said by tbe Hottentots 
to be a nest bird. 1 undeistand that the male emu, in tbe Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens, takes chaige of the nest: this habit, thevefure, is 
common to the family. Azura Mateo, (vol. iv.. p. 173) that a 
female, in a stat^of Jomesticat^ion, laid seventeen eggs each at 
tlic interval of Inree days fiom one another. If the ben weie 
obliged to hatch her own e>rgH, before the lost was laid the fiist 
piobdbly would be addled, but if each laid a few eggs at suc¬ 
cessive periods, iti different nests, and seveitdliens, as is stated to 
be the case, combined together, then the eggs, in one collection, 
would be nearly of the same age. If the uiimbei of eggs in one 
of these nests is, as I believe, not gieater on an aveiage than the 
number laid by one female in the season, then there must he as 
many nests as females, and each cock biid w'ill have its fail 
shaic of the labour of incubatkin : and that, duriug a peiiod when 
the females could not sit. on account of not having finished lay¬ 
ing. I have befoie mentioned the great number of huachos, 
or scattered eggs, so that in one day's hunting the third past acre 
found in tliis state. It appears odd that so many should be wasted. 
Does it not aiiscfiom the difficulty of several females associating 
together, and persuading an old cock to undertake the office of in¬ 
cubation? It it evident that there must be some degice of associa¬ 
tion lietwoen. at 1 east, two females; otherwise the eggs would remain 
scattered over the wide plains at distances far too great to allow of 
(he male collecting them into one nest. Some have believed that 
the scattered eggs were deposited fur the young biids to feed on. 
'i'his can hardly be the case in America, because the Imachos, 
al though oftentimes found addled and putrid, are generally whole." 

Journal dumtg tht Beagle Vogage, 


Ihe Phaemx .—^Thc PhoBiiix 'is remarkable as a specimen of 
fabulous ornithology. This was an eagle of snlendiu gold and 
crimson plumage, that came from the wooiis of Arabia into "Egypt 
only once in some 500 or 600 years. The story of the Plicsnix 
arising from its own ashes is, shortly, that it lives five or six 
bundled years in tiie wilderness, and when thus advanced iu age 
builds itself a pile of sweet woodseuid aromatic gums, and firing 
it with the watting of its own wings, thus destroys itself; while 
irum its ashes arises a worm, which in time gruwi up to be again 
a phoDijtx. The Pagans believed, and the Christians nave adopted 
the Bu|)er8titiun, that men foredoomed, like this fabled biid of 
lonely existence, always ipadly prepare die circumstances iu 
which the) aic destiupd to peiish. 
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TRIBES AND CASTES OF INDIA. 

The Rohillas. 

The Rohillas were gallant soldiers of fortune from the 
Alghan niountains, who acquired distinction in the 
Mogul armies, and were rewarded with lands, prin¬ 
cipally in that fertile district called Rohilennd, which 
lies between the Ganges and the mountains. Their 
countrymen, who were very numerous in the imperial 
armies, followed the fortunes of their chiefs in y>eace 
as in war, and they became tlie rulers of Rohilcuiid. 
Mr. Mill, in his ‘ History of British India,* says—“ It 
is completely proved that their territory was by far 
the best governed part of India; that the people were 
protected*; that tneir industry was encouraged; and 
that the country flourished beyond all parallel.*’ The 
soil and climate of Rohilcund are very fine, and the 
sugar, rice, and cotton bear a liigher price than the 
same commdditics from any other part of India. Wal¬ 
nuts, strawberries, grapes, apples, thrive by the side 
of the toddy and date-palms, and the plaintain. In 
1772 the united force of the Rohilla leaders was esti¬ 
mated a*t 80,000 horse and foot; but the independence 
of each cliief rendered it very diflScult to effect a 
union of the military power, and such a combinalien 
w^as only practicable whe^ some coiiunoti danger 
threatened the national existence. This was the 
necessary consequence of the equality of power among 
tlie Rohilla leaders. If any one of them could have 
singly obtained a manifest superiority in military 
resources, the lesser chieftains might then have been 
forced more easily into national enterprises; but the 
independent spirit of the people would have been 
gone. In 1772 the Rohillas were surrounded by 
dangers which called forth the national spirit, and 


united the chieftains for the defence of the country 
The terrible Mahrallas ivere pressing upon them from 
the south, and they were not less apnreliensive of an 
attack from the Subahdar of Oude, wlio had Jong been 
anxious to take possession of their fine country. The 
Rohillas were no match for either party, and their 
object was to gain protection against lioth. At this 
juncture, after the Rohilla leaders had temporised both 
with the Mahrattas and the Subahdar, the latter opened 
negotiations with the English for gaining possession 
of Rohilcund wuth the aid of a British force. Tempted 
by the offer of a large pecuniary indemnity, which was 
much w'anted in the exis^g slate of the East India 
Company’s flifances, the Uovernor-Genera], Warren 
Hastings, seconded and encouraged ” the nefarious 
proposal. The pecuniary part of the bargain was soon 
arranged, and by it, according to Hastings, a saving 
of near one-third of our military expenses would b«? 
effected during the period in which the co-operation 
of our troops was wanted; the stipulation of forty lacs 
would afford an ample supply to our treasury; tlie 
Vizir (Subahdar) would be freed from a troublesome 
neighbourhood; and his dominions b^ much more de¬ 
fensible.” Two sljort months only after the treaty had 
beeiiVoncluded *the Vizir demanded its fulfllmeut, and 
on tlie 17th of April, 1774, the British forces and those of 
the Vizir entered the Rohilla territory. The Rohilla 
leaders wfote to the Vizir expressing their anxiety to 
come to some lerins with him, but his demands were 
BO exorbitant that they gallantly resolved to trust to 
their arms. Early on the morning of April 23rd the 
Englisif advanced to the attack. The Koliillas showed 
great bravery and resolution, and exhibited a con¬ 
siderable share of military knowledge; and it was not 
until after a cannonade of two hours and tw'enly 
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minutes, and a smaii fire of niusketi y lor some minutes 
on both flanks, that they, retreated. Above 2000 of 
the Rohillas, including: many Siidars, or ebiefs, fell on 
the field. ^ The cowardly Vizir with his cavalry and 
artillery wnc posted at some distance from the field, 
and only joined it when the Rohillas bad commenced 
their reticat. The Vizir now became the ruler of the 
country. i 

Sixty or seventy years agjo it would have been diflScult 
to have avoided exaggeration in speaking of the Rohilla 
war. The burning denunciations ^f Qurke aroused 
the deepest regret for the fate of gallant |)Oople 
sacrificed to the cupidity of a mercantile association. 
“Authentic” narratives of the war affirmed tliat 500,000 
families of husbandmen and artizans had been driven 
across the Jumna, and that the fair provinces of Ro- 
liilcund bad been made a barren and* uninhabited 
waste. Mr. Horace Ilayinan Wilson,In a note to tl^e 
new edition of Mill, asserts that the war was not a war 
against the poonle, “but against a few military adven-' 
turers, w'ho had gained their possessions by the sword, 
who were constantly at war uith llieir neighbours and 
with each other, and whose forcible (suppression was 
the lcgitinicit6 object of the King ot Delhi or the Na- 
wfib of Oude. So far was the contest from being na¬ 
tional, that the mass of the population of Rohilcuiid 
consisted of Hindus, hostjjp ^oth in religion and policy 
to their Afghan rulers... .The Hindu inhabitants wcie 
^,no otherwise affected by it than exp/lwiencing a cliange 
of masters, to which they had been frequently accus¬ 
tomed.” Mr. Glcig, in bis ‘ Life of Warren Hastings,’ 
says that the original owners of the soil amounted to 
tw'o millions, and that tlie Rohillas had for fifty years 
exercised a grinding tyranny over them. This state- 
inent is incoinpatihlc with Ine account of Mr. Mill, 
who says expressly that Rohilcund was distinguished 
for its good goveiuincnt. Alter their defeat, \hc Ro¬ 
hillas became robbers and ])lundereis, nr wdiit else¬ 
where in search of conquest and Belilcmenis. Not¬ 
withstanding the importance of such an authority as 
Mr. Ilayinan Wilson, wc cannot but agice with 
Bishop llebcr, that—“ The conquest of Rohilcund by 
the English and the death of its chief in battle, its 
consequent cession to the Nawdb of Oude and the 
horrible manner in which Sujah-ud-Dowlah opiircssed 
and misgoverned it, form one of the worst ehapters of 
English History in India.” The Bishop adds—“ We 
have since made the Rohillas some amends by taking 
them away from Oude, and governing them oui selves; 
but from all w'hich I could learn concerning the 
present state of the province of Bareilly, the people 
appear by no means to have forgotten or forgiven their 
first injuries. 'J'he Mussulman chiefs, wdio are 
numerous, arc very angry at being without employ¬ 
ment or hope of rising in the stale or army, and arc 
otritinually breaking out into acts of insubordination 
and violence, which are little known in the other j»ro- 
\inces of the Company’s empire, but aic favoured 
here by the neighbourhood of Oude, and the existence 
of a large forest along the fvholc eastern, southern, and 
northern frontier ” 


JUDICIAL ASTROI+qpy. ^ 

PART III. 

[Ctnitinued from p. 392.] 

IlAViNft briefly explained the nature ofHhe tw^elve 
celestial houses, the twelve signs of the zodiac, the 
seven planets, the ff^ e jirincipal aspects, the moon’s 
nodes, and that point in the'ecliptic called t^p Part of 
Fortune, wc may proceed to show how they are all 
set forth in the duodecimal angles of the old fancilitl 
diagram, called the celestial scheme, or the horoscope. 
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The erecting a figure of the heavens is by no means 
so difficult or occult a proceeding as many persons may 
have imagined ; with the assistance of a tabic of houses 
(given in books of asliology;, and anEphemeris giving 
the daily places of the planets, it is easily done. 

According to the time you set the figure for the tabic 
of houses, it will show the degrees and minutes of the 
signs that are to be placed on the cusps of the respec¬ 
tive houses. Raving, therefore, drawn the twelve 
angles of the figure, and placed in them the twelve 
signs, all that remains to be done is to inseif the places 
of tlic planets, moon’s nodes, and Part of Fortune. This 
part of the process could be effected much more readily 
formerly than at present, as some of the old almanccs 
gave not only the daily, but hourly geocentric, as well 
as heliocentric places of the planets. 

For exemplification, wt shall erect a figure from a 
table of houses calculated for the latitude of 51^ 32^, and 
‘While’s Ephemeris’ for 1842. But as in lhibin^talu•e 
the geocentric places of the planets are found by a geo¬ 
centric planetarium (the heliocenfric* motion only being 
giv en in liie Ephemeris), strict astronomical accuracy 
with respect to minutes, &c. must not be looked lor; 
however, for illustration, and all astrological purposes, 
they arc sufficiently correct. The figure thus erected, 
coiibidercd genethfiacally, is in many respects remark¬ 
able; promising much that is good, and threatening 
more that evil. The Roman numerals show the order 
of the hou&cs; — 



Here we have Virgo, tire night-houbc of Mercury, on 
the cusp of the first house, or ascendant, and Gemini, 
the day-house of Mercury, on the culminant, or tenth. 
Mercury, the lord,of the ascendant, and the tenth is 
posited in the tenth. Venus, lady of the second and 
tire ninth, is in the tenth. Mars, ford of tire thiid and 
eighth, and tlie Part of Forfunc, is also in the tenth. 
Jupiter, lord of the fourth and seventh, xs posited in the 
fourth. Saturn, lord of the fifth and sixth, is also in the 
fourth. Sol, lord of the twelfth, is in the tenth : aiul 
Luna, the lady of the eleventh, is in the eleventh. 
Tile Dragon’s Head is in Jhe fourth, tlic Dragon’s Tail 
in the tenth, and the 0 in the third. 

The sign fQL ascending, makes ingenious and studious 
persons, and , the lora of the ascendant, being located 
in the mid-heaven, and lord thereof, declares the native 
to be of a most admirable fancy and great elocution; 

* Heliocentric place n the true place of the platictfl in flic 
ecliptic, as lepii from the tun; Geocentric place, the appaieut 
place of the planets at viewed froifr the earth. 
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and as he is also in good aspect of 9, and in reception 
of D, the person born under his rule will become a 
moht accomplished orator, and be famous as a divine 
or philosopher. 2 in the tenth, denotes that the native 
will be greatly beloved and esteemed, and that he will 
marry honourably. Tlie mid-heaven, fortified as it is 
b> the pre.sence of ^ * and ?, gives eminent honour 
siiul renown. But “ our life is of a mingled yarn/' The 
peiNon thus accomnlishcd, admired, honoured, and le- 
nowned, will have his honours tainished and hishappi- 
nosii blighted by the envenomed breath of slander and 
(>r malice. T?, the most malignant of the planets, es¬ 
sentially dignified by being in his own house, and in 
jdatimic conjunction with af&icts 5 hnd 9 hy that 
iiibsinatcful aspect the g ; and g, according toGad- 
l)uiy, when in the tenth house brings scandal and dis* 
lionour to the native, however unmerited on his part, 
'i'he t3 also portends, when located in the tenth, a iatal 
end to tlie honour of the native; and when lord of 
the eighth (the house of death'), is posited in the tenth,, 
lie declares death to the native by the sentence of a 
judge. This would be, indeed, a most ingjorioiis tcTr- 
mination of a career which promised, at the outset, to 
i)e so resplendent; but h6pc gleams on the horoscope 
from the brightest star in one of the most brilliant con¬ 
stellations. The Moon is entering into conjunction with 
Cor Leoms, “ the Lion's Heart/’ in the sign Leo, which 
gives her six fortitudes—a greater degreq^ of strength 
than U induced by any other accidental circumstance. 
'Hie 0 beliolds her with a fiicndly % aspect, while she 
is applying to the same aspect with > thus forti- 
Ih'd, and in reccption^ol ©, being in Ins house, is 
si longer than li, the lord of the seventh, \t’lK) is in the 
house of fj, where he hashislall: and when the lord— 
or lady—of the eleventh isstronger than tlie lord of the 
se\enth, the frieiuK of the native will be more poweiful 
thiiii his ad\ersaiics, and will ovcicome them. Aiidtho 
niid-lieaven well foitified not only gi\es eimiieiit 
honour, but such as shall he durable, though it may he 
Mdiject to interruption. We may Iheiefore hope that 
the native, even though sentenced In a judge, will be 
spared fiom an untimely fate. But whether the good 
or the cmI will ultimately predominate can only be 
known by directing the .signifieatoj.s to their piomitor.s, 
and eoinerting the degrees ol^ distance into time, and 
well noting the tran.sits of the planets over the eiitieal 
])ails of the figure. The traii'^it of Ts, the opponent of 
the siijmfuattr, over the hoioseope, quickly followred b) 
that of ^,loid of the house of death, will prove fatal to 
the native. But all this belongs to the calculation of 
nnlivilies, a process of some elaboration when minutely 
conducted. As the casting of a nativity was therefore 
rather expensive, recourse was much more frequently 
had to hoiary queigtions, a process comparatively simple, 
expeditidus, and cheap. 

If one department of astrology can be more absurd 
than another, it is that called the doctrine of horary 
questions, including elections^ or Hie choosing of lucky 
tunes for undertaking a voyage, a journev, or entering 
into any business, and the discovery of lost or stolen 
prqierty. 

TJiis.doctrine is founded on the supposition that there 
IS some occult sympathy existing betw'een the heavenly 
bodies and the animal spirits of man, which works such 
secret effects upon the latter, that a question of import¬ 
ance to his welfare cannot«staii from the mind, but in 
that exact point of time when the planets and signs 
governing his ’birth are acting upon the very subject 
whicli then engages his thoughts and attention. And 
hence the birth of the question, like the nativity of the 
child, unfolds to view its eventua> results. 

There is, however, much difference of opinion among 
professors with respect to the nature of those occur- 
icnces or concerns of loiankiud of which the stais arc 


supposed to lake cognizance. Some say that we are 
not to imagine that a glove or hidden in snort or 
w'antonnesa, is so watched* and attended to by the 
heavenly intelligencers, that they must needs point 
out where the piece of leather is 1o be Tound; for 
although they may aptly respond to our serious and 
important concerns, yet that they should as readily 
satisfy our intemperate desires and be subservient to 
oiir frolics is too ridiculous fo be believed. Olheis 
contend, v\ith more consistency, that the stars, being 
cognitive of all gjrents, and no respecters of person, 
watch with ecfual care whatever has strayed from its 
owner, whether *it be a leather glove or a diamond 
necklace. Gassendus, in his * Vanity of Judiciary 
Astrolog^'/ says, it is injurious to the stai's to dishonour 
them with the imputation of such power and efficacy 
as is incompetent to them, and to make them many 
times the iuMnunents not only to men’s ruin, but to all 
4heir vicious inclinations and detestable villainies.” 

In resolving horary questions the first things to bo 
considered aie the significators of the Querent and the 
Quesited. The querent is the pemon who proposes the 
question to the artist, the quesited is the person or thing 
inqiiired after. 

The ascendant, its loid, and the moon, are the signi- 
fiyators of the querent. The significators of the 
cjiiesited arc the house to which the question refers, 
and the planet (if any; thertin. 

There are, of cyurse, a great variety of questions be¬ 
longing to each house. All questions relating to life* 
and tlie good and evil attending it must be referred to 
tlie fiist house, questions relating to riches to the 
.second, and so on. But those which appertain to the 
seventh, and relate to marriage and stolen property, 
ha\e generally given the most emidoyraent to the 
astiologer, whose aclruitiipss in disco\cring thieves is 
adiniittbly ridiculed in the following lines of ‘Hudi- 
bias :’r- 

Tbcy’ll scaich a }phtnet\ house to know 
hrokp and lobb'd a house tulow; 

Kxamiiic Venus and (he Moon, 

Who stole u tliimble or a spoon : 

And Uio* they nothing will runfesa. 

Vet by their vei\ looks can gnCaA, 

AikI tell what {guilty aspect bodeb, 

"Who sl^de, and who receiied the gooils. 

They'll question liTars, and by his look 
Detert who ’twos that niiniird a cloak; 

Make Mercury confess and 'poach 
Tliosc tliievcs wliich he himself did teach; 

Cast the nativity of the question, 

And fioin positions to be guess'd on, 

As sure as if they knew fiie moment 
or native's biitli, tell what will come on’t.” 

Mr. Smith,® of Harlesfbn (ride Grey’s * Notes to 
Huclibras*), has stated that when any one came to an 
astiologcr to have his child’s nativity cast, and had for¬ 
gotten the hour and minute when it was born, which 
were necessary to be known, in order to the erecting a 
scheme for the purpose, the figure-caster, looking upon 
the inquirer as wdiolly influenced, entirely guided by 
the stars in the affair, took the position of the heavens 
the minute the question was asked, and formed his 
judgment accordingly of the child’s fiiture fortune, just 
as if the child hsd been born the very same moment 
thaf the quesrtoh was put to the conjuror;” and no 
doubt it answered the purpose just as well. 

The niles for discovering the age, sex, and ciiaracter 
of the thief, the jilacc where the stolen property is 
concealed, and the distance it is from the owner’s house, 
are exceedingly droll. If the sigaificator of the thief 
be in a miwculine sign,rihe thief is of the male sex; if 
in a feminine sign, the thief is a female. The mascu- 
I line signs (fiery and airy) aic t, n, Tlie 

1 femimue (earthy and watery) are », ti}(, ni, yf, X 
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If be the ftignificntor« tb# thief is old; if K, or 
©* he i» ebout thirty; if ?, younger; if , e youth 
under twenty; and if ])» according to her age,Y«e. in 
the firat quarten a youth (if In the beginning of a sign, 
a child); hi the second, between twenty and thirty; 
ih the thirds between thirty and forty; and in the last 
quarter, between forty end fifty; if w the latter part of 
a sigu, f>etween fifty and sixty. If ma^ planets afilict 
the house of wealth, itsr lord, or the Part of Fortune, 
tliere are more thieves than one. If the simificator of 
the goods be with the significator of the thief, or the 
lord of the seventh, the goods are \9ith ^he thief. If 
the lord of the second be in the secoftd, the goods are 
in the owner's premises. If it do not appear that the 
goods are with the thief or the owner, observe the dis¬ 
tance between the lord of the ascendant and the lord 
of the second, and allow for every degree in a move- 
able sign seventeen houses or furlopgif; for every 
degree in a common sign, five houses or furlongs; andf 
for every degi*ee in a fixed sign, one house or furlong. 
If the 5 and the 0 behold the ascendant or its lord 
with a good aspect, the goods will be soon lecovered; 
and the D being with If. or $ in the ascendant, denotes 
the same. Wl^en the lord of the ascendant comes to 
the place of 0, or to the cusp of the second, it shows 
the very day of recovery. 

To know when or in what period of time any prd- 
jeeted business may be aiJlYciwplished, or. any desired 
object attained, take the number of degrees tbe signifi- 
♦ators arc apart from each other, ana turn them into 
time, thus:—If the significators be swift m motion, tbe 
degi-ecs, in moveable signs, give days; in common 
signs, w’ceks; and in fixed signs, mouths: but if the 
significators be slow in motion, then the degrees, in 
moveable signs, give weeks; in common signs, months; 
and in fixed signs, years. For example: Sliould a lady 
desire to know when her marriap with the gentleman 
who is paying his addresses to ner will take plijce: if 
her significator be in 15® of qp, and the Mgnificator of 
the gentleman be in 16® of S ; then the time given by 
the lady's significator, if swift in motion, will be fifteen 
months and fifteen days; and by the gentleman’s sig¬ 
nificator, if slow in motion, sixteen years and three 
mouths (a long time to wait); but if swift in motion, 
the time given by the two significators will coincide, 
and then union will take place in fifteen months and 
fifteen days from the lime of asking the question. 
There is, bowTver, another rule:—If the significators 
are immediately applying to a conjunction, or good 
aspect, then for the tiue time of performance observe 
the day on which the said conjunction or aspect will 
take place: this is said to be an excellent nilc, and not 
commonly known to astrologers. 

When the significators art in double^oodied signs, 
they declare that the querent will marry more than 
once,1ind Maniliiis seems to be of that opinion wdicn 
he says— 

** Tliose signs are single: now observe the fiaiis, 

For douhlg shapes give douUe /urce to stars.’' 

With respect to the doctrine of elections, or the 
selecting of lucky times for the commencement or per¬ 
formance of any kind of business, it may be ol>s(*rved, 
that it contravenes the hypothesis of fate, upon which 
the whole system of astrology is founded. f>iyden,has 
well obser^ eel— 

“ Oil what strange ground we build our hope an J tears! 

If fate be not, tbon what can we foresee « 

And how con we avoid it, if it bo f ’ 

And Sir Christopher Heydon, the great advocate for 
astrologers, baa affirmed that the efficacy of the stars 
cannot he frustrated without a miracle. ^ 

If aJlthe events of life be determined by tbe con¬ 
figuration of the stars at the time of our bifth, we can 
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<miy choose according to our destiny; for the supposi¬ 
tion that we OSH, by any election, avoid the decrees of 
fate, involves a pontradiction; it implies that tliat which 
is immutaUe may be changed. But preposterous as 
the doctrine is, with reference to the basis of astrology, 
it has furnished the professors of the art with much 
employment. People used to go to them to be in¬ 
formed of lucky times for undertaking a journey or a 
voyage, for getting mamed, going to borrow^ monev, 
going to law, end purchasing tickets in the lottery. It 
was luso a common practice for tliose who had bought 
a ticket or shai-e in the lucky hour prescribed, to go 
again to the artist to know whether the number they 
held would be <lrawn a blank or a prise I 
We have seen a scheme that was erected for tbe 
purpose of ascertaining whether the ticket No. 24,642, 
an eighth of which had been purchased by the qiicrcnl, 
Jan. ilth, 1786, would be drawn a blank or a prize. In 
this figure Iho 0, lord of 0, the ]),and ? 'nre in con¬ 
junction with T? in his own house yf; and g, loid of 
the house of wealth, is applying to bad planets; all 
tliese positions denoted that the ticket would be drawn 
a blank. wRieh happened accordingly, on the 10th of 
February following, when 5*was in opposition to gt, 
lord of the second house. When tlie person at whobe 
instance the figure had been drawn remotjstrahd with 
the astrologer for having sold to him for a lucky hour 
one which had turned out to be so unpropitious, 
was told that as the ticket had been sold m eighths, of 
which he held one, there were probably seven olhei 
persons who liad purchased the remaniiiig s-hares in 
unlucky hours; and it was a maxim in astrology that 
the generd calamity overwlitlmed the individua. 
destiny. A truly consolatory explanarion! 
fTo be 


Tlt^ JMygnh, oi gijjautic American Spider, euoneoiidy called 
tlic hird-bpitler, is throe inrhes in length and eleven inches in 
the oxpunsiett of its legs, ft is fi^irM and described in the 
splendid work of Madame Mcrian upon the insects of Surinam ; 
and there described as livinpf in trees and hunting and clevonnnir 
birds, jiarticnlarly humming-birds, which, like our swallows, 
scarcely ever light on a tre«». She was iin]K)sed upon by some 
cunning negroes whom she ^mid for collecting wonders for her; 
and as they found the greatd the wonder the better the lewaid, 
hence this stmy has got recorded and widely circulated. Its 
proper name is Mygale; it isa giound-spidcr that makes a cuvo for 
itself, and lives in it like a bandit watching for prey. Ittweaves 
no web, and theiefoie iMimol catch any biids. But mankind in 
geneial like marvellousjitoiies, arul plain truth always seems to 
travel much slower than lies. See memoir of Madame Merian, 
in tlie 11th vol of Jardine's * Natural History* where the error is 
exfilained, and where tln'y say that the siae and ferociousness of 
tbe spider is true enough, but it is a ground-spider, living in 
tubes under ground, and its food consistsj)f wood-lice, subler- 
lanean <’iickets, and cockroaches. ’ ' 


Drayims,^Oi fancy iiionstcrs, the winged, scaly, fiery dragon 
is by far the most poetical fabrication of antiquity.» To no word, 
perhaps, are attached ideas more extriordiiinry, and of greater 
antiquity, than to that of dragon. We find it consecrated by the 
religion Of the eailiest people, and liecomc the object of their 
mythology. It got mixed up with fable and poetry and diistory, 
till it was universally believed, and was to be found everywhere 
but in nature. In our days nothing of the kind is to be seen, 
except a harmless animal hunting its Insects. The light of these 
days of intelligence has driven the fiery dragons to take refuge 
among nations not yet visited by the light of civilisation. The 
Draco vohns is a small lizard, and tbe only reptile nosscssitig 
the capacity of flight. For this puriiose it is provided, on each 
side, with a membrane between the feet, which unfolds like a 
fan at tbe will of the animal, enabling it to spring from one tree 
or branch to another while pursuing its food. It is a provision 
similar to that of the flying squirrel, cnobling them to take a 
longer leap. ^ 
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CURIOSIIIFS or BRITISH NATURAT 
IIISIORY 

Wasps AND TiiFiR Ni? is 

I vrR\ “onp lvno\AS the Comm m W'lsp J wa Vf 
/D/s , r\crv one lus obsencd its abuncUrm it the 
Jitter pait of sun mci and the bcginninj» of dutumn — 
Its fondne ss foi sweet fruits, suqar, and flesli —and its 
])ropciisity*to attack and de\our weakei in^ec ts Many 
jxrhaps of oui rtadeis have assisted in slonninpr a 
wisps nest, or vespiaiy, and hA\e expeiicnrcd the 
dancyejr attendant upon the assault, but they may not 
< learly understand the stiuctureot that insect-city, nor 
the iiabits and economy of its crowd d population It 
will be our endeavour to make these points as clear as 
possible We may premise by sayinp;, that in many 
ipspects there is great siinilaiitv between the opera¬ 
tions of these insects and of the Humble-Bees detailed 
in a iccont number A vespiary during the season of 
bustle and activity contains the following inhabitants 
— 1, females of,two soils, a laige variety, the founder 
of a futuie colony, and a smaller variety, producing, it 
IS believed, only malt eggs, 2, workers, 3, males 
4, eggs and young But there is no honey, no store of 
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food All tlicf'o bnsv ei/atines, tiowevei, ire destined 
to pc iish when the seventy of wintei ^^ets in, all, c v 
cfpt a lew of the higer females of the year, winch 
become toiflid, and tb sunn c the dieary months of 
tiost and cold Lot us take one of tliesc «-]uinbtnn^ 
fernakb and trace her opti itio is 
Wc mubt suppose tint bcfoic letumg to herdoimi- 
toiy she hid pain d with a mate Sjinrig appioachis, 
and the waim beams ol the sun give life to vegetation 
and call foilh leaves and flowers Ihe birds aie pre¬ 
paring their nests, the swallow has appealed, the note 
of the cuckoo icsounds in the fields, and “ the voice of 
the turtle ib heard in our land** Revived by the 
genial temperature, the solitaiy foundress of an empire 
isibes forth, %nd soon commences her labours Hei 
first ob ect is to make or appropriate and enlarge a 
subUiranean chamber Foi this purpose she exploics 
sunny banks and old dec p thatches in quest ol suit¬ 
able location She may peihaps meet with the deserted 
bill row of a shrew or field-roouse, and enlarge it 
according to her discretion, but geneially, we think as 
far ik 0111 own observations go, she makes herliwn 
cai ern This consists of a large chainbei fiom one to 
two feet in diameter, to which a narrow wioding en- 
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iranre leads fioni the sinfaec, and wo may easily con¬ 
ceive, even il’ this reti eat had been in part pre])ared for 
her, what a woik of toil and^patience she has to aecom- 
^jilish. But it is at last aecomplished, yet her labour is 
not ended: K is well that her mandibles aro strong and 
lier limbs vigorous, for she has further service for them 
to noiforin. She has to construct her walled citadel, 
with its anangeinent of floors and cells; not that she 
completes il, but she begins it, she forms a certain 
number ol cells, perhaps several hundred, and in these 
phe deposits her eggs, the eggs of workers, destined to 
be her assistants. These eggs are attkehy^d by means 
of a strong gluten to the walls of thcp cells, and are 
watched over with great care and apparent anxiety. 
They are soon hatched, and tlie grubs, or larvee^are fed 
and attended to till they change to the ]mpa state; in 
this they remain a few days, and then come forth a 
crowd of obedient workers, ready within the course of 
twelve hours to assist their parent queen. They set, 
about enlarging and perfecting the vespiary; they con¬ 
struct additional tiers of cells, in which the queen- 
deposits the eggs of females and other woikers; they 
are assiduous in their care of the newly hatched larvm, 
feeding them and eagerly collecting nulriinent for their 
Kuslenaifce* For this purpose they disperse theiubelses 
in diiierent directions, or in a body visit some slore- 
bousc of sweets; hundreds may be seen in open sugar- 
casks before the door of at c^)eer’8 warehouse, many 
venture within the shop itself, some attack the hives of 
bees and endeavour to rob them df boncy, others 
direct their coinsc to gardens and orchaids, and 
busluds of the ripest greengagesjiavc w c seen spoiled 
by their ravages. Loaded with sweet food, but not, 
like the bee, withllic nectar of flowers, they return 
to their charge, and, visiting cell after coll in siie- 
^ cession, supply each lestless craving larva with its 
allotted poition. It would appear that the larger 
grubs require more substantial nutriment. For these 
they bring home captured flies and bits of meatbtolen 
from the butcher's stall, and with these dainties feed 
their expectant younglings. Thus are they ever busy, 
ever on the alert; for no sooner has one brood become 
peifecled than another is in progress. I'lxus from 
being a solitary unassisted being, the queen mother 
finds herself, before the close of summer, surrounded 
by thousands. 

Kilby and Spence observe that “ the number of 
cells in a vcspiaiy soinetiines amounts to more than 
feixtceii tliousand, almost all of which contain cithei 
an egg, a grub, or a pupa. Each coll serves for 
three generations in the year, wliich, after making 
every allowance for failures and other casualties, will 
give a population of at least thirty thousand. Even 
at this time, when baas so nuincrcus an army 
of coadjutors, the industry of this creatine does not 
cease, but she continues to set an example of diligence 
to the rest of the community. If by accident, before 
the other females arc hatched, the queen mother 
]>erishes, the neuters cease their labours, lose their in- 
bliiiots, and die. The number of females in a populous 
vespiai vis considerable, amounting to sevcial liundi(‘d. 
They emeige from the pupa about the end of August, 
at the same time tyith tlie males, and fly in September 
and October, when they pair; but of this large number 
of females, few siir\ ive the winter.*’ Wc may add, that 
il is upon those few that the perpetuation of the rac(' 
depends. 

We have said that the workers assist matoi'ially in 
the care of the larva*, and in the extension and rejiaia- 
tion of die vcsj»iary : they aie in lact the active ser¬ 
vants of the queen. ^ Some of ^ them are necessarily 
engaged in-doors, while others are employed abroad on 
foraging exiwditions for food. But the wants of the 
in-door labourers are not neglected: the foragers lelurn, 


and after supplying the appetites of the larvm, distri¬ 
bute the surplus, which they appear to do with gieat 
impartiality. Disgorging ilie bacchariiie juice diop 
by drop, part is given to the Wfukeih, jiart to the 
females, and part to the males; and eiu:h honey-bearing 
worker is attended by several, each receiving its latiim. 
Unlike the males of the bee, tbc males of the wasp me 
not idle • they do not, it is true, collect food or i(‘pair 
the vespiary, but they busy themselves m keeping it 
clear oi extraneous substances, they remove all cilen- 
sive matter, and carry out the bodies of such of the 
community as may chance to die in the ])lacc. They 
arc, in short, labourers of sth inferior class, but still 
indispensable in tlie gcneial good. They exceed 
the woikcrs in size, out are less than the larg'^ 
females. 

So far all has gone on w ith order and in harmony: but 
October is closing, and the rigour of wdnter lias set in ; 
they have laid up no store of food, and numt-rous cells 
are 0(*ciipicd by larv®. It would seem as if a sudden 
frenzy had seized the active tenants of the vespiary : 
ihoir devoted altacliincnt to the young is changed to 
apparent haired; they dr^ the larv m out of their cells, 
Btiug them, and so destroy them, scattering their life¬ 
less bodies around the entrance of the vespiary. Is it 
in mercy to their young that they are thus instiiu'ted 
to act, thereby preventing the pangs of hungcM and a 
lingeiing death? or has their disposition undeigone 
a radical chAnge? or rather, aie they not impelled to 
il by tliat strange oveisliaincd feeling of inoibid 
anxiety for the young which leads the rabbit and sonic 
other animals to destroy and devour their oftspiing 
if disturbed at an early age in the nest? Be this as 
it may, thus it would ap})car are the laivic saeiifleed : 
but the death of their destroyers is at hand. Aflei 
lingering a little vhile, they all ]>erish; and the busy 
bustling vespiary, so lately the scene of industry and 
order, is silent and lenantlcss. Wc have said all nei i'-h ; 
this is not quite the case: perhaps two or lliice of 
the more poweiful and vigorous females, instead of 
sinking into death, pass into a stale of numbness and 
lethargy, reviving on the return of spring. In veiy 
w et or very severe seasons the number of females w liu h 
thus escape is less than it is in a mild wintei; and it 
often happens, from the, vesjuaiy becoming deluged, 
that not oiif' cseap<'s the gencriiJ late. Jiibomeve*'- 
piaiics, aceoiding to their situation and other eh(‘iim- 
stanccs, inure females will survive than in others,^ but 
in none is the nmnbei consid<‘iable. Even in the 
spring, wiien the female is engaged with hei fust biood, 
heavy rains will someiimes flood the new and un- 
finislied vespiary, and destioy the queen mother and 
her l<irva progeny. It is from IhcbC and similar causes 
most piobably that the ^abundance of wasps varies in 
diffbieiit years, their nuinbeis being coinprialivcly 
scanty one summer compared with what they aie an¬ 
other summer. 

We have hitherto said nothing of the slrueture and 
matei ial of the v esjiiary itself. 11 is time that w e tin m'd 
our attention to it. I'hc vespiary tlicn is made of ])a- 
per, or “papier-mach^'.'* Yi's, the wasp is a jiapcr- 
inanufaclurcr, and, time immemorial, “ere Greece and 
Home had writ their annals,” did it prepare this ihvalu- 
able mat(*rial; so that the wit of man in this, as in other 
thit\g8, has been forestalled by instinct. But it may be 
asked, by what process and from what raw material is 
this paper made ? Il is ina^e from the fibres of wood. 
The insects, by means of their strong mandibles, tear 
aw'ay and bite off filaments or minute fragments fiom 
half-decayed trees, fiom posts, rails, palings, and the 
like, which have bcen,well weathered. Long liad the 
material willi which the wasp makes her vespiary 
puzzled scientific inquirers, and it was reserved for M. 
R6aiunur to discover the sccipl. It was by chance 
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that lie saw a fcMiialc wasp alight on the sash of his 
M*iiidow and begin with her mandibles to detach slender 
fihr(\s from the wood, little more thari a line in length, 
and gather them into a bundle with tier feet, adding to 
it from olh(*r parts of the woodwork favourable from 
her purpose. He observed that before detaching eacdi 
fibre she bruised it in her mouth, adding it to the rest, 
lie examined her bundle—he imitated it, and by means 
of a pen-knife produeed one similar;—the material of 
the vespiary was discovered. Hie observations of 
H6autnur have been confirmed again and again, and 
may be verified by any person wlio will take a little 
pains to satisfy himself. These filaments, thus collected, 
arc carried home, and masticated into a sort of pulp 
Tiy the addition of a viscid saliva, which blends the 
uliolc into a ductile mass, capable of being sprt>ad out, 
or moulded into the required form. The work, executed 
by H multitude of w asps, is conducted with the utmost 
order, and inoeeeds with great rapidity—each has its* 
allotted station, and is ready with its ball of papief- 
marhi, 

Wc have stated that the wasp makes ilsa'ospiary in a 
chamber underground,or in deep old thatch. The 
vespiary itself is of a loundi&h or oval figure : exter¬ 
nally it ]iresent8 a coat of tiling, or lather of thin over¬ 
lapping ))ieecs of greyish paper, like little flat oystei- 
shells; these cover a iiuinbcr of layers one above 
another (firteen or sixteen i, eonstitnting ike w all, w itliin 
llie hollow of which the plates of (‘oils or combs are 
ariangrd. These in a fiiiKshed vespiary are fioin twelve 
to sixteen in number, and are ])laml not vertically, Jis | 
ill the beehive, but liiyizontally, the eells^lxMng on the j 
under side of each table, with the iiioulhs dow'iivvards. 1 
Tlc'se tables au* not only fixed to the sides of tlio outer 
walls but have their centre supported by suspension 
rods, like (adonnade^ of pillars witli the base and capital 
w icier ibaii tli<' >halt. The top of each table forms a 
floor, w'here, amidst the susjxnifcion rods, the wasps 
can walk about, attending to the young in the cdls 
above their heads, having a clear space of about half 
an in(‘h fioin the cells to the i»lalior^n. Two holes at 
the hoLiom of the not, to each of vvluch a covered way 
leads, arc the dows of egress, one of entrance'! 
of the vespiary, and orifices admit of ac(‘css iiom one 
siage to the other. The vvhflle striictme is generally | 
about three feet in cireumferenee,—we liave seen | 
larger and smaller. In the building of this beautiful 
stiucturc, the dome is first finished, and the first coinb, 
or table with ])eiKlenl eells, laid across; the dome is 
then brougiit lower down, and another ])late added, 
and secured to the former by stout suspension rods. 
The first layeror Iw'o is the work of the solitary female, 
the wrorkers in due time conic to her assistance, and 
carry on the operations, whieh are not completed till 
the micfdle or close of autumn. Winter comes, and it 
then only serves as the dormitory of a few torpid 
females: these in the sjiring commeneo the wdiole over 
again, for J;lie same structure il never used a second 
season. 

The hornet {Vespa Cralm) builds essentially the 
same kind of structure as the wasp, but of coarser 
niiitewal ; the colour of the papier-mache is generally 
of a yellowish brown. The novnet often builds in 
hollow logs or the holes of decayed trees, which they 
enlarge to suit the size of the vespiary. Their stfong 
mandibles enable them to^o this with ease, and even, 
as we learn from Reaumur, to bore a winding way to 
the nest through the solid and undccaycd substance of 
the tree, carrying away the portions they gnaw off. It 
is not, how'ever, always in the hollows of trees that the 
liornet rears its vespiary; it often places it in thatch, 
or under the tiles of old barns or outhouses, or in dark 
obs<‘iu*e nooks, as does also the wasp. 

One species of wasf) in England {Vespa hohatica) 


builds a pendent oval vespiary with a sniootb outside, 
atta<died to tJie branches of a shrub or tree; the aper¬ 
ture is at the pendent apex. We once faw the nest of 
a BiH^cies of wasp, perhaps the Vespa Ih^iianninu built 
in a goosebciry-uush in a garden a litile distance from 
Buxton in Derbyshire; it was pendent, and loosely 
constructed externally of fuliaceous layeis. The en¬ 
treaties of some females in^thc parly prevented our 
securing it. 

Tiien^ is also a British species (Odifnerus Partefum) 
whioli builds a*group of eighteen or twenty crncible- 
like cells, ailanhing them to ])alings or oilier wood- 
woik. without any case or covering. Among the most 
inteiesting nests of wasps which we have seen and 
exainiiied is one of a species in South Ameiica: il is 
pensile, and suspended fiom the bianch of a tree; its 
shape is lAe two cones base to base, but of diflerent 
lengths, the shorter rone pointing downwards. Its 
external wall is composed of stout, tough, white card- 
.board, vvhicli takes ink from a pen extremely well; it 
is smooth and fine-grained. The aperture for admis¬ 
sion is at^lhe lower apex; the length of the nest is 
nine inches; the circumference at the widest part, 
where the two cones meet, about eighteen inche.«s. In¬ 
ternally six stout layers or floors stretch horizontally 
wicruss, smooth above, with hexagonal cells below': 
These jdalforms are iiijJ^iowevcr, flat, hut concave 
above, like a watch-glass reversed. The centre of each 
IS jierfoifited for adiiiissiou at the extremity of a shyit 
funnel-like ]»rojection ; and by this ajicrturc access is 
gained fiom story to story. The whole in fart is a 
masterpiece of wurklnanship, and an exquisite display 
of the results of insUnct. 

W'e have stated that ific w'asp is not a collcetor of 
nectar and a storer of ioiiey. This assertion docs net 
apply to c'crlain foreign sjiecios. In the ‘Magazine of 
Natural History,’1841, the nest of a honey-wasp is 
dose Abed and figured. The species is new, and fiom 
South Ameiica. Its do'aciihei, Air. White, has given 
it the S(‘icntific title of Myrapetru scutellaris^ and ob- 
ser\os that il is the same as that of whieh Azaia gives 
many interesting details, under the name of the 
‘(’Inguana Wasp.’ The general form of this nest, 
which IS sns])ended to a slender branch, is ovate; its 
external wall consists of stout cardboard thickly 
covcied wdih conical knobs of various shapes, whicfi 
are firm ami solid. Its inner slructiuc bcar^ great 
resemblance to that of the last described, but the doors 
of access Irom story to story are at the sides of each 

t datfniin. The external entiances arc protected by 
knotted penl-roofs, as a security against rain. The 
combs or platforms are fourteen in number, and many 
of the cells ^'erc found k> contain lioney, but time had 
rendered it nearly tasteless (p. 31.'), .scr/.). Besides 

this species, several other South Anicriran wasps also 
store honey, as was observed by Azara, and also by 
M. Auguste (le St.-Hilaire. The latter naturalist found, 
as he stales, near the river Uruguay, an oval grey- 
coloured nest of a papciy consistence, like that of the 
European wasps, suspended from the branches of a 
small shrub aoout a foot from the ground, lie and 
tw'o attendants partook of the honej^ which was of very 
superior flavour, but vvliich produced poisonous effects 
bo^h on him%?U’ and his attendants. The insert he 
named PoUstes Lecheguam. (See * Ann. des Sc.,* 
1824, vol. iv., p. 335; and also Mr. White’s Paper 
above ijfcrred to.) We may observe that the honey 
of bees, where poisonous ])lant8 abound, ha<« been 
known to ])roducc deleterious effects; but whether 
the wasp’s honey in miestion was noxious merely by 
atcidgnt, or whether such is always its nature, dot^s'^ot 
appear to be ascertained. 
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KSSAYS ON THK LIVES OF REMAIIKAULE 
PAINTERS.—No. XVJll. 

Andrea Mantegna {continued} —The Invention of 
Engraving in Wood and Copper: 1423-1452. 

Andrea Mantegna was not only rmincht as a painter: 
be uned much of his celcbiity and his inHueiice oxer 
the ailists of that age to the multiplication and diffu¬ 
sion of his designs by copper-plate cn^aving, an ait 
unknown till his time: he was one of tiie first u ho 

I iractised it; certainly the fiis/ painter wko engraved 
lis own designs. 

In these days, when we cannot walk through the 
stieetp ev^en of a third-rate town without passing shops 
with their windows filled with engravings and prints, 
XX hen not our books only but the newspapers that lie 
on our tables are illustrated; xvhen the * Penny Maga¬ 
zine* can place a little print after Mantegna at once 
before the eyes of fifty thousand readers; xvhen eveiy 
beautiful work of art as it appears is multiplied and 
diffused by hundreds and thousands of copies—we find 
it difficult to throw our imagination book to a linne 
when such things weie not. 

What printing did for literature, engraving on 
xvood and copper has done for painting—npt onlv 
diffused the designs and inventions of artists, xvhicli 
would otherwise be confined to one locality, but in 
many cases preserved those which xvould otherwise 
havo» perished altogether. It is interesting ta re¬ 
member that three mvomious to xvhich we owe such 
infinite intruction and delight weie almost simul¬ 
taneous, The earliest kuoxxti impiebbion of an en¬ 


graving on xvood IS dated 1423; *1110 eailiest iin- 
ptehsion ftom an engiaved metal plate was nude about 
1452; and tlic fiist jiiinled book, })ropprly so called, 
Inuis date according to the best authorities, 1455. 

Stamps for impicssing signatures and chaiaiters on 
paper, in which the icquned forms were cut upon 
blocks of wood, wc find in use in the earliest times. 
Seals for conxents and societies, in which the dis- 
linclive dcvirch or letters were rut hollow upon wood 
or metal, were knoxvn in the fourteenth century. *1 he 
transition st'oms easy to the next application of the* 
ait, thetefoie it is, peihaps, that the i%ame of the man 
XX ho made this step is lost. AH that is (citamly 
knoxvn is, that the first xvood-blocks for the purpose nf 
pictorial reiircsentations were cut in Germany, in the 
piovincc of Suabia; that the first use made, of the art 
XXas for the multiplication of playing-cards, which 
about the year 1418 or 1420 were manufactuied in 
great quantities at Augsburg, Nuicmberg, and 
Venice; and that the next application of the art xvas 
devotional,—to multiply rude figures of saints, which 
weie distributed among the common people. The 
carhSst wood-cut known is a coarse figuie of St. 
Christopher, dated 1423. This curiosity exists in the 
library of Earl Spencer at Althorpe.* Another ini- 

f iression, which is declared by connoisseurs to be a 
ittle later, is hi the Royal Library at Paris, where it is 
framed and hung up for the inspection of the curious. 
Rude, ill-drawn, grotesque—printed xvitli some brown- 

♦ A reduced imitation of this eailiest known wood-cut is 
given above, tor which we are indebted to Mr. Jackson, who 
engiaved it for liis * Ticatiseori Wood-Eugraviug.* 
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lab fluid on the (oar<‘t'-t ill toloiucd paper—still it is 
impossible to look at it wjtlu ut froine ol the cuiiosity, 
interest and reicicime uith which we le^aid the hrst 
punted book, which, howevn, in comparibon with this 
fiibt soiry BpccuiKU ot awood-cul, was a beautilul 
pertormaiice. 

Up to a hie period, the orif^m of encffaving on 
coppe wasiniolvcd in a like obscinity, and volumes 
01 < ontroi ersy lia\ e been written on the subject, some 
eUiming the invention for Germttn\, others for Italy 
at Ifiigtli, however, tlie indciat gable ies( arches ol 
antiquaii ins and (onnoisseuis, aid< d by the accidental 
dis(o\£iy in 17b t ot the first impression horn a metal 
t4»tt ha\e set the matter at nst ll to Germany! 
bf lon^s ihf invention ot engraving on wood, the ait of 
(opjxi plate engraving was bejond all doubt first in¬ 
ti oduced and piutiscd at Flore luc, jet heie agun 
the inientiiin s£tms to haveaiisen out ot aiombina- 
t on ot AH idental ciicuinslances rilhti than to belong 
o n^bt to Olio man The cii/umstanc(s as well as* 
w< ( ui tiacc lilt in weie these 

llu g ddsiniths of Italy and paiticulirly ol hkreriA, 
wfi( iimous in the fittc,ontli icntnrv foi working m 
Vt //> I luy lia« ed with a sharp point or gra\cr on 
nidil j)lit s g( nr rally of sihci all kinds ot di signs 
s me tiiiKs only aj il IS ju(somelimcs singit fi^nrM 
im Inn s daboiitf nirl eoini li( lUd d signs fiom 
M( 1 and ])iuline liisloij ilu lines#thus tut ot 
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^c7at( hed were fiile 1 up with a black mass of sulphate 
of feilvei, so that the design tiaeed appeared very dis¬ 
tinct contrasted with the white metal in Italy the 
substance used in filling up the lines was ralltd fiom 
Its black colour, in Latin nigtflum, and*"in Italian 
mello In this manner thuicTi plate as chalices and 
reliquaries, also dagger-sbeaths sword-hilts, clasps, 
buttons, and many other small siivei ariules, wiu 
ornamented In Sir Joiin Soaftic s Museum tlieie is an 
old MS book, of which the binding exhibits some hi lu- 
tilul specimens ct^nitllo-work of the fifu c nth i entuiy 
those who pi IS Used the ait weie called meUatori 
Ac cording to Vasaii s ac count, Maso t migueira was 
a skilful^ goldsmith, li\iiig in ITorr'iice he became 
cclebiatcd for the aitistu beuilyot Ins cjesigns and 
woikmaiiship in niello I inigUena is said to be the 
I fust to who^in it accident illy occuiicd to tiv the c fleet 
ot his w oik, and pre’^uve a immoiandum of his design 
^ I thf following nianrei —Pievious to tilling up the 
engi i\ ed Lne*' w itli the niHlo, which was a final pi octbss, 
lu ipjdicd to llieni abl ick fluid easily rc moved, ind the n 
laying a pic ce ot damp paper oil the plate or obiect and 
pitssirig orYuobing it forcibly, the papei imbibed the 
fluid from the tianng, ind presenica.a fw simile of 
tbc» design, which hid the ippt iiancc of I cinp drawn 
\li ha pc n lhat I mi^ur na was the first or the only 
woikci in wfc//) who us(d this method ot tiying lie 
effect ot thewoik i*- in’TT^than doubtful, bur it j 
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cerlain that the carliostkno\rn impression of a niello 
plate is the iinpicssion fiom a pax’'- now existing in 
the church of S. Giovanni at Florence, excculod by 
Finiffuerra, and i epresenting the subject we have often 
alluded to—the Coronation of Die Virgin by her Son 
the Jledeemer. in presence of Saints and-Angels; it 
contains ncaiJy thirty minute figures most exquisitely 
desigm*d This relic is preserved in the royal hbraiy 
at P.iris, where it was discovered Tying among some 
old Italian engravings by the Abbf* Zani. The date 
of the work is fixed beyond all^^dispiite; for the 
record of the ])aymeut of sixty-six goW diK’ats (32/. 
sterling) to Maso Finigiierra for llrs identical pax 
Rlill exists, dated 1152. The only existing impression 
from it must have been made prev iously, pci Imps a few 
weeks or inoiillis before. It is now, like the fust 
wood-cut, fraiiK'd and hung uj) for the iii&pcclion of 
Die cuiious, and we have given a copy in the preced¬ 
ing page. 

Another method of trying the eficct of niello-woik 
before it was fpiite eomploied, was by taking llie im¬ 
pression of the design, not on paper, but on sulphur, 
of which some curious and valuable speeiitionb remain. 
After seeing several impressions of niello plates of 
the fifteenth century, we arc no longer surpiised to 
find skilful goldsmiths converted into excellent jiainte^-s 
and sculptors. In our own lime this art, after having 
been forgotten since the*rt*.tecnlh century, ulieii u 
fell into disuse, has been very feucce^isfully ievi\ed by 
Tdr. Waguer, a goldsiimh of Beilin, now ichiding at 
Paris. 

We have no eviden(‘e that it occurred to TMaso Fini- 
guena, or any other luello-woiker, to engiave (le‘=*igiis 
on plates of copper for the express puipose of making 
and tiiulliplying impressions ot them on paper, 'i he 
first who did tliis as a trade or profession was Baccio 
Baldini, who, about 1467, employed several jiainlcis, 
]mrticularly Sandrp Botticelli (,of whom woi have 
spoken alieady) and Filippino Lippi, to make designs 
lor him to engrave*. Andiea Mantegna caught up the 
idea with a kind of enthusiasm : he made the fust ex- 
leumcnt wdicn about sixty, and, according to Lan/i, 
le engraved, during the sixteen remaining yeais of 
his lile, not less than fifty plates: of those about ihiiiy 
are now known to collei'tors, and considered g(*nuine. 

Familiar as wo now aie with all kinds of coppci- 
jilate and w^ood-engra\ ing, there are j)i‘rsons w ho do 
not understand clearly the difference between llumi. 
Independent of the dittercnce of ihe matciial on which 
tliey are executed, the grand distinction betw’ccn the 
two arts is this,—that the engraver ou copper cuts out 
the lines by which the impression is produced, which 
are thus loll hollow, and afterwards fillcd^up with ink ; 
the impression is p»oduced by laying a piece of w'et 
paper on the ])]ale, and jiassing tiiem under a hea\y 
an^ perfectly even roller. The method of the engraver 
on >vood is piccisclylhc reverse. lie cuts awmy all 
the surrounding suifacc of the block of wood, and 
leaves the lines which are to jiroduce the impression 
iromineut; they are aflcrw^ards blackened with ink 
ike a stamp, and tlic iuiprcssion taken with a eoininoii 
printing-press. 

When Andrea Mantegna made his first essa\s in 
engraving ou copper, he does not feccip^io have uscj^l a 
press or iolK*.r; jierliaps he wma unacquainted wiili 
that iniuloment. At all events the eaily impressions 
of his plates ha\c evidently been taken by merely lay¬ 
ing the paper on the copper-plate, and then lubbiug 
it over w'itli the hand; and they are very faint and 

* A pax or j>i\ is tho namr glvt-n lo the vessel hi whjdi the 
ebnsrerated bread or wafiM ot the sacriunorit was deposited. I'Iub 
vpsgol was usually of the lichest woikinanship, often cliriched 
witli gems. 
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spiritless compared wirh the later impressions taken 
With a press. _ 


USES OF THE WALNUT-TREE. 

Thk walnut-tree ia one of a kind not very extensive in 
this CDiuitry, \i7., those of which both the Iniiher juhI 
the fruit arc largely available. Tlie maiorily of our 
tinibci-lices do not yield Inul eaten by'man; while 
the majoiity of our fruits are obtained from plants not 
yielding available timbtT. The walnut-tree alloids, m 
Its timber, its fruit, Us saj), its roots, and its bark, 
many useful products, which sufficiently demand our 
attention ; though writers of former time seem lo luixe 
aUribulcd to this tiee \iiiues more in number Ih.in 
arc at picsent recognised in it. Cowdey, in one nf lus 
poems, draws a lanciful analogy between the walnut- 
fruit aihl tin* brain, both in shape, in “ seani-joincd 
aliell,'’in membiano within the shell, in ]pciicaidiuin 
without the shell, and in hairy filaments exteuoi to 
all. lie then enumerates a few of its excellencies :— 

“ Ihr liml)<*r is Ibi various uses good : 

The rarvtr s]il» ^uppliOB with wood; 

Sin* inak«'.H the paintei's ladiniy colouia la't; 

A tiihle sho uIVomL ii4, .itid i(p:iht; 

K\n while we lea it, licr oil oni lamp supplies ; 

'J he ]K)is(Hi l)y her viitues dies, 

The mad iloi: s t<ian*, and taint of raiding slvi( 
Tlip'Pontir kiiiM, who livul wheie poisons 
Skillnl in antidotes, hei \ iitnes knew.'* 

La.'^lly, lie bjinoans the unfaii usage which the lice 
rccen es:— 

** fatts li at Mill witu morit Btrire, 

Ajid man. un^Matctnl, troni the orrhaid dine 
This BOV ‘leityn jilant; ex( hided from the fielil, 

VnlesH bouie usehbs nook a station ) ield, 

DefVncrIess in the common road she standB, 

Exposed lo rLdltss war of \uljjur hands.” 

The walnut forms a lofty tree with spreading 
branches, with a thick and deeply-furrowed bark. It 
w'as oiiginally hi ought from PiTsia, and was found by 
Pallas in the Hussian provinces of the Caspian. At 
what period it was introduced iyto Kuio])c is not 
known; but it was cultivated by the Homans beloie 
t)io death of the cniperiJ’ Tiberius, and is supposed to 
have been brought from Greece by Vitellhis. Ovid 
alludes to the custom of the nuts being knocked off 
the tiees by boys, and to another custom of tbt biicle 
. and biidegrooui at a wedding thi owing walnuts among 
I the boys w'ho surrounded them. The walnul-liec 
became by degrees planted in almost every country in 
Europe, and was ])artieularly valued in Franco for its 
fruit, ^oil. and wood. Thus Evelyn says “ Burgundy 
abounds in walnut-tices, whemihcy stand in the mid'^t 
of goodly wheat-lands, at sixty and a bunhied feet 
distance ; and so far arc they from hurting the cioj), 
that they arc looked upon as gicat preservers, by 
keeping the ground rarin; nor do the roots hinder the 
plough. Whenever they fell a tree. whieK is only the 
old and decayed, they also plant a young one near 
him; and, in several places, betwixt Hanau and 
Frankfort, in Germany, no young farmer whatsoe\er 
is permitted lo marry k wife till he biing proof Unit 
he is father of such a stated number of walnut-trees; 
andithc law is inviolably observed to this day, for the 
exliaqrdinary benefit whic.b this tree affords to the 
inhabitants.*' The marriageability of a fanner does 
not probably now depend on the possession of walnut- 
trees ; but the prevalence of the custom in Evelyn's 
time singularly illustrates the value placed upon the 
tree. 

'I'hc wood of the walnut is white in young trees, 
but as the tree grows older, the wood becomes solid, 
compact, easy to work, veined,' and having a brown 
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colour shaded with light brown tand bla< k, Mr. Selby 
that ))revioiis to the introduction of Uie mahogany 
and oilier beautiful e.xotic wooda, that of the walnut 
w «is hel<l in higher estimation than any other European 
lii'C, aiuHujiplied their place in the inanufiieUue of 
the must valuable and costly pieces of furniluic, ex¬ 
amples of uhich aie still occasionally to be seen in 
hou'-es of ancient dale, whose beauty in grain, polish, 
and paltcrn would bear comparison witli the elegant 
woods of the piesent day. 

Among the uses enumerated by Mr. Loudon to 
winch wMlnut-w'ood is applied, arc sere ws for pi esses, 
s.ihois, clogs, jnu«5ical instruments, gun-stocks, and 
oihei ai tides made by turners, cabinct-irmkers, joiners, 
ci)tT( Innal.crs, and millwrights. Its use lor guu- 
stocks has led to singular icsuUa, both coniineicial and 
agiicultuial. On ditferent occasions, when the supply 
of wood has been scarce, the gun-stuck riiakeiK have 
given very Sigh prices for it. In the winter of 1703 
a large number of w'alnut-trees weie killed m Swilzci- 
land, France, and Cierinany: and the Dutch, foiesecing 
tln'iefrom the probable bcaicity of walnuf-W(»od, 
bought up all the trees they could ]>iocnre* and sold 
them again in subsequent years at vei y advanced piice? 
In 1720 an Act was pa'‘W‘cl in Fiance to pie\cut the 
e\])ortation of w'alnut-tiinber, on iiaiii ol < ontiM'atioii, 
and payment of a fim* of three tho\r and Inies Dining 
the wars of Fiance the rimnher (4* gun-slocks made 
v\afc> so laige in that eouiitiy, that tv,ch^e tliousnid 
walnut-liecs wen* iccpined in the )cai IsOO loi this 
purpose: and lamce many peisonsweie led to plant 
Midi trees on ^])ecuJation. In Knchui<k also, llic \alue 
of walnut-wo.)d becain? so high, that iiuuh a.? 
tiO()/. Mas given for a single tiee, Tln^ hil to the im- 
priitatjon oi t]<e bhu k walnut fiom AimuKa, b^ wlmh 
the exoibitant \a!ne of the common walnut was 
eitccliially Ics-encd. In consequence of the suhstitii- 
tion ()l maliocany and oUiei tropical wtiods for aitichs 
ot lurniture, and oi gnu slock wood liom the Hlaik 
Sea and Noith Ameiu a, the cullivaliou of tlie walnut 
as a timher-lree has declined in this (ounliy. Fi\cl)n 
devotes iiiudi attention to the linihef oi tliis ti(*e. 
He leeomniends Us use for household furnituie, 
iiitmsilb, and wainscoting; and he says that the joineib 
ol Cienoble, in oidor to giv» a belter colour to tlie 
wood, “ put the boards into an oven aft(*r tin* bat( h is 
foith, or lay them in a warm stable; and, when they 
woik ft, poliJi it over with its own oil, >eiy hot, 
w Jiich makes it look black and sleek ; and the older it 
the more estimahle; but then it should not be put 
ill W'oik till thoroughly seasoneil, because it will 
^Jiruik beyond expectation.” 

The fiiiit of the walnut lias long been celebrated. 

It is of a roundisl^oval foim, gieeu exteinally, with a 
nut oecup^ing about two-thirds of ilie bulk. Towards 
autumn the green husk roflcus, and by its deeay allows 
the nut to fall out. In the )ouiig and gieen slate the 
fiuit is pickled ; while in a moie miature stale the en¬ 
closed nut isValon—as a luxury in some eouiitries, and 
as an article of food in others. In some parts of Italy, 
France, and Swit/.eiland, when the fruit is neaily ripe, 
a trav’cljcr may walk for many miles under a coiitinous 
grove of walnut-trees, with the fruit hanging over hia 
head ; and Mr. Loudon says that he has known the e,ase 
of a person wdio travelled by a public conveyance fiQin 
Florence to Gene\a, eating scarcely anything by the 
way except walnula and heads of maize, which he 
gathered ny the*road-side. The fiuit, both in Franee 
and England, is commonly knocked down fiom tiie 
tice by threshing the extremity of the blanches with 
long poles; or, which is dtcniwl a better plan, by 
shaking the branch without heating it. In gathering 
up the fruit, those nuts which have separated iiom the 
husks are kept by tliemwclvcs, taken home, and spread 


in a layer on the boarded flooi of an aiiy mom, win le 
they aie luim'd over daily till diied. Those liuits 
from whieh the husks arc nqt bcparatcd in falling, aic 
lila(’ed in heaps by llieiusclves, and are tin nod and 
gently beaten till the husks 8e))aralc. Whon the nuts 
liavo been thus separated from the husk, they aie eiil.<*r 
used.lo obtain walnut-oil, or aic eaten in the law slate, 
or are otherwise prejiaiod as an aiticlc of food. About 
the cud of Se])leTub(W or the beginning of Ociob<T the 
nuts are in the fit state to be eaten raw ; and they may 
be preserved for many months by buiying them in 
dry soil or in 8^n(F,*BO efeej) as to be out of the i cat h of 
frost, sun, and mn; or else by placing them in diy 
cellars, and coveiing them with htraw. 

The FixMich piepare a dish consisting of the gicen 
kernel ot the nut, scooped out fiom the shell about a 
foitiught befoie being ripe, and eaten with saJt, 
vinegar, pcqqier, and shallots. It is at a somewhat 
^rher jieiiod, \\y,, about the month of .June, tiiat the 
walnutff are in a fit state for presening: they aie 
pfe.sei\ed cillicr with or w'ithout the husks, tlie foinicr 
being deemed inoie wholesome, hut the latter inoio 
agreealile. About the same lime, too, lh(»y am in a fit 
Mate for pickling. Of the dried keincj'^, a coisvrve 
hridh Is made in Fiance, w’hich is inuclf lelishwb In 
Spam the giatmgs ot old and haid walnuts aie sticwed 
o\^i tarts and sweetmeat'^. 

31ie use of the walnut f 4 ^*^)roeu^i^g oil is mom ex- 
tcn‘«i\e a*ul im)>orlaiit than its use in loud. W’hciithe 
fruit C) gaihcicd*aiid the nuts sepaiated fiom tL(^ 
huMvs, they aie kept diy till the clum of winlei, at 
whuh tune the luucilacjc of the fiuit has heeoim* con¬ 
ceited into oil. The nut is cuuked with a small 
mallet, without injniing the kernel: and the H)und 
kernels, cleaied lioni r\eiy jiailicle of c-htJI, aie 
Cl nulled ]>y a millstone wuiked either b\ hoim-jKjwcr 
or w.ilei-j>ower. 3110 resulMng ]>a'-te, being ('iicloscd 
in stiong linen bags, is next ])u>srd, by wlncli oil is 
forced ^ut of it. The oil wlncliflows lioni-the fii.'-t 
pre^-Miie i» of the best quality; it is veiy clcai, and 
piojier for food; but it tensibly letains the taste <d‘ 
llie mil, which to some ])eirons is il'‘agreeahle. In 
Older to keep it sw(*et foi the table, it is diaun off 
sc^oral tunes during the fiitl tew months camfully 
corked, and deposited in a cool eellai. Alter the fiist 
cxpie&sion of oil, the paste is emj)lird fiom the hag^, 
moistened with warm W'atcr, ami inodeialel) heated m 
cop])cis; after whieh it is replaced in the bags, and 
uesseda second time, by whicli oil is piocined mom 
lighly coloured and inoic likely to become laneid 
than ihe oil first obtained. 

Mr. BakewTlI, in his ‘Travels in the Taientaisc, 
gites a \eiy interesting deseiiplion of the mode of 
eonducting tlufte processcsmi Piedmont. Hesa^s that 
after the v\alniits haAc been gatheied, the husks k’- 
iiioved, and the nut dried, piejiaialions coiiimeiuc for 
taking out the kernels. “Seveial of Iheneighboining 
])easaiits, v\iih their wives and elder childien, asbcmbled 
at the chateau of an evening, alter their woik was 
done. The party geneially eonsislcd of about lliiily 
poisons, who w’cre placed aiound a long table m the 
kitchen ; one man sat at each end of the table, with a 
small mallet to crack the nuts by hitting them on tlie 
point. As fast as they are ciaeked, they arc disli ilnilcd 
to tlw* other pewaibns aiound the tabic, who take the 
kernels out oi the shell, and leniovc the* inner pait; 
but they are not peeled. The peasants of Savoy aie 
naturally Jivcly and loquacious, and they eiiliuui llieir 
labours with facetious stories, jokes, and noisy miitli. 
About ten o’clock the table is cleared to make lomu 
for, the ^outi: or supppr, consisting of diied fniit, 
vegctaBles, and vyine; and the remainder of rtwr 
evening is spent in singing and dancing, whkh is 
sometimes continued till midnight.'’ Tlie crushing 
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and pressing of tbe kernels take place Mr hen the whole 
harvest of nuts is ready* 

The walnut-oil thus (obtained is largely used in 
France as a substitute for olivc-oii at the tabic, for 
almond-oil in medicine, and for whale-oil in illumina¬ 
tion. It is also much used in the arts. Artists em- 
))]oy it in the preparation of white and delicate colours, 
tor which it is preferred in Franco to other oifs, on 
account of the complete, and rapid manner in which it 
dries, and Uic facility with which it is obtained in a 
pel leclly limpid state. In Franco, too, walnut-oil ia 
much used in copiier-plate printingrniydified accord¬ 
ing to the colour of the ink, in which It is a component 
ingiedient. It is boiled down in an iron or copper 
vessel, till reduced to a certain thickness, depending 
on the lightness or daiknc&s of tbe tints to be pro¬ 
duced. It is said that the backs of piints printed with 
ink containing walnut-oil do not tur.i yellow so 
soon as when other oils are employed.® When all lh(} 
oil has been expressed from the kernel, the remaining 
‘ mate,* or solid iiiatler, is used to fatten sw’ine and 
sheej), or is luadc into cakes for fattening poultry, or 
un some districts) is made into candles,.which bum 
with a bright and clear flame. 

7’he husk ol the nut is by no mt'aus useless, for it 
produces a browmish dye, as may be seen from the 
slate of the hands in those perfions who handle the 
gieeii fruit. A dye is obtdjpf d troiii the Im&ks thus 
When removed from the kernels, they aie moistened 
And lelt to rot in a heap; after wliitli ihey are boiled 
in a considerable quantity of whaler. This li<(uor will 
impart a beautltul dye to wood, daiker or lighter in 
tint according to the proportion between the husks 
and the water. Sometiinea the flooring of rooms is 
dyed by boiling the husks to a kind of paste, strewing 
this in a layer over the floor, and allowing it to leinain 
tilldiy, by which time the wood will have imbibed 
the (lye. 

The other paits of the walnut-tree yield a few useful 
products. In Tartary, an incision is made in the tree 
in s))iing, when the sap is rising, and a spigot is in- 
seru'd tor some lime; after which, on withdrawing the 
spigot, a clear sweet liquor flows out, which, when 
coagulated by evaporation, is used as sugar. In olhei 
palt^ of Emopc and Asia, a wmc is made fioin the 
sap, or a spiiit distilled fioui it. The loots of the 
w'alnuUticc, befoie the lUing of the sap, yudd, by 
boiling, a daik brown dye, which may be leadily 
applied to wood, hair, or wool; it is used by gipsies, 
ctud also by tlicatncal performers, to slam tbe skin of 
a dc‘ep blown. The heaves and the bark of the young 
shoots may also be made to yield a similar dye, by 
jnocuring the baik when the sap is in iiiovemeiit in 
spring, and by gt»tlieiiag the leaves n-lieri the nuts 
are half formed. 

For fuel the wood of the w^aliiut-troe, when dry, is 
cJJnsidered about equal to that of the common syca¬ 
more, burning with a mild flame. As chaicoal, it is 
not veiy productive. A full-sized tree, it has been 
slated, will yield, from burning its leaves, a cniantily of 
potash equal to onc-third the w'cight of uie leaves 
themselves. 

In medicine the walnut-tree is not without its uses. 
Gerard said that “ the green and lender nuts, boyled 
in sugar, and eaten as suckarde, arc. a most pleasant 
and delectable mcatc, comfort the stoniachc, and 
expcll ])oyson.*' A fine stomachic liquor is made 
from the young nuts about the middle of «Jupe. Pliny 
said that w^alnuts, eaten after onions, prevent them 
from lising/’ 7'he bark, either in a green or a dried 
state, and an extract obtained from the nuts, are power- 
Trully emetic; the root is purgative and diuretic; a 
decofdion of the wood is sudorific; the sap of the 
lc.ives U5*ed as a horse-medicine; the vinegar in 
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which walnuts have been pickled is used as a gaigle; 
and various other medicinal agents are procured fiom 
different parts of the tree, adding to the number of 
services which it renders to man. 


Mexico dtfcrihtd by Corteo. —^This city has many public squares, 
in which are situated the markets and oilier plates for buying 
and selling. There is one square twice as large as tliat of the city 
of Saldinanca, surrounded by porticos, where are daily assembled 
more than sixty thousand sunls engaged in buying and selling; 
and where uie found all hinds of merchandise that the world 
aflords, embracing the necessaries of life, as for instance) aitides 
of iood, os well as jewels of gold and silver, lead, brass, 
copper, tin, piedoiis stones, bones, shells, stiath, and featkeis. 
There are also exposed for sale wrought and unwrought stope, 
bricks buit and unbuil, timber lawn and uiibewn, of difTercnt 
sorts. There is a street for game, where every variety of birds 
found in the country are sold, os fowls, partridges, quajls, wild- 
ducks, tly-catchors, widgeons, tvirtle-dovcs, pigeons, reed-birds, 
larrots, sparrows, eagles, hawks, owls, and kestteh; they sell 
ikewisr the skins of some birds of piey,with their featheus, iieuil, 
beak, and claws. Theic Are also sold rabbits, hares, doei, and 
Ihlle dogs, which aie raised for eating, and castrated. There is 
also an herb street, where may be obtained all suits of roots and 
medicinal herbs that the cuunfr/ affuiils. Tlu’re are a}Jolhe- 
cavies’ shops, where pre]iared nicdiciues, liquids, umtments, ^nd 
plasters are sold; barbels' shops, where they wash and sliave tK» 
head, and lostaurateins that furnish food and diink at a certain 
price. There is also a class of men like those tailed in Castile 
porters, for oiriying buidens. Wood and coaU uie seen in 
abundance, and brasu is of earthen wate for burnuig coals: mats 
of various kinds for beds, others of a lighter suit tor seals, and foi 
halls and bedrooms. There are all kuida of green vegetables, 
especially onions, leeks, garlic, watev-nesses, nasturtium, boiagi, 
soiel, iirticb()Ke», and golden-thisfles; fruits also of niinieious 
(loseriplioi IS, among whub are cherries and plums, sniiihit io 
those m Spain ; h uiey and wax from bees, ruid tiom the stalks ol 
maize, which arc us sweet as the sugar-cane ; honey \b also cx- 
fiacted from the plant called maguey, which is superior to sweet 
or new wine; from the same plant they extract hugar and wiiu , 
which they also sell. Diflereiit kinds of cotton thread'* of all 
(olours in bkeins are exposed for sale in one quailei of the nuu ket, 
which has the appearaiKcof the sdk-maiket at Granada, althoii,;h 
the former supplied looie abundantly. Ihiiutt'rs' colours, as 
niinieruus ns ran^be ionnd in Spam, and as tine bhades; deir- 
skiiis diesicd, and uiicJicssed, dyed differtvtt colouis; c'-iitritMiwaie 
ol a 1 irge si/e and e\( tlleiit quality; large and small j ii > 
pof*«, lucks, and an endless variety of vessels, all made ol line 
c 1 a\, and all or mod of them glazed and jiainted; niatzc, or 
Indian corn, in the grain and in the form of brtad, ])retirKd in 
the grain for itsilaxour to that of the other islands and tei^idinna; 
})ate» of birds and fishes; great quantities of iish, liesh, salt, 
cooked, and uncooked ; the eggs of hens, geese, and of all liu* 
other buds 1 have mentioned, in great abundance, and cakes 
made of eggs. Finally, every thing that can be found lliioiigh- 
outthe whole country is sold in the markets, nxnpiising articles 
80 numerous, that to avoid prolixity, and because their nuinesaie 
not retained in my memory or aie unknown to me, 1 diall not 
attempt to enumerate them. Every kind of meichnr.dise is sold 
in a particular street or quarter assigned to it exclusively, and 
thus the best order is preserved. They sell every thing by niim- 
hcr or measure; at leas^o far we have not observed them io sell 
any thing by weight. There is a building in tl-e great sqiiaie 
that is used as an audieiirc-house, where ten or twelve ])cisorj 8 , 
who are magistrates, sit and decide all confroverbies that arise m 
tbe market, and order delinquents to be punished. In tbe same 
square there are other jiersons who go constantly about among the 
people observing what is sold, and the measures used iii selling; 
and lliey have been seen to break measures that were not true.— 
[htpatches ef Hernando Cortei, tramlaiod by G. Foimn* 


T%e BasiliBk^ among the ancients, was a famous kind of serpent, 
called a cockatrice, said to be poduced from a cock’s egg 
hatched by a serpent, and aupnoeed to kill by its breath or sight 
only. Tbe constructors of thb marvel forgot to say how any 
one lived to tell the story. The basilisk of the moderns is merely 
a long-tailed lizaid, living in freshwater ponds and rivers of thV 
East India islands, and feeding on vegetables. 
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CITY OF OAJiOlll!. 

Iv Nos. OGU and'^GTl iGc reader will Gnd a notice ot 
Al'j'hanistari and its inliabilajits, a brief sketeli of 
tlie })olicy which, in 183G, led the British governnient 
in India to send a large nulilary force into Afghanis¬ 
tan. ♦We noticed also at llie same time the terrible 
military disaster which held this expedition when 
driven fn»ni Caboul by an insurrectionary movement 
of the Afghans. The events by wdiich tliis ealastronlie 
lias, in a military point of view, been retrieved, liad 
not then taken place, and we will not enter into any 
detail about ihein, our object at piesent being to 
give S(une acec/Inu of the* (Jity of Caboul.’* Mr. 
IMasson describes Cuboid as situated at the western ex¬ 
tremity of a spacious plain, in an angle formed by the 
appioach of two ridges of hil]s,^the interval allowing 
space for the sti cain calhid the River of Caboul, which 
is here about thirty yards u ide, to flow l)elvv<*(*ii them. 
The city occupies a spui‘c of about linee miles in cir- 
cuiufeicace, hemmed in on three sides by mountains. 
Linc3*of ramparts and towers are carried up the sides 
and over the summits of the ridges, and, as Mr. Masson 
remarks, if they do not add much to tlu^ slreugUi of 
the city, they give it. a lyorc diversified ap])('arance. 
Caboul contains about nine thousand houses, and from 
fifty to sixty thousand inhabitants, but at certain sea¬ 
son’s there is a great influx of strangers, and the streets, 
which have at all times a bustling appearance, are then 
particularly animated. This caty is very favourably 
situated for commerce. The trade between India and 
Turkislan, whether by the Ganges or the Indus, must 

• * The iiiitue is vaxiousli' spelled, as Cubool, Caubiil, Ksibal, 
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flow through it, from its situation at the gorge of the 
nearest and most practicable passes connecting the two 
countries. 

'rhe most striking objei-t in the external appear¬ 
ance of C’aboul is the Balia llissar, built upon a 
bill at the soutb-castern cxticmity of the city. It 
is suiTDundcd by a wall and a wet ditch, wdlhin 
w'hich is couipiisetl about a fourth part of tire city. 
There are two gales, one leading to the city, and the 
other, called the Peshawiii’ gate, to the country; and 
both arc closed at night. The heiglit of the wall rises 
OJ’ sinks w ill] the inclination of tlie ground. The lower 
jjorlion is cfliistructed iff masonry to a depth of from 
fifteen to twenty feet,, and tlie upper portion forms a 
parapet coni]»osed of burnt brick six or seven feet 
in height, with loopholes for large and small arms. 
At the south-west eiul of the forlification the nature of 
the ground Iras not jrennitted the extension of the 
trench, that is, the native <‘nginecrs did not exert 
tlicniselvea to overcoure the obstacle; and to strengthen 
tliis weak voint a massive tower has been erected. 
Tbe Balia llissar is commanded oif the soiUb-wcst and 
w^‘st by a hilL |Lnd on tbe cast- by several emmenoes, 
anil is therefore incapable of resisting a ^icntiiic atla(d<, 
but in native warfiu'e it may be regarded as a strong 
jdace. Tbe Balia llissar (superior fortress;, or citadel, 
stands dn the south-west side of the city of Caboul, upon 
a high conical liill which overlooks the whole of the 
city. It is separately walled round, hut the ramparts,* 
galc)jay, and bastionf are now in mins. The surjituAMi 
of the luninonce on which the Balia Hissav is raised is 
erowiied by a dilapidated square turreted building, 
(‘reeled for tbe })urpose of enabling Sirdar Sultan 
Mahomed Khan and his friends to tmjoy the beauties 
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of the landscape, which iivdudes the distant snowy 
masses of the Hniihi Kosh. The fialla Hissar Pahin, 
or lower eiudcl, niis foiirierly occupied only by the 
sovcrei)Lcn aijd ounces of his lioiise, iheir JM*rvaiU8 and 
lelaiiKMS, and the household troops. It is now tciiantf'd 
juiich in tl)c same way as other parts of the city, atul 
contains neaily one thousand houses, with a good 
l»d'/.aar. liiftcicnt quarieis, or * niallas,’ are set apart 
Jov <hstinct classes of thC* population, and are called 
iiltci the classes inhahiiiiu; them, as Malla Araha 
^ Arab), MallaHabashi (descendants oC^Vpocs), Malla 
Armani (ArniPiiian), &c. The houses, ot Cahoul are 
sliglitly arid often badly built, of mud and unburnt 
bricks. Others, of a more substantial kind, consist of a 
I rame-work of timber, with upright, i\ ansverse, and dia¬ 
gonal beams, and the intervals are tilled up with mud 
or bricks. The roofs are flat, which is a b^d arrange¬ 
ment where so much snow falls. After» a thaw many 
of the mud houses fall down. The general exjjcrnal 
appearance of the houses conbists of a black mud-, 
wall; and the windows open into an interior court. 
Some houses, however, have little loopholes with tiny 
shutters towards the street. Mr. Atkinfion, in liis 
account ot Afghanistan, says:—The middle jfiart of 
llie city is a collection of dwellings, two and three 
Ptoiics high, with almost inaccessible zigzag streets, 
and blind alleys, a black^oftensive guttpr crcciiing 
down the centre of the greater part of them. Walla 
across, with gateways, are common itt all the streets, 
so* that by ilosing the doors the city is divided into 
minierous distinct quarters of defence.” The view ol 
the city fi om the surrounding eminences is sinjcularly 
uninteresting. Seen from the highest spot in the 
upper fort, it exhibits little more than a heap of mud 
hovels, all huddled together, with only tliiee places at 
all standing out from the mass, the gaily-painted 
house built by Dost Mahomed Khan, and which was 
occupied by Sir W. M*Naughlen, the envoy, wlic.i the 
British weie at (Jaboiil; the Royal firoscpie, in ruins; 
and the Harem, now' falling into the same condition. 
These are bituated a few Inindrcd yards from each 
other, and near the upper Balia Hissar. There are 
no public buildings of any pretensions; and the placi's 
of worslii]), though spacious and commodious, are 
nothing more. The fourteen or fifteen caravanserais 
fos the accommodation of foreign merchants and 
traders are very interior to the same class of build¬ 
ings in Persia. The view’ of the city fiom a moun¬ 
tain on the westward which overshadows it is com¬ 
pared by Mr. Atkinson to looking down upon a stag¬ 
nant pond inclosed by hills, the flat roofs of the lioubcb 
resembling pieces ol square jdank thickly sjiread upon 
the surface. ^ „ 

The bazaars, the most interesting features of a city 
of the P'ast, redeem Caboul from the mognness which 
wottld otherwise characterize it. They principally 
extend in straight lines, the Shor Bazaar being rather 
mure than Ihrec-quarters of a mile in length, or as 
long as from Temple-Bar to Charing-Oross. Running 
irregularly parallel to it is the Bazar Derwilzi Lahou, 
the webtern portion of tvhich is occupied by the Ghahur 
(.*hatta, or four covered arcades. Those arcadcb, of 
equal dimensions, arc separalcd from each other by 
open Bcpiares, which at one time were jnovided with 
water and fountains. The shops are tenanted by retail 
dealers in woollen, cotton, and silk goods. Before the 
shops are counters, on which sit, with their wares dis¬ 
played, makers of caps, shoes, &c. and money-changers 
^ with their heaps of copper coin. Beneath the counters 
' are stalls generally occupied by cobblers. The shops 
-di^iapt^rs, saddlers, bra/iera, ironmongers, armot?reia, 
bookbinders, &c. are found together, as in most cities 
in the East. There is a cattlc-markct daily, tw*o grain- 
inarkcis, and a fruit-market; and there arc also 


niarkels for W'ood and cKarcoal, ulnle eiciynmlla or 
quarter is provided with a winter dt*pot for fuel. No 
supplies of grain or other articles of (’hief necessity can 
arrive ihiiing ihe winter. The itinerant tradcis are 
very niuiicrous at Caboul, each class with its ])cculiHr 
dies, and amongst others is the representative of the 
London “old clothcarnan,’’ whose cry is “Zir-i-Khona? 
lakht-i'khoiia?”—“old bullion? old clothes?” The 
))riucipal street of the city is ten oi twelve feet broad, 
and this and another mam street are always ciowdcd 
during the day, and exhibit besides a scene of busy 
industry—“ cooks preparing ‘ kabobs,’ and confet l ionci s 
sweetmeats; cullers and fariiers emjdoycd on guns, 
swords, and horseshoes; the silk-incrccr, the dealer lu 
carpets, furs, lace, chintz, saddlery, &c. all attentive 
to their oceupattons, and all in the open day.*’ Mr. 
Atkinson, from whom we boirovv this sketch, adds-— 
” The people live a good deal out of doors, and cat Ihci. 

^meals constantly at the benches, whcic the cooks, a 
numerous class, fry their ‘kabobs.’ Then there* aie 
the ice-shops and 'Falooda'shops, wdiere you see ‘lie 
rugged Afghan regaling on summer dainties, crunch¬ 
ing a lump of ice, with the usugl quantum ot cherries, 
grapes, or other fruit, and a goodly portion ot h\-^ 
brown cake of bicad, everything of the kind being 
what is called dog-chcap.” "The luxurious appca»aucc 
of the fruit-shops cxtoils the admiiation of every lia- 
veller who visits Caboul, which has always bi'cn 
famous for its fiuit, ll<'rc arc to h«* seen rncluns, 
gra]>c«, ])cais, ajjulcs, idunis, pi'achcs, in the greatest 
prolusion, hut elegantly arrang<‘d on jiicccs of ma¬ 
sonry ofditlercnt heights, while the shops theins(*lvcs 
are little better than sheds. The supply of excellent 
vegetables IS also veiy abundant. 

Winter is a ih'eary season to the inhabitant of 
(’aboul, vvho reposes himself upon his ‘ sandali,' and 
awaits in supine sloth thc ietuni of sjiiing. Mr. 
Masson describrs the ‘sandali’as coiibisling ineicly 
of “ a takbt, or table, placed over a cavity in tin* 
ground, or some other leccplaclc to contain fire, and 
covered with a numher of capacious cloths and quilt*-. 
A little fuel suffices to raise heat, which ib retained by 
the quilts, and as little is necessary to sustain it. 
Around this sit dining the day the vaiious members of 
a family. Upon the surface of the ‘taUit’thoy ai- 
range their repasts; and at night, when inclined to 
repose, have only to fall backwards and draw the 
corner of the ^saiulali’ over them,” When the spring 
icturns, many persons find their limbs so much cramped, 
that they do not rccov<*r the ])erfect use of them lor 
some time. The winter is not faiily ov('r before the 
beginning of April. 


(Hizzard Pelddes, —The real u^c of poultry swullovviu" pebbhs 
so often alotii^ witli their Imnier kitids of food is one of tlie most 
curious subjects in natural history. Thai they should have to 
resort to artiticial means, apparently nioie likely to hindei than 
help them in grindiiif^ their food, is at theliist view alni.)#i{ incie- 
dible. Tlie gizzard forms their millstutics, and whut tliey can 
want with pebbles and gravel is a complete jiu/zle to plnhtso- 
jiliers. How ever the poultry tribe will not thrive on hard corn vv if h- 
out; they get fat in jwns, because there they liavt* their food ready 
ground. “ On ojiciiing tlie gimrd of a bird fsays Hoget, ni hib 
* fiiidgewater Treatise'), it is constantly found to contain a ceitain 
munlity of small pebbles, which Tiuist have Iveen s\val1(»wed by 
the animal. The most natural reason that can he ussigntuL for 
the ]irpsence of those stones is, that they aid the I'iz/aii^ in trilu- 
lating the contained food, and that they, in fact, supply the oflice 
of teeth in that n|)eratioii. Both Fordyce and Huntei (oncur in 
establishing the truth of the common opinion, that in nil hiids 
possessing gizzards, the presence of the stones is esseiiltal to per¬ 
fect fligestion. A greater or less number of them is cuntaiiied 
in every gizzard when the bird has been able to ineetwitli the 
requisite svjinly, and they are never stallowed but along willi 
the food. SeriMiil hundred weie found in the girz irdtif a tuikey; 
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aiiil two tlioimtid ill that of a golie : to great an accumulation 
roulil never have hoen the result of mere acridenl. If the alleged 
mistake amhl cmt occur, we should expect it to take place to the 
greatest eMoiif in thos*» birds which are starving for want of food; 
but this is far fioni being the case. It is found that even chickens, 
wliicii havo been hatched by artificial heat, and which could 
never have been instructed by the ])arent, are yet guided by a 
natural iu^tineT in the choice of the pro|)er materials for food, and 
f »r assisting its iligevion ; and if a mixture of ularge quantity of 
Moiies with a small proportion of grain lie set befora them, they 
will at oik:«> pick out the grain, and swallow along with it only 
the piopcr piopoitioii of stones, Tlie Ijest proof of the utility of ! 
these sutistaiices titay he derived from the experiments of Spl- 
laiisani, who ascertained that grain is*not digested in the stomachs 
of hints when it is piotected from the etTec& of trituration:— 
Thus the gizzard in<iy,'’ us lluntcr rcmaiks, be regarded ns a 
pair of jaws whose* teeth are taken in, occasionally, to assist in 
this inleiual mastication. The lower fiait of the gizziud consists 
of a thin muscular hag, of which the ofiicc is to digest the food 
Svhirh has just been ti iturated/' Stones taken into the stomachy 
of birds (sa^s 1tewick\ are seldom known to pass with the feeces, 
blit, being ground down and separated by tlieiiowerfiil action of 
the gi/ziu'd, aic mixed with tlie food, and, no doubt, contr^mte 
chscntially to the health of the animal/’ This last circumstance 
oidy makes the matter st^ll more puzzling; tiiat the gizzard 
biuuild want the asbibt.ujce of pebbles, and yet be able to grind 
and entirely digest siuh fiinty substances. 


hranthj in //Wz.—This practice, nnlvci*sal in the 
wiin's of Spain, Poilngal, and Sicily which ar^intended for the 
Kii^dis)i niaiket, lias al»o been introduced into oiir domestic 
wines, under the mistaken notion of preventing them turuing 
sour, anil with the idea that it enabled them to keep a longer 
time. So far from assisting in preserving the^wine, it docom- 
])oses it. However blow tlie ellectu of this decoinposilion may 
apjiear, ihev are nut the less certain.^ The til'll and most con¬ 
spicuous eilect is the loss of that iiiidcfiiiahle lively or husk 
tlavour which all those who possess accuracy of taste can discover 
ill French wines or in natmal wines; and a flatness, which must 
he sensible, by the piiiiciple of coiitia«h to the dullest jialato 
which shall comptue ilie t.isfe of Claiet with that of Poit, or that 
of Hock oz Grave with Lldion or IhicellaH. il tends ccpaally, 
ultlioiigh in a greater length of time, to destroy the union of tlie 
colouring principle, which is well known t»he dejiosited in Port 
W'incs, and ap])uiei^y in a great measure from the action of tliig 
foieign substance, ^riii. tact explains wdiy dishonest wiiie-nier- 
cliants add hiandy to their Port wines, to gi\e liieiu earlier the 
appearance of age, by proiluciqg^lio crusty a critciion by which 
no experienced 01 inhdlig«*ni wine-diinker allow's hIm<ieJf to he 
misleii. Moreover no (juantity of brandy can hinrlev the ^irocess 
of acA.iflcation, if the circinustances fa^ onrahle to it arc present. 
The only efteet of adding hiandy is to make the \ inogar stronger, 
not to prevent its foimation. 'I'liis is sullicioiitly proved in the 
jirncess of making vinegar in (Tcrmany, hy what is termed the 
vinegar-woik, viz. hy which alcohol is directly transformed 
into vinegar in a few hours, (lire’s Divtvmary vf ArtSy ‘ Acetic 
\cid.*) 1 have dwelt the more on this snliject heeause this view 

ii o])posjgl to all popular opinions and practices, opinions most 
assiiiedly founded on erroneous and v.igue analogies drawn from 
some supposed preservative fiower re^iiding in spirits. I am the 
moic particular in calling to this subject the atteidion of those 
who ni.iy engage in the manufacturc%>t domestic wines, beeausc 
a nation is )irevaleiit that these wines are, above all others, de- 
iicii>]tt in dnraiiility, and cannot exist without this admixture. 
The cftect, on the contrary, is to destroy the briskness of these 
wineS| often the only nicritonoiis quality they jKi^sess, while it 
increases their exjienseand diininishes their salubrity. (McCul¬ 
loch, Hcmnrksy p. laU.) The alcohol thus nneomhined acts on 
the organs of the body in the same way os alcohol only diluted 
with an equivalent quantity of water. This is manifest eten in 
the difterence of the moral Vflects of unadulterated wine, in 
vhich the sph it is an integral element, and those of the coloured 
iquhh which serve merely as a vehicle for a large portion of 
a)( ohol. The pure light wines of France and Germany jiroduce 
an agreeable exhilaration of mind, viry unlike the mere physical 
excitement, almost amounting to ferocity, which results from 
the latgely hmiidied wini's, which are ti>o much in vogue in 
England. The diseases also which attend spirit-di inkers, chieflv 
disorders of the liver, a«e eomnumly met with among the con¬ 
sumers of wines to which brandy or whiskey has been oihcu- 


titiously addeil, though such I'isorders randy, if ever, follow 
even the intenqierate use of pure wine. Much therefore of the 
ill-health siqqiosed to follow tit* habitual use of wine must he 
attrihiiteil to the alcohol with which they are adulterated, not 
to the wine itself. As the domestic wines, wl1l*ther olduiiied 
from the makors of nueetSy or prepared at iioiiie, have tiie hugest 
qn;^ntify of alcohol adventitiously mixed with them, oflen to tlie 
amount of a fourth, or even a third, it is most important that 
the facts above statul should be kyown to the coiisuniets of them, 
more paitioulorly to females, who frequently imagine iliil they 
aie taking something less objectionable in ]iieferritig thece to tlie 
wines used by m«A> The light wines of France, of tlic RhlUe, 
the Moselle, of t^e Amontillado and Matizanilla of Spain, to 
which brandy is not added, are much to h* comineudeil, m 
more wholescime. and not very much more ex{H‘nsIve: at all 
l•ypni8 ifie health would gain where the )>urs« suffers.— Petwif 
Cyclopwdia, 


—'There is an article now coming into 
general use, called vegetable ivory, concerning which wc have 
lihd cA many inquiries that we shall probably he gratirving our 
' readers hy a mure )Xirticiilai account of it than we cun give in 
the notices to correspondonts. The ivory nut is the jirodiice of a 
tree found op the batiks of the river Magilalcnn, in that part of 
South America foimcrly called New Granada, hnt now con¬ 
stituting the Tcpuhlic of Columbia. Himiliohlt amk Boiipland 
found it at places colled Barancas Veniiejas and lhague, at the 
•foot of Mount Quliidiu. and also on the Rio 0]}oii and Cauo de 
Chuciiri. The Spanish liolanibts Ruiz and Pavoii also met with 
It in the groves of Peru in* lift hotter paru of the Aiidei, and 
named it Phvtelenhas macrocaipa; the Prussian botanist Wil- 
denow changed trie name, without suffitient reason, to Rlo- 
pliantiLsia macrorarpa, hut his bad cxamjde is not Ihllowed. The 
natives of Columhia calf^it Tagua, ori^aheza de Nei;ro (Negro a 
head), in alhtslon, we presume, to the figure of Che nut. Ahnubt 
all we know about it is contained in the following menioraiidnrn, 
piiblibhed by the Spanish writers above mentioned “ The In¬ 
dians cov'er their cottages with the leaves of rliis 2no>>t hcaiitiful 
l^alm. 1'he fruit at first contains u clear Jiisipni fluid, hy which 
fiavellens allay iheir ihirsl; afteiwards this same liquor becomes 
miJkjiand RWTot, and it cdiaiige.s \U taste by degrees as it acquires 
solidity, till at last it is almost as haid us ivoiy. Tholiquot con¬ 
tained in the young fruits becomes acid if they are cut from the 
free and kept some time. « From the kiTtiels the Iiidiaris fashion 
tliekiiohb of walking-sticks, the leels of sjiindles, and little toys, 
which are whiter than ivory, and ns liard, if the} arc not put 
under water ; and if they are, they become white and hard again 
wh *11 dried. Bears devour the yming fruit with avidity.” The 
tiee which furnishes these mils is a P.ilm, although Humhohlt 
and Kiinth have relciTcd it, for some reasou with wiiich we aie 
luiueqnainted, to the oulcr of Screw Pines (l*audanacea>), an 
eiiur which is pieserved by all botanibta up to the piebcnt dav. 
Two species are know'ii, the Phtjtft*-} has woc/*oc«ipo, or large- 
fruited, and mv racnri^ay or smalKfiiiitrd. The pait of the Ivcnnl 
which is thus similar to ivory is what is called the alhunien; 
that is to say, the nutritions biih^faitee whir h suiroundb the 
enihryo, and whieh is destined to feed it when it fiegiii. to giow. 
It is of the fiithw natuie, tlitfiigh not of the Maine coiisibtriice, as 
the flour of eorii, the sjiicy .siihslanee of the nutmeg, and the meat 
of the eoeoa-nut, which in other P.dm-tiecs liecomes very hard; 
that of the Date-Palm is quite as hard, if not harder; hut it is 
not white euoiigh or laigc enougli to bo woitli using hy the 
turner. The Doiiin Palm, or Foiking Palm, of Thehe-i, the 
fiuits of which are called giiigeihread-nuts at Alexandria, has a 
siniilur alhuineii, which is turned into heads luriosaiies; and 
our corrCK])ondeiit Mr. Munay niibims us that he has a moded 
of the Double Cocoa-nut, or Coco ile Mtr, beautifully caived 
from a ixntiou of its own albumen, as hard as ivory, and sus¬ 
ceptible of as line a polish. He says he has al&o seen a figuie 
cift from the srfhifi specimen, forming the end of tlie shaft of a 
lady's piU-asul, not to be discriminated from ofle carved in ivory. 
—Gatikntrf Chronicle, 


The Salainandery the fabled daughter of fire in foiiner times, 
has now dwindled down into a harmless lizard. .Siicli is the sai# 
work which our iiiodenigiaturalists, sworn eiiemitsi of i\]iHictioiis^ 
hut ffieir own, have made with the ingenious and hriHiaiirtSISn-^ 
cations of antiquity. It is almost unnecessary to i'e]ieut now, 
that there is not tiic slightest fournlalion for the story of this animal 
being able to lesUt the action of fire. * 
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THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW. 

[Abridged from * Loiwlon/] 

A LOVE of was a cbavactcristic foalure in 

our i'oiofathcrs; and Iho remark ))ra<ln by Trinculo, in 
‘ The 'reinpest,’ that “ when they will not jxivc a doit 
to a lame beggar, they will lay out ten to woe a dr'ad 
Indian,*' was a most truthful saying. This feeling 
generated the frequent display of pageantry on public 
occasions, more particularly rvfien tne mayor of London 
was installed in his office, an event anciently coryme- 
mora.ted with a degree of pomp of which spectators of 
a modern ** Lord Mayor's Shorv’’ can form but little 
collection, and w’liich was intimatfly associaled w itli 
the office in the eyes of the ancient citizens. Thes^* 
Ridwga, as they w'cre tenned, occuiTed so oflei» also 
on the public entries into London of our kings or their 
eouBorls, or of foreign potentates and anilmssiulors, 
that they became matters of constant expcctatioti with 
the gayer classes, and were ardently looked forward to 
by the city apprentices as an excuse fni* a holiday. 
Chaucer, speaking of the gay apprent ice. Pm kin 
Revelour/* says that 

whan tliero any riding w.^f^ in Clit |u% 

Oni of the shoppe fliidrr wold ho h*p(*: 

And till lliHt In* i.ad all the ysmi 
And danced well, he would liot coineiigen.' 

l^e origin of these riditigs may be traced to the 
early part of the thirteenth century; for when King 
John, in the year 1215, first granted a mayor to the 
city of London, it w’as stipuiated that lie should be 
presented for approval either to the king or his justice. 
From tills originated tlie jiroecssion to Wcstminsier, 
where tlie king's palace was situated; and as the 
judges also sat there, it was necessary for the citizens 
in either instance to repair thither, which they did 
annually, on horseback. A w atcr-procewon, howxvcy:, 
came into vogUjW earlier than is generally imagined ; 
the accounts of the Ciroccra* Company for the year 
143(5 contain items of expenditure for “ hiring of 
barges’* for such waicr-processions nineteen years 
before the date of their sujiposed introduction by Sir 
John IJ^orman, who is Isiuocd by the City laureate, 
^SfeUktem, in his pageant for 1021, called tne ‘ Sue in' 
Aries,’ as the first lord mayor that was rowed to 
Westminster with silver oars at his own cost and 
charges. 


Although the old chroniclers have left us a pretty 
complete series of descriptions of royal entertainments 
and processions through the City, we meet w ith nothing 
that w ill inform us of what the lord mayor's own pa^ 
geanfry consisted, as exhibiu»d in his honour on the 
day of his entrance upon the duties of his office, until 
the year 1533, when the? unfortunate Anne Boleyn came 
from Greenwich to Westminster, On the day of her 
coronation ; the mayor and citizens having been in¬ 
vited hy Henry to Icleh Anne from Greenwich to tin* 
Tower, and to sec the citie orderf^d and garnished 
with pageaunles in plfn*cs accustomed, for tlie honoui* 
of Jkt (jlrace," w'hich w'as accordingly performed as' 
they used to do when the mayor is presented at West- 
niinislor, on the morrow after Simon and Jude.* The 
following is the description givfm hy Hall of the barges 
of the mayor and cmnpany,:—First, before the mayor’s 
barge was a foist or waftertd’ull of ordnamT, in which 
was a great djagon continually moving and casting 
wild fire, and loiinde about stood terrible monster” and 
wild men casting lire and making hideous noises:” 
Uiis ses' cl senved to clear the w^ay for the mayor’s 
barge, whi<*h w^as garnished with many goodly ban¬ 
ners anil fitreamers, and riihly covered; in which 
barge were shalnios, shagbushes, and divers other iri- 
striiinentp, wliich eontinually made goodly harmony. 
N(‘\.t after the mayor follow’cd Ins fellowsh'j), the 
Ifaberdashcrs, next after them the Aleiccrs, then the 
Grocers, and so every eompaiiy in his order; and, last 
of all, the mayor's and sheriffs’ officers, e\cry company 
having incdody in liis barge by himself, and goodly gar¬ 
nished with banners, and some garnislied with silk, and 
some with arras and rich carpels; and in that order 
they row'ed downward to Greenwich towne, and there 
east anchor, making great niclody.*’ 

Among the pageants exhibited upon land on the day 
of th^ lord mayor's “inauguration,” one was generally 
introduced, if possible, in punning allusion to the 
name of the mayor. In 1415 John Wells, of the Gro¬ 
cers’ Compaijy, was mayor, and three running 
with wine were exhibited at the conduit in Cheyiside, 
attended by tliree v '•gins io personate Mercy, Grace, 
and Piiy, who gave of Jthe wine to all comers; these 

* The 29th of October, the reffiilar U)rd Mayor’s Day, until 
the alteration of the style, in 1752. , 

t A barge or pinnace propelled by rowers. 
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^clls uci(» Mill oil nd (I Willi tue& lulcn with oi 
almonds, lomons, dat« s, iw dllusion lo lab trade* as 
i f;io(or In tho sauio w ly IVe k s papjeant of lo'U, 
l)(S(onMi'*A«tn«p,’wlmhwaswrillf n ioi tin inA\oi- 
illy <d illi iin \\ < k, e oiitaiiird a siinilai aJIusiou . Iot 
‘ 111 tin* hmdoi pul of Ibo pa^fAut did sit a child, 
lopuM'iilm^ Niluif, lioldinji; m 1 r» hand a dihlafi, 
and spnmms; a v<h which passolli thion^h ihc hand 
of 1 oituiH , and IS vlu’c led up by tune 

Iheciilii-si notius ul paf^fMiils r\hihiled on loid 
mayors clay hdhe rio discoveitd, aio the entues from 
liu* Jhaptis’ books, quoted by Hii belt ni 1 is ‘Hi'^toiy 
of the Li\ny C oinpaniej, whoie an eritiv loi 13/ 4s 
7fl oic ms Im Sn I luicnre Aylniri b p/^eant,in 1510 
\Ulien Mr William Oiapci wab inA>or, m 15Gb 7» a 
pamanl was exhibited in which six boys wcie placed, 
who'‘ 11112 : ind ]nnnoun(f d sjiefcii(*s m the pio<cs».iou 
ipjxaicd Jmlj si\ hachrlois Jii gowns funed with 
loins,‘‘ ancU nnison satin hoods twenty eight whifflers 
lo (lowi the w i\ foity-eiglit incm he inng wax toiches 
in c II in Irn’th iiid the saii\e inunbei dimccl with' 
jivcIiiF Iwr) woodmen* or sa\ages earned clubs 
ind hurled‘‘(juibs to cleai the way ioi the ^loc ess ion. 
Ilii\ weie (imMmt pi^cursois of page ants in the 
okkii lime and no inquently alluded to by the old 
<lr unatists and lutliois of ])upuhi litciatme and as 
lalf as 16% tvicnly '•a\ages, oi green men, walked 
ith qiubs md fnc\ tnl j to sweep Ibt slieets and 
1 c p oft the (lowd b( toie the prnu ipal jlkgeant. Tlic 
1 pusiiitation hru gi\( n ot these wilcl-nicri with the ii 
inh uni jEriicniinn hmlniL Ihcjr fire woiks nc 
Mi\id liom liilc Book ot I iiewoil s (Ibniaml 
ll l ' niit( I |]U)1 ii j *’our( c • 



\\ illi im Smrh (ili/in aid h ihr id i*lu i, oi Lou 
don, penned, toi the Im nrfit ol po Iciity, in the yi a 
155’i, * \ laclh f)r (jiption ol Ihe Kn\ill ( iln oJ 
I cmeioii,' in whuli the Lx'^t detailed ace omit ot the 
111 lyoi ilty-shows dining the i< n n ol tlx \ iigin Queen 
Is to beuutwilh Mn wate i-jnoe e'-sum consisted of 
the niayoi s Inigc, wlieuni lie bat with all the alder¬ 
men, ncai whu li goeth a sbyppbote, oi the Queen’s 
Map stu s, being tiymine d up, and i iggc'd like ashimio 
ot war, with dy\eis pceecs ot oidinance, staiidaiels, 
pennons, and taigets ol iW* piopei iiins of the sayil 
M^yoi, the aiLjes ol the citie, ol this iouipany,*’&e , 
beloie which goes tlx haige of his own company, with 

' Ko IIS natdxlois and budge* batcliclois aic freciiuntly uieu- 
luxud 111 all old fUenuuN ot ci\i( pAc^caiitry, tiic\ obtained 
tlxii niiiitB lioni the fins ivilh whicli dun gowns wiit ttiinmed 
Foitis u llu skin oi di mulen, hiidge is lamb bkiii widi du 
wool di 08 «P(i ouTwaids - 


the baclielois baige, and so dl the eompanie's in 
Jondon, m order, (\ei) one havinue ibcn own ]iiopei 
buus gaiiushed with the tunie^* of then fompan\ ’ 
On ibfii jctmn fioin Westinmtei they luid at Fanis 
Mbaif, when the rni5or ind aldennen *;take tbn? 
lioisos, and in great pom]X' jias'^e thnmgh tlx* giexte 
stiee t ot the eitic, < died ( lxapside * Ihe pioee^sion 
is ofiened by eertam men appaielled like f 1 e\ils, ainl 
wylde men with .squibs ” lliem come slandaidb, em- 
bla/oned with the anm*s of^the city and the nnvoi, 
cliurmuers, filers, and about “ be\en(\ or eighty pooH» 
men marc hin^c two and two togcihci, in blewe gowrlV* 
with redd sircv«s, and capps, e\(iv one I eaiing a pike 
and a targeit, wheieon is jiayntc'd the aime's of all* 
the in ili^t ha\e bc*e»n iniyeji, ol the same company 
* tint ihn new major is ot * These iie followed hy 
olhei Iminer-bc ueis, mii'-ujans and whilllcis, ‘ then 
the pageanUof trynniph, rjehly decked, when iippon, 
^by eeitayim fh»mes and wiytingcs (paillj toncliyng 
*lhc na^nc ot the sajd niayoi), some mattci tenulnng 
pibliee and the office of a magistrate is le pus nlcd * 
Then fome tiumncteis, and certaMM' whiffle is, m 
\elvel coin- mil <lia\ncb of goldo, with white sta\ ^ m 
their Innek, to ele ii the way, followed In the* ha*- 
(hclors of the ina>oi ^ company, indtlx wa\les ol 
llu c itir in hie nc gownes icd skeues ind eap] c'a, i veiy 
o<X‘ln\iiv hn silvoi c ilhi ihoiit Ins neck Altci- 
V lids onif llx* li\(iy and^the gieit ollieeis ot tlie 
cit\ followed b\ the lordmayoi, att'^nde d hj hisswoid 
ind nine IxucF with whom iide tlu old iniveu 
Behind them come the aide iiix n two md twologellu* 
the pioce «ion being c loscd hy the two sheriils 

1 lie whifflens, who jTliyed so impoitint a pait in the 
'‘how, we If jemiig Jt e inrn wlxi in iuh(*d it the Ixad 
of the 11 piopei (eiinp I lit •> tei ch n tlx w i) Among 
I tlie (fillectioii ot ])iinls md title jiigcs f nnxd by Tolni 
Bigtoid me! now pliecd 4 i tlx Biilisli Afii'-e nni, in* 
twoKM e linen 8 ones whieli lie licie copif*d f he v 
bcii el*ite IdTj ami le pic sent i nhiillei uitli hi vim 
aide him,* md the Ind mi^oi s he ne h-ho\, a^^ ele c o 
iitcd loi itlc lul me ( wilh i "oM Inin iiul a •‘till 
having 1 Iniiic h oi douei il top eeniid hv 1 iici 
h mclke le lix I tie (1 111 i knot 101m 1 the stimis md flow 
ing below the e juecs lei tlx iiuyoi ehined then 
h mx , i)s Bliel'‘tone, tnnn ledlowmg tlu* Z/eo/;/ /# ot 
tlx a iiMlcis inel llu IK ( be m ; e ille el Zm//// ///i )//x 01 
} lull ix>}'‘ File uidf] will iMiKiiibei tlu ijnine 1 
letncdi Oheioii iixl liimn m tlx ‘ MkIsuuiium 
TS( i‘litsDn an c one e 1 nme llu lilth < li ingelmg bo\ 
ilie Kill' ol I mx ui heel 1 ) meke Ins hnv li-m m ” 
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During the loipn of jAiiieb I. the (lisj)lay of pap^eantry 
on I^nl Mayoi's Day i on'siderably iiieieaEed, both on 
laiut*and waier, for it uas Bot unconiinon to pliice «ca-* 
(’hanots. wnh Neptune and other eliaraeteis in them, 
U])on the lluines. to address tin* major before goini? 
to We8lminst(»r. Middleton’s pageant, ‘ The Triumphs 
of TruxK 161.describes ‘‘five islands, ai tfully gar¬ 
nished with all manner of Indian finnt-treos, drugges, 
spie« jies, and the like;* the middle? island having a 
laiie eastle, especially beautified.” the whole intended 
rPs emblem ot the Gioeeis’ Compaq (of which body 
the mayor was a member), their EastHicKan trade, and 
’JTeimliy-erocted torts there. These islands, uj)on his 
return, figure in the show by land, being placed on 
w heels, and having one of the five senses (pdrsonated 
by children) seated on each of them. The other pa¬ 
geants exhibited on this oerasiori, and ^the vaiious 
impersonations displayed, had all aoiuo rt'fereiice to 
morality and good government. Thus the first cha-« 
racter who attends at Baynard’s Castle to receive the 
mayor on his return from Westminster isTiuih’s at¬ 
tendant angel, aceompanied bjr his champion. Zeal, 
who conduct him to Paul’s Chain, where ehey are met 
by Envy and Error in a triumphant chariot, who pro- 
pt>8e to the mayor to— 

Join together both in gtate and triumph, * 

Anil down wilh heggarly^and fiiendlt'S'j Virtue, 

That hath so long impovoiibh’d this fair city.” 

« 

Hioy are, however, put to flight for a lime by Tiuth, 
w ho approaelips in her chariot, and conducts the mayor 
to “ London’s Triuui])hant Mount,” tlu* great featuie 
of the day’s show. It is veih'd by a fog or mist, east 
over it by Fhror's disei|»Iea, Biubarisin, Ignorance, Ini- 
juidence, and Valsehood, four monsters with clubs, wlio 
sit at each corner. At the command of IVutli, “ the 
mists vanish and gi\eway; tJie cloud suddenly rises, 
and changes into a blight spreading canopy#stuck 
thick witli stais, and ]>canis of gold shooting forth 
round about it.” In the midst sits London, attended 
by Keligion. liibcrality, Perfect Love, Knowledge, and 
Modesty; while at the back sit (Jhastity, Fame, Sim- 
idicity, and Meekness. After a speech from l^ondon, 
“ ihe whole triumph moves in richest glory towards 
the Cross in Cheap,” where Error again causes liis 
mist to enshroud it, which is again remould by Truth, 
amancEUvreof the machinist wdiicli is frequently re¬ 
peated during the passage to Guildhall and back to tlie 
service at St. Paul s, where it was aluays customary for 
Ihf' mayor to attend after dinner, going in full pro¬ 
cession with all the pageants; and when service was 
over, he retiied to his own house, where faiewell 
speeches weie adtlicssed to him, in this instance, by 
Loinlori ami Tnitli; Zeal, at ihe conimanu of the latter, 
finishing the day's show by shooting a flame at the 
<‘h€iiiot of Error, which sets it on fire, and all the 
beasts that are joined to it. 

[To lie contiauiil.] 

PROGRESSES OF QUEEN ELIZABETII.-XII. 

‘ 1591—1:j92. 

Cowdray, Elvetmam, Rycot, &c. 

On the l.*>th of August Queen Elizabeth left Farntiani 
for Cowdray, wbeic she was sumptuously entertained 
by the Lord Montague, and remained till |he 21 st. 
She arrived there about eight at night; her first ap- 
liearanco w'as hailed by loud music, which at her 
entrance suddenly o.easod, while a personage in ar- 
"wwr,’'standing between two pbrters carved inswodd, 
received her with a speech in which he said was a 
propliecy since Ibo first st^me was laid, that these w'allb 
should shake, and the roof totter, till the wisest, ihc 
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fuirc*8t, and most fortun|fe of all creatun's should, by 
her first step, make the'fonnilations staid, and by the 
glance of her eyes make the tniret steady;' that Ins 
fellow-porters, “thinking Ibeie could be none so noble, 

fell on sleep.Mark, bow' they look, more like 

posts than porlcis, retaining only their shapes Imt 

deprived of senses.And now it is: lor the 

music is at an end, this house immoveable, your virtue 
immortal. O mira( Ic of time, naluic's gloiy, roitim(''s 
empress, the wwld’s wonder!” In the com sc ot the 
following days she was entertained by siiniJai ad 
di csscs from a ])ilgrim, a w Hd man, and an angler. On 
the 2()th she “ dined in the privy walks in the gaidcii, 
and thcloids and ladies at a table forty-eight yaids 
long. In the evening the count) y-peo])le presenif'd 
Ihemsches to her Majesty in a jileas-ant dance, w’ilh 
tabor and pipe, and tHe Loid Montague and liis lady 
among them, to the great plcasme of all the beholders, 
and gentle applause of her Majesty.” Cbi fhe 21st she 
•left for Chichester. Cowdray is now', and has long 
been, a deserted ruin. • 

•At Chicjicater she lemaincd some davs, but the* 
account of her reception has been lost. Tlienci* she 
proceeded by Petworth and Slanstead to PoTtsmouih, 
to which place ale was sent from Guildlord for her 
use. Thence to Titclifield House, the scat of llic Kai 1 
of Southampton, and then to tlic tow n of S()nthanipton, 
wheie also was sent fioin Guildloid : wotc Si'uth- 
ampton and l^irlsmoiith unable to produce ale siifli- 
eienlly good fur her diinkiiig? or was (iiiildloid 
cclebiatcd for it-i ale, as Alton is now ’ On Ibo i;uh 
of September she was at Sir Il^'iiry \^'alloj> at Failey 
near Rasiuf^'; and on the 2()th at Odibam, at boili of 
which })Iaccs she w'as uiagnificciillj cnlcitamed, but 
llicre aie no rci'ords of the proceedings. 

On the same day, the 201 h, she arrixed at Elvetbam, 
the seat of the Kail of Ilcrtfoid, who nccixcii her 
“ with his train well mounted, to the number of two 
hundred and upwaids, and most of them wcaiing 
chains of gold about their necks.” But sis Khclliam 
w'as “none of the earl’s < hict mansion-houses,” he liad 
had to make prcpaiations tor her reception. “ I’list, 
theic was made a room of estate foii^he nobles, and at 
the end theieof a withdi awing place for her Majesty. 
’J'he outsides of the wall*-* were all covered with boughs 
and clusters of ripe liazid-imts, the insides with arras, 
the roof of the place with woiks of ivy-leaves, the 
flooi with sweet hcibs and green luslics. Nfar ud- 
)oining unto tliis wore many offices new built, a*s 
namely, sjiiceiy, laider, chaundry, wine-cellar, ewr), 
and pdiilry, all of wdiich were till'd. Not far off was 
oici'ted a laige ball, for the enteitaiiiinent of knights, 
ladies, and gentlemen of chief account. Thi're was 
jilso a bcvci al jilacc for her Majesty'sJoolinen and then* 
friends. I'hcn w'as there a long liowef for her 
Mujr'Sly’s guards; auoliicr for otlici sen ants of her 
Majesty’s house; another lor iny loid’s stcvvaid, to 
keep his table in ;• another lor his genpemcA lliat 
waited. Most of these foresaid rooms weie furnished 
with tables, and the tables cariied twonty-Unee yards 
in length. Moreover on the same hill, there was 
lisen a great common buttery; a kirehenJiouse: 
a large pastry with five ovens new built, some of 
them fourteen feet deej); a gjcat kitchen, with four 
raifgcB, and a boiling-place for small boiled meats; 
another kitchen with a very long range, for the waste, 
to serve all comm; a tailing-house for the gieat 
boiler; a room for the scullery; andthcr room for 
the cook's lodging. Some of these w'oro covered with 
canvas, and other seme with boards. Between the 
caiTs house and foreSaid lull, where these rooms were 
laised, there had been made in the bottom, by handy 
lahour, a goodly pond, rut to the perfect figuic of a 
half-moon. In this i)ond were* tin ce notable grounds, 
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Mbcro lirnrc to present lier iMajesty with sports and 
pastimes. The fust was a ship isle of a hundred fort 
in lt'n|;lli ami fourscore feet bioad, bearing three 
tie(*s onlerly w»t for three masts; the second was a 
fort, twenty fc‘et every way, and overgrown with 
willows; tlie third and fast was a small mount, rising 
to four eindes of gic-eii privet hedges, the whole in 
height twenty feet, and iorty feet broad at the bottom. 
Tht>e tinee iiLices weie equally distant froui the side 
of the j)ond, afid eveiy one by a just measured pio- 
]>ortiou from the other. In the said water 

wen* di\eis boats prej)ared for music, but especially 
theie was a piuiiaee full furnished with masts, yards, 
uiM'hors, rallies, and all other the ordinary 
tachliug, and with iron pieces, and lastly with 
flags, streamers, and ])endantR, to tlic inmibcr ol 
twelve, all i)ainted with divers colouis and sundry 
devices.” • 

On entering Elvelliam Park she was received by a, 
piiel with a lung address in Lajin veise, and while he 
was pronouncing it, “six virgins were behind him, 
busily 1 (‘moving blu^'ks out of licr Majesty's w’av ; 
which blocks weie su])pos(‘d’ to be laid there by the 
])erson of Envy, uhost* condiliou is to envy at every 
got»d thing, but esj)eeially to maliee the jiroeccdings of 
\iitue, and the glory of tnic Majesty.” Tliesc vir¬ 
gins leprcbcnied the thiTc Graces and^iree IIoiiis; 
they weie attired in gowns of taffetP sarsenet of 
various eoloui.**. with garlands of flow'ers on their 
heads, and baskets of sweia herbs and floweis on their 
aims. Th(‘y jirceeded her Majesty to the house, 
strewing the way witli»floweis,-and singiwg “ a sweet 
song of six jjarts" as th(*y W'alked along. Four days 
weie o(*cu])ied with similar eulji‘rtciininenls; on the 
last day the l^'aiiy Queen and her attendants brought j 
a garland “ in the loim of an imperial eiow n,” with an 
address and daneing. Tho following was the elosing 
bong“ of six parts' 'vith the music of an exeellciil 
concert; wherein was tlic lute, bandora, bass-viol, 
eiltcin, lreble-\iol, and flute:"— 

‘‘ Eli/.i is tlie fairest Queen * 

Tliat <\er trcid upon fins gierii. 

Eli/a's eyes are bk'ssed sf.irs, 

JndiK’iiig peace, subduing wars. 

Eliza's band is crystal laiglit, 

Her words aio balnt, licr looks aic light; 

^ Eliza's breast is that fair liill, 

‘Wbcie lift lie dwells, and sacred skill. 

O blessed be each day and hour, 

‘\Vli(»rc sweet Eliza builds ber bower.” 

7bis SO delighted her Majesty, that “ she rommanded 
to hear it sung and to be danced three times over;” 
dismissing the actors “ with thanks, and with a gra¬ 
cious lat^css,” afid this although it rained licavily. 
She then imiiiedialcly look her departure, all the actors 
in the different entertainments attending on her, 
wringing their hands, and showing signs of sorrow for 
hfT departme; the poet making her a farc*WTll ad¬ 
dress, and the following song being sung at the gate, 
to liear which her Majesty, “notwithstanding the 
heavy rain, stayed her coach, and pulled off her mask, 
giving'great thanks— 

• “ Cotruf agafu, fair Nature's treasure, 

'Whose looks yield joys exceeding measure. v 

Come again, world s slgr-bright eye, 

\Vbose piesence beautifies the sky. 

Come again, world’s chief didight, 

'Whose absc’iice makes eleniel night. 

Come again, sweet lively sun ; 

When thou art gone, our joys are done. 

“ O come again, fair Nature's trcMure, 

Whose looks yield joys exceeding measure. 

O c(nnc again, wcild's child delight, 

Thine ftbsence make^ eleiiusl night. 


O couic again, world’s star'lnigb! eye, 

M’liose presence doth n^urn the sky. 

O come again, sweet beauty’s sun, 

'When thou ait gone, our joss are Uoiie.’k 

Though the flattery is suflicicutJy vehement, the 
giofisncas is certainly much rcd'eeined by the elegance 
and fant*y of the poetical medium by which it was 
administcTed. * • 

On the 24th the QuecTi was again at Faiiiham 
Castle; on the JJfjth, at Sutton Place, the seat of tJIi' 
Richard Weston: returning ibcncc to her own palace 
fit Uichmond. But in the beginning of November she* 
was at S(nUlivrirk, in Ilainp&hire, with Monsieur 
Beauvoir, the ambassador, and Monsieur do Reaux, 
the'envoy, from Uenrv IV. of France; and on the 
I3ih she visited fuc Bishop of ElVi in Ely Place, 
London. • 

» J n 1592 the Queen paid a few visits in the neighbour¬ 
hood 8f London, but her first Progress was not till 
August, when she proccedt'd to Bisham Abbey, a re¬ 
tired but pleasantly situated residence in Berksbiie, 
near the 'l^ames. opposite to Marlow^ It bad been 
tneviously a richly endowed establishment for *Augus- 
tiiie canons, but suppicssed by Henry VII and, after 
some changes, was now the property of Sir Pklwaid 
uoby, who, with hia molhcr^adaughter of Sir Anthony 
(.’ookc, and again a widow, iier second husband, .Tohn, 
Lord Kussel, having died in I5S4j, now” resided her(.*. 
'I'lie Queen’s reception w’as as waim and eompliinoutai^ 
as usual. The following curious entries referring to it 
are from the churchW’ardcu's books of the adjacent 
parish of Marlow:— 

“Item, paid John Black for mending the .v. r/. 
Ixdls when the Queen <*ame to Bisham . 1 G 

•“Item, paid for nails and drink the same 

ti^ie . . . . 10 

“Ilcui, reecivi'd of playeisfor playing in 
tin* ohurch-lofl . . . 2 0 

“ Hem, paid to one for the carriage of the 
morris-coats to Maidenhead • 0 4” 

Were the players of Marlow so ambitious of becom¬ 
ing court musicians that they were willing to pay two 
sliiHiugs forlhe opportunity of exhibiting before the 
Queen in Marlow church ? or w(*re the Marlow ])layers 
lent, “ for a consiclcralion.” to Bisham church ? for 
there wore but few” attractions to draw her thence to 
Marlow”. The “ morris-coats” (garments hung w”ilh hells 
for the morris-dancers') w^ero probably sent to Maiden¬ 
head for the ])laycrs to exhibit before the Queen, either 
on her progiess to Bisham or on her departuie; most 
likely on her Arrival, for Ac recorder of this visit, Mr. 
Edward Jones, secretary to the lord keeper, says, “ at the 
to]) of the hill going to Bissain” a w'ild man came fortli 
and addressed her in a speech. Bisham lies in a valley 
beneath the hill over which the road leads to Maid- 
eniiead, and she in all likelihood went (hioiigli 
Marlow on her departure, as in the same inouih 
(August^ w'e find her visiting Sir Henry Lee at Qua- 
rendon near Aylesbury. 

Sir Edward Hoby was cm incut as* a parliamentary 
speaker, not undistinguished as a writer in control er- 
slal lliviuity, and the friend and patron of the k'anied 
Camden, who dedicated to him his ‘ifibernia;* his 
mother liad written Greek and Latin verses on her 
husband and son, and other verses preserved by Fuller; 
and yet the following is a specimen of what was deemed 
best suited to the Queen’s taste, to whicli they ueie 
content to administeio Midway on the hill, 
leaving the wild man, were “Pan and two Virgins 
keeping sheep ” and after some-convci Ration as to the 
worthlessness of men's love, one of the virgins thus 
infoims Pan of her Majesty’s arrival 
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**Tliis Miiy MiiiK'tli Uu* Quwi ut tins ihlHiui, the 
npudor of ihv vvoilil, and iinliue’s £»lory, leadinj* afloc- 
tioiis in frlitMs vjis*jnity'«’^lavrs: (‘inl)iH(‘iii|; imlilncBs 
with M.iifPty’fi twjiis. In Avhom niitiin* hath 

iinj)i\nt(*(l lii'auly, iint art painted it; in whojn wit 
iiath bred hMiiiinsj;, hut nol without labom ; labour 
brouc;iil inrili uibdoiii, but not without w'ondrK Hy 
liei it ih (I'cin) that all our taits UkU tliou wecPtaic 
liulrii uilhrorn. uhun in oilier eountries they aie fillet! 
with Ijainei^s raiinom); that our lMUs.es aie led with a 
uliip, liieiift with a laiicc; that ouiM’i\ris flow with 
JiolV I bell s with blood : our eattle feed dn i>a&luiCK, they 
teed oil tia^lurcR lihc cattle. One hand she Btictclietli 
low rii dsFi auc<‘, to weaken rebels; tlie other toFlandei s, 
10 btieiiftlheii rchpion; her heart to both countries, 
her vii tues to all. This is she at wl.oin en\ y lutli shot 
.ill her arrows; and now for anpjei biake her bow ; 
on whom God hath laid all his blessings, and we foi c 
)oy clap our bauds. Heedless Tieason f»oelh headless, 
and (lose tieaehcjy icstless. I)an«ei Jooketh jiale td 
behold liei iiiajc'sly; and Tyianny bluslieth to lieai ol 
lier iTieicy. rJu]»iter came into the iioese ol poor 
Ilaueis. and she vouehsaielh to visit the base fauns oi 
bei subjl'cls. \Vc, upon oui kiiec\s will entieat her to 
KMrie into the valley, that our housivs may be bleasod 
Willi hei presence, whofee heaits aic filled with (luiet- 
n ss b> her government. ^ T/> her we wish as many 
\eai.s an our fields havje eais of coin, both infinite ; 
u d to her enemies, as inany tioubles as tlie wood hath 
l(Mves, all intoh*rable/* 

In the .^ame moiilli, as we have alieady nieiitinned, 
the Queen spent two days at Quaiendou, and luno also 
wfue cAliibited ina'^ques ior hei rote! laininent, eon- 
t lived to asftme lier ol the unbounded devotion of th(» 
biave old kni^lit to her person and service. The latlei 
pait < onsisled of a nairative, by a cliai actor i<»])resenf^ 
lnf» a ehaplaiii, of the sickness, recovery, and at ieni»th 
the apjmienl death of r knight devoted to the Queen, 
and concluding with his will. The Queen’s arrival 
leeovers the knight from his Irance, but he confirms 
the will and legacy. Tlie legacy is certainly a singular 
« ollection ol f.inlastii* conceits. 

“Item, I bequeath to your Highness the t»hole 
Manor of Luve, mA the appurtenances theicmito be¬ 
longing', viz. 

“ Woods of high atteinptb, ' 

Ciiuves oi liuirible seivico, 

MeiidovvB of gn*cii thoughts 
IWureK of feeding fancies, 

Aiahlp laud of largo jnoujiscb, 

Kivcis ofoljbitig aial flowing tuvuuis, 

Fibhing for dainty kisses with smiling conntei; iiues 
Hawking to spring pleasines willi the spanicN ol kiiidiit^^, 
Huntnig that dear game which ippcntanco foUoweth 

with many more, which, if not felt to be tedious then, 
uc fear could not fail to be so now, and we llioicloie 
1 (drain. 

On thedtli September tlie Queen was in Bath, and 
at this time also she visited her godson Sii Jului Har- 
liiiglon, at his house at Kilweston. Tbciice she pio- 
eeeded to Gloucesleisliiie, where she filial visitiMl and 
knighted Jolni lliglord of Alderton ; ^but the object oi 
her pi ogress was Sudtdey Clastic, wiicie* she was iibig- 
nifieently entertained by Giles, Loid Gliandos 
Masques, speeches, versp'<, and songs wejc provided 
for her aniuseinerit, but offer nothing pcculi* for se¬ 
lection. She romaiued several days at Sudeley, arriv¬ 
ing on the 12th; on leaving Sudeley she proceeded to 
which she reaelu^d on t4ie 22ud, stayingg hoft- 
(*ver, a day or two at \V(K)dsloek. Of her reception at 
Oxtuid an account is ghen in page 147. Oft the 28th 
she left Oxford, for Rycot, the s('at of Lord Norreys, 
now the property of his de-^cendant tin* Kail of Abing-1 


don. lleie sin* was ieceiv(*d by an “old gentloinan, 
Pometime a suldieu/'with a speech, in which lu* said. 
“My lioire. my ariiioui, my sliield, my sword, the 
nclM‘S of a young soldier, and an old soldiei s ridiques, 
1 should heie offer to vour Highness ; but my four boys 
have stolen lliein from nn*, vowing lliornselvesto aims, 
and leaving me to my prayeis. . . . This is tlieir reso¬ 
lution, and my desin*, that their lives be employed 
wholly in your service, and their deaths be lli(*ir vow V 
sacrifice.*’ 'fhis ii> a coiiipliinent veiy hap])ily c\- 
piessed. The old inau’si speceb eoneludi's: “ \ oueb- 
sate this trifle la fair govvin; and with this my iieait, 
the gieatest gift lean (d^cr, and the (hiclesl that I 
ought." On the Sunday tour messengeis horn Uh 
four sons are represented as arriving, bringing letb'i'. 
and preaents. The first fioni Iieland, with adait ot 
gold, set with diamonds, and Hie motto, in Jnsh, “J 
fly only ior my soveirign." The M'eund iiicsseugM 
Jirought a key from Vlanders, with tins motto m Dun b, 
“I only open to yivi.'* The thud lettei inclosed a 
swmid fiom France, witli the motto in I'leneli, “ Diawn 
only in yoiir defence*and tin* foiulb tiom Spam, 
with a tmneheon, and the Spanisli inolio, “ I do m»l 
command but under you.*' Tin pii'^eiils wme all oi 
gold, like the first, anS set with dumonds and nibies 
Theie is nolbj^ng to notice ill lh(* bdteis On her df* 
paituve a nn;‘monger Ironi .leisty pi< ^enjed her with .i 
daisy of gold set with lubies, bidding bei faiev\(*ll 
This was her last J^rogiess dm mg the yi’ai. 


Suuiihus. —In no pdit of natural linloiy lia» (line been .i 
al)<*,uid 01 irennally iH’rived opinion than tint ct Awallows win 
teniog ill tilt* mud. J( waS die Noiway hidjon J^untopjiokin wli(» 
thbt set lliiii notion utloJ in the woild, alid rie only i(]n)it(d n 
fioiii tin* tUlieiineii, who a.btii(*d him that they fieqiinitiy diew 
up great bunches of swallows from tUe bottom oi the lakes ilo'K 
The bwallow leaves tho green meadows of Kngland in auliiinn. 
for the myrtle and uiatige giovos of Italy, and ibi the palms of 
Africa. Swallows have lH*en been crossing the Medilerruneaii in 
autumn tow aids the Afiicaii shores* The leleiily with whirli 
they fly lendeis iriy ex]i]oit by them on the wing (UMhbh* 
enough. The flight of biid$ generally may^be fStiniated ai fioio 
fifty to one hundred and twenty miles an h 6 iii. It js lemaikaiile 
tliatall imgiatory birds, when detained in captivity, niaiulist 
great agitation when the ]K*nud of ttieir niigiatiou aiiucs, in a) 
uiuth that some of them, the qiuiil in paiticulai, o<( .iKionally 
kill thembclvPb in fheii etfuits to escape. Tins agitation is al- 
wavb greatest at night, pi oving, togeth(*i with ohsei vat ion, that 
l)irds generatly coimuoiice their flight at that tinn . The swallow 
livTS no longer under water than other biiiU, that is, a few lui- 
nuf(’s; aijrl yet there ore plenty of jieojile, and Munc even of great 
names as naturalists, who, in bpite of that tict,wil) still jiervcisely 
b(*lieve that swallows winter in (he mud at the bottom of jiohJa 
and riveis, and all because we do pot happen to know the piei'ise'* 
kinds of latitude in Afnca where they go le. 'liny might with 
ds much piobability bay the Siitne of any other migratory biid; 
but then tlu y have the authoiily of eei^brated iie ii foi ages, tioiii 
Ponto]ipidan down to Dcihaiii and Linudeub, mid almve all the 
great Cuvier. Not one of these aiitlnni had evci setn a swallow 
(hat it id been drawn ftoni (he mud; and in fieimatjy, oik e, a 
tewaid of an equal weight in nilvei was puhlielj itllhed to any 
one who bhouht produce swallows found iiudei u.ifer; but. as 
Fiisch informs us, nobody ever elainiMl the money, ^otviith* 
standing that, Mudie sa\s that peisoiis of gr(*nl piobity inmli* 
ashcverat ions and ailiduvits of the fact, and Uie fiiends ot the Li- 
boijous and aecuiute Heuuinur niomised that liny W(>uld st ml 
him the identical birds that had wintered uiuUt the nr, lot 
somehow or other nut one of them ever kept theii vvuid w ith him. 
and when fiiey were pressed, it turned out that, like tho bi hohh i 
of ghosts, they had not actually seen them themselves, tail had 
been assured of* the fact by other eye-witnesses, who woie ^ virv 
way as worthy of ciedit. Our own able anatomist, .lolm Huutoi. 
says, he esteems it a very wild opinion, that teirestiial animals 
can remain any long time under water without drowning, and 
that theii internal anatomy is wholly diflf lent fiom that of the 
liog and other amphibious aiihimb ^ 
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SJR ROOFR l)h ( OVERim —No X 
Wf f?i\c the * Spec till or/ No 33r>,wi0iont abiulgment 
It IS by Addison 

“MyfnendSii Roger de Covfsiley, nhen nr last met 
together St the rlub, told me that be had a great mind 
to sec the neu tragedy t‘The Distressed Mothei ’) with 
me, assuring me at the same time that he had not been 
at a play these twenty years ‘ The last I saw/ said 
Sir Roger, ‘ was the ‘ Committee/ which I should not 
have gone to neither had not I been told belmeliand 
that It was a good Church of England comedy \ He 
then proceeded to inquyre of me who this distressed 
mother was; and upon hearing that she was Hectors 
widow, he to^d me tnat her husband was a brave man, 
and that when he was a school-boy he had read Ins hie 
at the end of the dictionary. My friend ashed me in 
the next place if there would •not be some danger in 
coming hoitic late, m case the Mohocks shoiud be 
abroad. ‘ I assure you/ says he, ‘ I thought I had 
fallen into their hands last night; for I observed two 
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or three lusty blaek men that foUowe^me hall way up 
Fleet Street, and mended then pace behind mo m pro- 

f ortiOB as I put on to get away from them. You must 
now,’ continued the knight with a smile, ‘ I fancied 
they had a mind to hunt me; for I lemembci an hone^ 
■gentleman in my neighbourhood who was scnedsuch 
a tfick in King Charles the Second's time, flliSiWdlf' 
reason he has not ventured himself in town ever since. 

I might have shown them very go^ sport had this. 

voL xrr-3M 
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1)0011 tlinir <lo8ie;n; fur, as I am an old fox-hunter, I 
should have turned and clod{:jed, and have played them 
a thousand trieks lhc 7 had never seen in their lives 
befoie/ Su Ilufrer added, that ‘ if 1110*^0 f^entleinen 
had any suwintention, they did not succeed very nell 
in it; lor I tln(*u them out,’ says he, ‘ at the end of 
Norfolk Sliee<, uherc I doubled the corner, and gpt 
shelter in iny lodgings before they could imagine what 
was beiome of me. lloaever/ says the knight, • if 
Captain Scntiy will make one with iis to-morrow night, 
am* .you will botli of you call upon me about four 
o’clock, that we may be at the house ftfcfoKe it is full, 
I«will have my own coach ifi readincssto attend you, 
for John tells me he has got the fore-wheels mended.’ 

'' The captain, who did not fail to meet me there at 
the appointed hour, bid Sir Hoger fear nothing, for 
that he had pul on the same sword which he made use 
of at the battle of Stcenkirk, Sir Roger s seivanta, and 
among the rest my old friend the butler, had, I found, 
provided themselves with good oaken jdants, to at^lend 
their master upon tins occasion. When W'e had placed 
him in bis coach, with myself at his loft hand, the caj)- 
lain before him, and hih butler at the head of his foot¬ 
men in the rear, we conveyed* him in safety to the 
j)layhou8e, where, after having marched up the entry 
in good order, the captain and I went in with him, and 
seated him betwixt us in the pit. As soon as the' 
house was full and the randies lighted, my old friend 
stood up and looked about him with that pleasure 
whi^di a mind ^asoned with humanit^Pnaturally feels 
in itself at the sight of a multitude of people tvlio seem 
))]eased with one another, and pgrtakc of tlie same 
l ominon entertainment. I could not but fancy to 
mys(*]f, as the old man stood up in the middle of the 
pit, that he made a very proper centre to a tragic 
audience. Upon the entering of Pyrrhus, the kiught 
f()ld me that he did not believe the King of France 
himself had a better Btr\it. I w as indeed very attentive 
to my old friend’s remarks, because I looked upon 
them as a piece of natural criticism, (iand was well 
])lea3cd to hear him, at the conclusion of almost every 
scene, telling me that he could not imagine how the 
])lay would end. Om* while he appeared much con- 
ceriied fur Andromache; and a little while after as 
much for Hennionc; and was extremely puzzled to 
think what would become of Pyrrhus. 

“ When Sir Roger saw Andromache’s obstinate re¬ 
fusal to her lover’s importuniiies, he whispered me in 
the ear, that he was sure slio would never have him ; 
to which he added, with a more than ordinarv vehe¬ 
mence,‘You can’t imagine, Sir, what it is to have to 
do with a widow.’ Upon Pyrrhus his threatening to 
leave her, the knight shook his head, and muttered to 
himself, ‘Ay, do if you can/ This part dwVlt so much 
upon my friend’s imagination, that at the close of the 
third act, as I was thinking on something else, he 
whispered me in my ear, ‘ These widows. Sir, are the 
most perverse creatures in the world. But pray,’ says 
he, ‘ you that are a critic, is the jday according to your 
dramatic rules, as you rail them ? Should your j)eoplc 
in tragedy always talk to be understood ? Why, there 
is not a single sentence iu this play that I do not know 
the meaning of/ 

“ The fourth act very luckily began before I had 
time to give the old gentleman an ansl^er. ‘Well/ 
says the knight, sitting down with great satisfaction, 
‘I suppose we are now to see Hector’s ghost.* He 
then renewed his attention, and, from time to time, fed] 
a-praising the wddow. He made, indeed, a little mis- 
t?ke as to one of her pages, whom, at his first entering, 
he too): ^or Astyanax; but quicMy set himself mlit* 
lrF1!il8t particular, though, at the same time, he owiied 
he should have been glad to have seen the little boy, 
who, says he, must needs be a very fine child by the 
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account that is given of him. Upon Henuione’s going 
oif with a menace to Pyiruus, tlic audience gave a loud 
clap, to which Sir Roger added, *0n my word, a noU- 
hlc young baggage.’ 

“As there was a very remaikablc silence and still¬ 
ness in the audience during the wholb action, it w'as 
naiural for them to take ilic o])portunity of the inter¬ 
vals between the acts to explc^8 their opinion of tjic 
players, and of llicir respective ])ai’tB. Sir Roger, 
hearing a cluster of them piaise Orestes, struck in with 
them, and told him that he thought his friend Pylades 
was a very sensible man. As they were atterwani ap¬ 
plauding Pyrrhus, Sir Roger put in a second time: 

‘ And let me tell yon,’ s^ys he, ‘ though he speaks hut 
little, I like the old fellow in whiskers as well as any 
of them/ Captain Sentry, seeing two or throe wags 
who sat near us lean with an attentive ear towards Sir 
Roger, and fearing lest they should smoke the knight, 
plucked him by the elbow, and whispered something 
\r\ his car that lasted till the opening of the fifth act. 
'The knight Mas uondcrfwlly attentive to the account 
Miiich Orestes gives of Pyirliuss death, ami, at the 
conclusion ofit, told me it .was such a bloody ]uece ot 
work that he W'as glad it was not done upon tlie stage. 
Seeing afterwards Orestes iu his ra\ing fit, he giew 
more tlian ordinarily serious, and look occasion to mo¬ 
ralize (in his way) upon an evil conscience, adding, 
that Orcslcs imtns madness looked as if he saiv soinc- 
thing. 

“As we were the first that came into the house, so 
we Mere tlie last that Merit out of it, being lesolvcd 
to have a clear passage for our old liiend, M’hoin we 
did not care'‘to venture amonft tlie justling of tlie 
croM’d. Sir Roger Mcnt out fully saliHficd with Ins 
entertainment, and we^uarded luni to 4^8 lodging in 
the same manner that wc brought him to the play¬ 
house, being highly pleasr'd for my OM'n part, not only 
with the performance of the excellent piece which 
had been presented, but with the satisfaction which it 
had given to the good old man,” 


LIVING ON TIIK ALPINE GLACIERS. 

f 

Therm have been within the last few years some \ery 
remarkable enterprises ard researches connec'ted M^ili 
the subject of glaciers, or masses of icc among moiin- 
taiii-vallpys. M. Agassiz, Professor Forbes, and other 
philosophers in almost every pait of Europe, have 
been and now aie engaged in thchc reseaiclics. I^io- 
fessor Forbes has recently given an aceoui^t of sonu» 
of these researches; but wo will at piesont confine 
ourselves to the description given by M. Dosor, for the 
* Bibliolheque Universclle dc Geneve,’ and by M. Agas¬ 
siz, for ilio ‘Edinburgh Plulosophic«il Journal.* 

For several successive years M, Agassiz has*>idsited 
the Alps, for the purpose of remaining among the icy 
summits of the mountains long enough to make ob¬ 
servations on the geological phenomena conneeled m ith 
the formation and progress of the ice. On ttiesc occa¬ 
sions he was usually accompanied by a few scientific 
friends, and aided by ex])erienccd guides. As a means 
of obtaining something like a dwelliiig-pkcc during 
their sojourn, they were wont to construct a rude 
kind of hut under a ])rojccting mass of rock, and there 
live 6'xposed to rough usage such as nothing but the 
ardour of science could enable them to bear. The 
Imt beramc known by the high-sounding title of the 
Hotel des NeucMtelots, and has acquired quite a cele¬ 
brity among scientific Iravelleia. The hut was at a 
height of seven thousand five hundred feet, built on 
the icy glacier itself, and far removed from any ordi¬ 
nary habitation. 

This icy hotel was simplyi^a cabin twelve feet long, 
six broad, and four high. It had pure ice for its 
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foundation, probably a hiu|lr(‘d feet in thickness; and 
oil tins a layer of broad stoiuMS was laid to foim a 
floorin'?. A bed ot herbs, gathered on the sides oi the 
glacier, served aa a inaltiess, on which was placed a 
double covering of waxed elolh, to kec'p out dampness. 
As the sides of the hut were merely ioiiiicd ol a diy 
stone wall, the inmates endeavoured to guard against 
violent winds by ^topping up the interstices with 
biinelws of grass. It neverthele.s» happened frequently, 
in spite of inroeautions, that a hurricane blew feaifujiy 
through the wall; but as the adventuiers were gene¬ 
rally tfitigucd by the labours of the day, they slept 
soundly at night iu spite of the storms. It was only 
, on rainy or suouy uiglitb that they were seriously dib- 
i-umposed; for the large block of rock which, by its 
projection, formed the roof of the but*was fissiued 
lliiougbout, and thus furnished openings for water to 
penetrate. “ Whenever one of these little atreaiulets,” 
says M. Agribsiz, “ encountered an inequality, a cascade 
Mds formed, which auoke in an annoying luamier tlmse 
Mho happeiHHl to be under it. Sometimes one and 
boimanneb another wab seen rising uji^and seizing a 
candle, endeavouiing with his linger to give another 
dijccuhii to the tioublesomc nil. lint soon rcM-overing 
its liibt diK'clioii, It would proceed to moibten the per¬ 
son to the right ui lell, and thus rouse iiun by droppiiiH^ 
pTovokuigly into his ear oi mouth, ijrfllic unfortuiule 
mdividiul would then gel up ni his%urn, and try to 
<oiiect the com so ot the water, oi probably send it to 
spi inkle Ills coiupamon near him.” 

In order to iiuip* tiieni'*el\cs to the (old, several of 
the pait) udo])ted lUe liabit ot balhiiig^tiie body cveiy 
iiiornnig in iced watti, in a huge tub winch the guhicb 
jdaced every evening bcfoic jlie dofir ol ihe Iiut, At 
first this practice seemed sevcie, hut thc) soon became 
accustomed to it, and did not then wi.di to give Jt up; 
loi, after the liiat disagiecable seiisatum m.i«» kii- 
inounU'd, Ijicy weie suie lo feel wann, and (‘ould wear 
tiieii ordinary (Ile^'ses with impiinity; wlieieas thobc 
who dread(‘d the icy bath, and did n«)t make nst» of it, 
butiei(‘d from cold afl(*rwaids mvih inoie than the 
others. 

In th(‘ expedition of 1S41 there ueie bix gentlemen 
and six guides, the foimer oaup)ing the Hold i]<'a 
Noudialelois, and tin* lafter anolhei hut at a slioit 
dibtanee. The day's labouia c oubibted in making me- 
leiuoiogieal observations; boring a liole iJifougli the 
wdiole thickness of k’c under foot, as a means of de- 
tenmning the depth of tlie glacier; visiting the moun¬ 
tain summits to view tlie suirounding distiict, or the 
valleys which sepaiated them. These being the^irin- 
cipal objects of omjdoyinent, the day passed gencially 
thus:—Jacob Leuthold, thc <‘hief guide, who was at 
the s^ine Unit chief cook, came to the ‘ holer at four 
or five in the morning to prejiaic breakfast, which 
consisted of clioeolal(» and cold eatables. When their 
ein})ioyers had hicakfasted, the guides made their own 
bieakfaiiL of a kind of cheese-soup. After this, every 
*)uc went lo woik in some way or oilier, in fiulheiance 
of the seienlific obji’ct in view; and the party did not 
re-asseiftble at the hut till about noon. All eoijgic- 
gat^d round a fire, each one biinging with him an 
appetite which gave a relish to any tiling that thc cook 
had been able to prepare. Mutton, goat’s flesh, and 
rice were the principal viands; and these wer® eaten 
in thc open air, a large^at block of stone solving as a 
table. A .cun of coffee and a cigar concluded thc 
dinner, jftd the party then again dispersed on tlicir 
rambles. Returning to the hut at about seven o’clock 
in the evening, they sat down to another hot meal, out¬ 
side the hut (for Ihe ‘liOtcr j<bems to have served only 
as a sleeping-rooni). The supper being over, tlH 7 
entered tne liul, qpd Aehanged the day-dress for a 
warm clothing of cloitjis and furs; and when night 


arriv ed, they <'losed the curta'n which served as a door, 
lighted a candle, wrapped ihcnnsclvcs up as well as 
they eovild, and went to Sleep. 

They passed about a month in this manner, during 
which time they had numerous visitois, attracted, 
during their journeys across the Alps, by thc oxisIimk e 
ef such a novel kind of ice-bound colony. Some of 
tbese visitors ^were men of science, from Kiighind, 
France. Germany, and Switzerland, while othcib were 
mere plcasui c torn isls. 

It was oiiI|y during the summer months tlmr lids 
piolongcd* rt'bidencc ou the Glaciers vvas bearable. 
But, as a means of deterniiiung an impoitant quesrioti 
concerning the motion of glaciers in winter, MM. 
Agassiz and I)ebor resolved on niaking the ascent to 
these cold rcgio^ in thc b'*ginning of thc month of 
March, tj'hiui tflntcr still pieseiits its rigorous asjicet 
ill the Alps. This oexmned in the year 1841; and 
Ihqy went, among other objects, to visit tlieir llotc] 
dcs Neuchutclols. Thc stale in which they ioiiiid this 
ludc abode, and the struggles which they had lo en¬ 
counter befoio they could reach it, will tiirlher illus¬ 
trate the*rugged path which they had inaikod out for 
iJimnselves. 

In the course of the journey, the travellers came lo 
the mountain of ilic Giimsi*], situated between lli(» 
Alpine valleys of VaLiis^aiid llasbli A small traffic 
is carried on betWTeu these disiucls; the iiihabitanis 
of the one bfinging cheeses and Ihobc of the other 
bringing wiiic, biandy, rice, and other piovisionsirom 
the bouth. Thc bailer is cunJcd on at the Hospne 
of thc GriuiMd, wlicie both ]urticbmcet. and again 
ictuin to ibcir honu s. A little ol this traffic is earned 
on iu winter; hut if l!ie weather be very ^cveie, all 
inlcicouise* lb Mujipcd, and ihcke'cper of tlie llospirc 
is tljcii in a vciy desolaleSitualion. During tlie winter 
of 1H3J-40 he passisl thirty-five days without seeing a 
Imfrian figure. This long isolation,” he imnarkt'd, 

“ hccmed to me so painful, that, on peiceiving tin* 
fiist tiaveller who passed the Grimsel, 1 thicw inysejf 
on Ins no( k, cinbiaccd liim, and offeied him a bottle 
of wine.’* 

When they airived at the spot where they Jiad left 
their the pievioubsumiuei, they wcic ablonibhed 
to bci* no vcbtige of H; but after a little bcarch they 
found It culircly covered with snow. They rebuilt 
the Imt, so as to accommodate a larger number of 
persons; and made a kind of kitchen in front of the 
cntiance, and a sioic-room under a neighbouring 
proiecling block of stone; wliilc the guides built them¬ 
selves a separate hut at a bhoi t dist uic’c. 

Among the exploits which inaiked the sqjouin ou 
thc Giacu^s was a d(}fccnt to a gicat depth in a lioh* 
or libbuie in the mass of icix The hole was about 
eight feel in diameter, dcbccnded veitically to an un¬ 
known depth, and had water at the bottom. A frame¬ 
work vvas constructed over the pit, with a windlass 
and Jong rope. To one end of the lojie was attached! 
a cross boaid.on which M. Agassi*/ s-at; while a stiap, 
passing round liis body, faslcued him to the ro]>c. 
Thus seated, with a mai mot s-skin cap on bh head, 
and a goat-skin on his shouldcjs, Agassiz was gently 
lowered, time being allowed to him to examine the 
£tatc of tlictiue forming the sides of thc hole. When 
he had got down to a depth of aboiit eighty feet, be 
suddenly found his feet dipping into water: hchhouted 
oui;^but, through some mistake, those above went on 
lowering, instead of raising him. Feeling then 
seriously alarmed, he uttered what w^as at once un¬ 
derstood to be a cry of disUess, and ho was forfli- 
wMi hauled up—in* some trepidation at variomounoc^** 
of danger which had not at first occurred to him. 
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^ friie riiiiiu]iii 

THE LOUD MAYOirS SHOW. 

[Coutiyuod lioiii |i. 44t^J 

Pagkants of u siiiniai rlidiactcr to dosciibod 

ill our last Nuiiibor wove produced al every inayoi- 
alty, bciii^ invented and tlu‘ verses uiitten occabi/m- 
ally by authoib of cousiderable eelebiily iu tbeir 
tune, blit their ineoiigruilies have been aimiHingly 
SMitiri/od by Shu ley, in his ‘Contention lor Honour 
and Riclies,' by (’led, a country man, who ex¬ 

claims, “ 1 am plain Clod; 1 care not a bean-stalk for 
the best what hick ifuu* on you all—no, not the next 
day after Simon and J ude, when you go a-feasting to 
Wcstunnslcr, with your galley-lbists and your pot- 
guns, to the very terror of the paper whales; wlii*n 
\ou land iu shoals, and make the understanders in 
Ctica)jside wonder to see ships swuii upon men's 
shoulders; when the fencers nourish and make the 
King's liege people fall down and worship the devil 
and St. Dunstan; when your whifBers are hanged in 
chains, and Hercules* club spits fire about the pageants, 
though the poor childion catch'cold, that^»uow like 
paiiitoc^ clotn, and arc only kept alive with eugar- 
|duins;*witli whom, when the word is given, you inarch 
to Guildhall, with every man his spoon in his pocket, 
wheic you look upon the giants and feed like Saiaceus, 
till you have no stomach to PauPs in the afternoon. 1 
have seen your processions and heard your lions and 
camels make speeches, instead of grace before* and 
after dinner. I have heard songs, loo. or sometbiiig 
like 'em; but the porters have nad the burden, who 
were kept sober at the Chty charge two days before, to 
keep time and tune with their feet; for,''brag wbaC 
you will of your ^’nai'ge, all your pomp lies upon their 
back.” 

From 1639 to 1655 no pageants ivcrc exhibited v the 
unhappy civil wars of England broke out, and the city 
bacame one of the strongholds of Puritanism. Isaac 
PenniMton, who was mayor in 1643, rendered him^lf 
ciififlBrfliy conspicuous by “ the godly thorough refor- 

* A cant lenn for nhopkeepern, from tlieir cry before their 
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ination” he practised iu the cil>. At lus oiclersChtM)i- 
side ('loss was deni disli^d, and St. Paurs dcbcciatcd . 
a w^it of the day slicking a bill to this effect upon llie 
door * — 

*• 'I'his liousc ij» to he Jet, 

It is both wide and lair; 
if you would know the price of it, 

Piiiy ask of Mi. Muyoi.”^ 

During the mayoralty of Sir John Dclhiek, ai 1U55, 
the first restoration of pageantry took .])lace; for on 
the day of bis inauguration be exhibited the usual 
realization of the aims of the Mercers’ (ban pany, of 
winch lie was a member—the crowned Virgin, who 
rode in the procession with much state and soleninity. 
The number of pageants yearly exhibited continved 
giadually to incieabc until 1660, the year of the Re¬ 
storation of Charles II., when the Royal Oak was ex¬ 
hibited as the piincipal feature of the day s displa>, 
and pvp title to Tathaiu's descriptive pamphlet; after 
which period ttiey gradually inci eased the splendour 
and importance of the Shows, which contained many 
allusions to the blessings'of the Restoration aryl tlie 
virtues of Charles IL, in contradistinction to the days 
of Oliver. Thus, iu the Pageant for 1661, Justice in¬ 
veighs against— 

Tfic horrid and abominable crimes ' 

Of the late dissolute licentious times”— 

and ill proportion as ("harlcs incieased in open Iihei- 
tinism and unmasked tyranny, just in the 8aln^ deg^ei* 
do the City laureates ascend in the scale of praise, uiUii, 
in 168*2, at a time when the breach between C^bailes 
and thp citizens w^as daily widening, the charier of the 
city was susfiendcd, and the ^pliant creatures of his 
own party only allowed office as mayor, the walls 
of Guildhall echoed to a song in which his mijesty was 
described as a jierson— 

« In whom all the gnoei axe jointly combined, 

Whom (xod as a paSteni has set to maiikiud.'* 

* After the Restoration, Peuninatoii was trieil with t'^enty- 
eight otheis as ragietdes, was conviXed of^high treason, and died 
duiiijg his confinement in the Tower^f London. 
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From 1G64 to Kfll, the grejt ftre'*^ a»d the plague 
also, liindored the ordinary exhibition of pageantry, 
which generally consisted of two or three pageants on 
Ihr water, oiu* of \^hich was generally Neptune and 
Arnphithritf*, the Thames and attendants, or the Story 
of the Voyage for the Golden Fleece, which pageants 
wcie brought to laud, and swelled the procession to 
Guildhall. There is a curious series of wood-cuts, by 
.Jeghers of Antwerp, representing tbe pageants there 
exhibited on great state occasions by the various I 
guilds, and which may have given our citizens a few 
ideas for their own : one of them is preci^ly similar 
to the Triumph of Neptune, as exhibited in London, 
b(*i^iiiig the bailie name, and agreeing in all points with 
the description published by the City poets; it is given 
at the head of our paper, and is curious inasmuch as it 
exhihitb the mode adopted for hiding the machinery 
and moveii^of the pageant, and for obviating as tiiucn 
as pobriible the ahbuidity of water triumphs swimming 
thiough the stieets, by coveryig the lower i>ortion 
down to the ground with cloths painted to reprcsei|t 
ualer, and (ibhes swimming therein, having two win- 
duivs in tioni for the ineu witfiinside to direct its mo¬ 
tions amid the cioud. 

it uuuld W impobsiblc in the space we have at dis¬ 
posal to gJAc but a nieie incntioa of all the various 
))agcdnts exhibited until their final discdftinuance in 
17o!. Many displayed coiibideiable inwmtion and 
mechankal ingenuity, whii’h invoKed gieat expends 
tuje ; thus the Pageant fur 1017 cost more than 8(K)/., 
])Ut lliey continued t(^ diminish m c ost; in 1085, 473/. 
uas the outlay. Each oompauy generally aontribufed 
iis Hade pageant on the mayoralty of a member; thus 
tiic Goldsinitlis exhibited a laboiatoiy with tlicir 
patioti, Saint Dunstau, who giaMiied the mob by 
seizing the Devil by th(» nose with his tongs the 
moment he aiiswcied the Saint’s challenge to appear 
at liib pciil. Tlie Drapers gave the Shepherds and 
Shfjjheidesses with their lambs, carolling in praise of 
country life, and dancing beneath the greenwood; 
while the Giocers generally exhibited-a King of the 
Moois, an island ot Spiccb, and mounted Blacks, who 
Jibcially distributed foreign fruit from pannicis at 
then bide to the crowding 8]iec^toi4». In the Pageant 
tor 1072, two great giants, each fifteen feet high, were 
“drawn by hoibes in two several chariots, moving, 
talkiiig^aiid taking tobacco as they rode along." * 

'Phe pageant produced lor Sir William Ilooker, of 
Hie Groceis’ Oonipaiiy, iii the year 1073, was eoncocted 
by Thomas Jordan, the most facetious of City poets, 
who had formerly been an actor at the Red Bull 
'rheatre. But perhaps as cpiaint and curious iinagin- 
ines wen‘ exhibited on the mayoralty of Sir Francis 
Cbaplm, of the Cl(n;h-workers’ Company, in 1077, as in 
any of their Shows. They were also invented by 
Thomas Jordan, who produced <011 this occasion a 
“Chaiioe of Fame,” a “Mount of Parnassus," with 
Apollo and t4io Muses, attired as shepherds and shep- 
fi(M desses in honour of the Company, and “ the Temple 
of Fame,” within which blood that venerable character, 
atu iidcd by six persons, representing a Minute, an 
Houi.a'Day, a Week, a Month, and a Year; Ihus 
hdbited, viz.:— 

A Minute, a small person in a skie-culoured robf, 
painted all over with minute-glasses of gold, a fair 
hair, and on it a coronet, the points tipped with 
bubbles; bearing a banner of the V iigin.t 

“ Next to her sitteth an Hour, a person of larger 

^ This calamity was the excuse for omitting ihe usual ivli- 
giouH observances of tlie day. Jordau, iu bis Pageant for 1672, 
tells us that the mayor was now always eonducted home from 
the liall “ without that troublesomii night-ceremouy which hath 
been formeily, when St. PauVs church was standing.* ’ 

t The arms of the Mercers’ Company 
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dinioiisions, in a saiid-culouied lobe, ])dmtcd with 
clocks, watches, and bells; a golden mantle, a brown 
bair, a coronet of dyals, witoa large sun-dyal in fiont, 
<iver her brow; in one band a golden bell, ui the other 
a banner of the golden ram.'^ 

A Day, in a robe of anrora-c^olour ; on if a bkie- 
coloflied mantle, fringed with gold and silver, a long 
curled black hair,.with a coronet of one lialf silver the 
other black (intimating Day atid Night); in one hand 
a shield azure, charged with a golticn cock, and in 
other a banne^ oMhe Cities. * 

“ Next unto her sitteth a virgin, for the personating^ 
of a Week, in a robe of sevtm metals and colours, viz. 
or, argent, gules, azure, sable, veri, and purpurc; a 
silver mantle, a dark brown hair, on which is a g<»]den 
coronet of seven pmilfs, on tin* tops of which aie seven 
round platess of silver, bearing these seven cliararteis, 

S ritten in blactf, viz.: © 5 J whit h signilie 

le plagets and fbe dayes: in one hand blie beaTcth a 
clock, in the other a banner of tlie companies. 

“ Next to licr sitteth a lady of a laiger size, lepi**- 
senting a l^onth (of May;, iii a green piunello silk 
robe, embroidered w'ith \arious flowers, and on it a 
silvei mantle fringed with gold, a brigbt*flaxeii«haii, a 
chaplet of May-flowers, a iwnui opia in one hand, and 
a banner of the king’s in the other. 

“Contiguously (next to hai) iciioseth a \ory lovely 
lady representing a Year, in a closc-bodit'd silk gai- 
meut down to thc^waist, and fioin the waist downwai J 
to her knees hang lound about hei twelve labels or 
panes, with the distinct inscriptions of every iiiontb; 
Hearing a belt or circl Ai oss her, containing the twelve 
signs of the zodiack : a daik brown hair, and on it a 
globular cap (not much unlike a tuibaii), wiih several 
compassing lines, as on a globe; in ou<* liaiid sbe beai- 
eth a target, argent, charged With a serpent vert, in a 
circular liguie, with the tip of his tail in his inuulli; in 
the otlfrr a banner of my lord mayor’s." 

Till* dissension that sprung up between Charles 11. 
and till* citizen^ towards the clobe of his reign, acted 
prejudicially to the annual civic displays. In 1081 
Sir John Moore was elected in ojipositioii to the citi¬ 
zens, being greatly favoured by the couiL paitv. But 
pageantry again revived during the icign of tVilliam 
III., though the spirit ot the old shows had departed, 
and the inventive genius of the City lauieales had fled 
with it. 

The last City poet was Elkanah Settle; he had been 
preceded by Peele, Munday, Dekkev, Middleton, Web¬ 
ster, and Hey wood, the dramatists; John Ta> lor, the 
Water-Poet, Tatham, Jordan, and Taubinan. The* last 
public exhibition by a regular City poet was in 1702, 
on occasion otdlie mayoralty of Sir Samuel Dasliw ood, 
of the Vintners’ Company, and it was perhaps as cosily 
as any. The natron saint of the Company (St. IMaitin) 
appeared, and divided bis cloak among the beggars, 
according to the antient legend; an Indian galleon 
rowed by Bacchanals, and containing Bacclius himself, 
was also exhibited; together with the chariot of 
Ariadne; the Temple of St. Martin, a scene at a 
tavern entertainment, and an “ Arbour of Delight,* 
w'hcre Silenus, Bacchus, and Satyrs* wwe carousing. 
Settle also prepared an entertainment for 1703, wliich 
was set aside by flic death of Prince George of Den¬ 
mark, the husband of Queen Anne, ^0 died on 
the 28th of October, the day before its intf*iulccl 
exhibitiorv 

This last attempt at resuscitating the glories of the 
ancient mayors being so unfortunately frustrated, and 
the, taste for such displays not counterbalancing^ that 
for ecoAomy, no effort was made to revive the anIRtat' 
pageantry, and the display seems to have* sunk to the 
level at which it has remained for inoic than a ceri- 
The crcBt of the Company of Cloth woikeis. 
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tury; the barges by water, or a single impersonation 
, or two on land, lK*ing all that were exhibited. 

Hogarth, in his concluding plate of the * Industry 
and Idleness’ series, has given us a vivid picture of 
the Lord AJavoib Day ui the city, about the middle of 
the la«*t eentni)^ which has been copied at the head ot 
lliw ])a])ei. Fiedciick, Prince of Wales, and his prin- 
cesN me depicted seated beneath a canopy at the j 
eoimu' of Paternoster Row, to view the procession. ; 
Oalier spectators arc acconitnodated on raised and in- 
ei'Osed scats beneath, the members ojU the various cord- I 
panics having raised stands along CheSnside, that of | 
' the Mercers appealing in llie ioregroiina, while e>cry 
window and house-top is filled with gazers, t^c streets 
being guarded by the redoubtable City militia, so 
humorously satirized by the pained, and one of whom, 
anxious to honour the mayor, diseharges as lie 

turns lus head aside, and shuts his cye» for fear ot the 
eousecj[Ucncc8. Ttie mayor’s coach, with its j(^iob of 
foolmen, the City companies, the men'in armour, and 
the banners, piescnt as perfect a picture as could be 
wished of this “ red-letter day*’ in the City. 

In 17(31, when King George III. and lits queen, in 
aerordjiuc with the usual custom, dined^ with the 
mayor on Ihe first Lord Mayor’s Day of their reign, a 
levival of the ancient pageants was suggested aiyl 
partly earru'd out. Ampng the City companies, the 
Armimrcis, the Bra/iers, the Skinners, and Pishinon- 
geis particularly distinguished themselves; the former 
exhibited an andier in a car and a man in armour; the 
Skinners were distinguished by seven of tbeir company 
being dressed in fur, “ havingHheir skins painted in 
the form of iudian piinces;” while the Fishmongers 
exhi lilted a slatuc of St. Peter, I heir patron saint, finely 
gilt; a dolphin, two mermaids, and two sea-horses. 

Sir (jiill)crt Ileatbcote, in 1711, w^as the last lord 
mayor uho rode in bis mayoralty procession on hoise- 
ba<‘K, sinre vvliieh time the civic sovereign has'always 
appealed in a coaeli, attended by bis cha})]ams, and 
the sMord and macc bearers, the former carrying the 
jxMil swoul presented to the city by Queen Elizabeth 
upon opening the Iloyal Exchange; tiic latter su])- 
perting the great gold mace, given by Charles I. to 
the eoipoiation. The present coach, winch is the 
most iiupoMiig fcatine of the modern show, was built 
in 1757, at a cost of 10G5i 3s. Cipriani was the artist 
who (h'Coiated Us panels with a series of paintings, 
typical oi the Virtues, &c., which may not unaptly be 
consid«»red as the last relics of the ancient pageants 
that gave their living representatives on eacdi Lord 
Mayor s Day, to dole forth good advice to the chief 
magistrate of London. 

Men in aniiour are the anticipated ‘^sights” of our 
modern ei\ic displays. Tlic armour is generally bor¬ 
rowed fiom the Tower or from the tluMtrcs. The 
number of these “armed knights” varies at different 
times; in 1822 three of them were exhibitcnl, with 
their attendant squires bearing their sword and bhiekl, 
aceonipaiiied by banner-bcaiers and heralds. In 1825 
five wore exhibited, one in cop)Mn* armour, one in 
bniss scale armour, a third in biass chain mail, the 
other tw'O being ^incd in steel and biass. In 1887 the 
far more atti active novelty W'as something like a re¬ 
vival of tin ancient pageantry, in two/colossal figtpres, 
rcprescutmgiGogand Magog, the giants ot Guildhall; 
each walked along by means of a man withinside, who 
ever and anon turned their faces; and as the figures 
were fourteen feet high, their features were on a level 
with the first-floor windows. They wore extremely 
well contrived, and amieared to call fortli more ad- 
-•’HSiifetion than fell to the share bf the other perae>na|$cs 
of the procession. 

The armed kniglits and their attendants continued 
to be the stawlc omameut of the shows until 1841, 


[November 25, 

when Alderman Pirio/ exhibited that very anciertt 
feature of a Lord Mayor's Show—a ship, fully rigged 
and manned, which sailed up Chcap^ide as “in days o’ 
lang sync.” It was a model of an East Indiainan of 
large size, the yards filltnl with boys from the naval 
sc^hools, and it was placed in a car drawn by six horses; 
and the attention it attracted would seem to warrant 
the introduction of some feature in the dull common¬ 
place arrangements of the procession, as usually ex- 
nibited ; and which, considered as the public inaugura¬ 
tion of the chief magistrate of the first city of the 
world, is certainly capable of much imiuoveincnt. 


LOCOMOTION OF ANIMALS.-No. IV. * 

It has been seen in Article III. that the erect position 
is natural to man, and dependent on the figuieand 
structure of his fi«iineivoiK, and, when nii'chanieAlly 
.considered, not the effect of education. The hmn.iii 
body is supported during progression on one or both 
legs» and the conditions of its locomotion diller fiom 
those of aftnost all other animals. Wc may obsene 
that w^hen locomotion takes place, the centie of giaiity 
of the body must be lowered fnmi the position in w hieii 
it is fomin when standing perfectly erect; and for tins 
jmrpose the legs are furnished with three joints, the 
liibt of whitJl connects them to the trunk, the second is 
llic hingc-jonit of the knee, and the third is the anklt- 
joint, the biruclure of which partakes of the hinge-like 
action of the knee, but has also u small extent ol 
lateral motion. It is owing lo the power of flexion 
and cxlensrjii of the legs that 'it is posbible to cany the 
centre ot gravity of the body almost in a pcifectly hoi i- 
/oiital line and .vitlr a unitorm velocity. 'I’he length 
oi the legs in man. it measured from the hiji-joint to 
the ground wdien standing erect, is found in most ])ei- 
sons to be greater than the length of tlwj rest of the 
body abo\c that point. Of the thiee joints of the leg, 
the first, or hip-joirit. allows it only to move forwards 
the second, or knee-joint, allows it only to move ba( k- 
wards; and the third, or ankle-joint, either backwards 
or forwards. In Ftg, 1 we observe the greatest length 
the leg can assume by the complete e.xtcnsion ol all 
I its joints, this length bc,jng the distance between a, tlie 
bead of the thigh-bone, and r, the convex surface oi' 
the aqklc-jomt. In Ftg. 2 wc Jiavc the Ica-st length of 



the leg, produced by the simultaneous flexion of all 
the joints, but this bending of the teg is evidently 
much greater than is necessary in the act of quickest 
walking, during which iiie bending of the leg is as 
represented in Fig. 3; so that the range of motion in 
the several joints of the legs is greater than is neces- 

** Tlnn Is not sfrictly, though very nearly, true, the range 
backwards being only 
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wry fur the common purposes walking, but is essen¬ 
tial to some other attitudes. . It will bo observed 
that the. length of the thigh-bone is nearly e^ual to 
that of the leg from the knee to the ankle, and in con¬ 
sequence of the opposite directions in which the limbs 
move U]K)U the joints, we are enabled to perform the 
following curious functionIf the heel be raised 
from the ground about 41^ so that the body rests on 
the ball of the foot only, the centre of gravity may be 
made to descend in a vertical line by Ending all the 
joints of the legs simultaneously {Fig. 4): a reference 



Pig. 4? 


to the figure will show how this is accomplished.* The 
entire faiige of the knee-joint being, in round num¬ 
bers, 144®, the least angle that can be formed between 
tlie leg and thigh is 36”; and since the distance from 
the hip-joint to the knee when bent is equal to the dis- 
lanco ironi the knee to the ankle, the hiji-joint a will 
always be found in the vertical line ry, and when the 
knee-joint is fully hen t, f. e. when the leg and thigh are 
inclined sft an angle of 36®, each of the angles at the 
base ot the equilateral triangle aftr will be 72®; now 
the utmost forw^ard range of the leg upon the ankle is 
only 31®, therefore the heel must hft raised 41® in order 
to throw the leg sufiScicntly forward to make the angle 
between itself and xy, the vertical line, 72®, by which 
means the point a will have descended to the 16west 
poBsiblo position in that line. This is a property 
peculiar to the structure of the human frame. In the 
act of standing both legs concur to the support of the 
trunk, and for this purpose alone there is a consider¬ 
able expenditure of force employed to keep the centre 
of gravity of the body above the ground; and wc all 
know that in standing for a considerable length 
time great weariness is experienced; and althougn 
the force exerted in standing is less than in walking 
and running, it is nevertheless estimated to be equal 
the height of the centie of gravity multiplied by the 
weight of the body—at least this is the estimate made 
by Poisson, in his ‘Traiit* dc Mcchanique,' Paris, 1833, 


section 688. Hence we see the great increase of labour 
that corpulent persons undergo, compared with that of 
persons of slighter dimenfions; for not onl^ is the 
weight greater in the former, but the centre of gravity 
is placed higher from the gronn J, so that the product 
of an increased weight with a greater height is very 
perceptibly lelt whilst standing, and more so wliilst 
walking, as wc shall hereafter see' We have stated 
that thn centre oi giavity oP the body in walking is 
borne along with a uniform velocity; but this is not 
strictly true, fori^ the end of eac'h step the motioirSf 
the centre is llightly accelerated, and retarded at the 
commencement of ifie sh'p; but as these changes occur* 
in every #tcp precisely in the same way, the result may 
be considered to be a unifoim motion. The term uni* 
form motion must hp^nderstood to mean that the body 
moves throi^gh eifSal spaces in equal units of time; 
and by veiocity wo understand the rate of a body's 
Snotiom which is measured by the space through which 
tlie body docs or would, if left to itself, move uniformly 
in a given time. • 

IValkins ^,—Tri walking, as ^vcll as in running, we 
may divuK; flie body into two portions: first, Uie por¬ 
tion wdiioh constitutes the burdtMi to he 4joi no, itonsist- 
ing of the trunk, head, neck, and arms; and, M*rondly, 
that which supports the burden, and propeds it along, 
consisting ot the legs. In walking, the trunk, with its 
appendages, is earned forwarrl on the heads of the 
thigh-bones, like a rod poised lengthwise on the tip of 
the finger; and we know that it the finger be moveTl 
onwards when lb(» rod is poised vertically, it will fall 
backwards, and that iUmnst be inclined forwards to 
preserve its position on the finger, indeed its inclina¬ 
tion must be very nicely adjusted to prevent it tailing 
as tbe finger moves forwards and this inclination iiiust 
be greater as the movement of the linger is increased ; 
and if the wind moves in an opposite direction, a still 
greatep inclination of the rod becomes necessaiy, and 
those who have made the experiment mual be awaic 
of the difficulty, unless after much practice, to keep 
the rod thus balanced from falling. Now the humau 
body is balanced on each leg alternately, in a iiiauiier 
precisely similar to and subjec t to the same conditions 
of equilibrium as the rod ; the trunk must therefore be 
inclined forwards duiing progression, and its inclina¬ 
tion must be greater or less, according to the velocity 
of the movement and. the icsistance of the air. It is 
for this reason that we sec persons inclining their 
bodies very much forw’anl in walking against a strong 
wind, and almost elect when walking iti thesamedH 
rection as the wind. Beaiing, then, these pi inciples in 
mind, we can easily understand why it is that every 
niotement of Jhc arms, head, neck, and trunk, and 
every position of the legs, requires a siiniiUaneous 
movement of all the lest of the body to keep the w hole 
poised ou the heads of the thigh-bones during walking. 

The m(‘asures of the inclinations of the trunk due to 
different velocities have been taken by Messrs. W. and 
E. Weber, and aie quoted in Dr. Todd's ‘Cyclopmdia 
of Anatomy and Physiology,’ pait 2.3, article ‘ Motion,’ 
page 460, w here the conditions necessary to keep the 
trunk poised on the legs will bo loimd investigated, 

I move at large. The arms, being at ac hed to tbe upjier 
paitnf the trunk,.and (onsideiably above tbe axis of 
motion, or line through the hip-jointfl, rniiheing more¬ 
over free to move in almost every diiection, exccjit in 
that which W’ould tear them from the body, contribute 
a great deal towards keeping the trunk’ in a slate of 
equilibrium on the legs, and thus dispense with that 
large amount of muscular force which would oiherwi?e 
be Vequired for that pttrpose: hence in walkirig^re 
observe the arms in constant motion, osc'ilUtmg back- 
w ards and furw^ards at every step, and w e find, on more 
closely insjiceting the order in winch they move, with 
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riaiM^ U> the Ieg«. that whttet tb« nght l^g tor- 
jnim tbg trunk >9 turned round hunzontaUy on t^c 
' af W left thigh-bQiUi, which Icaidi to ndvaact 
it thpulder before the left, hut thw le counter- 
the fight am, which awinga haokwardit «ad 
bf tbeleft^ which at the 9aroe Utne awiags forWarda, 
and the cMnlnaed eftect of these two motions hi to nen- 
tMdire the twisting M the upper part of the trunk on 
(be len toing each se>p. A corresponding efiect 
tikes nmeo when the left leg swings forwards, so ftiat 
a fiOM walker can move without any;rensible twisting 
oftfae body, whirh is, however, geneigDy apparent in 
ibe female sex, arising from the greater distance be¬ 
tween the heads of the two thigh'^hones in them than m 
males The swinging o( the arms then is attended 
with consideraMe advantage, tec not only do they 
lessen the amount of muscular e^tion,,hut give a 
greater freedom to the attitudes assumed by the trunk 
in waUung and a more easy style ot movement and a'j 
graceful gidt results from tiieir well-regulated osi illa¬ 
tion. When the amis, however, are« made to describe 
very large curves externally to the vertical plane in 
which they swing naturall), a trick whuh youths aie 
prone ta under uie erroneous idea of thereby adding 
to (he manliness of (heir apjiearance, the effect » m 
reality extreme awkwardness, for the shoulders ar,e 
thrown alternately forwards, and much muscular 
strength is wasted, as may be veiified by any one who 
tnes to walk in this manner for a long time and at a 
rapid pace 

in walking, the < entre ef gravity does not move 111 a 
peiiertly hon/ontal line, but it fc raised and depressed 
ouiing each step Wcbci found, by an apparatus de¬ 
signed for that purpose, that in ordinary walking, wh«‘n 
the length of the step taken was 2 39 feet, the me in ele¬ 
vation imd depression was 1 1 inch, and this quantity 
of vertioal motion was very nearly the same whethei 
the speed was increased or diminished. In walking 
on the ball of the foot the mean elevation and depres¬ 
sion of (ho trunk did not exceed 0 8 inch. 

We have already mentioned what quantity of foiic 
IS necessary to be expended tosuppoit the body in 
standing, but in walking, each kg has not only to sus 
tain in its turn the whole of the Bupenncumbeiit paits, 
with the additional wtight of the swinging leg, but to 
Mish ftie body iorwards, and lor these pnrixises the 
force IB very considerable The resistance to the lor- 
ward movement of the body arises liom the ini turn of 
the jomfis, tiie fru tion oi the solo oi tiu loot upon 
the ground, and of the air, but the principal lesistani e 
IS that of the advanced leg when it reaches the ground 

It has been alwsvs supposed, until a ver) lerent 
period, by those whose bipuness it is,.to study the 
stme-ture and opeiation of the seveial oigans ot am 
msA bodies, that the swinging-of the legs in walking 
and running depended on the action of the rouse ks 
It has, however, been discovered by MM W andE 
Weber that the leg swings after it has been raised from 
the ground by the force of gravity alone, and that it 
obeys the same laws as the pendulum oi a clock In 
fact they regard the supporting leg as tho substitute 
for the wei^t of a clock, and the swinging leg as the 
aubstifute for the pendulum, eaih leg exchanging its 
office successively We have here, then, an illustration 
of the conn^tion between the laws which eovein the 
solar system and those which govern the locomotive 
actions ot the organs ot human oeiiigs , 

Now aa the leg swings according to the laws ot the 
pendulum, and moves forwards without the active in¬ 
terposition of Its muscles, we roust see how roueb^the 
ecffildmy of the power which Is destined to edbble us 
to move upon the earth has been provided for in the 
formadon of tbe human race, for were the muscles of 
the legs cmpldycd in this movement, their force would 


soon be exhausted, and, we should be able to move 
over a very limited in a long time 
It IS weft known that a short pendulum will vibrato 
much quicker than a long one, and (hat tlio time oi 
one vibration of Uie pendulum oi all clocks is regu¬ 
lated upon this principle, but to be more precise, the 
(lines of the pmodic oscillations of any two pendu¬ 
lums aie respectively as iAe squeae loois qf their 
length By applymg these principles to tbe swinging 
leg of a man m w slking, wc can easily understand why 
persons with short take more rapid steps than 
persona with long legs, and why males and lernales 
rarely step together, unless tbe former accoinipodste 
tlie length of their step to the time of the latter 


Ovtthnd Rout* to /ndia.—Aden ptf«ents u« with onr oi those 
phenomena which (he giant ‘etnim u eifi) day and iinv 
wbire aihiiving nmu roiksand a few >aidvof ondi shoip 
onOP tenanted only liy thp <pa-giiH and thp ciuh urp iii w coiprpd 
^y cbperfiil ilomiriha, and aniinatid h) a amall hot busy anil 
contpnted po)iiilalioii, who lii< hy iiiiloaclini; thp tiipl diifs 
•toning and jlrolcitiiig dip rod, and pmhaiking it ii]witi tin 
steimPiB tqioii (he shore of t littlp bij, foimidhy a smill 
lioll ol locks, stands a spic uns avd comniodn ns im Id iig 1 1 
wood, wattU, and ddi rmend within and witmiit l\ whitp 
wash, and dal\ mitlH and thatchpil whirh hints tl, poi^os, 
of an hotel Some tiilirptiDing P.usiti firm U nd>i\ sUit t 
and niaiiitaine||> this pstablinliment, wlitrt tlit st am I rat tia 
veller will hiiwan ixrtlkiitand (all thi igs runsirUird) not ix 
pensiip table ind cpilai than heds, while liniti and rxirllriit 
uttendaiiep Fiic wood anil swtel water lung Inonghi tiom 1 
coiwirleiablc distance, must nereswnly Ih dear, hot tiny ili 
not constitute sperial ittms in the lull, unless you iiidulgp in i 
fiuli bath, Wlien tour shillings, oV two rupees, att pejalh 
Donkeys and their atfhudant v igahond owners aic avail il le h\ 
scores, and it la usuil t< hue one tin a iidc to the Arab town ol 
Aden, four miles finm the anchor ige, and inspert the srene »t 
roam a I loody stnie before out troo]ia utablisWl tbeii ])usi 1 1 
footing on the soil of the Ishinaelite A six days tii| fiom 
Aden, with the delightful ciiiieomitaritfc fine weatlipr anil flii 
sniit hipt/es, parried lu to Suer . . , fbanks to the excit oi s 
ot the Iliilish agents anil ossmlalioiis, who make rt ih ir liiisntess 
to pioniote the interroinse with India, then is little didpuin e 
now lietweeii tiaeilllng sevtiily niilti, over a yxist ir ul in hng- 
Und and guinp o\ei tiie sirat sjiaie ol grodn I on the Isthmus of 
Sue/ forty vans eaih diawii I y tour good hoisis, and d ivtn 
t>V an Vgyptian Jehu, ciiry mg fiom four to six iiiside and 'irni 
out tl iiiepoit the In ng loiitents oi two eiowded eteuners acioss 
the and and desnlite plain which divides Cairo tiom thr fled 
Sea Some of thi v ans have an hid roofs, like those of,i ommnn 
waggons waliiproof, and ] iinte-d gieen They ait all ligli*, t ot 
very sliong, and capable ot Uaring without damvge, the violent 
rolliBions ve ith tumps of stinie ami rock to whir li they an ex 
jKised in some ports of the road The passengeis sit omnibus 
iiuliion, at the sides of llie vehirles, inteniig at the lank, an 
airuigemeiit that is unavoidable from the height oi the wheels (a 
single |iaii}, whiili leach half way up the body of tlie von The 
seats 010 caiiKted, and the whole tiling la roomy aeid commo 
dumb At the end of eveiy ten or twelve miles, horses are 
changed at a sort ot road-side stable inn, erected foi the pur|i 08 e, 
at two or three of which the tiaveller will gel a eayntal dinnei, 
ot lueakfast, or luncheon, of egn, mutlon-ehunf mast pigem s, 
stewed fowls, potatoes, bread, and gooel bottleei ale^ with t< i ei 
ceiftee, if he prefer them Midway, and again at the halting 
plaee twenty miles from Cairo, there vie divans 01 kofns at 
round (he chief apartment, and bed-mums for loelies ane' ra urn d 
people At one ot these it u as well to sleep for a few bouis, tii 
sixteen hours' eontinned travelling tn the vans Will be found iir 
Itiip by people unacenstomed to great fatigue After the deseit 
—the scenery of which may bt described as a dreaiy flat, only 
diversified by sand-hills, Sfames, rat-bides> camel skelitons, and 
two trees—the view of the * City of the Tombs, is ex¬ 

tremely phasing The Nile meandaniig dirougb fields of com 
or neh pastme-wid, the white sails of tbe boats gliding on the 
iivei's bosom, the foluiin of tbe (gardens ut the nil nibl of tbi 
town, tbe mosques and minatels, the palaces^ and tbe distant, 
though apparently proximate, pyramids^^orm a pictme grateful f 
to the ejr and agreeable ftom hlftorlodl association —/fsiohc 
Journal for Oetoter, 
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A DAY AT A LEEDS WOOLLEN-FACTORY. 
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[(. loth H ll, Li<Ub 1 


Wtii ^ Ldand. three ceiituiios ci?o, called Leedb a Riding a ponor which Glouccsatershire and Somertei- 
“piaiy merciit louiie, ha\itig one paroche <hutch, shire cannot equal. The steam-engine, too, and va- 
leasonably well builded,” it is evident that he did not nous niarhmes for facilitating some of the raanuiactur- 
regaidit as a busy centie of inamifactunng opefations, mg processes, have been more readily introduced into 
receiving the produce of the neighbouihood, and dis- the tormer than into the latter, a circumstance which, 
tnbnliiig It to all quarters of the woild. Nor indeed even without reference to other points of comparison, 
aie there any indications that the present “ clothing is sufficient to account for much ot the recent advance 
metiopolis ’ was at that time eminent in respect of the in the north. 

woollen manufactures of the West Riding; tor it is When we look at a map of any district where the 
iiKuitioiied as being subordinate to Halifax, to Wake- woollen maisufaclure ha^ been long earned on, we find 
field, ami to Btadford. And even all these towns that it usually exhibits a range of hills and valleys, 
taken collectively did not repiesent the chief seat of with stiearns flowing from and between the former 
this branch of productive industry ; since the West ot into the latter; and a glance at the processes of manu- 
England was at that time, and continued to be till a facture shows why this is the case. The water required 
comparatively recent period, the most important cloth- in both the pieparatoiy and the finishing processes, 
ing district m England. and the power required to work the fulling-stocks. 

The changes which the woollen manufacture, as re- rendered the vicinage of a iiver very important, 
spects both looaliration and mode of management, has especially when steam-engines and Artesian 
been ahd is nowundergoing, are very remarkable. Some weic hardly known. Dyer, m ^his poem of ‘The 
years ago the ‘ West of England cloths’ were the test Fleece'—a production moie remarkable for the siii- 
of excellence in this manufacture; while the produc- guiarity ot its sibject than for the ej^llence of its 
tions of Yorkshire were deemed of a coarser and poetry, it being a kind of history oPwool and the 
cheaper character. At present, although the western woollen trade ** done into verse* —notices in the fol- 
counties have, not deteriorated in their product, the lowing lines some of the uses to which a clear stream 
West Hiding of Yoikshire has made giant strides, by was applied by the clothiers of eighty years ago:— 
which equal skill in every department has been at- « Next, from the slacken’d beam the woof unroll’d, • 
tamed; while the commercial^ advantages resulting . Near some clear-sliding river, Aire or Stroud, ^ 
from coal-mines, from water-power, from canals and ft by the noisy fiillhig-mill receiv’d; 
railroads, and from vicinage to the eastern port of Hull Where tumbling waters turn enormous wheels, 
and the western port.of Uverpool, give to the West And hammers, rising and descending, learn 
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To imiteto tbc iadiutry of iiM.n. 

Oft the vet web is cteeped, and often laU'd, 

Vtwbdripinng, to the lim’e waety bank; 

' And liotwy annf of non, with full-oMin^d itmgtbi 

Wdiu out the latent water.'* 

Whether we go into Glouceeterahirc, Wiltdtire. or 
yorkabire. wf shall find these streams waterii)|; the 
clothing districts. In Gloucestershire there is a 4ie* 
trict <*allled the ** Bottoms,” containing the parishes 
and towns of DwaJejr. Cml Uley, Arderiey, Wickwar, 
Sttoud. WoettwteMilw^gdga. Avemng, FamewJdt, 
PK^comb, Ratidivtek. MinchenhamigilbOR, BiesW, Rod* 
borough, StoMhome, King’s Stanley, Jitnrard Stanley, 
ftyood Chester, Horsley, and SaatuBgton,—on which, 
and in all the eulages axevwb wMtten elotns afe manu* 
lectured in kufa number} Stroud being a kind of 
centre to the whole; ai»d here sm find the Stroud- 
Water and edlier small streatw PMt these 

several plaoea towards the Severn, Xtv Wiltshire the 
chief r lothinf towns, Bradford, Chi|Miloham, Melk*< 
sham, Trowbndft, and Westbury, are efi admatea either 
on the Avon Itaelf or ott ontf of the atreMM ftowtag 
into it. In yorlnhire. in like mannei, the bttqr cloib, 
ing towns of teidi, Bradford. Hahfax, UviddendfoM, 
Wakefield, OtMbnry, Xaighley, Ac. are aittuMted ea 
the banks of itreams which ara perhaps mere abwi* 
dantly used as manufacturing aida than any otheva ip 
England, except the Mersey and the Irwell. 

We hope to be able, by describing what cemct under 
nohce in a viatt to one of the large ,clotb*facteriea of 
modern times, to give a general idea of thia very in* 
teiestiDg branch of manufacture. But thare are two 
matters which must first be glaoieed at before the true 
position of such establishments can he understood; 
vis. the difference between woollen and teortted goods, 
and the difference between theybdorwaDd the domettio 
systems of working. As rssiieuts the first point, the 
sheep’s wool oniplt^Nld is separated into two kinds, 
one of which is long 111 fibre and the other diorb; the 
former being apttu and woven much in the same way 
as cotton or silk goods, while the latteit hordes being 
8 |>un and woven, is fdted, fitUed, or milled, so as to 
pioduce that peculiarity of surface which distinguishes 
all woollen cloth. These two branches of manufacture 
are wholly distinct; diUerent kinds of wool being em¬ 
ployed, different machines applied, difi'crcnt factoiy 
arrangements made, and different maikel-halls esta¬ 
blished. The shalloons, camlets, tabinets, merinos, 
moieens, duroys, lastings, cahmancoes, and a host of 
other vaiieties of worsted goods—forming the staple 

S ioduets of Bradford and other towns in the West 
Uding—will not come under our notice in the present 
article, itie object here being confined to woollen manu¬ 
factures properly so i ailed. ^ 

As respects the second poiifc, the difference between 
the .irtudes of conducting the woollen manufactuie is 
very remarkable. There are three systems followed; 
the first in the West of England, the second in a latge 
number of villages west and south of Leeds, and the 
third principally in the towns of Leeds, Halifax, and 
Huddersfield. In the maeter-elothier system of the 
West of England the manufacturer buys nis wool from 
the importer or the wool-stapler, and employs persons 
to work it up into'cloth, giving each separate process 
to distinct sets of men, who work eitb^ their own 
houses or at ipe house of the master-clothier, as 
each man only performs one process, he acquires great 
manual dexterity at it; and the excellence of the 
West of England ololh used to be in great paVt attri¬ 
buted to this subdivision of employment. So high, 
indeed, was the reputation of the cloths sold at the 
Stroufl. and Wiltshire maikcts, that, before thejrapfd 
rise of the Yorkshire manufacture, the Yorinhire 
clothiers used frequently to travel to the West of Eng¬ 


land to purchase wool, return to the north to work it 
into cloi^ and re-oofivey it for sale to the West of 
England, as being the most flourishing mart for this 
commodity. 

The domestic system of the Yorkshire villages differs 
considerably from the above. Here the actual work¬ 
man is a small manufacturer on his own account, and 
this was the general system pursued before the appli¬ 
cation of large capitals to the business. These small 
mtnafootiU'ei* frequaotly occupy sipaU farms, partly 
as a means of support, and partly for the convenience 
of the manufteture. The domestic dofoiers have in 
their bouses from one to four looms, on which, and in 
tbs proesMooiuMctedwlth tlmiqpinning of the woollen 
yarn, they employ themselves, tlMr wives and children, 
and sometimes a Eew workpeople from their neigh¬ 
bourhood. During harvest the females and children 
go out to work in us fields. In the primitive torm of 
this system the domcsBc clothieis earned on Uie whole 
pi ocess of the maanfocture, up to the state of undressed 
eloth; but as the advantages of machinery and of com¬ 
bined mmfial became apparent, they gradually adopted 
• dUlioUi mean between the factory and the domestic 
MKesM. They erected juint-stock mills by contnbu- 
tWBI from among themselves, or else independent 
turtles established such mills; and with the aid of 
these mills, the domestic system now assumes the fol- 
lowiBg form i^the domestic dothier, aftoi purchasing 
hiawoql aodjaeciding on the mode m which it shall be 
worked up. seods H to a mill to be prepaied for spin¬ 
ning : it is then brought home for his wife and cbildi en 
to spin, and for him to weave into cloth: it then goes 
again to the mill to he ‘ fu^edand, after being 
agaia returned to the dothier, is by him carved a stage 
or tweforther,at.d then sold in the state of’undressed 
cloth,' sometimes dyeu, and in other cases white. M'e 
dull ftirther illustrate some of the features of the do¬ 
mestic system in a futuie paw. 

The factory system of cloth manufacturing hears a 
oloae analogy to that of cotton; it being the growth of 
ateam-powM', mechanical invention, and accumulated 
capital. In the^laig'e woollen factories, evciy step of 
the process is curried on in one building or one range 
of buildings, from the sorting of the wool to the press¬ 
ing oi the finished woollen cloth. In this system, as 
in that of the mastcr-clethiers, the workmen have no 
property in the material winch they are fabricating, 
liieir aemuueratiuu being simply in the form of wages 
foi labour bestow ed; whereas in the domestic system, 
the manufactuier unites the characters of master and 
workman in himself. 


Let us now witness the arrangements and follow the 
routine of processes in a large woollen-factory, as a 
means of obtaining a knowledge of the manufacture. 

Among the large cloth-factories «t Leeds, that of 
Messrs. B. Gott and Sons, which, by the k^nd per¬ 
mission of the proprietors, we have been allowed to 
visit, IS well calculated to facilitate our present object, 
from the completenesu and large extent op which all 
the processes of the manufacture are there conducted. 
Leeds, on whichever side we appioach it, piesents 
marked evidence, by the numerous tall ctunincys 
visible on every side, of flic extensive msnufoctunng 
operations earned on. It was estimatud in 1838 tliat 
there were at that time 106 woollen-milla itf the parish 
of Leeds, employing 9738 hands, 2721 of whom were 
females; and that there were altogether mote than 
three hundred stcam-ongincs at work in the parish, 
about half of which were employed ih the textile 
manufarturcB.'* Leeds must necessarily, tlicicfoie, 


" The eziiteuce and extent of the textile manofecturee in the 
eaetern pait of the town 4ro curiouely lUaetrated by dw iianee 
of a chieter of five email ctnete there situated—Mill Stre^ 
Woreted Street, Spinner Street, Cotton Street and Silk Street. 
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present much oi the smoke sftid bustle of our busiest and when these doors are unlocked, the recess exhibits 
towns. The greater part of tneso factories are congre- to view about a hundred and forty keys, bangjing on as 
gated near or on the banks of the river Aire, which many hooks; the whole ctesiflea intwcnty^sixdepart- 
flows through the town from west to east, and presents ments, and all the keys in each deparitnent numbered* 
every indication of commercial activity. When stand- All these keys belong to the various rangds and rooms 
ing on the principal bridge of Leeds, leading from of the factory; and a well-arranged mtern of rules is 
Hunslet to the main High Street, called Briggato, a adopted as to the use and custody of them. Another 
glance around reveals much of the activity here noticed, little arrangement of a protective character, such as is 
though the crookedness of the river prevents the array often to be met v^jth in largesestablishments, is a kind 
of factories and warehouses on its uanks from being of tell-tale clock, so constructed as to show whether 
visible so plainly as they otherwise would be. the watchman guard has been at his post during 

Proceeding westward from Briftgate, past oue of the certain stated in^tervals in the night, 
elotli-halls (of which more hereafter), ue arrive at a When we arrive within the first quadi angle, we find 
w^tern suburb of Leeds called Bean* Ing, where is an opei^area surrounded by brick buildings. On the 
situated the larger of the two factories of Me^rs. Gott. north is a long lange of wool warehouses, five storiee 
It is an immense pile of buildings, comprising one in height, and cx,tending the whole breadth of the 
quadrangle behind another, and both surrounded on premises f^oiii «ast to west. The principal work- 
cvery side^by long ranges of workshops, warehouses, ranges are surrounding the inner or southern quad- 
&c. But before reaching the factory itself, we pass^ rangle; where one long pile is occupied by a number 
by a pair of folding-gates, giving entrance to a large .of uira eug^ed in various handicraft employmcntb 

f )Iot of ground presenting a* twofold interest, both connected with the manufacture, another by the ma- 
rom the futrposc to which it is now a^ipliod, and from chines in which the wool is prepared for spinning, 
the improvements whiv;Ji it “indicates m the mode of another by*tlie spuming machinery, and others for the 
)nanufa(‘ture. This ground was formerly occupied as weaving, the fulling, the drying, the dyeing, and the 
a imtcr-field, w Ijcrc ttie woollen cloth, in various numerous processes connected with the finishing the 
stages of Its manutacture, w*as suspended by hooks on pf cloth. There are also various subsidiary buildings, 
rails to dry. But the custom became introduced, by such as an engine-house with two eighty horse-power 
degree?, of drying the cloth in close rootUP or galleries engines, a loom in which ilfi‘ logwood used for oyeuig 
heated by btcam oi by hot air; and this has been found is cut up by twp powerful nuchiuuB into small frag- 
ju various ways so much more efficacious, that the old merits, an engineering shop for the repah of She 
system of tentering is no longer acted on in large machinery, store-iooms for the oils and dyes employed 
(‘stablihhmonts- The tenter-ground thus set at liberty in the works, and soHfouh. There is a circumstance 
has boen4«iiJ out in a series of gaulcns for the work- connected with the slcjin-l»oileis and furnaces which 
men in the factory, and thus nre^nils a must pleasant is worthy of notice as iilustralmg a subject in uhicli 
and healthful boundary to tno Factory on the eastern the town of Leeds has taken an honouiable ]»recedenct‘ 
side. Tire e-\tenl of ground thub laid out is about before most other towns, viss. ihc attempts to consume 
eight acres, divided into a hundred and foity-tuo allot- the smoke, or lather to prevent its formation. Miicli 
meats of nearly equal size. Such of the workmen as has Ispcii done at Leeds within the last few years to 
take an interest in gardening aie allowed to cultivate lessen the nnibaiice of smoke; and the unangemenls 
these little allotments, patnig a trifling feiini in the at the facloiy under notice exemplify on<Mrf the modes 
form of rent, not as a source of pyofit to the pni- of procedure. In the funiace-ioom each furnace has 
piietors, but to give the men an iniuibpuled liglil to a thick ])iece of glass in fiont, tinough which the upper 
the produce which they may have cultivated. Neaily pait of the fiie-chuinber can be seen. On a lower 
all the allotments are in a flourishing and liealthy con- revel is a kind (;f pump, vnUi a handle regulated by a 
dition, each one staked off, s^arated from thf others, woiglii; and lln^ }mmp is made to open a valve which 
and numhored, and each one serving to denote the admits air into the fire in exact proportion to the fuel 
kind gf product* which its cultiv ator clu> 0 bcs to select, used, determined by the exiierience of the lurnace^man. 
Some contain flowers chiefly; while others (and these Smoke is simply unhurned coal, and is produced through 
more generally) contain such culinary vegetables as a want of due proportion ia the quantity of air admitted 
potatoes, cabbages, lettuces, onion3, See. The family to the burning fuel, and to the inode ot admission; and 
of one of the workmen reside in a kind of lodge near the mode of adjusting this supplj so far successful in 
the entrance, and to this family tlic care of the garden the present instance, that thcie is but little smoke 
is entrusted. Opposite the lodge is a tool-house, rising from yie chimney con necied with the furnace^ 
where, qp hook» and rails propcily numbered, hang to which this apparatusadjusted, 
all the gardening tools, suen as spades, hoes, rakes. The general arrangements of the factory, and the 
and so forth, each renter having ins own took. In nature of the processes earned on therein, may ner- 
this tool-house is a board inscribed with the * Rules haps be best illustrated by selecting a piece of fine blue 
and ReguktionB * whicb the )ft'Oprietors have csta- or black cloth as an example, and following it through 
blished for the good management of the garden; such its various stages of progress; it being at the same 
as the hours during which tlic workmen and their time understood that all the varieties of woollen cloth 
families may have access to the garden, the admission result from various modifications of some or all of these 
of the^riends of the workmen, and other arrangements processes. ^ 

of a similar character. In a busy town such as Leeds, Fiist, of the crude wool. The wool of English 
where bouses and factories arc necessarily congregated shgep is not npw much used for broad-cloth; it being 
very thickly, the existence of a plot of garden grefUnd more adapted for the production of stufi^ camlets, and 
in such a situation is important in respect to the health the different articles coming under the denomination 
of those who Ijve near, independent of the good effects of ‘ worsteds.’ In proportion as the sheep is improved 
likely to result from the maintenance of these kindly in flesht so does its wool acquire a quality uiisuited for 
relations between masters and workmen. the purposes of tho woollen-manufacturer ; and as 

Wiibinside the first quadrangle of the factoiy is a soon as the imiiort duty on foreign wool was so far 
porters lodge, in which there is^n arrangement which l^weaed as to lead ttfextensive dealings, our iiEfioUen 
serves to illustrate the regularity and system ob- manufacturers began to use a larger and larger pro- 
servable in such large establishments. Fixed up portion of foreign wool, until at length it forms by far 
against the wall is a shallow recegs, closed by doors: the greater portion of that employcik Formerly the • 

‘1 V 
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Spiiauh wofd WM regarded as the fineet, and all onr 
\mt elcHh wai made from it; but the Spanish sliecp 
' being introduced into Saxony and other f^arts oi Ger¬ 
many, the German hoqI has gradually diiveii most of 
the Spmish wool out of the English market. Mote 
recently, however, Australia has established a new 
source of supply, and the wool thence obtainadu in 
respect both of ouahty and price, is so advantageous 
to the clothier, that ever;^ year nitnesses an enormous 
increase in the quantity imported. We may perhaps 
stale sn a general way, that at pref^ent our viorsted 
fabnes are made mostly fiom Ed^lLsh uooh our 
finest woollens mostly iiom German wool, and the 
largo bulk of our woollens mostly from Australian 

WfM)L 

The wool is brought to the f^tory in packages of 
various shapes and sizes, some almost a cube of three 
or four feet, some in hags not much Ic^s than twelve 
feet long, and others intermediate between the two< 
forms. Each fleec'c (.comprising the wool ficfiu one 
sheep) of foreign wool wei^s from two to two and a 
half pounds; the coarser English fleece, adapted foi 
liosicry or the worsted trade, weighing sometimes sixoi 
eight pounds. ^Geneially the foreign wools are tied up 
in small bundles of three or four fleeces each, and 
these bundles made up into packs. When one of the 
packs of wool is opened, the locks are found to be afl 
entangled together in a ccinfused mass; and they have 
to be separated and somewhat loosened before any 
further pioc^ess can be commenced. But the woiknun 
into whose hands the wool first passes has someiliing 
tnore to do than ineiely separativtlic locks; he has to i 
sort the wool into parcels of diflerent qualities, a pro- j 
eesa involving very great nicely. Not only do fle<ces 
differ one from another, but dilleicnt parts of the 
same fleece present qualities of wool uitlcly diveisc; 
and as these diflerent qualities are appiopiiate to the 
production of difierent kmds oi cloth, the ]>ie])a 4 at 0 ]y 
sorting is an iinpoitant aSah. The fingers of the 
sorter acquire by piactice an oxtraoidiiiaiy dipioe of| 
sensitiveness, by wliich diflerent qualities oi fibio, 
quite unappreciable by others, aic at once delected by 
him. He stands in liont of a bench or fiamc lOMied 
with a wire grating, on which he ])lacGs the wooJ, and, 
working nimbly with his two hands, ho scpaiatCH the 
wool into six, eight, ten, or soinclinies as m.uiy 
fifteen different kinds. It is not ineiefinencbb of rd)i( | 
which the 801 tor icgards: he takes I'ognizancc of soil¬ 
ness, strengili, colour, clcannobs, and icgulaiity, and 
legulatcshiB subdivision by all of those qualities. It 
is said that if the woohsoitcr be out of piactice loi 
any considerable time, his Angcis lose the deljoacy of 
touch indispensable o his ocdipalion. The dust and 
loose fibres winch aie shaken iioin tbe^ wool during 
the soiting fall thiough the giating into a rooop 
tacK beneath, and aie thence ieino\cd to be sold as 
inaiune. 

'File wool, thus scpaiatcd into parcels, is scoured or 
washed in a hot alkaline liquor, as a means of reinov • 
ing some of the grease which it retains from the sheep. 
In the lower part of one of the buildings are all the 
necessary appendages of coppers, boilers, vats, and 
other vessels for both scouring the wool and the cloth 
and for dyeing. With respect to the ^dyeing, a differ¬ 
ence is obser^ble between cotton goons on the bao 
hand, and woollen or worsted goods on the other. Cot¬ 
ton goods are never dyed in the state of cotton w' 0 f)l; 
the cotton being dyed, if ^cd at all, either after sjiiu- 
ning or after weaving. But wobllen or worsted goods 
fSirc never made from wool dyed in the state of yarn, 
that after spinning, but before veaving; the wool 
being always dyed eiuier in the state of ivool, oefote 
spinning, gr after being woven. This giv es rise to the 
distinction between ‘wool-dyed' cloth and ‘piece- 
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dyed' cloth, each kind jiossessing its own peculiar ad¬ 
vantages, and each glvi^g employment to a particular 
market or cloth-hall at Lecds.^ 11 the cloth is d)ed in 
the wool, the dyed W’ool, before undergoing any other 
process, is laid on a table, and women pick out by hand 
any small fragments of dye-wood or other impurity 
which may be mixed up with it. 

I The first process, by which thc^ locks of wool are dis- 
I sected, and the fibres loosened one fiom another, is 
! that which is effected by a machine called a ioilly, or, 

I nuno equivocally, by the name of a * drviV This w illy 
I or devil differs much in shape in different factories; 

; but it is Hlwa}s a kind of hollow receptacle, in the in¬ 
side of which ate a number of sharp teeth, which catch 
into the locks of w'ool while revolving w ithin the ma¬ 
chine, and tear them open fibie fiom fibre. In the 

f iart of the factory wlieie this ju'ocess is I'anicd on, a 
arge heap of wool may be seen lying on Ibe flooi, 
wheic a man or boy sprinkles it with oil as a means 
pf lendcring It sulier and moie easy to w^oik. Sonic 
kindb of wool require willying moic than once; while 
other kinds^arc sufficiently fine to be separated by one 
such piocc^. 

We next follow tlie oiled wool into a laigc range 
of buildings containing the machines wliicii prejmre 
the wool for spinning. Heie the cUtU‘i of wheels, 
shafts, and other mechanical appliances, loininds Ub 
that we have entered upon that c lass of o))eiAtion8 by 
which the faeWysystem ismo&t sti ikingly distinguibhcd 
from the handiciaft syslein of maniiiatUnc. lien* 
macliitjcs do the W'oik, and childicu lia\c the lequisitc 
skill for lending the machines the Imgeis, ccilainly, 
soiled by Ihb oily state oi ihJ wool, but the counte¬ 
nances ludicatirg nollmig like unhcallhificbs in the 
nature of the occupaftoii. The piocu'sbcs which Ihc^c 
machines perfoini aie of *hrec kinds, two of lliein 
somewhat analogous in cluuactor, but the thud totally 
diflerent li 0111 cithei. Of these tinec, viz. the 
hh?)ir-’ma'1nnv, the ranJoi^'HUwhw(^ and the slabbing- 
7narhine,i\iQ fust acts in the following way:—^Theie 
jiic several cylindeib, on the builatcsof winch innii- 
in(*rahlc wnes oi points are fixed, bent indeterminate 
direi lions. These cylmdeis aic so adjusted with rcgaid 
one to another, that the teeth of one cylindei, while lo- 
taling, come ne.iiJy in cwtaet with those of the cylui- 
u< 1 in nest to it. This being the aiTaiigemoiit, a gnl 
^ i)u*s yie oiled wool by handfuls from a basket, lays 
It on an endless apion at one end of the machmo, and 
spieads it as e<|ually as she can over a ghcii suiface. 
iiy the motion oi tlub apron the wool is earned towaids 
tiie fiibt cvlindci, wheic it ib caught by the teeth, and 
rallied round till biouglit within the action of the 
second cylinder, wliicli teais it horn the first; and so 
on flora one cylinder to another, the teeth of eich cy¬ 
linder removing it from those of the next precoJing one. 
The consequence of this tiansfer is, that every fibre* 
becomes separated fiom the adjoining one, and the 
I wool fallb fiom the Irst cyhndei in the state of a light, 
flocculenl, downy layer. ' 

Without leaving the lOom or shop, tins downy layer 
of wool is next transferred to the carding-machhn^ 
where it is made to assume a different iorui. A 
called the ‘carder-filler,' weighs the wool, and puts a 
certain weight of it on a given area of thr eudmss oi 
feeding apron. The proportion between weight and 
area depends on the qualuyaof the cloth to be made oi 
the thickness of the yarn to be spun ; and much nicety 
is required in Iwng the wool equally on all paits oi 
the surface, the fingers of the girl acquiring by piac¬ 
tice a delicacy of touch somewhat analogous to that 
noticed in resji^t to the wool-sorter. The layer ot 
downy wool, after being laid on the feeding-cloth, is 
drawn towards a range of cylinders, as in the case of 
the scribbling-machine, and those cylinders are in like 
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manner provided with teeth o» wire*. The wool is first 
carded or combed out till the ilbres lie nretty nearly pa- 
lallel: ^nd a delicate band or sheet of tnis carded wooh 
about thirty inches long by six incbenwide, is detached 
from the rest, and roll^ uji into the form of a pipe oi 
rod, from a quarter to half an inch in diameter, and aa 
•ong as the detached sheet of wool. The mechanical 
arrangements by which this rolling-up of the wool is 
i‘ftecled jire exceedingly ingenious, and the pipe of wool 
its(0f is not lessuorlhy of notice;^ for we find, on 
close itiS)»ection, that the fibres do not lie longitudi¬ 
nally, hut spread out pretty nearly at right angles to 
the lengtli of the piece. This is a result of the pecu¬ 
liar way in which the roll or pipe is n»ade, and is pro- 
fflu^ed as a means of making the fibres interlace among 
each other more readily in the process ofno 
such condition being given to the fibres in the 
produrtiiyi of yam for worstisd uoik, whcio fulling is 
not required. ^ 

Next uc come to the sluhbin^^machine^ or 
hillyy as it is more ficquently called in the odd lan¬ 
guage of the workmen. At this machine the pipes or 
‘cai(lings’ of wool aie joined end to end,•and leduced 
in thic’kiicbs to an evPiage of perha^ia one tenth or 
tueJiih ])art of an inch. Some years ago public atten¬ 
tion uas directed to the circumstance that great cruelty 
\\ as Hllcg('d to ha\ e been suffered by the childien attend¬ 
ing ihcsi* machines in the woollen districls, they l)eing 
occasionally beaten by the men wnh ilA ‘billy-roller,’ 
a ])ttrl of the slubbing-inachino. When the matter was 
iiucjrtijjated, it was found that the children weie hired 
and paid by the inen^who woiked these machines, and 
that thm;;latter proved often to b(‘ haicbtask-masteis. 
Since thTn, this source of abuse has been remedied, 
and all facloiy anangcincnts fcavc been plained on a 
better footing, pai tly by th(» masters themselves, and 
paitly by the opciationot the Factoiy AcK But to 
1 etui 11 to the blubbing-iiiacliine: a bloning apron or 
feeding-cloth forin*^ one end of the macnine, which is 
g(»ncra]ly placed near the taidiug-ma(‘hiues; and on 
this cloth the childicu plan* the rollt or ‘cai (lings ’ of 
wool, placing them paiallel, with* one end of each 
hanging flown.* The lemaming ]iarts of (he machine 
consist of machinery for catching each of thcbc cai dings 
at one (md, diawing out asmall poi tion, elongating tliat 
small poilion to many times Us ougiiial length, iin- 
])aiting a slight twist to the portion thus elongated, 
wintling the ‘ slubbing ’ or soil twibt ou a spitidle, and 
then tieating in a similar way another similar portion 
'of caih cai cling. A whole row of cardings are thus 
w 0Tk€»d at the same tunc; and as each carding is gradu¬ 
ally drawn up into the machine, the cdiildren attach now 
cardings to the ends of the former ones, causing them 
to cohere Bligh|1y by a very light rolling and pressing. 
Iti this way the childicu take care to piece (from whic'h 
occupation they derive tbeir name of ‘ picccners ’) all 
the cardings in turn; so tliat eaidi bobbin or spindle 
be(H)mes filled with a eontinuoys line of ‘slubbing,' one 
ounce otVool yielding from one to two hundred yards 
of slubbing. 

The wool has now reached that state when it is ready 
to he spun into yam for the weaver. This is done by 
those largo and beautiful contrivances known as * mule- 
spinning rmckitiei^' by which the slabbing is first dxawn 
out to a slate of great tenuitjy, and then spi^ into 
yarn. So far as regarda the principle involved in this 
process, it may be re^rded as a repetition of the pio- 
cess of slubbing; for in both cases the wool is attenu¬ 
ated beyond its former state, and then spun or twisted. 
The ‘spinning-mules ’ are about thirty feet long, and 
each has between two and thrpe hundred spindles, so as^ 
to spin an equal number of threads at once. 

We liavc thus traced the wool to the state of spun 
yarn, and have next to follow its course to the weaver’s 


hands. Some of the yarn is fo * trarp^ or long threads; 
the rest for wefty or cross threads; and each kind is 
spun in a particular way, best calculated for the service 
which it is to lender. Soifie of the yarn is stiffened by 
immeisioii in a vessel of warm sise made of parchment 
or leather cuttings. Next succeed the Various pro¬ 
cesses of * winding/ ‘ warjiing,’ ‘ beaming,’ ‘ drawing 
in/See.; by which tlieyain is arranged in the proper 
position for beiijg usea by the weaver, the warp at¬ 
tached to the loom, and the weft attached to the shuttle. 
Most of these preparatory operations have gradually 
undcMgone sotn% improvements or oilier. the wsijkr, 
for instance,^ne longer 

strains the warp « 

• Along the garden walk, or highway side, 

Sui(u)thiiig each thread 

but uses either a wifrping-fraine or a warping-mill to 
facilitate bis pfbccedings. The preparations being 
coinplctod, the process of weaving is conducted much 
in th^samc way as any other kind of fabric, the looms 
presenting no peculiarity of constniction, except in 
i‘OS}x;ct to the laigc size of those required for weaving 
the broadj^st cloth. It may seem remarkable, that 
while steam-power weaving is making such rapid 
strides in the cotton manufacture, it has hitherto been 
but little introduced in the weaving of woolTon cloth; 
•yet such is the case. Cloth-weaving has always been 
deemed among the higher branches of that art; inso¬ 
much that, other things %cing equal, a hand-loom 
cloth-weaver earns more than twice as much wages as 
a hand-loom cotton-wTaver. This results from'»tbe 
former being essentially maits work, requiring muscu¬ 
lar power as w^ell as^anual dexterity; whereas cotton 
weaving can often be done by women and children, 
thereby lowering the staiidaid of wages. At the pre¬ 
sent day some ot the woollen factories exhibit weaving 
by steam-power, some by hand-power, and some by 
both; while all the manufacturers on the domestic 
sysllin of course adopt the system of hand-weaving. 

Ill regulating the wridth of the* cloth, attention is 
paid to the remarkable shrinkage which takes place in 
the after proeesscs. For instance, a piei»e of cloth to 
be sixty inches wide wdien finished, must he woven 
ncaily a hundred inches wide; and the lengtli must be 
adjusted in the same way. A piece of broad-cloth 
contains ftoin two to four thousand threads in Wridth, 
according as it may he ‘ 8-quRiter,’ ‘ 10-quartcr/ or 
any other specified width and finenc<»s. 

When wov(»n, the cloth passes through a series of 
processes which illustrate the difieienc'c between this 
branch of manufacture and those relating to cotton, 
silk, or linen, inoxe remaikaidy than anything else. 
It IS scoured or cleansed fiorn the remaining oil which 
may yetadliiere to it, and fiom the size whien had been 
applied to the yarn beftre weaving. It is then ‘ma/fref.' 
^Jtilledy or ^felted' tliat is, beaten until the fibres of wool 
become so locked into each otlier as almost to hide the 
inteisecting Vaip and weft threads. The ‘fulling- 
stocks,' in which this process is carried on, are hollow' 
receptacles in which an enormous oaken hammer or 
stock vibrates up and down, each stock being kept in 
motion by machinery connected with a steam-engine. 
There are twenty-one of these machines in a row, all 
giving their ponderous blows fr&m morning till night, 
^hc cloth i« partially opened in the tullingproom; and 
after a quantity of liquid soap has begp sprinkled on it, 
it is folded up into a ])ilc and placed in the iulling- 
Btocl^. It is then beaten for a period, wrhich may to 
many persons seem extraordinarily lon^, viz. from two 
to three entire days, during which it is removed five 
or six times to have a rc-supply of soap. It is onlfkby 
tMs long-continued action that the fibres o^ool are 
made thoroughly to interlock; and by so doing the 
cloth becomes greatly thicken^, shortened, and nar« 
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lowed. In order that no hairs, dirt, or irregislar j 
threads may be fulled into the substance of the cloth, I 
it is banded up to women called ‘ burlera ’ before un¬ 
dergoing this process of fulling. The burlers stretch 
out the doth over a sloping table, and with a kind of 
tweezers pick out all irregular knots, burs, or hurs. 

After the scouring, the fulling, and several subse¬ 
quent processes, the cloth is stretched out and hung 
up to oiT. This used to be done in the tenter-fields, 
where toe tenter-hooks were driven into poles and 
rails, and the doth hung ou them by the ‘ list’ at the 
edges. But in the factories there are heated rooms in 
wmeh the doth is hung up, where it speedily dries. 

The cloth becomes felted into a close fabric by the 
process of fulling; but it is too rough and uneven at 
the rarface to m used in that state. If tjie cloth is 
' pieoe-dyed,* it undergoes that ^ocess about this stage 
of the operations; but whether so or not, the doth goes 
thrmi^h many finishing processes before being ready 
for use. The chief of these are rmsing ^nd cutting. 
In the process of raising, the nap of the doth is 
worked up by a brush made cither of wires or of 
teazle-heads, and worked either by hand or by machine. 
In hand-raising, the workman stretches the cloth over 
a' sloping stand, and rubs it hard with a kind of wire- 
brush, held like a cdrry-comb. In machine-rusing, 
Uie wires, or more frequently teaz]e-beads.iarc fixed to 
the surfaces of cylinders in machines called ‘ gig-mills,’ 
and the doth, by passing over these revolving cylin¬ 
ders, has the nap raised up into a very rough surface. 
There iufe many moues of effecting this ‘ raising,’ but 
in all the principle is nearly the same. The uike of 
teacle-he^s is .a remarkable feature in the process; for 
no combination of wires has yet been found that ntU 
ef^ct the reqipired object so ^ciently as the htUe 
clastic prickles^ ^ snriaee of these teazles. What 
these teazles are, and whence they arc procured, may 


be seen by referring to our No. 20. They are brought 
to the factory in bundles, and are prepared for use by 
a man and a boy. The boy cuts off part of the stalks 
witli a pair of scissors, and the man fixes the teazles 
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into oblong iron frames, which frames are af'erwards 
to be fitted to the surfaces of the cylinders. Tlie little 
elastic hooks become from time to time filled^ with 
wool, and require to be .cleansed by means of a revolv¬ 
ing brush applied to them. > 

The nap of the cloth being thus raised, it is ‘ cut,’ or 
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I Cutting ami fixing tlin Ic i/loi j 


* cropped,y»V ‘ sheaiod,’ bo as to produce an even sur¬ 
face. This used formerly to be ^Iways done by hand, 
the woikman using shears with very long blades, and 
working over the uhule surface ol the (‘loth with a 
dexterity which nothing but long piactico could iin- 
. part. But by degree's various machines have been 
introduced for effecting tins niu('h more expeditiously, 
and the hand-sheais are now but little used The most 
generally employed form of croppirjg-maeliinc is a 
spiral cutter working against a long straight blade, the 
spiral cutter being made to revoh e rapidly, and the | 
t loth being drawn between the two. 

According to the quality ot •the doth, so is it raised 
I and cropped more than once, as to jiroduce varying 
degrees of fineness of surface. Theio aie also a*iiuni- 
ber of fhinor pioc'esses, all cah ulated to give an im¬ 
proved surface to the cloth* such as * boiling* it, to 
impart a certain lustre; ‘burling* or ^picking' it, to 
remove little imperfections; ‘inking’any little white 
hairs or fibres which may occur iu the dyed cloth; 
‘pressing* it between hot iron plates and smooth mill¬ 
board ; ‘ steaming'•and passing the cloth over cylinders 
covered etthcr with brushes or a kind of plush, &c. 
All these processes arc carried on in distinct parts ol 
the factory, and require an extent of ariangement 
which a strwger at first thought ^ould scaremy sup¬ 
pose—^the pme^oom^ for instance, where the iron 
I plates for pressing are heated in a large room contain¬ 
ing six ovens for that purpose, each capable of heating 
several places at one time, and each plate weighing as 
much as sixty-three pounds. 

We have followed out the routine of processes jiretty 
continuously, as a means of showing toe relative cofh- 
nection of the whole in the arrangements of a large 
cloth-factory; but we must find a little room to notice 
some of the reftiarkeble points accompanying the do¬ 
mestic system of manufacture. 

In somejcases a manufactuicr—midway as to posi¬ 
tion between a factory owner and ‘a domestic clothier 
^ —has the wool prepared for spinning in his own esta- 
‘ blishment, or in a mill, and then gives it out to the 
cottagers to spin and weave. In other cases, exem¬ 


plified ill many of the villages west ana south of Leeds, 
the domestic clothier purchases his wool, mixes and 
assorts it according to the kind of cloth which he 
wishes to make, and sends it to a mill to be ‘scribbled,’ 
‘carded,’ and ‘slubbcd.’ If ihi^ mill be a ‘company- 
mill,* fhat IS, one owned by an .issociation of small 
manufacturers, the work is conducted by a manager 
appointed by the owners, each one pays at a certain 
rate foi the work done for him, and at the end of the 
year the profits aic divided. The ‘sliibbed’ w^ool is 
taken from the null to the house of the clothier, there 
to be spun, w’ound, waipcd, and beamed, the clothier 
either working himself or superintending the working 
of others, ac cording to his cm umstances in life. When 
the cloth is woven, he sends it to the mill a second 
time, there to be ‘scoured’ and ‘fulled:’ and in this 
state he sells it, leaving the ‘ raising,’ ‘ cropping,’ and 
‘finishing,’ together with the dyeing, if sold m the 
undyed state, to be done by the purchaser. The mill 
so used, however, may he the properly of another per¬ 
son, who prejiiires the wonl for the clothiers. Siicm is 
the case in respect to Armley Mill, one belonging^ to 
the same proprietors as the large establishment which 
w'e hav'c just described. This mill is situated on the 
riv'or Aire, quite beyond the smoke and bustle of 
Leeds, and its machinery is worked by two large water¬ 
wheels moved by the stream. In this mill are con 
tained all the machines and arrangements for working 
the wool before the spinning and afier the weaving; 
that is, for willying, scribbling, eardjng, and slubbingi 
and afterwards scouring and fulling. The clothiers 
sendL their wookdyed or nndyed, as they think best, to 
the mill, where it is prepared for spinnuag; then the 
spinning and weaving are done by the clothiers and 
their families; and, lastly, the scouring and fullinc are 
done at me mill, preparatory to the sale at the cloth- 
halls. 

To these cloth-halls we may next direct our attentioh. 
Th6 domestic clothier# do not keep shops or -SKffe- 
houses, nor are there agents from the purchasers going 
from house to house through the villages, nor sM mere 
cloth-fairs or markets held in flievillagesf The clothiers. 
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every Tuesday and Saturday (which arc the cloth- 
niarket days at I^ds, to which we may here confine 
our attention) attend at one or other of the two clot))- 
ha}is> and there meet the ]iarties who may be dispiMed 
to purchase^. The orisinal market for woollen ninth 
was held on Leeds Bridge, a spot selected probably on 
aticount of its publicity; but it must have beep * 
strange and most inconvenient arrangement, with thO' 
pack-borses and stalls b)pckinR up the way. In 1684 
the market was removed finther north, to the main 
siwrit of Brigmte. It wts held early in the morning, 
and was closM by the ringing of tire bell at the old 
chapel on the bridge; and as soon a& the ^oods and 
benches were removed, the plat'u was occupied by the 
country linen-drapers and shoemakers. system 
continued till 1711, when the firs| cloih-hsll was built, 
in 1755 a second hall superseded the j^t; and in 1758 
and 1775 were built the two balls whicli^atc ever since 
been used as cloth-markets, and in which more clotli* 
lias probably been sold than at any othi^r inarkct-halls 
in the kingdom, or pei haps in the world. From Dyer’s 
description, it would appear that a century ago barges 
on the river Aire, and laden pai'k-horsos, weie ilic 
means of carrying the cloth to and from luaikel:— 

“ Tmdr oud biuiuoiis gntd^ the living m euo, 

Roll the full can adown the winding Aiie; 

Ixioul (he ilow^sailiug Imrges, pile the jurk * 

On tlie long (inkling tAiiu of slow-pac'il 

Tlie ” Coloured Cloth-Hall,” situated ne,ir the com¬ 
mercial buildings in the western part of Leeds, is a 
quadrangular brick building, inclosing an open area 
'M) feet lung by 200 broad. li is divided into siv de- 
}iat tinents, arcades, or streets, which icccive distinctive 
names, such as “Change Alley,” “Cheajmidc,” Stc. 
Each avenue contains two rows of stalls or «tands, 
each stall tm'asuring about two feet iti uidth, and 
marked with the name of the {icrson who rents or owns 
it, and who is always a country clothier. TJim-e arc 
nearly two thousand of these stalls, each stall liaving 
behind it an open space where the clothier may de¬ 
posit his stock of cloth, and the stall itself consisting 
simply of a small coimtei on which the cloth is to be 
displayed. 

such being the arrangement of the hall, the mode 
of conducting tlie traffic is as follows:—At a determi¬ 
nate hour on the mornings of Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
varying from half-past eight to half-past nine, ac¬ 
cording to the season, the hall is opened, and the 
country clothiers bring the cloth which they have for 
sale, mostly in carts. This cloth has been dyed in the 
wool, prepared, spun, woven, and fulled, but not 
sheared .or finished. Each clucbier knows his own 
stand, places himself nnh bis goods behind it, and 
wails for customers. Some %f these clofbicrs are men 
of cunsi^grable property, while others are in compara¬ 
tively humble circumstances; hut there is a kind of 
homely intelligem-e, an honest plainness, in the ap¬ 
pearance of all. So much for the tellera. The buyers 
are either merchants who have no manntactories of 
their own, or persons who combine the characters of 
merchants and manufacturers. In the latter case, 
when tlie undressed cloth is purchased, the buyer 
finishes it in hisbwn factory, and then consigns it to 
the woollen-drapers, shippers, or faefora; but in the 
former cas^,.thc merchant who buys the undr^ed 
olotii sends if to a mill or factory to he finished, and 
tliea receives it back to his warehouse. 

The purchasers at tho ball are sometimes the mer¬ 
chants tltcroselveB, and at oUici' tiroes experienced 
• persons ill Ifioir establishments who are intrusted with 
tlu^iieopiirtUtt office of ‘ buyer<’ but in both ci^ <the 
mode of proceeding is alike. The buyers go to the Itall 
as soon ts buiineas commencos, and walk through the 
* streets’ or avpaues, looking at the cloth exposed on 


the stalls at either side.* All the sellers know all the 
huyen, and each buyer as invited as he glasses along to 
look at some‘olives’ or ‘browns.’or 'pilots,’ or‘6- 
quarters’or‘S-quarfers;’ and the buyer decides in a 
wonderfully short space of time whether it will answer 
his purpose to purchase or not. “ Mr. N., just look 
at these olives r " How much?” “ Six-and-eighl." 
'* Too high.” Mr. N. walks on, and perhaps a neigh¬ 
bouring clothier draws his attention to a piece or ‘end’ 
of cloth (an ‘ end ’ being a technical name for about 
twenty-five yards of cloth). “ What’s this?” “Fivc- 
and-tbrec.” “ Too low.” The “ too high,” as may he 
supposed, relates to the price per vara; whereas the 
“ too low” means that the quality ot the cloth is lower 
than the purchasier requires. Another seller accosts Iiim 
with—" Will this suit you, Mr. N. ?” “ Any English 
in it?” “Xot much; it is nearly all foreign:” a 
question and answer whi(*h exemplify the disfavour 
info which English wool has fallen ir? the cloth 
,trade. As Mr. N. proceeds, three or four clothicis 
call to him at once, or iwihaps he has an (uitry in 
his hook which' loads him to ask for a particular 
kind of clSth; and he jlhcn goes from one stall to 
another till ho meets with ik Tlie clothier may ask 
perhaps two*pencc or four-pcmcc per yard more than 
tho buyer would like to give; and in such cases a hai- 
gain is generally slnicfc at an intermediate puce, 
though the clothier frequently adheres resolutely to Ins 
oiiginal pridb. When the ba^rgain is com luded, which 
may bo fur all, or lor only a part ol tho cloth, the piu- 
chascr writes uilh a rod jicucit a feiv niaiks ou the 
corner of the cloth, and walks away. This kind of 
traffic cnntBiues iur’otie hoiir*and a quaitci, at which 
time the hall is closed, after business to tllP’amount of 
many thousands has<bi<‘u tiansactod. 

Immediately on the closing of the “ t'olonrcd-C’Joih 
Hall,” the “White (Jloth Hall,” situated in a more 
oasteni part of Leeds, is ojicned; and tlic buyers gciio- 
lally proceed from the one to the other, unless the 
buyers of dyed cloth do not want to pin chase anv uu- 
dyed cloth, or vice rersd. This Whitc-C/Tolh Hall is 
rather smaller <ban the other, but is arranged on a 
similar plan, and the business is similarly conducted. 
The undyed woollen cloth has a yellowish white colour, 
and is afterwards dycd^ccording to the purposes to 
which it is to he applied, j 

Wh,en the buyer has made his purchases, ho pro¬ 
ceeds to the waicliousc belonging to bimsclfi or his 
employers; and soon afterwards the clothiers from 
whom he may ha\ e purchased arrive with the cloth. 
Every ‘piece* or ‘end’ is fiist mcasuied, and the 
length, width, puce, and name of the seller entered in 
a hook by a clerk. The cloth is then taken into an¬ 
other room, and examined from end to end, one iicr- 
son looking at it by a strong light from » winclow, 
and anulhor looking through it from behind; and 
tlicrc 18 a certain scale of allowances agreed on for 
any defects which mgy bo found. When the nieasui ing 
and the inspection are completed, the clothiers at oiicc 
leccive payment, and de^mrl to buy wool lor a new 
supply of doth. In many of the large firms cloth is not 
only made throughout in factories, hut purchases 
arc also largely made at the cloth-halls.* Such is 
the case with respect to the firm to {rhose kind- 
nq<m we are indebted on the present occasion; at 
a third large establc^inqit, in the northern part of 
Leeds, all the arrangements are conducted respecting 
the inspection, payment, and warehouuug of the doiK 
purchased at the two clotb-bsUs; and the cloth so pur¬ 
chased is afterwards finished at the factory farther 
southwurd. . * 
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SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY 

[]^roi%* Sp«otator * No 383 , bv Addiaou] 

• 

“ As I wab bitting in iny chambei, and thinking on i 
bub]ect for my next ‘ Spectator/ J htaid two or three 
irregular bounces at my landlady’s dooi, and upon the 
opening o6 it, a loud cneeriu] voice mqmnng whether 
the plmosopher was at home. The child who went to 
the door answeied, veiy innocently, that he did not 
lodge there I immediately recollected that it w as my 
good fridnd Sir Roger s voice, and that I had promised to 
go with bigi on the water to Spring-Garden (Vauxhall) 
m case it pio\ed a good evening. The knight pu( me 
in mind of my promise frpm the bottom of the stair¬ 
case, but told me that if I was speculating he would 
stay below until I bad done Upon my coming down, 
1 lound all the children of the family got about my old 
friend; and my landlady herself, wno is a notable 
prating gossip, engaged in a ponference with him; 

oemg mightily pleased with.. ‘ 

on the bead, and 
mind hiB book. 


bis stroking her little bo; 
: bidding him to be a good child ani 


• dt Coveilt y at tli Temple Miira j 

“We wcio no soonci come to the Temple Stan a but 
we weie surrounded with a ciowd of watermen, offeung ^ 
us theif respective services Sir Roger, after having 
looked about bun very attentively, spied one with a 
wooden leg, and immediately gave bim orders to gft 
I bis bpat reMy As we were walking towards iS|,ipYou 
must know/ says Sir Roger, ‘ I never make use of any¬ 
body to row me that bse not lost either a leg or an arm 
I would rather bate bim a tew strokes of his oar than 
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not cjnploT an honest roan that has been Rronnded in 
the queen's sctvicc. If I was a lord or ahisbow and 
ke\>t a barge, I would not pht a fellow in my liyery 
that had not a^ooden leg.’ 

« My old friend, after having seated himself, and 
trimnu^ the boat with his coachman, who, being a 
"very sober man, always servta for ballast on th<*8e oc« 
eaaions, we made the best of our way for Vauxball. 
,Sii Roger obliged the watewnan to give' us the history 
of bis right log; and, hearing that he had left it at 
Lu Htygiie, with many iiartivulan whic^massed in that 
glorious action, the knight, in the triuropq of his heart, 
roaUc several reflections on the greatness of the British 
nation; as, that one Elnglishman could beat .three 
Fieiichmen; that we could never be in danger of 
]>o|»cry so long as wo took care of bur fleet; that the 
Thames was the nohicst river in Eurojiaii tb»t London 
Bridge was a greater piece of work thaU' any of the 
seven wonders of the world ; with many oilier honebt 
prejudices which naturally cleave to the heait bf a 
true Englishman. 

“ After some short jianse, the old knight, turning 
about his head twice or thrice to take a survdy of this 
great metippolis,'bid me observe Itfiw thick the City 
was set with churrhes, and that theie was scarce a 
single steeple on this side Temple Bar. ‘ A most 
heathenish right!* says Su Jloger; ‘ theie is no re¬ 
ligion at this end of the town. The fifty new churehes 
will very much mend the prospect; InU church wotk 
is slow, church work is f-low.’ 

“ I do not ri'meinber I have anywhere mentioned in 
Sir Roger’s character his custom saluting cvcrylaidy 
that passes by him with a Good'inonow oi aGood-nigbt. 
This the old man does out of the ovei flowings ot his 
liuiiianity; though, at the same time, it tenders him 
w) popular among his eouniry ncighbouis, that it is 
ihongiit to have gone a good way in making linn once 
or twice knight of the shire. He eaiinot fotbearahis 
exercise of benevolence even in town when he nici'ls 
with any one in his morning or evening walk. It 
broke fiom him to several boats that passed by us 
upon the water; but, to the knight’s great siiiprise, as 
he gave the Good-night to two or three young fellows 
.1 little before our landing, one of them, iiibtcad of ro- 
t m mng the civility, asked us w liat queer old put w e had 
in the boat, with a great deal of the like 'fharaes 
ribaldry. Sii Roger seemed a little shocked at first; but 
at length, assuming a lace of -magistracy, told us that, 
if he were a Middlesex justice, he would make such 
vagrants know that heir Majesty’s subjects were no 
more to be abused by water than by land. 

“ We were now arrived at Spring-Garden, which is 
excellently pleasant at this time of tliC yjjar. 'When 
I considered the fragrance of*the walks and bowers, 
with ttm choirs of birds that sung upon the trees, and 
the loose tribe of people that walked under their shades, 
I could not but look upon the place as a kind of Ma¬ 
hometan paradise. Sir Roger told me it juit him in 
mind of a little coppice by bis house in the country, 
which his chaplain used to call an aviaty oi nightin¬ 
gales. ‘ You must understand,’ says the knight, • there 
IS nothing in the wqrld that pleases a man in love so 
much as your nightingale. Ah, Mr. Spectator, the 
many moonlight nights that I have walk^ by inyse\|', 
and thought otelhe widow by the music of the night* 
ingale!’ 

^ “ We concluded our w'alk with a glass of Bui ton ale 
and a etioe of hung beef. When w e bad done*eating 
nyrselv^ the knight called a waiter to him, and bid 
ht!n Cfrry the remainder to the waterman that had but 
one roge 'I perceived the feilowPstared upon him af 
thrbddness ot the message, and was going to be saucy; 
upon which I ratified the knight’s commands with a 

* peremptory look,*’ 

t 


JUDICIAL ^ISTIIOLOGY. 

PART IV. 

[Omcluded from pa^ 43S.] 

Wk shall now take a very cursory view of the doctrine 
of decumbiturcs. A decumbituic is a scheme of the 
heavens erected for the time at \^hic*li a person takes to 
hw bed in a disease, and by which the p»*op:nostic8 of 
recovery or death are discovered. As the precise time 
when a question starts IVom the mind is the birth of the 
question, so is the precise time at which the patient 
'takes to his bed the birth of the disease; a most illo¬ 
gical, though a satisfactory astrological conclusion. In 
a decumbiture the ascendant and its lord are the signi- 
ficators of the sick par^y. ^ The sixth house, the loid 
tiiereof, the planets therein, and signs they occupy, 
together with the Moon and her place, mclude the dis- 
(Vder and the parts of the body affected. The seventh 
house denotes the physician, and the tenth his medi¬ 
cine. The fourth house siiows whether the disease will 
terminate speedily or tardily: fixed signs prulonc: it: 
common signs change it: moveable signs end it quiekly 
for life or death. The lord of,the ascendant and ]) 
combuht of the © (f. c. within 8® 30' of the body of 
the ©. in the same sign) denotes death, unlebs II or ? 
cast their A or ^ aspect to them. If the lord of tlie 
house of death be lortified above tlie earth, and the 
lords of the and sixth he d**hilitated under the 
earth, there is little hope of recover). If the Joid of 
the ascendant and the T> as]>ect each other by □ or <?, 
especially at night, the patient will die; but if the loid 
of the ascendart apply to a A or , he wdll live. 

By an inspection of it decumbiture the cav»ow of the 
disease can be accurately asceitained without seeing 
the patient or asking any questions; and thus the 
mcdi<*al professor, if he be an astrologer (and only such, 
says Culpeper, ai’e fit to be jihysicians) can— 

** Fitl (hr pulsta of the stan. 

To find out aguch, coughs, catairhs.'' 

If T? be lord of the ascendant, and posited in the sixth 
house, the disease'wa^ caused by cold or much grief. 
If 71 be the loid of the ascendant, and in the sixth, the 
illness pioceeded from a cold caught afier heat occa¬ 
sioned by mirth. If $ be th circumstanced, the disease 
was caused by anger, fretting, or some unlucky bIow\ 
li be lady of the ascendant, and posited in the sixth, 
the patient is lo\e-sick, or his ailment proceeds troin 
liotouK jolification. If ^ be circumstanced as above, 
the disease has been induced by fear or over-study. It 
]) be lady of the ascendant, and in the sixth, the dis¬ 
order is occasioned by taking cold after getting wet, or 
by tra\elling. 

When astrology was in vogue, it w»as veiy common 
for persons to have recourse to tlic doctrine of ftecum- 
bitures to ascertain whether a disease would terminate 
lavourably or otherwise. 

This practice had ftequently a very injurious and 
sometimes a fatal effect upon the mind of the patient. 
A professor, one Richard Ball, who published ‘An 
Astro-physical Compendium, &c.,’ in desenbing a de¬ 
cumbiture he had drawn up, says—“ Satuni,#having 
dignities in the sixth, the house of sickness, and being 
posited in the eighth, the house of death, andfalmost in 
eonjifnetion with the Sun, the lord of the fourth, I 
judged the distemper would* prove moital, the more 
especially as the moon separated firom a quartile of 
Mars to a conjunction with Saturn, wlio iil naturally an 
enemy to life, and in this figure lord of the house of 
death, which are great arguments of sudden death. I, 
therefore, sent the querent word that sbe might prepare 
herself for another world, having (according to natural 
causes) but a short time to continue in this. She ex 
pired two days afterwards when the moon came to the 
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bo<ly of Sahun, wJio was iotd of the eighth, and in tln» 
eiglith at the time of asking*the question.** That a sick 
and superstitious woman should die two days after re¬ 
ceiving huch a prophetic warning is not at all snr- 
prisiug, even though the Moon had applied to the body 
of Jupiter instead of Saturn, fur the influence of the 
imagination must have greatly exceeded that of the 
stars. 

The.planets not only govern all the diseases that 
flesh is heir to,” but also all curative and other herbs; 
indeed, the whole vegetable kingdom is under their 
rule. How or when the influence of the planets over, 
the* respective plants and heibs, which they arc said to 
j^overn, was discovered, it would be \i8e1ess now to in- 
epure. Culpeper, the author of the well-known 
herbal, seems to have arrived at a knowledge of tlu'> 
department of planetary domination by a sort of induc¬ 
tive reahfiiiing that is much more curious than c*)use- 
cpiential. Speaking of the government and virtues 8f 
M'ormvvoo{l, he says—“ Will you give me leave to lx* a 
little ciitical ? I must take 'leave.* Wormwood is an 
herb of Mars, and if Pontanus say othor>jnso, he K be¬ 
side llu3 biidge. I prover it thus: Wbai ileJights in 
nicirtiiil places* is a msu'tial herb; w^ormvyood delights in 
martial ])laces ^^for about forges and iron-w’oiks you 
may gather a cartload of it); cr^o it is a martial herb.^ 
They say a mouse is under the dominion of the moon, 
and that is the leasoiLthey feed in the qjght: the house 
ol the Moon is (junce^. Rats are of tlie same nature 
with mice, but they are a little bigger. Mars receives 
his fall in Cancer: wormwood, being an herb of 

Mars i*' SI present npinedy for the biting of rats and 
mice, •'Withs are under tlic dominion or Mais; tlieie- 
foie woimw^ood laid among elothes makes a moth scorn 
to meddle with them, as much us a lion scorns to 
meddle willi a mouse, or an eagle with a fly. WIio 
dares say Mars doth no good? M hy should men cry 
out so much upon Mais for an imbnlunate <'or Saturn 
eitlici) ? Did God make creatures to do tlie creation a 
mischief? Thiti herb teslifles that Mai-s is willing to 
cure all the diseases he causes: the ^riith is, Mar.s loves 
no cowards, no? Saturn fools, nor I neither.” 

Culpeper's logic may be laughed at; but it is, 
neveilliolchs, os good as any that can be found in sup- 
l^oit of the position which if is intended to establish. 

The same pretended principles, with a few variations 
of the absurdities, w^ere apiihed to what was called nau¬ 
tical astrology, or the events of shiph. 

The next department of astrology has been termed 
natural, as it relates to the predicting of natuial events*, 
as distinguished from moral effects proceeding from the 
will of man. To this part of the art belong all prog¬ 
nostications of the weather, winds, storms, hurricanep*, 
thundy, floods^ <»arthquakes, &c. Goad (vide his 
‘ Aphorismi Astro-Meteorologici *) maintains tliat in¬ 
undations may be foretold and an infinity of phenomena 
explained and predicted from the situation and habi- 
tuae.s of t^ie planets, from theifretrograde motions, the 
fixed stars in the constellations, &c. On this brancli of 
astrology, although the ingenious Mr. Boyle ha.s an 
apology for it in his history of the air, it will not be 
necAsJwy to say much, a.s its numcious rules are not 
founded on any established principles. Of course we 
shall notVve what astrologers call ati ‘ Apertio Porta- 
rum * for the whole year, but merely select a few the 
choicest rules. Weathef prophets have always been 
remarkable for the failure of their predictions, which 
we shall not be surprised at wlicii we know the rules 
they work by. The planet Saturn is the causator of 
eastern winds, Jupiter of northern, Mai’s of western, 
Venus of southern, Mercury of difterent winds accord¬ 
ing to his aspect, and the Stui and Moon of eart and 
w'^est winJH. Venu^Mercury, and the Moon are rainy 
planets. The moirt signs are il, tiv K; the 
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latter end of t and yf and the beginning of ^ arc 
also moist; and planets, particularly the lainv oneSf 
when posited in thes^ places produce mucfi lain. 
When the Sun shall be in eighteen degrees of Scorpio, 
and Venus in a moist place, as much r&in may be ex- 

e *cted as will inundate the low grounds. Wiien the 
oon is with Venus in t, tOs, tii, or Ihcre will be 
showers, timnder, and lightning. With lespcct to the 
winds, particular regatd i^ist be had to the place of 
Mercury and his application to other planets; for^if lie 
ai)ply to Satuin, expect strong winds., a dark and 
sonie rain ;iiljfb apply to Jupiter, geatb winds without 
rain; if to Mars, warm winds; if to the Sun, hotsind 
insah^brious winds: and if to Venus, moist winds. If 
Mercury be stationary, retrograde, or going out of one 
sign into anolher/strong winds will follow. Nothing 
can be much paorc difficult than to piedict, from the 
foregoing rgles, the quarteis whence the winds will 
blow ; iiid astrologers .seem to be aware of tins, for in 
Moilre's ‘ Almanac* for 1842, the point from winch the 
wind will blow is only once stated, and that is wdien 
Jupiter anil Saturn eutcicd into their true ecliptical 
conjunction on .Ian. 20, on which occasion severe 
easterly winds were to be expected.. Nu^v, as Saturn 
causes the wmd to blow from the east and .rujiiler from 
the north, if then foices had beiMi equal, tlio wind 
w^ould ha\ebeeii north-cast; but the picsuinpHon is, 
that asibe conjunction lubk place in ('upllcoual^, liie 
night house 0 ^ Saturn, in whicli Jupiter has his cletii- 
ment, Satinn's essential dignilus enabled liim lo«iuei- 
come tlic debilitated ])Ower ot Jupiter, and induce ihe 
wind to blow from •the ea^t. If the plaiuts v\ere to 
exert their pow’er of producing v\inds siraultaneouslv, it 
would be difficult, from such a confluence to determine 
winch bad the prcdomicance. We ha\c soin, accord 
ing to the lule, that wlicii Mercury app'ics to a con¬ 
junction with the Sun, that lot and iiisalubiious wruls 
aie#prodiu*ed; but wlien Mcrcm’y applied to a conjunc¬ 
tion with that luminary, on the ^7th of Jamiaij, lb42, 
we had no hot insalubrious winds. 

The conjunction of the IMoou and Mais m moi-*! 
signs jirodiicc-* ruin, in 1iei> signs gieal diuughl; but a 
conjunction of the D and S, in the fiery si^u ‘Ys wdiich 
uccuircd in Maich, 1842, wsis not followed by a great 
dioiight: according to Mooic, the weather at dmt time 
was squally, with sleet or cold liiin. The-c instances 
are siiliicieut to show that the causes of mulatioii in 
the weather aic not to be sought lor in asiioiogical 
aphorisms. A weather prophet in Egypt ruust draw 
very different lulcrences fiom the location of rainy 
planets in moist signs, iVom iho>e wdiich are drawn b]v 
w eat her prophets in England. 

The onlj^remaining brancli of astrology is the poli¬ 
tical, wduch we shall Ibfbcar to touch upon further tlian 
to observe that it is \er}' IVuilfid of predictions, iibun 
daiit specimens of winch may be found in MooreV 
' Almanac,' couciied m something like the following 
ternio:—The planetary positions lead us to believe 
that affairs of great importance are now upon the stage 
of the w’orld, especially in the Oriental parlh. The 
glim King of Tenors is stretching forth his gigantic 
anm; he strikes down one of the greatest." 

Having thus far explained the*leacUng principles of 
^trology, Wi ^hall notice a few of its absurdities, iu- 
cousistencics, contradiction^, and f|^acics, from the 
ajiplication of its rules. And, first, of lucky hours. In 
the aphorisms on the events of lotteries, insurance, &c.. 
as givtm in Ramsay's ‘ Elections,’ we find that llie fhsr"" 
twelve hours alter the conjunction of the sun and moon 
are unfortunate, tlie next seventy-two are lucky, flie 
•tbliowing twelve uniucky, and the sul)scqueiiksiifc’eut\- 
two again fortunate, and so on throughout the luontli. 
This aphorism implies a contradiction: it is laid down 
for the special guidance of persons* engaged in gaiu** 
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Miag iwnwobom; and it u evident that if two panotte I nSied loU/ wai,‘b)r Aur. the moat famoua of 

ait mmn to any game, tiie hour which is ludcyto the our Snpidi aatiolc^m ;<* he waa consulted both by 
^oet is onluofy to the laser. Kciday la gsmaiMdly Chadas 1. and the parliament, and made mopey by 
oomadired to be an unlucky day: many pamMli, not i^dietiiw anooess to both parties. Butler, in his' Hu- 
OthaiUriie suffentitioua, do not like to oonnnanee aim aibm,* rmimilM him under the namea of *'BngUah 
buahiist of imjportanoe on a Slriday; and we have reed Merim” and **EtrB Pater.” the Bouse of Commons 
a very interesfine tale, founded on this tnpular super* had ao gieataragaid for bis predictions, thatthe author 
action. But Fti&y, aatrcdogically oonadMed, ia not an of ‘ Mercuiiua Pragasaticna ’ ^o. 26) styles the mam* 
unlucky day; it is under rule of Venoa. It is true hers the sons of Bm Pater. 

that Saturn rules the fourlh and eleventh twnni after LUly, a little beftae his death, adopted for his son, by 
sunzaae, and the sixth aftureonaet; aiMl,,hlm rules the the name of Merlin, junior, one Henry Coley, a tailor, 
shcdi after sunrise and the drat ^ernpamt; and as, and gave him at the same time the impression of his 
these hours differ in their duratioa accorthng to the almanac, after it had been printed for tturty’ux years, 
difference m the length the day and nig^t, y^u may Coley published Iwme astroionea] works, one under the 
dmnee, nnless you ^culate accurately, to foil into an title of ' Coley’s Key New Mledbut Merhn, juniol, 
unlucky hour in a lucky day. ^ never arrived at any great eminence. Tbe character of 

la horaiy queBtions, the answer’ to tfar sa^ inquiiy Foresight, in Congreve's comedy of ‘Xrfive for Love,’ 
will very wim the time of the day. Ifi the querent was a banter upon lolly, and Vwentine, ui hw feigned 
riioaUL aerire to know to what part of the ^orld he foadneas, calls him Srra Pater. Lilly’s fiunein England 
must direct his course in order to obtain riches dr im- .was, perhaps, as great as that of Nostradamus in France * 
prove his health, the is, to direct him to that quarter the predictions of both wcire sometimes fulfilled. Lilly 
in which tiie promising planets are located; if thqr be coum not fUlof being sometimes right by predicting 
in the first house at the time he makes theinqdii 7 ~- 8 up> the same fori^une to aoveise parties; and Nostradamus 
pose eight o’clock in the morning, mum go east* pnbtidiedsomanyeenturiesmp^pheciea—many under 
ward; buf as the heavenly bodies pass throng each allegorical a]]astons-»that it is not surprising that a few 
house in about two hoars on the average, if tbe wife of ^diould coincide with subsequent events. He drew up 
tbe queient were to go at two o’clock in the afternoon and signed the nativity of M. Snffren, which the Abb^ 
to ask the same question, she would be told to go couth- Pluche says ^ entirely folse.^lt may be here re¬ 
ward ; and if another member of the fomily went at marked, that if out of a hundipd predictions there be 
sig^ in the evening, the direction would lie to go one fulfilled, that one is blazoned abroad, till every one 
weatward. Lilly, aware of these discrepancies, has hears and admires the wonder; whilst the ninety-mne 
laid down another rule, by which<^any mutation of the failures pass upnoticed, amidst the crowd of common 
points of the compass, from an alteration of time, is prc- events, into oblivion. •.. 

vented. By this arrangemeuf Aries always lepre- When astrology > 1 st the poetiy of its character, its 
sents the east, even though it be m the west; and antiquity could no longer render it venerable; it be- 
Libra must always be understood to be in the west, al- came a dtUl, gross error, filling men’s minds with un- 
though really in the opposite point. Lilly has here reasonable hopes and groun^css fears. Men foreboi'e 
well exemplified the ancient adage of foiling onto doing anything till the} were under a favourable poa- 
Ohaiybdis by endeavounng to avoid Scyllo. If a tion of the stars. The ascendant point of such a con- 
querent denre to know where anything » hidden, lost, stellation produced tliis effect, and the culminant point 
or mislaid, the rale »to see in what signs the signifi- of the same or apothcr constellation corrected that, 
cators of the things lost are posited, and it they should Prudence and wise piecautions, founded on experience, 
be b fiery signs, tbe lost or hidden things are near the were superseded by an obsen'ance of cntical days and 
chimney or fire-place; if in watery ugns, they are in the fortunate hours, by superstitious forms and puerile prac- 
butteav, dury, WBsh'boose, or near the cistern. Now tioes. "Astrology,” says the Abb4 Pluche, “completed 
Lilly ms fixed the fiery signs in the east; but there are the ruin of every virtue. It quieted criminal minds by 
many houaes which have no fire-place in the east; he making <them cast upon the predominant planej the 
haa wso placed the watery signs in the north; the wash- evil which was but the result of their own depravity, 
house, cistern, &c. ought therefore to be in the north, Irreligion was hardly earned to a greater degree any- 
but they are often in the other quartera—so that the wheie than at the court of Henry II. and that of Henry 
nilea am inoonmatent and nugatory. Cato used to say III. Never were astrologers better paid, never horo- 
tliat the moat aurpris<ng thing to him was how one scopes in greater vogue than at that time. This disease 
soothsayer could look another in the foce without of predictions was Incewise contagious under Heniy IV. 
laughing. This might as aptly have been said of as- and Loius XIII. De Thou, Mezerai, and mai^ other 
tsMogan. great geniuses bad from their infancy been infected 

We have thus given an exposition of astrology, with with this evil; nor were they ever thoroughly cured of 
its absurdities, inconsutenmes, contradictions, and fal- it.” 

laeias. So prominent and palpable must they, indeed, Bnt the reign of astrdlogy must now be considered as 
appw, that many penons may wonder that anjrthing terminated in all enlightened countries, and all attempts 
■0 ridiculous Should ever have obtained credence. But to restore it to its pristine sovereignty as vain and inef- 
it amst be borne in mind that astrology was for ages fectual. Its throne, which was raised when the earth 
veiledinmystery—wyen the angles of the twelve houses, was believed to be the centre round wluch<'«ffl the 
end the characters of tbe ngns and planets had seme- heavenly bodies revolved, was shaken to its foondation 
thillf mystical about them; that till 4)«s eighteenth by the estaUidunent of the solar or Copeniican system, 
omttny there was a prevalent belief in oecult powers and the discovery of ^ modem planets, for whom, 
«m 1 imoticea-^in necromaiicy, incantations, and the tbou^ no doubt equalfy infl^entie! wiih the others, no 
power of witebea to destroy penons by motilihi\g their fiotuet and no dominion mmained. Though foetend 
images in wax or clay. 1^ Moore, and ZadMel, and Raj ha<d, no real impart- 

lite belMuiestroiogy wee not more absurd than this once can ever be eg^ ettaelm to it. People may 
belief in wihdioniifk, which was eirierteined by the anc-' observe and sndle at curiout coittmdenoea, twt predie- 
ceedhigenofiiMth, dames I. But *kstroloey and witch- lions of estrolngy wi& la fhfnre iaak no Mgher than 
emftioen after lost the hold they had on mm^Wilhids. those derived fmin the aidimeat of aO«»M-cup or tbe 
Astfoleiy declined with Lilly; the “ wfts ti •(PeoAM " lines on the huwi ekpliined )yf a gipw, 

IWvelleCm ihafte of their ridicule at it, a^ it never .. 1 , ... , .......... 1 ,. 
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inis country, of which we hauc alicaily gi\eu ou<i- 
siouftl notices, IS one of the inost intf restinE; mt] pu 
turesque regions in ill Europe The lallevs ait 
Mrarmer, more itrtih.and the vegetation moie luxu¬ 
riant than those of Switrerhnd, as uc have iiotucd in 
Noe 209,211, and 350 in dcsciiinng Innsbruih and 
the valleys of the Menn and the Non, though on the 
whole even nioiemountainou«, not nioiethan one-tenth 
of the entire surface being capable ot aiable cultna- 
tion Its waterialls, both in number, height, and 
beauty,* ilso exceed those of S« it/erland, that ol the 
Adige, aboie Mcian, being consideied to exceed eiin 
that of the Rhine at Schaffhausen, and it is,only in 
tlie magnificent expanse of its lakes and tlie sterile sub¬ 
limity of some of its highei mountains that bwitzei- 
land excels the Tyrol 

The Tyiol has long formed a pait of the heicditary 
dominions of the house of Austria, and the glorious 
efforts made by the inhabitants to resist theu transler 
to Bgvana, in 1^, have been nairatedin No 209 It 
IS of a» extremely irreguhr form, the Vorarlberg 
stretching out like a peninsula as far as the Lake of 
Constance, in 9° 32' £. long, while on the opposite 
side the Austiian province oftSalrhurg indents the 
Tyrol to Aesily Iz” E. long, although its fionticis 
extend on each side of the indentation to Lofer, on the 
Bavarian frontier, in 12* 45', and to Oberdrauberg on 
the Apstiian, in 12* 55'. Its northern frontiei joins 
Bavaria in its whole extent, and its extremest point is 
alittle bejiond Kufstem, in about dT'’ 48' N. Ut , the 
soutWn, south-western, and aouth-eastern froi^eis 
join Italy, being separated from the I^ombardo-Venetian 
kingdom by tne lange of the Carnic Alps At its 
souuern extreirity it reaches 45* 36', crossing the 
northern end of the Lago di Guards, and reaching a 
few miles farther south Nearly one-tenth of the sur¬ 
face M calenlated to he continually covered with snow 
In extent it is about doable the size of Yoikshue, and 
the population u reckoned at about 830t000, 

* Sm No. 890, ftS an account of that of Golling 


llie I'yiulian .Aljis tuiiu the laittitti po’tionof the 
Centra) oi»Rbtttic Aliis, and do not nsi* so high as 
the W( stem Alps in Mount Rosa ur Mount Blanc, but 
tliey ail as higli as the wcslcin portion of the Rhsetu 
Alps 111 Graubundlen The must elevated parts he 
along the western boundaiy-line, south of the Inn 
river, and in the gieat cliaiii which runs through the 
(ountiy fiom west to cast, dividing the waters which 
run nmthwaid lo the Danube, from those that flow 
southward to tin Adriatic, oi eastward to the Mver 
Drau Ihe wistein (bam as already observed, runs 
unintiiiupledly from the Lake of Idro to tbeOilUw 
Spit/ South of 46° 8' it does not attain the region ot 
piipetual SHOW, and probably does not exceed seven 
thousand feet above tne sea-level hut near 46* 8' it 
rises in Monte Adamello to more than eleven thousand 
feet, and Rom tins simimit to the Oitki Spitr (46*80'), 
hardly any jioiUon of the lange is tree from snow 
even in the lattei pait of the summer. The general 
elevation of this range probably exceeds nine thousand 
feet above i^e sea The Ortlci Spit/ is the highest 
summit ut the Rhaelic*Alp&, being twelve thousand 
eight bundled and fifty-five feet aliove the sea, some 
authoiities say above fourteen tliousand feet, but the 
variations probably arise from the difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing a correct base-line and the uncertainty of baiome- 
tiical measurement. It is suiiounded by other 
summits, and is always covered with snow 
The largest rivers of Tyrol aie the Inn and the 
Etsch. The Inn rises in the yestern part of the 
RhsBtic Alps, in Eiigadin, and runs about fifty miles 
b^oie It cntefScTyim by a vei^ narrow valley at I in 
stermunz. Its couise within Tyrol iseabout one hun 
dred miles, and it becomes navigable for smidl iiver- 
boats qt Telia, about twenty miles above Innsbiuck,^ 
and for larger iiver-boats at Hall, about eight miles 
below Innsbiuck. Below Kufstem it leaves Tyrol and 
enteis Bavaria,falling ultimately into the Danube at 
Passau TbcEtscliotI|inatesin themountainsw««Mfthe 
Ortler Spitz, and runs to the easlw ard until it is jt^oed 
by the Fastener iivulet, when it turns to the setlflk- 
east. At Its junction with the Eisacle below Botxea it 
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tarns toathward and begins to be naviMtrd. Atj 
Jlorghetto H loaves Tyrol and enters tbe Loinbardo> 
Vetetian tcingdom: it is hbnee knotrn as the AdigOi j 
ada IsUs inio the Adriatic. Tbe navigation of these 
rbera is doBcult. and frequently interrupied by their 
ranidtty , especially after the melting of the snow in the 
Mountains. 

The deep and wide valley of the Upper Etsob 
(Adigo), (ailed Vintsohgan, sepaxat^ the motmtain- 
inaswB of tbe Order Spita from the mottntiun'range 
whMi traverses Tyrol from west to aurt< This range 
is divided into two high and elevated rnpiftitain'masses, 
Wbirh aie divided by a large and wide depreuion of 
the mountain, which occurs near 11* W E. long., and 
through which the road over the Brenner passes from 
Gbirmany to Italy. Tbe mountahwegion west of this 
road consists ot two extensile and veyy elevated 
mountain-muses, which are connected by a high 
ridge. Tbe ^western mountain-mass is railed the 
mountains of the Platey Khgl. or of the Grea^ Oetz- 
thaler Fcrner. and the eastern is named the mountains 
of the Winacher Ferner. The mountains of the Platey 
Kiigl occupy nearly the whole country between the 
Inn river ou tbe nest and the Achpn river on the east, 
a space of nearly thirty miles from south to north, and 
twenty miles from west to east. A considerable por^ 
tion of this tract is always covered with snow, fiotn 
which rise numerous pinnacles, among which the 
highest are Mount Gebatscb, twelve thousand two hun- 
dr^ and seventy-six feet; the Similaun Spitv, eleven 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine feel; and the 
Great Oetstnaler Ferner, ten thousand fout hundred 
and thirty-four feet above the sea-level. This is one 
Of the most broken portions of tbe Alps, and the snowy 
masses are only furrowed by two deep and very narrow 
valleys. The mountains of the Winacher Ferner, or 
the eastern part of the region, are connected with those 
of tbe Platey K.dgl by a high and nairow ridge, which 
only in a few places is free fiom snow in summer. 
The Winacher Mountains also rise above the snow¬ 
line, but the mass is less extensive than that of the Platey 
Kiigl. Several summits rise above ten thousand ieet, 
among which are the Kitzhamp, the Winacher Ferner, 
tbe Winter Stuben, and tlie Bock Kogl. 

Tbe depression which occurs east of the Winacher 
Mountains is of considerable extent, for no Bunnnit 
always covered with snow occurs in a sjiace extending 
more than eighteen miles from west to cast. No sum¬ 
mit of this part of tbe Tyrolian Alps probably, exceeds 
seven thousand five hundred feet in height; and in the 
middle, near 11* Sty £. long., it sinks much lower; the 
road over the Brcntier is, at its highest level (47* N. 
lat.), not more than four thousand thrce^iundred and 
seventy-four feet above the'sea-lcvcl. This is the 
lowtst mountain-road across the Alps, and has ac¬ 
cordingly become the most frequented line of commer¬ 
cial inteicoursc between Germany and Italy. This 
road may be considered as beginning at lunsbruck in 
tlie valley of the Inn, whence running in a southern 
direction it ascends the valley of tbe Sill or the Wip- 
tluil to its source near tbe post-house of Brenner, 
where it attains its highest level. Descending from it 
tbe road enters the valley of tbe Eisack above Ster- 
zing, and follows the course of that riveaito its junetjon 
With the Etsch^ Adige) below Botzen, whence it con¬ 
tinues in the vidl^ of Etseb, to Trent, Roveredo, Avio, 
. and Veiona. A lew miles above Yerooa it emerges 
~ from the mountains and enters the Plain of Lobbardy. 
lonsbruck is about one thousand nine hundred and 
Al^enty apd Trent nine hundred and ^ty feet above 
theeesaievel. « 

As great portteo of the country, probably ooHenth, 
is always covereo with snow, whim Us most southern 
* valleys are banHy five hundred feet above the sea-lcvel, 


the climate of IVrol mi^st differ greatly in different 
places. At Innsonidc Hbe mean temperature of the 
winter is SO-B*, or nearly 8* less than at London; and 
tbat of the summer is 61*, or about 2|* mote than at 
Loudon. The mean annual tompeiature is 49*, or 1” 
less than at London. At Trent the mean annual tem¬ 
perature is 88®, or nearly 8* higher than at London. 

All those parts which on the north are seven thousand 
five hundred feet, and on the soutli eight thousand five 
hundred feet above tbe sea-level, are always coveied 
with snow. Lowei down, to an elevation of six thousand 
fbet above tbe sea, snow is found all the year round in 
places which are not much exposed to the sun, but in 
other places the declivities of the mountains are covered 
with ^ass and fioweis. In the region between six 
thousand and five thousand feet tioes do not grow, hut 
there aie some bushes, helween which the soil is 
coveied with glass tbat serves for nastuie during tuo 
or three months in summer. Tneie aie no house', 
inhabited all the }cat round at this elevation. Fii- 
trims occur only at an elevation of between five tliou- 
sand and fwir thousand feet, where a fen' pprmaiicnt 
habitation* arc found, and some potatoes and vcgeUblcs 
aie cultivated. The winter lasts in tins legion eight 
or nine months. Agikultnrc is carried ou with suc¬ 
cess in all places below four thousand ieet. ii>c and 
barley are giown, and potatoes to a cousidciable cv- 
tent, thouglv they do not gio^i' laige when jilaiitcd 
above three thoiuaiid feit. pApjilo and pear tue- 
bucceed at the elevation ot lour thousand feet, and 
even somewhat highei, but pluui-lice'» only to thiee 
thousand eight bundled, and wnalnut-trecs to thiee 
thousand six hundred ieet. Tlie beech -'s fuuud 
between three Uou^nd and lout thousand ieet, and 
the oak between oneihousand eight bundled and thiee 
thousand feet above the sea-level. Wheat docs not 
succeed above thiee thousand feet, and vines only 
between eight hundred and one thousand eight huudieu 
feet. 

[ r) lx® cuutuiiipd.] 


USEFUL APPLICATIONS OF THE 
ASH-TREE. 

Thr name of the Ash lias, somewhat confusedly, been 
applied to two trees occupying a very different plate 
in botanical* classification: tho one being the Cvmmon 
Ash and others of a similar genus, known by the gene- 
lal name of Frarinus; and the other the MountatsirAsh, 
belonging to tbe genus Pyrtti. The useful purposes to 
which these two kinds are applied differ as much as 
the appearance of the trees. 

The Common Ash is a fine foresMiee, rising to a 
height of from eighty to a hundred ieet. R is indi¬ 
genous to most parts of Europe, and to some parts of 
America and Asia. The tree was known to the Greeks 
and the Romans, the fatter of whom made j(beir speais 
of its wood; it was also valued by them as a matei ial 
for agricultural implements, and for certain medicinal 
qualities. 

The timber of the asb is the product of most value. 
Though'not BO durable as tbe matured or heart wood 
of the oak, it surpaatics both it and all cal' other indi- 
genouB trees in toughness and elasticity of fibie, on 
whicn account it is alroosv utiiversally used in the 
fabrication of all articles wheie these qualities arepai- 
ticularly requimd. The texture of tbe trood is alter¬ 
nately compact and porous; and where the growth has 
been vigoroim, tbe compact part of the annual layeis 
bears a greater proportion to the poeoua, and tbe timber 
is comparatively tough, elastic, and durable, from its 
great elasticity and toughness, it is much employed in 
all those parts of machinery wbi^h have to sustain 
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sudden shocks* suc^h as the Adlocs* toetb, and spokes 
of wheels, beams of ploughs, &c.; htit since the use of 
iron has become so general in the manufacture of in¬ 
struments and machines, the value of the ash hassome^ 
what diminished. Still however, it ranks among the 
most valuable of out timber-trees, especially foi the 
purposes of the coachmaker, the wheelwright and the 
maker of agiiculiural implements. It is much used 
for kitchen tables, on account of two qualities which 
the housewife pan well appreciate, viz , that it admits 
of being well and readily scoured, and that it does not 
cMidangcr the scourer’s hand by splintciing. It was 
former! V iinich tiscd in staircases, such as that at Wrox- 
ton Abbey. Milk pails, in many parts of England, 
made of thin boards saned lengthwise out of the 
ai*h-trcc, c«ieh rolled into a hollow cylinder, ivitb a 
bottom fixed to it; a mode of crnployiuent which 
strikingly illustrates the elasticity of the wood. The 
roots andlhe knotty parts of the trunk arc in demand < 
hy cabinet-makers, iFor the curious dark figures founed 
by4hfir veins, which have a jreinaliable appearance 
when polished. This quality was known two centuries 
ago; for Evelyn says that “•some ash is Sb curiously 
iMmbletcd and veinedf that skilful rabihet-niakers 
})rize it e(jually with ebony, and call it green ebony,"’ 

Among other usci to wiiich this timber is ap))lied, 
Mr. Loudon mentions the following:—It is an excel¬ 
lent wood for oars, blocks and pulleys. Few other 
ncesbcconu' Ireful s\soon, the uood fi>eing fit for 
u.ilkiug-stick.s ,il four lor Ihe years’ growth, and 
lor liandlos foi spades and other instruments at 
lime or ten yeaiN* grouili. An ash-pole three 
inches in diameter Is, iruUu'd, one efi’ the most 
\aluald(^^ pieces of timber, h>r iia bulk, that any 
tree can furnish. For lu»p-]M)]('s,Wioops, crates, basket- 
handles, rods for tiaiiung pi.uil'^ m for forming bowers, 
light hurdles, and for lenee uatllings, the blanches of 
ash, in various stag(*s of growlli, aie ]>arlicularly valu¬ 
able. In the neiglibourhood of the Staffoidshife Pot¬ 
teries thofcsh is cultivated to a great extent, and cut 
every li\e or six years for crate-wood, which is in 
great demand in the Pottery district In Kent, and 
in various placesun the neighbourhood of London, the 
most profitable application oi the young ash is ior 
urilKiiig-sticka, plant-rods, hqops, and hop-poles. For 
lli(» latter purpose coppice*woods arc cut over every 
tuche or fourteen years, according to the nature of 
the soil; and for the former purposes, every five or 
seven )eais. The ash makes excellent fuel, burning, 
even uhen neatly cut, with very little smoke; and it 
is said to be the best of all woods for smoke-drying 
herringb. 

The ashes of the branches and shoots of the ash-tree 
afford a*very good ))otash. The bark is used for tan¬ 
ning nets and caTf-skins. The leaves, in some places, 
are used as food for cattle in autumn, and in others in 
spring; they are also used for adulterating tea. The 
leaves and snoots, eaten by eows^ are said to give the 
milk and bitter a rank taste; but on tbe Dther hand 
the Romans are said to have recommended ash-lcaves 
as being next to elm-leaves as fodder. Mr. Selby, Mr. 
Loudop, and Mr. Sydney all agree in thinking that the 
popular Opinion on this matter is erroneous. Mr. 
Selby observes: The leaves of the ash, wlien eaten 
by cows, are generally supposed, but we believe erro¬ 
neously, to communicate aji unpleasant flavour to the 
milk and butter: we have not been able to detect any¬ 
thing unpleasant in regard to our dairy, although the 
cows have access to several ash-trees Rowing m and 
around their pasture.” C British Forest-Trees.’) Mr. 
Loudon’s words are“ In moisj pastures, interspersed 
w iih or surrounded by numerous trees in hedge-rows, 
the leaves, after dropping in the autumn, communicate 
a bitter taste to the waAer both in tbe ditches and ponds, 


and possibly also to the milk of cow*s; but tliis does 
! not hold good more with respect to the ash than to 
I other trees: indeed, the most objectionable is the oak* 
the leaves of which in autumn give a decidedly bitter 
taste both to tlie water and milk.” Mi\ of Mor« 
peth, in adetter to Mr* Loudon, observes: ^the state- 
mojit made by many writers, that the butter made 
from the milk of cows which have eaten ash-leaves has 
a disagreeable taste, is cortajnly not founded in tact. 
Much excellent butter is made in this neighbourhood, 
on farms where it would be im]K)8Bible to prevex^Uhe 

f ows from feedi&g upon tiic leaves of the ash; ano^l 
have never nfet wjtli a farmer’s w'ife or dairy-womail 
in the neighbourliwd of iMorjielh who had ever heai*d 
of the supposed injury done to butter.” 

Evelyn states thab the seed, or 'ke)S,' as theyarq 
termed, were in his day, while gtecn, pickled and pre¬ 
served as a • delicate saladtrigthese seeds have an aro- 
' niatic and^ rather bitter flavour, and are infused by the 
Siberkins in the w'afer used for drinking, to give it a 
'flavour. The medicinal quality of the seeds seems to 
have been known and highly extolled by tbe Arabian, 
Greek, and Roman physicians; dropsy and calculus 
being two dis<*ascs foi which it is said to be valuable, 
Tlie sap of the aslt-trec is considered hy some French 
physicians to be an excellent remedy for the gangrene; 
itid for this purpose the sap is procured either from 
the loiives by maceration, of from the greenwood by 
putting one end of a branch into the fire, and collect¬ 
ing in a spoun tfic siip which exudes at the other Qftd. 

There is anoiher s|H*cie8 of ash, called the European 
F7owerw^ Asfit oi which yields abundantly 

a sap whence one of its names is derived. This tree is 
a native of the soutli of Europe, and rises to a height 
of about twenty or thii ty feet. The sap extravasatos 
fiom them, and, on com reting, becomes a mild and 
mucilaginous substance, whieli is extensively sold in 
Italy as manna. The chief supply comes from Calabria 
and Sicily, where the manna runs of itself from the 
trunks of some trees, while fxoin others it docs not flow 
unless a wound he made in the bark. Those trees 
which yield the manna spontaneously grow in the most 
favourable situations; and the sap runs from them 
spontaneously only during the greatest heats of sum¬ 
mer. It begins to ooze out about midday, in the form 
of a clear liquid, which soon thickens, and continues to 
appear till the cool of the evening; when it begins to 
harden into granules, which are scraped off the follow 
ing morning. When the night has been damp of 
rainy, the manna does not harden, but runs to the 
ground and is lost. This kind is called manna in 
tears,” or “ manna lagriini,” and it is as pure and white 
as the finest sugar. About the end of July, when the 
liquid ceascE^o flow of itaelf, incisions are made through 
the bark and soft wood; and into these incisions 
slender pieces of straw or twig are inserted, on which 
the manna runs, and, coating over them, hardens on 
them. This is the common manna of the shops, which 
is thus collected in the form of tubes, and it is called 
** manna cannoli.” Another and inferior sort is pro¬ 
cured by making an oblong incision in the trees, in 
July or August, and taking off a piece of the bark 
about three inches in length by twio in breadth. This 
kind, called manna grossa,” is the coarsest; but as it 
is produced wttl! least trouble, and in great abundance, 
it IB also the cheapest. Sometimes, inffiead of cutting 
out a piece of bark, and leaving the wound open, two 
horizontal gashes are made, one a little above the 
other; in the uppermost of which is inserted the stalk 
of a maple leaf, the point of the leaf being fixed In t^ 
l^wer gash, so as to form a sort of cup for the recep¬ 
tion and preservation of tbe manna. The gredfrr^art 
of tbe manna of commerce is procured in the latter 
manner; and it is imported in chests, In long pieces 
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atid noctuous when folt Muma from the ash 
iuM a necnliir odour and a aweetirii taste, Bcceuipanied 
wftlt a slight degree of bitteraess. It is oonsidered | 
latent; was furmerlv much used in medicine; hut 
ib now chiefly used to oisguise other drugs in adminhh 
teiing them to children. ^Mr. Loudon, after treating 
of the ash manna, points out the distinction between 
it tbe manna of Scripture, as a1eo,the manna pro* 
dttoed h'om the sap of the larch, the rti^dadendron, the 
walnut, and tbe beech. 

Ibe Mountain-Aah, familiarly known as tbe JFttcAsn- 
ft>e« and tbe Fowler a Serviee-TirM, is irery different 
from the foregoing. It is foundMn most of ttm hilly 
countries of Europe and Asia, and attains ,a height of 
about twenty feet. The wood which tt .yields is fine¬ 
grained, hardPbapable of receiving a permalfent stain 
and a high polish; and it is applied, when of sulBcient 
dimensions, to most of tbo purposes for which pear- 
tree wood is used. The shoots are well adapted for 
poles and for making liooyis, and the barle is in de¬ 
mand by tannem* , 

The friUt of the inountain-ash is greedily devoured 
by birds; and in Germany the fowlers bait springes, oi; 
nooses of hair, with the berries of this tree, which they 
bury in the woods tuenticc'the redwings and fieldfares. 
Hence one of the names of the tree-, Evelyn, while 
spmking of the berries, says “ they form a tempting 
bait for the thrushes; as long as they last in your woods, 
you will be sure of their company.” In various parts 
of the north of Europe the berries are dried and ground 
into flour, and used in times of scarrity as a substitute 
for wbcaten flour. They are sometimes oaten raw as a 
fruit; and Mr, Selby says that Jk* has seen them ex- 
jxised for sale for this purpose in tbe streets of Glas¬ 
gow. A spirit is distilled from them in Livonia, 
Sweden, and Kamtschatka; and hi Evelyn's time a 
kind of beer or ale was brewed from them in Wales. 
They are also said to yield, when infused in water, a 
kind of acid drink somewhat resembling perry. 

One of the most sii^tular circumstances connected 
with the mountain-ash is tlie superstition with which 
it is often regarded, and which has given rise to some 
odd “ uses ” of the tree. The “ Witchen-tree,” one of 
its synonyms, alludes significantly to this superstition; 
while the words Rowan, Rownc, Roan, &c., variously 
speUed, will serve to refer to many passages m old 
writers where allusion is made to the supposed power 
of this tree in driving away witches.* Ligotfoot 
^aks of the existeuc j of this superstition in Scotland; 
Johnson, in Northumberland; Sir TbomS||l 1). Lauder, 
in Wales; and Bishop Hchdr, in India: and in all 
of tlKse countries and places the popular weakness 
is similar in character. Mr. Waterton, the South 
American traveller, communicated to the ‘ Magazine 
of Katurftl History,’ a few years ago, an account of an 
instance of this kmd, wluch came under his nodee at 
bis estate at Walton in Yorkshire. “In tbe village of 
Walton.” ho remarks. “ I have two small tenants; the 

* It Itu been (anKwsd by mna ootamenteton, that tbe word 
“ aniwt," wbieb ocean twice inShokspera (‘ Jfsebetb’ and * Stag 
Laar ’), batalluiim to tbii nputed pow« «thoMoantab-Askor 
Uswau-twe. uiedfri the himo of a threat—^ A rowan-tret to tbee, 
Witch!” Butaraong die note* to fin 3rd Act of' Kbig Lear,’ 
^ in Hr, fCDigbee ‘Pictorial Sbakqpera,’ i« the followingIt is 
" ooi^ctuled that it (the word oepM/lie a compound of «r, or asr, 
ana SMtf; thS first a very ancient word, common to the Greek 
and Gnlbis htnguagae in the sense of to ye ; the ceoond derived 
fi<nyheWotiiie> and etill in common ops under the eaine;furia 
oSMiwitb mrSbmo meaaiug, M, MiisAftc. m Saylish, and 
Sini, or in Gotman.” Tbie view of die eaee is sttwsert e d 
^ by many ilhisMitiijHk 


name of the one 


is Jasles 
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___ _Simpsoti, and that of the 

otlwr Sally Htdloway; and SaJlja house stands a little 
btfore the house of mropsou. Some three months ago 
! overtook Simpson in tne turnpike roaA and'l asked 
him if his cow was getting better, for bis son bad told 
me that she had fallen sick. ’ She’s coming on sur¬ 
prisingly, Sir,’ quoth he; ‘the last time tbe cow- 
doctor came to soe her, “Jem,”said bs to me, looking 
earnestiy at oM Sally's house—“ Jem,” said he, “ mind 
and keep your cowhouse door shut before tbe sun 
goes down, odterwise 1 woant answer for what may 
happen to the oow.” " Ay, ay, my lord,” said I, “ I un- 
dersttoul your meaning; but 1 am up to the old* slut, 
and I diefy her to do roc any harm now.” ’ ‘ And what 
has old Salb hocu doing to you, James ?' said I. * Why 
Sir,’ replied he, * we all know too well what she can do. 
SUie has long owed mo a grudge: and my cow, which 
was in very gsod health, fell sick immediately after 
Sally had been seen to look in at the door oi the cow¬ 
house, just as night wm coming on. The cow grew 
worse; and so 1 v^nt and cut a bit of wiggin (ano&er 
name fur the mountain-ash), and I nailea the branches 
all up aud.down the cowhouse; and. Sir, you may see 
them there, if you will take thb trouble to step in. I 
am a match for old Sally now, and she can’t do me any 
more harm, so long as tbe wiggin branches liang in the 
place where I have nailed them. My poor cow will 
get better in spite of Jicr.’. 

- 

Firf-FlMofJmnaica .—The liio-flios of Jamaica emit so bril¬ 
liant u Hgbty that a duxeii of them, eiiclosed witJiiu an inverted 
glass tnmbler, v ill enable a peison fo^ad oi write in the night- 
lime without the lta«< diiRrult}. Iiidmb it is ezrpedieut to 
whiUi many lesoit. tlies me in si/e as large as a common 

ln\o bee, and jR'rfectly innacuous. Their appeaiance in un¬ 
usual iiiimhers arts as a thermometer to tbe natives; and it is 
an unquos(ional)b> nidicatinn of approaching rahi. To travellers 
they atl’ord) even on the darkest nights, sufficient light to guide 
their footsltps with the greatest safely. The light which they 
semi forth is in every lespect equal to that of the purest dia¬ 
mond : and hence the Creole coquettes frequently insert a few ol 
them, conliued in pods ol gauze^ in theii hair and other patrs oi 
their dicbs in tlie same inanuer as actresses a\ ail themselves of the 
paste-je\ullffs ait.— Phifhpo\ Jamaica, 


f/V of 0.ren tti AunUaha .—Some time will be necessary to 
become .’t'ooiiciled to the use of bullocks in tbe multifarious 
capacities to which tbe piactice of the colony devotes them, and 
Mfhtm assistance as animals of draught will be new to the ex- 
jierinice of English and Scotch tillers of the soil. From the tar¬ 
diness of their movements, combined with the small amount of 
work pci formed, they impart a double portion of tedium to the 
labours of the huibmidmau, and certojiily appear to great dis- 
advtuitage iii contrast with tlie superior activity of horses; but 
this slowness, although sufficiently annoying|![ ib more than com- 
))ensated by the snjx^rior steadiness of their taught; and but for 
the weight of their numbers actine in concert, it is doubtfUl 
wliethei any other power could enidile (he colonist to overcome 
the resistance offered to %hc plough in breaking^j) the virgin 
soil; at all events, it would be impossible by any other means to 
convey a lornl along the rugged tracts thatserveas ^ only lines 
of cornmunicatiou, abounding os these do with the unremoved 
impediments of tbe wildemess^^eep gullies, treaclieroDS swamps, 
precipitous ascents, and Md^leas rivers* It is iu meeting these 
obstacles that their utility hecomes most obviotub However 
dm tbe dray may be embedded in miul, or perilous the ac- 
clivity up tbe face of which it k toiling, the driver has uo fear 
fur the result. Inch by inch it» dragged forward, the chain so 
stiff as to resemble a bar of polished steel, whil^ the team never 
for a moment relaxes hromannlfomiitiain that &Us not, though 
by sW degrei^ to force a way agaiait aU oppoeHion. in such 
situations the itrength of horses would be speedlW exhausted by 
their own strugaglei^ wbie^ to jbr fiKwa bem ttsefid, wouM tend 
retbir to eitdauger theibie&es sad ^ vehlole.^ Summer at 
Part Pkttfy, the Man, X. D. Jfbvuy. 

e 
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PROGRESSES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH.-XIII. 

[Conclndeil (tom )>. 4 IS.] 

SiTBSEQUEMT fo 1502 the Progresses of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth arc few and unimportant. In*ir>n5 she visited 
Sir .John Puckering at Kew, who liad recently received 
from her a grant of land worth 100/. per annum in 
Icp-farni. On alighting shctwas presented with a fan. 
Between the garden-gate and the house a messenger 
met her with “ a well-penned speech,’' and pi^sonted 
her vAtb a bouquet which contained in it a jewel with 
pendants of diamonds valued at 400/. at least. After 
dinner there was another gift of a pair of virginals; 
and in her bedchamber another of a fine gow'n and a 
juppin, which so pleased her highness, that, to grace 
him more, “ she of herself took from him a salt, a spoon, 
and « fork of ^ir ag|te.” (A profitable way of ex¬ 
pressing her satisfaction.) In the same year she was 
entertained by the Earl of Essex, at his house in the 
Strand; and there were many entertainments at her 
places of residence—Hampton,* Richmond, Westmin¬ 
ster, and * Greenwich. Hentzner, whom we have 
already quoted, thus describes her appearance, as he 
saw her at Greenwich in 1398; —"Next came the 
Queen, the sixty-fifth year of her age, as we were 
told, very mf^stic; her face oblong, fair, but wrin¬ 
kled ; hervyes small, yet black and pleasant; her nose 
a little hooked, her lips narrow, and her teeth h}&ck 
(a defect the English seem subject to from their too 
great use of sugar); she had in her ears two pearls, 
with very rich dro^; she wore false hair, and that 
red; upon her head she had a small crown. . . Her 
bosom was uncovered, as all the English ladies have it 
till they marry; and she had on a necklace of exceed¬ 
ing fine jewels; her bands were small, her fingers 
long, and'her stature neither tall nor low; her air was 
stately, her manner of speaking mild and obliging... 

No. 750, 


As she went along (he is describing her as he saw her 
and ner court going to prayers; in all this state and 
magnificence, she spoke very graciously, first to one, 
then to another, whether foreign ministers, or those 
who attended for different reasons, in English, French, 
and Italian; for, besides being well skilled in Greek, 
Latin, and the languages I have mentioned, she is 
mistress of Spanish, Scotch, and Dutch: whoever 
speaks to her, it is kneeling; now and then she raises 
some with her hand.’’ 

In August, 1598, a very short time before the death 
of its owner, the sagacious, prudent, politic, though 
perhaps too unscrupulous Cecil, Lord Burleigh, tne 
deservedly esteemed and no doubt sincerely repetted 
minister of the Queen, her majesty was at Theobalds, 
but we have no particulars of the visit. In Septem¬ 
ber she weflt to Nonswch, " taking Dr. Cmsar in her 
way.” This gentleman, who became in the reip of 
her successor Sir Julius Cassar, and Master of the Roils, 
has left a record of this event. He states that “ the 
Queen visited him at his house at Mitcham, and 
supped, and lodged and dined there the next day and 
that ho presented her with a gown of cloth of silver 
richly embroidered, a black worked mantle with pure 
gold, a taffeta bat, white, with several flowere, and a 
jWel of gold set therein with sHver and diamonds. 
Her Majesty removed from my house after dinner, the 
19th of September, to Nonsuch, with exceeding good 
contentment; which entertainment to her majesty, 
with the charges of five former disappointment 
amounted to 700/. sterling, bende mine own pro-^ 
visions, and whatever was sent unto me by my friends.” 
This seems an extraordinarily large expenditure for 
kttlg more than one day’s visit, even induing the 
" five former disappointments,” and the T>r3fcnts 
made her on this occasion, but is still sufficient to 
show how costly must have been her M^esty’s prur , 

Voi. XII.-3 P 
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6cn<e to those whom blic (Imtinraished with such a 
mark of her Uvour» and also iliat, notwitlistanding 
the expense, hei visits wre rather courted than 
avoided Sir William More, of Losele;^, seems to have 
been an exception in endeavouring to escape these 
deaily-puicha^ed marks oi her favour Was it that the 
Qneen, knotting the economical feelings of the knight, 
took a Uictioua icvcnge by Msitmg him moie fte- 
qui Htly than almost any other i* « 

In July, 1509, her MajeS^, on her way to Nonsuch, 
iisfted the manoi*h(mBe of Foxchall (Vanxhall), the 
Dutch ambassador, Sii Noel Caron, at&otjith f ambeth^ 
and lord Burleigh, at Wimbledon in August she 
visited Sir Francis (aiew, at Beddtngton in Smiey, 
t<»r three days, whcic the Queen’s Oak and her W'alk 
aie still pointed out Sir Fraunc was a distinguished 
hortic ultnrist, and during tfaexisit he*Mtd her Ma«> 
jc^ty to a (herrj-tiee, whose fiuit he iiad of purpose 
kept back fiom ripening, at the least one mwiith alter 
ill (heiMcs hid taken their fatewell of Englandi This 
secipt he pcrfoitncd by so raising a tent oi co\er ot 
cant as otc r the whole tree, and wetting the same now 
and then with a scoop or bom, as the beat ot the 
weather required, and so by withhoMing the sun¬ 
beams fiortt lefiecling upon the befiies, they grew both 
great, and weie veiy long bctoie they had gotten then 
pel toct (berry colour, and when he was sssiued of hei^ 
Ma)estys coming, he removed the lent, and a few 
sunny days biouglit them to their full maturity ’ Slu 
icUu^m d thence to Nonsuch, then icuhoved to Rith- 
mond, which she left on Novcinhei 15, foi Wostniin- 
stei, whcie she was received hf torch-ligbt by the 
mayor aldermen, and sheriffs of I ondon with a gieat j 
tram on horseback, in velvet coats and c hams ot gold, 
** as ot late tunes had been used foi hoiioui of the 
Queen ” 

A piogiess into North Wiltshire was conternphled 
in IGOO, but though the letters anl diaiies ojL her 
nourtiers siy “ her Majesty is in very good heilth, and 
goes abroad every day to ride and church, * it is tole¬ 
rably c Icar that she cfid not feel hei strength i qiial to 
more than journe>s of much Ic'ss extent She resided 
ehieflyatNonsuch during the summer visiting Gcoige 
Lvelyn at Norbiton, near Kingston , I ady t dmonds 
at Oatlands, whcie ^lie slept anight, the aichhishop 
of Canletbuiy it Cioydon, and a few others On om 
ot hci leluius to Nonsuch, It isicmaikcd that It 
had tust cause to he offended that at hcrreinoxc to 
this place she was so pooily attended, for I ncvi r siw 
so small a tram 1 ater in the autumn lu r hcaith i]) 
jvearsmoie le-estabhshcd, tor there is less said of it, 
while her exercises appear to be moie active On 
August 26t}i she w s at Oulands, the court being now 
given to Miunting and spoi ts and ‘ it is*thonght she 
will remain at Oitlinds till foul weathci drives hci 
ai^y In September she visited II in worth, where 
she had hvc d m he r youth with the loid admnal Scy- 
inoui, one oi the ai ticles of nnpc achment against whom 
was the having attempted to gain hei affections 
Whether founded in fact or not, this levisitmg of sc cnes 
so connected with her eailicr life must have excited 
vanous thoughts and piobably chiefly mouintul, as 
she looked back on fhcun now thiougli the long vista 
ot busy yeais which hid passed since she left them 
She* dined heu, and bunted On the fSili of NoveAi- 
bifr, fi\c hiindiCcl citi/cris on horMback, ‘"cieiy of 
them bating two staff totchc s to attend on them,” with 
%be lord inayoi and aldeimcn, welcomed her back to 
Westmmstei 

^ri this yeat (IbOO) a commission was is^^ued to the 
Imd fugk treasurer, the lord chambeilain, the cbaqa^el^ 
lui of the Exchequer, and the licasurcr ot her Uigh- 
ness’s cbambei, to examine and take a perfect smvoy 
1 of all 2 0bcs> gaynenls, and jewels, is well w ithin the 
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court as at the Tow ei abd Whitehall ” 1 he ac count 
IS a long one, but m the scsult it appears that the w ai d- 
robe, exclusne of hei coronation, mourning, pailia 
military lohcs, and those of the oidei ot the Gaitci 
consisted of 99 lobes, 102 Ficnch gowns OTiound 
gowns, 100 loose gowns, 126 kirtells, IJG foienaits 
I 125 petticoats, 9G cloaks, 31 cloaks and safeguards, 13 
safeguards, 43 saicguaids and junib, 35 doublets IS 
lap-mantles 27 fans, and 9 pan tones From the iich 
ness of the materials and the value of the oinaments 
which were permanently attached to the difieicnt 
dresses, the queen’s wardrobe at this time contained a 
trcasiue ndt Unworthy the attention ot even a chan¬ 
cellor of En^laxid’s exchequer, howeicr incongruous 
it might ap]^ar now with our present ideas oi tue 
duties of his office. 

In August, 1601, the queen was at Windsor, a place 
in which she took much deliglit In Scptcmbei bhe 
obegan her nrngicss, which was thiough Sussex and 
Hirnpshne, Deing received on Chichester Heath by the 
shciifi and the gentlemen of the c ounty On Sept ii- 
bee 10 she w^as at Rasing, the scat of the Marcjins ol 
Wine hesler,* and hcic she entci tamed the Due dc 
Biton, the amhasbadoi oi 1 ranc t who w as acc ompanicd 
by twenty of the nobilitv ot lianco and about foui 
hundred attendants Slic rctuiiud by lainham to 
Windsor whence she* piocceded to Reading dining 
oil om day at the reside nee of SirWilliim Knolly 
hci eoinptrolici at ( auBliiin oi ( ucisham, in Ox 
foidsbiie She also visited Su Fdwaid Non is t 
hrittlffteld, and Sii Hurnphitj I ostti it Pidvioilh, 
and aNo in the course ot the yeu, Su Ldwaid ( okr 
at Siokc IS 1 hough thcie was again talk oi hci 
visiting5N iltbl ire thi was all the piogicss of the ycai 
ind on the 20th ol •0tlol>cr she was received by the 
(iti/ens oil hci rctuui liorn Richmond to Webtmm 
stei ^ 

On May-dav m 1G02 the Queen went “ a inaying 
to Su Richaid Buckley’s at Lewisham In July‘**I k 
wtntfioin Gicenwidi tovi^-it Su Willuiu Russell it 
( hibwick, the n to II ulmgton, to Ainhroso ( opingei s 
lliencc to the loid kcepci Fgeiloub at Ilauheld and 
last!) to Sir Willi ini C laiko s at Buinham 
Ot the visit to Hire field we cannot do better thin 
copy the account given h^ the editor of the ‘ Pic ton il 
Shiksppie — 

“ The Queen lame to Harcfield on the 31st ol Juh, 
ind lemamcd thcic duimg the 1st and 2nd ot August 
In tliose di)s Haieficld Place was ‘ a fair house stand 
ing on the c dge of the lull, the riven Cain passing neai 
the same lluough the pleasant meadows and sweet 

S asturcs yielding both delight and profit’ This is 
Toidens ciescription a little befoie the periodlOt Eli¬ 
zabeths visit Tilt Queen w^ received, after the 
usuil quaint fashion of such cnteitainmentsl with a 
Billy dialogue hetwee n a shciifT and a dair>maid as slm 
entered the domain, and the house welcomed her with* 
an equally silly colloquy between Place and Time 
The Queen must have been somewhat betfer pleased 
when a copy of verses was delivciecl to her in the 
morning, beginning 

* Beauty « row, and vnine’s book, « * 

Aiigcl 8 mind, and angel s look ’ 

Thejveathei, we learn from the same verbes, was un- 
piopitious — « 

* Only poor St. Swithm now 
Doth hear you hi me his dowdy tAv>w 

Some gieat poet was certainly at work on Ihu occasion 
but not Shakspeio. It was enough foi them to piescnt 
the sad story of 

* The gentle lady married to flie Moor 
Another was to come within some tlnity yoais, who 
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bhfuild Binji; of Hareficlci willi the power of rare fancy 
uorkiitg upon clashical niodi^lsy ancl« who thus makes 
the p:eiuus of the wood address a noble audience in tliat 
eylvau scene:— 

‘ Y<*t know, liy lot from Jorc, I am the power 
Of this fair wood, and like in oaken Ijowcr 
To nurse <he snplitig fall, and curl the grove 
With ringlets quaint, and wanton windings weave; 

^rid all iijy plants I save from nightly ill 
Of noisopDP winds and blasting vapours chill; 
jVnd from the boughs brush oft the evil dew, 

And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blue; 

• Or what the cross dire-lookiijg planet smites, 

Or hiirtful'wurm with canker'd venui|i biles. 

• \Vhon evening gray ihith rise, 1 fetch my round 
Ovei the mount and all this hallowed ground; 

Ami caily, cie the odorous btealh of morn 
Awake the sluTiihering leaves, or la-jselM hoiu 
Sludu's the highth thicket, haste 1 all about, 

Nuuiher my ranks, and visit every sprout • 

W*iih puissant words, and murmurs made to blcM.’ « 

Doubly honoured llaieficldf TbSu^h the mansion 
bah ]>eiisli(Ml, yet arc thy f;rovcs still lieduUful. Still 
thy summit looks outsupon a fertile vallcf, where the 
j^cntlc river wanders in hilent beauty. But thy woods 
and lawns have a ohann which are wholly their own. 
Here the ‘ Ollndlo’ of William Shakspcrc was acted 
by hih own coiupanyj here is the bccne oF the Arcades 
of John Milton.” \ • 

Fioni Buinhani, ^i|heie she visited Sir Williatri 
(Uaikc, who appeals to have ftiveri little satisfaction, 
the Queen icturncd to Oatlands, thence to Riehmoiid, 
and then to Loudon.* On January 21, l(l02-*k “in very 
foul aTicl Vet weather,” she removed to Uichniond, 
w’here.oii the 2lth of March, sh^died, in the forty-fifth 
year of her rcit;n and the seventieth of her age. 

Nut withstanding the mariv little vanities that may 
ha^e been discerned in the course of our account of 
her Progrt'sscs, no doubt can be entertained of the ex- 
traouUiiary abilities of the Queen. Called to the 
throne at a period of great difficuilty both at home and 
abroad, and beset with all kinds o^ seduction arising 
fi om her love of admiration and her womanly feelings, 
sJie steered her ouuard course with a strict devotion 
fo what she considered tlic^elfarc of her jieople and 
the country at large. Her ministers weie chosen for 
then* ability, and, while her favouiites wcie iicquently 
in disgrace and occasionally changed, she continued 
steadfast to them, supporting them against all opposi¬ 
tion, and affording them her entire confidence in spite 
of all sinister influence. Though occasionally guilty of 
what would now be considered despotic acts, England 
is greatly indebted to her government for its present 
position. Under her steady and firm control, llie eon- 
stitutian gradiflilly fixed itself into its present form, 
while her prudent expendituie and the encouragement 
she gave to commerce and maniifaclures allowed the 
industry and resources of the ^ouutry to expand in a 
direction ihat has enabled them to reach tlieir present 
commanding magnitude. And her Progresses, by en¬ 
couraging her gentry to keep up large establishments 
in the country, instead of inducing them to live entirely 
at couft, must have had considerable effect in con¬ 
tinuing ^clasB of whicli England may yet be justly 
proud, and wdiicli no other nation possesses—the coun¬ 
try gentlemen; while Iny presence, and the arSenity 
which she always disjdajed towards the poorer classes, 
must have produced the best effects on the intercourse 
and the feelings between them and their immediate 
superiors. By these Progres'»i?‘S also she was better 
enabled to judge of the real situation of her people; 
and there ih little doubt that many important measures 
of her icign were the lesults of observations made 
during her journeys “Good Queen Bess,” and “the 


golden days of Queen Biss,” though perhaps oc^ 
casionally too highly extolled for the reality, when 
used in contrabt to more itfrent times, have owed much 
of their vitality to the kindly feelings develope d and 
the pleasures enjoyed in consequence of 4bese trc<|uent 
Progresses. 


THE TYROL. 

L^'wwiuileil f»ni 470. J 

In Tyrol, owing to the great unevenness of the surfair, 
the air is injcoi^tnual motion, and a calm day isV^rarc 
‘occurrence. The southern winds arc like the sirocco 
of Italy, much feared on account of the effect that tfiey 
produce on the health, ^'specially in the southern 
valleys. They are i^ost frequent towards Die end of 
summer and in tlic beginning of autumn, and dissolve 
in a few livur# an immense quantity of snow, which 
about that ^asuii begins to cover the h'ss elevated 
inousktains, and the volume of water which is thus 
conveyed to <he livers produces extensive inunda¬ 
tions in some parts of the vall^s. The most fertile 
Uiids are^n the valleys of the Inn and of the Etsch; 
the valley of the Eiseb is the most fruitful. 

Wheat, rye, bawley, and oats are \*iiUwated where 
the climate or stony soil is not unfavopiable. In some 
»parts buckwlicat is gi own to a great extent, &nd used 
lor bread. Millet is also grown, but not extensively. 
Indian corn is the principal object of agriculture in 
the valleys ou*the border oi Italy, and potato^ aie 
nearly as much cultivated as m the northern, llops 
grow wild in the southern districts, but they aie little 
cultivated. 1 obaeco is grown to some extent in the 
southern valleys. Flax and hemp are cultivated every¬ 
where, but not extensively. Fruit-trees abound in the 
sofillicrii valleys, and large quantities ot fiiiits are ex- 
jioited to Bavaria. Near Trent are plantations of fig- 
trees, and at Roveredo chesltiuls are very common. 
In fliese parts are also plantations of olive-trees and 
mulbeiry-trees. A considerable quantity of silk is 
annually collecled. On the banks of the Lago di 
Guards arc })iantations of oranges, whose fiuitsget 
quite rip(N Wine is made in laige quantities, and 
some sorts are very good, but they do not keep. 

Cattle are of niiddling si/e and rather nuincroiis; 
horses arc less abundant, and better for the draught 
than for the saddle. Sheep arc very numerous, and in 
later times some aiteniion has been paid to the im¬ 
provement of the breed, (ioals are more common 
than in any other part of Auhina, but pigs are not 
much kejit. Foulh, geese, and ducks are not plenlifn). 
There are eliainois, hates, mainiols, and partridges; 
and there arc bome large hiids of ptey, especially 
eagles. • • 

Gold is found in small quantities; silver is some¬ 
what more abundant. (JoppfT also occurs; lead is 
more abundant; iion also abounds, but it is less 
worked than would be tlie case if the mines in Illyria 
were not much richer. Calamine is found and w oraed 
at a few places : coal also is worked to some extent. 
In the souUiern districts tlicie is a valuable kind of 
marble, resembling that of Carrara, which is much 
worked. • 

Amid these beauties of nature, the most wondci fill 
woik of artftft the military road over the Stehio (a 
part of the Oitler Spitz), the liigheeiroad in Europe, 
the summit being nine thousand one hundred feet 
above»thG level of the Mediterranean, two thousan^to 
three hundred feet higher than that of the Simplon, 
and one thousand feet higher than that of MountJi>t. 
.Bernard; the crest of the Pass of the Simplon bmiig 
estnnated at abou^ six thousand seven buift!rc<r feet, 
that of the Slelvio at about nine thousand. Murray^s 
^ Handbook of Southern Germany' tlius describes it 
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ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—jffo. XVIII. 

Thk Bkllini : a.d. 1421 to a.d. 1516. 

J ACOP6 Bellini, the father, had studied painting under 
Gentile da Fabgiano, of whom wc have spoken as the 
schohu* or at least the imitator, of the famous monk 
Angelico da Fiesole. To express his gratitude and 
veneration for his instructor, Jacopo gave the name of 
Gentile to his eldest son: the ^cond and most famous 
of the tw{f was christened Giovanni ''John); in the Ve¬ 
netian dialect Gian Bellini. 

The sister of the Bellini being married to ^tidrea 
Mantegpa, who exercised for forty years a sort of pa¬ 
triarchal authority over all the painters of northern 
Italy, it Is singular that he should have had so little 
influence over his Venetian relatives. It is tn^ the 
cider brother, Gentile, had always a certain leaning to 
Mantegna’s school, and was fond of studying from a 
mutilated antique Venus which he kept in his studio. 
But the genius of his brother Gian Bellini was formed 
altogether by other influences. The commercial inter¬ 
course between Venice and Germany brought several 
pictures and painters of Germany and the Netherlands 
into Venice. In the island of Murano, at Venice, 
dwelt a family callefl the Vivarini, who bad carried on 


the art of painting from generation to generation, and 
who had associated with them some of the early Flem¬ 
ings : thus it was that the painters of the first Venetian 
spnool became familiarised with a style of colouring 
more rich and vivid than was practised in any other 
part of Itttly: they wirre among the first who substi¬ 
tuted oil painting for distemper. To these advan¬ 
tages the elder Bellini added the knowledge of 
drawing and perspective taught in the Paduan sdiool, 
and the religious and spiritual feeling which they 
derived from the example and instruction of Gentile da 
Fabriano. In these combined elements Gian Bellini 
was educated, and founded the Venetian school, after¬ 
wards so famous and so prolific in great artists. 

The two brothers were first employed together in an 
immense work, which may be compared in its import¬ 
ance and its%l!!ject to the contemplated duration of our 
bouses of parliament. They were cofbmanded to paint 
the Hall of Council in' the palace of the Doge with 
a series of pictures representing the principal evenli^ 
(partly legendary and nctitious, partly authentic) of the 
Venetian wars with Frederic Barbarossa (1177); the 
.co^pbats and victo^es on the Adriatic; the reconcilia¬ 
tion of the Emperor with Pope Alexander ML Ih the 
Place of St. Mark, when Frederic held the stirrup of 
the pope’s mule; the Doge Ziani receiving from the 
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pojw the rin^ with whkh lie espoused the Adriatic willi a letter of strongVrecointncndation to his own 
ui token of perpetual donnnion over it; and other me- government, a chain of /told, and other rich )uc»entB. 
inorahle s<%nes dear to the 4 >i']dc and patriotism of the After his return to Venice he pairtted some remarkable 
Venetians. pictures, among them one lepresciiting S(. Mark 

These were painted in fourteen compartments round piHjacbing at Alexandria, in which he has painted the 
the ball. M'bat remains to us of the works of the two men and women of Alexandria in rich Turkish cos- 
hrotlicrs renders it a subject of lasting regret'that tumes,such as be bad seen at Constantinople. Tliis 
these frescoes, and others still more valuable, were de- curious picture is now in the Academy at Milan, and 
stroyed by lire in 1577. * is engraved in Rosini's ‘ Storia della Pittura.’ A por- 

In 1452 Constantinople Vas taken by the Turks, an trait of Mohammed II., painted by Gentile Rclliiii, is 
event which threw the whole of Christendom into con- said to be in England. All the early engravings of 
Blci^tion, not nnmixed with 8hanie»* T^n Venetians the grim Turkish conqueror which now exist arc from 
w,orc the first to rasuroe their commercial relation^ the portraits painted ny Bellini, lie died in L’MI.a! 
with the Levant; they sent an enihassy to the Turkish the age of eighty. 

sultan to treat for the redemption of the ChrisAan pri- A much mme memorable artist in all respects was 
soners and negotiate a peabo. IthiB was happily con- his brother Gian Bellini. His works arc divided into 
eluded in 1454, under the auspices of the Doge, old two classes—those which he painted before ho adopted 
Francesco Foscari.'* It was on this oticasion that the the process of oil-painting, and those executed altcr- 
Snltan Mohammed II., having seen soiod’Vewstian pic- •■wards. The first nave great sweetness and elegance 
turcs, desired that the Venetian government jwould and purity of expression, with, however, a certain 
send him one of their painters. The Council of Ten, t'uiiidily and drynpss of manner; in the latter we 
after soma deliberation, selected for this service Gen- a foretaste of the rich Venetian colouring, wdlhout any 
tile Bellini, who took his departure accordingly in one diminution bf the grave simple dignity and mclanchuly 
of the state galleys, and on arriving at Constantinople sweetness df expression which distinguished his earlier 
was received with great honour. During bis residence works. Bets'cen his sixty-iifth atid his eightieth year 
there be painted the portrait of the Sultan and one of he painted those pictutes which arc considered as his 
his favourite sultanas; and he took an opportunity of chefs-d’oeuvre, and which are now preserved in the 
presenting to the Sultan, as a token of homage from churches at Venice and in the G^JJery of the Academy 

himself, a picture of the head of John the Baptist after of Arts in th* city. ^ 

decapitation. 'The Sultan admired it Inuch, but criti- It has been said that Gian Bellini introduced him- 

cisea, with the air of a connoisseur, the appearance of self disguised into the room of Antonclia da Messina 

the neck: he observed that the shrinking of the severed when he was painting at Venice, and stole from him 
nerves tvas not properly exprcssecU As Gentile Bellini the ncwly-dii*x>vei-cd secret of mixing the colours with 
did not appear to feel the full force of this criticism, oils instead of water. It is a consolation to tliuik that 
the Sultan called in one of his slaves, commanded the this story docs not •ocst on any evidence worthy of 

wretch to kneel down, and, drawing his sabre, cut off credit. Antonella made no mystery of his art, he 

his head with a stroke, and thus gave the astonished taught it publicly; and the character of Bellini ren- 
and terrified painter a practical lesson in anatomy^. It ders it unlikely that he would have been guilty of such 
may lie easily believed that after this horrible ^:enc a pci fidious trick. 

Gentile became uneasy till be bad obtained leave of Gian Bellini is said to have introduced at Venice 

departure, and the Sultan at length dismissed iiim, the fashion of portrait-painting: before his time the 
• The Stury of (ho two Foscari ie the suliject of a inigwiy by likenesses of living jicrsons had been iiequenily painted, 
l.ur«l llyi'oii. The taking of Constantinople i* the wihjcct of one but they were almost always introduded into ])inlurcs 
Ilf tho most lieautiful tragedies of Joanna Baillic. of large subjects: portraits propel ly so called ncrc 
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scarcTly known till his timi; tlicn, and afterwards, 
eveiy noble Vonotiau wit for picture, p;enerany the 
head only or half*led|th. Their houses were filled with 
family poi traits, and it became a custom to have the 
('lRs!:ies of their dopes and those who diatinguislied 
themselves in the service of their country painted by 
order of the state and hung in the ducal palace, where 
many of tliom are still to be seen. Up to the latest 
j»f nod.o( his life Gian Bellini had been employed in 
painting for his countrymen only religious pictures or 
portraits, or subjects of Venetian history; the classi¬ 
cal taste which has spread through all the states of 
Italy'had not yet }>eiiotrated to Venice: but towards 
the end of his life, when nearly ninety! he was invitwl 
to'I’Vrraia to paint in the palace of the duke a dance of 
harehanals. On this occasion he made the acquaint- 
a m e of Ariosto, who mentions him with honour among 
the painters of liis time. 

(fjau Bellini died in 1516- lie had formed many dis-« 
eiples, and among them two whose glory in ihvho later 
ttIWN has almost ecli])sed that Of il^pir great teacher 
hjkI piecursur— Giokgionk and Titian. Another,•far 
less l.unous» but of whom some beautiful fuctures still 
e\isl at Venice, was lluria da (;arneghaho. There 
]< at the palace of Hampton Court a very curious little 
li<\ad of Hellini, certainly genuine, though nineh in¬ 
jured: it is inscribed underneath, Johavea^HeUim f/we. ' 
Jn the Louvic at Pa^ijs aie three pictures asciihed to 
(ii.m Bellini: one eonunns his on n iioitrllit and that of 
his brother Geiililc, hdnls only; Ine former is dark, 

\ lu‘ latter lair; both wear a kind of cap or Another, 
about six feet in lenj^h, lepieseuts the icecpliou of a 
I erietiipi lynhassador at Constaiitino])le.® Athiid is a 
Viigni and Child. "I’he fiisl-nientioned is by Gentile, 
and the two last uneertain. Imthe Beilin Museuui 
are seven pietuies by him, all eonsulercd genuine, and 
all ate painted on panel and in (nh; belong theie- 
fore to iiis latest ami best period- 


THK (TTLTIVATION OF THE SUGAR-CANE 
IN SIXAIN. • 

Tr K peihajiR not gtmerally knoun that Spain possesses 
a soil and a diinale IiIIimI U the produetioii of siTgar: 
and that, if peace and indusnv (ould he once again 
jestoiid to that beautifiiJ but disliaeted couiUry, this 
piodfiet might possibly boeoinc an ailiele of iin)K)rt- 
am'o in relation to national wealth. In our fourth 
numb(M‘, where a wood-cut of the sugar-cane is given, 
it is briefly stated that “ early in the fifU»onth centuiy 
the sugar-cane first appeared in Europe; Sicily look 
tiie lea^ in its rultivation; thence it passed to Spain, 
Itfadinia, and t^e Canary Islands; and shortly after 
the discovery of the New World by Columbus, this 
plant was conveyed to 11 ayti and Brazil, fiom which 
Utter country it gi^adually spread through the islands 
of the West Indies.” Since thq|i, however. Dr. Traill 
lias eomnAinieated to the ^ Edinburgh Philosophieal 
Jonrnar a paper which was read before the Royal 
Society of Eainburgh, detailing a munber of curious 
and int^Testing circumstances connected with the cul¬ 
tivation of the sugar-cane in Spain, derived apparently 
from aullfcntic sources. The first portion of ihe paper 
relates to the early inlioduclion of this branch of^agri- 
culture into Europe, especially Spain; and the rest 
to the progress of the Spanish attempts in modern 
times. 

The cultivation of the sugar-cane is supposed to have 
originated in India or in China; for the first distinct 
a<'Count of it in classic autfaoi*s«is derived from the dis- 
eoven<*s of Nearchus, the ofiiccr sent dowm the Indus 
by Alexander the Great, to explore the Indian Seas, 
in the year 325 8.C, •According to Strabo^ he describes 
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it as a honey prepared from ^ reed without the aid of^ 
bees. From India the sugai^-cane was introduced into 
Arabia, Egypt* pd the wf^stern parts of Abia; and it 
IS slightly mentioned by several of the early writers, 
among whom were Varro, Dioscorides, Bliny, Artian, 
and Theophrastus. It was spoken of by one as a 
swe^t fluid expressed from a reed;’* by another as 
** a concrete honey obtained from reeds, having a sali- 
like eonsisteiicyf and crushing between the teeth.'* 
Pliny spoke of the Indian sugar being superior to the 
Arabian; and Arrian states that it was an article of 
commerce i^ th^Erytliraean Sea. « * 

Dr- Traill suggests that the appellations by wliich 
sugar is known might in itself almost lead to a con¬ 
jecture^ of the source whence different countries ol>o 
tained tlicir knowledge of the plant; for the Saxiscvit 
name Sarkara, corrupted in various Indian dialects 
into Sakkamf ^Aar, and Sn/rtr, is evidently the root 
whem e the n^me of the product of the cane among all 
European nations is derived,—exemplified in the 
'Latin scurharum^ the Italian zucchero, the Spanish 
azucart the Russian sathar^ the German zucker^ the 
French aut/v, and the English sugar* In Sumatra, 
Java, the Malayan peninsula, the Sandwich and 
Friendly Islands, the Isle of France, *and«ofher parts 
of the East, the names by which sugar is known, though 
^bearing some resemblance one to another, seem to be¬ 
long to a stock diflerent freru those above mentioned; 
Taba, Tnbbif, Tebu, 7bo, Too, To, and Tang^ being 
some of these •vaiieties. From these ciicuinsUnces 
Dr. Traill conjectures that all the Western nations 
owe their knowledge of the sugar-cane to the penin¬ 
sula, while the sma1l^r islands of the Pacific, and per¬ 
haps also China, received it originally from the Ma¬ 
layan ArchijKdago. 

At what date the introduetion of the sugar-cane into 
Europe should bt* fixed, seems to be a doubtful point, 
but it was cei tainly known in the Morea, Rhodes, Malta, 
atul^icily hcloi e llie Crusades. 1 here is evidence that it 
was cultivated in Egypt, ai ound Asbouan, as early as the 
year 766; that it was firbt intioduccd into Sicily be¬ 
tween 1060 and 1060, and had become in that island a 
considerable agriculiural object in 1166, when a sugar- 
mill is inenUoned in a charter quoted by Father Laiitau 
in his * IIi*^tonc de& DiVouverles et Conquetes dos Poi- 
tugai?/’ 

Tlicie is reason to believe that the sugar-cane was 
introdiu'Cil into Spain by the Moors soon after tbeir 
settlement in the peninsula in the year 714. C'ertain 
it is that cuUl^ation of sugar was gieatly fostered hy 
the Moors of Spain, and most successfully pursued by 
that active and entcipiising laro, v\bo long held the 
foremost place m the plo^c( uiion of arts and learning. 
These sugj#-plantatiOfy^ extended over a great part of 
the eastern slioies of Valencia and Granada; and where 
I the soil or climate was loss liltid for this species of 
husbandly, the leaiing of silk-woiins, the culiivatiou 
of the fig, the orange, the lemon, and the ulite, with 
j wheat and baihyof the finest quality, gave lull ein- 
I ployment to Moorish agiiculLural industiy. For some 
I time after the final subjugatiun of the Moois of Spain, 

[ large tracts of land in Valencia and Eastern AndaluHia 
were still planted with the siigai-cane. The liist 
severe cheek it received was from the extension of 
sugar cuUivttton in the Wesirindian Islands, anil its 
second from the barbarous and impAilic exjniNion of 
the Moors from Spain in 1609. The cultivaiion almost 
entirely ceased in Valencia, but it sustained itself leeblfi 
in Andalusia. In 1814 Dr. Tiaill found sugar a con¬ 
siderable article of agricultural industry in the easj^in 
•paints of Andalusi^ notwithstanding the destnu:ti\e 
effects of the Peninsular M’^ar. • 

The sugar-district of Andalusia is described as a 
narrow tract between a chain gf rugge<| mountains au<^ 
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(he Meditemneen, about a hundred and thirty miiee 
length, widi a medium breadth of four or fire roilee. 
Fbr several months of the year scarcely ttiy rain 
oxcept an occasional tbunder-enower fUls in Anduuaia; 
but the dewa hrs most ix>pioua. In severe ndnters there 
are aometimes slight nocturnal frosts, which are y«ry 
ip}uriouB to the sugar'CaneS. 

It might have been expected that a branch of agri¬ 
culture so interesting, and so little kviown in the rest 
of Europe, would have arrdsted fbe attention of British 
traV|r\lers in Spain; but Dr. IVaill punarhs on the 
fact, that it haa scarcely been notiCea bp any of our, 
travellers. In none of the narratives of tonrs, oi Clarke, 
Townsend, Dillon, Swinburne, Semple, or li^lis, do 
we find any account of this branch of Spanish hus¬ 
bandry. Toe paucity of infbrmaftion led Dr. Traill 
to publirix the result of a visit to the Spanish sugar- 
plantatlona, aided by referencea to thy tnemoranda 
of an extensive planter. In Granada thw cultiva¬ 
tion has roifered many fiuctuations, but about the 
year 1808 It was in a fiouri^ing state. Sugar-planta¬ 
tions, both large and small, then abounded along the 
roast from Adra to the southward of Estepona; and 
mills for crushing the caneN moved either by water- 
wheels orisy mules, were establisluM at many different 
towns and villages, some of which were destroyed in 
the subsequent wars, but many remained and were at' 
work at the time of Dr. TrftiU’s visit. 

The husbandry is described as follows:—^When a 

( lanKtion 18 to be formed, the land is'duly prepared 
y digging or ploughing to the depth of ei(^t or ten 
inches. Paths are left for convjenient access to the 
canes. The soil is enriched by compost manures; 
and the field is divided by parallel trenches, about 
twelve inches asunder ancf eight deep. The eipth 
turned out is laid on the intervals between the 
trenches. The trenches being finished, the planter 
proceeds to place horiaontally in their bottomq tiie 
shoots or tops of the canes of the former season, which 
have been carefully preserved for this purpose. These 
shoots are of such length as to have tour or five buds 
in each, generally about nine inches; a TOrtion of the 
earth is then thrown on the shoots, and as the buds 
rise above the ground, more soil is gradually added 
from the heaps, until five months have elapsed, when 
the ahole earth of the hci^ has been accumulated 
around the young plants. During this period of then 
growth they are carefully weeded, and irrigated if 
m^essary. This irrigation is effected cither by bring¬ 
ing water from the mountain-streams in earthenware 
tubra or raising water by means of a Persian wheel. 
V^n the young c.s.ies are about fifteen inches higb, 
they are hoed up to six or seven inches; and hoeing 
Kog weeding are continued diuing tlie ^wth of the 

S lant. The cane comes to maturity in two years; so 
lat a plantation ought to have one naif of its produce 
ready W cutting annually. The cutting begins in 
November, and n a season of hilarity and mirth, like 
that of the vintage in every part of Europe. 

The ripe canes, when cut are carried to the mill, 
where they are crushed between three cylinders of 
wood plated with iron, turning on vertical axles The 

E wer is applied to '(he middle cylinder, on which is 
ed a tmndle-wheel or pinion applied to spur- 
wheels on two other cylinders. • 

Hie expressed juic.e of the cane is conveyed from 
the mill in wooden gutters lined with lead or copper 
-^Ijo the boiling-house. The beet establishments' have a 
series of three bulers, in which the juice undergoes 
perificafion, and hence are called * clarifiers.’ These 
are .of ^fiinent sines, placed in briefc-work, and each 
is beatea by a separate fire. In the first copper, a 
preparation of lime ts added to absorb tiie acid always 
. exisfing in eane-jnke; the heat is raised nearly to the 
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S int of ebullition, and then the fire is cut uft' by a 
Diper. A thick scuo?' has then collected on the 
surGuie, which is allowed to acciBnulate for an hour, 
when the sulgaoent clear liquid is drawn off by a tap 
in the lower part of the clanfier. The liquid is next 
conveml to the second boiler, where it is subjected to 
a boinng heat, to inspissate the juice; lime-watci 
being smed. and the scum removed. The clarifiud 
juice is usually eubjected to a similar process in a third 
clarifier, whence it paaeee into tlie jnincipal boiler or 
teaeke. Here it uMeigoes its final evaporation; and 
when judged to be sufficiently concentrated for crys¬ 
tallization, the syrup is laded off into wooden cdolers 
of about ten inches deep, with a surface of twenty or 
thirty equate feet. Here it granulates; and the im¬ 
perfect ciystals thus obtained are removed to the 
curing-room and drained, as in the M^est Indian 
method. ^ 

* There was an establishment at Mai bells, owned by 
Messis. Grevigny and Kirkpatrick, which during the 
Penin<4u]ar War,was earned on ven extensivaly*. 
One of the partners furnished Dr. Traill with an 
account ni, ihe omnrations 4n relation to the year 180C, 
before NaimleonB Milan and* Berlin ‘ decrees’ had 
interfered with the natuial course of commerce. 
“ The Marbella establishment, on the scale it is now 
carried on, yields in every cuircnt year free of fiost, 
after the tubes are paid, four jJI>ovmnd six Imndiccl 
loaves of refined sugai ; which, aold at tlie usual peace 

t rices, and allowing iui the valiu* of the indasses, will 
ring at least ten hard dollais pci loaf, or forty- 
six thousand dwrot. To pn'duce tins quantity 
it is necessary to have one hundred qnd,twenty 
fanegadtts of good rich land under canes. Eight 
fanegadas are iatherd;>ss than five English acres. A 
duro is a silver dollar.) Only one halt however, of 
this land can be cut annually, so that the produce 
above stated is obtained from sixty fmeeadas. But, 
to be so jiroductive, the land iiiusl he fully manured, 
the canes must be well cleaned and heed, and the 
irrigation carefully peiformed; under these circuni- 
stanres, sixty/on/'gecrav willicadily afford that quantity 
of sugar and mulasscs, and even more. The first 
planting of the canes is, however, very expensive, 
amounting to two hundred duros pei fanegada. But 
if this operation be judiciously conducted, the annual 
cost of, maintaining the plantation, of hoeing and 
weeding the canes, of icplanting the iicrishcd* roots 
after every (utting, and again manuring the land 
(which must be done after every crop), will not exceed 
seventy-five duros per fanegada.” 

For cariying on the operations of this establishment 
fifty servants and overseers were lequircd inde¬ 
pendent of the day-labourers. Tbev were also re¬ 
quired eighty oxen, forty mnles, and twentjf asses; 
and there was attached to the establishment a farm 
where all the vegetable food for the whede was raised, 
consisting of six nundsed quintals of wheat (a quintal 
being equal to one hundred and two pounds three- 
quarters avoirdupois), one thousand four hundred 
quintals of barley, three hundred quintals of beans or 
other pnlse, and five thousand quintals of .cliopped 
straw. The whole establishment collectively yielded 
a revenue on tlie capital invested, varying fi-om seven 
to twenty ywr cent, according to circumstances. 

It b some years ago that Dr. Traill paid the visit to 
Spain which enabled him to collect these details, al¬ 
though the account was only published a year or two 
back; and it would be satisfactory to tbink that the 
revotulions and counter-revolutions of the intervening 
period have left this oonree of natiimal wealth un¬ 
touched. Bat on this pitint tourists affiml very slender 
inforaation. 




CURIOSITIES OF BRITISH NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

• Ants. 

It was said by one of old, “ Go to the ant,—consider 
her waysand truly there is much in the economy of 
these insects to astonish and please. In many respects 
ants resemble bees and wasps in their habits, living in 
societies (jpmposed of thousanas of individuals, esta¬ 
blishing colonies, and coriducting the various opera¬ 
tions necessary to the well-beiup; of the settlemmt 
with ^h^ence and order. The interior of an ants'- 
nest is a ousy scene-all is animation; and when rudely 
opened, the anxiety manifested with respect to the 
safety of the larvae, or young, whidi the insects cwry 
about in their mandibles, tedring a place of retread, is 
very apparent. 

The inhabitants of an ants’-nest consist of males, 
females, and workers, besides eggs, larvae, and pupae. 
The males and females have at first, when they emerge 
from the pupa state, four deliqite transparent winn; 
the workers, or netiters, which are really imperfect 
females, never have wings. In some species the 
neuters are of two dimensions, some greatly exceed- 
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ingthe others in bulk, as in Formica rufa and F.flava, 
but no difference has been discovered in the labours 
which devolve upon them. They defend the com¬ 
munity, thef nurse andifeed the larvae, they forage for 
provisions, they form roads, build and repair the nest 
or formicary, they guard the queens, and attend to 
tteir wants, and in some cases they assemble for the 
purpose of carrying on a warfare against the tenants 
of other settlements. But before we enter into a 
detail of the operations of these curious insects, let us 
glance at their nests or cities, wfajch are more in- 
geniously constructed than might on a cursory glance 
M supposed. * 

The turf-ant (Formica csespitum), a very small 
dasky-brownl^ecies, common ^n gardens and fields, 
is usually found to select a tuft of %erbtge, or long 
grass, the stems of which serve to support the dome¬ 
like top and walls, while the hlades spread over itms 
Tbe'strueture of this tenement is very slight, and con¬ 
sists of small grains of earth, filled up without wiy 
etbqr cement than water, or the dew or moistuip of 
the ground, which produces a sufficient dhgree of 
adhesion between the particles; we have seen it made 
almost wholly of grains of sand, whic^ are so dcilMly , 
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aiTauKcd as to irUhi tlwnr ))Ositicm. Internally are ] 
•pallcncB and %aiious tbainbois. Often this species | 
hollows out f^alleries and eh&inbcrs beneath stones. 

The yellow anl (^Formica flava) uses the dust of 
decayed \vo8d, or particles w’hicb it gnaws from 
nmuldciing lugs or trees, and mixes this iuateiji\J by 
means of iu mandibles with earth and spiders’ wpj)8. 
thus funning it into a sort of rude papier*indch£, with 
which it bunds the stages, chambers,* and galleries of 
its edifice. 

'the nest of the fallow-ant, lior8e*ant, or wood-artt 
(Formica rufa), the largest of our Bntph species, and 
which is common in woods and pleasure-grounds, 
presents a very rude appearance; externally it ap¬ 
pears nothing more than a hillock of sand, earth, bits 
of wood, dried particles of Icavds, bits of twigs, and 
even grains of corn, all confusedly jumbled together 
and forming a mass of considerable Internally 
it contains numerous chambers, arranged irt separate 
stories, some of which arc deep in the earth, «*vhich 
the colony has excavated; others in the centre, and 
even near the surface of the hillock, and comnuuiicat- 
ing with each other by means of galleries; while other 
a^sages lead to the outside, the doors of which arc 
ppt shut^ or open according l8 the state of the 
weather, but are alwajs closed up at night. The 
brown atjts (F. fusca') make storied habitations of clayj 
in the raising of which th6y show equal ingenuity and 
industry* ^ 

Wa.* societies of the fuliginous or jet anl (Formica 
fuliginosa'' make their habitations in the trunks of old 
oaks or willows, in wliich, with their strong inandibles, 
tliey work out horizontal^ galleiies, sepaiated from 
eaili other by thin partitions, and communicating 
with each other; soinetiinrs ihtve galleries appear like 
lialls supported by row s of pillars. Of these pillared 
halls, story rises above story, presenting a delicate and 
elaboiatc specimen of carveu-worl:, stained black, but 
wbetber in consequence of the exposui e of ihc w^ood 
to the atmosphere, of some emaimtioii from the ants, 
or the action of formic acid (a peculiar acid secietion 
found ill these insects *), is not apparent. 

Did space allow, we might here enlarge upon the 
wondcrlul sliuclmos made by ants in the w’armer 
portions of tlie globe, and which ha\e attracted the 
notice of travellers. Malouct saw' in Guiana ant-lulls 
from fifteen to twenty feel in height, and from Ihiity 
to forty feet in chcuinfercnce at the base, of a ]vyia- 
midal ligure, but wasdclencd from approaching tlieni 
within forty paces, by the fc^ar ot being devoured. 
Stedmau, when in Surinam, uassed an ants*-nest six feet 
in height, and one iiundrca in circumference. Mr. 
Darwin says, “ A person on first entering a tropical 
fojest (in South Amciica) is astonished a\ the labours 
of the ants; w^ell-bcatcn paths branch off in every 
direction, on w'hich an army of never-failing foragers 
may be seen, some going forth, others returning 
burdened ivith pieces of green leaf often larger than 
llieir own bodies.” It is perhaps of the same species 
that Dampier speaks, when he df'seribes a small yellow 
ant of South America, whose sting is like a spark of 
fire, and w'hich makes nests in great trees, placed | 
on the body betwben the large bifurcations, often ! 
erjualling a hogsheawi in size: lliese jnests are their j 
winter retreats. Great paths ihrougn the woods,* of 
the breadth of four inches, are trodden by them, and 
thousands may be seen returning laden with portions 
^ of green leaf, so large that he could scarcclyosec the 
insect for its burden: the path looked a moving line 
o4 green. In Australia a species of ant builds a 
cuuous^nest in the tices by bending down scleral 

♦ Messrs. Kirby and Sjienre say that Fourrroy and Vanqnelin 
have asmtained that the acid of anth U n mii^tiire of the acetic 
• and malic. It is copious and pjnijrvtd. 
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adjacent leaves, and gliteing them together so as t<i 
form a purse. Their flethod of first bending dow n 
the leaves,” says Ilawkesworih, in his account 0 / Cook s 
first voyage, “ we had no opiuirtunity to observe, but 
ive saw thousands uniting ail their strength to hold 
them in this position, while other busy multitudes were 
employed within in applying the gluten that was to 
prevent their returning back. To satisfy ourselves 
that the leaves were bent and held down by the efi'orts 
of these diminutive artificers, we disturbed them in 
their work; and as soon as they were diiven from thidr 
stations, the Jeavoson which they were employed sjnang 
up with a force much greater than we could^ have 
thought them able to conquer by any combination of 
their strength: but though w*e gratified ourcuiiosily 
at their expense, the injury did not go unrevenged, 
for thousanas iinniediatefy threw iheniselvcs upon us, 
and gave us intolerable pain with their ^tings, es- 
ecially tliose which took possession of our necks and 
air, whence they were not easily driven.” 

The same writer desenljes a black species of 
Soutli Wales, winch excavates the blanches of trees by 
w>' 0 ]k]ng out the pith almost to the extremity of (he 
slendeiest twig, tne iiec at iht fame time flourishing 
as if it had no such inmates. ' (hi breaking off a branch, 
the travellers were instantly covered with thousands of 
those insect^ n liich inflicted their stings with incc'ssant 
violenf'C. Other species make hj^e nests of clay in the 
conspicuous at a gicat distance. 

But we must return to ours immediate subject. In 
the month of August or Septenibei-, if an ant’s nest be 
watcJied some glowing day, th^sands of winged ants 
w ill be seen Issuing forth, lising in the air^with a slow 
movement, settling on gates, stones, posts,TJiese 
arc the males and ^niales which have just einciged 
from the pupa stale, and attained their corojilcte de¬ 
velopment. Tbe clouds of these which are sometimes 
seen arc astonishing: the swarms of a whole distiiet 
seem to assemble togc^lher, and lisc in the air like 
columns of vapour, whirling and twisting about as tlie 
living myriads composing the mass change their po¬ 
sition. A’ai ioua Instances of this extraordinary sw at m- 
ingofantsaro on lecind. Messrs. Kirby and Spence say 
“ that wiien Colonel Sir Augustus Frazer, of the Horse 
ArAlleiy, w^as surveving, en the 6th of Octobcr,i813, the 
Rccneof the battle of the Pyrenees fiom the summit ol 
the inojintain Pena de Aya, or Lea Quatres Couronric.-^, 
h(» and his friends were enveloped in a swarm of ants so 
numerous as entirely to intercept their view, so tint 
they ivere glad to remove to another station to get rid 
of them/* Mr. Gleditseh, in the ‘ History of the 
Berlin Academy’ for 1746, describes swarms of a 
small black ant whicli appeared in Germyiy, and 
foiined high columns in the air, lising to a vast ivdghi, 
and agitated with a curious intestine motion stnnewbat 
1 c'sembling the aurora borealis. We might add nume¬ 
rous other instances: w^ have ourselves, on more than 
one occasion, seen irgmensc swarms. It is now that 
the males and females pair,^ and were it nofc for the de¬ 
struction that takes place, greatly reducing the num¬ 
bers of the females, ants would be one of the pests of 
mankind; as it is, in some countries tliey are s})fiu*icntly 
obnoxious. Birds prey upon them ; millions perish in 
rivers, ponds, and lakes, and are 8na}iped up» by various 
fishes. With respeel to tbe males, they all perish; the 
end of their existence is accomplished; and they have 
neither sting for defence nor strong jaw^ for needful 
labour and the acquisition of food. A4I the females, 
which are easily known by their size and the expansion 
of their wings, and all the males, do not leave the ori¬ 
ginal nest; or if they efo, thc» workers scatter themselves 
abroad in quest of fertile female8,#nd taking them pri¬ 
soners, re-conduct them to the nest, dtagging them 
along by force, and vigilantly gfiarding them lest they 
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Bhould escape, ulilcb they se^w always disposed to do. 
In a short time they lose thei% wings, which, no longer 
needed,* fall off. oi\ as Huber affirms, are purposely 
plucked off; and tlie process of laying the eggs com¬ 
mences. Numerous females, however, escape, and 
become tbe^ founders of distinct colonies: tnev lose 
or tear away their wings, begin to construct a cell, lay 
their eggs, and soon arc accompanied by a crowd of 
workeri^i Solitary females may be often discovered 
thus engaged. 

With respect to imprisoned females, of which there 
are sometimes several in a single nest, they are at¬ 
tended each by a wotker, who supplies their wants: 
they exhibit no rivalry, but crowds* follow in their 
train ; and wiien they lay their eggs, these* arc taken 
h> the workers and arranged in the cell she is at the 
time ocnipving. According to Ilubcr, when a female 
is ackno^wledged as a parent, the workers begin to pay 
her homage, very similar to that which the bec‘s rendes 
their queen : they press round her, offer her food, con- 
TlrW her by her mandibles ihroug}^ the labyrintiiinc* 
galleries, and carry her over the steep or difficult*]»a8- 
sages, whilcsbe coils herself round,so as fe incommode 
her bearers as little a^uossible. “ In whatever a])art- 
inent,’’ says Mi. W. Ciomd Account of Knglisb Ants,* 
7471. “ a queen condescends to be present, she com¬ 
mands obedience and respect. A univ^isal gladnchh* 
^^)rcads itself through the whole cell, wbicli is ex- 
]jrefcsed by pin tieiiUr acts of joy and eilnitation: tliey 
Jiave a jieeuliar wav of skipping, leaping, standing on 
their bind legs, and prancing with the otbcis. These 
iiolies tliey make me of both to congratulate each 
other when they me<*t, and show Iheir^cgaid ioi the 
queen; some of tliem gently walk over her, Rome of 
ihein dance lound hei : she is ^eneially eneiieled by 
a cluster of attcndaiiis, who, if you separate them from 
her, soon collect theniselvc*s into a body, and inclose 
her in the mnl'«l/* Huber says that even if she dies, 
they sometimes continue for montiis the same atten¬ 
tions to her,—brush lier, hek her, aiftl tieaL hei with 
the same courtly formality as if she weic alive. 

tTo lie contiiiitinl.l | 

IISES OF THE (•hestnut-thek/ 

Thk name chestnut has betm applied to Jwo liees 
differing considerably in their eliaracter; the one 
being included by botanists under the order Cory- 
lacea*, and the other under the order ililseulaceir. 
'ilie first yields the sweet chestnuts^ eaten as fruit; 
w'hile the other yields what are termed ‘ horse-chest¬ 
nuts ji* which name serins to have been given be- 
cai!se^ the foam and colour of the nuts aic; soine- 
uhat similar to those of tiie sweet chestnut, and 
because they are said to be used in some countries as a 
liorse-medicine. The uses of these two trees arc jirin- 
eipally in relation to the wood and the nut; but there, 
are a fev| others which may deserve a brief notii*e. 

In most countries the sweet chestnut-tree is culti¬ 
vated more for its fruit than any other product. The 
tree aMains a height of from sixty to eighty feet in 
fifty or sixty years ; before which peiiod its timber is 
generaKy in the highest state of peiicction; but the 
tree will live for a very long period afterwajds, al- 
tiiough its timber, unlike that of the oak, deteriorates 
as it grows older, becximing dcH*ayed and brittle. 
There is a eliestnut-tree at Tortworth which is sup- 
]iosed to have been planted before the Norman con¬ 
quest ; but its timber would probably be found almost 
valueless* • • 

From the property of chestnut-wood, of being more 
durable when young than when old, it is very valuable 
for posts, fencing-poles, stakes, hoops, &c.; the sap or! 


ipa 

outer wood very soon changing into Jieail-vvood^ 
Much mistake has arisen from a certain resemblance 
which cliestnut-wood bearj to oak under some circum¬ 
stances. A belief long and generally prevailed, and 
partially exists at present, that the rc^pg and main 
beams of many of our ancient buildings and bouses 
w*eA.‘ formed of the chestnut; but repeated and careful 
e^ainiimtions have sliovvn that in most, if not all such 
iiislauces, the tunber of the oak, and chiefly of the 
Rc'Rsile-fruitcd kind, has lieen mistaken for chestnut. 
Mr. Selby jemarks that “ the wood of the oak, ipore 
jiariieulaily iha\ of the sessile-fruited variety, aseumcs 
*in course ol^tifne a near reseniblance in colour to that 
of the chestnut in its best condition, or when young 
and utitainted at lieart; and as few chestnuts could 
have ac(|uired the scantling frequently observed in the 
timbers of these ancient buildings at the age when 
decay alniosU invariably eomnienccs, this, in fact, 
furinshea a sfTpng argument against the use of chest¬ 
nut timbers and beams by our ancestors, inasmuch as 
the trees rau^t have become unfit for the purpose long 
before they had attained the necessary dimensions/* 
According to Mr. I*oudon, the two kinds of timber 
maybe distinguialied by the tiansvcrsc fibres of the 
ebc'^iaut being mare confused, and muclj^lfss evident 
to tiie naked eye, than those of the oak ; so that, to 
aseertain whether a plank of limber is oak or chest- 
niU, it IS o*ily ncccbsaiy Iti saw off a thin slice at one 
of Its e\lieniities. 

iMom some^ei uluutios in its growth the chestnut 
trunk is apt to become rent with lihsures prof^eding 
from the centie to the circumferenee; and this cir¬ 
cumstance rendeis wood iiioie fitted lor laths or 
feiHong than for beams or platiKs. ( best nut. w'ood is 
statrd by some Flench wMlcis to be inncli used for 
ii/kkuig winc-casks; the wioe being said to fei merit 
moi(‘ slowly, to cvapoiate less rapidly, and to contract 
IcbS uuple.ibant taste fiom the wood, than in casks 
imSle of an V other kind of wood. Allusion is made in 
.'I h'leiK h p(»ein to 

“ ('] isi* ^naln'd tlipslmit, wood of sov icign iisi* 

Fur Ccuking up tiip p^iiipes most poweifuJ juiop.'' 

Chestnut-wood makes (M])ital hoops, from a prupeity 
wbiili it seems to possc^^s of resisting the diy-rot in 
celUis, wheie othei woods are likely to dccav. At La 
llicssc, in Fiance, posts of chestnut arc picfcirc'd to 
those ot cvciy other wood for forming the snppoils of 
huts. 

Evelyn spe^aks thus of the timber:—“ 'I'lie chest¬ 
nut is, n(‘Xt the oak, one ol the most sought after by 
llic carpenter and joiner. It hath loimcily bmlt a 
good part of our ancient houses in tl»c C'lty oi London, 
as does yet appear. I bad once a \ cry large bai n next 
the City, framed entirely of this timber: and,certainly, 
the liccs giew not far off, probabl) in pome wood n(*ar 
the tow'n; tor in the description ot London written by 
Fitz-Stephcn, in the reign of Henry II., he bpeaks 
of a very noble and large forcbt which grew on the 
boreal nail of it, and which was well sloiedvvith all 
sorts 01 good limber,** Mr. Loudon lemaiks on this 
passage, that Evelyn evidently licic 1(41 into the com¬ 
mon eiror of confounding the chestiuiL with the 
oak. Other parts of Evelyn s^deseription are quaint 
enough:—“ Jf the timber be dipped in scalding oil, 
and well pTlfiiied, it becoiueif extremedy durable; but 
olhcrvviae, I cannot celebrate the t*e for its sincerity, 
it being found that, contrary to the oak, it will make a 
fair«how outwardly, when it is all decayed and 
within; but Ibis is in some sort rocompeiisod, if it be 
true that the beams made of chestnut-trec have tlnr 
firoperty—that, Ijeing somewhat biiulc, thejT giv e 
warning, and premonish the danger bf a ceitain 
crackling; so as, it is said, to have frif^hicd those out 

of the baths at Antaudro, whose root was laid with 

• n o. • 
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■vlhi* material, but which, Pliny aaya, wasirf hazel, very 
unlike it." 

Mr. Xioudon quotes, one hy one, the opinions ex¬ 
pressed by various writers as to beams of ancient build¬ 
ings Mng foi?ned of chestnut. Evelyn, Cook, Miller, 
Manball, Gilbert White, Pontey, Mitonelband Mathew 
-««11 English writers who have at different tidies 
described chestnut timber—^ppear to have fallen info 
the opinion which is now regarded aaan error. The 
real excellence of chestnut'^ood seems to be indicated 
in the following remarks by Mr. Kent, who com- 
munlbaled his opinions some years ago'to^the Society ^ 
of Arts:—“The branch or limb of a chestnut, about 
thifteen inches square, which in the year 1726 was put 
down as a hanging-post for a gate, carried th4 gate 
without alteration fifty-two years when, upon alter¬ 
ing the enclosures of the farm where it stood, it was 
taken up under my direction, and appearing to he 
perfectly sound, was put down for a clapping post in 
another place. In 1743 a large bam was built svith 
some of this timber, and is now ri792) as sound in 
every part, beams, principals, and spars, as when first 
the barn was built. About the same time scvetral chest¬ 
nut posts and rails were put down, which I have since 
seen removed; and after standing ttiirty or forty years, 
they generally appeared so sound as to admit of being 
set up in some other place. The last instance 1 shall 
mention, though not of long* date, will show the great 
superiority of this timber over oak in fences. In the 
year 1772 the present Mr. Windham Inade a large 
plantation in his park, which was fenced with posts 
and rails, converted from youug oaks and chestnuts 
of the same age and scantling, such as were picked 
out of a place where they stood too thick. Last year, 
upon Mr. Windham’s enlarging this plantation, it was 
necessary to remove this fence; when the chestnut- 
posts were found as sound as when they were first put 
down, but llie oak were so much wasted just below the 
surface of the ground, that they could not be used Tor 
the same purpose again without the assistance of a 
spur to support them." 

The fruit of the chestnut is well known in must 
European countries. In England they are eaten raw, 
roasted, stewed with cream, made into soup cither 
with milk or gravy, stewed with salt-fish, or used as 
a stufBng for fowls and turkey; though the first two 
modes are most common. Evelyn, after reprciaching 
Englishmen for giving “ to our swine that which is 
amongst the delicacies of princes in other countries," 
speaks of the chestnut as “ a lusty and masculine food 
for rustics at all times, and of belter nourishment for 
husbandmen than calc and rusty bacon; yea, or beans 
to boot.” He recommends them to be dressed in 
the various ways which “ oiu: French cooks teach us,” 
as he considers them to be the parent of many disorders 
when eaten raw. 

It is on the Continent, however, that the fruit of the 
chestnut is made most available as an article of food. 
In the south of France and the north of Italy, it serves 
in a great measure as a substitute for bread and 

S otatoes. As a means of preserving the chestnuts 
uring winter, great care is taken to gatiier and dry 
them. When the nuls^re ripe, those that are to be 
prewrved are collected every day from the ground on 
which they have fallen the trees, anS"spread out 
ox a dry airy plaee^ill the whole are gathered together. 
Those which remain on the trees are knocked off by 
of long poles. The nuts laid by for winter 
vegetable are those which fall off the trees; while 
thosejvhich are beaten off are carried to Paris, or to 
tbe local markets, for immediate use^ As a means of 
depriving (ne nuts of their husks, they are trodden 
under foot by men wearing * sabots * or wooden shoes; 
or if tbe nuts are to be preserved for a short time, 


they are kept in their hutfics, eiUier in barrels of sand 
or in heaps in tbe open ajr. 

Mr. Loudon state the modes of using the chestnut in 
France to be as followsOne of tbe modes of drying 
the nuts in order to preserve them for several years, is 
to place, those which have been collected from the 
ground on coarae riddles, sieves, or hurdles; in a dry 
airy place, and afterwards to expose them to the sun; 
or to boil them for a quarter of an hour, and tjien dry 
them in an oven. In Limousin and Pecigord, where 
the chostnut-flour is used for making the kind of cake 
called la palette, and the thick porridge called la 
polenta, which are the common fooa of the peasantry, 
the chestnuts arw dried with smoke. A thin layer of 
nuts, which have been deprived of their husk, is laifi 
on a kind of kiln pierced with holes; and a fire is 
made below with tbe busks and a part of the wood of 
the tree, which is permitted to smoulder, bpt not to 
burst into flame. In a short time the superabundant 
moisture oozes through the skins of the nuts; and the 
fire being then extinguished, the nuts are allowed*^" 
remain till cold. They are then thrown on one side, 
and a fresh Idyer is spread out, and subjected to the 
same process. When a sufficient quantity of chest¬ 
nuts is thus prepared, to co\ cr the flooi of the kihi to 
a depth of one foot, they are laid upon it, and a gentle 
*r»e is made ^elow, which is gradually augmented 
during two or three days, and is th#n continued during 
nine or ten dajk, the chestnuts being regularly turned 
till the nuts part readily from their skins. 'They ai e 
then put into sacks, which have been previously 
wetted, and threshed with sticks or rubbed upon a 
large bench or table; after which they arc tyinnowed, 
and are then ready for the mill. During the process 
of drying, the fire is matclied night and day; and the 
under side of the .floor of the kiln is frequently swept 
from the soot. The dust which results fiom the win¬ 
nowing of the nuts, as well as the broken nuts, are 
used for feeding cattle. 

The gafef/e and the polenta Are llms prepared:—The 
galetlc IS a species of thick flat cake, made from the 
chestnut-flour, which flour, it kept i.n casks or in 
corked eaithcn bottles, will rciuaiu good for years. 
The cake is made without yeast, but contains milk and 
a liltlS salt, and sometimea eggs and butter. It is 
baked either on an iron plate or on a but flat stone. 
Thcpnlenia is made by boiling tbe chestnut-flour in 
water or niiik, and continually stirring it, till it nas 
become quite thick, and will no longer stick to the 
flngeis. When made with water, it is frequently 
eaten with milk, in the manner of Scotch oatmeal 
‘ pan Itch.’ Another dish, called rhafigna, is made by 
boiling the entire chestnuts, after tlicy haveebecn 
dried and freed from their skins, in watu’ with a.liftle 
salt, till they become soft, and then breaking and 
mixing them together like mashed potatoes. A sweet¬ 
meat, called marrow glace, is made by dipping the 
nuts into clarifled sugar,! and then drying tnem, pro¬ 
ducing a * bon-bon ’ analogous to sugared ^inonds. 
The nuts are frequently cooked in France by boiling 
them in water containing the leaves of celery, sage, or 
any other flavouring herb. In Evelyn’s lime schXst- 
nuts appbar to have been eaten as a luxury, in com¬ 
bination with wine, sugar, juice of lemon,* fennel, 
cinnanpin, nutmeg, rose-water, and various other 
delicacies, one or other of which was combined in 
various ways with the chestnuts. 

Twenty thousand bushels of chestnuts are annually 
imported into England from Spain; whence they are 
generally known in this country as ' Spanish’chest¬ 
nuts. 

As respects the horte-ehegtnut, a very few details 
will suffice. The timber is not very^strong or durable, 
but it is used m boards for flooring, cart-linings, 
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packing-cftses, &c.; for satibtt, or wooden aho^ i and 
for water-pipes. Whep buaped, the charcoal is some¬ 
times-* used in gunpowder-making; and the asliM 
afford a considerable quantity of potash. The bark is 
occasionalW used for tanning, for dyeing yellow, and 
as a medicinal substitute for Jesuits’ bark. The nuts 
in Turkey are ground and mixed with horse-food; 
and in their natural state they are eaten by goats, 
8 heep<*and deer. They possess a detergent quality, 
and serve in some degree as soap. They are used in 
Ireland to whiten flaxen cloth, and for this purpose 


are rasped into water, when they are allowed to maegr ’ 
rate fgr some time. When ground into flour, and 
mixed in the proportion of one-third with wheat- 
flour, they are said to acid to the strength of book¬ 
binders* paste. It has been proposed, in France to 
extract a starch from the nut, to ferment this starch 
itno sugar, and thence to produce spirit; but we do 
hot know whether this has ever been done, though 
the fruit of the real or Spanish chestnut has been 
made to yield sugar, in greater proportion, it is said, 
than from beet-root. 





[Norlh W.iU ol 

RICliBOROUGII AND RECTILVER. 

[Fiom' Old « 

• • 

It was a little before the comnienremnnt of a glorious 
cprn-harvost that wc first saw Kichboiough. I)est;cnd- 
ing from the high fertile land of the Isle oi Thanet, we 
passed Ebbeflcet, the spot in Pegwell Bay where tra¬ 
dition says Hengist and Horsa landed, to carry war 
and rapine into the country. The coast here wcara an 
aspect of melancholy dreariness. To the east we looked 
baak upon the bold cliff of Ramsgate; to the west, 
*pjn the noble promontory of the South Foreland. 
But all the land space between these two extremities 
of the bay is a vast flat, drained in every direction by 
broad ditches, amidst which, in propitious seasons, 
thousands of sheep find a luxuriant though coarse pas¬ 
ture. |At low-water the sea retires many furlongs 
from tnis flat shore; and then, the fisher-boy fills his 
basket with curious shells, which are here found in 
great vai'iety. When the tide has ebbed, a narrow 
stream may be traced for a long distance through the 
8 and,*whicli, when the salt wave has receded, still fills 
the little channel into which it empties itself from itn 
inland source. Thi9 is the river Stour, whose main 
branch, flowing from Ashford by the old Roman Castle 
ofChilhkm, and onward to Canterbury, forms the 
boundary of the Isle of Thanet on the south-west; and 
making a sudden bend southerly to Sandwich, returns 
again in a northerly direaion to empty itself into*itaj 
sea-channel in Pegwell Bay. The road crosses the 
peninsula which is formed by this doubling of the 
river. At abodt a mile to the west is a gentle bill 


Ilicliboroui;li ] 

crowned with a large mass of low wall. At the diV 
tanceof two or three miles we distinctly see that this 
is some remarkable object. It is not a lofty castle of 
the middle ages, such as we sometimes look upon, witli 
tower and bastion crumbling into picturesque ruin; 
but here, on the north side, is a long line of wall, with¬ 
out a single aperture, devoid alike of loophole or battle¬ 
ment, and seemingly standing there only to support 
the broad masses of ivy which spread over its surface 
in singular luxuriance. We take boat at a little ferry* 
house, at. a place called Saltpans. Leland, when he 
went to^Richborough three hundred years ago, found a 
hermit there; and he says, “ I had antiquities of the 
lieremile, the which is an industrious man.*’ So say 
we of the ferry-man. He has small copper coins in 
abundance, which tell what people have been here¬ 
about. He rows us down the little river for about 
three-quarters of a mile, and we are under the walls of 
Richborough Castle. This is indeed a mighty monu¬ 
ment of ages that are gone. Let us examine it with 
somewhat more than common attention. 

Ascending the narrow road which passes the cottage 
built at di& foot of the bapIR, we reach some masses of 
wall which lie below the regular line (See the Plan), 
Have these fallen from their original position, or do they 
form an outwork connected with fragments 
also appear on the lower level of the slope? This S 
question not very easy to decide from the appearance 
of the walls tbf^mselves. Another question strifes, upon 
which antiquarian writers have greatly differed, was 
there a fourth wall on the south-eastern side facing the 
river? It is believed by some that there was such a 
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vaU, and that the castio or <ain]) once funned a rep;u* 
lar parallelotfram. it is difiicult to tcconcile this 
belief mth the* tac t that the has been constantly re- 
tiling iiom Hichborough ind that the little n\er vias 
undoubtedly oyi e a noble estuary Ilede, who wiotc 
li^s ‘K((Icsiasiical History* in the bep;mnina of the 
eighth Lcntuiy, thus deserlbos the blanch of theiiv^r 
uliuh loirnb the Isle oi Thanet, and which now luns a 
petty hiook from Richbotough to Keculvei “ On Ibc 
dasi sideoi Kent is the Islaot Thanet, considciably 
laige^ that is, coutaniing, according to the English way 
ofncVouing, stxhuudied iaiuihcs* diythd liom the 
othii land by the rncr Wanlsuiu, ulncti la about 
thrcY^ fuilongs o\ei» and fordable only in tuo place 
lot both ends of it lun into the sea* Passing \iy the 
fiaginentb ot whicli we have bpokey, we aic under the 
ninth (stiKtly noilh-east) wall,—a wondrous woik, 
calrulated to iinpic'^s us with a < onvicteoiw that the 
iH^ople who built it wtie not the petty labauic^b of an 
mmr, whowcie contented with temporaly defences|nd 
liiiil lestiiig-places The outer woiks upon the 
bouihorn rlifl of Dovci, which weie run up duiing 
the war with Napoleon at a piodigious expepsc, are 
< rumbling and jierishiug, thiough the wc^akuess of 
job and oonh<nrlf ^vhich lould not enduie tor I alf a 
eentuiy A*nil htie stand thewalKof Richboiougb, 
as they lute ttood loi eighteen liundud jeais, liom 
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twenty to thirty leet high, JU some plates with founda¬ 
tions live teet below the will, tic veil or twcheioet 
thick at the base, with Incir dutei inasoniy m.inany 
paits as pel feet os at the horn when their courses oi 
tiles and stoneb were fust lud in beautiful regulaniy. 
The noithein wall is five liundsed and sixty feet in 
length. Fiom the eastern end, ioi more than Iwo-fiilbs 
of itb whole length, it piesents a suifacc almost wholly 
unbioken. It exhibits seven couiscs of btone^ each 
couise about lour ic*et thick, and the courbcsbcpai itcd 
(*aifih fioin the other by a double Ime ot red or jellow 
tiles CAch tile being about an inch and a bait in tbuk- 
*iie8S The entrance to the camp tluough this nOlth 
wall IS veiy perlcst, of the constiiuiion uiatked m the 
Plan. Tins was called by the Romans the IVuta Piin-'^ 
cipalis, but in aftci tunes the Pottein-gale. Me pss*- 
tbiougli ibis eutiance, and we aie at once in the inU- 
iior of the Roman Cabtle, The aiea wUbin Ibc walls 
istfi field ol fi.\e acic‘8, covered, v\ben wo eaw it with 
Itixunanl beans, v^hose green pods weie biaucly )ct 
sbrfVelU d by the siimmi i sun Towards the ccntie^ *• 
the field, a hllle to fhe c ast of the {losUnn gate, was a 
laigc space ^fhere the beans giew not The aica 
wiilmi iJie \\*k]U IS imub liiglur in niostphcts llun 
the giouml without, and tluufoic the waIU pusent i 
f 11 inoie imposing appenatue on the ii owU i As 

wc pa^b aloi g the noilh wall to its wcstein c \trcnui>, 
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il becomes much more brolen and dilapidated; large 
fragments having fallen from the top, nhieh now pre¬ 
sents a very irregular line, it is considered that at the 
north-west and south-west angles then'wore circular 
towers. The west wall is very jnnch broken down; 
and it ishend that at the opening (see the Plan) was the 
Decuman gate (the gate through which ten men could 
mareh abreast). The south wall is considerably dila¬ 
pidated; and from tlie nature of the ground is at pre¬ 
sent ofmuch less length than the north wall. Immense 
cavities present themselves in this wall, in which the 
farmer deposits his ploughs and harrows, and the wan- 
deriTIg gipsy seeks shelter from the driving north¬ 
east rain. One of these cavities in nhe south wall is 
fhity-two feet long, as we roughly measured it, and 
about five feet in height. The wall is in some places 
(‘ornplctcly nicrced through; so that here is a long low 
arch, witji nfteen or eighteen feet of solid work, ten 
lect thick, above it, held up almost entirely by the li¬ 
teral cohesion. Nothing can be a greater proof of Jhe 
•“extraordinary solidity of the origyial woik. From' 
some very careful engravings of the external sides of 
llic walls, given in King's ‘Muiiimenta /intiqua," we 
fjiicl that tlie same w^as to he seen in 1775. 

[To be rontiiimil.] 


THE MINING-*.AWS OF CORNJVALL AND 

DEIIKYSIIIRE, 

s 

Some of the mines of P^ngland have been woiked for 
siK h a long scries—tnot only of years, hut of centuries 
—that the law^s relating to ihcin })ertatn in a singular 
manner to those ot ages long gone hy; tlie miners 
hii\ing formed coinmumtics iifc^oiiie respects isolated 
aiui distinct from other classes of society, yet remark¬ 
ably <*onbistent and uniform throughout successive 
(eniuries. The tin-mines of Cornwall and the lead- 
mines of Derbyshire arc among those wliicli exhibit 
instances of local regulations liavingf almost the force 
of statutary enactments. 

The growth of the mining-laws* in Cornwall may 
he traced to ]5eiiods long anterior to the Conquest. 
Whether the Vhaniicians and the Giecks inteicsled 
themselves in the maiiagpnient of tin* tin-mifles of 
(Cornwall, or wliclher they only came to Riitain as pur- 
rliascrs of the metal procured, is not now knpwTi; but 
it i^supposed that at a later period the Homans worked 
the mines, employing the native Britons as miners. 
It does not appear that the mines were much attended 
to during the tioubled wars of the Saxons and Danes; 
but when the Normans came over, they immediately 
)iercejf ed the value of these mineral stores, and made 
arrangements Jor their efRcient working. In the time 
of Kirtg John Tin* rif?ht of working for tin was vested 
wholly in the king, jn his capacity of Earl of Corn¬ 
wall ; the mines being farmed or leased to Jews, who 
Rcpin to have paid but a sn^ll sum annually to the 
king. Jahn granted a few immuniiies and privileges 
to the mmers, as a means of developing the resources; 
hut the disturbances of the two following reigns caused 
the yiiyes to he neglected. Under these circumstances 
a few Cornish gentlemen succeeded in obtaining a 
charter and grants, by virtue of which they might esta¬ 
blish a court of judicature and a kind of parliament, 
manage and decide all •mining disputes, and C(Alect a 
loll or due of ono-fiftceiith of all the tin raised. The 
tin-giound&w*ere at the same time bounded or sepa- 
lated into portions, as an encouragement to the la- 
homing tinner to search for tin, by acciuiring a pro- 
])erty in the lands where he tiiight discover it; ana fori 
llic better promotion of tin-working in waste and un- 
intdosod grounds, every tinner had liberty to labour in 
searching for tin. •M’licn he had discovered a ‘ lode,* 
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or vein, and had given due notice to the Stannany 
Court, or Mining Parliamcnh he marked out the 
ground in w hich he chose to pursue his di8co\cTy, by 
digging a small pit at each angle of the boundary; by 
w hich inoani he acquired a right, in all ftfture workings 
in that ground, either to w*ork himself, or to set otheis 
^<)^vo^k for him, reserving to the lord«jOf the soil onc- 
nftcenth part of all tin raised therein. The boundary- 
pits were to renewed every year, by cutting tho 
turf and clearing up tfaetlirt and rubbish which fell 
into them, in yder that the range of each man*s Privi¬ 
leges shmjd^nc stru tly defined. Asa return* for all 
these privileges, the earls of (/ornwall were to receive 
four inillings for every hundredweight of while tin 
raised; a rate of duty six times as great as that paid by 
the miners of Devonshire, who did iiol icccivc equal 
privileges. In order the better to secure the payment 
of this ta:^ itivas agreed that all tin should be brought 
to pla(*c% purposely appointee] by the carl, there to be 
weighed and kept till the earl’s dues were paid. 

Tlie above regulations began to be regarded as a 
kind of mining charter. In the 33rd of Edward I. the 
charter was confirmed ; and the miners had the liberty 
of S'Cliing each man his own tin how he pleased, unless 
the king requirecTto purchase it himselfyfhis charter 
formed the basis for other arraiigeinciiis, which were 
made the subjects of local enactment in the reigns of 
EdwaidllL, Riehaid II.* Edward IV., Edward VL, 
Mary, aiid Elizabeth. Some ot these regulations had 
for their objeVt the division of the Cornish iinners, 
who had before been regarded as one body, into four 
parts, named froiij the places of the principal tin- 
wo!kings at that time, Fo^vey Moor, Trcwarnhcyl, 
Blackmoor, and Penrith. One general waidcn was 
constituted to do justice in law and equity, with an 
aj\pcal fnun his decision to the Duke of Cornwall in 
(’ouncil only, or, in lieu thereof, to the Ciown. The 
Lojjd Warden appointed a Vice-Waidcn to deleiiiiine 
all stannary disputes every month (the wonl * stannary’ 
alluding to all matters connected w ith the tin-mines, 
liom the Latin name for tin, “slannum’*). lie con¬ 
stituted also four stew aids, one for each of tlie stannary 
prccinct«, wdio held their court eveiy three weeks, and 
decided !»y juries of mx prisons; with an appeal le- 
served to the Vice-Warden, ihcncc to the Lord \\ arden, 
and lastly to th(‘ Lords of the Council. 

In the reign of Henry VII. a circumstance ocemred 
which for a lime disturbed the operation ot these laws. 
The Duke of Cornw^all made certain ordinances le- 
laling to tlie stannaries, which the tinners icfused to 
observe; and as they indulged themselves in iiicgu 
biritics not consistent with their chatter, the king de¬ 
clared it foTfelted. Oq their submission, howe^ei, he 
granted a^ew' chat lea, in which he restored ail tlieir 
former privileges: and enlarged them with this im¬ 
portant addition, tliat no law i elating to the tinners 
should be enacted without the consent of twenty-foiri' 
gentlcmcn-tinners, six to be chosen hy a mayor and 
council in each of the stannary divisions. This charter 
was confirmed hy Elizabeth; and it being found incon¬ 
venient that the consent of the whole twenty-four 
should be required, it was declared thai the consent of 
sixteen stannators, or membcrcpof the stannary parlia¬ 
ment, should be sufficient to enact any law. Under the 
foperation df* this rule, wbA any new difficulties 
occurred, or when new laws becaixA necessary for the 
better direction of the tinners and their proceedings, 
or when a more explicit declaration and oiifoi(:cm<!iil«» 
of* the old law's became necessary, the Lord Warden, 
by commission from the Duke of Cornwall or fra^l the 
down, issued his precept to the four pijncipal towns 
of the stannary aislriclB, viz, Laiincesloif for Foifrey 
Moor, Lostwilliiel for Blackmoor, Tiuro for Tiewarn- 
hey], and llelston for Penriih; each town choosing sijt 
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'UseaiberSi and the whole twenty-four ao chosen, called 
stannators, constituting the parliament of tinners. In 
reign of Charles II. an extension took place, by 
the occasional choice of six.'assistant stannators’ from 
each district, in cases of importance. 

A few changes have been made since that time, and 
the present regulations may be stated nearly as fol¬ 
lows;—llie Duke of Cornwall has his Chancellor. 
•Attorney-General, Solicitor-General, und Exchequer 
Court; but the tin-miners knd their affairs are under 
the peculiar jurisdiction of the Stannary Courts, headed 
by the Loid Warden and the yicc«Wa[den. The 
miners claim to be free from all jurisdiction but that 
of the Stannary Courts, except in cases affecting land, 
life, or limb. The Vicc-Wardon's Court is held once a 
month, and is a court of equity fon all matters relating 
to the tin-mines and trade; no writ of error lies to the 
Court at Westminster, but there is an ^appeal to (he 
Lord Warden, mid from him to the Duke in Council. 
Issues are frequently diiecled by the Vicc-Wardan to 
be tiled in the Stannary Courts, which aic held, at the 
end of every three weeks, before the Steward of each of 
the four stannaries or mining districts. In these courts 
all civil actions, in which either plaintiff or defendant 
18 a privilegMi tinner, arc tried befoie Uic Steward and 
a jury: an appeal lying from these courts to the Vice- 
Warden, and troiii him to the higher authorities. The 
twenty-four stannators, choden % the four diblricts, 
do not take coginzanoe uf the execution of the laws on 
the tr’-'l uf causes; their duties bein^ legislative or 
parliamentary, and not executive. The stannary laws 
are revised, or new ones enacte^, by this body, in 
(‘onjunctiuii with the Duke and his Council, the stan¬ 
nators ^ing gentlemen of property in the mining 
districts. The holding uf a Stannary Parliament is a 
rare occurrence, tlie mining-laws being clearly dx- 
plained and well understood by those who have to act 
under Uiem; indeed it is said that a century has nearly 
elapsed since such an a&scmblage took ])lace. The 
laws are embodied in a code, and have been often pub¬ 
lished. The ancient records of the stannaries were 
kept at Lostwithiel, till they were burned in the great 
civil war of Charles I., in 1644, by the parliamentary 
army. 

We will next glance at the mining-laws of Derby- 
bhire. This county piosenls a striking contrast to 
Cornwall, in respect to the coinpHi ativo desertion of 
the mines; for it is supposed tlie annual produce of 
the lead-mines of the lirst-nanicd cou.ity nut our- 
sixth of what it was fifty years ago. l^ere arc two- 
hundred ami twenty Derbyshire lead-mines, of which 
several, now exhausted, form the celebrated caves of 
that county. Some of these .mines can be proved to 
have been worked by the Saxors, while others can be 
.traced as far back as the time of the Romans. The 
termination of the working of many of the mines has 
been occasioned by the circuimstance that, as tho veins 
of ore teconie less in dimensions as they descend, they 
are at length too little valuable to render luitbcr work¬ 
ing profitable. 

The mining-laws at present in force in Derbyshire 
are said to apply only to that part of the county known 
as the King’s Field, t>r hundreds of High Peak and 
Wirkswortfi, extendine to Crick; and that within this 
limit the mining righ^f the Crown arc confined te 
such land and mmors as belonged to the Duke ot Lan¬ 
caster. In the King’s Field certain ofiicers are ap¬ 
pointed, called ‘bar-masters,’ who bold mincial 
courts, at which a jury of twenty-four meu decide*all 
questions or disputes regarding tho cape, or duties pay¬ 
able to thg king or bis man, or lessee, and who hvve< 
also a power of determining all disputes op questions, 
and, in certain cases, of enforcing the payment of debts 
•incurred In the working of mines. 
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Manv of the laws ongipated in the very infancy of 
the system, when the minxes were worked by manual 
labour only, and from this circumstance they &epin sin¬ 
gularly primitive and rude. Upon a person fidding a 
vein of ore, the laws require him to make a.cross upon 
the ground as a mark of possession, giving aotice at the 
same time to the bar-master, who attends and re¬ 
ceives a measure or dish of ore, being the first produce 
of the mine. This appears to be a preliminary con¬ 
dition for allowing him to proceed in working his meer, 
or mcasui'e of twenty-nine yards in length of vein ; the 
bar-master at the same time taking possession of .the 
next half-mcer (fourteen yards and a half) fo, the 
king. This balPnieer, after being valued by experi¬ 
enced persons, is sold to the adjoining meer-holdcr. T f 
the vein promise well, applications arc made for tlie 
next meer, the same form Mitig observed; and, when 
there aie a number of paitners concerned in. woiking 
the vein, they are termed ‘grove-fellows,’ The 
milling laws require not merely tKc discovery of a vein 
of'ore (,uf which there aie many that have little or no < 
lead*), but that has been worked so far as to produce 
the ‘ king’s dish.’ This king's dish alludes to the duty 
or share paid to tlie king. A dish of oie, in tlie Low 
Peak district, is a rectangular box, U enfv-ciglit inches 
long, six inches wide, and four inelius doe]>, holding 
‘fourteen Wiijchestcr pints: the lligli Peak thoh is 
somenhat larger, holding sixteen pints : but in either 
case ev ery tw enty-llfth dish bcluiigH to the King, and 
is considered his share of the iroducc. A .siiujl por¬ 
tion also goes as tithe, and another small poitiuii to the 
loid of the manor. 

The mode ]hufiucd m working the fii^t mines iva« 
what IS termed ‘opeii-woik ;’ that is, the sui face-soil 
was first removed, and the ore then dug out with mat- 
loc's, picks, hammcis, and wedges. Utowifs or wind¬ 
lasses weie then erected over the open gaps, hy which 
the refuse earth was drawn to tho surface. A number 
of nicery was thus worked in a parallel line, strict laws 
being made and enforced by the mining courts to pre¬ 
vent the occupiers of the soil from levelling or med¬ 
dling witti these dangerous and unsightly apertures. 
As the mines, however, increased in depth, horse-gins 
were eiccted for drawing the ore and water; and the 
mines or mcers became ccusolidatcd by the property 
of them being united, the meers being also connected 
below the ore and vein, and the produce being diawn 
up vertical shafts. Still the old laws relating to the 
BluwBc had to be attended to; for by those laws each 
meer was to have a stowsc to ilsclt, and this stow sc 
was to be used, once in thice weeks at least, to draw 
up the ore from the moor. But when the meers be¬ 
came consolidated into larger property, and the.shafts 
sunk, the stowses were no longer wanted; yet a'model 
of a stowse, or sham drawing-apparatus, was put over 
the meer, as a means of keeping righlful possession of 
the meers on a consohdatea mine. A writer in the 
‘ Mining Review' obseves that even now lliis subter¬ 
fuge “18 80 rigidly enforced, that a mine on which 
steam-engines and gins arc eiected is not ucld to he 
legally occupied, except one of Uiose pigmy memorials 
ot the antient mode of drawing ore is coestantly 
kept ‘in sight of all men.’ The mining laws punish 
by fines a]] persons detected removing the ba '-master’s 
Btuwy», even if placed iu the middle of a cultivaU'd 
field, a common, or a fence wall. These models, to 
be legal, must have no nails in their structure, as pri¬ 
mitively made. The bar-master charges 'a small sum 
for these shams, and the miners are obliged to be par¬ 
ticular in replacing them when broken or dc^tioyed.” 
lliis is a very curious instance of what iiequently 
meets our attention, viz., the retention of the letter of 
the law, when its spirit has evaporated. 




*SIR IIOGICR DE COVERLEY. No. XlI. 

Wk now <H)n'<:lude this of Pfcpprs, which, iAde- 
|)Pi)()cnl of their high reputation and sterling merit, 
l^a^■e i>ossib1y re'cseived an addftiohal attraction from 
tile il^istratio'ns Of Mr. Harvey, itHtc account'of the 
of Sir HjOger is in Addisod^ heat stylo, ft is 
(..lid tflat ho killed'hjs good knight to prevent Othi^ 
misrepresenting his actions and charM^ter. It certainly 
«'as not easy to preserve the tViie balance between our 
amusement at the ecceutrici^es oT Ha hOro and our 
love for kis goodness, as Addi^ri alone has preserved 
it. Steel" vulgarised Sir Roger. ' / 

“\Vc last night received « piece oOUife#s ddr 
cluby v^ich very sensibly afflicted every one of ttO. t 
question not but my readers tbdmselvei 'mil be ttoubled 
at the Imariug ot it. To keei^ ^'eiti l^o iln 

suspense, Sir Roger de COt'Oi^loy is 'deShd 1 ^ de¬ 
parted this life at his honSe in the coiifttltT,! 'sftet i mw 
weeks’ sickness. Sir Andrew Preefldlti has i letiCSr 
from one of’his correspondents in fflow t^rtS,Jthdf.iltr- 
fonna him that tlio old man eaug^ll! 1 Vk> 1» 
county sessions, as he was ver^ warttny'^prdhlotiiiii^ ati 
address of his own penning,, in whico'he sdecceded 
according to his wishes. But this parttcOlar cOmes 
from a Whig justice of peace, who Was always Sir 
Roger’s enemy ah(f antagonist. I have letters both 
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from the ch^tain add CahtAih Sentry, which meAtiOh 
nothing of it, but are filled with maqy particU^s to 
the honour of the good old roan. 1 have likewise a 
letter from the butler, who took .so intteh care of me 
last sdmraer when J was at the knight’s house. As 
my friend^he butler msntidns, in the simplicity of bis 
heart, several circuifiStanccs the others have passed 
over,in silchce,'! ^sli give my readeis a copy t>f his 
letter, without any alteration or diminution. 

* Honoured Sir, . , 

‘ Knowing that you d'as ihy Old master’s good friend, 
I could not forbear sending you the tnclaucholy news 
of his.^awi, which,has afflicted the ^hole country, as 
Walt as hid'poor servajaWVho loved him, I may sav, 
befter .lhan wfi did our lives. I aiq afraid he caught 
his'deitthlhc last cohnty seSsidiis, where he would go 
to^see JwstigE'dofie to 'jfW^wrhJIow WOihah. and her 
Ti^fflerldss clwdren, that had 1fw|'^xplind by a neigh 
bouring gdntlhma'u; for you know, air, iny ■ go^ 
^&tOr Aral always the pout man's, friend, 

Ms tiding home, the first conmiaiht he made ' 
th^hb had lost his roast<heef stomach, not being able 
tmtouch a sdi'lOln, it'hich Was served tip according 'f6 
' doltom; and you know hOmSed to take gw^^ delighfc ii^ 
it, From Oiat timeforivard he grew worse and W<^i^ 
but still kept a good heart to the last. Inddh^wls 
were once in great hopes of bis reem’ery, tipod'a-^Sg' 

Voa. XlI.-r^aB 
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itRMfago that \%V{ scut him fiaui tho uu’ >u 1 i ly uhoin 
he had uudolo\f to llic lorl} las >< n ot !i s lile hut 
ibis only proved a luhiuinsf bctou d iili Ih las 
boqtu Athed to this lady, « a tokou ol hH love a 
po^rl n<»ckUce*^nd a (Ouplr ot PiUer bi utlMs 8ft uub 
jewtjs, \vhuh bf longed to my good old lady hts mother 
lie hw beqtuathtd the fiiu wiutc gilding that lu nslbd 
to nde a-huuUng npon to hi8 (hapUin, b( cause he 
thought lu would be kind to bun and tias U ii vou all 
his books lie has, inon ovtV bequeathed to the thap- 
lain a^vciy putt\ ti lunuiu with good linds about U 
It being a ly told day when he made •bis yill, he ^eft , 
lor jnourning to cviry man lu the paiieh k gieit fiiere 
( oak and to evei y w oman a blat k nding-hood Jt 
a most moving sight to nee him take kavo ol his poor 
scnints lominciulmg us all foi oiK fidelity wlnklwe 
ueie not abk* to speak avioid for weeping As we 
most of us ire grown giey-headed m oui ii matitier’s 
S( i vi< c, lie has If ft us pe nsions and legaeA*s, w»liit h w e 
may live vciy lomtortably u^jort the leinlining past ol 
OUT di>s JIc has htqueathed a gieat did nioie in 
chanty, which is not yet come to iny knowledge, and 
it 3s peiemptouly sud in the pausli, tint lu^^has It It 
money to build a steeple to the ehuuh loi he »vis 
heaid to say ^me time a^o, that if he lived two ytars 
longer, toveihy (hutch should have a steeple to it 
Ihe chaplain U 11s cve lybody that ht inadt a V( ry good 
end, and never speaks of him without tc ns He was 
buried, according to Ins Own dilutions, amo ig the 
fimiiy 9f|Ihc Covfikys, on the left hamf of Ins tathoi 
Sir Arthur The cofhn wasc an u d by si\ot Ins U nants 
and the pall lu Id up by six of the quoi mn 1 lie whole 
parish followed the corpse w ith heavy hearts and in 
then mourning suits, the nun lu Inc /c and the women 
m luhng-hoods ( aptain Sentry, my inastc i s nc j) 1 k w, 
has taken possession of the Haikhouse and the whole 
estate When my old master saw him a little bi loic Ins 
death, he shook Inm by the hand, iind wished him lov 
of the estate which was falling to him dcHiring mrn 
only to make a good use of it, and to pay the &ev» lal 
Jct^ac ICS and the gifts of chanty which he told him he 
hid left as CjUit-ients upon Inc estate IhcCiptim 
t uily ins a coui teous man though lie s lys but little 
lie makes much of those whom my mas ci loved, and 
shows gicit kindness to the old house dog that you 
know my poor master was so fond of It would hive 
^o le to youi heart to have heard the moans the dumb 
c It iture made on the day ot my mastei s death He 
has luvei tiqoycd hunsell smcc , no moic has any ot 
us It was the mclanchohcbt tUy toi the poor pc*oplc 
tint cvci happened m Woiecbtoisime Ihib being 
all fioiii, 

‘ Ilonouied Su, 

* Youi most ^nowfuloc^vant, 

*£dwaud Ilism 11 ' 

‘P S My mister desned, some weeks btfou m 
died tlul a book, which comes up to you by tin cai- 
]i(i slnuld be given to Sti Andiew ] leeport la las 

illUK ’ 

‘ 1 liM 1( tti , notwitlistandmg the poor butler s maunei 
oi willing It, give us suih an idea of oui good old 
fnenJ, that I'pon the reading oi it there was uot a diy 
lye 111 tilt t lub Su Andiew, opcnin^^ tin book, found 
jt to bo a colicetion ot acts oi pailiamc nt. 1 hcie was 
in )>diti4 ulai the Actof^u^mrormity, wuh\>i3iiic)>assage% 
in It niuktd by Rogei’s own hand. Sii Andrew 
found tliat they related to two or tliree poiats which lie 
1 disputed with Sir Rogor Uielast tunc he appeared 
at the (Tub Su Andrew, who would have been ine^iv 
at buch an incident on anothei occasion at Uie sight of 
^he ()ld man's handwriting burst into tcais, and 
“he book iwrtf Ills pocket Ciptam Vntry informs me 
tint the knight had left rings and inouimng ioi every 
one MX the Club,” 


in 1 1 lixl Ir) u 1] 

Bi I the Hoikcis have other duties fiohi lime to 
time tlisfenuiks deposit tlicu eggs tlu«e which aie 
so minute as Hcaicily to he perceptible to the nakdl 
eye, are moistened by thcvvoikcis a plan which stems 
net try to then devclopuient, and laid in fieips in 
separateapaitments, being fiequcntly moved hoin oiu 
lO another, as they requite a v\ umc i eoolei, dun oi 
inoiater atmobphere In aftw diVbthc young cfiubs 
or latvaiaic disehi cd Iheac liivt to be fed nquinii^ 
the more the moie the y advam c in giuwlh, tlu y liavf 
to be Can led fiom apai tun nt to a]) ii tint nt is tlu in c d 
may bi*, Vn the blight sunny inouung to tlu ringc ol 
tells at the upper pait of the nest and beJou,eve iing 
td ti Obc in the earth, and when it is toiisuUicd tint 
Ihcv often amount to seven o ti^lit tbousuid wt 
eibilyeoneeive the gceiic of utniiy in I to 1 both wi 
the nest and without A bh wti aeloud tlu blightcst 
change 11 tlj^ temp* iiture it the ui, ]uoiUict in im- 
incdiate buslV The df votion^ftdccd, of ilu woil (rs 
to the helpless laiv i ib oMienu , in the i caie they 
spaic no Jihoui, 111 tluu defence llio saeiiluc then 
\)wn lives beiptr Ihtj ahundon then ehiigt Whn 
fullv glow I, the larva? of most s]»f f its buiiound th m 
hclvebvvitli a iilken eoeooi and ( xhs into the pii| i. 
state with the (lucplion ot fo <1 they tillnquiu il c 
sline iiniemitting attention and this toowlnl oilu i 
eggs arc i< idy foi then <ait lud iicsh hrooe's of 1 uiie 
demanding tlu hr scivik s It vvoul 1 not do (ov the ml 
to be a bliuegiid Dunng all this time il t lu^^t h is to 
be kent dean and iii thorough ic pan iicsh iddili irw 
have tc be midi uid food has to be found and hi outfit 
lO 

W hen the p ina is ready to eoininc ncc i new txisl- 
ence the iid of the woikeis is again in uqiusiii n 
Guided by untniug instinct, they know the jiieii < 
moment w he n the insc et ini Jo<^( d in its •A rood re cpiii< 
liberation ioi this too is o ic oi then dutu liner or 
four mount upoi one cocoon, and gi idtully and < in- 
fully open the silken ciivtlopc vvluie the he id and 
gently cvtiaet the piisonci , It ib still enveloped lu a 
thin pellicle, tins they (alltlou^ly «*tnp off dc uin,^ 
thewin^b and legs of the miles and fcmiks oi the 
legs only of the woikcis Hie new Imin hiood isidill 
attended to aid ted, and conducted thiuugh the ma/cs 
of theigst, till the woikcab aequue slieiiglli and in 
telligemt The males and females au attended and 
laicased to the last inoiuenl of their taking wing, and 
even then )>aited iiomwith appaient unwillingness 
\\ hci e a fc male ioundb ,i colony, m i duties ai c orie\ous 
in the extieme, lor unlebs nhe attiact a It vw stray 
woikcrb to assibt hci, slie has to attend to her fiibt 
blood of young hcuoll, flu e it would a)>pcai aie 
woikers and destined to take the burden and toil oft 
her hands for the future* 

The Opelations of antspiove that these lascets arc 
capable of coinniunicaUng with e^aeh othe i, of < vplain* 
ing tlieir wantb to each othe i, and of imparting iptor- 
ination They are evei using then ante nnc, toucliing 
each otlici with them, m various waY^ ind appe ir 
thus to have a certain set ot signeJs, uiuvf isiliy uiulci- 
stood by the spceies They cvhihit great atte ution uul 
sympatny towaidb the woundei ot lluii own colony, 
assist each other m diRieultiea, oi in caiiymg or diag- 
giug heavy hut duns, and in a btiikmj* in innei ckm m- 
stiate ieclinga'Of pleasure on motiing tbcir eomiades 
^aftii abHciue 

The lood of aiiU is vei^ various, and c on^ustB alike c f 
animal and vegetable substam es, to sate lui me mat- 
iers, ripe (luits, as plums, &e,4hcy aic cUrcmcly 
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paitiaf; thc) il^ ndt P uinUi u (\ 

ab lia^ bo(n long b^liD\id, ioi Ihoy pas& the «old sta- 
Boii m^a s^atc ot toipidily, ai least uheii the tcnipeia- 
tuie is below the frerzing-poiwt, and chisUx togethnr, 
but when iho temperatuie «above thib point tlicy pur¬ 
sue tbfir nsual avocations. But though ants do not 
fotni maga/ines, they act in a still inoic extraoidinarv 
m inner, whwh, neio not the fi<ts well estaMtshea, 
niifihl* ^taggti the mo’^t uedulous. It is well known 
th It a ^v( et or sau h u jue ]ui( c exudes from the bodies 
ot the apln Us, oi plant-lue, and ot this suoatexuda- 
lumtliea iNaie \ei) lond Intact, as Kirby and Sociue 
‘ii>,tlieaphiflc8 aietljcirmiUh latlhwhuhwiliinglj 
Jdidei to tin 111 then liquid honey; lor the possob^ioa 
M these ajdudes they (onteiid among tlu insebes and 
1 i olony often elinus a light to the qihides of a neigh- 
h mnng pluit oi tiee, and irsists the attetnpt of any 
uilicr eolonv to pouh on then Urruuiica Somelimfs 
fl' V 1 ufosc a giou]) ot aphides on a bramh ip a <#11 
ot f artfl, and S) keep them as in a stible oi tow house 
aidLliui own exilusive piopeity. ^Ihc yellow ant is 
staud to be the most noted lot keeping a])hides • Tin** 
ant inhabit'* holds and jiabturcs niakin^a niound-nke 
IK t olien ot (onsduible diineusiona* It pioKis 
Inuiiig Its held oi aphmes always at hind and (Iilk- 
1 )i t < olJt( t** in lib nest a gioat numbci ol the«e insei is 
ot rip((uliai kind, whnbdeine imtiiment fiom the 
loots of glass anc^othd plints It trai'^poits them 
tlnough subb Hainan gillcneb to itsfiest, and tlicse 
eiMeiKs Ol hiinUng|Ways aie extended s (neuiu 
sU M s may uc|uiie It would appear tbit to tlie 
a])h (Its i id especially their eggs as imuli atlention is 
pill as, h) tin voung ints lluMiisi Ivffi. Afr Knbj 
a ni(s ns tint 1 c In** pexsoiully wilin ^sed the solid- 
tuilc ot ants ti llu lli^apludes, nhnh they 

i iu> in then ino iihs, to gii incin Uk influent e ot 
•'I I 1 id in in 1 I I n\ ir K le any to tin* intcrioi oi 
lb mst llu n pit IS ftidtnlly to hnwaid tin ii 
n \( I ipm nt, ind t)nng tluni as enl\ as p issible lolo 
I iinu ( j niilioii IIiJui nt) nis ua tlia* in the nest 
(i h ^ 11 n iiit it the toot ot an otk ht ontc 1 nmd 
tin t »-gs ol tb( ij)lns ixeuliai tb that I to ( Iphn 
Qn } u\ 

Inni^i itions ot ants fiom some cause or othei, often 
I iKe pli< i In cmi country the tallo \ ant i^ija) ib 
t) c* most limed toi tins ])roicdui(, bet in tin holUi 
clinntc-* uiines ol npmailie ants tiivine whole dis- 
tiK*^s iiid i ivage the lind as liny piotecd *Profes60i 
Al/el us, speaking ot a sjiec les at Suna Leone, states 
that they much in (oluinns that exceed all poweis ot 
( ilcuiiition and alwa}b pursue u straight ccHirsc, ftoin 
wimh noihing c uises them to deMatc It they come 
to d l^nisf ot olhei building, iheyculux storm or un 
de^n le it, a iixcr opposes them, thougli millions 
pensU in ihn attempt th«> cMidenoui t) sumi ovei it 

AVatb otlcn take jdue hetwc'en colonus of ditlcic it 
and sometimes bet^veen two (.olonus ut the 
•aine speties It is gemeraJl^, howetei, between ants 
oi dilfc^ixnt species one latge, the olhei sniiil, that 
Ibtse biftlcseueui, the laigcr sort being the aggie*- 
sns who howevci by dint ol numbeis aic nommfre- 
quantly ovcrpoweied They arc said to engage with 
gieal deiPinnnation. Rual colomrs ol the fallow 
ant {F%ritfa) oe tasion illy meet ju battle, and Tlnbei 
deliils lilt fitiitc as one of determined obstmaey on 
both sides, Uie fury of Uie combatants puicntirP; them 
irotn pa>ing attontion to a human spec tator, thousands 
of (hampions engage in single combat, thousands i ush 
to the inPk e, every individual knows the combatants on 
its own side, and the stnfe riges till flight puts an end 
to it, but oail> the next m^imng it is renewed, anej 
olten for seveial dlys in sutcession The* pnsomns, it 
TliP iii»b Linn eiis, a^rendb trees that it m i) milk its 
cews, f! e ephidos awTffct K 1) them. ^ 


wo lid Pieiri, ftjc dragged to the lio-tih cnramjjtncut ^ 
and kilbd If no Muse has (clebri ed the' ‘ Aljrimao-* 
nomadna, is Kiib) ai^d Spence will term it, nor 
dofecubed in verse the exploits of a iniinic Hecloi, 
Aelullcs, Ol Tydid s, it is bceiuse \aiour meets not 
always with a bird 
• ixere foitis mie A^xm\ rmoiu 

Mniti, Rpd 0Riiu<( ihaeliH xiibilci 
I %(ntur ignotKpi 

Nocte,—f * V lie iicni ’ * 

Hottver , 

c shall pi^N howe vei, to amoii eMiamdinmy pro- 
cedun cxniBitcxl b> rertam ants thai that ol imuely 
ig in bittje,—a proccduic m> sti mgp, that^had 
not Iluber, Jurine, latuille, and Kuby ind Spence 
cither witnessed it oi had piooi iiositive ot tin tacts Wf* 
might tic It the whole tocount with ridunlc The q 
aie^wo sjfc'eses oi ants common on the Continent but, 
whichaseU(ft found oi an lerj laie in cmi islind , the y 
arg^ ailed l.egionuy Ants, one the Rufewc iirAni 
9L fr\ the olbti the Singmiuoiis Ant {F sui^tu 
\ and It IS tollmbc that the account ic litca 1 he* 
(olonic^^ol most ants consist ot an asstuibligcoi the 
<%ani( <-pecies, but in tlmseMiibta cesthe gcneia) lulo 
ib'^tt i-^ide, for the woikcrs or neutcr^rOj thcbo ants 
pioctne by four auxihaiies or sla\cs of the bame 
caste as themsehes, but of a different spo irs, loi the 
pill pose ot availing themselves ot ihe^ii labour. Tlie 
enslaved ants aic ot two species, a bliek ant (F fmea) 
and a nun n^ant (F riumuhtna) 

J loin the foiin ot their laws, savs LatieillSTand the 
accessory paits ol ibeir mouth, it is nupossible for the 
lufobeent ants eitlftn to pieparc habitations for their 
family to piocuro food, or to feed them,—^and thoM' 
are the mutiie'S which incline them to make slaves 
fhe riiksci.nt aii^s do not go upon Imr expeditions, 
vvhkUaieki^pt up fof about ton weeks, till the nialca 
aio ready to emerge' lulo ihejieifect i^liU , and “ it is 
vAv re maikable llut if any uidnidiuK alte nipt tostriy 
abiOdd calli( 1 , tie} arc detained h) tbcii slaves, who 
will iu)l suffer the in to proe lh d A w o idoi ful pi ov isnm 
ot the( leatoi to piovent the black colonus fiom being 
pilligcd, when they eonlim only a mile and female 
blood, which would be tin ir total de&tuKlion, without' 
bung any benefit to then ibbailmts, to whom lumois 
alone an useful 

Ihc tune of sallying forth is fioni two in the aftei- 
noon till flic, cluiing fine clear weathei The aimy 
inocceekm adcino tolumn, which winds tluough the 
grass, to the distance ol thirty or forty fcci from the 
Inbitatio i whence they luve issued , they then scatti ’ 
theuiHIves abiOld, cxploiing the giound with then 
antennae, in ordci to detect the ti u *s of the negio 
laee. file* ricgio vyi&gc is soon disMiMied its m* 
hibitaiitfe, aroused to a sense of then daiif^ci, lush out 
t) defend the picxincts, the battle ragts but the 
besjeg(,is piovoil, |nessing oiiwauls they diivc* the 
ncgio population to their villigc', and enter with them. 

OI iiiiko breaches in tin walls, the fugitive'-Mxk llir 
lowest stoi y the vie lOi v isdcc ided , wid now the army 
»ii tiiumph retuins laden with spoil, c uJi waiiiot 
sc i/cs 111 its mouth a lai V i oi pupa, anti be ais it nil to 
slueiy. • 

1 he 11 assault upon the Inbilatiou ol the mining a it, 
whith, wbfrt that oi the Ijliekani is not neai,tliey 
r(**'olutely Utaek, is a moie diiicult aflaii the*'e 
miners fight with dcspeiation, and dispute everj^inch 
of tbeii teiiitoiy de lending their progeny to the lipt^ 
afid when the rufescents ictirc laden wiili jney, they 
lui iss then re ir, and tor a consieleiable distance keep 
4p an iiK essant bkii inish. ^ 

Hie exeuiMorfb oi the Banguinaiy anfS^re mantlgc^ 
some what diff ren 1 i • they sally forth in small bauds, 

1 w huh die icintorecd fi nn time to time, as necemty 

• 3R2 
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require, and |re often kept at My by the raeplntc 
fipiraea ttU at ienjRih a largo «duiaa aiuvea to thou 
iappnrt; tr«D|,»«it Bkirnusltea^pretodc a genoial battle, 
tiip u<*(i^oc!s foranne a body to jototve the awanlt, 
m^e^tObattsoften tor a loiig tunc dubious‘ atbuit, 
Yepuiaed on Otory aide, ttu blaelk. jiopulatton letroata, 
and ondcAtowJ to tanv oft the pupas, uhnb Uioy h(|[VP 
pievlouaiy In apod bijrrtltor: tbo asiadanta pun>ue, and 
tone tium them their ihaiKo, while ^no unci the 
tilLigoAiul f«i/( upon the ltiiv<p 
in both imUnciB those uuialiug captives (lot. tbev 
neyi r take tin Hilults ptisoutis) aiouur<nd home, alid 
trusted to the (ate of w ntoib ut then dwn tpeoes that 
have been, like them, cantutid when )oui(ft, and aie 
dutined HI then turn to a siuuiar (barg^ Jhiy the 
niaves thus obtained, and whi^h ate Iff i$p»canajtt> 
treated, not only the youpp piisonua of U»etr own lafo 
aie uuisfd, bnt also Ibeyupog of tlieirmaipets, they 
labour in eveiy leapeet as they would Bate done in 
ibeir uaitte tolpuy, excepting that Urey inne to biute 
IimhI to thui iimteis and caify tbuu ;fiom (hanffbei 
todianilKi, iui thCM uailike ants, as Wc see ainonc 
sav ipe ti tbes, viai e as they aie m < oiubat, ateluduh iit 
111 the cxtieftic, and inoreovot, at least iii tbV ias*‘ of 
the iules(eut<(,aaie ^paJly depndept ypop thui slaves 
Whole the slaves fodsist of a mixtine ol blaik anU 
and miueis, tin V share tlie labours and <-aus ol tlu 
lomiiiuuity bctnien them, and ultep lu e\eeeil lu 
iiiiillibet tlieii masters iyh»nr bit sente mcistous they 
8 <(m raUiei tucummand iliau obey, evfii to the ex¬ 
tent oi B'ttiib stiiig ang( t to any that bapptu to k tin n 
liom a niedatoiv ixmiiiiun without a laptiu lli< 
tut 18 tlmt though ( iiitlves ui the, Invt itixtuui tii< 
bluk ants lie ji illy the uiastub ami pusovcis oi tin 
iiibKeeut roloiiy, and loui,ed up toauotdiugl) loi 
Uk stke ot ivpuuneul * liuhii shut up (hu(^ 
mbs outs with latvai and pupa of ting own kuin, 
111(1 srvi ml n<}.iu pupm m a pli/id box <\i hiding 
any ueiilpi slavea, ImruhbU ai it may appeal, Ihfy 
made no at tempt to fud tlu uiv Ives, aud tliough at 
fiibt they paid suinc atu ntiou to the lirvcC, laiiving 
them about ibi y soon laid thun down Most oi them 
diut vviili hiumei in two days, and Iht l<w tbit it 
mauled alive apptared very weak and luigiiid At 
length, coramibeiaUnutheii i uuditiori, llubei adinithd 
a single negro, and this little aiiive biave by liseli 
re-established oi di f, nude a ('ell in tlu eai (h, < olid ted 
tlieUnmuiul pUiid thpm in it, absistcd the pupe 
that weie ready to hr developed, and pieseivfdthi 
hit of the nriiUi inteseents that sUtI sutvived 
What a toiihaat between indoleiut and aitivity 
ignoraiKu ami inidligeiui, docs biidi a sine eiitoire 
upon out attention * 

With ie,,,aid to tlie sauguinetius ants, they ate umtli 
moie aetiv Uiau tbi i utesLbiits—#bey assist 1 h the in- 
dooi laboius ot the rolony, in the colitcUou oi 
Muthaiine^iiie iiom apbidee, and in the lepaiisot 
ibo habitation. tliev bimt tor a small s]ie( us of ant on 
whirb they teed, and wlmb they drag tor sliughter to 
ttie tot tress, and they me the inst to loUse iii ditenie 
of the oomniunity, having, as we aie assiiuil, pie- 
vioubly plated their laitbiul slavea in the lowest 
cMPibers ol the nest as idaiev ot the greatest security, 
ibuch. *hen, is a sketch ot the tHonouiv, instincts, and 
ppenUions of our ordinal > British and European ants, 
ahicbai’e ditailed inortSu laige by W. (jtiBld, Huber, 
liMreille, ami otlu^rs in some lespents tluy aie more 
attrpidSiqg than those ut liees or Wasps, and de- 
lOib'tstrAto the energy and elevation of that ruling 
prinUptO which impels ttieni to at ts whit h w cm tlmwi 
6 f rc|Bon, and to optiaiiona which one luighl be 

{ ardoned ra deeming them incapabiie ot execntini^ 
dt'which they atcoUipliSh by iierseverancc, indvistr), 
^%iid unletly tHf-opeiitraiUi Of ^e ants ot Asia, Afht a 


and Ansi 1 alia, mnen icmakistQ be known. Travellers 
liave notloed the geiiciai habits and stiuetuies ot 
some spec les, but no Hllbcf lua studied their moit 
rcc'onditr* econoinj. 

RIOHftOROrtJI AM) RFXULVFll 

[f obUndt 1 fidiH I ib7 J 

Ol the edtly ii»poiUu<c ol RjoUboiout,U wo Live 
Uk* most ovkUmuc (hviufem'dud 

y€]at9 t)>< dtts of it ds llu < iiiof UiUig of note ou tlu* 
m’Otliein co(M»t Wntinq ot Bui un he On iIk 

M>utb i| Uiii^ Bo1{^k (SfA\\{ dlon^^ 

Bhoie tber<* appeals illo my »alhHl Butuhi 

Poitiia^itho ulucfi ]iOit H now hy Uk huglHh imtio^ 
lolJTU^iy failed UcptaiesUi the ol Uk* w.i 

iiorn tlie man^l shoie ot ^lu nation ol 

thoMorauis bmi^ liity nuUb, oi cioine waU loin 
h^iniired iM htty iui loni;?! ” C anuh n thus in m i jIm b 
the in the nan^i oi ihis< < kin Ur d plaird On 

tbBk»milb bide ol the nioiuh oi \\ uilMitHsHiliuh th< > ^ 
lUtiAine bd-^ (hdfif^d lU cbaqml), nd oict against Tlu 
iBldudp Maa a^itys lalkd by Ihoh mv HUntiipm* In I i 
<iUi5, Poitu^«,rnUuleuW’i, fol HhuUipmsis, jl B lih» 
nanua^b toiijef tiue hold {iood ,^y Anloiunu'!. HhUnpi-s 
I’oitiis, by Aimniiiinfc Uhutupia st^Uo byOioni 
|liepoll and r ify ol lUnUiilnis» by the Sa\oNs u itnd 
liigtoRrdf HkpUuslej and bvoUui^ nuptiiiinlli 
by Allied ol IIuIiIm and il Ihi^ div 

Rnhborrow thus ba'» Uuiq sported in \ xiyni < m ind 
the same U iB mme<^s''iuy loi In it <o 

rriterinlo the tpiMUm uiiothei Hbntnpii \^ is Bnli 
Imou^by or SnidaKti oi atonal ^ f bt r niui mU 
quunes, I el,inn, Limbiide, (‘aniden eUiirlts, Ms ibrv 
HcU nn^ht, that Uie girat Korn in ( astlc ol BmIi 
boiou\li iVas tin kevAi'l Uut huen ulntb fnvenilhe 
(Hebidkd lot its oybleisiSat i\ ) aud J lu tn lot i 
htorniy m is hb vi i Oui leadeis, i>i lhink» wil] pn 
iet>h>aufli a diBhei Uttoii, that most e minus disc up 
tioii ol the place tvUuh w < find in Lr land h Itiiici ai y ~ 
a desciiption tha^ has ken htianji;<ly ncgkcKrl by 
uiopt mode t n tiipo{>raplu i a Kate slmigh otlu i u t^t 

KicIkIioio wu s Ol cNei the inei ol SUiu did tnin Ins 
boitoiu Ol old canal within the kk ot l|ianct and by 
likelihorKl the* inaiiibfa canir to th(*\cty loot oi tk 
tabile* 'the main bca is now oil oi it a nnie by ir ason 
ofworefoo/f) thathathihcic smo 11< nnj) tin siteol tin 
oldto\Mio«i castle ih \i oiuh jiulians upon a lull liu wa ls» 
the nhnh leinaiu Ihcu >rt, be lu eonipabs sihnosta'^ 
tmich I'l tbe Icmei t)l ) ondon Thc»v have kcu xeiy 
high, Ihnks bliung, and ttrell cndialtUd lln inatUi 
ot tin m 18 Him, inantllous mid long bticlo, wlntc and 
led attci the BntoriH* taabion the << tiieca w is made 
ut boa-Band and binall jicbblo rbeu is i gicat bkeli- 
licmd 111 It the goodly hill about llie r astJo, and < sjpft- 
(uHy to Sandwuh-naid, haih been ncll inhabited 
<'"0111 giouetli on tbc bill iti in it vc lions plenty, and in 
going to plough there hath outoi iiiiind, bttnlound, and 
now IS, Tiiuie antiquities |d Roman money than in any 
plate rise of Kugland Suitly itawm speaWnh tlial 
this should b( liutajnnnni Tor k stele that flie nanu 
Boiiiesfaat toucbelli, ibe lei) m ai pisbage tioni( ivvtb, 
01 ( ales, II as to Katesbuigk and non is to Saiidvmln 
the which 1 $ about a inilcofi, though now Sandwich 
be not criebiated kcause of Goodwin Siuds and the 
decay ui the haven, fliote is, g good flight shut oit 
f^'otn Juicsbingh, towards Sandwich, a^ieatdike, cast 
iti a round c oinpass, as it had been lor kn< e of men ol 
wai fhe compass of tlie ground uitbin H not tiiiuh 
above an acre, and it ib vtiy hollow by cabling up 
the eaith They call the place thcie Lvtiebotuugh, 
Wiflun the cabtlcis a little parish church oi Sjt An- 
guatnics and an heiinitage. 1 had antiquities oi the 
nertnit, the which is an industrious man Nor iar fiom 
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hf I'' 1 ca\c uhno mtn hi\t ^on^ht and 

to) ti< isuiv 1 Biw, It by (dtidlc uitliin ind 
tbui \\i\i (oiiub (idbbits it \ids to bli u^ht, that I 
bad no lunul tociftp )a) in In north side ot the 
easrU m i bo^d in Iht; u ill no\^ soie deiifcct with 
urarhei liny ( ill it Queen Beitlia He id Ntai to 

that pUet, liaief bv the wall, u ib apotot Roman money 
hnwid • ^ 

(n the lean fie let nithui tlie» ualls of Ri(hboiotic;h 
tUne a space wluie no be im ijbub tut 

(OuTd nut appioaeb wilheniL liiiiiplnif^ elown the tin* k 
(lup We Ivtienv nbit naHtbc e inse oi that piUli off 
unlptlilily ^^e baej Uauit iiuin the nenk ol Mi 
Km^, nbi) bid d(Tiled Ins iniorniation ftoni Mi 
Oovft* the loe il bisiouaii ol Sandwieh, tbit tb<?Tc was, 
at llii^ de ptb ot 1 lew ice t beHiue n the boil ind mb 
bibb a se^ilel iiftnl II plitioim one bumlird and foity 
lom ffot in leinstil, iiid a bundled and tour feot in 
lueadlh bcinganieM compact iiiasa ui maboiu> eoui- 
fHifecd oi flint btones and strong e oarse moitar ' llii$ 
gif at jilattoim, * as haid and ftitnc in cienv part is a 
soliel roc^’ la ]noiu»ane < d by iCmg to have been ** the 
great })amde* eir AucMirale, btlouj^inR to the Procto- 
iium, iibcic was the Meellum toi the eagles and eii- 
s\pmi imd whtie the bae ufuestFeie offeiert * Bui upon 
this platiurtn is placed a sc'tond compact mass oi 
niasonijn iism^ neaily five leet above the luwei mass* 

111 the tonii e>i a cross, veiy nanow in tlie longer part, 
w Inch extends Iroiu tlieoouth to tlie north (or, lefbpeak 
niuie coriectly iroin the boulh-wobt to tbenoith-rasO, 
but in Uifsnortei tiausieist oi the eiosb, which is 
foitv«si\ icet in length, having abicadthof twentv-two 
iett Ibis cross, according to King, was the site oi 
the bacellutu Half a century ago was this plaiioriiu 
(lug about and undei, and brass and lead, auei bioken 
>ebsels were found, and a curious little bron/e figuie 

• a 


oi^ Roman soldie i p aiin^ up in lu \ at i ipts Again 
bis lutiquaiiin i uuo^ily Ue nbt t to woil aim labouieis 
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aic now digging and de Ivnig on the cd •‘t d Uic' jda 
ioini andbrcakplg their tools against tlx iron concx u 
1 be workuii n have ioinul a {Mssaec ilong the south 
ind nui th bides oi the pi iliorui, and li ive peiieti \ted, 
under tbt platform to vvalls upon wbu n it is bUppo«f*e} 
to rest, wbObC foundationi nc dud t\ cnlv-eigbt feet 
lowei Souk fiaginents of potle iy liave becn limud iq 
dhislastcxctv^iitioii, and the ^iluiexs expect to bicak 
tbiougti the walls upon which the ^latfonn rests, and 
find a (hatnbci It may be so Lookingal llicgi^iei 
hei&Vl’ id the piound within the walls loinpaud 
tlie iieigbl without wc axe me.lined to belie vt that tkib 
pUUorni wlihli is fiVe ftet in depth was the open 
iil^einenl of souk public budding in tbt KomanTiinOH 
lo whal ))uiposL il was applied pi tlx i b¥l 9 lian peuM, 
whether ot Rome oi Britaxti, we think there can no 
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4^bif TI»o thi\fVci n’o hvIxi^A niwn ctni%- pron1i$c^ aro ^crj taVmgr ia icgardthkt lificy aic 
tRd ictlaua dH jn<U), " iric*l« a httte ncixraiidunmuiiKlcatwt apj)jo\et)t tUiro*l<n**«^aij^ 

cbi^vcb ol St Au^uanaa^ and an IjeiiniUge/* tiiat aliuh 1 llH^e eo Iona loUowed ttuh 0 hj iilmk* 
UiMfhHi^iaadpfi «*iv^ til© acldfly 4 tC'»ilttyaftcr Ifinghili nation But bcc aiw you, arc tomo from lai 
l^lajodf the Jiille pamh cbwioh U4a ^ork* He iound into my kingdom, ami, as I oomcnc, aio dewroua to 
Irio ifarrrf and no heimlt to ahow^ hwu a 4 j immit to UBtnoaCthtAgif>uhufa yda bcho\a to be tim, 

tiqntfiifnk lie saya, •♦To Icadti na flui cutefc diPaftmio ntoat benefitlal, no Hill not mokat ydu, but rnihi 
ittB aft tins day a ^heteiln wbeh gne ton iatoufable entcrumwitnt and take taie to 

cofnlagtenn up 0no ttray obset^e^he diaughtft of supply yott tvhb >o\u necessary BuMetiiiuo, iioi do 

S ieetfticrdi^ing t>ne’’anoll»rftlo*P tifterd Uib) hive gone we lorbid yoh by ptca^hmg^o gain as many ds*\ou c m 
toiIt is thinner , . ■Wotlimg nhW remains but toyourTeltgion/ Aeeoidiugly he gaietlKmaducij- 
somorftmoui wwsdf aa^uaretoaer isNftijrted ulih a lug-place in the city of Cantcrbmyi whuh uas ilu 
sork^f sand ektietnoly binding” lie Wso save that mdropolis of all lus dominion^ and, i>ui*«UHUt so bin 
tiw ttoftftings of the streeift ate oa)i<d St proml^^e, besides altoaing them tliwr aict» permitud 

Auguslthi s Chi^s. There laeettawly some ttmiwion ihem to preftch ” This mi^moraWc tiaii^^u non, toW 
Ki this desrupnoiinf tiussmgs as one iMw* To us wub sUth touching simplicity a little nioio than a ten- 
li^hppcais luoio than prbbablf that the ** tittle paiish tuiy altei its lacunence, by the illustrious inonkui 
(iuiicti ot St4 AugusUne” which Lclaud eaW, had thw Jafjon, tmpaits a far deeper lutercbt to this locality 
eio^ fol Us loundatibn, and that nlien this chwich n as than its Roman memorials. * 

S^epthWa)—when the bermit hpIio dnelt tb(*rc«i,atu( John Twjne, a celebrated antiquanm uholncd in 
Uieie pursued his sdhtaty wbrbbip, ieU upon evil the sixteeimi centur), says, ♦‘Theie be lulit cudable. 
Umca-.the cioss, nith a lew ciumblmg walls, pro- pci sens yet living that hate often ven mt only siuaII 
tlxrmcd wbeiethe l{ttlc patish cbuuhfaicl s^ood and boats, but \Aseh ot good burden to pe^a to iiul fio 
thit tfat^ was then Called St AugUsUnes Cru^s Ihe upon the Witusmu, Whtie now*lhc* wain espcnilly 
cioss IS dvpidejlf cfit a latei age tTtan<lhe piilloini the tonaids the west, eUan txraidcd, ami th( le be ij)- 
iitASOuiy is fay less leguiai and conipad Lamdtii, patent nuiks Ih^t Sair, wheit lluy now go oxci, wa^ 
continuing the history or Richbuiough atler the Ro- *apropei ha\e\i/ Those who hue tinfived the low 
irtaiw sftyi, ’^Tbis Rutupis^fiounshed likewise after coiuitiywhichiicsbctwcenRccul\traiidSindwi(h— 
the coming in of the Saxons, for authois tell usitwm a task not \eiY Vasil) to be actoniphiind unk s the 
tlie pa|^e of Ethelbirt, king ot Kent, and Bede pedestrian cm leap the broad dilclies xxhub diain tlie 
lionouisIt xx'ith the name ot a utv ’* Ihe behet that inatsb—will leadiry compreluml how in the coutfic ot 
thepilaceof Ethclbeit wa^ npon tins commanding ilc- ngh teen centm us, the great i''In m iy ha\ecixximlbd 
Vation, so j^trengthentd by ait, tuU^io doubt ot remains into a petty riB Jhe it is iioihing in iht luitui t ot iht 
ot Roman magiufuence, Ilia key ot tbc bioxd iiver (ounti) topiexent om behexmg that alai^c aim ot 
•’which allowed an ample passage foi bhips ot buithcn the set cut oft llie hVol lharu t tiom the niamUnrl ot 
fiOm the f hannel to tlie catuaiy ot tt e rhaiius, is^a Rent, md th it In the tunc 1 1 the Komana, 

rational belief But LambaicU siysoi Ruhboiough, tunned the leuhcst passage iioin the coist ol Gaul to 
•‘Wlie hunt were that palate ot King hitull tit fiom London flu late Mi lolm Huknnn has well dc- 
whence be went to cutextam Augustine, he that slftill •Scribed the i'ourso ot coinmiuiK atioii b( txxc (n the ( ou- 
advisedly read the twenl)-fiHli chapiei ot Ik da his first lincnt and Butun1 he Roman loads m Kent 
book shall have just cause to doubt; toia^inuch as he deceive notuo as having been phnned with an intc n- 
sbuweth uianifrstJy that the king came irotn lus palace tion of gieater sco^c than (xviihui my Knowledge; lias 
into the IsJept lhanet to Augustine, and l-elanu saith been asciibed to them Ihe ucaicst and middle hai- 
that Ricbborough was then wilbiii (hancM, although boui ot xcccbs fiom Gaul was t videnlly Dovci, but 
tbit bince that time ihc water lus changai its old whenixir the wind was unfavourable for a dncct 
course andjbut It cleill out ot the island * This is a pa^s^ge luithcr ic^ouice beeaiiie desuable, and lioiii 
refinoincnt in thfi old Kentish topogiaphcr which Lfmarns (lymne, near Wythe) and Ritujiic (Rich- 
will scaicfly outweigh the general litntsS oi Hich- boiouj^h,* luar Sandxvich) brunch roads xvcie made, 
borough ioi the jialaccot the Sixon king. The twenty- |oimng the Dover road at Canterbuiy, so that a dis- 
1 Uh cliaplci ot Bedv- H indicd woitli rtviduig ‘'ad- patch-boat, by sailing from the windward port, or 
voiedl) t but not to settle this minute point ot local steering for tne leeward ot these tbue ports, could 
uitiquaiunisin \\ e have given Bede s dc stnption ot seldom fail of a reatly passage to of from the Conlv 
the Islb of rhiuel, lu Which Wand, lie* says, ‘ landed nent, and espeiully it isremaikable thit the prevail- 
thc fccit int pi 0111 Lend, AugpsUne, antkliw com* ingoottih^west wind (with this adxantagt) pennfttcd a 
TAittoirs being as it IS re{ orttd near tuity men * ihe direct passage fiom Gcssonaciun oi unis (Boulogne 
Kink, at cord 111 }^ to ikeh b nairatLVc,heiungoi thcirai- or Witsand to Kiiupm, tn cfltc t to London , tboWant- 
nr«ir,and the uituic ot thciy imssion, ordticd Ibetrt lo snni channel then artd long after existing vxithm the 
pli) in thf is] iml, w he le the > should br futriisht'd wilb We of lhanet to Rcgttlbium(Re<ulxeOun llu Thames, 
all utcfsssiijts borne daysafter, the king catne being that by xx huh eaily iiavigati )n was sluiteiid in 
into tin island, and, silting iii the open an oiderccl its access to tlie Biitish inoiio|H)hs IndecdPtlc fiMi 
AugltsUne arid his companions to be biuughl into his pais.graph ot the Itineraiy of Anioniiitis gives the u- 
prc'cnee ior ho had taken procaution that they puled distance horn Gcssouuum to RituicC, as if more 
alioiild not come to him lu Any bouse, aicoidmg to the unpoitant or more m use thsn the sliortei pis^ige to 
aucloiit-auptrstitmn, lost, it ilit»y Itad luiy magical arts, Dover ’ (• Aicbmologia/ vol xxxiu.) \\uh.th i cv- 
ahey might attftlboii eof^pg nnposa npcxiMnd gctthoi plaualion wc can compiebend tbs adxantag! ol the 
bettorQt hmi Ba't th^came tuimvhod with divine Roinnb position at RccuKef. Thiough this lioad 
not with dubolicai, bearing a silver tross lor cliimicl ot the Wantsum the Roman vessels itoirt Bou- 
f'lfts*' banner, and U« image of oui Lord and Saviour lo^iic suJed dmet into the Tbame^ without going 
pun e«t on a board, and,BingiAg the Lftaniy, otiered up lound th** North Foreland, and the entrance to tfe 
lieu piaymU) the Lmd foi thtftr own, and the eternal estuiiy was defended by the great ( a^tle of Kuh- 
salxaTioiiof^Oncro vxhorn they wei^ come Havu^, .borough at Ibo one end, and by the le‘'<ci CasUe of 
puisuHitttcHtio kings coinniandft* itfter sitting down, Reciilter at the othei ' The Rom in icmairis I 
uieac hc*d to hull and all lus attc ndants the to present the existing itRoculvci ate less imeiesting than tlio^e at 
•Vot'd of he awsweied (thus ‘\tnu woicls and Richboiough, cliicll) because thty*are of iessinagiu- 
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' tudo rfkid a^KJ.,nMWC djlajirdat,K.-iJ.. >Vry cl{jsc ,lo- ,U:c 
ruiii 9 uji' the Kotksut eliurcli* mitwc s)m'^ wi*fc oiici! 
Ut'ld w such mer^ce' Uiat.ahijHi tb^l'hsmoa 

wcro ,\^ont to lovKcr (heir toji-juins they ^sed, is 
firc^ noffiuarUyuudciUhe|>Itjuslian4jJikrtliV'hite}Hw 
p:u4en,,. l\ia8omcuh4jelev%t««,*V»''y«i» surroanl- 
in^ iiclds; aud, d^endu^ .tt lilUe dist^aqs ^oyiy 
west »f ih^ ruined cuurclt, Wi(. «te 'iintler 
wall, which stiU^stands up qq the wes^h abil aot^lwnt 
side* with its .litycrs ef flat stone jif .opacret^ deling 
the dripping rain and .thp iaaidtfn* ;.'®be c;a»t3e 
stood upon a natural rising gt^uif^.heneath .which atill 
floyrst the thrcadrlikc* stream er,iho!.jriv!ef.&.put w 
Wontsum. 4libougn it, 5 |itipe,)ltn' kv/.ytf the 
nnrOiern mouth of l^c <^t}ui37, tt'did .not over* 
hang the sea on the nortberw-chft tlt«» old chprch 
ruin now hangs. When, the , Ic^onis; w^t* hepet eB- 
catnped, it stood far away from. 0ie daidhing of the 
northern* tide, which for many geoeratioits he^ 
here invading the land with an .irresistUde p^wer. 

, Oeglury after century has Uie wave Icen^UawiijDg at 
this cliff; and, as successive'^rtiolpt have .falletVi, the 
baro sides have presented hninah hones, .and t'oina, and 
fragments of pottery, ^d. icssellated pavetnents, nhich 
told that uian had Leeds hero,, .with nis comforts and 
luxuries around him, Jong before Ethrdhert wasJaid 
beneath the flour of tltc Saxon dmrch,, upon nhosjis 
niins the sister spit es of the Norman rd^, theuiselvcs 
to be a ruin, now preserved only as a fca-mark. Ue- 
nilver is a memorable example of Ute changes produced 
in the short period of three centuri^. Leland’s dc« 
scription of the plants s(;arcely credible to those who 
have stood beneath, tliese spires, on theavery margin of 
the sea, find have looked over the low ruined wall of 
the once splendid choir, upon the fidbing-hoats rocking 
in the tide beneath:—“RcculvefSis now scarce half a 
mile from the slmre." In another place—“ ILeculver 
staiidetb within a quarter of a mile or a little more 
fpin the sea-sidc. The town at this time is but village- 
like; soniethnc where as the parish is now was 
a tair and a great abbey, and Brightwald, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was of that house. Che old building of 
the church of the Abbey remainetb, having two goodly 
spiring steeples. In the entering of the choir is one of 
the fairest and the most ancient cross that ever J saw, 
nine feet, as I guess, in hdiglit: it standelh like .a fair 
column.” Long ^o has the cross perished, with its 
curiously wrought f»rvings tmd its painted linages; 
and so has perished the “ very ancient book of the 
I'lvangelcs,” which Lcland also describes. The Romans 
have Ic.ft more durable traces of llieir existence at.Ry 
quiver than the ministers of religion, who here, fbr 
centuries, had sung tlic daily praises of Him who de- 
livert^h out of their distre;^ those “ t)ia't go down to 
thef sqa in sliT^s, and occupy tUelr hnslhess in great 
waters.” The change in' n^es of places sometimes 
tells the story of their material changes, The Hegul- 
bimn of tbe Humana bocainc the RMUltceater of the 
Saxons, ecs/er indicating a camp; that name changes 
wlieii thqcamp has pcrislted. and the great abbey is 
flourishing, to RaquUmlnster; the ckmp and the abbey 
have both periabed, and wc have come back, A the 
Latih Regulbtnm, in ito Anglicised form qf Ueculver. 
Some flercer destruction even than t:hat which swept 
away tUb .abbey, prpbMdy. fell upon the Ilom;m city. 
Gibson, jq[ieaking ef tbg .coins and jewellery •which 
have been fcHtnd at.vpiouq times at Reeulvei,says, 
t* Tliese they find herein sum great quantities that ue 
must tiocds. conclude K to have been a place heretofore 
of great extent, and very populous, and that it has one 
time.pr other underwent.somegrfal devastation, either 
by- war or fire, or both. I ^hkik I may - be confident ofi 
Ibe.latter, there being many pattei ns found of metals | 
run together.” tlie antiquities of IWgulhiuui aie 
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' " is r ♦TY - VI (r- "-^.'11 I* - r'lft ■ ,i t .},( , V ■ 1, ^1, 

’W^^L^BEARING AlilIWA^iS SOUTH 

are 1^ jAn^eripa Wv 

oi..aotma|a4emewhat,midway.hetWdt|gv'|he'< 
the gogt-^whi^h seem. iikeiy,„i^hen t’" - ''- 
i^courre tetwem EnglhnlfndJhq.S-...,. 

Stams shall .have, beeoaie..ttore extensively » 

M) exert an jnwprtanl inluerme on Bn^h.5 
tipe8,.esp(4uri|yj|a tbe ha^ womlen: ^md ^ 

"c ^ 4(^1^ tho iittpaC|fiS,j(iie Guam^ 

Ftema. JJir., Hhmilhm has’fee^ publjihrU att^ 
^«ay on tbis subje^ jErma which,’him. from'ope dr , 
two4)ther.aourens, .wc will.coHectw'.Jow ipieMiitmg 
details ‘ v T’.^. 

Hie ^utSAinericans hass^tSe, renwit^’^paiiisirv^ 
haij^ wore in^Oduced there Ibe can.qnp.si' 




ever, present iio very retnarkahlg features, and .mS 
distinct from the four Kinds wbi{^>helojiig.qf^cld,iy im 
these regions. Ihe I^mTaand the (Ifttousipe^i^dhly fh 
the wild state, e?iccpt wh?'*' taken prisoners.'JS.hut ..t^d 
Llama and the Alpaca as^segQ .douiestiesti'd JiT 
Tlie four may tlierefofe be dcacrihe'd under two .head¬ 
ings:— • , ■ ^ ^ ■'^ 

Vicuua and Qua^^aco .—^Tlic Vicuna is a.^mdsoh^ 
and delicate little animal, witli'a large! prominent, ' 
glistening eye, which.has a pccuHar and expressive 
softness. When running with, greak speed, i^ 'ueck, 
.which islougaud slender, is canh'd. inA furVcdjM-* 
Bttion, almost rcsemhluig.tlne letter S. 'lltbse cteaturea 
arc cxceetlii^ly difficult to capture without having rjp- 
course to ai tiifice. Tliey are seen in smaTLj^ids'OTa 
docen oMiiore, chiefly in the uiUuhabited regions of 
Urn Andes, where vegetation Js liardly ^uffiebht. to- 
ati'ord them h scaiity subsistence. . ^hiie .roatn^g , 
over the bleak- (/ordillcra^ tbe Jjfinufia is. ever on .tUp 
watch against danger; 6>r travellers, when eii levjn^ A • 
ravine or turning round' the shoulder of # jmountaj,n.- 
frequently sec the Vicuua peep round a rock, or'look J 
at diem from an eminence, when, a signal being-given 
by a kind of shrill or vvliialloi ,w w^e -licrd cl' ’ 
Vionflas is presently seen scampering aw’ay in .die 
distance.. ' ** ’ 

The Cuanaco haunts die wine secluded tiarks hi 
Peru as tbe Vuoiua, but does' not mingle with Uioni. 
Tbe former is a much liu^qr and, more powH*rfni ■ 
animal, and is found on the high, laud ibioiighout 
nearly fl%. degrees of •latitude. The G uahaOo weighs 
on an aveii^c ahput.fwp hundred jipunds. It is 
more easily eaugbt or run down- than the Vioj)^ ' 
though extremely shy "and .sensitive on the a^roai^<of - 
danger, emitting a sound somewhat like the neigti of , 
a horse, which sesvoaas a p’arhittg to its coiuimiiimis. 
Tlie Vicuna is (^^m-ed bi a very singnlai- manner. A 
number of Indians, foiiii ij^iuseLyos into a ^peo or 
^Dtingrparty, tt^ettier with a liack qf.sinaU dogs. 
They choose the proper time .-o( Ate year, auA.;»esorMo ^ 
those dlrosry regiona whore lh.e Guanrea mid Victilla 
are fbuad,-«t«king with th0ffi|4^supp]|||^ cortr ahd 
ebuno (apultithc food folWbil puUdoei in- . 

powder, hoithA in. wigter with/JawJ..and»picv), Having 
fallen in with ^r;gamfe,,tlpO.Tiidiff^S spiead thmn- 
selvds over,a Wjidn‘Oxtopt of'4fottRd> aocqpjpairicdT&j"' 
their, dogi, and ffiwdiuUyiiasiwwilm,circle 4 f,.A£a spot^' 
nrevipusly fi;!ted on, there .fo *< sort of. ttpclosttvo iiiado , 
or rapes, attacheib tp poles brouglit for»^o' )<hrposo« 
fi^cd ip-41)0 ground at tho necessary distaikabs, .and 
(Hth Uic rbpes at siiuh a height that'the. i|iiprsue|A Vi^ 
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ciHfillMi cwginiot |Mmi ntli Aioir tteftdo elevated. On eottiie 
(MieBiotM, tomaketlitt snaie more complete, a wide 
lytafse bear tbe cuclo'^iuo la 8u«}oand( d by a ntirabi i of 
msalltbd flegK, laiaed a Utjilc from the ground and 
floating in 4lie*au The ir ^nU le, tna^ by meane of the 
tihoutadf the ImhaiM and thfir gfadiul appioacli to 
tin efitidoaotc, together wdh the bat king and the Vhotne- 
KteliKi Of the dogfi, and the motion of the Sagfc with the 

S mdkdw Victwas, being natmitUy tunid, are driven 
ltd m enare, wd, aeUbeirytinipink ovei bdr etoopUig 
under the are i aptttrcd, eiaiiv and skmued m 
flkfcpMi , a ; , 

Tlirtw ^ anuitahi, theCtonaco and VicnShi, are 
tiiflled rhiefly ioi the aale df Uteu wdol. ’fhe Guanato 
Ik coveired with 4 ehdit edatio t^oel of a r«ldieb broan 
cidonh on the bark aM eldea, ifatlidog into slnpeo 
t»watfla^t«ia belly. wont la partly eapofled and 
partly Mj^oiar lured for domeetie purpmni$> The wool 
of the luiiatBa w a brown oHawn eohnfr, dtud, bchic; 


avewl 
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y fine and Ktfl, it w highly rained, ind aO|d <<t 
i pride inPotn,aa a tnatrrkl foi hata, glnvoa, 
. loe ** or cloak*, and other gai inenta l^i* kind 
of wool ('with the ddniegeheriliyaltcied toih*' ioriiw 
or vigt/ma) » how imported into England, 
and ia ute^tiahaiHnlUK^ hetnery, and For ntfaer pedr* 
poses 

Llmna and ifpata -^The Llama and the Alpara, the 
othrr two vauptics indigonons to bouth XmeiiLa, 
difiri m many respects from those hitherto ton 
sidmtd ‘ 

Nine-^nthsof thenooi nfthi'Alpaia l<t black the 
rpsidne paitly white, red, and grir/led It is of a vti> 
long staple. oUen learhing to tacite nidus and nai- 
likcrs gicaily ol the cluiattei ol autt glossy lun. it la 
nut ol that ieltntg natUH common to either woolc, ituni 
the gicat elasticity of i|h fibtes, and leiimKh a Very 
moi pienaraticHi to enabltt illomcive culouib It is 
I'vlirmeiy roft and »ilk> to the touch, and when dyed 
It loses nothing of its suieuUi glossiness The Indidrts 
of Utr qiontitains manuiac tnie loi theinsel\es nearly 
'll! ihoir Warm dtrtlimg liotn cjne or oilier of these* 
animals, and sulhurhot the wool being black, they 
lie able to appeal id dresses of i sable hue without the 
Aid of a dyei 1 lom flic party-colouicd Alpaci wools 
iancj'.picc.A.a arc also itiacie by these Indians, wbosc 
inodeoi wciaving scH-tiis to be veiy piimitivi When 
In Jlsniilmn was*'passhig tbioiigh the village ol Aii- 
damiUA, tie ubsemd a woman weaiing a piece ni 
blactk c loth, her Iciom was composed of only <otn shcii t 
bits ol wood, wlurh Wele stuck into the ground in the 
otmA m befoio hat hui, *be was lestiUA ou lioth knee's, 
abd pttioping at the wot^l* uod cunveyed tho welt fiom 
niae side nf tjiie cloth to the othei witn her fingeis—tthe 
Web oi 1 b tb botug about eigbtheu inches m svidtfa 
l%e Uamas anp Alpaca are {idihaps yet more valu 
able to the Peiuifaus as boastli of burden th m as wool 
bearing animals These men arc too i>oor to keep 
inulee, t\ eu did the c Umate aduut, but w ith a flock ui 
Alpacakthey can In e and rairy onabarlei-liAde with 
swroiiautg nugality Tm is brought Iroui tlie mmes 
qfvrtiro td Artca, a disUuceoi umutahundted Iragnes, 
en the baohs Of the Alpaca, and during this journey 
the animat costa its merter noUiam at all, either for 
food, eg lodgiM, or tolle When a Llama or Alpaca is 


I diffeient hoin the 

___ji teaead pr wntated. ^fhe 

[ to lest, or lelieyed from his h)ad soon 
euee ni its wearmeas, be sinha (b the 
being bent uodler hu body, end 
land treptment can induce libn m 

___ B the journey 1 wnd the iadun^ 

ktlOWUtgthM am|ii1ahchatac|terjiatm of thMp animals, 

nt aU times to attend to tlioir cmi»{daints 


and to halt when nccessagy. Hus solicitudo srains to 
be Something more than a mere selflsh impulse, tor 
the Peiuvian Indian, whdn not under the debasing in¬ 
fluence of atdent spirits, is said to be a mild and kindly 
boing 

Ibe Al|iara is becoming au iiiteic sting animal in 
respcHt to English manuMctine. Irtwool is so ic- 
matkable, beiue a jet-black, glossy, silk-likc hair, that 
it IS fitted for toe production oi textile lubricsdiffeiing 
itom ail othmSt'oee ijpying a medium position between 
wool and Silk. It II now mingled wuii other materials 
in such a ungul&t manner, that while a patUcukr dyc> 
will afiewt those^ U will leave th% A ipaca w ool w ith its 
original black coloui,and thus giveiifac to gnatdi- 
vmity. 

Mtheit the value ef flu* eommodiiy Wcaihc appre¬ 
ciated m England, A became an impotlatil qnesiicm 
Whethci the animal Itself could 1i Kattd m this 
oeuutxy From i^ie puwci jiossi ssed by the XlpAea vt 
living on very tuaniy herbage, ii has been plojioscd to 
intliiodre the amtnal in those' disliicts oi Scotland and 
Ireland wheie the Knglilh shcH pbanuot flourish Mi 
Walton, I writer cm this subpet, mnaiKs — 

" To the* tender uC ga Abdes flpol>, th( hiiow-sioun is 
diSatmc'd ot all Its teriois, add as the sit iiigc i, wIn n 
naPiiali/eci among US, wbuld lend upon hcibu,' bit 
•behind by the^ cattle and sheCp which had gone oici 
the ground befoie him, lit would not consiipieiulv 
inlorieu witli tlio pr«tmagc of our pic'sciit hcids mu' 
flucks, noi dimmish iii the <diglilesi dtp,nc Uk pi > 
vision ot locicl 1 evert d bn tbnn The in omc wbicl 
a laimet would derlic liom tiiw/nw biccdnigslu 
will be readily valcnhted when il is laketi into ac conn 
that the Smith Down flcfce seldom weighs lume tJiaii 
two nmiWds whrieaH Uh Alpc l jiclcis hoin ti\ m 
eight, and his wool ^nays coniinandva bigliii juiic 
liesidev keeping lorBcxeU jc usil the mnki U ^lumld 
be low 

Hie late Duchess of \oik introduced llu* Alpac i is 
a deni/cn in hct«p]e&iiUn-gloitiul 8 , as did like tVisc tlu 
late ( ciiiiitess of Idveriuiol I he Eail oi Derby it 
Kiiowsles has a schail flock ot Alpacas some* oi whicli 
wcie Imtu ctli the* cslaic, and one, a Iim uiUe, ha 
wool righUcn or twenty mehes m length At tli 
Oluignw meuling ol the Butivh Assoc latiuii in 1 H 4 U 
Mr Dawson inlirtduced llie sutuert ol the Alpici and 
slated the gioiinds on winch its reaiuis m Englahcl 
maybe a'lUocatid Among the iiuticis addiucckbv 
Ml Dawson was the following that* the Alpac i wool 
» Uatarally irec from gteasc, in which icspecl u 
diflor* materially*iiotik thu sheep, aiiributublc to its 
not peispinng through the skin and conm (|uciitly nut 
ie(][Uiiing the aibficial protection of siiic'aiing with 
tai and other substanees itipiiious to th^ wool arfai as 
the nimutaetnic is coneeined, and m shcniiwg the 
animal leqimei, no xvashing jireparatury lo the opeia 
tion ' Atiothci point, conudered not levs singulai and 
valuable, is tliat ot then jiceuliat c*oat ot silky wool 
proving a ooniplc u uiolection ag iinst an atuiosphc u 
at all Umeecxccisivetyhuiuid and against tlwfdcluging 
lain jyhich xaniong the Andes) ronitnuts to tali up- 
waids oi fotii muntiha iii tlu yeai; thiw rendering 
theni Well suited to the Giainptan and other moilii 
. tamous distncta oi Sc otland ' Lastly, •• the animal is 

gweswent to nisJ not OUly capable of undeigonig groat flitiguc, nut hke- 
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Wise fives im mountain hc'rbui, litlle better than a 
kind of Withered gisas, and, ut times ot vcucity, has 
been sneialned aeveral day* without watct,.takmg only 
a hafidihil of maize.’* A few ot these animals have been 
intrOdUccdatito thiscotkntiy,but it ptceent theatii nipt 
,cim be twgardkd <wily os an ovpti iment. 
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PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 1843. 

• 

In the mctro)Milis the public improvenientB have been 
inakiu(;1'ifiiid pm^^resB, though many of the more ini' 
portant works are yet uncompleted. Preparations are 
making for the cojistructum of tile new lines of street 
fioin the east end of Oxford-street into Uolborn; 
from the east end of Coventry-street to Broad-street, 
SL Giles’s, tWice obtaining ready access to the 
northern suburbs of the Kowa; iii»the new street 
opposite Fariingdon-stri'ct, some houses and shojis 
liave been constructed, in a style uf*8trcet-architccturc 
which, though neither costly nor aiming at great 
effect, is far from coniuion-plaue or mean, but no sign 
as yet appears of proceeding with the openi«g to 
the' northward of this fiffe street and much-wanted 
thoroughfare. In Trafalgar-sqnare the Nelson column 
has,been at length completed; the statue^of King 
George IV. has been placed, and the statue of George 
III. is about to be removed from Pall-Mall to a' cor¬ 
responding position with it. Of none of these works 
lyive we any wish to speak. 

Tlie new street leading from the Post-Office to 
Lotbimry is yet far from being completed. Lothbury 
ils^f ia growiif); to be a sort of City Pall-Mall in regard 
to aichitectural facades: two have lately been erected 
in the Italian palaszo style, which, though but of very 
moderate extent, o.Khibit much elegance of design. 
The ftrat, of them, or that a^^oiniiig the church, is a 
stone Aroat, four windows in breadth, consisting of a 
rusticated basement floor, with arches and moulded 
imposts, and over it a principal and second noor, 
uroifmffi bra coi'niciotie and blocking course. The 
other building, the Alfred Life Office, which is 
narrow in frontage, it being only twenty-eight feet, 
has likewite a basement with arcoed openings, and 
two flpora above it. Another building, close by, in 
Moorgate-street, partakes of the same general style 
and composition. In this street also, at the comer of 
Baluu^ll-street, has bAn erected the New Gresham 
Kail, by Mr. G. Smith. Its principal front fltoes^ 
Baainghall-street This elevation is of more than 
oidinarily noble aspect, and presents a Corinthian 
order in four ongi^ad columns and two antm, whose 
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height is thirty-ilvc feet, raised on a stylobate cigiit feet 
high, rendering the entiie height of the order, includ¬ 
ing that iiart, filty-threc feet. Although the columns are 
unfluted, the entablature is of richer character than 
usual,paiticularly the cornice. The abeenceof windows, 
teo, coutiibutes not a little to classicJ character. The 
south elevation, facing Catcalon-street, is of somewhat 
less pi etension. That part of 'VVellingtort-street which 
faffes the English Opera-house is now completed by 
the erection of a new building fur the office of the 
* Morning Post,’ which has a frontage of considerable 
extent, and whose elevation is of pleasing though 
sober chai actor, making no oilier pretensions to 
design than what it derives from the dressings of the 
windows. Contiguous to this, and partaking of the 
same character in regard to materials, viz. red brick, 
with imitation stonc<4rcasing«^ is ttffi western entrance 
to a Passage to be named the Exeter '(’bango (it being 
on the estate of the Marquis of Exeter). This avenuo 
of shops runs obliquely into Catlicrine-street. Tins 
Passage will be coved and groined, and lighted from 
above; and it is pi oposecK to introduce, though 
sparingly, some fresco decorations oti the celling and 
upjier paets of the wdlls; nor can a more suitable 
situation be found for affording the j^blic a specimen 
of any polychromic enibellisbmcnt than a tborougli- 
fare. wheie it will be protected fiom the weather. 

The wings of the British Museum have been fur 
some years in progress; they are now completed, and 
occupied. On the internal arrangements too much 
praise can hardly be bestowed; but of the general 
exterior nothing can well be said until (he front, yet 
in progress, is finished. Towards' the New Houses 
of Parliament, now officially styled the Palace of 
,We8tmin8te*,*a very unusu||)fldegree m interest has 
been excited; much of it, liowevcn belongs rather to 
the proposed enibcUisbments than to the structure 
itseli. ^e exhibition of the Cat toons contributed ||>t 
a ^tde to give vogue to whatever was connected vritU 
the building. Many years must yet elapse before 
even the mere shell of ibe whole structure wfll be 
completed. ExtAislve as it is, what is alieady dont is 
but a comparatively small portion—little more, in foq^ 

than the cxtciior of the east side, or the river fitOtit, 
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a ||4 thRt of south fjt’ont, at whole western angle die early part of tlic sixteei?th century, or the raign of 
Victoria l^ower has bcenlx^un. It has also been Henry VI II. The dining-hall will be one hundred 
piirpoaed to continue the butfding to Bridge-street, and twenty-four feet longi, forty-five wide, and sixty- 
indosing Old Palace Yard, to remodel Westminster four high. One characteristic feature of it wiU.be an 
Bridge, and ta construct a terrace, by means of eni- open timber roof of oak; and all the windows will 
bankments on the opposite side of the river*, from contain a great deal of stained glass emblaaoned with 
Vauxhall Bridge to London Bridge. the arms of members of the Inn. The extetior of the 

The Royal- E.xchange is the first building which building is of red brick and stone, with an inter- 
jjlaims notice as a public work of more* than ordinary mixture of darker-eoloured bricks. Architectural 
consequence. The exterior may be considered as now ellect will be ^tended both by the terraces qouaect- 
ncai’ly completed, the last stupe of the tower having ing the structure itself with the gardens and by the 
teen phcea at the end of October ; anddhe scaffulding amuining entrance from Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 
is nearly all removed. In regard to*the*£.Kchange * The Law has. latterly become the great patron of 
porfico very considerable improvement has been made Architecture; thlf^Temple Church and the above build- 
u}X>n the first design, and projection has been giten to ing arc eminent iintances, but architectural impruve- 
it. Its jwdimeiit wiU now be ctfriched with cleyen nient has found its Way even into Staples Inn, rvfiosT* 

figures in full relievo, winch are being sculptured by situation would be hardly known were it not a 

Westmaedtt. The inner quadrangle navkeen piocn thoroughfare from fiolborn into Southamptoiwbuild- 
altered from the original design; the colotfM4lpB being iqgs. The architects are Messrs. Wigg and JPownali, 
now cdt(¥erted into arcades, with attached Columns and the building is to be used as offices for the Taxing 
(Doric) bgaimt theb piers< whereby thelon'er par^ias Masters in Chancery. The style of architecture 
gained consideraibly in the expression of solidity, and adop{ed is ElizabeSiian; and of that style the grosser 
the whole ife rendered more uniform and Couigact. extravagancei are here avoided, and some of its best 
The nbwstrttdtorb in Lincoln’s Inn now in progress, cbaracteristies preserved. 'The frontispiece arched 
under Mr. (.{^rdwick, - will not only make a great entrances, and tge semicireulaj* briels over them, are 
addition to the buildings of this Inn of Court,* but be exceedingly good and produce much efiect. Tiie 
an important architectural feature, and a very con- street is lopr or five feet higher than the level of the 

sjiicuouB object Iroin Linciphi's lnu-Fields, towards garden-court ef the Inn, and formerly there was a 

which the wiiolc of its west side will he fully exposed flight of stepsi, leading down iniitiediately from the 
to view. It ooinprises not only a dining-hall upon an street, but advantage has been taken of this inequality 
exteusii?^ scale, but a spacious library, and benchers’- of level to cany a ti'rraco along the front of the new 
loom or drawing-room. The style adopted is that of building, placing the flight of steps at the other end ot it. 
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, Of the Brighton, Croydon, and Dover Joint Railway creditable to both the engineer and the archileef, 
Terminus at. London fridge, the cxteusive works Mr. H. Roberts, employed upon them. ' « 
have teen carried 4 m wim'such diligence as to be now* W^t, however, most attracts notice, is the general 
appreN^ing towards completion.. The area occupied architectural facade of ihetei^iiius, which, Uiough of 
exclusive of the original Crreenw*lcb station, but moderate height in itself, is rendered conspiewme 
iti Whido theyadioin on the south, comprises ifbarly both by its situation and by the campanile tower, which, 
thi'^ ecrex. The iron roofs covering the whole*of besides being a marked object kt Itself, contrasts forcibly 
the l^p!fi<ctppriate^ arrival and departime and favQiuiably with the lower horizontol mass, O^r 

C^*pa^ngttr.a'i|!M.Carriages extend «over a surffice^f “view exhibit only the portion now executed, viz., the 
'meii; 0 ;^tan au kqpfftcr, Opifiexhibit acombum- south wing of the pripcipal building, with the campa- 

tipa^inpet^wtetentific skill end correct taste, highly nileandthe large srchw'ay forming the entrance for 
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( in\ate catri^ea to bi* conveyed by the trains This 
UK oliront will (uruust oI*fl\e couipartmente, thiee 
o^ *hree windowb each in bteadtb, and a smaller uue 
ett each end only a sinKle window in breadth Ac> 
roidingly, the view shows one-halt exclusive of the 
(cntie window, or hve windows out ot eleven on Uie 
uppci floor, and one of three doors oi tlic cciitie com- 


• 

partment—the oiriy cucvmstanoe which diatinsiudiHHi 
that diviB on ot the {lUjade. The ground«floQr of ^ 
centre building is approbated to uc general boojringx 
oftces, and the upper dne, which is approached ^a 
stone staircase in the tower, to rooms (lucludmg an 
elegant and spacious one ai the rear) Vluefly lor the 
hdf-yeaily. meetings ol the three Companies. 
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Of public buildinptb in tilt tountry, the C helteuluiii 
Pfo]iiictu^ (.olUfc comilipnied iii^ August, lsi2 
lud opt Ilf d on the 22nd of Tune, 181d, is by Mt James 
\\ ils n\ ot Bath i lit bmlditu; is (If btuin troin Duds* 
will hill ntarlhollcnh iin, and stiuds w ila lU west or 
puiuipil iioiit (slunu) 111 lilt M( w h the Bath 
load Ihis la^ido is 240 h el in b nearl) of the 
sinie extent as that of Ui •Hiduu aid f htological In- 
sliTuUoii d< s( i ibed and u piest nteJ lu oiu last volume, 

1 onlv < i^ht ft (t It sb but ii is miielY lecUui depth, 
or twenty-five feet mure tlian the other fhere is also 
agential icbeniblaiKe between the two strut tures as 
to architocturil style, but with conhidciablffidifferences 
lU liti^atd to tomposiiion and debigii fhe airaun^c* 
n\i nt of the windows is here the levcjse of that in the 
othti %uildinfE| ioi the laiger and more deooiated 
winclu«s aie ]3aecd above the small i ones I he towei 
in the (entie ot the front rises considerably above the 
•»« neral mabS, and is eighty feet in height, exclusively 
ot the pinnacles at its angles, whuh nut case it to 
ninety seven feet la this tcAver is the plineipal en- 
ti am e, a ^rt^e and handsome doorirav, hut the window 
o\ er It IS not of that important o whicli could be wished 
it ibjhe smallest of all the windows ou tint iluof, and 
shows ftbclf still more disadvantageously by coming in 
between the two onels, and also beneath the loftier 
\vindovv*in tlie upper part of the tower The inte- 
1101 lb well designed foi its purposes, and thecest in¬ 
cluding heating apparatus, is lather moie than HOOO/ 
At Leeds, Ml ^afsball’s Flax-iniU is in the Egyp¬ 
tian style ot auhitetture The architect is Mi Jas 
Combe of Leeds IhelniU foims a parallelogram in 
plan of four bundled feet from etist to west, by two 
hundred and twenty from north to south The other* 
faidob being simt out tiom view, it is only the east end 
which, together wish the other building at its north 
angle, 18 tieated aichiteauially, and the two united 
ioiin a irontaj:c of thiec bundled and foity feet. Chis 


fafEide is entiif )y oi stoiic , and the null portion of it 
loimsaloug but low laugc, not exceeding thirty feet 
in height whicli has eighteen coluiiiiis, With the inter* 
columnar scieens pet uhai to the Egyptian btvlo between 
Hiein reaching midway ui the columns the spaces 
above them bung gla/ed toseive as windows The 
‘ oilict whit h lb about bix feet higbci, is hnished in a 
faupeiioi mannci to tlu other it bung full> enriched, 
and ill the d» tails and oinunf nH accuiati ly copied 
horn indubitable authonticb paitly furnished bv Mi 
lionomi, an architect, who has visited Egypt Its la 9 !ide 
IS modelled aftei that ot an Lgyplian tempU, present¬ 
ing a Kct^sed poitico ot six tolumns, cntlosed below 
by iDteicolumnai streens, and a dooiwav in the iniddu 
one. Of Uif iiiteiior an auount is given in (he Sup- 
pli incut jvhith follows! 

The Ula'^jjow Corn%\change, altJhough ot but mo¬ 
del ate bizf, niay^ be coiisidei^d an impoitaiit addition 
to the aithiUctuie ot GUbgow, on account oi the 
liiubhcd elegance nhit b peivades its design The ar¬ 
chitects weu Messrs Blown and Caiuck, of Glasgow, 
and the lunldiug was begpti m October, 1841, and 
opened ioi 1 iismess m the Novembei of the following 
yeai SlaiiJuig at Iho angle of Hope and Wellington 
streets It presents both tliobe ejcvations to viet^ at the 
same time when looked at iti that diiection, and the 
pnnr ipal oqe« or that facing th^ hrst-uientioncxl street, 
18 eighty-four feet, the othcr^ixty &et« in length, and 
the height to the top of tbebaLustraad thirty-eight feet. 
Both these irdiits, nicludmg all their ornameutiil da* 
tails* are of polished ^roeatoilet and the othet nVls 
are also of stone; so that the building lias an xpptar- 

S cc oi solidity and careful execution The astenor 
nsists of a single ball, eighty by iilty-se\pn feet, and 
twenty-one feet to the top ot the oonucc and lcve!l of 
the celling at the sides, but this last is Cdxti^ Up 
much higher over the centie and larger portion of the 
room, wbeic the height is increased to thirty-four feet, 
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ftud ()[(• light tuluiillcd by a Littlctuof ltau(l«iome aruhi* 
tmtuial d^ign. TIk’k* is cellarage beneath tbc build- 
ii)g capable of atorittg eight hgtulred ions of grain. 

Of church architectuie wc have but little to record. 
Twenty churc^a have been'eompletcd, and thirteen 
are in progress* according to the Report of the Church 
Building CotnmissioucrB. Of bonie vvchare spqh^, 
hut of most we have no pai'tU'ukrs. WiUiin the few 
last yean attention has lieen lK*8luwcd pioie especially 
hpon eoclcsustical dcoign and arrangement in the in> 
teriur.of uhuichcs. The use of stained glass is now 
heconiiBg comparatively common. A far better cha' 
ractci of design, too, has been adopted for K than nre- 
vmled in previous specimens ol that art in moucru 
times, figure-subjects—too much akin to pietdres— 
having given way to diapered patterns, whicli, when 
well managed in combination ol colours, are efiective 
and ornamental, mellowing tlie light. Ihwchurch at 
llenic llill, Camberwell, by Mr. AlexaiiSibe‘,«will be 
so decorated, to a veiy great extent, as no fewer than 
twenty-five windowis will be filled with stained glass. 
The building, itself, which is in the caily Fcrpendicu- 
lar stylo, is of brick faced with Sneatoii stone, giid with 
freestone quoins and other diessings. Ihe spue and 
the tower oq w^iidi it iS raised form* the chiel part of 
the west front, and from its height, 115 ieet, it will he 
' a very conspicuous object for a ronsiderghle distance. 
The nave has a clerestory, ^d a timber relied roof 
^divided into large panels or oompai'lmciits. intended 
to be decorated with painting), witucrossibeams (at in¬ 
tervals cOTi'CsiiomUng with the plUare and the heads of 
the orehes), the space above which and the inelined, 
sides of the ceiling wilt be wrought in open-work 
at dies; thus presenting a series of low ornamental 
gables. 'The pavement of the reiitre of the nave, and 
also of the chancel, will b.' laid in encaustic tiles. Thf 
slupitig loof of the aisles will be panelled and decorated 
sinnlaily to the ceiling of the lOof; and the organ will 
be placed in a recess over the porch, by which ineans 
the wc'stcrn window of the tower will come into view. 

The Chapel and buildings of the new Cemetery at 
Cambridge, though upon a small scale, aic of bcauti- 
iully studied design and choice execution. Th» 
gtound, which consists of about three acres, situated 
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a little to the north of the town, ou the llilstoA load, 
was laid out by Mr. Loudon, and tlie buildings Imvi* 
been designed and erected by Mr. E. FL Lamb. Tii(> 
entrance-lodge gates offer a icniarkably plcastrig 
and chwacteiistic composition in the Tudor stjle, exe¬ 
cuted in brick, with Caen stone dn'ssiiiga,* with (Ins 
peculiarity, that the general suifaco is of white brirk, 
forming the ground of an oinamental interlacing ]>at- 
tcin in led brick; and the roof is cuvcied with lotiud- 
end plain tiles af a whitish grey hue. This ontrkiK e 
is at the western extremity of the conicteiy; and consists 
of two gates with tho lodge immediately betw cen them. 
*ln a direct line with >be cntraiiw and in the, centre of 
the ground is the; chapel, standing cast and west, ami 
raised somewhat above the general lev ol on a low tew 
ia<o. The plan is rendered slightly iiucifoim by uvo 
recesses within, on its north ami soulh sides, and tliu 
exterior elevations of these parts lescmblo that of th'> 
('satend, all three of them pie«enting a single window 
of thiee %ht8 beneath a lutty lutched gable; ami 
Uiough they are similar in dimensions and general 
sign,,the h^s of* these‘windows aio filled in witlv 
tracery of difbrcnt patterns.. The wi’st ch'vation has 
a recessed iiorch whieh iiseslnp considerably into the 
gable, and iias a small vircuUufirindow over it. Ov oi 
the door within the )>oroh (which is of oak, and, in¬ 
stead of being panelled, is oinameuted wall iron 
scioU-work) tab head of the inner aicli is filled in w ah 
lich flowing tijiicery, for a windov?. The walls au* 
built of nibble, but all the quoins, copings, nionldmgs, 
wiqduws, &c. aie vvoikcd m Caefi stone, aud Itic loof 
iaeovered with ornamental tile-, an^ crested with ridge 
tiles. The roo:^8 supported by four stone arches, the 
space or spandrels above which aie filled in *^111 per¬ 
forated Irfteety; a iicbly-carvcd oak screen divides oil 
tho spa *6 at the east eifd, iuteiided to serve as a registi y, 
aud the two oihci lecesses north and south, which are 
raised a btep above the pavement, contain oak seats 
with carved fimals. The pulpit also is of oak, wiih 
caivcd open patois, the pavement of encaustic tiles 
forming a rich pattern and border, and so disposed that 
the pattern is aivemficd by larger compartments ni' 
the centre and angles. The windows will be filled 
with btaiiiOd glass of a diapeicd |>atUin. 
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l^\KKY out knows ol what imienals roZ/oy/, and i halt to two feet lugli and the ilaMn iibies aie cle^ 
y/oo//er? goods lie niad( , bftt the aame cannot ni ihans sued from a kind ot nmei baik to ihiSkUm tt is 
he said reh|K( ting Itmn bee lusc the Jattei, unlike tne cultivated moie oi less ui a gitat nifinbci ul countnes, 
thicg forme ], IS not c\piess(d by the same t^im that but Holland and the dislnct aiound Iliga aic tluK»e 
c vpresHis the law tniUiial iiom wliuh it la made In whence we ohiam our chief su|ml> Ihe .oi! (a lich 
(he Latin language the name for fia\ is * linum, and loam) being careiullvprepared, tne linnetdi^tbat is* the 
in all the. languages ut the soulli ot Euiope, dcH\ed seed uMhe ' Imum,’ui flaK-plaiit is thrown on bioad« 
the Latin the name is somewhat analogous, sueh cast, about a hundied and seventy jmnnds to the acre, 
IS * liri,’ ^ leii,’ * lino but in the noitli the name is and slightly coiticd with catth by a haiiow oi hurdle 
totallytliffoienLbeing nresenUd under tbe thiee ioims The suriac^ is next lulled, tiodden* oi picsscd flat and 
' flai,\* ilachs, and ‘ vlasch/ in EnglislifiGeiinan and smooth^ andiuashoA tune tiie plants appeal abeno 
Dutch It will be seen, theietore, that oni common the suiiace As soon as flic flax is a few inches htgli, 
name foi the raw mateiul is deiived hoin the Gothic the weeds aic ^ic lully taken out by women and clul* 
name for flax, while that ioi the manulac lined goods dren, and wliruthe flax bogiiiB to get yellow at tbe 
IS detived fiorn the Latin narflo for flax This may bottom of the stem, it is ripe ioi plucking, il fim hbres 
ippcar a Uiflitig matter, but we believe it has been foi laec and cambuc be requiud, but » too young it 
ihe meawrot piivOnving many pet sous horn benig^blc the seed be required to be pxeseivecj, and the ou|.ti- 
to aiiswei the (piestion “ Fioia what is lineu macie *’ vator therefore decides on the pioper time Jor getting 
A fle^riplion oi ono oi the iinnunso flax iac tones in his ciop Tbe pulling is wne caretiflly by small 
ot moeJern times will gi\e us au opp^ituiiity at tbe handfuls at a tune, in ime woaliicr and Uie handiuis 
same liu#» to gUne e at tlip arrangements by which flax ^re laid upoif ihe ground to two and two, obliquely 
is worked up into linen ^nd other woven iabiics.* The acioss each othci Soon aflft this #hey aie roUccLea 
(nieiwnanuUcture, considered as distinct tiom flax- in larger bundles, and placed with the root-end 04 tbe 
^spinning, is an example father of domestic than ot fac- grouncl, the bundles being slightly tied lit ar the se(||- 
loiy o{ieiations, and nu icfoie we may not have a bettc*r cii^, and the other end being spread open tor the accesit" 
ipporlunity than the pi esent to notice it. As the flax, of an. When sufiiciently dt y, iuey are tied more itimly 
too, IS partially prepaitd beiore it reacbc^s the flax- ^ind^hc middle, and placed in long narrow stacks op the 
mill, It maybe well to speak briefly of the flax-growers gionnd, eight or tune feet high and twenty ni thitty 
tnd then operations, in sliort to ti ace the history ot a long. Sei ei al of these stacks are built up m tlie same 
piecxj of linen cloth from the s< e 4 |li^u the loom. I field, and thatched at the top. * 

The fia\-pUnl has a {>repn etem from a foot and When the fl ix baa dried in the alticUa, Uie needs afh 
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eithet ftif |>lan(lng, ot ft>r tho vaiiotui |>rcpa- 
c»$ lixieeil^d tins is dbne either by bcatirtg ihe 
< ei^ of <*adh plant vitth a kind of bat, or by draw- 
Iho plant^lhroui^h a sort of comb whuh will not 
jlit die capsale Tlie plants are then, either in that 
W iW following season ^teeped^ a very inipoitant o(»r - 
the object of whu h is to separate the bark frorfl 
4be woody part of the stem, by dissolving a glutinous 
fliAtier which had caused it lo adhere, and also by de- 
some nimute vessels which are into woven I 
With flie longitudinal fibres, and keep themutogeiher in , 
al(L*id of web year Courtrai in Flanders the steeping | 
IS eflbpted better than aTwwhore else, and is thus ma 
haged 1—The bundles ofilaiC^e placed alternately w ilh 
the seed-end of the one to die root^end of the othci, as 
many being tied together as will make a thick bundle 
about a foot m diameter A strong oaktltame-bov, 
liieasunng about ten feet square by foui Meepi is filled 
With these bundles, set upnght and closely pacired 
The skeleton box is then iinineraed in the n\er I )S, 
boiida loaded with stones being placed upon thefiax 
till the wliolc IS sunk a little undet the surfue of the 
water The bottom does not rcaih the giound, so 
that the wwich* flows over and under it There ate 
posts driven into the uver to keep the box m its \\\ ico, 
snd each flax-sttcpoi (for this is a separate tiade at 
Courtrai) has a ceitain space of nver*bank to himsclt 
As soon as the fibres are round to scpaiate readily fiom 
the wooAirthe flax is taken out ot the watei the bundles 
untied, and the flax grassed that is spread evenly m 
rowson a plot ot smooth grass which has been mown or 
fed ofl It 1 cmaius spread out upon the grass for a foi t- 
ingbt in fine wcatner, till the woody part becomes 
brittle, and some ot the finest fibres scpaiate iiotn It 
ot their own accoid It is taken up, tied up when 
quite diy into bundles and carried into the bun, there 
to icinain till ready for the opeiaiion ot hrmhmg 
This steeping or ^weder^eUtng* is sometimes elledied 
in stagnant pools, and there iS also a kind of letting 
sometimes adopted called dew fethng wbu h ronsisls in 
exposing tlie stalks to the action ot dewon the glass 
toi a considerable pciiod 

Tlic flait grown in England and Ii eland has been 
liithcito much infenoi to Dutch and ficl^iau flax but 
attempts are now being made in licland wlmh require 
a slight notice hef'e In the spring of tlie yeai ISH a 
Society was formed at Belfast (the hcid-qu irteiis ot the 
Irish hnon trade) for “the impiovenient of tin 
growth and pieparation of flax in IielandIt was 
bhpportcd by many nObIt men and ge iitlemen in the 
north of Ireland, who subsuibcd funds foi woikm^ 
out the objects of tbe Sock ty In a pamplilc t detailing 
the proioodings at the first"inyeting of tiic Society, 
theie is proof abundant adduced to show that the 
proper mode of < uUivating flax is not undeistood by 
the lush fanneis ** In the most distucts of 

the countiy,’’ it is stated, ** the cultui^if flax is tot illy 
unknown, in others the ciop is neglected, in some 
giyM tip fioin partial failures, and c\en wb<^n 
regularly bi ought into rotation its management is so 
lUUe pomprohended, as to yield little saiisfiiction lo 
the consumei, and soaice half of those profits to the 
gtoWOr that It might do The bouiccol failures and 
tf^ns for non-sceom|)Itshment of tbi8,<Mivc now beep 
tdearly undcistood by intelligent parties to be attubut- 
ablt solely to cai*ele8sness, such as not properly pre- 
](luing the giound, weeding, steeping, ‘glassing, and 
swingling t>j clenning the flax, and these being, all 
!l[ts referable to the faimer himself, be wiilurgly 
s excuses, blaming Seasol^, watei, or anjihing^ut^ 
own Ignorance or luddemc, ihid icsts pcrieetly' 
H&at a crop Of flax canftol b0 rendered as pro- 
^Jtoras Ow4he uoffiltQrcfit *• Asa moans of affoi d 
bg plSmUfl bMtlUctiofi to the Irish flax-groweis, the 


SociHj pi ipuscd to send inttlligcnt men to Hi ul< i« 
to witness the opciatious as there condiutcd aid 
to bring ovei one dr two expenenced lordigncis 
to Ireland as instructors In the spring of 1812 
the first annual meeting of the Society svas held 
and a detail was there given of the proeecclings 
consccinent on tbe orittinal icsoluUon^ Mr Skin 
nei, the secreUiy of the Sotitty, liad gone oum to 
Belgium in tlie autummot 1811, aceonripanied by a 
few inlelligent young faurtert^' and, after witnessing 
the whole opeiatitnis conmeted wuli the flixeultiuc 
during a period of seicial wcckx they bad retitrricd to 
Ireland, to irnpaH to their mignbouiing farmers tho 
information whuh they had games] M Dcinaq^* 1 
Jos^phe Quintdier, two Belgians, tin foimcr an agri¬ 
culturist and the latter alabouur were also invited 
or engaged by the Society to aupcimtend In peison the 
p^oceedmgt ot the lush flax*gtowcrs, oi at least to 
offer advice and afioid assistance wherever leqtuicd 
Printed directions wcie diawn up fot thepiqpa 
ration of the soil, the sow mg ot the sec cl, the sclcc lion 
of seed toi irOwing (lliga seed being deemed the best) 
weeding, pulling, rippling, vviyaiing gi vssing imil 
ing, and band-scut(b ng the fiix Soini ot tlu fli\ 
i^biilting lioiii tlu^c nupiovtd methods of pio<t(din 
baS reacnt d the luuds of the Leeds flax spinneis and 
the quality has hi c n sue ii as to givc^enc oui nu nt f n 
fmthei attempts Me believe tha duiing tlu picsr it 
year one ot the IJciiii*)}! llix^ioweis his bee » 
engaged bv ihc aguciiluuists^oi N nfolk to inipiit 
instuic tion in tJubait to tlu laimn^ of that counly 
’’MV now pixjrecd llu flax—whctlui giowii in 
Russia in lliPaOd in Inland oi dsiwlRle—illti 
having been stteped, grxsstd, and dind is in i fit 
slate lOr the s^pai^son ol tlu fihie Ijoin the woody 
portion a pio((sfe winch is cilhd hrakutgui 
tug 1 wo pi ms aih adopted aceoiding lo ileextertl 
and unpiiluice ot Ihc anan^c iiients In the domistu 
niinufaituic, wilicio the fiaxgtowd is to a cvilun 
extent a flax diessf i also the flax is ciuslu d b( twe i n 
wooden bars so as to bn ak the woody poilion in nian> 
places, without bnakrn^ the fibn The flax is 
then icady for ecufehmg^ wlieuby ill tlu fiagiiiLUls 
of boon aie beaten out leiving iht (ibics in i inoic oi 
less clcuiscd btitc ihis is (fitetcd b> holding the 
flax in a kind ol groove, and be itinj: it in eveiy pul 
with a Hvooden staff or bit Miny iiiaehiius, ol 
more oi less complexity, hi\( been invented ioi 
facilitating the pioecbs ol bu iking and bcutehiini;, 
some for Ube among domtslie inanuiat tuus, and 
otliers adapted latho loi a mauutactuier on a 
large se ale llu iiHchiiK now inoie comnionly ein 
ployed 111 the lattei ease h a kind of mill, haviii»„ 
4 lhrcc fluted oylnidets, one of whuh is ftade to y vohe 
by lioiisc Ol water powei, while the othc‘r two aie 
cairied round by the fust The flax plants are passed 
between these cylindeis while thus revolving, and the 
stalk or boon is by ibis me ms completely broken 
without iiiiunug the fibies The scutemng is effected 
in the same mill by means of four ai«ts*|Mrojtcting 
fiom a boii 7 ontal axle, ai ranged so as to Mtike the 
boon in a slanting diuetion, until tlie bark awd other 
useless pails of tho plant are besaten iway 
It IS HI this states te^ aifei the boon bas been 
ioosened and removed from the fibre that the flax m 
tiansfbrred to tbe Ftag>Vtlli^ tliose laige cstablish- 
nmnts of modern times in which the fibres arc spun 
into till ead for the seamstress and hee-miker, or into 
yam for the weavtii We nny now, therefore, intio- 
duce tiie leadei lo one of these important Ivctones 
Mesfiirs Mai shall, of Leeds, to whose courtesy and 
kindoese we iwe indebted on tbe present occasion, 
have a flma-miU i^that town ^vhteb h among the 
largest iae^vies m Inc cmpiie It gives employment 
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to no 1<'S« Uiriii tvvtMily-Uiroo hundred persons, and in it 
also is pJi'paM'd tbe yam from thread la made 
by Fe^'ed’liuudicd persona employed in atioihor factory 
OHUicd b)j,the same film at Shrcwsbniy ; thus making 
tliu'o tUoiisAud opoiativcs engaged in the various 
stages in the preparalion of flax. Wlien it is con-- 
Bidered that a gul employed at a gpinning-machine of 
modern times can spin as m uch yarn as a hundred hand* 
&))iliners could at a former periods thisTarge number of 
operatives i^il) illustrate hn a atrikmg degree the vast 
extension which must have been giM u to flax-spinnii^^ 
witWn the last few y^jirs. Several < auscs ha\e led to 
this; among which is a change in«ihe import duty* 
fiaimieilv }m)K)**ed on flax, while another is the excel* 
lence of the j Arn sjmn by the admirable ina< hnies now 
used ; and indeed the varn can be sold ibcapcr lluii 
the interior jiiui of former times. In a<k>tniinUec of 
the lloifre of Commons on Manufactures, in 
Mr.,Marsljall staled, in reference to the improvement 
in yie linen trade, “ The great impiovemerit lias been in 
•tbe mechanical bplnnmg of the flax!!^i^ich has enabled 
our linen inannfactuieiH tpexund thi tsade so much 
as they ha^e rioue. • ^Dcibi o the fl<DC has spun by 
niachineiy, the Fiencnjsnd Helgian spinners neie so 
suptiior to anything that we had in thi'^ counUv or in 
Tielfiiuh that the linens weie a great pait of them iin^ 
ported frim FI.hk^jts lu fiom the noifh of Europe,” 
It was stated that at that time the Arm#niployed*about 
thiitccn handled liaiids; but that jieveitnelcss the 
iiaaiintyof flax spun^was so laige, that this did not 
(oinpnsc above a fourth of itic numbers so employed 
in It was also explained, thatsundor the new 

and extfflded mode of conducting tlio flax inanulac* 
tifro, llic largi* firms purchased tlieir raw flax dircHit 
* liom the foungn ports, while luaimfacluieis of amaJIor 
*R}MtAl piirclused fiom iifloimediate incichauls. Of 
the ef<t*(ta winch Hie use of mill-spun yarn, histcad 
ot liouic-'^pun, IS piodiicuig m the linen trade of Ireland, 
w shall ba\e to speak in a^iutuic pag|(\ 

file flax-mtU winch wc aie about to visit is situated 
in a smnh-western suburb ot Leedsjcallcd HoJbeck,on 
the south of the river Aiic. The buildings compiismg 
It are scattered over an an.i of many acios, and ex¬ 
hibit to \ lew an a’-scmblage o( ^tlwctules of diflerent 
sixes and ages, rescmblnlg a little town whun h^s 
giown with the growthrof Us manulactuics» not on any 
very symmetrical plan, but as convenient*© from tune 
to lime suggested, 'fhe older portions of the fac¬ 
tory picscnt the appeal atico which is so familiar 
111 icspoct to factones generally, viz.'^ a broad and 
lofty fiont studded with rows of windows to a height 
ut six or seven stoties; and the kiteiior, in like 
inamiai, presents the customary far4oiy features of 
long ^illcricslhd rooms, fillcti with machines attended 
by ojicutives pf both sexes and vaiiouaages; with an 
aecuupanying no*sc and bustle, which, though ..appa¬ 
rently to a stvangor indicative ot confusion and dis¬ 
order, are roalJy so only to thoie who are not faniihar 
with the admirable aiiangemcnts and disciplnvc 
whereby llone a large factoi y can be conducted. 

^ Jtnttne ‘‘new null,*’a building which has attrSeted 
a gPticKIeal of notice within tlie last two yeais, and of 
which a description was read befotc the Institute of 
Civil K#ginecis, is too remarkable to be. incljided in a , 
slight noiiccof the buildings generally: itniustoccupy 
a place by itself. It is Neither like other factories in 
the outside nor in the inside, the height nor the depth, 
the walls noV the loof. We believe that Mr. Smith, of 
Doanstoft, who combines so singularly the skill of a 
mechanic ian wuth (be skill of an agncuUurist, was llic 
Orst to adopt this style of factory construction; and '* 
Messrs. Kfarsimirs is the second, and a much larger 
and inoiha conipHc^Sfiecimeir of the same kind. On 
procoedlog down MaisballStieeti vrefimpassajoug 


range of dark brick butldingg, Ituming the main 
of the ,uld mill; and then we eoine to an open 
between the old and new inills^ with an arched 
leading fiom Ihe one to the otbdr^ In^tlns uiienjiig^w" 
rather somewhat behind it, is situated the ial! oliimiief^ 
o|tfac nciKr mill, acliimney having the form and prcH 
^poitions of the oft-desenbed * Cleopatra’s Needle* of 
Egypt. We tlext come to a building, not yet entuidjr 
flnislied, which is to foiea the offices ana coux^^ ^ 
bouses of the factory; exhibuing a front analomnsfow 
that of an KsV^tian temple, ^nved from the djfoitjnM 
and debignsof^Bonomi and I)avid Hoberfs. Tli«g^ igg 
airiV^ at the mill itseli, which exhibits on the 
side a facade one story in height, a range of 
windows, very much larger tlian ate customarily wA 
in factories, a range of eighteen pillars or pilasters^ 
and a kiM of projecting cornice running along thn 
top; tlvo^Ublc having an Egyptian character in the 
gempra) appearance and arrangement, and the whole 
iiont being formed of stone. The other sides exhibit 
extcinally nothing leinaikable, if we except the gieal 
length.# 

Let us next visit the interior. Here the eye t^es 
m at a glance an amount of space wbte^br we believe^ 
no loom devoted to mamifactuies anywhere else 
liibits. Indeed this is one of the largest rooms in the^ 
woild. It measures three bundled and ninety-six feet 
Jong, by two imndred and sixteen broad, covering 
nearly two of ground. Perhaps thgse cHruM- 
sions Will not giie such a familiar idea of The size of 
the room as a comparison between it and other well-* 
known buildings; Vnd we have tiierefore made a few 
calculations to afford this latter kind of illustrA0oa, 
When we say, then, that this enormous room covers one 
end a half tkiies as much space as the extreme puter 
dimensions of the General Post-Office in Si. Martin’s- 
fe-Grand, five times as much as Westminster IlaU, 
stfren times as mucK *as Exeter Hall, nine times as 
much as the new Town-haJl at Birmingham, eleven 
tunes as ihurh as Guildhall; and that ii the largest 
four club-houses in London, viz. the Refunn, the 
Carlton, the Travellers’, and the Athenaeum, were 


placed side by side, their united length would, not 
equal the length of this room,-—its Vhstnegs will become 
in some degieo appreciable. It miglit at fiist thought 
seem strange why such au enormoifr one-storied stiuc-^ 
turc bliould be built, since given area ground 
would obviously afford more working^rooin it stoiy 
upon story were built, as in usual cases. But the a^ 
vantages resulting from this plan are stated to be 
“ convenience of supei vision, facility of access to ihd^* 
machines, thp power of suscaining uiufoiuiity of tem- 
"peraturo ^ud moi&tuTe,Whe abscnecof cun cuts of ahr* 
wliieU aic so objectlhnablo in other mills, the 
plicity of tlio driving gear, anjl the excellent ventilation, * 
which is .so desirable iof the health of the 
pcojtde/’. 

The room presents to view about fifty pillars plaoedl 
eqi\jdisUnt and supporting the loof. This roof ijA 
fori 9 ed of brick, and coiibists of sixty-six flattish dotiiea 
or giPtnpd arches, eatti about thirty-six feat span, la " 
the^centra of each an li is a sky Ikht of large dimension% 
being thirteen or fourteen feet In diametert i^d rising 
conically to aJieight of eight nine above 0^ 
% 0 f, thus presenting on the whol|s A sumce cl tefr 
thousand square feet of glazed skyHgbty by which jS 
very efficient light is admitted to room. As 
loonf'is about ta duty feet high, there is a degree^lf^ 
airiness, or frecMlnm in tlie atmosphere (if we Utay 
f tmh a ttwnO, not often observable in factories. AUlr 
the machines in Mie room wte very nunisrcrus,) 
ample is the space tr^tweon the avenuaa^to 
which they anTi;an£^4bat the ey^glancesAfong 1 
vista vuiiutervp^tqmy* fheia wheiug, .saVmrA): ptoA 
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igra <f |tiaciiiint>a fxlendirMj Ihe entire leiistth of 
^ny bandied lee(. The eailfer hta^ps «l flax.- 
p^Miittion, irt^ch arc somewhat diwtv, are not earned 
<m m this the nrocesses beinp ebii-fly ‘iltawmp,’ 

’ rijtylikg,' ‘auinmng. and ‘twisiin}»‘ the all of 
ri^iiite the clean and elegant inacinnory utA-, 
^ni'to spinning, and the workpf'ople emi>loyed beini? 
®Bin 4 >keM’lM«iveTy females. JRa'h machine has over it 
atahWt oa which enlrieH aie hum tune to tune mad', 
Ip^fvtog the qtiahty of yatti then bging made, tlie 
^antity, the number of spindles, or otHr matters of a 
gMnfflit kind. 

When we desrond beneath this great room, wb find 
a series of vaults and passages, .all formed of suh* 
Stantial hrickwoik, employed chiefly in regulating the 
Vtarmth and ventilation ni the loonis anovc. Ilierc 
is a steam engine oi eight horse-power fvbich forces 
air through ranges of pipe in two large stcain-thcsts, 
where it hccomcs heated, and is fioni thence conidyeci 
up into the mill. There is .also an airangeincnt oi 
valves and doors hy whieh the air is brought to any 
desired temperatuie aceonling ti> the season oi it 
may have ipip^tcd to it any degice^of inoistnie host 
suited to the piepsration of the lias. The iciitiUtion 
"'hi aided hy valvular openings at the smnniils of the 
conical skylights. The vanjls also contain the shafts 
for roraitiumcating to the room almvc the inotiOn iioin 
a pair of very laige stcam-engmos. , 
itsvinlTgone beneath the giant-room, we may next 
BO above it; and here a stranger is apt to be pnr/led 
m no small degree. To “take a*walk in the fields'* 
on the top of a factory seems strange cnougli; yet 
such is the impression likely to he made at a first 

f 'lance. The whole surface is covered with full and 
uxuriant grass, not artificially smooth like a law n, but 
with such ^ight undulations of level as make tlie rcseni- 
hlanco to afield more striking. If a visitor wore ‘o 
go on the roof before seeing the inside of the building, 
he would infallibly think that the loom had been 
excavated out df the solid ground; and the sixty or 
seventy skylights, rising up ronically fiom the glass 
to a height oi two or three feet above bis head, 
induce him to ponder whethei any gardening opeia- 
tinns Bie being earned on whethei tlicse glass enclo- 
snies—a sort of diybrid between cucumber-fi'ames 
and greenhovnses—are the K'one of any exprimenial 
researches on ]»lanls. On looking down one of these 
skylights, however, the spindles and bobhins pe seen 
wcirkTng away hy thousands; and the inquhy then 
natnrairy suggests itself why this fotm of loof li.is been 
adopted The brick arches which foim thocx'ihngot 
(he great room aie covered, with a layer of longh 
piaster, then with an iinpemieaUe coating di hine and 
(oal'tar, as a kind of a«phalte; and in oidor to pre¬ 
vent the heat ot the sun from cracking this coiniKni- 
tjon, a layer of ahout eight inches of gocKl mould is 
^id over it, and grass-seed sown therein. Duimg tlie 
gregtbr imrt of the yeai, the natural stale of the ground 
dfieientiy piotc'its the loof fioni the alleinalions of 
hMt tiost, I am, &c.; while a little waleimgiu the 
M^gnt of summer eo^pplelcs the preseivation. Tlu 
diode of draining tins am taee ol two acres h not the 
hwst rurioos among tb* features of tlie i^ace. Kveiy 
ngc of i\f» fifty iff sixty iron pillars supporimg tlit* 
roof Cdftch one at the intersection of four domes oi 
o^hco archiBS) is a holhiw tnbe, down whicli ttie rain- 
• mter passes io the sewei beneath. The top ok cat h 
of these tabes, open to the atr, is covered with a'wdie 
Sting which XMt admit water, but not earth. The 
rat undydsthns in tite grassy level "lade in order < 

4 ^e water may flow towards the gratings, and 
eraby present the sattleolent of water where, tiirough 
'j kSfWg no autlek jt would do injury. 
t, k Wflcn on the Iroof of the milk we can vee a neat red 


brick building which forms thi Schmi bidongnig to 
the factory; end as such schools aie bcoom|,ngi moii* 
and more important m connection with the factory 
system, we Will glance at its arrangements before wit- 
newlng the maiiufw'titimg opeiations. The srbool- 
lioii'-c has b<*en built oxpiessly ftir its present object. 
It con touts, besides pnvatc apartments for the inastei 
and raistrete, a hoys' SchOol-roOm measuring eighty feet 
hy^fliirty-six, a girls’ Schtibt-roofn nearly as large, and 
a class-iuom for lectures, &c., between the two. One 
K>f the rooms contains an organ. In the boys’ school 
thcie are benches airangcd on the class or luonifnrial 
system, each bendh having a kind of shelf beneatli it, 
on wluch the boys place their caps, and a monilor’srtsekt 
which isalwanux for containing books. Although 
intended principally for the factoiy chiUbcn, yet these 
scjiools are open to all Uic cbihhcn in the nti’ghbotn 
hood of the uctory, Whose pare iits c hnosc to adopt the 
regulations laid down fot its good governance.' By 
the operation ot tl’c Factsiiea Act, all the ihildiei* in 
a factory arc bo»:Ad to attend hcliool foi i iert.uii ])cn«d 
each day: fhi^^ho woik in the forenoon must attend 
school It) the aftenio'in; ihoScsfho woik in ihe altei- 
noon aic at school m the foicndbii Hem-e there is adiv 
tinetion in the sehoeds belonging to Mes«r« Marshall 
between the 'iMlf-lime Itands and the oilier wholats, 
the former beun^ those i ngaged in Ur* tacioi y, and muler 
the influence oVihe Faclorus Ait, an'l the lallei being 
otluT cbildien living in the uetghhouiliood. Alto¬ 
gether Ihcie ate ahout three bundled and filty l)ov«, 
and a hundred and caghly gh! %ho ate under the 
e.irc of a master and mistress engaged e\pi/'s-1y foi 
the school. The schodt-iooms ateeomfoitahJy waniieil 
by hot-water apparatus: and theic is a laige plot of 
gtuund outside the*‘bniUhiU 5 which serves as a pl.i>- 
gtonnd. As to the hiteinal di«fiplineof the schools, 
tlieic is the same busy hum, the same thumbing of 
slates, iiencils, and books^ the same mixlnie of the 
slow-moving wKh the quiek-inoving mtellcet, of the 
meek and placid boy with the young logiio who look*- 
as if beloved insiblcs bettei Umii books, as in mo't 
schools. Theboj$ mostly weal a kind'of shoit pina¬ 
fore made of roiise flaxen elolh, < ailed a ‘ haidmg’ or 
'harArn; and their appearance on the vvhole is eer- 
ttdnly indicative of good ^le.vltli and high ainnul 
Spirits , 

Ix?t us now see whit an* the piiwesseS to whiclvtlie 
flax 18 snlqerted in this faetort 1 he niatei lal oonie*, 
thither m the form of small oundles called ‘heads,’ 
measui mg probably tWo feet in length, and weighing 
a few pounds cacdi. Thcs<* beads of flax are taken So 
one of the upper floors ol the buildine, wheie the pie 
paiatiny proi'esses aie eondneted 'I'bis iippcfi floot 
exhibits one of the most buSy srenes that can be ron- 
ccivcd. The whole aua is coveied uith machine's of 
one kind or other attended by a mnltiinde of woik 
people, cliiefiy, young buys, and as the flax basin it 
much inoreMust and dift than aie found hi cotton, silk, 
or wool at an analogous stage of the piucet|fv,^he atmos- 
phcKo of the room c'ontains a larger amount ol float¬ 
ing dust, to remove whieh faige fans ot blowing- 
machines are employed. 

When the heads cn flax dre ready fui wet king, tin*} 
aie * scutched’ outal the ends, that is, they a^e held iii 
a mai*hme which sanjeetb the ends of the fibres to a 
rude BOit of combing or heating. They ate tlion cut 
or broken in two ri&ces, so as to divado each fibre into 
three portioim, troich aie of different qualities, the 
middle owe being the boat. There arc diatincthre names 
applied to flax ot different eOloniB; thus the ‘bioe’ 
ib the diirk-coloured, dnd the ’white' is the iight- 
eoloured portion. 

Then ensues a eluktn of tnocosibs so coirtinunils and 
So n^pDsrkable that it tmty m dcigitod the most chamc- 
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tei isUc part of ftax-Jresshis i lUis is tlie fuief^ng, a 
proce ;^9 which soparatCB, stKightens, cleanaea,, and in 
some oases si»)its the fibres, ki fix* cioniestic System of 
manufacture the process of heoklin{? is thus,carried on: 
—The instrument employed, called theh/Kkle, is a square 
piece of Wood covered, with tows of iron teeth about 
four inches loiiR. The fiooiicBa bf the heckle is chewen 
’ivith'*rcference to the quality of the Slid heckles 
(lificring in. this respect fram each oilier are used in 
succession, the uoarsest first, greater degrees of fineness 


next, and the finest to give the ladt degt«e of tiihty, 
iness and finish tfli the flhx. The operation 9f heiikU^ 
performed by the Workman grasping a.Iiandful 
by the ibiddle, and first drawing one^idc or eiid, i 
Uieti Thejothcr, through the teeth of the heckle, if 
gverv particle of extratirous matter is removed, i 
wlwdfe of the filaments arc arranged in dhtfinch. etf 
and parallel fiiyera. 

But with the inoderi1%e(:k}ing*niachiii<eti 
very diffcrciitly couditpted. There'.i» 
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twelve or fourteen machines, Sn-anged in Iwo rows, 
and attended by about eighteen'hands, mostly dhildrcn; 
aind every handful of fiax has to pass sacceSStlreiji 
through all these twelve machines, and ribdor the care 
of alP these qfghteen work-people, during the process 
orboekling. Tliere is, too, so much bustle, passing to 
and fro, and handing from one to another, that the con¬ 
trast between this process and the preparation of cotton 
is very maarked. In the first place there is a kind of 
bench or table midway btdtPbcn tlje two rows pf ma¬ 
chines, |t ^bich children are engaged in fastening the 
flax intwiron clasps or holders. These.clasps aielong 
frapies capable of admitting fix' handfols of fiax, which 
they itold lightly at one end, leaving the other end of 
the fl^ fioating freely; .nuts and screws being cm -1 
ployecno fix the flax in the (dasp. Wh«i sevci-al claspJ 
are thus filled, other |;hildK!n take thdm otic*by one,' 
and adjust them to U« surface of a cylinder, until the 
cylinder is supplied with its proper portion of fiax, 
ranged in several rows parallel with Uic axis. This 
cylinder is then made to. rotate, and the floating or free 
end of the flax, wfiile sharing in the rotation of the 
' eyfinder, meets with a range of teeth or combs, by 
which it is enrobed out, and cleansed from the coarser 
, impimti^ which apay remain among the fibres. The 
mphineds then stopped, and the fnmes or clasps con- 


tdlnirlh the tire' Ukefi trofit il ahd ttiaced oh 
cyliridtir of tUd itepond machifib in the row, differing in 
tto degree ffoin jfia rfottber, excOpt in having a finer 
comb or licchlc tOdbi ppon the fiax. When this second ' 
hecklHri? is finishofi, the clasps are in like manner • 
removed from the second machine and placed upon jhc^;, 
cylinder of the third, wliere the itcckling proce^ is, . 
again performed, but by a heckle rather finer than 
either of tlie former. So it goes on to a fourth, a fifith.. 
and a sixth machine: all being ranged in a ro.yr, all 
being similar in their general mode of action, but ba<^ . 
one presenting flper bockle-teeth, artd therplpfc,4educ-'. ' 
ing the fiax to a state of greater fineness ami 
ness than the one which pi^ceded it, , It bst a very 
general principle in the cotijpn maUufaOtbre that the. 
material trSfisfers itself fr^u one itiactollhto ahptbett; 
with scarcely any interference on (Itc of the WtSrk';.- 
people; but there is probably somethtfig in thes«tBr<»- 
of ^x-pre{nratioii which renfi^ that coBtinija|l qf 
%ct)on unaUmnablc: Among, the eighteen 
operatives engaged at’ tlik sgt of. machines, r~ 
has a partipnlar duty to perform, and all are ’< 
very actively. * , . 

The Six or atWei»lU.aclHne8,of whichffc.hayO- 
heckle the flax fin. one Iptif pf its lQugt!(.jfiifiy. 
removed from thg clasps dutring tup gb|;^4^t^^^ 





i;'»ni,,,ii^T iU^ctantSi the 

,,, trisoliino, th^yMe-not; 

„.^:iefcw^ tut are carried to ^e/beoib 
i machine!^, where some of ttie* 

•jjlti^ei^ifej^.^ps, release ttn?' hitherto con- 
». of ti^n^,‘|ind clasp it by the other end; all 
singular quickness and dexterity, 
‘ax is thus clasped, Ibe clk^ are taken 
ilti‘<and placed upon the fiist&iachinc of 
oihere the ro^h and oubeckledjcnds 
^/Iheirfi^t heckling. From this machine the 
|iiie!e^ 4 ^oVed to a second and from thence to a 
i ^iildfUi^ a fifth, dec.; until at length every fibre 
^Tjb^ l^aa heckled from end to end sik or seven 
the. whole rendered soft, silkyT alwb glossy, 
'v^ ^eat attention paid to the process of lieukljng 
B w the circumstances to which tlic recent progress 
„ ,„.e dax manufacture may probably be attributed; 
Ir^tl^ucauty of tlie yarn afterwards to bo produced 
d^petittS very much on the cleanness and smoolimcss of 
. flax. • c. ‘ 

'.^^ere are other kinds of bt'ckliiig-ina(‘bine8 cm- 
gmler some ch'curnstanc(‘s. One of these iias a 
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'<^&^l|ll^kimi ,(>)f,hon^h% xTbioh the flax is heckled on 
bielh'SH^ at hime. t'ne liReidianism is so arranged that 
i^.^e^"ac!t fitkt on ;tbe ex^me ends of the'flax, and 
gradoaHv go dpeper and dqdper,'<tiU the wbvie Icngib 
oflhe fiorts comes uiider thpir o]>ci^on. 

We have n^t to fhiloW the heckled flax to the 
rooms where it is fnrthcr.prisi)a'rcd for s]uhntng. From 
the beckling-ropm the flax is carried' to the sorting- 
room, where thaire are a noimbcr of men py^vided with 
boxes divided infq numerous compartments. The 
heckled flax befi^ l^id ouj* on a, bench or table, the 
sorters eaxmine it by'small portiojis at a time, ati’d se¬ 
parate it into man^ ihiiereht qualities, according to (be' 
fineness and fitness tor different kinds of yarn. Tl'-., h 
an operation requiring much of that discrimination ct 
touch which is. observable in Wool-sorting. 

It will be remembered that the flax, so farii pro f/ciug 
infenc continuous band or sliver, is yet only, in llic*torni 
of distinct fibres, each about ten inches long; and' (he 
process which it next undergoes has for its'Object the 
combining of th^to/fibres into the continupiis'band just 
alluded to. 'l*b$fl is analogous to processes cxliibitcd 
in the col ton'ana woollen manutoctures, so far as the 
main features are concerned.* The flax, after bejng. 
laid on a li avclliug apron, is conveyed by heckle-teeth 
to a scries of small rollciv, which ‘,draw’ it out into 
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[Drawing tlu- titteJvled Flux,' or ' Miwh?]-' 


'aiiver-.tn:. riband. Qarcr and over again 
rrsqgfstedi Uie.pcpt'fltiUDus sbegt or mnd 
aqd ."il^qublie^t and'icarded 
|jgrf'«!^tU it prpHgntv m uniform 
Ih ,pkn;' At .que tinm it 
‘ ' Pa^tiarrdtr baad sheni^.an 
by subMUttent 
'to a^beautlfWly 
width. ‘AlTw 
ttfll. cjilittdnctj^ 
'Other uMshinea 
■'tit 

ness is. otof 


W<e must h^ Ipeak of the f ttp which rglihs from 
■the prA'paratoryj^ccawes, and of which ml®on has 
not y^hetta'^Wb '^When the flax is filtei^^to,lhe 
cl^^ and a(lj^steAj%o tiie. tu^ling-machines, the 
he^iug-te^tit itot, poly (^ih gut flie fibres straight 
tai®phTal]«lt;w^i|^w;few^0'5niii^ shortfor d^' 
I feTOh’C The dirt falls 


bht t^ wa8t(^ft^lfe'^ii|fi''to the teeth of the heckle, 
apd thoi», retoaia dutmg. tim .process of heckling. 
When the clasps.''are -removed’ in order to be trans* 

'—^ toypfftlhnriaadbhto. the heckle-wh ahe seen to 
,') finil^ento, -and these fraghtonts^ coP‘.‘ 
^'iares byqf .an apiiaratus' attacj|igd<’ 
le^ reflm^&eiiHat'^'-tl^h.iA-t'he fdrtoim;. 

the 'iaacbine‘"i*' 
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I rill lin" tb* fibus oi "ooil 1 U\ it i ilso ii ikin^ jl 
buirl 01 Iibbiij oLVit infcrni . J k li iriubiiK 

j lodui its uun^oition (f tou but is Uu ■fli\ 

itsi If li<(in s finer and fnu.i in ]iT])orti()n to tin 
nnii]> 1 0* li( (klniu, gin u hinr-» tlnou*^h nliuh it 1 is 
I i^s d s,(l)iii ton 1 \iis Itioinc fnui uid iiiKi^ 
iiid tlu) I tliub Aipdh of btiiu (lassiiiod into six oi 
intquiIUKs la till lau^ii^i of tho fu- 
t; } ll ( iii\ ( a^(s t) Ik i iliarby ihit ninic ailei it 
111 I IN 1 thiou^h tlio lH<klingjiue.lim(s iIk fr<,o(| 
piifiHi IS tMfci ( ilbd fiji( aiiW tfl< luitiin f)ff , 
lotli n( if i« rw lids s] un into )ani Iml tbe 3 u ri so )no- 
due I Ins ditU ipr 1 d( 'U ( s of < \( c b ik f Olhci iiia- 
())in s lu used b) ivli til low js (on\tit(d into sipds 
13 t udin„ an ilo^^i i ^ to t otion uwi \f( ol pioc i st 
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"Wiitn Iho iibvtis, ivhtlui ol Itf^p 01 of iiw Ihip* 
lun broui^ht to the desiicck bicf^dih thiiknefts and 
oriualitv they aro tinted to the *rovmj^^maclnnea,’ 
ubeio Ibey arc traiisfouncd to the slate of a soit, faniall, 
C3lindncal cord. Theie aie In0 (Combined ttlO^eriicnta 
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whejrbythiB is twitted* the sliver ts drawn 
elongated tind itlhas a slight twist igipartM (o it 
means oi enabling it to sonere and to bear thb 
quent action ol the spmning^ioacbinei? 

I These ^puimng*4na(bines we have ttexfi to 
I'Wiey aie on the ‘bgbbm-and fly' prmtiple, 
‘^spinning nol^ijinng we believd, beOn ifltrodttK'^d 
ifit fli\ manufartuie These machines cobStttM^ !t|i^ 
niun ft ituH in the girat 100m of the new imlk 
di ^nng, loiyig, and spinning* liring 
t U ui ])iogf % ^ arc here rouducted, and groUt 
ol>f-< ivtd in niaintauurig not only a giien tempoilltOT^ 
but fflso a giv( n degite of inoistme in ibe air. Ttohd 
air both 113giomctCIS *iud fticimoraetcts mtlio fM#r* 
to aidit it( the atite of ifie air at any given tim^- Mag. 
iiiilil t (oyon, sitk wool or worsted, is spun Wft|Wi2 
ni(an«- (i (^itaiimig a lintr and smootbefr 3rarii, and 
nithiufflf list few Neaislhcuscot warm watiHlnstf^ 
ofwcold, his been milodnred tor this puipoae Ihe 
same fl ix, jiiepired in the same way can be spun 4 u a 
iiuu ll lughei number, or mutli greater degiec of AtiO- 
mss, ^\hll hot ualei tlian told, and this is dotihtlssil 
om of tlu inipiovtmenls to whuh the recent progr<*ss 
01 till tl i\ nianufactuic nia) be attnbutSd *Thcapindilca 
by nil f lithe \ainis s]nui icvohc fiome,tboui>atids 0^ 
times in a iiflnute and the wet yam thus thiows dS: a 
eontinuou spi ly by llic dbntrifugal lone tlurebygene- 
1 itui thf gills and young women who attend the 
macbiius wi ir tluicfoit a kind ol thick apbOn to pro* 
tect th(niFtl\c.8 from the spray Uie water is foo- 
tamed in a kind ohlong tioiign attaelied to tach nm* 
ihitK and steam is admitted by a small pipe as a means 
ot bunging the watei to the rcquin d tompoialure,. 
Whfii lie yam is hpun, it is destined either for 
01 tor thu id It toi weaving, the yam is 
ruled inio hinks on a hcKagonil ml, to be afitr- 
^ards made up into Inuidks of twenty hanks ta<h, 
lontainmc, sixty thou^ind ysrds But il the yarn is 
to be niidc into Miifad, it is laiix d to other machines 
in the same room whcie two yain-thicads aie twisted 
togethei and coineited into the hard and him thread 
used in necdlcwoik and lafc-making Tlie nroetss of 
thread making is also tairied on at a fac buy Dclongmg 
to the hding him it Shxtwaluiy 
Here, then, tin operations a flax mill temunaU 
Jf the flax yam is woieii into afly kind ot Imen or 
flaxen labile, tint is an additional featuu At Mema 
Mai shall s woikb the opciations cease when the yam 
and thread are produced, and wc believe the ‘•ame to 
U the case in most fiax*indls We will, therefore, 
glance in other directions to sen how the flax is woiked 
u]) into cloth A 

BaiiibH'y in Yor^slflie, Dundee in Seolland, and 
Bdlast in luland, aie the thiee ccnlics c>f the Ipieti 
ind flax cloth manufactures nio‘«tly eondiu ted on the 
domestic or iiand loom system, hut in other instances 
on the factory or pow er-loom ^y slcin 1 be flax-fabneg 
woicn in and around Bainsky consist ot Imen, duck 
check, diabbet, lick, hiukahuk, diaper, chill, towtfl^ 
ling, and a mixture of flax and cotton catied ‘unton/ 

I he <«e goods aie, genet ally s^ioaking, not made m largp 
factories, butthcie are ‘raaimfactnrers’at Bammy 
and some othci towns lu Yorkshire, who Mubw 
flax-yarn fTlbm the spmncii^and gtVO itiutOb hand- 
loom weavers, who west e it intoseSjCUi & mr 



n ixcn w)<l bempen |pod 9 » M|d DunCbrsibtwr 
lyicin, Bticb as 4RtilM3e8i fnui Uib* 

Sbcpting, baffgulit^ eacAti^ aimjAiiot aiMbdk: 
made to an iriiibcnar catfafl(i| w Ptato^p^ Abete 
t)i» kind of maoufiiot^^InjlBoMl iwwiHannt tk 
other, and fonnt it 
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factories and 

^'':>'J^^^ABsistaiiipnjiftd-lqoia CortioiisBioners 

viaii^i‘d''ihc cabins of some of Uie Vekvers, 
io Oio hnvesl depi^ii^ of ttlili, squalor^ 
i(^;^‘etcbed'&fffcf, but lliat flie inmatej^ ivejre still cheei- 
al!d---if^ucjfci ’a word may he used—appaimiUy liou- 
tented, Umlei* the domestic jHslem of %\eavinff. where 


” f ^ a wwu uitty we useu—appaueyiuy ijuii- 

^ tented, Umlei* the domestic J^slem of %\eavios, where 

^ 1% tHe weaver has fo go arid buy his >arm am) ihpn go to 

iliSo tkiiet*e weriT about flvw tt% uaI.! fttn i.^ 




B J7^X lr“ A weaver on onrr oi> 

n ^indgfkipj: ^ Mr. MujcRftfidi*)' that an 

W’*%.%Mf^,f= lri«l( iijpaver r^ye^t WtjfO« ouly two hundred dn*:, 
onJi{»*. fland-1 and li?b djnKKjnsli'iftwri IfR^ld bn lauRhabln were tiiwp 
*J*!® <d not reMpiJ |)i Wljp^p tto li*®™ is too inucli truth in it. 
’’■Ppf'ft* “ 1 f. 0 nfe!M,” arfi,? ]|llr* Muggeridge (.' Haud-Jupm Wca- 
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orlI#l>^lll>^ unf|)iui liv sfioiod uoi woiK r ' uiaiiKvJ. 
VP' ‘ ^ m‘y-t«<> dav:=. J^ot iui l.i..ln..HM ii, tl.r 

coimiy Airuagh that does uoialUMvi-iU loasi oim maw 
^Ph weavttv bought or het w^ehl): then* go fifiV't\\o iiune days, \\'hoio'i^ fin* 

which ho Kiiui, ii he he wl all rcspi'emldr, thal won’t devoir fur. 
^IO^'anui«mLicit in tne uublir t VKT,ir ,i.^v, 4.. «i.i a ' .. /..i ..r i .s. 


V ihom fitber ip j Uvt nly-si^. days more. Then, vuft ivnoH,.tticjc me r 

or to approaliees or j fiatnt-<hiy«, and onr hrdv^dwys/iud fs u bivtli^days; i 

,,S^J>|»,OW|it>er^^^ The. may be Dan writ .b^Cp-umg up a piecurbhVr or a 

I or thaWSKos o’ that, wliidi a man is 

•* **’ i'WUnJ lo.;alteud for tbo low of ould Ireland. Au'd 

1 ’ ”9^ 'im|«* yoiuTi,reipkoning, and see Mi^thcr a man 

StdSsI lor which stich cloth w'as * wlti th^r, 4 «i <v 1,, Ai,4 .<^.,1 .v . 1... 



imtidrcd days in a year be 


^pr^^nmuapa t^o twipiUie yarfl: vvbeu Mr. Oiway was making Ins iiu.uines af 

Drogheda, it haj«>eiied tiofti some cauw or oilier that 
Juien-weavcrs wcie earning less tlmir 
lu r other part of Ireland; thf 7 did nut even seem (o 

{T know that ollicts were earning higlier elsewhere, A 


i'IW' \ te.‘' \ i ' ■ *, ^»wTr i.Aia.b vruii;4o vai-ji; mrijing ingiier eiiirevvxKUe. J\ 

ign0t4nt of Imb eeo *oiny/' sav^^ Mr. GhVay. 
‘»rjP' tbe ‘’M^dppiflptlmt 4 n-W earning 







«k4 \ul: ffthli in tins respect he and 

b5»4®if W WS-tliBlgV lip i-S ablf! 4plant as much 
^ J^THiti tkee 4our months on 
ip*ppflf?w® . SHIP*’ nvighhoutmi" 
V ••MWfr* wjip 18 gM to. Riye the v^tafci-crop for the 
w^.bf ihe effRlTfOll which tile mamiim will wuablo 


***!i!i l!i 11^ SP^Op4f•’ hiau’8 carpitigs %rc 

^MSi^.W4M'w SiS^S&jkMlS! 1K°\KJ? K 





^ ^ h^ttro out f^vnurrs in na 

HiP;'^P%^I^PriwtMPWig81}h8'st‘^'«CCjirc derivi'd 
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